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THUBSDAY,  AUGUST  7,   1019. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman,  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m.  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wads- 
worth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Sutherland,  New,  Fre- 
linghuysen,  Chamberlain,  Thomas,  Fletcher,  Johnson,  and  Lenroot. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order.  This 
subcommittee  has  been  appointed,  at  tne  direction  of  the  full  com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  to  consider  the  various  proposals  looking 
toward  the  permanent  reorganization  of  the  military  forces,  and,  in 
short,  adoption  of  the  military  policy  of  the  country.  There  have 
already  been  introduced  at  least  three  bills,  which  aire  important  in 
their  Searing  on  this  question. 

The  first  one  was  introduced  by  Senator  Chamberlain,  Senate  bill 
2691,  to  provide  for  universal  military,  naval,  and  vocational  train- 
ing and  for  mobilization  of  the  manhood  of  the  Nation  in  a  national 
emergency;  another  bill  introduced  by  Senator  New  to  create  a 
separate  department  of  aeronautics,  defining  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  director  thereof,  providing  for  the  organization,  disposition, 
and  administration  of  a  United  States  Air  Force,  creating  the  United 
States  Air  Reserve  Force,  and  providing  for  the  development  of 
civil  and  commercial  aviation;  a  third  biff  introduced  by  myself,  at 
the  request  of  the  War  Department,  to  reorganize  and  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  United  States  Army  and  for  other  purpose. 

I  think  for  the  purposes  of  the  record  it  will  be  well  to  have  these 
three  bills  printed  as  a  part  of  this  record. 

[S.  2603,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  first  session.] 

A  BILrL  To  create  a  Department  of  Aeronautics,  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  director  thereof, 
providing  for  the  organization,  disposition,  and  administration  of  a  United  States  Air  Force,  creating 
the  United  States  Air  Reserve  Force,  and  providing  for  the  development  of  civil  and  commercial  aviation. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  is  hereby  created  an  executive  department  in  the 
Government  to  be  called  the  Department  of  Aeronautics,  and  a  Director  of  Aeronautics, 
who  shall  be  the  head  thereof,  and  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  he  snail  hold  his  office  for  four  years, 
unless  sooner  removed,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  per  annum.  The  said 
director  shall  cause  a  seal  to  be  made  for  the  said  department  of  such  device  as  the 
President  shall  approve,  and  judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  of  said  seal.  The  said 
Director  of  Aeronautics  shall  be  responsible  for  the  proper  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Aeronautics,  and  it  shall  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  director  to  establish, 
from  time  to  time,  such  corps,  staffs,  bureaus,  divisions,  sections,  offices,  or  other 
departmental  subunits  aa  are  deemed  by  the  said  director  to  be  necessary  in  the 
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public  interest  for  the  proper  maintenance,  operation,  and  expansion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Aeronautics. 

Sec.  2.  That  there  shall  be  in  said  department  an  Assistant  Director  of  Aeronautics, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $6,000  a  year.  He 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Director  of  Aeronautics  or 
required  by  law.  There  shall  also  be  one  chief  clerk,  whose  salary  shall  be  $3,500 
per  annum,  and  a  disbursing  clerk,  and  such  other  clerical  assistants,  and  inventors, 
inspectors,  experts,  scientists,  and  special  agents  as  may,  from  tome  to  time,  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Director  of  Aeronautics.  Until  such  time  as  Congress  may  enact 
laws  creating  an  Auditor  for  the  Department  of  Aeronautics,  the  Auditor  for  the  State 
and  Other  Departments  shall  receive  and  examine  all  accounts  of  salaries  and  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Aeronautics,  and  of  all  bureaus  and 
offices  under  his  direction  and  all  accounts  relating  to  all  other  business  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Aeronautics,  and  shall  certify  the  balances  arising 
thereon  to  the  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  forthwith  send  a  copy  of  each  such  certificate  to  the  Director  of  Aeronautics. 

Sec  3.  That  the  Department  of  Aeronautics  shall,  except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
be  charged  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  aeronautics  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  Post 
Office  Department,  Coast  Guard,  or  any  other  department  of  Government  in  times  of 

Eeace  and  war,  for  the  improvement  and  development  of  science  of  aeronautics  as  may 
e  deemed  desirable  in  the  public  interests,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  commerce, 
and  for  such  other  utilization  as  may  work  to  the  betterment  of  the  country;  and  said 
department  shall  be  charged  with  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information 
relating  thereto.  That,  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Director  of  Aeronautics 
shall,  in  time  of  peace  and  war,  assign  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  for  duty 
with  the  Army  and  Navy  such  aeronautical  units  as,  computed  upon  the  basis  of  the 
prevailing  size  and  disposition  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Establishments,  the  President 
shall  deem  necessary.  The  tactical  employment  of  all  such  units  while  so  assigned 
shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  appropriate  military  or  naval  commanders, 
and  the  personnel  of  all  such  units  while  so  assigned  shall  be  subject  to  the  disciplinary 
laws  and  regulations  governing  the  branch  of  the  service  to  which  said  units  shall  have 
been  assigned. 

Sec.  4.  That  to  the  Department  of  Aeronautics  are  hereby  transferred  such  part  or 
parts  of  all  corps,  offices,  bureaus,  divisions,  sections  and  branches  of  the  Government 
as  pertain  to  aeronautics  now  and  heretofore  under  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy 
Department,  together  with  all  official  records  and  papers  in  their  custody,  and  all 
military  and  naval  air  stations  together  with  all  land,  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus, 
equipment,  machinery,  vehicles,  vessels,  and  all  other  property  of  whatsoever  descrip- 
tion m  the  custody  of  the  said  air  stations  or  corps,  offices,  bureaus,  divisions,  sections, 
and  branches  of  the  Government. 

And  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Aeronautics, 
at  any  time,  such  part  as  to  him  may  seem  best  of  any  corps,  offices,  bureaus,  divi- 
sions, or  other  branches  of  the  Government  as  may  be  engaged  in  work  pertaining  to- 
aeronautics. 

And  each  and  every  function,  authority,  power,  duty,  and  jurisdiction  of  whatso- 
ever character  it  may  be,  vested  at  the  time  of  any  transfer  aforesaid  in  the  head  of 
the  executive  department  from  which  said  corps,  office,  bureau,  division,  section,  or 
other  branch  of  the  Government  is  transferred,  shall  to  the  extent  which  said  func- 
tion, authority,  powrer,  duty,  or  jurisdiction  pertains  to  said  corps,  office,  bureau, 
division,  section,  or  other  branch  of  the  Government,  immediately  upon  said  transfer 
become  vested,  and  hereafter  remain  vested,  in  the  Director  of  Aeronautics.  And  all 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  available  at  the  time  of  the  above-mentioned 
transfers  of  corps,  offices,  bureaus,  divisions,  sections,  and  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  military  and  naval  air  stations  for  the  use  of  any  such  transferred  corps,, 
office,  bureau,  division,  section,  or  branch  of  the  Government  or  military  or  naval 
air  station,  or  other  branch  of  the  Government,  or  which  may  become  available  there- 
after, or  for  the  purpose  of  pay,  additional  pay,  or  allowances  of  officers,  flying  officers, 
enlisted  men,  or  civilian  employees  thereof,  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatever  relat- 
ing to  aeronautics,  shall  be  and  remain  available  in  similar  manner  and  to  the  Bame 
extent  as  if  no  transfer  had  been  made. 

That  the  Director  of  Aeronautics  shall  have  charge  in  the  buildings  or  premises  occu-  ' 
pied  by  or  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Aeronautics  of  the  library,  furniture,  v^ 
fixtures,  records,  and  other  property  pertaining  to  it,  or  thereafter  required  for  use  in 
its  business.  He  shall  be  allowed  to  expend  for  the  purchase  of  land,  buildings, 
materials,  machinery,  vehicles,  vessels,  and  apparatus  required  for  the  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Aeronautics  in  promoting,  developing,  and  regulating  navigation 
of  the  air,  and  for  periodicals,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  library,  and  for  rental  of  proper 
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quarters  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Department  of  Aeronautics  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  all  other  incidental  expenses,  such  sums  as  Congress  may  pro- 
vide from  time  to  time:  Provided,  hoivever,  That  where  any  corps,  office,  bureau, 
division,  or  branch  of  the  Government  transferred  by  this  act  to  the  Department  of 
Aeronautics  is  occupying  rented  building?  or  premises  it  may  still  continue  to  do  so 
until  other  suitable  quartern  are  provided  for  its  use:  And  "provided  further,  That  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Aeronautics  all  civilian  employees  now  em- 
ployed in  any  of  the  corps,  offices,  bureaus,  divisions,  and  branches  in  this  act  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Aeronautics  are  each  and  all  hereby  transferred  to  said 
department  at  their  present  grades  and  salaries,  excepting  where  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act:  And  provided  furtker,  That  all  laws  prescribing  work  and  defining  duties 
of  the  several  corps,  offices,  bureaus,  divisions,  and  branches  by  this  act  transferred  to 
and  made  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Aeronautics  shall,  so  far  as  the  same  are  not  in 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  remain  in  full  force  and  effect,  to  be  executed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  Aeronautics. 

Skc.  5.  That  the  United  States  Air  Force  shall  consist  of  all  commissioned  officers 
and  enlisted  men  serving  in  or  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Aeronautics,  all  reserves 
of  said  force,  volunteers,  or  any  other  air  forces  acting  as  a  part  of  or  attached  to  the 
Department  of  Aeronautics.  The  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Aeronautics,  in- 
cluding the  personnel  above  transferred  or  authorized  or  hereafter  transferred  thereto 
from  the  Departments  of  War  and  Navy,  shall  consist  of  the  commissioned  officers 
and  enlisted  men  comprising  the  Air  Force  and  civilian  employees.  Commissioned 
officers  of  the  Air  Force  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(a)  From  graduates  of  aeronautical  schools. 

(b)  By  transfer  from  the  Army  or  Navy. 

(c )  From  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Air  Force. 

(d)  From  civil  life. 

(e )  Experts  in  various  lines  of  technical  work,  who  shall  be  commissioned  on  a  staff 
basis  only. 

Enlisted  men  of  the  Air  Force  shall  be  recruited  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  effect 
in  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  President.  The  civilian  per- 
sonnel employed  in  the  Department  of  Aeronautics  shall  be  of  two  classes:  (a)  rer- 
sonnel  subject  to  civil-service  laws,  wherever  same  apply;  (b)  personnel  of  certain 
selected  technical  qualifications,  to  be  employed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of 
Aeronautics  without  reference  to  the  civil -service  aws. 

For  the  purpose  of  training,  education,  and  coordination  of  departmental  functions, 
officers,  enlisted  men,  and  civilian  personnel  of  the  Departments  of  War,  Navy,  and 
other  departments  of  the  Government  may  be  temporarily  detailed  from,  time  to  time 
to  the  Department  of  Aeronautics,  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Director  of  Aeronautics  and  the  head  of  the  other  governmental  departments 
concerned.  Reciprocal  arrangements  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  for  the 
temporary  detail  of  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  civilian  personnel,  for  purposes  similar 
to  the  above  mentioned,  from  the  Department  of  Aeronautics  to  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  a  reserve  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  for  the  Air  Force, 
there  is  hereby  established  in  the  Department  of  Aeronautics  an  Air  Force  Reserve, 
to  be  organized  into  such  reserve  corps,  forces,  and  other  organizations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  President,  and  said  aeronautical  reserve,  until  such  time  as  further 
legislation  is  enacted  by  Congress,  shall  be  governed  by  all  existing  laws  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  act  governing  reserve  organizations  of  the  Army.  All  officers  and 
enlisted  men  in  any  reserve,  reserve  corps,  or  other  reserve  organizations  of  the  De- 
partments of  War  and  Navy  pertaining  to  aeronautics  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  trans- 
ferred to  the  reserve  of  the  Department  of  Aeronautics,  with  equivalent  rank,  grade, 
ratines,  and  privileges,  and  shall  be  governed,  until  otherwise  prescribed  by  the 
President,  by  all  prevailing  laws  regarding  the  reserve  of  the  department  from  which 
such  officers  and  enlisted  men  are  transferred. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Aeronautics,  the  enlisted  personnel 
serving  in  corps,  offices,  bureaus,  divisions,  sections,  and  branches  of  the  Government 
pertaining  to  aeronautics  now  and  heretofore  under  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy 
Department  and  in  this  act  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Aeronautics,  shall  be,  and 
hereby  are,  transferred  to  the  Air  Force  with  grade,  pay,  ratings,  and  allowances 
equivalent  to  those  now  held  and  received  by  them.  The  commissioned  personnel 
serving  in  corps,  offices,  bureaus,  divisions,  sections,  and  branches  of  the  Government 
pertaining  to  aeronautics  now  and  heretofore  under  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy 
Department  and  in  this  act  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Aeronautics,  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  be  transferred  to  the  Air  Force  and  permanently  com- 
missioned therein  with  rank,  pay,  ratings,  and  allowances  equivalent  to  those  now  held 
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and  received  by  them :  Provided,  hovDever,  That  no  officer  shall  be  so  transferred  without 
his  consent:  And  provided,  That  officers  transferred  from  the  Navy  to  the  Air  Force 
shall  be  commissioned  therein  and  take  rank  with  officers  transferred  from  the  Army 
to  the  Air  Force  according  to  length  of  commissioned  service:  And  provided,  That  all 
laws  now  in  effect  pertaining  to  the  rating  of  flying  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Army  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  and  shall  apply  to  all  flying  officers  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  except  as  herein  especially  provided,  and  all  authority  to 
rate  flying  officers  now  delegated  by  law  to  officers  of  the  Naval  or  Military  Establish-  . 
ments  or  any  branch  or  service  thereof  is  hereby  transferred  and  vested  in  the  Director  V 
of  Aeronautics:  And  provided  further.  That  former  officers  of  the  aeronautical  branches 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  who  served  creditably  in  the  war  against  Germany  may  be 
commissioned  in  the  Air  Force  upon  the  basis  of  their  record  01  qualifications  and  serv- 
ice, without  further  technical  examination  at  any  time  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  passage  of  this  act. 

The  officer  personnel  of  the  Air  Force  shall  be  commissioned  in  the  following  grades: 
Major  general,  brigadier  general,  colonel,  lieutenant  colonel,  major,  captain,  firet 
lieutenant,  and  second  lieutenant.  In  the  initial  organization  of  the  Air  Force,  the 
number  in  the  various  grades  below  the  rank  of  general  officer  shall  not  exceed  the 
following  percentages  of  the  total  authorized  strength  of  the  Air  Force,  namely,  colonels 
3  per  centum;  lieutenant  colonels,  3  per  centum;  majors.  9  per  centum;  captains,  15 

?er  centum;  first  lieutenants,  30  per  centum;  second  lieutenants,  40  per  centum: 
'rovided  further,  That  no  officer  shall  exercise  command  over  aeronautical  flying  units 
except  a  flying  officer,  namely,  a  regularly  qualified  pilot  or  observer,  and  that  the 
commanding  officer  or  military  head  of  the  Air  Force  snail  be  a  flying  officer. 

During  a  flying  officers'  service,  if  at  any  time  he  is  detailed  to  a  command  which 
carries  a  higher  grade  in  the  current  tables  of  organization,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  said 
higher  grade  during  his  tenure  of  the  command,  and  should  he  be  retired  while  holding 
such  command,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  retirement  as  of  that  grade:  And  provided  further, 
That  a  flight  within  a  squadron  shall  be  commanded  by  a  captain,  a  squadron  or 
balloon  company  shall  be  commanded  by  a  major,  a  group  of  two  or  more  squadrons  or 
balloon  companies  shall  be  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  colonel,  a  wing  of  two  or  more 
groups  shall  be  commanded  by  a  colonel,  a  brigade  of  two  or  more  wings  shall  be  com- 
manded by  a  brigadier  general,  a  division  of  two  or  more  brigades  shall  be  commanded 
by  a  major  general:  Provided,  That  the  President  may  fix  the  rank  to  be  held  by 
commanders  and  officers  of  lighter-than-air  units:  And  provided  further,  That  flying 
officers  in  the  Air  Force,  unless  sooner  promoted  to  fill  existing  vacancies,  shall  be 
eligible  for  promotion  upon  the  following  basis:  After  three  years'  sendee  to  be  pro- 
moted to  first  lieutenant,  after  five  years'  sendee  to  be  promoted  to  captain,  after 
twelve  years'  sendee  to  be  promoted  to  major,  after  twenty  years'  service  to  be  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant  colonel,  after  thirty  years'  sendee  to  be  promoted  to  colonel. 
Upon  completion  of  thirty  years'  sendee,  or  at  any  time,  if  on  account  of  phytdcal 
disability,  a  flying  officer  shall  be  entitled  to  retirement  with  76  per  centum  of  the  pay 
drawn  by  him  at  date  of  retirement.  Should  a  flying  officer  retire  at  any  time  during 
his  period  of  service  of  thirty  years,  except  for  physical  disability,  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  retired  pay  proportioned  to  the  following  graduated  retirement  pay  scale:  Twenty- 
five  per  centum  retired  pay  for  ten  years'  service;  50  per  centum  retired  pay  for  twenty 
yeirs'  service;  75  per  centum  retired  pay  for  thirty  years'  sendee.  The  retired  pay 
after  ten  years'  service  shall  be  computed  in  proportion  to  the  time  served:  And 
provided  further.  That  nonflyinjj  officers  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  flving  officers  except  authority  to  exercise  command  over  aeronautical  flying  units. 
Tne  grade  of  master  aviation  mechanic  is  hereby  created  in  the  Department  of 
Aeronautics.  The  pay,  allowances,  and  rank  of  a  master  aviation  mechanic  shall  be 
equivalent  to  the  pay,  allowances,  and  rank  of  a  master  signal  electrician  in  the 
Signal  Corps  of  the  Army.  The  enlisted  strength  of  the  Air  Force,  exclusive  of  aux- 
iliary troops,  shall  consist  of  master  aviation  mechanic,  first  sergeants,  sergeants  (first 
class),  sergeants,  chauffeurs  (first  class),  chauffeurs,  corporals,  cooks,  privates  (first 
class),  and  privates,  the  number  in  each  grade  being  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
President.  The  numbers  in  the  various  grades  shall  not  exceed  the  following  per- 
centages of  the  total  authorized  enlisted  strength  of  the  Air  Force,  namely,  master 
aviation  mechanics,  2  per  centum;  first  sergeants,  2  per  centum;  sergeants  (first  class), 

7  per  centum;  sergeants,  10  per  centum;  chauffeurs  (first  class),  4  per  centum; 
chauffeurs,  8  per  centum;  corporals,  20  per  centum.    The  number  of  privates  (first  # 
class)  shall  not  excedd  25  per  centum  of  the  number  of  privates:  Provided,  That  the  V* 
ratings  of  aviation  mechanic  and  balloon  mechanic,  as  now  authorized  by  law  for  the 
Army,  and  with  such  additional  compensation  as,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President, 
shall  be  deemed  necessary  from  time  to  time,  are  hereby  authorized  for  enlisted  men 

of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Director  of  Aeronautics  is  authorized  from  time  to  time  to 
cause  such  number  of  enlisted  men  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  be  so  rated. 
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The  total  commissioned  and  enlisted  strength  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  Air 
Force,  which  number  shall  not  be  included  in  the  effective  strength  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  number  in  each  rank  and  grade  shall  be  limited  and  fixed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  President  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  Air  Force.  This  strength  shall 
consist  of  like  ranks  and  giadest  and  like  numbers  in  each  rank  and  grade,  to  those 
now  authorized  in  similar  corps  and  departments  of  the  Army:  And  provided  further. 
That  for  the  purpose  of  efficient  organization  at  the  outset  of  operations  of  the  Air 
Forces,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Aeronautics,  all  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  Department  of  War  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy  now  serving 
in  staff  corps,  departments,  and  bureaus  and  attached  as  auxiliary  troops  to  aeronau- 
tical headquarters,  staffs,  tactical  units,  or  other  aeronautical  organizations  within 
the  War  or  Navy  Departments  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  transferred  to  the  Air  Force 
to  be  assigned  to  corresponding  staff  corps,  departments,  and  bureaus  of  the  Air  Force 
with  equivalent  rank,  grade,  pay,  and  allowances  to  those  previously  held  and  re- 
ceived in  their  former  departments:  Provided,  however,  That  no  officer  shall  be  so 
transferred  without  his  consent. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  corps,  offices,  bureaus,  divisions,  sections,  branches,  and  units 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  with  all  records,  papers,  furniture,  buildings, 
materials,  machinery,  apparatus,  vehicles,  vessels,  and  material  pertaining  thereto 
which  have  heretofore  operated  for  the  purpose  of  defense  against  aircraft,  including 
all  antiaircraft  artillery,  antiaircraft  machine  guns,  searchlights,  and  other  appur- 
tenances, are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Aeronautics. 

And  each  and  every  function,  authority,  power,  duty,  and  jurisdiction,  of  whatsoever 
character  it  may  be,  vested  at  the  time  of  any  transfer  aforesaid  in  the  head  of  the 
executive  department  from  which  such  corps,  office,  bureau,  division,  section,  or 
branch  is  transferred,  shall  to  the  extent  to  which  such  function,  authority,  power, 
dutv.  or  jurisdiction  pertains  to  such  corps,  office,  bureau,  division,  section,  or  branch 
of  the  Government,  immediately  upon  such  transfers,  become  vested  and  hereafter 
remain  vested  in  the  Director  of  Aeronautics. 

All  land,  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus,  equipment,  and  property,  of  whatsoever 
description,  and  all  official  records  and  papers  in  the  custody  of  any  executive  depart- 
ment rrom  which  any  corps,  office,  bureau,  division,  or  other  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  transferred  as  aforesaid  and  pertaining  to  the  business  of  such  transferred 
corps,  office,  bureau,  division,  or  other  branch  of  the  Government  shall  at  the  time 
of  such  transfer,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  and  in  so  far  as  such  action  can 
be  taken  without  hindering  the  work  of  the  executive  department  from  which  such 
transfer  is  made,  be  given  over  into  the  custody  of  the  Department  of  Aeronautics. 
And  all  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  available  at  the  time  of  such  transfer 
for  the  use  of  any  such  transferred  corps,  office,  bureau,  division,  or  other  branch  of  the 
Government,  or  which  may  become  available  thereafter,  shall  be  and  remain  available 
in  similar  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  no  transfer  had  been  made:  Provided 
Jurther,  That  for  the  purpose  of  efficient  organization,  maintenance,  and  operations 
of  all  defenses  against  aircraft  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Aeronautics, 
all  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  civilian  employees  now  serving  in  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  corps,  offices,  bureaus,  divisions,  sections,  branches,  and  units  which 
have  heretofore  operated  for  the  purpose  of  defense  against  aircraft  shall  be,  and  hereby 
are,  transferred  to  the  Air  Force  with  equivalent  rank,  grade,  pay,  and  allowances  to 
those  previously  held  and  received  in  their  former  department:  Provided ,  however, 
That  no  officer  shall  be  so  transferred  without  his  consent. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  administration  of  the  Department  of  Aeronautics  and  the  Air 
Force  thereof  shall  be  governed  by  existing  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  War 
Department  and  the  Army  in  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  said  department  and 
force  as  created  and  organized  by  this  act,  until  such  time  as  other  laws  are  enacted 
and  until  other  regulations  are  prescribed  by  competent  authority;  and  the  com- 
missioned officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Air  Force  of  said  department  shall  have. 
respectively,  the  tenure  of  office,  status,  rights,  and  privileges  that  are  now  or  shall 
hereafter  be  authorized  by  law  for  commissioned  officers  ana  enlisted  men  of  similar 
grades  in  the  Army. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  Director  of  Aeronautics  shall  annually,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  make  a  report  in  writing  to  Congress,  giving  an  account  of  all  moneys  received 
and  disbursed  by  him  and  his  department  and  describing  the  work  done  by  the  depart- 
ment. He  shall  also,  from  time  to  time,  make  such  special  investigations  and  reports 
as  may  be  required  by  the  President  or  by  Congress,  or  which  he  himself  may  deem 


Sbc.  9.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  the  date  of  its  passage,  and 
all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  inconsistent  therewith 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 
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[S.  2C91,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  first  session.] 

A  BILL  To  provide  for  universal  military,  naval,  and  vocational  training  and  for  mobilization  of  the  man- 
hood of  the  Nation  in  a  national  emergency. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  National  Service  Act. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  President  shall  make  all  such  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  military  or  naval  training  and  any  preparatory  education  therefor 
required  by  this  act  shall  be  such  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation,  and  shall  include 
vocational  training  in  appropriate  trades  which  may  be  necessary  in  time  of  war  and 
useful  in  time  of  peace,  to  such  extent  as  may  be  practicable. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  (excluding  residents  of  Alaska 
and  the  insular  possessions)  and  all  male  persons  who  reside  therein  and  who  have 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  other  than  persons  excepted  by  this  act, 
shall,  upon  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  or  within  two  years  thereafter,  be 
subject  to  military  or  naval  service  for  training  purposes,  and  shall  be  inducted  into 
the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  for  this  purpose  and  serve  therein  for  a  train- 
ing period  of  six  months  and  for  such  further  tune  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary 
for  enrollment,  mobilization,  and  demobilization.  They  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
electing,  in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation,  whether 
such  service  shall  begin  when  they  attain  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  or  whether  it 
shall  be  deferred  for  not  more  than  two  years,  and  of  expressing  whether  they  desire 
to  serve  in  the  Army  or  in  the  Navy,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  they  shall  serve  in 
accordance  with  such  expressed  desire.  All  persons  subject  to  service  as  aforesaid 
who  do  not  begin  such  service  within  two  years  after  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  because  they  have  been  excepted  from  service  or  for  any  other  reason,  shall 
begin  such  sendee  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  but  not  after  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty-six  years.  Any  alien  male  resident  not  less  than  eighteen  nor  more  than 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  who  is  qualified  to  become  a  citizen  and  who,  if  a  citizen, 
would  be  subject  to  sendee  for  training,  may,  with  his  consent,  be  inducted  into 
the  sendee  as  aforesaid,  and,  upon  honorable  completion  of  such  service,  shall  there- 
upon have  the  privilege  of  electing  forthwith  to  become  a  citizen,  upon  applying  for 
naturalization,  within  six  months  after  the  issue  of  such  certificate,  to  any  court 
having  jurisdiction  to  confer  naturalization,  and  executing  the  renunciation  and 
taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  naturalization  law,  but  without  being  required  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  naturalization  law,  and  any  court, 
having  jurisdiction,  to  which  such  application  is  made,  must  forthwith  grant  the  same, 
and  issue  a  certificate  of  naturalization  in  due  form  without  any  fee  or  charge  what- 
soever. An  alien  male  resident  who  shall  claim  and  secure  exception  from  military 
sendee  for  training  purposes  or  otherwise,  upon  the  ground  of  alienage,  shall  not  be 
admitted  to  citizenship  thereafter,  but  shall  be  forever  barred  therefrom. 

Sec  5.  Persons  subject  to  service  under  this  Act,  who  are  not  sufficiently  educated 
or  instructed  in  the  English  language  to  be  able  to  profit  by  military  or  naval  training, 
may  be  required  to  receive,  prior  to  the  training  period,  such  preparatory  education 
as  may  be  necessary  to  fit  them  therefor,  to  be  prescribed  by  regulation.  For  this 
purpose  they  may  be  inducted  into  the  service  or  not,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regu- 
lation.    The  preparatory  educational  period  shall  not  exceed  three  months. 

Sec.  6.  During  the  training  period,  and,  if  inducted  into  the  service,  during  the 
preparatory  educational  period,  each  man  shall  receive  pay  at  the  rate  of  ?5  a  month, 
besides  transportation,  clothing,  laundry,  shelter,  subsistence,  and  all  necessary 
medical  and  dental  attendance. 

Sec  7.  The  following  shall  be  excepted  from  liability  to  service  for  training  pur- 
poses and  from  preparatory  education  therefor,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed: 

(a)  Persons  exempted  or  excepted  from  military  or  naval  service  by  treaty; 

(b)  Citizens  or  subjects  of  any  country  with  "which  the  United  States  is  at  war 
or  of  any  ally  of  such  country; 

(c)  Persons  in  a  status  with  respect  to  persons  dependent  upon  them  for  support 
which  renders  their  exception  advisable,  as  mav  be  prescribed  by  regulation:  Pro- 
vided,  That  his  exception  shall  not  be  applicable  when  suitable  provision  is  made 
by  law  for  the  support  of  such  dependents; 

(d)  Persons  who  are  in  the  military  or  naval  sendee  of  the  United  States  or  who 
have  served  therein  for  a  period  of  six  months,  including,  however,  only  such  kinds 
of  prior  service  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation; 

(e)  Persons  mentally,  morally,  or  physically  incapable  of  profiting  by  such  training. 
No  exception  shall  continue  when  a  cause  therefor  no  longer  exists. 
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Sec.  8.  Men  who  have  honorably  completed  their  training  period  may  enlist  in  the 
Army  or  in  the  Marine  Corps  if  trained  in  the  Army,  or  in  the  Navy  if  trained  therein: 
Provided,  That  the  authorized  numbers  of  the  Army,  Marine  Corps,  or  Navy  shall 
not  be  exceeded  thereby. 

Sec.  9.  In  case  voluntary  enlistments  shall  be  insufficient  to  maintain  the  Regular 
Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  at  the  numbers  from  time  to  time  required  by  law, 
then' so  many  men  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  Regular  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps  at  such  numbers  may  be  selected,  pursuant  to  regulation,  from  among 
the  men  completing  their  training  period,  and  the  men  so  selected  shall  serve  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Nlarine  Corps  for  an  additional  period  of  one  year.  The  number 
so  selected  from  each  State  or  Territory  shall  bear,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  same 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  men  so  selected  as  the  number  of  men  from  that 
State  or  Territory  Berving  for  training  purposes  during  the  last  preceding  calendar 
year  bears  to  the  whole  number  so  serving  during  such  calendar  year. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  who  qualifies  pursuant  to  Taw  and  regulations  as  a  cadet  in  the 
United  States  "Military  or  Naval  Academy  or  as  a  Regular  or  Reserve  officer  in  the 
Army.  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps,  while  continuing  to  be  such  cadet  or  officer,  shall  not 
be  required  to  perform  military  or  naval  service  except  in  the  grade  which  he  holds 
at  the  time. 

Sec.  11.  A  Reserve  of  the  Army  is  hereby  established.  The  enlisted  personnel  of 
such  Reserve  shall  include,  as  may  be  required  by  regulation: 

(a;  All  male  persons  who  honorably  served  in  the  Army  or  Marine  Corps  at  any 
time  between  April  6, 1917  ,and  November  11, 1918,  and  who  elect  to  become  members 
of  the  Reserve.  Their  sendee  in  the  Reserve  shall  continue  for  a  period  of  five  years 
beginning  when  this  Act  shall  take  effect,  but  not  after  they  respectively  reach  the 
age  of  thirty  years; 

<b)  All  men  not  hereinafter  excepted  who  may  hereafter  serve  in  the  Army  for  any 
part  of  the  training  period  prescribed  by  this  act.  Their  service  shall  continue  for 
a  period  of  ten  years  beginning  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  their  training 
period. 

Sec.  12.  There  shall  be  excepted  from  service  as  enlisted  men  in  the  Reserve  of 
the  Armv,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed: 

(a)  Officers  holding  regular  or  reserve  commissions  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine 
Corpe.  and  men  enlisted  and  serving  therein;  members  of  the  Reserve  of  the  Navy  and 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Naval  Militia  recognized  by  the  Navy  Department,  but 
not  exceeding  the  numbers  hereinafter  specified  in  section  17; 

(b)  Men  of  any  State,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  for  each  Senator  and 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  such  State,  who  are  in  active  service  as 
officers  or  enlisted  men  in  organizations  of  the  National  Guard  or  active  militia  of  such 
State  recognized  by  the  War  Department; 

(c)  Men  who  have  served  as  officers  or  enlisted  men  in  such  organizations  of  the 
National  Guard  or  active  militia,  including  the  Naval  Militia,  for  not  less  than  three 
years,  of  which  the  first  two  shall  have  been  in  active  service; 

(d )  Men  in  a  status  with  respect  to  their  families  or  other  persons  dependent  upon 
them  for  support  which  renders  advisable  their  exception  from  the  reserve,  while 
in  such  a  status:  Provided,  That  this  exception  shall  not  be  applicable  when  suitable 
provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  support  of  such  dependents; 

(e)  Men  the  nature  of  whose  occupations  or  whose  residence  is  such  as  to  render 
their  exception  from  the  reserve  advisable  while  remaining  in  such  occupation  or 
continuing  in  such  residence; 

<()  Federal.  State,  county,  and  municipal  officers  and  employees  the  nature  of 
whope  official  functions  is  such  as  to  render  their  exception  from  the  reserve  advisable, 
including  in  this  class  a  reasonable  police  force  and  police  reserves  in  the  several  States 
and  municipalities. 

No  exception  from  the  reserve  shall  continue  when  a  cause  therefor  no  longer  exists. 

Sec.  13.  That  the  members  of  the  reserve  during  their  first  five  years  of  service 
therein  shall  be  subject  to  active  military  service  for  additional  training  in  the 
respective  organizations  of  the  reserve  to  which  they  shall  be  assigned  as  may  be 
provided  by  regulation  for  not  exceeding  three  weeks  in  any  one  year  and  not  ex- 
ceeding nine  weeks  in  all:  Provided,  however,  That  members  of  the  reserve  who 
served  in  the  Army  or  Marine  Corps  for  not  less  than  six  months  between  April  6, 
1917.  and  November  11,  1918,  or  who  may  be  honorably  discharged  from  the  Army 
or  Marine  Corps,  after  service  therein  for  not  less  than  six  months,  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  further  active  military  service  for  training  except  with  their  consent. 

Sec.  14.  That  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  excluding  the  insular  possessions 
and  Alaska,  shall  be  divided,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation,  into  not  less  than 
four  army  areas  and  not  less  than  twelve  corps  areas,  each  corps  area  to  contain  at 
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least  one  training  division  and  one  or  more  reserve  divisions.  The  reserve  shall 
be  organized,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation,  into  not  less  than  four  armies, 
one  for  each  army  area,  and  into  not  less  than  twelve  corps,  one  for  each  corps  area, 
and  into  such  reserve  units  of  Coast  Artillery  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation. 
Each  corps  shall  be  organized,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation,  into  at  least  one 
training  division  and  one  or  more  reserve  divisions.  In  time  of  war  training  divisions 
may  be  detached  and  used  for  training  replacements.  Each  member  of  the  reserve 
shall  be  assigned  to  and  serve  in  an  organization  of  the  reserve  established  for  the  /* 
locality  in  which  he  lives,  and,  as  prescribed  by  regulation,  may,  upon  change  of  resi-  >» 
dence,  be  transferred  to  the  appropriate  organization  of  the  reserve  for  the  locality 
of  his  new  residence. 

In  organizing  the  reserve  the  names,  numbers,  and  other  designations  of  the  organi- 
zations that  served  in  the  World  War  between  April  6,  1917,  and  November  11,  1918, 
shall  be  preserved  so  far  as  practicable. 

The  reserve  shall  include  such  units,  socially  available  for  immediate  service  at 
anv  time,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation. 

&ec.  15.  That  in  all  arms  and  tranches  of  the  Army  and  the  reserve  the  numbers, 
composition,  and  organization  of  Army  staffs  and  troops  and  corps  staffs  and  troops, 
and  the  numbers,  composition,  and  organization  of  divisional  and  other  staffs  and  of 
armies,  corps,  and  divisions  and  other  units,  including  Coast  Artillery,  shall  be  such 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation. 

Sec.  16.  That  Army  and  corps  commanders  are  authorized  to  assign  Regular  and 
Reserve  officers  on  duty  under  them  to  any  temporary  rank  or  duty,  including  general 
staff  dutv,  appropriate  to  any  assignment  to  tactical  units  or  to  Army,  corps,  or  divi- 
sion staffs:  Provided,  however,  That  such  officers  shall  receive  the  pay  and  allowances 
of  their  respective  permanent  grades,  except  that  an  officer  assigned  to  duty  requiring 
him  to  be  mounted  shall  be  entitled  to  the  allowances  appropriate  to  such  duty  in  the 
permanent  or  temporary  grade  then  held  by  him.  The  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  any 
arm  or  branch  of  the  Regular  Army  may,  without  change  of  pay  or  allowances  anb! 
without  affecting  their  grade  or  status,  be  assigned  temporarily  to  duty  in  any  other 
arm  or  branch  of  the  service.  No  officer,  however,  shall  be  assigned  to  any  command 
or  duty  until  he  shall  have  qualified  for  such  command  or  for  the  performance  of  such 
duty  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed. 

Dutv  in  an  Army,  corps,  or  division  staff  or  in  the  training  service  shall  be  considered 
duty  with  the  line  within  the  meaning  of  section  27  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved 
February  2,  1901,  section  5  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  3,  1916,  and  section 
3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  12,  19J7. 

Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed,  any  man  who  honorably  served  in  the  Armv  of 
the  United  States  between  April  6,  1917,  and  November  1 1 2  1918,  either  as  an  officer 
or  enlisted  man,  and  any  man  who  has  completed  the  training  period,  and  any  other 
person  specially  qualified  for  any  technical  branch  of  the  service,  mav  be  commis- 
sioned as  a  Reserve  officer.  Sucn  commissions  may  be  provisional  or  for  a  specified 
period  of  time,  not  exceeding  five  years.  Reserve  officers  may  be  commissioned 
with  any  rank,  including  that  of  general  officer,  and  may  be  assigned  to  any  duty, 
including  general  staff  duty,  without  regard  to  age,  except  that  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions concerning  the  relation  between  age  and  retirement  which  apply  to  officers  of 
the  Regular  Army  in  active  service  shall  also  apply  to  Reserve  officers. 

Reserve  officers  shall  be  commissioned  in  the  Army  generally  and  not  in  anv  arm, 
corps,  department,  or  branch  thereof,  and  may  be  assigned  to  any  duty  for  which  they 
are  qualified,  as  may  be  provided  by  regulation.  They  shall  take  rank,  among  them- 
selves, according  to  the  length  of  active  service  performed  by  them  in  the  permanent 
or  temporary  grades  in  which  they  are  serving.  When  called  into  active  service,  a 
Reserve  officer  shall  take  rank,  as  between  himself  and  any  other  officer,  Regular 
or  Reserve,  according  to  the  length  of  active  service  performed  by  each  in  the  respect- 
ive grades,  whether  permanent  or  temporary,  in  which  they  are  serving  at  the  time 

Selection  and  promotion  of  Reserve  officers  shall  be  according  to  merit  as  ascer- 
tained from  service  and  experience  in  the  world  war,  or  after  training,  observation, 
and  examination,  as  may  be  provided  by  regulation.  Seniority  shall  have  such 
effect  upon  promotion  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation. 

Such  line  and  staff  and  vocational  schools,  including  correspondence  schools,  may 
be  conducted  for  the  instruction  of  Regular  and  Reserve  officers  and  enlisted  men t 
men  in  training  and  members  of  the  Reserve  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation.        .    1 

Sec.  17.  That  a  Reserve  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  established.    The  enlisted  personnel    \J 
of  such  Reserve  shall  include: 

(a)  All  male  persons  who  served  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  at  any  time 
between  April  6,  1917,  and  November  11,  1918,  and  who  elect  to  become  members  of 
the  Reserve;  their  service  in  the  Reserve  shall  continue  for  a  period  of  five  years, 


• 
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beginning  when  this  act  shall  take  effect,  hut  not  after  they  shall  respectively  reach 
the  age  of  thirty  years. 

(b)  All  men  who  may  hereafter  serve  in  the  Navy  for  any  part  of  the  training  period 
prescribed  by  this  act.  Their  service  shall  continue  for  a  period  of  ten  years  begin- 
ning immediately  after  the  expiration  of  their  training  period. 

Sec.  18.  That  there  shall  be  excepted  from  service  as  enlisted  men  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  Navy,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed : 

iai  Officers  holding  Regular  or  Reserve  commissions  in  the  Navy  and  men  enlisted 
therein: 

ib>  Men  of  any  State,  to  the  number  of  fifty  for  each  Senator  and  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  such  State,  who  are  serving  as  officers  or  enlisted  men 
in  organizations  of  the  Naval  Militia  of  such  State  recognized  by  the  Navy  Department; 

icj  Men  who  have  served  as  officers  or  enlisted  men  in  such  organizations  of  the 
Naval  Militia  for  not  less  than  three  years,  of  which  the  first  two  shall  have  been  in 
active  service; 

(dt  The  other  classes  of  persons  excepted  from  service  in  the  Army  Reserve  by 
section  12,  subdivisions  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  of  this  act. 

No  exception  shall  continue  when  a  cause  therefor  no  longer  exists. 

The  members  of  the  Reserve  of  the  Navy,  during  the  first  five  years  of  their  service 
therein,  shall  be  subject  to  active  naval  service  for  additional  training,  as  may  be 
provided  by  regulation,  for  not  more  than  three  weeks  in  any  one  year  and  not  more 

the 

and 

discharged 

from  the  Navy  after  service  therein  for  not  less  than  six  months  shall  not  be  subject 
to  further  active  naval  service  for  training  except  with  their  consent. 

Sec.  19.  That  members  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  Reserves,  in  addition  to  being 
subject  to  call  for  active  service  for  training  as  hereinbefore  provided,  may  at  any  time, 
with  their  own  consent  and  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation,  be  called  into  active 
service  for  further  training  and  instruction,  to  act  as  instructors,  or  to  perform  any 
other  appropriate  duty  for  which  they  may  be  qualified .  All  members  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Reserves  may  be  required  to  make  an  annual  report  by  mail  or  otherwise j  to 
submit  to  an  annual  medical  examination,  and  if  necessary  to  receive  medical 
treatment. 

Sec.  20.  That  during  the  performance  of  any  active  service  members  of  the  Army 
■fld  Navy  Reserves  shall  receive  the  pay  and  allowances  of  their  corresponding  grades 
ip  the  Regular  Establishments  and  transportation,  clothing,  laundry,  shelter,  sub- 
sistence, and  all  necessary  medical  and  dental  attendance. 

Sec.  21.  That  Reserve  officers  of  the  Army  or  Marine  Corps  with  rank  not  above 
that  of  colonel,  and  of  the  Navy  with  rank  not  above  that  of  captain,  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  alone,  and  Reserve  officers  above  said  grades  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  22.  That  Reserve  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  call  for  active  service  for  training,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation,  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  weeks  in  any  one  year;  with  their  consent  they  may  be 
called  into  active  service  at  any  time  and  for  any  period,  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
regulation,  for  further  training  or  instruction,  to  act  as  instructors,  or  to  perform  any 
other  appropriate  duty  for  which  they  may  be  qualified,  including  duty  with  the 
Regular  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  National  Guard,  active  militia  or  Naval  Militia 
of  the  several  States. 

Sec.  23.  That  during  the  performance  of  any  active  service  Reserve  officers  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  shall  receive  the  pay  and  allowances  of  their  correspond- 
ing grades  in  the  Regular  Establishments. 

Sec  24.  That  the  National  Guard,  active  militia,  and  Naval  Militia  of  the  several 
States  may  be  called  forth  by  the  President  only  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
suppress  insurrections  or  repel  invasions,  and  shall  not  be  required  to  serve  outside 
of  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  or  for  more  than  three  months  in  any  one 
year.  No  call  into  Federal  service  of  the  National  Guard,  active  militia  or  Naval 
■ititia,  shall  operate  to  discharge  the  officers  or  men  thereof  rrom  the  militia  when  the 
Period  of  such  call  shall  have  expired.  The  numbers  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
therein  shall  not  be  required  to  be  greater  than  the  numbers  required  by  the  laws  of 
the  several  States.  The  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States 
ahall  be  organized  and  trained  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  laws  or 
regulations  of  the  several  States,  subject  to  such  general  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  President.  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  the  land  forces  of 
wch  militia  may  he  attached  for  training  purposes  to  the  reserve  corps  of  the  several 
corps  areas  in  which  the  several  States  are  respectively  located  and  may  participate 
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in  training  maneuvers  of  the  Regular  Army  and  Army  Reserve.  No  State  shall 
receive  any  benefit  of  any  Federal  appropriation  for  militia  purposes  in  respect  of 
any  organization  of  militia  except  such  as  shall  have  been  inspected  and  approved 
by  the  War  or  Navy  Department,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  25.  That  the  uniform  of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Reserves  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  shall  be  the  same  as  the  uniform  of  the  corresponding 
grades  in  the  regular  establishments,  with  such  distinctive  insignia,  if  any,  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulation.  The  uniform  of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  National  / 
Guard,  active  militia,  and  Naval  Militia  of  the  several  States  may  be  similar  to  the  V, 
uniform  of  the  corresponding  grades  in  the  Regular  Army  and  Navy,  but  shall  include 
some  distinctive  insignia  bearing  the  name,  at  length  or  in  abbreviated  form,  or  the 
arms,  or  both,  of  the  respective  States. 

Sec.  26.  That  whenever  the  President  shall  declare  that  a  national  emergency 
exists: 

(a)  The  members  of  the  Reserves  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  all  Reserve  officers 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  shall  be  subject  to  call  for  immediate  military  or 
naval  service  during  the  period  or  the  emergency,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed ; 

(b)  All  other  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  (except  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  Regular  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  and  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
National  Guard,  active  militia,  and  Naval  Militia  recognized  by  the  War  or  Navy- 
Department)  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  both  inclusive,  and  all  other 
male  persons  between  such  ages  residing  in  the  United  States  (including  Alaska  and 
the  insular  possessions)  who  have  within  seven  years  prior  to  the  call  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens,  except,  however,  persons  excepted  in  section  7,  subdi- 
visions (a)  and  (b),  hereof,  shall  be  subject  to  call  for  immediate  military  or  naval 
service,  as  may  be  provided  by  regulation,  and  the  order  in  which  they  shall  be 
inducted  into  such  service  shall  be  determined  by  their  classification  as  provided  in  the 
next  succeeding  section. 

Sec  27.  That  in  determining  the  order  in  which  persons  subject  to  service  under 
the  next  preceding  section  hereof  shall  be  inducted  into  service,  their  classification 
shall  be  provided  for  by  regulation,  as  follows: 

(a)  So  as  to  place  in  a  special  class  an  adequate  number  of  men  available  for  imme- 
diate service  at  any  time; 

(b)  So  as  to  constitute  such  other  special  classes  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation; 

(c)  So  as  to  place  in  a  deferred  class  those  who  are  needed  in  occupations  of  impor- 
tance in  the  maintenance  of  the  national  interest  during  the  emergency,  so  long  as 
they  regularly  and  in  good  faith  continue  in  such  occupations; 

(d)  So  as  to  place  in  a  deferred  class  those  upon  whose  families  and  dependents  the 
hardships  would  be  greatest  by  reason  of  their  induction; 

(e)  So  as  to  provide  the  Military  and  Naval  Establishments  with  persons  having 
special  qualifications,  whose  services  are  required  therein; 

(f)  So  as  to  except  from  service  any  person  who  claims  exception,  or  on  whose 
behalf  a  claim  for  exception  is  made  by  an  interested  party,  as  and  when  prescribed 
by  regulation  and  who  is: 

(1)  A  regularly  ordained  minister  of  religion; 

(2)  A  member  of  a  well-recognized  religious  sect  or  organization  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  at  least  five  years  prior  to  the  approval  of  this  act  and  whose  declared 
creed  or  principles  during  such  period  forbid  its  members  to  participate  in  war  in  any 
form  and  whose  religious  convictions  are  against  war  or  participation  therein  in  accord- 
ance with  the  creed  or  principles  of  such  sect  or  organization,  but  no  person  so  excepted 
shall  be  excepted  from  service  in  any  capacity  that  by  regulation  shall  be  declared  to 
be  non  o  nbatant; 

(3)  A  Federal.  State,  county,  or  municipal  officer  or  employee,  the  nature  of  whose 
official  functions  is  such  as  to  render  his  exception  advisable,  including  in  this  class  a 
reasonable  police  force  and  police  reserves  in  the  several  States  and  municipalities. 

No  exception  or  deferred  classification  shall  continue  when  a  cause  therefor  no 
longer  exists. 

Sec.  28.  That  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  require  at  any  time  the  registration  of  all  or  any  class  of  male  citizens  or 
residents,  or  both,  but  no  person  shall  be  required,  except  in  a  national  emergency 
proclaimed  by  the  President,  to  register  more  than  once  in  a  calendar  year:  Provided, 
That  the  following  persons  shall  be  excepted  from  registration: 

(1)  Officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  Regular  Army,  Navv,  and  Marine  Corps,  and 
Reserve  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  several  reserves  duly  enrolled  as  such; 

(2)  Diplomatic  representatives,  technical  attaches  of  foreign  embassies  and  lega- 
tions, consuls  general,  consuls,  vice  consuls,  and  consular  agents  of  foreign  countries, 
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and  such  other  representatives  and  officers  of  foreign  governments  as  may  be  excepted 
by  regulation. 

Registration  ahall  be  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  prescribed  by  proclama- 
tion or  other  public  notice  given  by  the  President,  and  all  persons  required  to  register 
shall  register  as  required  therein.  Registrants  may  be  required  to  state,  under  oath, 
or  otherwise,  such  facts  as  relate  to  their  qualifications  for  and  liability  to  military  * 

•  service,  and  amon^  other  facts  (without  limiting  the  facts  that  may  be  required  to  be 
stated)  those  relating  to  age,  residence,  occupation,  claims  for  exemption  or  excep- 
tion, and  number  of  and  relationship  to  dependents,  and  members  of  family. 

All  male  citizens,  and  all  male  residents  of  the  United  States  (except  Alaska  and 
the  insular  possessions)  not  exempted  or  excepted  by  treaty,  shall  be  required  to 
register  with  such  local  board  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation  within  three  months 
after  attaining  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  called  for 
training  as  soon  as  practicable  after  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  or  within 
such  deferred  period,  not  exceeding  two  years,  as  they  may  elect.  Any  person  so 
registering,  who  may  reouire  preparatory  education  under  section  5  of  thiB  act.  may 
be  required  to  receive  it  at  any  time  after  registration.  Any  person  so  registering, 
who  is  subject  to  or  eligible  for  military  training  under  this  act,  and  who  is  physically 
qualified  therefor,  may,  with  his  consent,  be  inducted  into  the  service  at  any  time 
after  registration,  and  before  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

Sec.  59.  That  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  what  persons  are  subject  to  mili- 
tary service  and  all  claims  for  exception  or  exemption  from  military  service,  and  all 
claims  to  be  excepted  from  the  reserves,  and  all  claims  for  deferred  classification,  and 
all  claims  of  nonliability  to  military  service  by  reason  of  age,  or  on  any  ground  pro- 
vided in  this  act,  both  in  the  case  of  those  who  may  from  time  to  time  be  registered 
and  those  who  should  have  registered  and  have  not  done  so,  Bhall  be  in  the  local  boards, 
district  boards,  and  the  National  Board  of  Appeals  hereinafter  provided  for,  which 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  administrative  and  not  judicial  bodies.  The  failure  to 
present  any  claim  of  any  nature  whatsoever,  relating  to  nonliability  to  or  exception 
or  exemption  from  military  service  or  exception  from  the  Reserves,  or  for  deferred 
clarification,  may,  if  and  when  so  provided  by  regulation,  constitute  a  waiver  of  such 
claim. 

Sec.  30.  That  local  boards  shall  be  organized.  Such  boards  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  seven  members.  Their  term  of  office  shall  be  three  years. 
The  members  of  the  boards  shall  be  appointed  by  the  military  administrator  (herein- 
after provided  for)  for  the  State  or  Territory  comprising  the  locality  over  which  the 
board  has  jurisdiction,  and  may  be  removed  by  him  at  will.  Each  such  board  shall 
have  jurisdiction  over  a  territory  prescribed  by  regulation  having  a  population  as 
nearly  as  may  be  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  and  over  all  persons  whose  registration 
records  are  or  under  regulations  should  be  in  its  possession.  Such  board  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  last  preceding  section. 
At  least  two  members  of  the  board  shall  sit  to  consider  and  determine  any  matter 
within  it*  jurisdiction.  A  determination  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board 
sitting  to  consider  any  matter  shall  be  the  determination  of  the  board.  The  members 
of  the  local  boards  shall  receive  such  compensation  for  their  services  and  such  allow- 
ance for  their  expenses  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation.  Each  board  shall  have 
such  salaried  medical  examiners,  clerks,  and  assistants  as  may  be  provided  by  regula- 
tion. Members  of  a  local  board  and  its  chief  clerk  may  administer  oaths  in  all  mat- 
ters within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board. 

Sec.  31.  That  there  shall  be  attached  to  each  local  board  a  Government  appeal 
agent,  who  shall  act  as  legal  adviser  to  the  board  and  shall  take  appeals  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  or  on  behalf  of  registrants  from  the  determinations  of  the  board, 
without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  any  person  interested  in  any  decision  to  take  an 
appeal  on  his  or  her  own  behalf.  Government  appeal  agents  Bhall  receive  only  such 
compensation  for  their  services  from  the  Government  of  from  any  other  person  as 
may  be  provided  by  regulation.  They  shall  be  appointed  by  the  military  adminis- 
trator for  the  State  or  Territory  comprising  the  locality  over  which  the  local  board 
to  which  they  are.  respectively  attached  has  jurisdiction.  They  shall  have  power  to 
ad  minister  oaths  in  all  matters  arising  under  this  act  and  the  regulations  made  in 

•  pursuance  hereof. 
Sec.  32.  That  for  each  local  board  there  may  be  such  public  advisers  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  military  administrator.  They  shall  serve  at  his  pleasure,  and  shall 
advise  persons  of  their  rights  and  dutiee  under  this  act  and  the  regulations  thereunder 
without  compensation,  and  they  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  in  all  matters 
arising  under  such  act  and  regulations. 

Sec.  33.  That  district  boards  shall  be  organized.  Such  boards  shall  consist  of 
not  less  than  nine  nor  more  than  thirty-five  members.    Their  term  of  office  shall  be 
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five  years,  and  the  members  thereof  shall  be  divided  as  nearly  as  possible  into  five 
equal  classes,  and  the  term  of  office  of  the  members  in  one  such  class  shall  expire  in 
each  year.  The  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  alone  and  may  be 
removed  by  him  at  will.  Each  district  board  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review  on 
appeal  determinations  of  local  .boards  within  such  district  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
'regulation.  The  right  to  appeal  to  a  district  board  shall  exist  only  in  such  cases 
as  mav  be  prescribed  by  regulation.  At  least  three  members  of  the  district  board 
shall  sit  to  consider  and  determine  any  appeal.  A  determination  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  board  sitting  to  consider  any  appeal  shall  be  the  determination  of  the 
board.  The  members  of  the  district  boards  shall  receive  such  compensation  for  their 
services  and  allowance  for  their  expenses  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation.  Each 
district  board  shall  have  such  salaried  medical  examiners,  clerks,  and  assistants 
as  may  be  provided  by  regulation.  Members  of  district  boards  and  their  chief  clerks 
may  administer  oaths  in  all  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  boards. 

Sec.  34.  That  a  National  Board  of  Appeals  shall  be  organized.  Such  board  shall 
consist  of  such  number  of  members,  not  less  than  fifteen,  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
regulation.  Their  term  of  office  shall  be  five  years  and  the  members  thereof  shall  be 
divided  as  nearly  as  possible  into  five  equal  classes,  and  the  term  of  office  of  the  mem- 
bers in  one  such  class  shall  expire  in  each  year.  The  members  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  mav  be 
removed  by  him  at  will.  Such  board  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review  on  appeal  the 
determinations  of  any  district  board.  The  right  to  appeal  to  the  national  board  shall 
exist  only  in  such  cases  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation.  At  least  five  members 
of  the  national  board  shall  sit  to  consider  and  determine  any  appeal.  A  determination 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board  sitting  to  consider  any  appeal  shall  be  the 
determination  of  the  board.  Each  member  of  the  national  board  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $7,500  per  annum.  The  national  board  shall  have  such 
salaried  medical  examiners,  clerks,  and  assistants  as  may  by  regulation  be  provided. 
The  members  of  the  board  and  such  clerks  attached  thereto  as  may  be  pres< ribed  bv 
regulation  may  administer  oaths  in  all  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board. 

Sec.  35.  That  there  shall  be  a  National  Military  Administrator,  and  one  or  more 
military  administrators  for  each  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  (including  the 
insular  possessions  and  Alaska  only  when  the  President  shall  declare  that  an  emergency 
exists),  each  of  whom  shall  have  such  deputies,  assistants,  inspectors,  aids,  and  clerks, 
salaried  or  otherwise,  as  may  by  regulation  be  provided.  The  National  Military 
Administrator,  under  the  direction. of  the  Secretary  of  War;  shall  have  administrative 
control  over  tne  whole  system  of  registration  and  induction  into  the  service.  The 
military  administrator  for  each  State,  Territory,  possession,  or  locality  shall  have 
administrative  control  in  such  respects  subject,  to  the  national  administrator,  over  the 
State,  Territory,  possession,  or  locality  for  which  he  is  appointed.  No  military 
administrator,  including  the  national  administrator,  shall  have  power  to  determine 
any  claim  for  exception,  exemption,  or  deferred  classification.  Military  administra- 
tors, in  luding  the  national  administrator,  may  be  officers  of  the  United  States  Army 
or  Navy,  regular  or  reserve.  The  national  administrator  and  the  administrators  of  the 
several  States,  Territories,  and  possessions  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
shall  hold  office  at  his  pleasure,  provided  that  the  appointment  of  the  National  Military 
Administrator  shall  be  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  national 
administrator  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $7,500  per  annum  and  the  administrator  for 
each  State,  Territorv,  or  possession  or  part  thereof  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $6,000  per 
annum:  Provided,  'fhat  in  the  case  of  a  Regular  or  Reserve  Army  or  Navy  officer,  he 
shall  receive  no  more  than  the  pay  and  allowances  of  his  permanent  grade  and  rank. 
Each  national  and  other  military  administrator,  and  such  of  their  deputies,  assistants, 
and  aids  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation,  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths 
in  all  matters  arising  under  this  act  and  the  regulations  made  in  pursuance  hereof. 
Medical  examiners  for  the  local  and  district  boards  and  the  national  board  shall  be 
appointed  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation. 

Sec  36.  That  the  several  members  of  the  local  and  district  boards  and  the  national 
board  and  the  national  and  other  military  administrators  and  their  deputies  thereunto 
duly  authorized  by  them,  shall  have  power  to  summon  any  person  residing  or  found 
within  the  State,  Territory,  or  possession,  within  any  part  of  which  such  board  or       . 
administrator  or  deputy  has  jurisdiction,  to  appear  at  a  time  and  place  stated  in  the    ii 
summons  and  give  testimony  and  answer  under  oath  such  questions  as  may  be  re-    ^ 
quired  respecting  matters  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  this  act  and  the  regulations 
made  hereunder. 

Such  summons  shall  in  all  cases  be  served  by  a  person  over  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  thereunto  authorized  in  writing  by  the  official  issuing  the  summons,  and  a  copy 
thereof  shall  be  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed  or  left  at  his  last  and  usual 
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place  of  abode,  allowing  such  person  at  least  one  day  for  each  twenty-five  miles  he  may 
be  required  to  travel,  computed  from  the  place  of  service  to  the  place  of  examination, 
together  with  such  witness  fee  and  allowance  for  mileage  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
regulation.  A  certificate  of  service  made  by  the  person  who  served  the  summons 
shall  be  evidence  of  the  facts  stated  therein  on  the  hearing  of  an  application  for  an 
attachment. 

Whenever  any  person  summoned  as  herein  authorized  neglects  or  refuses  to  obey 
such  summons,  or  to  £ive  testimony,  or  to  answer  questions  as  required,  the  official  by 
whom  the  summons  is  issued  may  apply  to  any  district  or  circuit  judge  of  the  United 
States  or  to  any  United  States  commissioner  for  the  district  within  which  the  person  so 
summoned  resides  or  is  found,  for  an  attachment  against  him  as  for  a  contempt.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  or  commissioner  to  hear  the  application,  and,  if  satis- 
factory proof  is  made,  to  issue  an  attachment,  directed  to  some  proper  officer,  for  the 
arrest  of  such  person,  and  upon  his  being  brought  before  him  to  proceed  to  a  hearing 
of  the  case:  and  upon  such  hearing  the  judge  or  commissioner  shall  have  power  to 
adjudge  such  person  in  contempt  and  to  make  such  order  as  he  shall  deem  proper,  not 
inconsistent  with  existing  laws  for  the  punishment  of  contempts,  to  enforce  obedience 
to  the  requirements  of  the  summons  and  to  punish  such  person  for  his  default  or  dis- 
obedience. 

Sic.  37.  That  each  member  of  the  National  Appeal  Board,  the  district  boards,  and 
the  local  boards,  each  military  administrator  and  deputy  or  assistant  administrator, 
each  inspector  and  aide  of  the  administrators,  each  chief  clerk  of  local  and  district 
boards,  and  each  Government  appeal  agent  and  public  adviser  shall  qualify  by  taking 
an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  honestly  and  impartially 
and  without  fear  or  favor  to  execute  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Sec  38.  That  the  standard  or  standards  of  physical  fitness  for  military  service  shall 
be  fixed  bv  regulation,  and  different  standards  may  be  fixed  for  different  classes  of 
service.  No  person  shall  have  a  right  to  exception  by  reason  of  being  physically  unfit, 
and  appropriate  measures  may  be  taken  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation  for  the 
development  of  persons  below  the  standards  fixed  by  regulation  who  are  capable  of 
such  development.  The  question  whether  any  person  is  within  such  standards  shall 
be  determined  bv  medical  examiners  of  the  local  boards  or  other  boards  as  may  be 
provided  by  regulation,  and  their  decision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Sec.  39.  That  no  person  subject  to  military  service  hereunder  shall  be  permitted 
or  allowed  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  such  service,  nor  shall  any  such  substitute  be 
inducted,  received,  or  enrolled  in  the  military  or  naval  service.  No  such  person  shall 
be  permitted  to  avoid  such  service  or  to  be  discharged  therefrom  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  service  by  the  payment  of  money  or  any  other  valuable  thine  whatsoever 
as  consideration  for  his  release  from  military  or  naval  service  or  liability  thereto. 

Sec.  40.  That  failure  to  register  as  required  by  this  Act  and  the  regulations  made  in 
pursuance  hereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $10,000  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both.  Failure  to  appear  for  physical  examination 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  four  months,  or  both.  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes  or  is  a  party  to  the 
making  of  anv  false  statement,  false  certificate,  or  false  claim  relating  to — 

(a)  The  liability  of  any  person  or  persons  to  service  hereunder; 

(b)  The  exception  or  exemption  of  any  person  or  persons  from  service  hereunder; 

(c)  The  classification  of  any  person  or  persons  for  service  hereunder; 

(d)  The  physical  fitness  of  any  person  or  persons  for  service  hereunder;  and  any 
person  who  evades  or  attempts  to  evade  or  alas  or  abets  another  to  evade  service  here- 
under shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $10,000  or  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  five  years,  or  both.  Any  person  who  shall  be  appointed  to  fill  any  position 
provided  in  this  act  or  in  the  regulations  made  in  pursuance  hereof  who  shall  willfully 
neglect  or  fail  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  who  shall  accept  compensation 
contrary  to  or  when  not  provided  for  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  such  regula- 
tions, shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both.  Any  employer  wno  shall  discharge  or  discriminate 
t&tuut  any  employee  by  reason  of  his  performance  of  any  required  military  or  naval 
training  service  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $1,000  or  imprisonment 
for  not  exceeding  four  months,  or  both.  Exclusive  jurisdiction  of  offenses  committed 
in  violation  of  this  act  and  the  regulations  made  in  pursuance  hereof  shall  be  in  the 
District  Courts  of  the  United  States,  except  that  any  person  subject  to  military  law 
■hall  be  tried  by  court-martial  and  suffer  such  punishment  as  such  court  may  direct. 

Sec.  41.  That  in  order  to  promote  a  military  force  to  meet  national  requirements 
pending  the  organization  of  the  Army  Reserve  provided  for  hereby,  the  President 
to  hereby  authorized  to  maintain,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years  after  the  rati- 
fication and  proclamation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  terminating  the  present  war,  an  Army 
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of  not  to  exceed enlisted  men,  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment  and  to 

be  organized  as  the  President  may  direct.  The  President  is  hereby  further  author- 
ized to  retain  in  active  service  with  their  present  or  any  other  rank  for  the  same 

period,  with  their  own  consent,  not  to  exceed  Reserve  or  temporary  officers, 

and,  in  the  event  that  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  can  not  be  obtained  in  this  man- 
ner, to  appoint,  for  the  same  period  or  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  such 
additional  temporary  officers  as  may  be  required,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  May  18,  1917. 

Sec  42.  That  the  maximum  peace  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  two  years  provided  for  by  the  next  pre- 
ceding section,  is  hereby  fixed  at  tne  maximum  authorized  by  the  National  Defense 
Act,  approved  June  3,  1916.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  change  the 
organization  of  the  Regular  Army  as  now  prescribed  by  law,  to  transfer  officers  and 
enlisted  men  from  any  arm,  department,  or  corps  to  any  other  arm,  department,  or 
corps,  as  the  interests  of  the  service  may  require,  and  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
number  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  any  grade,  arm,  department,  or  corps:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  total  cost  for  pay  and  allowances  shall  not  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
maximum  peace  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  as  authorized  by  said  act  approved 
June  3,  1916:  And  provided  further ,  lliat  no  officer  shall  be  assigned  to  anv  command 
or  duty  until  he  shall  have  qualified  for  such  command  or  for  the  performance  of 
such  duty  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed:  And  provided  further,  That  no  officer 
shall  be  separated  from  the  service  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  43.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

[8.  2715,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  first  session.] 
A  BILL  To  reorganize  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United  States  Army  shall  consist  of  general  officers  of 
the  line,  a  General  Staff  Corp3,  an  Adjutant  General's  Department,  a  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Department,  a  Quartermaster  Corps,  a  Finance  Department,  a  Transporta- 
tion Corps,  a  Motor  Transport  Corps,  a  Medical  Department  (which  shall  consist  of  a 
Medical  Corps,  a  Dental  Corps,  a  Veterinary  Corps,  and  an  Army  Nurse  Corps'),  a 
Corp3  of  Engineers,  an  Ordnance  Department,  a  Signal  Corps,  an  Air  Service,  a  Tank 
Corpa,  chaplains,  band  leaders,  a  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  a  Militia  Bureau,  detached 
officers,  the  professors  and  cadets  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  detach- 
ments for  schools  and  disciplinary  barracks,  the  Infantry,  the  Cavalry,  the  Field 
Artillery,  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  an  Officers'  Reserve  Corp3,  unassighed  recruits, 
and  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  retired  list.  From  and  within  these  several 
branches  the  President  shall  form  such  military  organizations  and  such  territorial, 
field,  or  tactical  units  or  organizations  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  all  organized  as  he 
may  prescribe.  The  Army  shall  remain  as  at  present  constituted  by  law  until  the 
President,  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  shall  direct  otherwise.  The  President 
shall  merge,  as  expeditiously  as  possible  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  all  now  existing 
departments,  bureaus,  and  offices  of  the  War  Department  into  the  organization  herein 
prescribed  or  authorized;  and  shall  have  authority  to  make  such  distribution  or  re- 
distribution of  the  duties,  powers,  functions,  records,  property,  and  personnel  of  such 
previously  existing  departments,  bureaus,  and  offices  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  military  service,  and  authority  to  prescribe  the  duties,  powers , 
and  functions  of  officers  of  the  services,  units,  and  organizations  herein  authorized  or 
prescribed. 

Sec  2.  General  officers  of  the  line. — There  shall  be  in  the  line  of  the  Army 
six  lieutenant  generals,  thirty-two  major  generals,  and  eighty -eight  brigadier  generals. 
The  general  officers  of  the  line  who  are  authorized  in  this  act  for  the  various  branches 
of  the  service  shall  be  included  in  these  numbers,  and  the  assignment  of  general 
officers  to  any  branch,  corps,  or  department  shall  not  create  vacancies  among  general 
officers  of  the  line. 

The  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  officers  on  the  active  list  who  have  held  the  rank  of 
general  officer  by  detail  as  chief  of  staff  corps  or  bureaus,  and  the  general  officers  of 
the  staff,  except  those  of  the  Medical  Department,  shall,  on  the  passage  of  this  act, 
be  recommissioned  as  general  officers  of  tne  line  in  the  grades  and  with  the  dates  of 
rank  now  held  by  them  or  heretofore  held  by  them  as  head  of  a  staff  corps  or  bureau. 
In  time  of  peace  general  officers  of  the  line  shall  be  appointed  from  the  next  lower 
grade  of  the  line  of  the  Army. 

Sec.  3.  The  General  Staff  Corps. — The  General  Staff  Corps  shall  consist  of  one 
chief  of  staff,  detailed  by  the  President  from  among  the  general  officers  of  the  line, 
who,  while  so  detailed,  shall  have  the  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of  a  general,  and 
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shall  take  rank  and  precedence  over  all  other  officers  of  the  Army;  five  assistants, 
who  shall  be  detailed  from  among  general  officers  of  the  line;  five  brigadier  generals; 
forty-one  colonels:  seventy- three  lieutenant  colonels;  eighty-nine  majors:  seventeen 
captains,  all  detailed  from  corresponding  grades  in  the  Army  as  in  thiB  Bection  herein- 
after provided;  forty-two  regimental  sergeants  major;  sixty-three  battalion  Bergeants 
major;  sixty- three  sergeants;  twenty-one  corporals;  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 

•  privates,  first  class.  All  officers  detailed  in  the  General  Staff  Corps  shall  be  detailed 
therein  for  a  period  of  four  years,  unless  sooner  relieved .  While  serving  in  the  General 
Staff  Corps  officers  may  be  temporarily  assigned  to  duty  with  any  branch  of  the 
Army.  Upon  being  relieved  from  duty  in  the  General  Staff  Corps,  officers  shall 
return  to  tne  branch  of  the  Army  in  which  they  hold  permanent  commissions,  and  no 
officer  shall  be  eligible  for  a  further  detail  in  the  General  Staff  Corps  until  he  shall  have 
served  two  years  with  the  branch  of  the  Army  in  which  commissioned,  except  in  time 
of  actual  or  threatened  hostilities.  Section  27  of  "An  act  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  permanent  Military  Establishment  of  the  United  States, ' !  approved  February 
2,  1901.  shall  apply  to  each  position  vacated  by  officers  below  the  grade  of  general 
officer  detailed  m  the  General  Staff  Corps. 

In  time  of  peace  no  officer  shall  be  detailed  as  a  member  of  the  General  Staff  Corps, 
other  than  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  general  officers  herein  provided  for  as  assistants 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  except  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  board  of  five  officers  not 
below  the  rank  of  colonel,  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
War;  not  more  than  two  members  of  the  General  Staff  Corps  shall  be  detailed  as  mem- 
bers of  any  such  board .  No  detail  of  an  officer  as  a  member  of  the  General  Staff  Corps 
shall  be  made  more  than  one  year  after  the  making  of  such  recommendations  or  at 
any  time  after  the  convening  of  another  such  board,  unless  again  recommended  by 
the  new  board. 

If  any  officer  detailed  in  the  General  Staff  Corps,  or  as  an  officer  in  any  staff  corps 
or  department  of  the  Army,  shall  be  promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade  while  so  serving, 
he  may  be  permitted  to  serve  out  the  period  of  his  detail,  not  exceeding  four  years,  and 
the  number  of  officers  in  the  organization  in  which  he  shall  be  serving  and  in  the  grade 
to  which  he  shall  have  been  promoted  shall  be  increased  by  one  for  such  time  as  he 
shall  be  an  additional  number  in  said  organization  and  grade;  but  the  whole  number 
of  officers  detailed  to  said  organization  shall  at  no  time  exceed  the  agregate  of  the  num- 
bers allowed  to  the  several  grades  thereof  by  law  other  than  this  provision. 

The  Chief  of  Staff,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  or  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
shall  have  supervision  of  all  agencies  and  functions  of  the  Military  Establishment,  and 
shall  perform  such  other  military  duties,  not  otherwise  assigned  by  law,  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him  by  the  President. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  shall  be  the  immediate  adviser  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  Military  Establishment,  and  shall  be  charged  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  with  the  planning,  development,  and  execution  of  the  Army  program. 

The  Chief  of  Staff,  by  authority  of  an  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  shall 
shall  issue  such  orders  as  will  insure  that  the  policies  of  the  War  Department  are  har- 
moniously executed  by  the  several  corps,  bureaus,  and  other  agencies  of  the  Military 
Establishment,  and  that  the  Army  program  is  carried  out  speedily  and  efficiently. 

The  duties  of  the  General  Staff  Corps,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  shall 
he  to  prepare  plans  for  the  national  defense  and  for  the  mobilization  of  the  military 
iorces  in  time  of  war;  to  investigate  and  report  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Army  and  its  state  of  preparation  for  military  operations;  to  render  pro- 
fe^ional  aid  and  assistance  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  to  general  officers  and  other 
roperior  commanders,  and  to  act  as  their  agents  in  informing  and  coordinating  the 
action  of  all  the  corps,  bureaus,  and  agencies  which  are  subject  under  the  terms  of 
this  act  to  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Staff;  and  to  perform  such  other  military 
duties  not  otherwise  assigned  by  law  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the 

President. 
Section  5  of  "An  act  for  making  further  and  more  effectual  provision  for  the  national 

defense,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  3,  1916,  is  hereby  repealed. 
Sec.  4.  Adjutant  General's  Department. — The  Adjutant  General's  Department 

?hall  consist  of  one  major  general;  twenty  colonels;  forty-eight  lieutenant  colonels; 
^tiity-three  majors;  one  hundred  and  forty-one  captains;  sixty-eight  first  lieutenants; 
«orty-eight  regimental  sergeants  major;  eight-four  battalion  sergeants  major;  eighty- 
^even  first  sergeants;  six  sergeants  bugler;  six  assistant  band  leaders;  twenty-four 

band   sergeants;  thirty-six  musicians,  first  class;  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 

sixty-nine    sergeants;  twenty-five    supply    sergeants;  twenty-five    mess    sergeants; 

thirty-six  band  corporals;  sixty  musicians,  second  class;  one  thousand  one  hundred 
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of  not  to  exceed enlisted  men,  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment  and  to 

be  organized  as  the  President  may  direct.  The  President  is  hereby  further  author- 
ized to  retain  in  active  service  with  their  present  or  any  other  rank  for  the  same 

period,  with  their  own  consent,  not  to  exceed Reserve  or  temporary  officers, 

and,  in  the  event  that  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  can  not  be  obtained  in  this  man- 
ner, to  appoint,  for  the  same  period  or  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  such 
additional  temporary  officers  as  may  be  required,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  May  18,  1917.  f 

Sec.  42.  That  tne  maximum  peace  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  two  years  provided  for  by  the  next  pre- 
ceding section,  is  hereby  fixed  at  the  maximum  authorized  hv  the  National  Defense 
Act,  approved  June  3,  1916.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  change  the 
organization  of  the  Regular  Army  as  now  prescribed  by  law,  to  transfer  officers  and 
enlisted  men  from  any  arm,  department,  or  corps  to  any  other  arm,  department,  or 
corps,  as  the  interests  of  the  service  may  require,  and' to  increase  or  decrease  the 
number  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  any  grade,  arm,  department,  or  corps:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  total  cost  for  pay  and  allowances  shall  not  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
maximum  peace  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  as  authorized  by  said  act  approved 
June  3,  1916:  And  provided  further,  That  no  officer  shall  be  assigned  to  anv  command 
or  duty  until  he  shall  have  qualified  for  such  command  or  for  the  performance  of 
such  duty  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed:  And  provided  further,  That  no  officer 
shall  be  separated  from  the  service  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  43.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

[8.  2715,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  first  session.] 
A  BILL  To  reorganize  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conqress  assembled,  That  the  United  States  Army  shall  consist  of  general  officers  of 
the  line,  a  General  Staff  Corp3,  an  Adjutant  General's  Department,  a  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Department,  a  Quartermaster  Corp3,  a  Finance  Department,  a  Transporta- 
tion  Corp3,  a  Motor  Transport  Corps,  a  Medical  Department  (which  shall  consist  of  a 
Medical  Corps,  a  Dental  Corp3,  a  Veterinary  Corps,  and  an  Army  Nurse  Corps),  a 
Corp3  of  Engineers,  an  Ordnance  Department,  a  Signal  Corps,  an  Air  Service,  a  Tank 
Corps,  chaplains,  band  leaders,  a  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  a  Militia  Bureau,  detached 
officers,  the  professors  and  cadets  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  detach- 
ments for  schools  and  disciplinary  barracks,  the  Infantry,  the  Cavalry,  the  Field 
Artillery,  the  Coast  Artillery  Corpa,  an  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  unassigned  recruits, 
and  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  retired  list.     From  and  within  these  several 
branches  the  President  shall  form  such  military  organizations  and  such  territorial, 
field,  or  tactical  units  or  organizations  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  all  organized  as  he 
may  prescribe.    The  Army  shall  remain  as  at  present  constituted  by  law  until  the 
President,  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  shall  direct  otherwise.    The  President 
shall  merge,  as  expeditiously  as  possible  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  all  now  existing 
departments,  bureaus,  and  offices  of  the  War  Department  into  the  organization  herein 
prescribed  or  authorized;  and  shall  have  authority  to  make  such  distribution  or  re- 
distribution of  the  duties,  powers,  functions,  records,  property,  and  personnel  of  such 
previously  existing  departments,  bureaus,  and  offices  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  military  service,  and  authority  to  prescribe  the  duties,  powers, 
and  functions  of  officers  of  the  services,  units,  and  organizations  herein  authorized  or 
prescribed. 

Sec  2.  General  officers  of  the  line. — There  shall  be  in  the  line  of  the  Army 
six  lieutenant  generals,  thirty-two  major  generals,  and  eighty-eight  brigadier  generals. 
The  general  officers  of  the  line  who  are  authorized  in  this  act  for  the  various  branches 
of  the  service  shall  J)e  included  in  these  numbers,  and  the  assignment  of  general 
officers  to  any  branch,  corps,  or  department  shall  not  create  vacancies  among  general 
officers  of  the  line. 

The  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  officers  on  the  active  list  who  have  held  the  rank  of 
general  officer  by  detail  as  chief  of  staff  corps  or  bureaus,  and  the  general  officers  of 
the  staff,  except  those  of  the  Medical  Department,  shall,  on  the  passage  of  this  act, 
be  recommissioned  as  general  officers  of  tne  line  in  the  grades  and  with  the  dates  of 
rank  now  held  by  them  or  heretofore  held  by  them  as  head  of  a  staff  corps  or  bureau.  Sy^J 
In  time  of  peace  general  officers  of  the  line  shall  be  appointed  from  the  next  lower 
grade  of  the  line  of  the  Army. 

Sec  3.  The  General  Staff  Corps. — The  General  Staff  Corps  shall  consist  of  one 
chief  of  staff,  detailed  by  the  President  from  among  the  general  officers  of  the  line, 
who,  while  so  detailed,  shall  have  the  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of  a  general,  and 
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shall  take  rank  and  precedence  over  all  other  officers  of  the  Army;  five  assistants, 
who  shall  be  detailed  from  among  general  officers  of  the  line;  five  brigadier  generals; 
forty-one  colonels:  seventy-three  lieutenant  colonels;  eighty-nine  majors;  seventeen 
captains,  all  detailed  from  corresponding  grades  in  the  Army  as  in  this  section  herein- 
after provided;  forty-two  regimental  sergeants  major;  sixty -three  battalion  sergeants 
major:  sixty-three  sergeants:  twenty-one  corporals:  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
privates,  first  class.  All  officers  detailed  in  the  General  Staff  Corps  shall  be  detailed 
therein  for  a  period  of  four  yeare,  unless  sooner  relieved .  While  serving  in  the  General 
Staff  Corps  officers  may  be  temporarily  assigned  to  duty  with  any  branch  of  the 
Army.  Upon  being  relieved  from  duty  in  the  General  Staff  Corps,  officers  shall 
return  to  tne  branch  of  the  Army  in  which  they  hold  permanent  commissions,  and  no 
officer  shall  be  eligible  for  a  further  detail  in  the  General  Staff  Corps  until  he  shall  have 
served  two  years  with  the  branch  of  the  Army  in  which  commissioned ,  except  in  time 
of  actual  or  threatened  hostilities.  Section  27  of  "An  act  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  permanent  Military  Establishment  of  the  United  States, ' '  approved  February 
2.  1901.  shall  apply  to  each  position  vacated  by  officers  below  the  grade  of  general 
officer  detailed  in  the  General  Staff  Corps. 

In  time  of  peace  no  officer  shall  be  detailed  as  a  member  of  the  General  Staff  Corps, 
other  than  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  general  officers  herein  provided  for  as  assistants 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  except  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  board  of  five  officers  not 
below  the  rank  of  colonel,  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
War;  not  more  than  two  members  of  the  General  Staff  Corps  shall  be  detailed  as  mem- 
bers of  any  such  board.  No  detail  of  an  officer  as  a  member  of  the  General  Staff  Corps 
shall  be  made  more  than  one  year  after  the  making  of  such  recommendations  or  at 
any  time  after  the  convening  of  another  such  board,  unless  again  recommended  by 
the  new  board. 

If  any  officer  detailed  in  the  General  Staff  Corps,  or  as  an  officer  in  any  staff  corps 
or  department  of  the  Army,  shall  be  promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade  while  so  serving, 
he  may  be  permitted  to  serve  out  the  period  of  his  detail,  not  exceeding  four  years,  and 
the  number  of  officers  in  the  organization  in  which  he  shall  be  serving  and  in  the  grade 
to  which  he  shall  have  been  promoted  shall  be  increased  by  one  for  such  time  as  he 
shall  be  an  additional  number  in  said  organization  and  grade;  but  the  whole  number 
of  officers  detailed  to  said  organization  shall  at  no  time  exceed  the  agregate  of  the  num  - 
here  allowed  to  the  several  grades  thereof  by  law  other  than  this  provision. 

The  Chief  of  Staff,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  or  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
shall  have  supervision  of  all  agencies  and  functions  of  the  Military  Establishment,  and 
shall  perform  such  other  military  duties,  not  otherwise  assigned  by  law,  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him  by  the  President. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  shall  be  the  immediate  adviser  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  Military  Establishment,  and  shall  be  charged  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  with  the  planning,  development,  and  execution  of  the  Army  program. 

The  Chief  of  Staff,  by  authority  of  an  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  shall 
'  shall  issue  such  orders  as  will  insure  that  the  policies  of  the  War  Department  are  har- 
moniously executed  by  the  several  corps,  bureaus,  and  other  agencies  of  the  Military 
Establishment,  and  that  the  Army  program  iB  carried  out  speedily  and  efficiently. 

The  duties  of  the  General  Staff  Corps,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  shall 
be  to  prepare  plans  for  the  national  defense  and  for  the  mobilization  of  the  military 
forces  in  time  of  war;  to  investigate  and  report  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  effi- 
ciencv  of  the  Army  and  its  state  of  preparation  for  military  operations;  to  render  pro- 
fessional aid  and  assistance  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  to  general  officers  and  other 
superior  commanders,  and  to  act  as  their  agents  in  informing  and  coordinating  the 
action  of  all  the  corps,  bureaus,  and  agencies  which  are  subject  under  the  terms  of 
this  act  to  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Staff;  and  to  perform  such  other  military 
duties  not  otherwise  assigned  by  law  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the 

President. 

Section  5  of  "An  act  for  making  further  and  more  effectual  provision  for  the  national 
defense,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  3,  1916,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  Adjutant  General's  Department. — The  Adjutant  General's  Department 

shall  consist  of  one  major  general;  twenty  colonels;  forty-eight  lieutenant  colonels; 

^fiftv-three  majors;  one  hundred  and  forty-one  captains;  sixty-eight  first  lieutenants; 

j^Eorty-eight  regimental  sergeants  major;  eight-four  battalion  sergeants  major;  eighty- 

^^even  tot  sergeants;  six  sergeants  bugler;  six  assistant  band  leaders;  twenty-four 

band  sergeants;  thirty-six  musicians,  first  class;  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 

•Uty-nine    sergeants;  twenty-five    supply    sergeants;  twenty-five    mess    sergeants; 

thirty-six  band  corporals;  sixty  musicians,  second  class;  one  thousand  one  hundred 
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and  thirty-seven  corporals;  one  hundred  and  twenty  musicians,  third  class;  twenty- 
five  mechanics;  twenty-five  buglers,  first  class;  seventy-five  cooks;  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  privates,  first  class;  twenty-five  buglers;  and  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  privates. 

Sec.  5.  Judge  Advocate  General's  Department. — The  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Department  shall  consist  of  one  major  general,  fifteen  colonels,  twenty-nine 
lieutenant  colonels,  thirty-eight  majors,  thirty-seven  captains,  fifty-one  regimental  /' 
sergeants  major,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  battalion  sergeants  major,  and  twenty-one  \ 
sergeants. 

Sec.  6.  Quartermaster  Corps. — The  Quartermaster  Corps  shall  consist  of  one 
major  general:  one  brigadier  general;  thirty  colonels;  forty  lieutenant  colonels:  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  majors:  four  hundred  captains;  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  first  lieutenants;  eighty-five  second  lieutenants:  one  hundred  and  five  quarter- 
master sergeants,  senior  grade:  four  hundred  and  forty-two  quartermaster  sergeants; 
twenty-one  first  sergeants:  four  hundred  and  five  sergeants,  first  class:  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fourteen  sergeants;  twenty-one  stable  sergeants:  twenty-one  supply 
sergeants;  twenty-one  mess  sergeants:  forty-two  horseshoers;  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eightv-five  corporals;  twenty-one  chief  mechanics:  twenty -one  saddlers; 
twenty-one  mechanics;  twenty-one  buglers,  first  class:  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
wagoners;  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  cooks;  five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty  privates,  first  class;  twenty-one  buglers:  and  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eleven  privates. 

Sec.  7.  Finance  Department. — The  Finance  Department  shall  consist  of  one 
brigadier  general:  seventeen  colonels;  twenty-five  lieutenant  colonels;  seventy-five 
majors;  two  hundred  captains;  twenty-five  quartermaster  sergeants,  eenior  grade;  two 
hundred  sergeants,  first  class:  two  hundred  and  fifty  sergeants:  three  hundred  cor- 
porals; one  hundred  and  seventy-five  privates,  first  class;  and  one  hundred  privates. 

Sec  8.  Transportation  Corps. — The  transportation  Corps  shall  consist  of  one 
brigadier  general;  three  colonels;  ten  lieutenant  colonels;  fifteen  majors;  seventy- 
five  captains;  sixteen  first  lieutenants:  thirty-eight  quartermaster  sergeants,  senior 
grade;  one  hundred  and  fifty- two  quartermaster  sergeants;  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  sergeants,  first  class:  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  sergeants;  five  hundred  and 
forty-six  corporals;  twenty-four  cooks:  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
privates,  first  class:  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  privates. 

Sec.  9.  Motor  Transport  Corps.— The  Motor  Transport  Corps  shall  consist  of  one 
brigadier  general;  eight  colonels;  twenty-two  lieutenant  colonels;  fifty-eight  majors; 
sixty-one  captains:  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  first  lieutenants;  six  hundred  and 
forty-nine  second  lieutenants:  one  hundred  and  seventy  quart ermaster  sergeants, 
eenior  grade;  fifteen  quartermaster  sergeants;  four  hundred  and  nineteen  first  ser- 
geants; eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  sergeants,  first  class;  four  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty- two  sergeants;  four  "thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight  corporals;  nine 
hundred  and  forty-three  cooks;  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  privates, 
first  class;  and  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fourteen  privates. 

Sec  10.  Medical  Department. — The  Medical  Department  shall  consist  of  the 
Medical  Corps,  the  Dental  Corps,  the  Veterinary  Corps,  and  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 
The  Medical  Corps  shall  consist  of  one  major  general;  two  brigadier  generals;  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  colonels;  two  hundred  and  eleven  lieutenant  colonels;  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-two  majors;  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  captains; 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  fir3t  lieutenants;  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
master  hospital  sergeants;  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  hospital  sergeants;  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  sergeants,  first,  class;  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  sergeants;  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  corporals;  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  mechanics;  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  wagoners;  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  two  cooks;  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-four 

Srivates,  first  class;  and  ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  privates.  The 
Cental  Corps  shall  consist  of  nineteen  colonels;  nineteen  lieutenant  colonels;  fifty- 
nine  majors;  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  captains;  four  hundred  and  eleven  first, 
lieutenants;  three  hundred  and  fourteen  second  lieutenants;  thirty-four  sergeants, 
first  class;  one  hundred  and  forty  sergeants;  one  wagoner;  three  hundred  and  forty 
privates,  first  class;  and  six  hundred  and  eighty  privates.  The  Veterinary  Corps 
shall  consist  of  five  colonels;  five  lieutenant  colonels;  fifteen  majors;  sixty-eight 
captains;  one  hundred  and  one  first  lieutenants;  seventy-six  second  lieutenants;^ 
one  hundred  and  ninetv-four  sergeants,  first  class;  four  hundred  and  eighty  sergeants; 
ninety-six  horseshoers;' two  hundred  and  forty  corporals;  forty-eight  saddlers;  fifty- 
four  mechanics;  nine  hundred  and  sixty  stable  sergeants;  ninety-eight  wagoners; 
ninety-six  cooks;  eight  hundred  and  sixty  -five  privates,  first  clasB;  and  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  privates.    The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  call  into 
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active  service,  and  to  retain  as  long  as  the  conditions  of  the  service  require,  officers 
of  the  Veterinary  Reserve  Corps,  with  their  consent,  in  such  numbers  that,  including 
the  number  of  officers  of  the  Veterinary  Corps  herein  permanently  authorized,  the  total 
number  of  veterinary  officers  on  active  duty  at  any  time  during  peace  shall  not  exceed 
in  the  respective  grades  mentioned  eleven  colonels;  nine  lieutenant  colonels;  thirty 
majors;  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  captains;  two  hundred  and  two  first  lieutenants; 
and  one  hundred  and  fiftv-two  second  lieutenants.  The  enlisted  strength  for  the 
Veterinary  Corps  provided  in  this  section  shall  be  varied  in  accordance  with  the 
number  of  draft  and  riding  animals  in  the  Army  so  that  the  total  number  of  enlisted 
men  shall  not  exceed  forty  for  each  thousand  animals,  and  the  proportions  of  enlisted 
men  in  the  various  grades  shall  be  approximately  as  set  forth  in  this  act.  The  Army 
Nurse  Corps  shall  be  constituted  as  now  providea  by  law.  The  general  officers  herein 
provided  for  shall  be  appointed  from  officers  of  the  next  lower  grade  in  the  Medical 
Corps. 

Sec.  11.  Corps  of  Engineers. — The  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  consist  of  one  major 
general;  two  brigadier  generals;  forty-three  colonel?;  fifty- two  lieutenant  colonels; 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  majors;  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  captains;  four 
hundred  and  thirty-one  first  lieutenants;  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  second  lieu- 
tenants; one  hundred  and  thirty-one  master  engineers,  senior  grade;  two  hundred 
and  sixty  master  engineers,  junior  grade;  fifty  regimental  sergeants  major;  fifty  regi- 
mental supply  sergeants;  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  first  sergeants;  fifty- two 
battalion  sergeants  major;  two  battalion  supply  sergeants;  seven  hundred  and  fifteen 
sergeants,  first  class;  twenty  sergeants  bugler;  fifty  color  sergeants;  twenty  assistant 
band  leaders;  eighty  band  sergeants;  one  hundred  and  twenty  musicians,  first  class; 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  sergeants;  two  hundred  stable  sergeants;  one  hundred 
and  sevtnty-eight  supply  sergeants;  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  mess  sergeants; 
two  hundred  and  four  norseshoers;  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  band  corporals;  two 
hundred  musicians,  second  class;  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-  four  corporals; 
forty-one  corporals  bugler;  four  hundred  musicians,  third  class;  one  hundred  and  eighty 
saddlers;  sixty  mechanics;  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  buglers,  first  class;  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  wagoners;  six  hundred  and  one  cooks;  five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  privates,  first  class;  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  buglers; 
and  ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  privates. 

Sec.  12.  Ordnance  Department. — The  Ordnance  Department  shall  consist  of  one 
major  general;  twenty-two  colonels;  fifty  lieutenant  colonels;  eighty-seven  majors- 
one  hundred  and  nine  captains;  ninety-seven  first  lieutenants;  thirty-four  second 
lieutenants;  eight  hundred  and  thirty- two  ordnance  sergeants;  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-two  sergeants;  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventeen  corporals;  eight-four 
cooks;  one  thousand  and  ninety-five  privates,  first  class;  and  two  thousand  ana  eighty 
privates. 

Sec  13.  Signal  Corps. — The  Signal  Corps  shall  consist  of  one  major  general;  ten 
colonels:  twenty-four  lieutenant  colonels;  thirty-nine  majors;  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  captains;  two  hundred  and  two  first  lieutenants;  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  second  lieutenants;  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  master  signal  electricians; 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  sergeants,  first  class;  nine  hundred  and  forty-two 
sergeants;  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  corporals;  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  mechanics;  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  wagoners;  two  hundred  and 
seventy-three  cooks;  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  privates,  first 
class;  and  one  thousand  and  forty -five  privates. 

Sue.  13.  Air  Service. — The  Air  Service  shall  consist  of  one  major  general;  one 
brigadier  general;  twenty-two  colonels;  forty-five  lieutenant  colonels;  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  majors;  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  captains;  six  hundred  and 
ninety-six  first  lieutenants;  five  hundred  and  ninety-four  second  lieutenants;  five 
hundred  and  fifteen  master  signal  electricians;  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  sergeants,  first  class;  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty -seven  sergeants; 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  mess  sergeants;  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  corporals;  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  buglers,  first  class;  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  wagoners;  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  cooks;  four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-six  privates,  first  class;  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  buglers; 
and  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  privates. 

Sec.  15.  Tank  Corps. — The  Tank  Corps  shall  consist  of  one  brigadier  general; 
five  colonels;  seventeen  majors;  sixty-nine  captains;  one  hundred  and  fifty  first 
lieutenants:  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  second  lieutenants;  two  master  engineers, 
senior  grade;  three  master  engineers,  junior  grade;  one  hundred  and  eignty-one 
sergeants,  first  class;  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  sergeants;  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifteen  corporals;  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  cooks;  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  privates,  first  class;  and  nine  hundred  and  two  privates. 
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Sec.  16.  Chaplains. — There  shall  be  eight  chaplains  with  the  grade  of  colonel, 
eight  with  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  twenty-five  with  the  grade  of  major,  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  with  the  grade  of  captain,  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  with 
the  grade  of  firet  lieutenant. 

Sec  17.  Band  leaders. — There  shall  be  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  band  leaders, 
who  shall  have  the  rank,  pay.  and  allowances  of  second  lieutenants,  and  who  shall  be 
appointed  under  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe.  / 

Sec  18.  Bureau  op  Insular  Affairs. — The  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  shall  con-    \ 
sist  of  one  major  general,  one  colonel,  and  one  major. 

Sec  19.  Militia  Bureau. — The  Militia  Bureau  (including  instructors  of  militia) 
shall  consist  of  one  major  general,  nine  colonels,  twenty-two  lieutenant  colonels,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  majors,  one  hundred  captains,  and  one  thousand  sergeants. 

Sec  20.  Detached  officers. — For  detached  service  not  otherwise  provided  for 
there  shall  be  forty-eight  colonels,  forty-eight  lieutenant  colonels,  one  hundred  and 
thirty -nine  majors,  seven  hundred  and  five  captains,  and  seven  hundred  and  fourteen 
first  lieutenants,  of  whom  not  more  than  one  thousand  shall  be  detailed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  45  and  56  of  "An  act  for  making  further  and  more  effec- 
tual provision  for  the  national  defense, "  approved  June  3, 1916,  and  section  1225  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  as  amended .  Section  25  of '  'An  act  making  further  and  more  effectual 
provision  for  the  national  defense,"  approved  June  3, 1916,  is  hereby  repealed . 

Sec  21.  School  detachments. — The  detachments  for  the  service  schools,  the  dis- 
ciplinary barracks,  and  for  duty  at  schools  and  colleges  shall  consist  of  five  master 
electricians;  ten  master  engineers,  senior  grade;  eight  engineers;  five  electrician  ser- 
geants, first  class;  forty-four  regimental  sergeants  major;  four  regimental  supply  ser- 
geants; five  sergeants  major,  Benior  grade;  ten  sergeants,  first  class,  Medical  Corps; 
ten  sergeants,  first  class,  Signal  Corps;  one  quartermaster  sergeant;  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  first  sergeants;  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  battalion  or  squadron  sergeants 
major;  five  sergeants  major,  junior  grade;  five  electrician  sergeants,  second  class;  five 
master  gunners;  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty -five  sergeants;  sixty-three 
stable  sergeants;  one  hundred  and  thirty -five  supply  sergeants;  fifteen  mess  sergeants; 
sixty-five  horseshoers;  two  radio  sergeants;  one  hundred  and  thirty -two  corporals;  five 
firemen;  twenty-nine  chief  mechanics;  fifty-five  •saddlers;  forty-eight  mechanics; 
five  farriers;  five  buglers,  first  class;  five  wagoners;  forty-six  cooks;  four  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  privates,  first  class;  fifteen  buglers;  and  eight  hundred  and  thirteen  pri- 
vates; not  more  than  three  thousand  of  whom  shall  be  detailed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  46  and  56  of  "An  act  for  making  further  and  more  effectual  pro- 
vision for  the  national  defense,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  3,  1916,  and 
section  1225  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  amended. 

Sec  22.  Except  as  expressly  herein  provided,  the  provisions  of  existing  law 
relating  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
the  retired  list,  and  the  Philippine  Scouts  shall  remain  unchanged. 

Sec  23.  Infantry. — The  Infantry  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  colonels;  one 
hundred  lieutenant  colonels;  three  hundred  and  sixtv-five  majors;  one  thousand 
six  hundred  captains;  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-five  first  lieutenants; 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  second  lieutenants;  two  hundred  and  twenty 
regimental  sergeants  major;  two  hundred  and  forty  regimental  supply  sergeants; 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  first  sergeants:  three  hundred  ana  fifty  battalion 
sergeants  major;  three  hundred  sergeants,  first  class;  eighty  sergeants  bugler;  one 
hundred  and  sixty  color  sergeants;  eighty  assistant  band  leaders;  three  hundred 
and  twenty  band  sergeants;  four  hundred  and  eighty  musicians,  first  class;  nine 
thousand  and  seventy  sergeants;  four  hundred  and  twenty  stable  sergeants;  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  supply  sergeants;  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty  mess  sergeants;  six  hundred  horseshoers;  four  hundred  and  eighty  band  cor- 
porals; eight  hundred  musicians,  second  class;  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  five  corporals;  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  corporals  bugler;  one  thousand  six 
hundred  musicians,  third  class;  four  hundred  and  twenty  saddlers;  three  thousand 
and  sixty  mechanics;  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  buglers,  first  class;  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ten  wagoners;  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  cooks;  forty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifteen  privates,  first  class;  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  buglers;  and  ninety-one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-five  privates.  The  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Porto  Rico  Regiment  »  j 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  Infantry  branch  herein  provided  for,  and  its  officers  shall  w 
be  recommisflioned  in  the  Infantry  with  their  present  grades  and  dates  of  rank. 

Sec  24.  Cavalry. — The  Cavalry  shall  consist  of  thirty  colonels;  thirty  lieuten- 
ant colonels;  ninety-five  majors;  five  hundred  and  three  captains;  five  hundred  and 
eighty-two  first  lieutenants;  four  hundred  and  fourteen  second  lieutenants;  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty- three  regimental  «»-jjeant8  major;  eighty-seven  regimental  supply 
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sergeants;  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  first  sergeants;  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  squadron  sergeants  major;  twenty-nine  sergeants  bugler;  fifty-eight  color  ser- 
geants, twenty-nine  assistant  band  leaders;  fifty-eight  band  sergeants;  eighty-seven 
musicians,  first  class;  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten  sergeants;  four  hundred 
and  seventy- four  stable  sergeants;  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  supply  sergeants; 
four  hundred  and  ninety-five  mess  sergeants;  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  horse- 
ahoers:  one  hundred  and  sixteen  band  corporals:  one  hundred  and  sixteen  musicians, 
second  class;  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  two  corporals;  ninety-one  corporals 
bugler:  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  musicians,  third  class;  four  hundred  and 
seventy-one  saddlers;  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  mechanics:  four  hundred  and 
fifteen  buglers,  first  class;  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-one  wagoners;  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-six  cooks;  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
five  privates,  first  class:  four  hundred  and  forty-four  buglers;  and  sixteen  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  privates. 

Sec.  25.  Field  Artillery. — The  Field  Artillery  shall  consist  of  sixty-one  colonels; 
sixty-one  lieutenant  colonels;  one  hundred  and  sixty- three  majors;  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-three  captains;  one  thousand  and  seventy-eight  first  lieutenants;  one 
thousand  and  seventy-eight  second  lieutenants:  one  hundred  and  forty-two  regi- 
mental sergeants  major;  one  hundred  and  forty-three  regimental  supply  sergeants; 
five  hundred  and  eight  first  sergeants:  one  hundred  and  forty- three  battalion  ser- 
geants major:  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  master  gunners;  sixty-one  sergeants 
bugler:  eigthy-one  radio  sergeants:  one  hundred  and  twenty- two  color  sergeants; 
sixrv-one  assistant  bandleaders;  two  hundred  and  forty-four  band  sergeants:  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  musicians,  first  class:  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy 
nine  sergeants;  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  stable  sergeants:  five  hundred  and  eight 
supply  sergeants;  five  hundred  and  eight  mess  sergeants;  three  hundred  and  forty- 
four  riorseshoers:  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  band  corporals;  six  hundred  and  ten 
musicians,  second  class;  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  corporals;  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  corporals  bugler:  six  hundred  and  eighty-six  chief  mechan- 
ics: one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  musicians,  third  class;  four  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  saddlers:  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventeen  mechanics;  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-three  cooks:  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  buglers, 
first  class:  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  wagoners;  fourteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  privates,  first  class;  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  buglers; 
and  eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  privates. 

Sec.  26.  Coast  Akttllery  Corps. — The  Coast  Artillery  Corps  shall  consist  of  one 
major  general:  forty-eight  colonels;  forty-seven  lieutenant  colonels;  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  majors;  seven  hundred  and  fifteen  captains;  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight 
first  lieutenants:  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  second  lieutenants;  seventy-nine 
master  electricians;  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  engineers;  four  hundred  and  three 
assistant  engineers;  one  hundred  and  ninety  electrician  sergeants,  first  class;  sixty- 
srven  sergeants  major,  senior  grade;  thirty-six  regimental  supply  sergeants;  five  hun- 
dred and  three  first  sergeants;  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  sergeants  major,  junior 
grade:  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  master  gunners:  thirty-eight  sergeants  bugler; 
fourteen  color  sergeants ;  thirty-eight  assistant  band  leaders ;  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  electrician  sergeants,  second  class;  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  band  sergeants; 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  musicians,  first  class:  three  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-three  sergeants:  five  hundred  and  three  supply  sergeants;  five  hundred 
and  three  mess  sergeants;  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  radio  sergeants;  two  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  band  corporals:  three  hundred  and  eighty  musicians,  second  class; 
five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-one  corporals:  two  hundred  and  seventy-two 
firemen;  eighteen  corporals  bugler;  forty-eight  chief  mechanics-:  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  musicians,  thira  class;  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  mechanics;  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  wagoners:  one  thousand  and  five  cooks;  four  hundred  and 
eighty-six  buglers,  first  class:  ten  thousand  and  fifty-nine  privates,  first  class;  four 
hundred  and  ninety-six  buglers:  twenty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  privates;  and  the  Army  Mine  Planter  Service ,  which  shall  consist  of  twenty 
masters,  twenty  first  mates,  twenty  second  mates,  twenty  chief  engineers,  forty  assist- 
ant engineers,  sixty  oilers,  one  hundred  and  twenty  firemen,  eighty  deck  hands, 
twenty  cooks,  twenty  stewards,  and  twenty  assistant  stewards.  The  number  of  rated 
men  m  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  shall  not  exceed  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-six. 

Sec.  27.  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. — The  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  shall  consist  of 
general  officers  and  sections  corresponding  to  each  corps  or  branch  of  the  Army.  The 
grades  in  each  of  these  sections  shall  be  those  of  the  corresponding  branch  of  the 
Army.  The  number  in  the  lowest  grade  in  any  section  shall  be  unlimited.  The 
number  in  any  grade  above  the  lowest  in  each  section  shall  not  exceed  such  pro- 
portions as  the  President  may  prescribe. 
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Reserve  officers  shall  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  President  alone, 
except  general  officers,  who  snail  by  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Appointments  in  all  cases  shall  be  for  a  term  of  five  years,  but  the  com- 
mission of  any  reserve  officer  may,  in  time  of  actual  or  threatened  hostilities,  be  con* 
tinued  in  force  until  six  months  after  the  termination  of  the  emergency,  notwith- 
standing the  expiration  of  the  five-year  term.  Any  reserve  officer  may  be  discharged 
at  any  time  in  the  discretion  of  the  President.  A  reserve  officer  appointed  during 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  shall  be  entitled  to  discharge  within  six  months  after  A 
the  termination  of  war,  provided  he  makes  application  therefor.  " 

To  be  eligible  for  appointment  or  reappointment  as  a  reserve  officer  a  person  must 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  qualified  physically  and  professionally,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe. 

Subject  to  the  limitations  contained  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  any  person  who 
has  served  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army  may  be  appointed  as  a  reserve  officer 
in  any  grade  for  which  qualified.  Any  other  person  originally  appointed  in  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps  in  time  of  peace  shall  not  be  appointed  to  a  grade  above  that 
of  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artillery,  or  Infantry 
section,  or  to  a  grade  above  that  of  captain  in  any  other  section,  and  such  appointees 
shall  be  within  such  age  limits  as  the  President  may  prescribe.  No  person  shall  be 
appointed  as  a  reserve  officer  in  the  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artillery,  or 
Infantry  section  unless  he  shall  have  served  honorably  as  an  officer  or  enlisted  man 
in  the  United  States  Army,  or  shall  have  completed  such  course  of  training  or  instruc- 
tion in  a  school,  camp,  or  other  institution  as  the  President  may  prescribe  for  the 
training  of  such  reserve  officers.  After  original  appointment  in  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps  no  reserve  officer  shall  be  appointed  in  time  of  peace  to  a  higher  grade  until 
he  shall  have  held  an  appointment  in  the  next  lower  grade  for  at  least  one  year. 

A  reserve  officer  on  active  duty,  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
same  pay  and  allowances  as  an  officer  of  the  Army  on  the  active  list  of  the  same  grade 
and  length  of  actual  service.  No  reserve  officer  shall  be  entitled  to  pay  and  allow 
ances  except  when  on  active  duty 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  maintain  upon  military  reservations,  or  else- 
where, schools  or  camps  for  the  military  instruction  of  such  enlisted  men  and  civilians 
jb&  may  be  selected  upon  their  own  application  for  training  with  a  view  to  their  appoint- 
ment as  reserve  officers;  to  use  for  this  purpose  such  property  of  the  United  States  as  he 
may  deem  necessary;  to  employ  thereat  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  and 
officers  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  in  such  numbers  and  upon  such  duties  as  he  may 
designate;  and  to  expend  from  proper  Army  appropriations  such  amounts  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  for  water,  fuel,  light,  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  the  maintenance 
of  such  schools  or  camps.  Civilians  shall  receive  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 
subsistence,  uniforms,  medical  supplies,  and  travel  allowances  at  the  rate  of  34  cents 
per  mile  for  the  distance  by  the  shortest  usually  traveled  route  from  the  places  from 
which  they  are  authorized  to  proceed  to  the  school  or  camp  and  for  the  return  travel 
thereto,  the  travel  pay  for  the  return  journey  being  paid  in  advance  and  an  allowance 
of  $5  per  month  in  cash  for  necessary  expenses  while  undergoing  training. 

In  time  of  actual  or  threatened  hostilies  the  President  may  order  reserve  officers  to 
active  service  and  retain  them  on  such  service  until  the  emergency  is  past.  At  other 
times  a  reserve  officer  may  be  ordered  to  active  service  in  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  may  not  be  retained  on  such  service  without  his  own  consent  for  a  period 
exceeding  fifteen  days  in  any  one  calendar  year.  While  in  active  service  a  reserve 
officer  may  be  assigned  to  duty  or  training  of  any  character  to  which  an  officer  of  the 
same  grade  and  branch  of  the  service  of  the  Army  may  appropriately  be  assigned. 

Any  reserve  officer  who  shall  be  duly  ordered  to  active  service  shall,  from  the  time 
he  shall  be  required  by  the  terms  of  his  order  to  obey  the  same,  be  subject  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  United  States  Army,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  applicable  to  officers  whose  permanent  retention  in  the  military  service,  either  on 
the  active  list  or  on  the  retired  list,  is  not  contemplated  by  existing  law. 

Reserve  officers  on  active  duty  shall  take  rank  in  each  grade  according  to  the  dates 
of  the  orders  placing  them  on  such  duty. 

Sec.  28.  Total  enlisted  strength. — The  total  enlisted  force  of  the  United  States 
Army,  excluding  the  Philippine  Scouts  and  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment and  the  unassigned  recruits,  and  those  on  duty  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  shall  not  at  any  one  time,  except  in  the  event  of  actual  or  threatened  war  or  * "" 
similar  emergency  in  which  the  public  safety  demands  it,  exceed  four  hundred  and  mJ 
eight- two  thousand. 

Sec  29.  Unassigned  recruits. — The  number  of  unassigned  recruits  at  depots  or 
elsewhere  shall  not  exceed  thirty-five  thousand,  except  in  time  of  actual  or  threatened 
hostilities. 
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Src.  30.  Original  vacancies. — Original  vacancies  caused  by  this  act  in  commis- 
sioned grades  above  the  lowest  in  any  branch  shall  be  filled  as  nearly  as  practicable 
in  the  ratio  in  which  the  additional  enlisted  men  herein  authorized  are  procured,  and 
by  appointment  from  among  officers  now  holding  commissions  in  the  Regular  Army 
and  persons  not  over  fortv  years  of  age  who  have  at  any  time  served  honorably  in  the 
temporary  forces  of  the  United  States  organized  since  April  6,  1917.  Original  vacan- 
cies in  the  lowest  grades  may  be  filled  by  appointment  from  among  the  same  classes 
of  persons  or  from  among  the  following  classes,  in  order:  Graduates  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  enlisted  men  of  the  Army,  members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps, 
honor  graduates  of  such  distinguished  colleges  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  entitled 
to  preference  by  orders  of  the  War  Department,  and  other  citizens  eligible  under 
existing  law.  No  appointment  shall  be  made  until  the  appointee  shall  have  been 
pronounced  by  a  board  of  not  less  than  three  officers  appointed  by  the  President  to  be 
physically,  morally,  and  professionally  fit  for  such  appointment. 

Sec.  3i.  Appointment  op  officers. — Hereafter  all  appointments  of  officers  in 
grades  below  that  of  brigadier  general  shall  be  by  commission  in  the  Infantry,  Cavalry, 
Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Corps  oi  Engineers,  or  one  of  the  corps  of  the 
Medical  Department,  or  as  chaplain,  band  leader,  or  professor  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy.  Those  now  commissioned  in  said  branches  will  continue  under 
existing  commissions;  all  now  otherwise  commissioned  will  be  recommissioned  with 
their  present  grades  and  dates  of  rank  in  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  Corps  of  Engineers,  as  may,  in  each  case,  be  directed  by  the  President. 

Officers  for  duty  in  the  branches  herein  authorized  and  in  which  officers  are  not 
commissioned  shall  be  obtained  by  temporary  details  from  among  officers  ot  cor- 
responding grades  in  other  branches;  but  no  officer  below  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  shall  be  detailed  to  duty  detaching  him  from  the  branch  in  which  permanently 
commissioned  for  more  than  four  years  in  any  period  of  six  years,  except  in  time  of 
actual  or  threatened  hostilities. 

Sec.  32.  Details. — The  President  may  detail  any  officer  to  any  military  duty  he 
may  consider  necessary  and  appropriate,  and  for  such  period  as  he  may  think  proper, 
subject  only  to  the  limitations  contained  in  this  act.  The  detail  of  officers  to  college 
dutv  and  the  employment  of  retired  officers  on  active  duty  shall  be  as  now  provided 
by  law.  but  all  other  restrictions  or  limitations  now  imposed  by  law  upon  the  assign- 
ment of  officers  for  the  performance  of  duties  authorized  by  law  are  hereby  repealed 
except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  act. 

Sec.  33.  Promotions. — Hereafter  promotions  in  each  branch  of  the  service  to  the 
next  to  the  lowest  commissioned  grade  therein  shall,  subject  to  the  examination 
required  by  existing  law,  be  made  according  to  seniority  in  the  lowest  grade  of  that 
branch.  Promotions  to  higher  grades,  below  that  of  general  officer,  shall  be  made 
by  selection  from  the  next  lower  grade  in  that  branch  of  the  service  in  which  the 
vacancy  exists.  Any  officer  thus  promoted,  by  either  seniority  or  selection,  shall 
have  rank  and  pay  from  the  date  of  occurrence  of  the  vacancy  to  fill  which  he 
was  promoted. 

.Selection  for  promotion  shall  be  made  by  a  board  of  not  less  than  five  officers 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescrive.  Ihe 
board  will  be  limited  in  its  selection  to  those  officers  who  have  been  recommended 
for  selection  by  their  superiors  throughout  the  established  chain  of  command .  When- 
ever this  procedure  shall  not  result  in  filling  a  vacancy,  it  shall  be  filled  by  promotion 
by  seniority.  No  officer  shall  be  promoted  until  he  shall  have  Leen  examined  by  a 
board  of  not  less  than  five  officers  and  pronounced  by  the  board  to  be  suitable  for  such 

Eromotion.  Existing  laws  relating  to  the  examination  of  officers  for  promotion  are 
ereby  repealed  except  for  promotion  from  the  lowest  grade. 

Whenever  in  time  oi  peace  an  officer  in  any  grade  has  been  passed  over  in  promotion 
by  25  per  centum  of  the  number  in  that  grade  and  branch,  he  shall  be  ordered  before 
board  of  five  officers  appointed  by  the  President,  and  on  the  approved  finding  by  such 
a  board  that  his  service  has  been  honest  and  faithful,  he  shall  be  placed  on  the  un- 
limited retired  list;  on  the  approved  finding  that  his  service  has  not  been  honest  and 
faithful,  he  will  be  discharged  from  the  service. 

Sec.  34.  Termination  op  certain  appointments. — Hereafter  the  appointment  of 
any  officer  of  less  than  two  years'  actual  commissioned  service  may  be  terminated  upon 
the  approved  finding  of  a  board  of  officers,  convened  by  the  President,  that  the  officer 
has  not  the  aptitude  or  qualifications  justifying  his  permanent  retention  in  the  service. 
All  lavs  providing  that  certain  appointments  shall  be  provisional  for  a  period  of  time 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sac.  35.  Enlistment  period. — Hereafter  the  period  of  enlistment  in  the  Army  shall 
be  three  vears.  Enlisted  men  now  serving  under  enlistment  contracts  which  provide 
for  their  furloughs  to  the  Regular  Army  Reserve  shall  be  entitled  to  complete  discharge 
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on  the  completion  of  three  years'  service,  and  such  period  of  three  years  shall  be 
counted  as  an  enlistment  period  for  purposes  of  pay;  but  no  enlisted  man  shall  be  dis- 
charged under  the  provisions  of  this  section  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  present 
emergency  unless  the  Secretary  of  War  so  directs. 

While  in  service  enlisted  men  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  study  and  receive 
instruction  upon  educational  lines  of  such  character  as  to  increase  their  military 
efficiency  and  enable  them  to  return  to  civil  life  better  equipped  for  industrial, 
commercial,  and  general  business  occupations.  Civilian  teachers  may  be  employed  / 
to  aid  in  giving  such  instruction,  part  of  which  may  consist  of  vocational  training.  \ 
The  Secretary  of  War  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  conducting  such  instruc- 
tion and  training. 

Sec  36.  Abolition  op  Regular  Army  Reserve  and  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps. — 
The  Regular  Army  Reserve  and  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  are  hereby  abolished, 
and  their  present  members  shall  be  discharged  from  the  obligations  under  which  thev 
are  serving  therein,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  are  now  on  active  duty,  who  shall 
be  so  discharged  upon  their  relief  from  active  duty. 

Sec.  37.  Pay  op  certain  enlisted  men. — Enlisted  men  whose  pay  is  not  spe- 
cifically fixed  by  law  shall  receive  the  pay  of  their  grade  in  the  first  of  the  following  - 
named  branches  of  the  service,  in  which  the  pay  of  the  grade  is  specifically  fixed  by 
law:  Quartermaster  Corps,  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artillery,  Signal 
Corps,  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  base  pay  of  regimental  sergeants  major;  sergeants 
major,  senior  grade;  and  regimental  supply  sergeants  shall  be  $75  per  month;  firemen 
of  the  Army  Mine  Planter  Service  shall  receive  increase  of  pay  for  length  of  service 
as  provided  for  enlisted  men  whose  normal  base  pay  is  $36  per  month. 

Sec  38.  Estimates,  appropriations,  and  apportionments. — On  or  before  Octo- 
ber 15  of  each  year  the  Secretary  of  Wrar  shall  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, for  transmission  to  Congress,  an  estimate  of  the  financial  needs  of  the  Army  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  so 
arranged  with  the  necessary  supporting  data  as  to  show  the  amount  required  for  the 
support  of  each  service  of  the  Army.  Congress  shall  appropriate  in  one  item  for  the 
support  of  the  Army  the  total  amount  of  money  authorized  by  them  therefor  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  Thirtv  days  prior  to  the  first  day  of  each  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  apportion  the  amount  of  money  needed  during  such 
quarter  by  the  various  services  for  which  appropriations  have  been  made.  The  Chief 
of  Staff  shall  advise  the 'Secretary'  of  War  as  to  the  necessary  apportionments  and 
shall  cause  to  be  kept  such  accounts  and  make  such  reports  as  may  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  apportionments  thus  made  from  being  exceeded  and  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  make  additional  apportionments  or  reapportionments  during  the  quarter 
in  the  event  the  regular  quarterly  apportionments  should  prove  to  be  deficient  or 
excessive.  The  same  procedure  shall  be  followed  as  to  estimates,  appropriations,  and 
apportionments  in  the  case  of  deficiency  appropriations  should  these  become  necessary. 

Sec.  39.  Universal  training. — All  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  all  males 
who  have  legally  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  a! J  males  whose  parents  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  subject  to  such  exemptions  as  are  hereinafter  authorized,  shall  undergo 
such  military  training  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  President  for  a  period  of  three 
months,  commencing  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  they  reach  the  age  of  nineteen 
yeirs,  except  as  hereinafter  prescribed,  and  during  such  training  shall  be  subject 
to  the  Articles  of  War:  Provided,  That  those  males  who  acquire,  after  the  first  day  of 
the  calendar  year  in  which  they  reach  the  age  of  nineteen,  through  their  own  act  or 
that  of  a  parent,  the  citizenship  status  prescribed  shall  be  subject  to  the  training 
herein  prescribed,  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  apply  to  citizens  whose 
training  is  deferred. 

Set.  40.  Exemptions  anh  deferments. — There  shall  be  exempted  from  training, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  members  of  the  regular  land 
and  naval  foraes  of  the  United  States;  persons  who  have  been  honorably  discharged 
from  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States;  members  of  the  Coast  Guard;  mariners 
actually  employed  in  the  sea  service  of  any  citizen,  corporation,  association »  or  part- 
nership of  the  United  States;  and  persons  permanently  physically,  mentally,  or 
morallv  unfit  for  anv  military  service  whatever. 

The  President  shall,  by  regulation,  defer  the  training  herein  provided  for  in  the  case 
of  persons  under  a  temporary  physical  or  mental  disability  and  of  those  persons  whose  »\j 
father's,  mother's,  brother's,  sister's,  wife's,  or  child's  physical  condition  is  such  as  w 
to  require  the  personal  care  and  attention  of  the  person  and  in  which  the  equivalent 
compensation  nereafter  provided  would  not  prevent  hardship  or  suffering.  Such 
deferment  shall  cease  when  the  cause  therefor  no  longer  exists;  and  such  individuals 
so  deferred  may  be  required  to  submit  themselves  to  *»uch  further  examinations  and 
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investigation*  as  the  regulations  may  require:  Provided,  That  should  such  deferment 
continue  until  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  individual  attains  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  then  his  liability  to  training  shall  terminate. 

Sec  41.  Registration  and  examination. — All  male  persons  during  their  nine- 
teenth year  shall  be  subject  to  registration  and  physical  examination  in  accordance 
with  regulations  to  be  prescribed  T>y  the  President:  and  upon  proclamation  by  the 
President  or  other  public  notice  given  by  him  or  by  his  direction,  stating  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  such  registration  and  physical  examination,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  all  such  persons  to  present  themselves  for  and  submit  to  registration,  either  in  person 
or  through  the  mails,  and  to  physical  examination  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
the  regulations  thereunder  and  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  or  other  notice;  and  all 
persons  shall  be  deemed  to  have  notice  of  the  requirements  of  this  act  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  said  proclamation  or  through  other  public  notice  as  aforesaid;  and  any 
person  who  shall  willfully  fail  or  refuse  to  present  himself  for  registration  or  to  submit 
thereto  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  upon  convic- 
tion in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which  the  offense 
occurs  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  and  phall  thereupon 
be  duly  registered  and  examined  for  training  and  trained  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  42.  Training  districts. — For  the  purpose  of  this  training  the  President  shall 
divide,  all  the  territory  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  into  such  training  districts  or  such  other  subdivi- 
sions as  may  be  convenient  and  necessary. 

Sec.  43.  Certificates. — Each  person  exempted  from  training,  or  whose  training 
has  been  deferred,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  certificate  showing  his  status  and  the 
reasons  therefor,  and  each  person  who  has  completed  his  training  shall  receive  a 
certificate  of  training,  and  any  person  who  shall  make,  use,  or  attempt  to  make  or  use, 
or  procure  to  be  made  or  used,  a  certificate  without  proper  authority  shall  be  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  this  act  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  44.  Expenses  to  be  paid. — A  person  undergoing  training  under  this  act  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  paw  He  shall  be  entitled  to  actual  cost  of  transportation  and  a  per 
diem  allowance  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  subsistence  to  and  from 
the  place  of  training,  and  to  subsistence,  clothing,  laundry  service,  medical  attend- 
ance, and  an  allowance  of  $5  per  month  in  cash  for  necessary  expenses  while  undergoing 
training.  * 

In  cases  where  the  person  liable  for  training  shall  present  satisfactory  evidence 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  therefor  that  he  is  supporting  by  his  own  labor,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  a  father,  crippled,  diseased,  or  aged;  a  widowed  mother,  a  brother, 
sister,  wife,  or  child*  an  amount  equal  to  the  average  monthly  amount  such  individual 
has  paid  toward  such  support  in  the  six  months  preceding  the  training  will  be  paid 
monthly  to  such  dependent  or  dependents  during  the  training:  Provided,  That  the 
amount  or  amounts  so  paid  shall  in  no  case  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $50  per  month. 

Sec.  45.  Local  boards. — The  President  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to 
create  and  establish  throughout  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  local  boards.  Such 
boards  shall  be  appointed  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  President  and 
shall  consist  of  three  or  more  members,  to  be  chosen  from  among  federal  or  State  offi- 
cials or  other  citizens:  Provided,  That  no  member  of  such  boards  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  regular  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  local  boards  shall  have  the  power  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  to  register 
and  to  have  physically  examined  all  persons  liable  to  training,  and  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine, subject  to  review  as  hereinafter  provided,  all  questions  of  exemption  or  defer- 
ments from  training  and  equivalent  compensation. 

Sec  46.  Appeal  boards. — The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  appeal 
boards,  not  more  than  two  in  each  State,  Territory,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  each  consisting  of  such  mumber  of  citizens  as  the  President 
may  determine,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President:  Provided,  That  no  member, 
of  auch  boards  shall  be  a  member  of  the  regular  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  local  board. 

Such  appeal  boards  shall  review  on  appeal,  and  affirm,  modify,  or  reverse  any  deci- 
sion of  anv  local  board  having  jurisdiction  in  the  area  in  which  any  such  appeal  board 
|}M  jurisdiction  under  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  President.  The 
decisions  of  such  appeal  boards  shall  be  final. 

Sec  47.  Induction  Service. — The  President  shall  establish  within  the  War 
Department  an  Induction  Service  organized  as  he  may  prescribe  to  publish  and 
enforce  the  regulations  issued  by  the  President  under  authority  of  this  act,  to  keep 
records,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  with  reference  to  the  induction  of  men  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  President. 
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Any  vacancy  in  any  local  board  or  any  appeal  board  shall  be  filled  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  l>y  the  President,  and  any  member  of 
such  local  board  or  appeal  board  may  be  removed  and  another  appointed  in  his  place 
by  the  President. 

The  President  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  organization  and 
procedure  of  such  local  boards  and  appeal  boards  and  providing  the  necessary  medi- 
cal and  clerical  assistants,  and  providing  for  and  governing  appeals  from  said  local 
boards  to  said  appeal  boards  ana  reviews  of  the  decisions  of  any  local  board  by  the  A 
appeal  board  having  jurisdiction,  and  determining  and  prescribing  the  several  areas  \ 
in  which  the  respective  local  boards  and  appeal  boards  shall  have  jurisdiction,  and 
all  other  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the  terms  and  provisions  of  this 
act  with  regard  to  induction. 

Sec.  48.  Compensation. — All  persons  appointed  on  either  the  local  boards  or 
appeal  boards  other  than  public  officials,  Federal  or  State  employees,  shall  be  paid 
not  more  than  $10  per  diem  for  each  day  they  actually  serve  on  such  board,  ana  all 
persons  so  appointed  shall  be  reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  incurred  in  carrying 
out  their  official  duties: 

Sec.  49.  Persons  to  be  utilized  for  the  carrying  out  op  the  provisions  of 
this  act  relating  to  induction. — The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  utilize 
the  service  of  any  or  all  departments  and  any  or  all  officers  or  agents  of  the  United 
States,  Territory  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and,  with  their  con- 
sent, of  the  several  States,  in  the  execution  of  the  induction  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  all  officers  and  agents  of  the  United  States,  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
District  of  Columbia,  and  all  persons  so  designated  or  appointed  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President  are  hereby  required  to  perform  Buch  duty  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  order  or  direct,  and  all  such  officers  or  agents  and  persons"  so  designated 
or  appointed  shall  hereby  have  full  authoritv  for  all  acts  done  by  them  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  induction  provisions  of  this  act  "by  the  direction  of  the  President.  Cor- 
respondence in  the  execution  of  this  act  mav  be  carried  in  penalty  envelopes  bear- 
ing the  frank  of  the  War  Department.  Suck  officers,  agents,  or  persons  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  President  shall  administer  such  oaths  as  may  be  necessary  in  the 
execution  of  the  induction  provisions  of  this  act:  Provided,  That  no  charge  shall  be 
made  for  administering  such  oaths.    • 

Sec  50.  Training  forces. — The  Resident  shall  designate  the  units  of  the  United 
States  Armv  to  which  men  will  be  attached  for  training. 

Sec  51.  fto  further  service  in  peace. — In  time  of  peace  every  person  who  has 
completed  the  training  herein  provided  shall  for  the  two  years  next  succeeding  the 
completion  of  the  training  file  such  reports  as  the  President  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe and  shall  receive  as  compensation  therefor  not  more  than  $1  for  each  report  so 
filed  in  accordance  with  said  regulations.  Each  person  immediately  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  three  months'  training  shall  be  classified  for  service  in  war  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  President,  and  he  shall  be  reclassified 
during  the  two  years  next  following  his  training  according  to  said  regulations  whenever 
his  status  with  respect  to  physical  condition,  dependency,  or  civil  industries  so 
changes  as  to  warrant  such  action.  His  classification  at  the  termination  of  his  training 
shall  oe  made  by  the  military  authorities.  No  person  on  the  completion  of  his  training  . 
shall  be  liable  for  further  training  or  any  service  in  time  of  peace  without  his  consent. 

Upon  formal  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  provisions 
of  the  act  to  increase  temporarily  the  Military  Establishment  approved  Mav  18,  1917, 
as  amended  by  act  of  Congress  approved  August  31,  1918,  shall  immediately  become 
of  full  force  and  effect,  using  as  far  as  possible  the  organization  created  by  the  present 
act. 

Sec  52.  Penalty. — Any  person  charged  as  herein  provided  with  the  duty  of  carry- 
ing into  effect  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  training  or  the  regulations 
made  or  orders  given  thereunder,  who  shall  fail  and  neglect  to  perform  such  duty; 
and  any  person  charged  with  such  duty  or  having  and  exercising  any  authority  under 
said  act,  regulations,  or  orders,  who  shall  knowingly  make  or  be  a  party  to  the  making 
of  any  false  or  incorrect  registration,  physical  examination,  exemption,  enrollment, 
or  certificate  of  training,  exemption,  or  temporary  deferment;  and  any  person  who 
shall  make  or  be  a  party  to  the  making  of  any  false' statement  or  certificate  or  affidavit 
to  any  claim  for  extra  compensation,  for  himself  or  for  any  other  person,  or  as  to  the 
fitness  or  liability  of  himself  or  any  other  person  for  training  or  service  under  this  act,  S\ 
or  regulations  prescribed  by  the  President  thereunder,  or  evades  or  aids  another  to  Vrf/ 
evade  the  requirements  of  this  act  or  of  said  regulations,  or  who,  in  any  manner :  shall 
fail  or  neglect  fully  to  perform  any  duty  required  of  him  in  the  execution  of  this  act, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  if  not  subject  to  military  law,  upon  conviction 
in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year. 
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Sec.  53.  Miscellaneous  provisions. — Any  officer  hereafter  transferred  from  the 
retired  to  the  active  list  under  the  provisions  of  existing  law  shall  be  transferred  with 
the  rank  and  date  of  rank  which  he  holds  on  the  retired  list,  and  shall  be  an  addi- 
tional number  in  the  branch  and  grade  to  which  transferred  until  absorbed. 

All  officers  now  carried  as  additional  numbers  in  any  grade  and  branch  of  the  serv- 
ice shall  be  included  in  the  numbers  provided  by  this  act. 

All  laws  providing  that  details  of  officers  as  aides  to  general  officers  or  on  aviation 
duty  shall  carry  advanced  rank  are  hereby  repealed. 

Si  much  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  April  6,  1918,  as  provides  for  the  offices  of 
Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Officers  placed  on  the  retired  list  for  physical  disability  shall  not  hereafter  form  part 
of  the  limited  retired  list. 

Sec.  bA.  Discharge  or  deprivation  op  commission. — Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
held  or  construed  so  as  to  discharge  any  officer  from  the  Regular  Army  or  to  deprive 
him  of  the  commission  which  he  now  holds  therein. 

Sec.  55.  Repeal  op  inconsistent  laws. — In  addition  to  provisions  of  law  herein 
specifically  repealed  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

It  is  probable  other  bills  will  be  introduced  in  the  near  future,  and 
if  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  committee  it  may  be  decided 
to  print  them  also. 

The  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  March,  is  here  to  discuss  the  proposals 
made  by  the  War  Department,  as  contained  in  Senate  bill  2715, 
and  to  discuss  in  a  general  way  the  question  of  the  military  .policy. 

Gen.  March,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  take  the  stand  and  proceed 
in  your  own  way. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  PEYTON  C.  MARCH,  CHIEF  OF  STAFF, 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

Gen.  Maroii.  The  signing  of  the  armistice  on  November  11  found 
the  War  Department's  Military  Establishment  with  an  organization 
which  was  completely  different,  practically  in  all  respects,  from  that 

frescribed  by  law.  There  have  been  developed  by  the  fighting  in 
ranee  a  dinerent  organization  and  military  units  different  in  size 
and  in  number  of  officers  and  number  of  men  and  in  respect  to  com- 
manders of  units,  new  corps  and  services  which  were  not  known 
before  that  time.  Every  phase  of  the  military  machine  had  been 
changed  by  conditions  of  war,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  similar  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  organization  of  the  War  Department  itself. 
The  War  Department  had  bad  considerable  trouble  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  handling  with  the  personnel  and  organization  which 
then  existed  the  tremendous  problems  which  confronted  it,  and  a 
progressive  series  of  changes  had  taken  place,  wrhich  made  a  new 
organization  for  the  War  Department. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  fighting  was  over,  or  substantially 
over,  the  department  then  turned  its  attention  to  trying  to  crystallize 
in  the  form  of  recommendations  to  Congress  the  results  of  our  expe- 
rience both  at  home  and  abroad.  To  that  extent  this  legislation 
which  had  been  recommended  to  the  committee  and  to  Congress  is  a 
self-made  bill.  As  far  as  possible  it  embodies,  with  minor  exceptions, 
what  has  been  learned  by  this  tremendous  fighting  we  have  gone 
through. 

At  the  outset  it  became  evident  that  a  military  policy  was  desirable 
for  the  country  which  would  not  find  it  again  in  the  defenseless  and 
unprepared  state  which  existed  when  we  went  into  this  war.     The 
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studies  which  were  initiated  in  the  War  Department  were  initiated 
with  the  idea  of  bringing  to  Congress  some  scheme  which  would  not 
be  overwhelmingly  expensive  but  would  still  give  us  an  efficient 
military  policy. 

I  might  say  at  the  outset  that  the  studies  indicated  a  clear  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  Army  officers  along  two  broad  lines.  One  a 
group  of  officers  believed  in  compulsory  military  service  without  any  \ 
qualifications,  and  the  other  large  group  believed  in  universal  military 
training.  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  hearings  which  this  committee  will 
have,  tnat  views  of  Army  officers  will  be  presented  favoring  com- 
pulsory military  service. 

The  department,  however,  did  not  believe  that  that  was  either 
American  or  desirable,  and  the  recommendations  which  have  been 
submitted  to  you  here  are  based  upon  the  theory  of  universal  military 
training,  with  a  limit  in  time  for  such  training,  based  upon  our  expe- 
rience in  turning  out  trained  men  in  this  war.  It  is  combined  with 
the  strength  for  the  Regular  Army,  which  permits  the  organization  of 
new  corps  developed  by  this  war,  and  retains  the  divisional  and  corps 
organization  of  the  combatant  troops  which  have  also  been  developed 
by  the  fighting  in  France. 

In  determining  the  principles  which  have  been  presented  in  this 
bill  the  department  called  upon  the  heads  of  the  staff  corps  for  a 
statement  of  what  their  component  would  be  for  an  Army,  one  field 
Army,  what  they  needed  in  the  way  of  officers  and  men  to  carry  on. 
Each  one  of  the  staff  corps  and  bureaus  were  heard  from,  and  frequent 
conferences  were  had  with  members  representing  those  different  units. 

We  also  had  before  us  a  bill  proposing  a  reorganization  of  the  Army, 
which  was  prepared  in  the  staff  at  general  headquarters  in  France. 
This  study,  which  contained  the  bill,  was  sent  to  me  from  France  with 
the  statement  by  Gen.  Pershing  that  he  did  not  approve  of  it  in  toto 
and  that  he  literally  had  not  had  the  time  to  study  it  and  put  his  units 
in  such  form  as  they  could  be  used.  But  the  bill,  as  it  represented  the 
opinion  of  some  officers,  were  mimeographed  and  sent  around  for 
consideration;  also  sent  to  us  to  assist  us  in  coming  to  a  conclusion. 

The  bill  that  has  been  presented  contemplates  a  force  of  20  Infantry 
divisions  and  1  Cavalry  division,  organized  into  five  corps,  with  the 
staff  of  the  commanding  general  which  was  developed  as  the  result 
of  our  experience  in  France.  The  personnel  of  these  units  is  dimin- 
ished by  cutting  down  at  the  bottom,  keeping  the  organization  intact 
and  diminishing  the  numbers  of  men  in  the  units  to  a  point,  to  the 
lowest  point,  to  which  we  thought  we  could  safely  go  to  carry  out  the 
general  scheme  provided  for  bv  the  bill. 

The  completed  bill  presented  here  is  different  from  any  bill  that  has 
ever  been  presented  oy  the  War  Department  and  involves  a  com- 
pletely new  idea. 

Heretofore,  in  legislation  of  this  character,  the  War  Department, 
and  Congress  too,  has  accepted  a  minute  description  of  each  single 
unit  in  the  Army.  A  brigade  will  consist  of  so  many  regiments,  a 
regiment  will  consist  of  so  many  battalions,  and  a  battalion  of  so 
many  companies,  the  individuals  of  which  are  prescribed  by  law.  A 
That  may  make  it  necessary,  and  does  make  it  necessary,  whenever 
any  improvement  in  organization  takes  place — if  you  wanted  a  few 
more  sergeants  or  another  mechanic  you  would  have  to  come  to 
Congress  to  get  them.     This  bill  for  the  first  time  does  not  do  that. 
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It  represents  in  each  Army  service  the  total  number  of  officers  of  all 
grades  and  the  total  number  of  men  of  all  grades,  so  many  captains, 
so  many  lieutenants,  so  many  privates  of  the  first  class,  etc.,  and  leaves 
it  to  tfie  President  the  way  these  men  will  be  organized  into  units. 
That  method  is  pursued  in  each  Army  corps  throughout  the  entire 
bill.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  bill  the  President  is  given  specific 
authority  to  organize  the  men  and  officers  into  such  units  within  the 
corps  authorized  as  he  may  prescribe. 

Accompanying  this  bill  are  tables  of  organization  which  show  what 
we  would  recommend  to  the  President  to  prescribe  as  to  the  use  of 
the  men  authorized.  Each  one  of  the  units  in  the  whole  Army  is 
set  forth  in  the  tables  in  detail,  and  when  the  committee  arrives  at 
the  point,  should  it  arrive  at  that  point,  where  it  wishes  to  consider 
the  question  of  sergeants,  corporals,  etc.,  Col.  Gilmore  will  be  gald 
to  explain  all  these  organization  tables  and  supply  any  facts  that  are 
necessary. 

The  bill  presents  a  number  of  new  features  which  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  briefly. 

The  first  important  matter  is  the  organization  and  authority  of 
the  General  Staff.  There  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  this  bill,  in  the  organi- 
zation by  committees,  and  divisions,  etc.,  the  authority  and  powers 
and  duties  of  the  General  Staff,  under  which  it  is  now  acting  by  order 
of  the  President,  and  which  has  been  developed  in  the  experience 
through  which  they  have  just  gone. 

A  number  of  the  paragraphs  in  these  sections  referring  to  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  are  literal  copies  of  the  present  law  affecting  the  General 
Staff,  but  they  are  recited  again  because  a  great  many  things  that  the 
General  Staff  has  done  by  law  during  this  war  have  been  thought  to 
be  not  authorized  by  law,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  author- 
ized by  statutes  passed  by  Congress.  So  the  entire  thing  is  re-recited 
with  such  other  paragraphs  as  confirm  the  duties  now  imposed  upon 
it  by  order  of  the  President. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  gave  the  President  power  to  reor- 
ganize the  units  ? 

Gen.  March.  Precisely.  The  powers  given  the  President  to  organ- 
ize these  units.  What  ne  would  do  would  be  to  organize  a  general 
staff  in  the  present  divisions,  and  if  future  experience  made  it  neces- 
sary to  change,  then  he  would  change  it  under  that  authority. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  when  the  war  broke  out  we  had  a 
Military  Intelligence  Department,  which  was  one  of  the  big  General 
Staff  functions,  in  which  they  had  two  officers  and  two  clerks  work- 
ing, and  those  men  could  not  even  prepare  for  consideration  of  re- 
ports of  attaches  and  others  received  from  abroad.  It  was  physically 
impossible  for  them  to  even  handle  the  minor  work  that  they  had. 
That  is  one  of  the  first  and  earliest  changes  that  I  initiated  after  I 
came  back  from  France;  I  organized  the  Military  Intelligence  as  a 
separate  intelligence  division  of  the  General  Staff,  and  put  a  General 
Staff  officer  in  charge  of  it,  and  I  gave  it  the  same  standing  that  it 
has  under  other  General  Staffs  of  aft  nations  of  the  world. 

Other  changes  went  on  in  the  organization,  and  they  were  finally 
crystalized  in  our  General  Order  No.  80,  in  which  the  entire  organi- 
zation of  the  General  Staff  is  set  forth. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Perhaps  we  had  better  have  General  Order 
No.  80  printed  in  this  hearing. 
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Gen.  March.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  submit  it. 
The  Chairman.  If  you  will  submit  copies  we  will  have  it  printed 
in  the  record. 

General  Orders,!  War  Department, 

No.  80.  J  Washington,  August  26,  1918. 

1.  The  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  is  the  immediate  adviser  of  the  Secretary  of  War  d 
on  all  matters  relating  to  the  Military  Establishment  and  is  charged  by  the  Secretary  ^ 
of  War  with  the  planning,  development,  and  execution  of  the  Army  program.    The 
Chief  of  Staff  by  law  (act  of  May  12,  1917)  takes  rank  and  precedence  over  all  officers 

of  the  Army,  and  by  virtue  of  that  position  and  by  authority  of  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  he  issues  such  orders  as  will  lasure  that  the  policies  of  the  War 
Department  are  harmoniously  executed  by  the  several  corps,  bureaus,  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Military  Establishment,  and  that  the  Army  program  is  carried  out 
speed ilv  and  efficiently. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  will  attach  to  the  General  Staff  such  personnel,  officers,  and  civil- 
ians as  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  work  of  the  General  Staff  may  be  efficiently 
performed. 

The  director  of  each  division  of  the  general  Staff  is  authorized  to  issue  instruction 
in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  carrying  oilt  the  poli- 
cies approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  within  his  control. 

The  chiefs  of  the  several  bureaus,  corps,  and  other  agencies  of  the  War  Department 
are  authorized  to  communicate  directly  with  the  directors  of  the  several  divisions 
of  the  General  Staff  or  chiefs  of  branches  on  matters  over  which  the  latter  have  control. 

2.  The  executive  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  and  shall  att  for  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  his  temporary  absence.  He 
will  have  cognizance  and  control  of  the  following: 

a.  Organization,  administration,  and  methods  of  all  of  the  divisions  of  the  General 
Staff  and  the  several  bureaus,  corps,  or  other  agencies  of  the  War  Department,  to  the 
end  that  the  activities  of  all  such  agencies  may  be  coordinated,  duplication  of  work 
avoided,  harmonious  action  secured,  and  that  unnecessary  machinery  of  organiza- 
tion may  be  eliminated. 

b.  The  collection  for  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  the  General  Staff 
of  statistical  information  from  the  several  bureaus,  corps,  or  other  agencies  of  the 
Military  Establishment,  both  as  to  troops  and  supplies  and  from  outside  sources  relat- 
ing to  the  war-program. 

3.  Military  Intelligence  Division. — This  division  shall  have  cognizance  and  control 
of  military  intelligence,  both  positive  and  negative,  and  shall  be  in  charge  of  an  officer 
designated  as  the  director  of  military  intelligence,  who  will  be  an  assistant  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff.  He  is  also  the  chief  military  censor.  The  duties  of  this  division  are  to  main- 
tain estimates  revised  daily  of  the  military  situation,  the  economic  situation,  and  of 
such  other  matters  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  may  direct,  and  to  collect,  collate,  and  dis- 
seminate military  intelligence.  It  will  cooperate  with  the  intelligence  section  of  the 
general  staffs  of  allied  countries  in  connection  with  military  intelligence;  prepare 
instructions  in  military  intelligence  work  for  the  use  of  our  forces;  supervise  the  train- 
ing of  personnel  for  intelligence  work;  organize,  direct,  and  coordinate  the  intelligence 
service;  supervise  the  duties  of  military  attaches;  communicate  direct  with  depart- 
ment intelligence  officers  and  intelligence  officers  at  posts,  camps,  and  stations,  and 
with  commands  in  the  field  in  matters  relating  to  military  intelligence;  obtain, 
reproduce,  and  issue  maps;  translate  foreign  documents;  disburse  and  account  for 
intelligence  funds;  cooperate  with  the  censorship  board  and  with  intelligence  agen- 
cies of  other  departments  of  the  Government. 

4.  War  Plans  Division. — a.  This  division  shall  study  and  submit  reports  on  all  mat- 
ters referred  to  it  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  shall  be  in  charge  of  an  officer  designated 
as  the  director  of  the  War  Plans  Division.  This  officer  shall  be  an  assistant  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  shall  be  president  of  the  War  College.  The  duties  of  this  division  shall 
include  study  and  reports  on  the  following: 

(1)  Plans  for  the  organization  of  all  branches  of  the  Army  and  the  preparation  of 
tobies  of  organization. 

(2)  Research  and  inventions  in  equipment  and  war  material. 

(-3)  Projects  for  national  defense.  /JJ 

(4)  Proposed  legislation  and  the  preparation  of  regulations  and  rules  for  the  Military  Vfl 
Establishment. 

b.  This  division  shall  also  have  cognizance  and  control  of: 

(1)  Training  of  the  Army;  the  tactics  and  methods  of  warfare  tobe  employed, 
together  with  all  publications  having  relation  thereto;  the  supervision  of  mi1:tary 
education  and  special  training;  the  publication  of  foreign  documents  relating  to 
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military  affaire;  inspection  to  insure  efficiency  and  thoroughness  in  training  and 
instruction  throughout  the  Army. 

(2)  The  collection  and  compilation  of  complete  military  records  for  historical 
purposes. 

5.  Army  Operations  Division. — This  division  shall  have  cognizance  and  control  of 
Army  operations  under  an  officer,  who  is  designated  as  the  Director  of  Operations, 

^    and  who  shall  be  an  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff.    The  duties  of  this  division  shall 
P    include  cognizance  and  control  of  the  following: 

a.  The  recruitment  and  mobilization  of  the  Army,  including  the  assignment  and 

distribution  of  the  draft;  the  personnel  of  troops;  the  movement  and  disposition  of 

troops;  the  determination  of  ail  oversea  priorities. 

6.  The  appointment,  promotion,  transfer,  and  assignment  of  the  commissioned 
personnel  of  all  branches  of  the  Army. 

c.  Campsites,  cantonments,  Army  posts,  hospitals,  construction,  plans,  and  projects 
for  all  branches  of  the  Army  except  for  harbor  terminal  facilities,  including  permits 
to  build  on  military  posts  or  stations,  camps,  or  cantonments. 

d.  The  determination  and  distribution  of  all  types  and  quantities  of  equipment 
and  supplies  of  all  branches  of  the  Army,  and  regulations  concerning  the  same. 

e.  Tne  design,  production,  procurement,  reception,  storage,  maintenance,  and 
replacement  of  all  motor  vehicles. 

6.  Purchase.  Storage  and  Traffic  Division. — This  division  shall  be  in  charge  of  an 
officer  designated  as  the  Director  of  Purchase,  Storaee  and  Traffic,  who  will  be  an 
assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  The  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  shall 
have  cognizance  and  control  of  the  following: 

a.  The  supervision  and  direction  of  all  requirements  and  the  procurement  and 
production  activities,  including  real  estate,  of  the  several  bureaus,  corps,  and  other 
agencies  of  the  War  Department;  the  coordination  and  correlation  of  the  requirements 
and  the  procurements  and  production  activities  of  the  several  bureaus,  corps,  and 
other  agencies  of  the  War  Department;  the  maintenance  of  an  estimate  of  the  military 
resources  of  the  Nation  respecting  material  of  every  description;  the  representation 
of  the  Army  in  all  arrangements  for  coordinating  the  requirements,  procurement, 
and  production  activities  in  the  several  bureaus,  corps,  and  other  agencies  of  the 
War  Department,  with  other  agencies  of  the  Government  and  with  the  Allies,  includ- 
ing replacements  of  material  pertaining  to  the  Army  with  the  latter;  the  determina- 
tion of  purchasing  and  manufacturing  priorities  between  the  several  bureaus,  corps, 
and  agencies  within  the  War  Department,  and  in  relation  to  other  agencies  of  the 
Government;  the  determination  of  priorities  to  be  afforded  to  contractors  for  supplies 
in  the  matter  of  the  shortage  of  fuel,  power,  and  raw  material ;  the  supervision  and  coor- 
dination of  all  fiscal  accounting  systems  and  appropriations,  estimates,  and  require- 
ments and  other  financial  matters  relating  to  the  purchase  of  the  munition  and  all 
other  supplies;  the  supervision  of  the  computation  of  the  requirements  and  rates  of 
production  necessary  to  provide  types  and  quantity  of  equipment,  as  determined 
by  the  Operations  Division.  Statements  of  the  type  and  quantities  of  equipment 
and  supplies  for  all  branches  of  the  Army  shall  be  furnished  the  several  bureaus  by 
the  Operations  Division.  It  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Supply  Bureau,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic  to  compute  the 
requirements  and  rates  of  production  necessary  to  provide  equipment  and  supplies, 
in  the  quantities,  at  the  places  and  within  the  time  determined  by  the  Operations 
Di  vision. 

o.  The  storing  and  warehousing  of  property  for  all  departments,  bureaus,  and 
corps  of  the  Army,  both  at  interior  points  and  at  the  seaboard,  and  the  operation 
of  all  storage  facilities  provided  for  tne  joint  use  of  all  bureaus  of  the  Army. 

e.  All  that  pertains  to  the  routing,  inland  and  coastwise,  of  troop  and  property  of 
the  War  Department,  by  motor,  rail,  or  ship,  and  the  conduct  of  all  negotiations  with 
inland  earners  with  respect  to  questions  affecting  such  transportation;  the  movement 
of  all  property  of  the  War  Department  to  pfrevent  congestion  and  to  obtain  prefer- 
ential movements  thereof;  coordination  of  rail  movements  required  in  the  handling 
of  supplies  destined  for  shipment  overseas  with  shipments  by  the  Allies. 

d.  The  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  overseas;  embarkation  and  oversea 
■ervice  relating  to  the  Army  program,  including  the  employment  of  all  Army  trans- 

•  ports,  harbor  floating  equipment  and  new  construction  in  connection  therewith, 
except  the  construction  ana  control  of  floating  e  luipment  operated  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  river,  harbor,  and  fortification  work,  and  the  control  of  the  Army  mine- 
panter  service;  such  commercial  shipping  as  may  be  used  to  supplement  that  service, 
including  all  arrangements  with  the  Navy  Department  for  convoy  service;  all  primary 
ports  of  embarkation,  expeditionary  ports  and  concentration  camps  connected  there- 
with-courier  service  between  the  War  Department  and  General  Headquarters,  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces. 
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e.  Direct  correspondence  between  the  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Ti 
or  the  chief  of  embrakation  and  the  commanding  officers  of  ports  of  embarkatii 
authorized.  Copies  of  all  requisitions,  requests,  and  information  of  every  chars 
received  from  the  commanding  generals  of  forces  operating  overseas,  or  their  sub< 
nates,  which  bear  upon  reinforcements  or  renewals  of  supplies  will  be  transmitte 
the  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic. 

7.  To  enable  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  exercise  the  supervisory  powers  vested  in  '. 
by  statute  and  by  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  in  order  that  he  1 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  several  offices  and  agencies  of  the  War  Department/ 


following  specific  duties,  in  addition  to  those  heretofore  promulgated  in  Army  Regi 
tions  ana  orders  for  the  offices  or  agencies  referred  to,  are  prescribed: 

a.  Chief  of  Field  Artillery  and  Chief  of  Coast  AHilUru.-^Vhe  Chief  of  Field  Artill 
and  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  will  keep  the  Chief  of  Staff  advised  and  infors 
with  respect  to  the  business  under  their  charge,  including  the  efficiency  of  the  I 
sonnel  and  material  of  the  Field  and  Coast  Artillery  services;  they  will  be  reap 
sible  that  adequate  measures  are  taken  to  prepare  for  overseas  service  the  Field  I 
Coast  Artillery  organizations  called  for  by  the  military  program.  They  will  mi 
recommendations  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  regarding  matters  affecting  their  respect 
arms. 

The  Chief  of  Field  Artillery  and  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  in  accordance  w. 
the  general  policies  prescribed  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  will  exercise  direct  supervisi 
over  the  training  of  all  Field  and  Coast  Artillery  units.    They  are  authorized 
correspond  directly  with  training-camp  commanders  and  to  consult  and  correepoj 
directly  with  bureau  chiefs  and  heads  of  departments.  — — . 

Matters  reaching  the  War  Department,  or  originating  therein,  which  under  ti  I 
above  regulations  require  action  or  recommendation  by  the  Chief  of  Field  ArtilleP»«M 
or  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  will  be  referred  to  these  officers.  This  includjj^  I 
reports  of  inspectors  or  other  officers  affecting  the  efficiency  of  Field  and  Cot  I 
Artillery  officers.  1 

6.  Militia  Bureau,  Air  Service,   Chemical   Warfare  Service,    Construction  Division 

and  Tank  Corps. — The  Chief  of  the  Militia  Bureau,  the  Directors  of  Military  Aer< 

nautics,  of  Aircraft  Production,  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  the  officer  i,      1 
charge  of  the  Construction  Division,  and  the  Director  of  the  Tank  Corps  will  operat^t 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  in  so  far  as  pertains  to  purely  mil 
tarv  matters. 

$  hey  are  charged  with  the  detailed  supervision  of  the  training  of  all  personnel 


taming  to  their  respective  services  and  are  responsible  for  the  efficiency  and  pitf 
paredness  for  service  of  this  personnel  and  of  the  materiel  pertaining  thereto.     The> 
will  from  time  to  time  submit  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  such  reports  as  may  be  necessary  frt 
keep  him  advised  of  the  progress  of  the  work  under  their  charge  and  such  recommenda — ■ 
tions  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  efficiencv  of  their  respective  services  and  tt 
carry  out  the  general  policies  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

They  are  authorized  to  confer  and  to  correspond  directly  with  bureau  chiefs  and 
heads  of  departments  in  regard  to  technical  matters  pertaining  to  the  work  under  theil 
charge. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  Construction  Division,  who  shall  be  designated  as  the 
Chief  of  the  Construction  Division,  shall  communicate  directly  with  the  Director  ol 
Operations  in  all  matters  with  which  the  latter  is  charged  which  require  the  action  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff. 

8.  The  chiefs  of  the  several  bureaus,  corps,  and  other  agencies  of  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment will  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  execution  of  this  order.  It  will 
be  their  duty  to  furnish  promptly  all  information  called  for  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  or 
the  director  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  General  Staff. 

9.  This  order  rescinds  General  Orders,  No.  14,  War  Department,  1918,  as  amended 
by  Section  I.  General  Orders,  No.  36;  Section  IV,  General  Orders,  No.  41;  and  Section 
I  .'General  Orders,  No.  50,  War  Department,  1918. 

The  provisions  of  Section  V,  General  Orders,  No.  52,  War  Department,  1918,  are  not 
affected  by  the  rescinding  of  the  above-mentioned  orders. 

1321.1,  A.  G.  O.J 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

Peyton  C.  March, 
General,  Chief  of  Staff. 
Official: 

P.  C.  Harris, 
*  Acting  Adjutant  General. 
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Gen.  March.  Another  phase  of  the  bill  which  presents  a  complete 
change  in  War  Department  policy  and  the  policy  which  existed 
before  the  war,  is  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  promotion  by 
selection  throughout  the  Army.  At  the  present  time,  as  you  all 
know,  promotion  takes  place  by  seniority  in  the  different  Army 
corps  in  the  service.     I  would  like  to  dwell  upon  that  point. 

At  an  early  stage  of  our  troubles  in  France  Gen.  Pershing  found 
himself  so  handicapped  by  the  law  which  required  promotions  to  be 
made  by  seniority  that  he  wired  the  department  asking  for  authority 
to  make  promotions  by  selection  in  France,  even  if  the  policy  was 
not  extended  to  the  Army  in  the  United  States.  That  authority  was 
riven  him,  and  all  promotions  thereafter  made  in  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  were  made  by  selection.  After  I  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  we  took  up  the  problem  at  this  end,  we  ex- 
tended the  same  principle  to  the  entire  Army.  The  law  required 
that  promotions  in  the  Kegular  Army  should  be  made  by  seniority, 
and  we  went  ahead  and  promoted  by  seniority  in  the  Regular  Army. 
But  the  whole  United  States  Army  was  a  very  much  larger  matter. 
The  emergency  Army  swallowed  up  the  Regular  Army  and  the 
National  Guard  Divisions  into  one  big  Army,  in  which  promotions 
were  to  be  made  by  selection. 

Now,  the  matter  of  promotion  by  selection  has  been  up  before 
Congress  many  times,  and  the  opposition  to  it  has  been  in  tne  Army 
itself.     Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  know 
perfectly  well  that  they  have  been  importuned  by  officers  to  resist 
any  attempt  to  install  a  system  of  promotion  by  selection.     How- 
ever, we  have  considered  all  that,  and  recognizing  the  feeling  of  a 
large  number  of  Regular  Army  officers  against  any  such  principle, 
it  is  recommended  as  our  best  judgment  that  that  system,  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  war,  shoula  stand  the  test  of  peace  and  be  in- 
corporated in  our  statutes.     The  principle  itself  has  had  the  sup- 
Eort  of  everybody  responsible  for  the  Army  in  many  years.     I  recall 
ack  in  President  Roosevelt's  time  that  he  was  a  strong  advocate 
and  adherent  of  that  principle.     Successive  Secretaries  of  War  have 
advocated  it.     The  Navy  has  secured  legislation  which  gives  them 
that  method  in  all  grades  beyond  that  of  lieutenant  commander,  I 
think.     Secretary  Daniels  has  advocated  the  extension  of  that  to  all 
grades  in  the  Navy,  because  it  has  been  so  successful  in  that  instance. 
Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  recommend  that  as  to  all  grades  ? 
Gen.  Makch.  No;  we  do  not.     I  will  get  to  that. 
Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Is  not  a  system  of  that  kind  apt  to 
create  favoritism  ? 

Gen.  March.  No;  I  think  not.  I  will  tell  you  why,  Senator.  The 
scheme  of  promotion  by  selection  which  is  here  advocated  starts  out 
with  the  assumption  that  when  a  man  is  a  second  lieutenant  his  ex- 
perience and  responsibility  is  so  limited  that  he  is  in  his  formative 
stage,  that  there  is  not  enough  differentiation  between  officers  of  that 
grade  to  allow  selection  to  take  place.  Promotion  from  a  second 
to  first  lieutenant  is  prescribed  in  the  bill  to  go  on  by  seniority. 
When  he  gets  a  command,  when  he  has  reached  the  grade  of  captain, 
and  has  been  in  the  service  possibly  10  years,  then  he  has  found  him- 
self, his  record  is  perfectly  well  known  by  all  men.    As  a  matter  of 
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fact,  promotion  by  selection  is  now  in  effect  in  the  grades  of  general 
officers.     It  has  always  been  a  composite  system  anyway. 

We  propose  in  this  legislation  that  there  shall  be  appointed  a 
board  of  five  officers,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  to  meet 
in  Washington,  or  wherever  he  sees  fit  to  have  them  meet.  To  this 
board  will  be  submitted  the  recommendations  to  promotion  by  selec- 
tion in  the  Army.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  and  there  is  nobody  in  the 
Army  service  of  the  next  lower  grade  who  has  been  recommended 
for  promotion  by  selection  by  his  own  peolpe,  then  promotion  by 
seniority  goes  into  effect,  and  the  seniority  man  gets  it  any  way. 

If,  however,  there  has  developed  in  that  grade  a  man  so  well  quali- 
fied that  the  commanding  officer  has  recommended  that  that  man 
be  promoted  by  selection,  then  his  name  goes  in.  In  other  words, 
the  Army,  by  that  process,  will  get  promotions  with  its  own  approval. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  theory  is  correct,  but  it  has  been  a  sort 
of  nebulous  system.  I  have  never  been  able,  since  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  system,  to  find  out  just  how  the  Army  had  a  voice 
in  it. 

Gen.  March.  It  has  been  done.  It  has  been  done  by  local  per- 
sonnel boards.  The  commanding  officer  of  a  battalion  of  Infantry 
serving  in  France,  or  a  regiment  of  Infantry,  or  a  brigade  of  Infantry, 
would  nave  in  his  command  a  personnel  board,  of  a  number  of  officers, 
who  would  go  over  the  records  of  the  men  that  they  are  fighting  along- 
side of,  about  whom  they  know  everything.  They  know  now  they  are 
performing  their  duty.  If,  among  the  list  they  have  a  man  who  has 
performed  gallantry  in  action,  or  done  something  that  manifestly 
showed  him  superior,  then  they  recommend  that  man  to  be  promoted 
by  selection,  to  one  of  the  higher  grades  for  which  he  is  eligible. 
Tnat  recommendation  goes  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  unit  of 
which  the  smaller  unit  is  a  part.  If  a  division  commander,  a  corps 
commander,  or  anyone,  says  that  that  man  should  not  be  promoted, 
an4  gives  his  reason  for  it,  the  man's  name  comes  off  the  list.  In 
other  words,  the  Army  handles  itself.  Anyone  can  be  promoted 
under  that  scheme,  if  ne  is  qualified.  In  other  words,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  person  to  say  that  he  was  promoted  because  he  was 
a  brother  of  an  Army  officer  or  the  son  of  a  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive, because  it  must  go  through  those  channels  and  it  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  men  who  know  his  ability  and  who  see  him  every  day. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Or  the  son  of  a  general  in  the  Army? 

Gen.  March.  Exactly.  That  is  what  I  said  in  the  beginning. 
You  gentlemen  are  perfectly  familiar  with  local  politics  in  the  Army, 
just  as  you  are  with  outside  politics. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  say  what  the  practice  is  in  the  French 
Army  and  the  British  Army  in  tnat  respect  ? 

Gen.  March.  We  have  a  study  of  the  systems  of  promotion  which 
exist  in  all  the  Allied  armies,  and  some  reference  to  the  system  in 
Germany.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  send  down  here  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  methods  of  promotion  of  all  the  armies  of  the  world. 
Many  are  by  selection,  many  partially  selection  and  partially  senior- 
ity; one  or  two  follow  the  system  of  seniority,  but  a  great  many  of 
them  have  selection  in  some  form.  In  order  to  get  that  before  the 
committee  I  will  send  down  the  study  in  its  complete  form. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Of  course,  each  officer,  we  will  say,  of  the 
grade  of  colonel,  for  instance,  feels  that  his  record  is  all  right.     Sup- 
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pose  one  of  a  number  of  them,  who  is  lowest  in  that  grade,  is  pro- 
moted over  his  fellows  under  the  system  of  selection,  is  not  the  enect 
of  that  to  destroy  the  morale  of  the  commissioned  personnel  of  the 
rank  of  colonel  ? 

Gen.  March.  Well,  that  is  the  system  you  have  to-day.  By  law 
a  man  is  promoted  now  to  the  grade  of  a  general  officer,  say  to  the 
grade  of  colonel,  by  selection  of  the  President.  * 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  under  the  law  which  we  passed 
recently? 

Gen.  March.  Oh,  no;  it  has  always  been  so. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  above  the  grade  of  colonel  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  going  on  all  the  time.  Many  colonels  in  the 
Army  are  not  selected  by  the  President  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  general  officer.  There  are  only  a  few  of  those  grades  and  many 
colonels 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  may  have  been  unhappy  in  my  selection 
of  a  grade.  Take  the  rank  of  captain.  By  the  process  of  selection 
you  promote  a  captain  who  has  had  less  service  over  those  who  have 
had  a  long  term  01  service;  does  not  that  tend  to  destroy  the  morale  ? 

Gen.  March.  It  could  not  happen.  Do  you  mean,  then,  it  would 
have  a  demoralizing  effect  to  take  a  junior  man  and  promote  him 
over  the  heads  of  men  who  have  served  longer  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Gen.  March.  It  would  have  no  more  demoralizing  effect  than  to 
take  a  colonel  and  promote  him  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general, 
exactly  the  same  thing  we  are  doing  in  the  Armv  to-day.  This 
would  only  be  extending  it  to  the  other  grades.  The  result  will  be 
that  everybody  Will  be  on  his  toes.  It  will  not  be  a  question  of 
attending  roll  call  and  not  getting  court-martialed,  but  ne  has  got 
to  study;  he  has  got  to  be  able  to  command  men;  he  has  got  to  learn 
the  most  intensive  military  training  or  else  be  left  in  the  lurch.  This 
biD  provides  that  when  a  man  has  oeen  passed  by  25  per  cent  of  the 

Eaoe  in  which  he  has  served  for  promotion  by  selection,  he  can  then 
i  honorably  retired,  if  his  service  has  been  honest  and  faithful. 

The  Chairman.  He  can  be  or  must  be  ? 

Gen.  March.  He  can  be,  by  being  certified  for  it.  If  the  board 
finds  that  his  service  has  not  been  honest  and  faithful,  if  he  has  been 
court-martialed,  etc.,  then  he  can  be  discharged  from  the  Army. 
If  a  man  reaches  a  point  where  no  board  will  recommend  his  promo- 
tion, that  man  ought  to  be  gotten  rid  of.     < 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  'But  if  the  findings  of  such  a  board, 
appointed  by  the  President,  are  that  his  service  has  been  honest  and 
faithful,  he  shall  be  placed  on  the  unlimited  retired  list  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  And  if  the  finding  is  that  he  has  not  been 
honorable  and  faithful  in  the  service,  as  a  whole,  then  he  will  be 
&charj?ed  from  the  service  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Senator  New.  His  connection  with  the  service  is  terminated  with- 
out any  pay  or  anything  of  that  sort  ¥ 

Gen.  March.  He  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  leaves 
the  army  entirely. 

Senator  Chahberlain.  Isn't  there  some  danger  that  members  of 
the  selection  board  would  be  guided  largely  by  the  propinquity  of  the 
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men  to  be  promoted?  For  instance,  men  who  are  around  head- 
quarters ana  are  pretty  generally  under  observation  would  be  pro- 
moted, while  other  men,  equally  as  good,  or  better,  might  not  be  so 
closely  under  observation.  It  is  usually  the  men  around  head- 
quarters that  get  promotions. 

Gen.  March.  Of  course  it  is  not  so  now. 
•  Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  some  of  those  coming  back  claim 
chat  the  fellows  that  stayed  over  on  this  side  got  promotions  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  who  went  on  the  other  side.  I  have  heard  a  good  many 
statements  of  that  kind.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
true  or  not. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  not  the  fact.  We  have  been  called  upon 
several  times  during  the  progress  of  the  war  to  give  their  figures  on 
that,  and  they  have  always  shown  the  percentages  to  be  just  the 
other  way. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Is  it  the  idea  in  this  bill  that  the  five 
officers  shall  examine  the  condidates  for  promotion  ? 

Gen.  March.  No. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  He  is  passed  on  by  the  five  officers 
appointed  by  the  President,  after  he  has  been  examined  by  another 
board  of  five  officers  ? 

Gen.  March.  After  the  whole  thing  comes  up  to  them.  It  also 
appears  that  anybody  in  a  grade  recommended  by  selection  for 
promotion,  or  by  seniority,  that  officer  must  be  examined  physically 
and  mentally  for  promotion,  just  as  in  the  old  days.  In  other  words, 
nobody  can  be  promoted  without  some  examination  as  to  his  fitness. 
As  a  matter  of  tact,  under  the  present  examinations,  there  is  no  way 
to  determine  whether  an  officer  is  efficient  or  not.  The  examination 
consists  of  a  physical  examination,  which  shows  that  he  is  in  good 
shape  physically,  and  he  is  examined  on  a  certain  number  of  subjects. 
He  can  cram  up  on  those  examinations,  just  as  any  boy  does  on 
entering  an  academy;  he  is  given  a  field  problem  or  two  and  he  gets 
by.  Under  the  proposition  nere,  the  man's  fitness  is  not  based  upon 
just  one  day,  but  it  is  a  question  of  his  life's  work,  and  it  depends 
upon  a  whole  year.  The  officers  over  him  examine  his  daily  work 
all  the  time.  When  it  came  to  a  question  of  war,  the  men  that  made 
good  were  conspicuous  at  once;  there  is  no  disguising  that,  and  there 
could  not  be  any  favoritism. 

Senator  Thomas.  Is  that  system  generally  prevalent  elsewhere, 
General  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  This  board  of  five  officers  appointed  by 
the  President  really  means  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  will  appoint  those 
officers,  does  it  not  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  Chief  of  Staff  could  recommend  them  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  they  would  be  appointed,  probably. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Under  section  34  is  "  termination  of  cer- 
tain appointments."     Is  that  a  plucking  board  ? 

Gen.  march.  No. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  (reading)  : 

Hereafter  the  appointment  of  any  officer  of  less  than  two  years1  actual  commia- 
tsioned  service  may  be  terminated  upon  the  approved  finding  of  a  board  of  officers, 
convened  by  the  President,  that  the  officer  has  not  the  aptitude  or  qualifications 
justifying  his  permanent  retention  in  the  service.  All  rules  providing  that  certain 
appointments  shall  be  provisional  for  a  period  of  time  are  hereby  repealed. 
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Gen.  March.  That  is  put  in  there  on  account  of  a  very  curious 
situation  presented  under  the  present  law.  That  is  the  provision 
that  when  a  man  comes  into  the  Army,  he  shall  come  in  not  as  a  full 
lieutenant  but  as  a  provisional  lieutenant.  A  good  many  officers 
were  appointed  provisional  lieutenants  under  the  presentlaw,  and 
if  at  the  end  of  two  years'  service  they  made  good  their  appoint- 
ments became  permanent  and  dated  back  to  the  time  when  tney  be- 
came provisional  officers.  A  curious  situation  developed  with  respect 
to  the  enlisted  men.  The  enlisted  men  did  not  fully  respect  them, 
taking  the  view  that  they  were  only  provisional  officers  and  not  full 
officers.  The  last  clause  in  the-  bill  will  just  reverse  the  process. 
They  are  appointed  full  officers,  but  they  have  got  to  make  good  in 
two  years.  It  is  simply  changing  the  phraseology  but  retaining  the 
same  idea. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Is  there  any  provision  for  the  termina- 
tion of  service  in  this  promotion  section  ) 

Gen.  March.  No. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  There  is  none  ? 

Gen.  March.  No  :  except  the  one  that  you  referred  to,  that  of  the 
men  going  out  being  passed  by  25  per  cent  of  the  men  of  their  grade, 
and  whose  service  is  iound  to  be  not  honest  and  faithful. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  You  can  order  an  officer  before  an  ex- 
amining board  at  any  time,  to  examine  him  as  to  fitness  ? 

Gen.  March.  We 'have  legislation  which  authorizes  that.  When 
you  retire  a  man  for  physical  disability,  you  have  the  report  of  the 
medical  experts,  something;  tangible  to  work  upon,  but  when  you 
go  to  order  a  man  retired  because  of  unfitness  for  service,  that 
presents  a  different  problem.  Of  course,  there  is  the  court-martial. 
If  an  officer  commits  an  open  offense,  he  can  be  got  rid  of  by  court- 
martial;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  temperamental  unfit- 
ness for  the  service,  that  has  been  tried  at  different  times,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  any  action  from  boards. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  We  are  passing  general  laws  and  special 
Laws  all  the  time  to  correct  injustices,  and  should  not  there  be  some 
provision  in  this  act  which  would  provide  for  appeal  by  an  officer 
who  feels  that  he  has  been  unjustly  treated  by  any  of  these  boards  ? 

Gen.  March.  He  has  that  now.  Of  course,  when  a  retiring  board 
sits  on  an  officer  and  finds  him  temperamentally  unfit  to  be  an 
officer,  that  finding  has  got  to  be  approved  by  the  ^President  himself. 
It  goes  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  is  reviewed  by  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General,  and  there  are  other  safeguards  thrown  around  men  to 
see  that  they  get  a  square  deal. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Is  not  that  merely  a  matter  of  routine 
and  perfunctory? 

Gen.  March.  It  ought  not  to  be. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Would  you  advise  some  provision  which 
would  give  a  man  an  opportunity  of  appearing  before  a  special  board 
of  officers,  convened  to  near  cases  of  that  kind — some  court  of  appeals 
between  the  prosecution  and  the  judgment? 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  think  there  have  been  more  than  one  or 
two  cases  in  which  any  board  has  ever  found  an  officer  temperamen- 
tally unfit  to  be  an  officer. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  I  know  of  moie  than  that  myself, 
General. 
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Gen.  March.  Certainly  not  in  my  time;  not  that  I  know  of.  I 
have  known  of  cases  in  the  Regular  Army  where  a  man  was  sent 
before  a  board,  and  the  board  has  always  found  him  to  be  fit  and 
kept  him  on.  I  do  not  recall  personally  any  such  case  at  all;  and 
I  oelieve  there  have  been  very  few  that  have  been  otherwise.  I 
do  not  mean  boards  that  sat  upon  commissioned  officers  during  j 
this  war.  There  have  been  hundreds  of  those  cases ;  but  I  am  talking  ™ 
now  about  the  Regular  Army. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  you  think  there  have  been  such  cases, 
where  men  have  been  temperamentally  unfit  in  the  Regular  Army, 
in  time  of  peace  ? 

Gen.  March.  I  do,  indeed;  many  of  them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  yet  they  are  allowed  to  serve  on  ? 

Gen.  March.  They  were. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  And  there  were  some  declared  tempera- 
mentally unfit  who  were  not  unfit,  were  there  not? 

Gen.  March.  You  evidently  have  some  case  in  mind  that  I  do 
not  know  about. 

The  backbone  of  that  bill — to  go  to  another  point,  if  the  promotion 
by  selection  is  temporarily  suspended — the  backbone  of  the  bill  is 
the  universal  military  training  system. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  is  article  10  of  the  bill? 

Gen.  March.  Yes.  In  trying  to  develop  a  working  system  of 
universal  military  training,  we  took  first  the  report  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  on  the  number  of  men  he  found,  by  his  registra- 
tions, who  became  19  years  of  age  this  last  year,  and  the  approxi- 
mate number  that  we  presume  would  come  of  age  with  the  present 
population  of  the  Uhited  States.  Possibly  the  increased  population 
would  increase  it  somewhat,  but  the  figure  that  I  recall  is  something 
like  750,000.  It  may  have  been  759,000  or  something  like  that, 
but  we  will  take  the  figure  of  750,000.  By  applying  the  system 
which  was  involved  in  the  selective-draft  service,  and  discarding  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  men  who  are  physically  incapacitated,  or 
otherwise  incapacitated,  we  would  get  at  the  number  that  would 
be  available  for  military  service,  approximately  650,000. 

Taking  this  650,000  as  approximate,  our  problem  was,  provided 
Congress  would  permit  a  system  of  universal  military  training,  to 
give  training  to  that  number  of  men.  What  would  be  necessary 
as  an  overhead  to  train  650,000  men  ?  Where  would  they  be  trained  ? 
What  would  it  cost?  And  all  other  auestions  involved  in  such  a  system. 
A  board  was  appointed  with  an  idea  of  finding  a  practical  solution 
of  it,  and  I  will  say  that  the  committee,  which  studied  the  problem, 
recommended  the  first  time  that  for  universal  training  they  should 
be  given  11  months.  That  seemed  to  me  absolutely  out  of  the 
question. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  was  for  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Whose  recommendation  was  that  ? 
*  Gen.   March.  That  was  a  committee   appointed  by  me  in   the  ^ 
War  Plans  Division  to  study  it.     After  some  further  consideration,  % 
they  came   down,   coming  down  successively,   after  they  became 
more  acquainted  with  the  problem,  and  finally  recommended  seven 
months. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  That  was  the  same  committee  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  same  committee. 

Senator  New.  Is  there  any  objection  to  stating  the  personnel  of 
that  committee  ? 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  know  it  myself.  I  just  told  them  to 
organize  a  committee  of  officers,  and  I  gave  them  the  details  of  what 
I  wanted.  When  the  report  or  the  committee  came  to  me  I  could 
not  accept  it.  I  went  over  the  report  with  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  he  approved  the  recommendations  which  I  made,  which  resulted 
in  this  present  form  of  bill  you  have  here. 

Senator  Thomas.  Your  objection  was  to  the  length  of  time 
required? 

Gen.  March.  My  objection,  right  there  on  that  specific  point,  was 
due  to  the  length  of  time  reauired.  My  own  belief,  and  one  which 
has  been  accepted,  is  this:  That  any  form  of  universal  training,  to 
be  accepted  by  Congress,  should  be  one  which  would  create  as  little 
disturbance  in  the  body  politic  as  possible.  If  it  is  possible  to  get 
a  length  of  time  which  would  give  as  much  training,  intensive  train- 
ing, to  the  men  as  they  had  in  this  war,  and  give  a  good  result  to 
the  men  being  trained,  at  the  same  time  not  taking  them  away 
from  their  occupations  more  than  necessary,  then  I  think  we  would 
hare  an  ideal  solution. 

Xowf  the  three  months'  period  adjusts  itself  to  almost  all  occupa- 
tions. The  college  boy  of  19  has  a  summer  vacation  for  practically 
three  months,  and  we  will  fix  the  time  for  him  to  go  into  training 
during  those  three  months,  and  not  affect  his  education.  With  a 
man  down  South,  who  has  the  cotton  crop  to  get,  his  period  of 
training  could  be  fixed  when  he  was  not  working  on  his  crop.  The 
man  who  was  gathering  the  wheat  crop  would  have  his  time  fixed 
when  he  would  not  be  working  on  his  wheat  crop.  In  other  words, 
it  fixes  the  time  of  vear  best  suited  to  all  occupations,  so  that  men 
will  be  taken  away  from  their  business  with  just  as  little  disturbance 
as  nossible  in  their  daily  work. 

senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  let  the  men  name  the  time  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  time  which  is  in  accordance  with  their  occupa- 
tions, as  you  will  see  when  you  go  into  it  a  little  further. 

Senator  New.  As  a  general  proposition  that  would  mean  that  the 
recruits  from  Minnesota  would  serve  during  one  three-months' 
period  and  those  from  Alabama  during  another. 

Gen.  March.  It  would  lead  to  working  out  some  system  of  that 
kind.  We  know  that  we  can  do  it.  We  have  got  far  enough  along 
with  it  to  know  that  we  can  do  it. 

Senator  New.  That  is  practically  the  zone  system,  included  in  a 
Mil  which  I  introduced  some  time  ago. 

Gen.  March.  Did  you,  indeed  ?  We  know  that  we  can  go  through 
tfith  it.  There  are  other  officers  here  who,  when  this  matter  comes 
up,  can  give  you  the  most  minute  details,  and  who  will  show  you 
how  it  will  work  out.  It  is  possible — it  is  not  only  theoretically  a 
good  idea,  but  practically. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Is  this  a  compulsory  system? 

Gen.  March.  The  compulsory  system;  yes. 

Senator  Thomas.  Gen.  March,  I  was  out  of  the  room  for  a  moment. 
Have  you  given  an  estimate  of  cost  ? 
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Gen.  March.  No.  I  will  end  up  with  that.  They  have  proceeded 
along  that  line,  to  take  care  of  650,000  men,  taking  care  of  men  at 
times  when  their  education  would  not  be  interfered  with,  and  when 
they  would  not  be  engaged  in  their  farming,  etc.  We  think  that  this 
is  a  very  good  time,  if  we  are  ever  going  to  try  it  out,  to  try  out  a 
system  of  universal  training,  because  we  have  the  actual  camps  ail 
over  the  United  States,  which  can  be  used  for  this  purpose;  we  have 
the  cantonments,  the  overhead,  which  will  furnish  accommodations 
for  the  men. 

In  each  one  of  the  camps  we  propose,  under  the  general  scheme, 
to  put  one  of  the  divisions,  which  are  provided  for  by  these  510,000 
men.  Those  people  will  be  the  overhead,  the  training  bodjr.  Those 
people  will  be  working  nine  months  out  of  the  year,  taking  three 
classes  of  three  months  each  of  these  boys;  they  will  be  the  trainers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  many  division  camps  do  you  fix  ? 

Gen.  March.  We  say  17.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  does  not  com- 
pletely cover  it,  because  there  will  be  many  of  them  who  come  in 
who  want  to  be  trained  in  the  doast  Artillery,  and  they  will  be  sent 
right  to  the  forts;  others  will  want  to  be  trained  in  the  Quartermas- 
ter's Department,  the  Auto  Truck  Division,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing; 
and  they  will  have  special  camps  for  them.  The  17  camps  cover 
the  great  mass  of  the  combat  troops. 

Senator  New.  You  said  in  your  opening  statement  that  these 
recommendations  are  based  upon  the  experience  of  this  war. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  it  is  the  experience  of 
the  heads  of  the  Army  that  a  three  months'  training  period  is  suffi- 
cient? 

Gen.  March.  That  brings  up  a  very  difficult  question,  and  one 
which  we  had  before  us  and  considered  very  thoroughly.  It  can  be 
stated  frankly  from  the  very  beginning  that  if  more  time  could  be 
given  better  results  would  be  obtained.  More  efficient  results  will  be 
obtained  if  you  keep  the  men  in  training  longer ;  but  the  point  of  the 
thing  is  that  we  threw  into  the  field  to  fight  for  our  country,  to 
actually  fight  the  Germans,  men  who  had  only  three  months'  training, 
and  they  got  away  with  it.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  say,  when  we 'have 
done  that,  that  we  can  not  do  it  again.  If  we  have  got  to  keep  the 
men  11  months  to  get  the  same  results,  that  means  that  the  instructors 
are  poor,  that  the  men  are  not  getting  the  same  training  that  they  did 
get. 

Senator  Chamberlaix.  But  the  cost  of  life  is  bound  to  be  some- 
what larger  when  they  have  had  so  short  training  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  bound  to  be.  The  question  is  of  getting  the 
proper  combination,  and  we  believe  that  we  can  do  it  with  a  three 
months'  combination,  instead  of  a  six,  seven,  or  nine  months.  You 
can  get  a  large  percentage  of  your  650,000  men  who  will  not  be 
distrubed  at  all  m  their  regular  daily  work.  We  have  turned  our 
soldiers  in  three  months  of  intensified  training  during  the  war.  We 
have  actually  done  it.  It  is  not  theory.  We  can  do  it,  and  the 
men  can  keep  on  with  their  education  and  their  work. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  some  claim  has  been  made  that  you  only- 
trained  them  to  eo  one  way. 


Gen.  March 
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Senator  Sutherland.  We  not  only  trained  the  men  but  we 
trained  the  officers. 

Gen.  March.  Precisely.  In  the  old  days,  in  the  Rejjular  Army, 
we  used  to  talk  about  it  taking  two  years  to  make  a  soldier,  but  that 
is  all  gone  now. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Some  men  who  have  appeared  before  us 
have  stated  that  it  could  be  done  in  three  months;  for  instance,  Gen. 
Murray. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  your  calculations  that  a  soldier  can  be 
turned  out  in  three  months  is  predicated  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
commissioned  personnel  during  the  period  of  training. 

Gen.  March.  Absolutely;  and  that  brings  up  the  very  essence  of  it. 
You  can  turn  these  young  men  who  have  received  enough  training  in 
these  three  months,  into  an  efficient  guard,  and  into  an  army  of 
defense  and  offense  in  time  of  war,  if  the  men  training  them  are  on  to 
their  jobs.  You  can  not  do  it  by  any  slipshod  system.  You  have 
got  to  have  perfectly  trained  officers  over  them 

The  Chairman.  And  to  command  them  when  they  go  to  war? 

Gen.  March.  Ye3. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  say,  generally  speaking,  that  an 
Army,  such  as  we  had  in  this  war,  officered  in  large  part  by  men  who 
has  three  months1  training  as  officers  and  from  the  regular  personnel, 
and  with  soldiers  who  only  had  three  months'  training,  was  suffi- 
ciently effective  ? 

Gen.  March.  It  is  not  100  per  cent  effective,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  go  on  the  basis  of  three  months  for  an 
officer  or  for  men  ? 

Gen.  March.  No;  you  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  commissioned  personnel  should  have  a  good 
deal  more  than  three  months  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes.  That  brings  up  another  feature  of  the  bill, 
which  we  will  come  to  later  on;  that  is,  the  Reserve  Officers  Corps 
and  the  method  of  maintaining  it,  which,  we  think,  is  a  tremendous 
improvement  on  what  we  have  now. 

benator  Chamberlain.  There  is  some  considerable  opposition  to 
the  universal  training  of  the  young  men  of  this  country,  and  it  comes 
from  good  people. 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  I  know. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  comes  from  mothers  and  fathers  and 
different  church  organizations  who  have  not  given  it  probably  as  in- 
tensive study  as  has  been  given  to  it  by  you  and  others.  What  are 
the  peculiar  benefits,  if  any,  that  come  to  the  Nation  from  the  train- 
ing of  these  young  men  ? 

Gen.  March.  In  considering  a  military  bill,  we  must  necessarily 
consider  the  military  assets  01  the  Nation,  which  this  will  be  in  the 
time  of  war 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  have  you 
explain. 

Gen.  March.  Men  come  into  our  camps  through  the  draft,  during 
the  war,  many  of  them  undersized,  with  their  chests  undeveloped, 
men  who  were  just  able  to  get  through  the  physical  examinations, 
men  who  knew  nothing  at  afl  of  personal  hygiene  and  sanitation  or 
cleanliness,  men  who  had  been  exposed  to  temptations  and  had  fallen, 
and  had  not  had  proper  medical  attention.     Those  men  came  into 
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this  great  grist  and  were  cured  and  taken  care  of.  They  were  turned 
out  better  men  physically  and  better  men  morally;  they  had  a  better 
vision.  At  the  time  Congress  was  not  in  session,  after  you  adjourned 
on  March  4,  I  inspected  all  the  camps  and  met  citizens  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  United  States;  and  I  found  almost  universally  the  story 
that  these  men  had  come  back  benefited;  that  the  clerks  in  offices  A 
who  had  been  shambling  along  with  heads  down  came  back  with  their  ^ 
chests  out  and  their  heads  up,  many  of  them  having  increased  their 
weight  20  pounds  or  more — fine,  strong  specimens  physically.  They 
tola  me  in  a  number  of  places  that  they  had  a  different  sense  of  duty; 
that  the  men  who  had  jobs  came  back  to  their  jobs  and  worked  on 
them  instead  of  shirking. 

Now,  that  is  a  very  important  thing,  for  the  country  to  train  these 
young  men  physically,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  military  question, 
they  will  be  an  asset  to  the  Nation  later  on  if  we  are  attacked  or  if 
we  should  attack. 

Senator  New.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that  fact. 
I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  which  has  been  suggested  by  what  you 
have  just  said. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  I  have  been  told  that  the  Red  Cross  has,  by  inves- 
tigation, developed  the  fact  that  there  was  an  average  gain  in  weight 
among  the  men  in  the  service  of  12  pounds  to  the  man. 

Gen.  March.  I  saw  that  stated  in  the  paper. 

Senator  New.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  based  upon  actual 
investigation,  or  whether  it  is  anything  more  than  just  a  newspaper 
statement  ? 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not.  Each  man  who  is  discharged  is  weighed , 
and  the  records  are  on  file  showing  all  those  things.  Of  course,  it 
would  necessitate  going  through  an  enormous  amount  of  records  to 
determine  that,  and  possibly  that  was  a  test  case,  where  they  took 
25  or  50  men  at  a  camp,  weighed  them  and  averaged  them. 

Senator  New.  I  understood  that  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Red 
Cross. 

Gen.  March.  I  would  say  without  qualification  that  you  are  right. 

Senator  Fletcher.  On  the  question  of  the  military  asset,  what 
records  do  you  keep  of  these  men,  the  men  who  have  gone  into  camps, 
stayed  there  three  months,  and  gone?  They  are  distributed  every- 
where; and  do  you  keep  track  of  them? 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir.  That  whole  thing  is  provided  for  in  the 
bill,  Senator.  Certain  reports  are  required  to  be  made  by  them  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  For  instance,  a  boy  of  19  passes  through  a 
camp  and  receives  a  certificate  of  military  training.  He  is  a  qualified 
man,  to  be  used  by  the  United  States  in  time  of  war,  provided  Con- 
gress says  so.  When  he  becomes  21  he  reports  that  he  has  been 
married,  and  he  is  immediately  taken  out  of  class  A  and  is  put  in 
class  B,  C,  or  D,  whichever  it  may  be.  If  we  start  out  with  650,000 
men,  perhaps  500,000  will  qualifj^  and  this  will  be  reduced  in  the 
next  year  or  two  by  men  being  married,  and  so  forth;  but  in  the  a 
meantime  another  class  has  come  in,  and  we  have  determined  upon  ™ 
three  years  as  the  time  dxiring  which  we  will  keep  track  of  them  and 
classify  them. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Pursuing  that  question  a  little  further, 
with  reference  to  the  effect  upon  the  men  of  experience,  from  your 
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observation  with  respect  to  the  men  who  went  into  this  world  war, 
can  you  say  whether  they  have  been  improved  morally  or  have  depre- 
ciated morally  by  virtue  of  their  service  ?  In  other  words,  have  you 
known  men  to  become  immoral  by  being  attached  to  the  Army,  or 
has  that  had  a  tendency  to  improve  their  morals  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  tendency  nas  been  exactly  the  other  way.  Our 
venereal  records  in  France  are  something  that  are  beyond  anything 
in  the  history  of  any  nation,  in  war  or  peace.  This  committee  had 
before  it  the  chart  showing  from  time  to  time  the  number  of  men  who 
cam*  to  the  camps  with  inch  diseases,  and  how  they  were  cured,  and 
so  forth. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  talked  to  a  maior  general  who  com- 
manded a  division  at  Coblentz,  and  he  said  when  ne  demobilized  his 
division  there  were  only  12  cases  of  venereal  disease  in  it. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  fine. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  effect  of  it  has  been  to  cure  these 
young  men  and  restore  them  to  increased  life  ? 

Gen.  March.  Precisely. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Those  diseases,  under  the  old  voluntary 
system,  absolutely  disqualified  a  man  from  enlisting  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Under  the  new  system  they  are  being 
taken  in  and  cured  ? 

Gen.  March.  Exactly. 

Senator  Sutherland.  With  respect  to  the  provision  for  develop- 
ing officer  material  from  these  men,  can  you  in  three  months'  training 
develop  officer  material  to  take  advantage  of  that  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  the  system  of  developing  officers  is  provided 
by  a  general  clause  which  you  will  see  when  you  have  time  to  look 
over  tne  bill.  Men  who  have  served  in  this  war  and  who  have  had 
their  training,  have  commanded  troops  abroad,  they  can  go  into  the 
Reserve  Officers7  Corps  without  any  further  examination.  We  must 
keep  up  a  steady  flow  of  men,  because  the  men  will  come  out,  and 
the  men  who  come  in  at  the  time,  presumably,  some  of  them,  after 
they  have  had  three  months*  training  in  the  universal  system,  and 
who  want  to  take  the  examination,  wul  be  trained  in  some  camp. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Why  has  there  been  this  change  of  feeling 
in  the  War  Department  with  reference  to  military  training  ?  As  I 
understand  it,  the  War  Department  opposed  it  all  the  time,  ever 
since  the  first  bill  was  introduced  in  1915,  the  bill  which  it  is  now 
favoring. 

Gen.  March.  I  did  not  know  it  had  in  1915,  but,  so  far  as  the  pres- 
ent administration  is  concerned,  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  not. 

Gen.  March.  I  can  not  answer  for  him. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  in  his  last  report  to  the  President 
be  is  opposed  to  universal  training 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  know  about  that 

Senator  New.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  you  confer  with  the  Secretary  about 
thisbill? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Has  he  accepted  your  view  of  the  situa- 
tion now  ? 

Gen.  March.  He  forwards  this  bill. 
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Senator  New.  I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  I  had  a  personal 
talk  with  the  Secretary  of  War  last  Sunday,  in  which  he  admitted  he 
had  changed  his  view  on  this  proposition,  and  explained  to  me  the 
arguments  which  had  convinced  him,  and  they  are  very  largely  the 
arguments  that  have  been  presented  here  by  Gen.  March. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  If  we  had  had  this  universal  military  train-  m 
ing  in  vogue  in  1915,  it  would  have  saved  an  immense  amount  of  ™ 
money,  would  it  not  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount  it  would 
have  saved  ? 

Gen.  March.  So  many  billions — our  Army  bill  for  the  war  was 
about  fourteen  billions. 

Senator  Thomas.  Why  do  you  say  it  would  have  saved  billions  ? 
I  do  not  understand  that.  It  would  have  cost  a  great  deal  to  train 
these  men,  and  their  training  does  not  involve  any  lessons  in  economy. 

Gen.  March.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  go  into  the  whole  subject 
of  expense. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Before  you  do  that,  let  me  ask  a  question 
or  two.     I  hope  I  am  not  interrupting  you,  Senator  Thomas  ? 

Senator  Thomas.  No,  Senator. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  You  fixed  the  limit  of  the  call  at 
650,000  men  a  year.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  attain  the  age  of 
19  years  in  a  given  year  in  this  country  ? 

Gen.  March.  About  750,000,  or  whatever  the  figures  are. 

Senator  New.  He  has  given  that  figure,  Senator. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  I  did  not  hear  it.  Was  not  the  classifica- 
tion of  Germany  higher  than  that  in  a  single  year  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  only  figures  we  have  are  figures  provided  by  the 

f>rovost  marshal  general.  When  Congress  extended  the  draft  age, 
rom  18  to  45,  we  then  registered  the  boys  from  18  to  21,  and  those 
figures  showed  a  certain  number  of  boys  registered  at  19,  a  certain 
number  at  20,  and  in  considering  the  bill  we  took  the  figures  presented 
for  the  Nation  as  to  the  boys  of  19. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Do  you  propose  to  exempt  people  for 
industrial  pursuits? 

Gen.  March.  Xo;  the  exemptions  are  specified  exactly  in  the  bill. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  That  is  for  dependency  ana  so  forth  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  those  things. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  As  I  understand  it,  these  men  are  mobi- 
lized under  civilian  boards,  as  was  done  under  the  conscription  act? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  they  have  local  boards  to  examine  them. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  They  are  subject  to  the  call  of  the  board 
in  their  community  for  service,  are  they  not  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes.  They  will  be  sent  to  a  camp  close  to  their 
homes.  The  camps  are  distributed  geographically  all  over  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  If  war  broke  out,  they  would  be  called 
in  the  service  ? 

Gen.  March.  No;  not  unless  Congress  said  so.     That  is  the  essence  \ 
of  the  bill  containing  compulsory  service.     The  bill  provides  that  if 
war  breaks  out  the  draft  laws  which  have  been  used  in  this  emergency 
shall  be  a  part  of  the  permanent  law  of  the  United  States 

Senator  New.  That  would  automatically  go  into  operation  with  the 
declaration  of  war  ? 
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Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  If  we  declare  war,  they  are  subject  to  service  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes ;  by  Congress.  But  it  does  not  put  into  the  power 
of  the  President  or  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  anyone  to  call  the  men  in 
simply  because  they  have  passed  through  this  period  of  training,  and 

•  send  them  to  Mexico,  to  Cnina,  or  some  other  place. 
The  Chairman.  Something  was  said  about  the  attitude  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  with  reference  to  this  bill,  and  I  think  I  shall  read 
an  extract  from  a  letter  that  he  wrote  me  under  date  of  August  ST 
1919: 

This  Is  the  latest  form  assumed  by  our  studies  on  this  subject  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. We  are  still,  however,  unadvised  by  that  intimate  consultation  of  the  exper- 
ience and  judgment  of  Gen.  Pershing  ancl  his  associates  abroad  which  would  be 
necessary  before  a  final  draft  could  be  said  to  represent  the  full  opinion  of  the  Army. 
I  would  not  myself  give  official  approval  to  a  draft  which  did  not  contain  the  results 
of  such  a  consultation.  It  is  the  purpose  of  your  committee,  however,  to  use  this 
;  draft  only  as  the  basis  of  hearings  at  which  Army  officers  will  be  in  attendance,  both 
th^ee  ,who  have  been  familiar  with  the  problems  on  this  side  and  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  Expeditionary  Forces. 

It  is  fair,  General,  to  assume  that  the  general  principles,  the 
basic  principles,  of  this  bill  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment i 

Gen.  March.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  All  such  changes  as  might  be  made  later  on,  as  the 
result  of  consultation  with  Gen.  Pershing  or  others,  would  be  in  a 
sense  minor  changes  ? 

Gen.  March.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  can  be  stated  without 
qualification.  There  may  be  a  change  in  the  number  of  officers  and 
men  in  a  corps,  say,  50  more  or  50  less,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
but  it  really  does  not  make  any  difference  at  all.  if  the  principles 
are  accepted  which  underlie  this  bill,  and  an  efficient  and  sound  mili- 
tary policy  can  be  determined,  the  rest  is  only  a  matter  of  detail. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Is  your  plan,  in  the  training  of  these 
men,  to  take  men  according  to  States  and  keep  the  States  together, 
so  that  local  pride  will  be  maintained,  or  do  you  intend  to  mix  them 
up  and  send  the  men  from  New  Jersey  and  Georgia  to  the  same  camp  ? 

Gen.  March.  No;  we  do  not  expect  to  do  that.  The  camps  are 
located  in  all  sections  of  the  coimtry.  For  instance,  Camp  Devens 
will  be  the  camp  for  New  England,  Camp  Dix  for  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  so  on  right  straight  through.  We  intend  to  look 
out  for  the  element  of  local  pride  in  that  way. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  did  not  do  it  during  the  war. 

Gen.  March.  In  what  way  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  units  were  not  kept  together. 

Gen.  March.  State  units,  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Gen.  March.  When  the  draft  went  into  effect,  when  vacancies 
occurred  in  any  one  division,  it  was  filled  in  with  drafted  men,  and  the 

r  result  that  the  divisions  came  back  with  a  large  number  of  drafted 
men. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  contrary  to  the  British  practice  ? 
Gen.  March.  Yes;  it  was. 
Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Will   that  interfere  with  the  present 
National  Guard  organization  ? 
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Gen.  March.  Not  at  all.  The  attitude  of  the  War  Department  is 
that  the  present  laws  in  regard  to  that  should  not  be  changed,  unless 
you  change  them  yourselves. 

Senator  Thomas.  Does  not  that  mean  that  we  will  be  maintaining 
two  military  systems  ? 

Gen.  March.  Not  as  long  as  you  federalize  the  National  Guard  the  J 
way  you  can  do  it  now.  ^ 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  We  will  really  be  maintaining  three 
systems. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  has  not  been  quite  explained.  In  the 
event  of  w&r 

Gen.  March.  You  are  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  event  of  war,  these  trained  men  may  be 
called  on  to  fill  in  the  skeletonized  units  of  the  Regular  Army. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  exactly  what  the  point  is,  to  have  the  Na- 
tional Guard  fit  into  the  system.  If  we  call  out  an  army  of  1,250,000 
men,  which  is  one  field  army  complete,  for  defense  against  another 
nation,  or  for  offense,  the  National  Guard  units,  for  instance,  could 
be  utilized  as  guardians  for  use  in  their  States,  while  these  other  men, 
these  Regular  Army  men,  plus  the  men  who  have  had  universal 
military  training,  could  be  sent  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  a  young  man  of  20,  having  completed  his 
training  as  prescribed  under  this  bill,  should  thereafter  enlist  in  a 
National  Guard  unit  for  the  term  of  enlistment  prescribed  under  the 
national-defense  act. 

Gen.  March.  Then  he  would  be  taken  under  the  universal  military 
training 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  If  a  war  broke  out,  would  the 
Federal  Government  take  him  from  the  National  Guard  unit  and  put 
him  in  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  March.  He  would  be  left  with  the  National  Guard  unit,  unless 
the  unit  itself  was  taken  in. 

Senator  Lenroot.  Suppose  a  young  man  the  same  age,  19  years 
old,  was  a  member  of  the  National  Guard.     How  would  it  affect  nim  ? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  exemption  for  him  under  this  law. 

Gen.  March.  I  can  not  answer  that  offhand,  as  to  the  age  limits 
for  the  National  Guard. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  18  years. 

Gen.  March.  The  same  as  the  old  Regular  Army. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  enlistments  with  the  same  qualifica- 
tions. 

Gen.  March.  Under  this  bill  he  would  go  in  and  get  his  training. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  would  not  make  him  any  the  less 
valuable  as  a  member  of  the  National  Guard. 

Senator  Lenroot.  He  can  not  continue  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard,  although  he  has  fulfilled  his  obligation  as  a  member  of  the 
guard  during  that  period. 

Gen.  March.  Possibly  that  matter  will  have  to  be  adjusted. 

The  Chairman.  General,  will  you  comment  on  the  cost  of  main-  a 
taining  universal  military  training,  and  also  the  cost  of  maintaining  ™ 
a  Regular  Army  of  approximately  510,000  men? 

Gen.  March.  We  had  the  finance  branch  of  the  War  Department 
set  up  the  cost  of  this  system,  and  I  will  read  you  the  items  as  they 
stand. 
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The  estimated  cost  incident  to  a  scheme  of  universal  training 
includes:  (1)  The  costs  directly  chargeable  to  persons  undergoing 
training;  (2)  the  cost  of  local  boards;  (3)  the  cost  of  appeal  boards; 
and  (4)  the  cost  for  individual  reports  from  those  having  completed 
a  course  of  training  as  required  by  section  51. 

The  estimates  in  detail  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Expenses  of  persons  undergoing  training. 
(a)  Cost  of  transportation  to  and  from  places  of  training;  500  miles  at  3 

cents  per  mile  to  650,000  persons $9, 750, 000 

(h)  Per  diem  allowance  for  subsistence  in  going  to  and  returning  from 

places  of  training;  2  days  at  $1 .50  a  day  for  650,000  persons 1, 950, 000 

(e)  Cost  of  subsistence  while  undergoing  training,  90  clave  at  53  cents  per 

day  for  650,000  persons ." 31, 005, 000 

O)  ( ost  of  clothing  while  undergoing  training,   $25  each  for  650,000 

persons 16,  250, 000 

Senator  Thomas.  There  will  have  to  be  a  very  serious  reduction 
in  the  present  cost  of  living. 

Gen.  March.  This  is  based  on  the  cost  of  the  rations  and  the  cost 
of  the  uniform,  taken  from  other  tables. 

Senator  Fbelinghuysen.  During  the  war  ? 

Gen.  March.  At  present. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Under  this  each  man  gained  12  pounds. 
h  that  it  i 

Gen.  March  (reading) : 

(e)  Cost  of  laundry  while  undergoing  training,  $3  each  for  650,000  persons.  $1, 950, 000 
(J)  Medical  attendance  while  undergoing  training  (including  dental  treat- 
ment), $2.30  per  month  for  three  months  for  650,000  persons 4, 485, 000 

(o)  Allowance  of  $5  per  month  in  cash  for  three  months  for  650,000  persons    9, 750, 000 
(i)  Family  allowance  under  section  44,  estimated  at  $30  per  month  for 

65,000  persons 585,000 

The  total  is  $75,725,000. 
The  next  is  local  boards: 

(t)  2T000  of  not  leas  than  three  members  each,  to  be  paid  not  exceeding 
$10  per  day  for  services,  and  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses; 
estimated  at  2,000  boards  of  three  members  each  for  30  days,  at  $10 
per  day ' $1,800,000 

This  estimate  is  considered  sufficiently  liberal  to  include  reim- 
bursement of  actual  expenses. 
The  next  is  appeal  boards: 

01  Not  more  than  two  boards  per  State,  etc.,  each  consisting  of  such  num- 
ber as  the  President  may  determine,  to  be  paid  $10  per  day  for 
services  and  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses,  estimated  at  100 
boards,  three  membere  each,  30  days,  at  $10  per  day $90, 000 

Reports: 

(i)  $1  for  each  report  in  time  of  peace. 

It  is  assumed  that  a  report  will  be  required  from  each  man  every 
three  months,  which  for  the  first  year  would  require  probably  three 
reports  per  man  after  the  period  of  training,  or  S3  per  man  for  650,000 
persons,  $1,950,000. 

For  the  second  and  subsequent  years  this  should  be  increased  to 
approximately  seven  reports  per  annum,  or  $4,550,000. 

Additional  expenses  of  persons  undergoing  training:  In  addition  to 
the  items  under  (1)  above,  which  are  estimated  for  under  sections  44 
to  48  of  the  tall,  it  appears  that  additional  allowances  for  equipment 
should  be  made  upon  the  following  annual  per  capita  basis. 
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Now,  without  considering  the  equipment,  that  gives  a  total  of 
$79,565,000. 

There  is  an  estimate  for  equipment. 

Senator  Thomas.  Does  that  include  the  hospital  service? 

Gen.  March.  Hospital  service,  medicines,  and  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  camp. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Does  it  include  the  repairs  to  the  camps  ?  % 

Gen.  March.  Everything  necessary  to  carry  on. 

Senator  Thomas.  Including  officers  ? 

Gen.  March.  No;  that  is  another  thing. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Does  that  mean  each  year  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  per  year  for  universal  training.  That  is 
based  on  the  scheme  presented  here.  If  you  double  the  time  or 
triple  the  time,  you  would  simply  multiply  that  and  it  would  increase 
the  expense.  The  expense  under  this  plan,  so  far  as  we  can  estimate 
it,  is  $94,000,000. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  does  not  include  the  keeping  up  and 
repairs  to  the  camps  ? 

Gen.  March.  Oh,  yes ;  the  camps  are  there,  just  the  same. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  camps  are  temporary,  and  they  will 
have  to  be  rebuilt. 

Gen.  March.  These  camps  are  of  wooden  construction;  the  can- 
tonments are  wooden  buildings  and  will  last  a  long  time. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  I  had  to  defend  on  the  floor  the  cost  of 
repairs  to  these  cantonments,  and  from  the  size  of  the  appropriation 
I  do  not  believe  they  will  last  a  long  time.  I  think  if  you  are  count- 
ing on  these  as  permanent  structures  for  military  training  you  will 
have  to  refigure  your  estimate  of  costs. 

Senator  Thomas.  Does  this  estimate  include  the  heating  for  the 
camps  ? 

Gen.  March.  Oh,  yes ;  and  subsistence.  All  of  that  is  counted  in. 
All  that  you  have  to  surround  a  soldier  with  in  training  him  in  any 
armv  is  included  in  this  list. 

If  you  organize  an  army  of  500,000  men,  this  was  worked  out  on 
two  aifferent  bases.  It  was  worked  out  first  on  the  prewar  pay  of 
the  soldiers  and  was  worked  out  last  January  when  the  bill  was 
finally  worked  out.  This  bill  was  worked  out  six  months  ago.  The 
other  basis  is  that  of  the  war  pay  of  a  soldier. 

Gen.  March.  Here  is  a  statement  which  is  worked  out:  First,  total 
cost  at  present  pay  per  man  and  that  amounts,  including  the  equip- 
ment, barracks,  and  quarters,  including  every  phase  of  the  military 
machine — that  means  arms,  equipment,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds — to 
the  rate  of  $1,597.32  per  man. 

The  total  cost  at  the  present  pay  for  an  army  of  500,000  men  would 
be  $798,660,000,  an  itemized  statement  of  which  I  will  turn  over  to 
the  reporter  to  put  into  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Total  cost  per  man  at  present  pay. 

Air  Service $17.56  4 

Dental  supplies  and  equipment 2. 50  ^ 

Engineer  Corps 12. 39 

Equipment  (except  Ordnance) 175. 47 

General  central  disbursements 165. 14 
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Medical  supplies  and  equipment $25. 00 

Motor  Transport  Corps 32.  60 

Ordnince 1 54. 00' 

Pay  of  the  Army 639. 04 

Quarters,  heat  and  light 51. 2$ 

Signal  Corps 5.  71 

Subsistence 216. 34 

/  Tank  Corps 15.  84 

*'  Transportation 84. 50 

Total 1,597.32 

So  the  total  cost  of  the  two  together  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $900,000,000. 

Tae Chairman.  Annually? 

Gen.  March.  Annually.  The  universal  training  scheme  and  the 
Regular  Army  for  the  maintenance  of  500,000  men  would  cost  in  that 
neighborhood. 

Tne  Chairman.  What  was  the  average  appropriation  prior  to  the 
war? 

Gen.  March.  For  the  two  years  prior  to  the  war,  I  happen  to  re- 
member it  was  about  $240,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir;  and  during  the  war  we  spent  fourteen 
billions. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  added  to  this  must  be  the  appropriations 
spent  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  National  Guard? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  whatever  that  may  be. 

Tne  Chairman.  About  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  more  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  but  in  round  numbers  you  would  say  nine 
hundred  millions  would  be  the  cost  of  these  two  things. 

Senator  New.  And  this,  in  round  figures,  would  be  $1,600  per  man. 
Tnat  means,  if  the  Army  is  reduced  in  size  below  the  510,000  figured 
here,  the  reduction  would  be  according  to  that  ratio,  $1,600  a  man? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  I  might  say,  in  reference  to  that  figure,  that 
it  assumes  that  every  single  man  of  the  500,000  is  to  be  equipped 
from  new  stores.  If  we  utilized  stores  on  hand — we  have  a  large 
surplus  of  uniforms,  guns,  ammunition,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — if 
we  use  the  stores  we  nave  got  now  available  for  an  army  of  500,000 
men,  the  immediate  cost  would  be  reduced  to  $633,265,000.  But 
I  am  giving  you  the  maximum  figures  that  the  scheme  calls  for, 
which  would  be  reached  some  time  in  the  future,  when  we  have 
exhausted  our  resources. 

Senator    Frelinohuysen.  General,    does    that   contemplate    the 

necessary  equipment  that  was  maintained  during  the  war,  where 

tap  tains  ana  majors  had  motorcycles  and  automobiles,  and  every 

headquarters   was  equipped  with   automobiles  and   transportation 

vehicles  of  that  character?    Does  it  include  the  maintenance  of  that 

equipment  and  the  provision  of  the  fuel  and  materials  necessary  for 

them? 

Gen.  March.  All  of  it.     The  tables  of  organization  prescribe — all 

fables  of  organization  prescribe — the  number  of  men  mounted,  the 

Wumber  of  cars  authorized,  and  so  forth  and  so  on;  and  then  the  cost 

is  figured  by  taking  this  and  figuring  what  it  actually  comes  to.     We 

have  a  number  of  those  on  hand. 
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Senator  Frelinghuysen.  But,  General,  does  that  include  replace- 
ments, the  amortization  of  wastage,  and  items  of  that  character? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  as  an  illustration  of  what  this  does,  I  might 
read  you  one  section,  how  one  section  was  calculated,  which  might 
answer  your  question. 

Say,  for  instance,  to  determine  how  much  of  this  cost  would  be   j 
Air  Service,  here  we  have  a  total  of  2,228  planes,  of  92  squadrons,   ™ 
at  a  cost  of  $13,000,000;  100  per  cent  of  replacements  amounts  to 
$13,000,000;  80  per  cent  spares,  on  both  replacements  and  original 
planes,  $21,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $48,000,000. 

And  so  on  through  the  list.  In  other  words,  this  complete  scheme 
indicates  the  maximum  expenditure  which  you  might  expect.  It  is 
not  a  scheme  with  the  idea  of  asking  for  something  else  later  on. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  You  train  650,000  men  a  year  for  three 
months  at  a  total  cost  of  approximately  $100,000,000.  How  many 
officers  will  it  take  to  control  those  men,  if  those  650,000  men  were 
called  into  service? 

Gen.  March.  This  scheme  does  not  work  along  those  lines.  This 
scheme  provided  the  overhead.  Take  a  division  at  Camp  Dix, 
composed  of  New  Jersey  boys,  who  would  naturally  go  to  that  camp. 
It  has  there  a  general,  Gen.  Bailey,  with  his  staff,  and  the  headquarters 
and  everything  complete,  and  you  would  have  a  division  of  troops 
which  has  been  skeletonized,  but  which  has  the  overhead  down  to 
16,000  men  for  the  division.  Take  men  who  have  had  this  three 
months'  training,  and  put  them  right  into  that  organization  and  it 
will  be  practically  ready  to  move  at  once.  It  does  not  need  extra 
officers  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Wait  a  minute.  You  do  not  compre- 
hend my  question.     You  are  going  to  train  650,000  men  a  year? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  And  will  train  them  for  four  years? 

Gen.  March.  No. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Well,  650,000  men  for  four  years,  three 
months  training  per  year,  you  will  train  650,000  men.  Now,  you 
will  have  a  war,  and  you  will  call  these  men  back  into  the  service, 
you  have  got  approximately  2,000,000  men.  Where  are  you  going 
to  get  officers  for  them  ?  And  how  are  you  going  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  the  officers  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  brings  up  the  question  of  a  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  which  we  have  already.  We  propose  having  a  corps, 
and  go  ahead  without  practically  any  limit  so  far  as  the  number  of 
officers  trained  is  concerned.  The  legislation  proposes  that  we  will 
be  allowed  to  take  any  grade  we  care  to,  men  who  have  had  service 
in  this  war,  any  officers  we  want  to  get  in.  The  number  of  men 
who  will  be  taken  in,  who  have  had  the  training,  the  number  that 
will  come  in  at  the  lowest,  is  unlimited,  practically.  In  other  words, 
we  will  have  a  more  dependable  source  of  officers  than  we  ever  did 
before,  because  this  huge  reservoir  of  officers  that  this  war  has  pro- 
duced will  be  at  our  disposal  for  years.  ^ 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  How  many  officers  will  it  take  to  officer* 
2,000,000    men— 80,000? 

Gen.  March.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  How  many  does  it  take  for  the  510,000 
Regulars? 
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Gen.  March.  The  510,000  men  have  approximately  26,000  as  their 
contingent,  but  that  includes,  of  course,  the  officers  on  duty  in  the 
War  Department,  and  the  permanent  Military  Establishment. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  It  will  take  at  least  for  2,000,000.  men, 
80,000  officers,  will  it  not  ? 

Gen.  March.  We  will  say,  off-hand,  50,000  officers. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  How  many  officers  are  you  training 
through  the  officers7  reserve  camps  eacn  year,  and  how  much  does  it 
cost  under  the  present  organization  ? 

Gen.  March.  Under  the  present  organziation  ? 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Yes. 

Gen.  March.  Practically  nothing. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  We  have  appropriated  money  for  train- 
ing and  colleges. 

Gen.  March.  The  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  people,  you 
mean* 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Yes.  Ten  thousand  ?  What  I  am  get- 
ting at  is  this,  General :  In  case  of  emergency,  you  call  these  men  who 
have  been  trained  into  service.  You  have  got  to  provide  for  officers. 
Now,  how  are  you  going  to  do  it,  and  what  is  it  going  to  cost  ?  That 
should  be  added  to  your  estimates  for  cost  of  universal  military  train- 
ing, in  my  opinion. 

Gen.  March.  Well,  I  do  not  think  so,  Senator.  I  think  this  is  a 
fair  presentation  of  the  case.  We  believe  that  a  force  of  1,250,000 
trained  men  will  be  sufficient  for  the  national  defense  of  the  country 
nntil  the  whole  country  is  mobilized.  What  is  going  to  happen,  if 
we  are  attacked  by  any  country — or  any  combination  of  countries — 
unwise  enough  to  attack  the  United  States,  is  that  we  will  have 
the  big  camps,  and  the  reserve  officers'  camps,  and  officers  can  be 
trained  just  as  they  were  in  this  war,  only  we  will  have  the  personnel 
overhead.  We  will  have  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps.  We  have  got 
men  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  at  a  number  of  colleges 
now. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  In  other  words,  you  are  going  to  create 
a  system  for  the  training  of  the  citizens  or  a  great  citizen  army,  and 
you  are  not  going  to  provide  the  officers  for  that  Army,  so  that  if 
you  call  them,  you  will  not  have  sufficient  officers  in  case  of  an 

emergency  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  we  will.  We  will  be  better  off  for  officers  than 
we  have  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  Military  Estab- 
lishment. 

Senator  Fbelinghuysen.  Will  you  have  50,000  officers,  or  80,000 
officers? 

Gen.  March.  I  can  not  tell.  I  know  of  36,000  officers,  who  have 
had  experience  in  France,  who  have  applied  for  commissions,  and 
they  are  coming  in  all  the  time. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Now,  General,  in  this  war,  one  of  your 
greatest  problems  was  the  training  of  officers  ? 

Gen.  March.  As  a  matter  of  iact,  we  have  the  officers  to  take 
another  million  men  out  to-day. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Well,  all  right.  Suppose  there  is  an 
exceptional  emergency  that  calls  for  2,000,000  men,  and  you  have 
got  to  put  them  into  the  field.  You  are  going  to  utilize  this  corps  of 
men  that  you  have  trained.    Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  officers  ? 
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Are  you  relying  upon  a  system  providing  universal  military 
training  of  the  enlisted  men  only,  or  are  you  also  providing  for  the 
training  of  the  citizens  who  are  to  officer  that  army  ? 

Gen.  March.  We  are. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Where  are  you  doing  that  ? 

Gen.  March.  We  have  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  organ- 
ized in  all  of  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  to-day,  the  principal 
colleges,  and  we  have  camps  in  addition  right  now  for  the  training  of 
these  people,  one  down  at  Camp  Lee  and  other  places  around  here. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Do  you  know  that  you  can  have  help 
from  that  source  under  present  appropriations  to  the  extent  of  50,000 
officers  to  officer  these  men  ? 

Gen.  March.  Now,  you  are  presenting  a  very  large  problem. 
For  instance 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  The  whole  thing  is  a  large  problem, 
General,  and  we  will  have  to  consider  it  altogether. 

Gen.  March.  You  are  starting  out  on  a  proposition  that  we  have 
to  call  out  2,000,000  men  at  once.  We  have  not  2,000,000  uniforms, 
or  equipment  for  them,  but  we  have  right  now  to-day  sufficient  officers 
for  a  million  men;  and,  available  for  five  years,  enough  men  who 
will  go  into  the  Reserve  Officers  Corps  to  officer  those  units  who  will 
comprise  the  second  million. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  But,  General,  you  will  admit  a  pro- 
fessional soldier,  an  officer,  under  the  present  scientific  methods  of 
warfare,  requires  technical  training,  and  particularly  artillery  and 
gas  warfare,  and  air  service.  Now,  if  you  are  going  to  put  an  army 
in  the  field,  and  utilize  this  reservoir  of  men  that  you  have  created, 
men  who  are  supposed  to  be  efficient,  you  are  neglecting  a  very 
important  problem  if  you  are  not  furnishing  officers  properly  trained 
to  lead  these  men.  Now,  I  am  asking  you,  whether  in  this  program 
you  have  met  that  situation ? 

Gen.  March.  I  think  we  have. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Well,  I  would  like  a  little  more  facta 
upon  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Approaching  it  from  a  different  angle,  General, 
your  Regular  Army  is  to  consist,  as  I  remember  your  testimony,  of 
20  combat  divisions,  skeletonized,  each  division  to  have  approxi- 
mately 15,000  or  16,000  troops? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Each  one  of  those  divisions  to  be  stationed  at  a. 
contonment? 

Gen.  March.  Not  altogether.  We  have  some  in  the  Philippine* 
and  in  Alaska,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  But  having  a  fixed  station? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  event  of  war,  as  I  understand  it,  the  first 
thing  you  do  is  to  fill  up  those  divisions  with  these  three  months 
trained  men  ? 

Gen.  March.  To  war  strength. 

The  Chairman.  To  war  strength,  which  is  approximately  27,000 
That  makes  an  addition  to  each  division  of  11,000  men. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  the  combat  divisions  alone  and  not  the  serv- 
ice and  supplies. 
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The  Chairman.  Eleven  thousand  men  to  add  to  each  combatant 
division  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  that  division,  as  I  understand,  is 
already  completely  officered  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  overhead  i3  complete. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  the  troop  commanders  there,  and  the 
company  commanders  ? 

Gen.  March.  Mv  recollection  about  that  is  that  the  number  of 
officers  for  the  small  units  is  increased  up  to  what  war  strength  is  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
second  lieutenants  to  a  company,  or  whatever  it  would  be,  or  to  a 
battery. 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  but  the  organization  men  can  give  you  all  the 
details  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  add  about  11,000  enlisted  men  to  each 
one  of  20  combat  divisions  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  only  absorb  220,000  of  your  entire  trained 
citizen  personnel.  Now,  Senator  Frelinghuysen  has  been  asking  you 
about  the  officers.  If  you  call  out  even  one  class  of  the  650,000,  you 
■will  only  absorb  in  the  units  alreadv  officered,  one-third  of  them. 
The  other  two-thirds,  over  400,000  men,  must  find  officers  somewhere, 
and  be  organized  into  new  units,  units  which  did  not  exist  before, 
-which  had  no  prior  existence,  and  you  have  got  to  find  your  colonels, 
your  lieutenant  colonels,  your  majors,  your  captains,  etc. 

Gen.  March.  Of  course,  the  army  of  1,250,000  men,  which  is 
roughly  the  strength  of  a  full  army  organized  by  France,  includes 
stevedore  companies,  and  things  of  that  sort,  who  can  be  cut  out, 
and  who  do  not  need  any  prior  training  at  all,  and  all  of  these  units 
would  come  in.  If  these  men,  in  addition  to  what  they  were  called 
upon  to  do,  had  some  military  training,  there  would  be  undoubtedly 
less  of  these  men  that  would  come  into  the  training  camps.  Or, 
take  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  men  that  liked  the  motors,  all  of 
those  men  would  not  need  this  training  to  go  into  this  Army,  so  that 
the  figures,  while  carrying  out  the  right  idea,  are  not  quite  compre- 
hensive enough. 

The  Chairman.  On  that  statement,  you  would  have  to  absorb 
about  two-thirds  of  them  to  the  miscellaneous  service  of  the  Army 
rather  than  into  the  combat  divisions. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  They  require  officers  ? 

Gen.  March.  Of  course  they  do,  and  starting  out  with  the  actual 
number  of  officers  on  the  reserve  list,  we  have  officers  enough  to 
officer  the  first  1,250,000  plus  enough  to  carry  it  out  to  2,000,000 
men. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Is  that  progressive,  to  carry  it  on  through 
the  years?  You  may  have  to  meet  an  emergency  and  call  out  a 
large  army.  That  is  your  idea  in  training  citizens  of  this  country. 
As  I  understand  the  Swiss  sustem,  it  follows  right  along  the  training 
of  the  officers  with  the  training  of  the  men. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  And  I  think  that  is  what  you  have  over- 
looked in  this  bill.  I  do  not  think  that  you  have  provided  for  the 
training  of  the  officers,  which  is  as  highly  necessary  as  the  training 
of  men,  the  training  of  sufficient  officers  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  your  reserve  classes. 
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Gen.  March.  Oh,  yes,  we  have;  we  have,  and  more. 

Senator  Frelinghtjysen.  Progressively  through  the  years  ? 

Gen.  March.  Of  course.     If  you  will  read  the  paragraph  in  this 
bill  that  refers  to  the  Reserve  Officers'  Corps,  you  will  fin^  that  we 
have  over  30,000,  while  by  these  training  camps  and  other  agencies 
we  will  keep  up  a  progressive  flow  all  the  time.     And  then,  in  addi-    j 
tion  to  that,  we  have  a  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  in  the  colleges    * 
of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  cost  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  and  the  incidental 
costs  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Corps  been  figured  in  these  figures  ? 

Gen.  March.  No;  it  has  not.  And  the  National  Guard  is  not  in- 
cluded in  these  figures  at  all.     These  are  additional  items. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  that  would  add  to  the 
total  cost  to  properly  conduct  officers'  training  camps  adequate  to 
the  size  of  the  army  contemplated  under  this  scheme? 

Gen.  March.  I  can  get  tliat  for  you.  The  appropriations  that 
you  have  made  for  these  things  this  year,  of  course,  are  based  upon 
a  much  smaller  army;  but  we  can  get  for  you  a  very  clear  estimate 
of  that,  and  the  National  Guard,  too,  so  as  to  have  the  whole  problem, 
before  you  in  addition  to  what  is  presented  here  in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  inform  us. 

Senator  Lenroot.  Would  not  it  require  more  officers  to  be  taken 
into  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  if  We  have  universal  mili- 
tary raining  than  if  we  did  not  ? 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  goes  on  entirely 
independently. 

Senator  Frelinghtjysen.  Do  you  know  so,  General  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes.  We  have  had  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps,  and  they  are  turning  out  officers  from  these  colleges,  and  we 
have  had  a  tremendous  number  of  them,  sufficient  to  establish  bat- 
teries of  our  Artillery  and  companies  of  Infantry.  They  are  all  of 
them  eager  to  get  this  training.  In  fact  they  are  going  to  every 
extent  to  get  every  kind  of  military  training.     They  want  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  propose  to  go  on  with  the  Reserve 

Officers'  Training  Corps  whether  you 

'    Gen.  March.  Yes.     That  is  all  authorized  by  law,  and  we  are  doing 
that  now.     That  is  a  steady  source  of  officers. 

Senator  Johnson.  As  I  understand  it,  the  plan  that  is  here  pre- 
sented is  a  permanent  national  military  policy  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  what  it  is  intended  to  be. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  it  is  a  permanent  national  military  policy 
that  is  dictated  by  the  exigencies  of  to-day;  that  is,  by  conditions 
as  you  view  them  to-day. 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  by  conditions  as  we  view  them  to-day,  but  thi& 
is  a  thing  that  Army  officers,  a  good  many  Army  officers,  have  always 
believed  in. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  provide  originally  for  an  Army  of  510,000 
men  or  500,000  men,  in  round  numbers,     'that  is  correct,  is  it  not  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  does  not  exactly  give  the  figures.  As  a  matter  M 
of  fact,  there  are  480,000  men,  plus  the  Medical  Corps,  who  are  non-  ^| 
combatants,  and  the  whole  thing  comes  up  to  540,000  odd. 

Senator  Johnson.  All  right.  Five  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
odd. 
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Senator  New.  The  total  is  573,000  men,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  have  got  the  figures  right  here.  Includ- 
ing all  branches  of  the  service,  and  including  35,000  authorized  un- 
aligned recruits,  the  enlisted  strength  win  be  547,000,  and  the 
officers'  strength  would  be  29,000,  so  the  total  would  be  576,000  offi- 
cers and  men  authorized. 

Senator  Johnson.  So  that  the  permanent  military  policy  that  is 
now  asked  for  the  United  States  is  an  Army  of  576,000  officers  and 
men  ? 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  To  which  we  annex  a  system  of  universal  mili- 
tarv  training,  which  vou  have  described,  which  may  bring  this  Army 
up  "to  a  total  possibly  of  2,000,000,  but  at  any  rate  of  1,250,000,  if 
demanded ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Gen.  March.  To  start  with;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  then,  General,  what  i3  the  necessity  at 
this  particular  time  for  a  permanent  Army  of  576,000  officers  and 
men  f 

Gen.  March.  Now,  you  are  bringing  up  a  question  which  goes  to 
the  foundation  of  this  whole  thing.  If  we  want  to  go  back  to  the 
condition  of  defenselessness  which  we  found  ourselves  in  when  this 
war  broke  out,  then  there  is  no  necessity  for  increase  in  the  strength 
of  the  Army  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  thought  that  presents  itself  to  me  is  this: 
Does  universal  peace  bring  with  it  the  necessity  for  universal  military 
training?  I  can  not  quite  fathom  why  at  this  particular  time,  when 
we  are  facing  an  era  of  universal  peace,  we  should  have  an  Army  many 
times  larger  than  we  have  ever  had  in  our  his  tor  v  before.  If  you  had 
rather  not  be  examined  concerning  that,  I  will  pass  that  question 
with  you.     Shall  I  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  All  right. 

Senator  Fbelinghuysen.  General,  is  this  not  the  situation? 
Eliminating  the  question  of  the  standing  army  of  nearly  600,000  men, 
the  question  of  the  great  cost  of  mobilizing  the  conscripted  army, 
the  orafted  army,  cost  the  Government  an  excessive  figure  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  no  reserves  outside  of  the  National  Guard, 
no  reserved,  trained  men  to  call  upon.  Therefore,  they  had  to  pro- 
vide training,  equipment  and  supplies,  camps,  transportation,  and 
everything  of  that  kind.  Now,  if  we  had  had,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  several  classes,  say  five,  consisting  of  about  3,000,000  young 
men  who  had  been  trained  in  the  elements  or  the  scluool  of  the  soldier, 
those  men  could  have  really  been  mobilized  and  equipped  in  their 
localities,  and  officered  and  prepared  for  service  at  less  expense,  could 
thev  not  ? 

den.  March.  That  is  undoubtedly  true. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Therefore,  with  a  vision  to  the  future, 
yon  have  recommended  to  this  committee  a  system  of  universal 
training,  avoiding  the  idea  of  militarism,  an  economical  system — and 
I  say  tnat  advisedly,  because,  if  I  remember  correctly  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  General  Staff  before,  the  estimated  cost  of  that 
system  was  about  $300,000,000 — you  have  recommended  a  simpler 
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system,  costing  about  $100,000,000,  in  the  event  of  an  emergency 
to  avoid  the  contingency  that  arose  during  this  war.  In  other  words, 
you  have  profited  by  the  lessons  of  this  war.     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  a  clear  statement  of  what  we  thought. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Now,  the  question  for  this  committee  to 
determine  is  whether  it  is  necessary  or  not.     Now,  you  said  that  you    — 
believed  that  this  was  the  proper  time  to  present  this  proposition  to   M 
the  committee  ? 

Gen.  March.  Pardon  me.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  did  not  mean  to 
say  that,  if  I  did. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Well,  you  felt  that  this  was  the  appro- 
priate time  to  do  it,  did  you  not? 

Gen.  March.  No.  I  thought  the  appropriate  time  was  last  Janu- 
ary, when  this  thing  was  first  diawn  up;  just  as  soon  as  we  could  get 
the  scheme  in  working  order  and  get  it  before  Congress,  as  soon  as 
we  got  a  system  which  would  crystalize  our  experience  in  this  war 
into  law. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Of  course,  I  am  for  a  system  of  universal 
military  training,  but  this  is  at  the  close  of  a  great  war,  and  it  is 
somewhat  like  a  man  who  has  gone  on  a  debauch,  and  wakes  up  the 
next  morning  and  puts  a  cold  towel  about  his  head,  and  drinks 
immense  libations  of  ice  water,  and  pledges  himself  to  total  abstinence 
thereafter.  Now,  that  situation  is  one  that  confronts  us,  and  I  feel 
that  there  is  an  abhorrence  in  this  country  about  anything  that  savors 
of  militarism,  and  I  think  that  whatever  plan  is  to  be  formulated  has 
got  to  be  a  simple  democratic  plan,  which  will  avoid  any  idea  of 
military  autocracy. 

Gen.  March.  I  agree  with  vou  wholly. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Because  the  sentiment  of  the  country- 
is  such  that  they  do  not  want  anything  of  this  character.  There 
will  be  another  opposition  to  this,  and  that  will  be  the  feeling  that 
great  masses  of  men  have  been  demobilized,  and  there  are  about 
4>000,000  trained  men  already  available  in  this  country.  So  we  have 
got,  and  you  have  got,  to  meet  that  situation  in  a  practical  way,  and 
m  doing  that,  and  in  figuring  an  Army  of  600,000  men,  and  providing 
for  an  additional  system  of  universal  training,  costing  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  we  have  got  to  justify  it  before 
the  country;  and,  possibly,  in  regard  to  the  Regular  Army,  the 
scheme  may  be  too  elaborate.  But  that  sentiment  exists  in  the 
country,  and  we  want,  at  this  time,  to  do  what  is  practical,  to  avoid 
what  occurred  in  the  past  few  years — the  cost,  the  tremendous  sacri- 
fice, the  tremendous  burden  of  taxation — and  arrive  at  some  simple 
plan  of  national  defense  which  will  be  effective  should  an  emergency 
arise. 

Gen.  March.  I  am  with  the  Senator  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  I  gather  from  your  testimony  that  of  the  total 
annual  cost  of  this  scheme,  seven-eighths  will  be  expended  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  so-called  Regular  Army  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  it  as  necessary  that  seven-eighths  { 
of  all  the  money  to  be  expended  by  the  United  States  in  maintaining, 
or  creating  and  maintaining,  an  adequate  defensive  system  should 
be  spent  for  the  support  of  professional  soldiers,  when  it  is  conceded 
that  professional  soldiers  alone  can  not  fight  a  great  war,  but  citizen 
soldiers  must  eventually  carry  the  burden ! 
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Gen.  Mabch.  I  think  so.  You  have  a  large  trained  body  of  instruc- 
tor, who  spend  nine  months  out  of  the  year  in  training  these  levies 
of  boys  of  19  years  in  successive  classes.  They  are  engaged  at  it 
almost  ail  of  the  time.  At  the  same  time,  also,  they  are  in  condition, 
if  the  emergency  arises,  to  take  their  place  in  the  combat  divisions. 
For  instance,  if  we  had  a  raid  across  from  El  Paso,  we  have  the  men 
to  handle  it.  We  must  have  men  who  are  trained  for  that  work. 
We  must  have  men  in  the  Philippines,  and  in  Alaska,  and  the  Canal 
Zone  to  look  after  the  fortifications.  There  is  an  unescapable  number 
of  Regular  Army  men  that  must  be  available  to  do  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  grant  you  that  you  will  always  have  to  have 
what  might  be  termed  a  top-heavy  list  of  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Regular  Army,  because,  alter  all  is  said  and  done,  military  science 
must  be  taught  to  the  citizen,  if  he  has  to  have  teaching  at  all,  by 
professional  soldiers. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  But,  in  addition  to  the!  number  of  officers  of  the 
Regular  Army  which  is  to  be  maintained  under  this  scheme,  and  which 
is  about  29,000  menj  we  are  going  to  pay  and  subsist  or  keep  on  an 
average  annually  547,000  enlisted  men. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  that  number  is  not  needed  for  training 
the  citizen  recruits  ? 

Gen.  March.  If  you  will  examine  these  tables  of  organization,  you 
will  find  that  the  divisions  that  are  in  the  camps,  that  are  doing  the 
actual  training,  amount  in  round  numbers  to  372,000  men.  In  other 
words,  the  training  bodies.  The  officers  and  men  who  are  in  the 
camps  themselves  amount  to  some  150,000  less  than  all  the  others 
which  go  to  make  up  the  Air  Service,  for  instance,  which  has  21,000 
men  who  are  not  a  part  of  a  division. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  will  be  trained  just  the  same  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  they  will  be  trained  just  the  same,  entirely 
independent  of  them.  The  figures  are  only  370,000,  as  I  recall  the 
figures,  of  the  men  in  the  camps.  In  addition  to  that,  in  order  to  get 
up  to  that  five  hundred  and  odd  thousand  men,  you  add  to  that  the 
Air  Service,  in  round  numbers  25,000  officers  and  men,  the  Tank 
Corps,  which  never  existed  before  this  war  began  and  which  is  not  a 
Part  of  a  division  per  se,  and  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps,  the  Embarkation  Service — all  of  these  have  to  be 
handled  by  somebody,  and  when  you  begin  to  add  them  together 
you  find  these  diTerent  organizations  and  the  War  Department 
bureaus  and  the  staff  bureaus  that  will  make  up  the  quota  of  the 
500,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  there  will  be  approximately  372,000 
men  of  the  Regular  Army  stationed  at  these  training  cantonments  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes.  They  are  the  personnel  of  the  21  divisions. 
That  will  include  the  Cavalry  division  on  the  border,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  21  divisions. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Twentv  Infantry  and  one  Cavalry. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  are  having  21  divisions,  and 
you  are  keeping  in  each  division  16,000  men  to  be  later  filled  up  with 
11»000  men  of  the  trained  citizens,  and  in  that  way  you  fill  in  with  less 
than  50  per  cent,  in  order  to  reach  your  complement  of  war  strength  ? 
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Gen.  March.  That  is  so,  in  round  numbers;  but,  of  course,  in  the 
organizations,  as  you  understand  perfectly  well,  the  corps  troops 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  divisions  in  the  camps  are  provided  for 
and  the  Army  troops,  none  of  which  we  had  before  the  war,  but  which 
have  developed  in  this  war — none  of  those  are  provided  for. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  to  be  skeletonized  ?  ^ 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  all  of  them.  ™ 

The  Chairman.  I  see  these  tables  provide  for  60,000  men,  ap- 
proximately, for  the  Coast  Artillery  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Whereas,  I  think  that  the  maximum  before  the 
war  was  20,000  or  22,000. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  corps  alone  is  multiplied  by  three  ? 

Gen.  March.  Not  quite,  but  it  is  increased  largely.  I  have  got  the 
percentage  of  increase  here  of  all  the  corps. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  other  aspects  of  this  that  I  wanted  to 
discuss  with  the  General  later  on,  but  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  infor- 
mation that  has  something  to  do  with  the  cost,  and  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  such  a  large  standing  Army-  in  time  of  peace.  That 
is  the  thing  that  is  rather  staggering  to  me,  that  we  should  spend 
$700,000,000  annually  on  that  item  alone. 

Senator  New.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  fits  in  exactly  along  that  line. 
We  have  the  Philippines,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Hawaii,  and  Alaska, 
and  all  of  the  other  places  that  call  for  troops  for  garrison  purposes, 
and  our  Regular  Army  has  been  limited  in  size  by  the  national  de- 
fense act  to  225,000  men,  has  it  not  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Now,  then,  what  causes  have  operated  to  cause,  in 
the  minds  of  the  board,  then,  to  fix  the  size  of  the  new  Army  at  a  so 
much  greater  figure  than  we  have  had  up  to  date  I 

Senator  Fbelinghuysbn.  High  cost  ol  living. 

Gen.  March.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  not  so.  The  placing  and 
the  stationing  of  the  21  divisions  provided  for  by  the  bill  is,  roughly, 
this  way:  Throe  divisions  are  divided  between  all  of  the  outlying  pos- 
sessions, and  18  divisions  are  in  the  United  States  proper,  for  training 
purposes  in  these  camps,  so  that  the  actual  number  of  men,  perhaps 
m  the  entire  outlying  possessions,  is  about  48,000  men,  and  we  are 
scheduled  to  have  50,000  men  there  now,  but  we  have  not  got  them. 

Senator  New.  1  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  your  reply.  You 
say  that  there  are  three  divisions  stationed  outside  now,  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, the  Canal  Zone,  and  other  places,  and  the  remaining  divisions 
are  stationed  here — for  what  purpose  ? 

Gen.  March.  For  occupying  these  17  camps.  The  Cavalry  division 
on  the  border 

Senator  New.  You  mean  the  17  camps  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  For  the  purpose  of  developing  this  universal  train- 
ing idea.     Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Gen.  March.  Training  those  men  that  come  in.  m 

Senator  New.  Then,  must  not  that  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  ^ 
course  of  universal  training  ? 

Gen.  March.  But  we  will  lump  them  together.  The  cost  of  the 
scheme,  the  cost  of  the  military  policy,  is  $900,000,000,  and  we  can 
not  escape  from  that. 
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Senator  New.  Then,  they  are  sort  of  dovetailed  ? 

Gen.  March.  They  are  absolutely  dovetailed. 

Senator  New.  It  is  like  the  league  of  nations  and  the  treaty.  You 
will  have  to  accept  both  if  you  accept  either.     Is  that  it  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  answer  to  this — and  it  is  very  well  taken — is 
this,  if  we  cut  down  the  regular  army  to  a  small  amount,  we  would 
then  be  forced  to  compulsory  service  to  make  it  up.  Anybody  can 
readily  see  that  if  you  can  get  along  without  compulsory  service, 
and  get  all  of  the  men  that  you  want,  without  training  sendee,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  compulsory  service  at  all.  But  if  you  have  a 
system  of  compulsory  service,  then  you  have  to  have  a  larger  overhead 
to  get  it  on. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Could  not  you  get  on  with  10  infantry 
divisions  ? 

Gen.  March.  No. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  What  do  you  mean  by  compulsory 
training? 

Gen.  March.  I  mean  any  uniform  service,  by  which  a  man,  when 
he  is  trained,  is  available  for  service  by  order  of  the  President. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Without  calling  on  the  Congress  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes.    And  we  do  not  believe  in  that. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Xow,  General,  along  that  line  of  thought, 
we  have  been  very  extravagant  on  this  war  and  very  wasteful. 

Gen.  March.  Inevitably  so. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  And  I  am  getting  letters  all  the  time 
complaining  of  the  extravagance  of  the  Army,  the  failure  to  dispose 
of  war  materials,  calling  my  attention  to  large  quantities  of  supplies, 
automobiles,  and  other  materials.  In  the  old  days,  when  they  had  a 
truly  democratic  Army,  the  officer  had  an  old  plug  that  he  rode  that 
cost  him  8125,  and  he  bought  it  himself.  Now,  he  is  traveling  around 
in  a  14,000  Cadillac,  paid  for  by  the  Government.  I  know  that.  I 
have  been  nearly  run  over  by  them.  I  want  to  know  what  you  are 
doing — and  this  is  a  practical  question,  because  you  have  got  to  meet 
it— what  you  are  doing  to  teach  your  Army  economies,  to  prevent 
the  extravagant  ideas  which  have  been  created  by  this  war,  where 
the  Congress,  through  the  taxpayers,  has  provided  you  with  unlimited 
sums  ?  Is  this  estimate  based  upon  your  war  expenditures,  or  your 
war  plans,  or  are  you  figuring  absolute  necessities  ? 

Gen.  March.  We  are  trying  to  fix  just  the  very  minimum. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  That  ought  to  be  brought  out  very 
dearly. 

Gen.  March.  And  that  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  have  cut  the 
estimate  which  was  submitted  by  the  General  Staff  three  or  four  years 
*&o,  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  I  believe  it  was,  to  about  a  third  of  what 
it  was. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Oh,  no;  you  ran  an  Army  of  116,000 
nwn  for  $110,000,000.  Now,  you  are  running  an  Army  of  500,000 
men  for  $700,000,000. 

Gen.  March.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  you  go  at  it  the  other 
**y.  The  two  years  before  we  went  into  this  war,  we  asked  for 
$240,000,000.  In  one  year,  or  16  months,  we  spent  fourteen  billions, 
u  we  had  had  a  system  of  military  training,  that  would  have  carried 
on  this  whole  system  for  25  years,  and  you  would  have  had  a  fine 
*ray  in  condition  all  the  time,  ready  for  emergencies. 
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Senator  Frelinghtjysen.  But  you  are  dealing  with  a  situation 
where  the  people  have  got  to  pay  for  this. 

Gen.  Majich.  The  people  have  this  tremendous  tax  upon  them 
only  because  they  have  had  this  fourteen  billions  taken  away  from 
them  at  once. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  According  to  the  figures  furnished  by  Col. ^ 
Ayers,  the  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  were^ 
$125,000,000. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  I  would  like  to  know  where  you  get  your 
$240,000,000  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  lump  sum  was  about  $120,000,000  a  year  for 
the  two  years  before  the  war. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Take  that  in  connection  with  your  esti- 
mate of  $700,000,000  for  576,000  men— you  had  110,000,  or 
143,000  then,  didn't  you? 

Gen.  March.  Just  before  the  war,  I  think  we  had  gotten  two  incre- 
ments under  the  Hay-Chamberlain  bill.  We  had  two  or  three  incre- 
ments right  at  once.  We  have  never  provided  for  the  full  peace- 
time strength  under  that  bill,  and  never  nad  to. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  General,  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult,  I 
expect,  to  get  a  law  authorizing  an  Army  as  big  as  this.  I  will  ask 
you  this  question.  In  answer  to  Senator  Frefinghuvsen,  you  said 
that  this  was  your  idea  last  Jahuary,  and  you  seemed  to  draw  some 
distinction  between  those  recommendations  then  and  now. 

Gen.  March.  No;  I  meant  to  indicate  it  was  not  dependent  upon 
the  league  of  nations  or  anything  else,  but  it  is  on  its  merits. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  meant  to  say 
that  last  January  you  were  in  favor  of  this  bill,  but  right  now  you 
might  not  be  ? 

Gen.  March.  No.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  it,  but  I  meant  to 
say  that  it  was  framed  on  its  merits,  without  any  relation  whatever 
to  national  politics  or  international  politics. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  that,  considering 
the  tremendous  opposition  there  will  be  to  any  army  of  five  hundred 
and  odd  thousand  men,  would  it  be  possible  to  cut  this  down,  carry 
out  your  scheme  of  universal  military  training,  and  make  this  some- 
thing like  10  Infantry  divisions  instead  of  20  i  Could  that  be  worked 
out  at  all  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  strength  of  the  21  divisions  to-day,  372,000 
men,  is  skeletonized  as  far  down  as  we  can  get  it.  If  Congress  said, 
"You  can  only  have  400,000  men,  or  300,000  men/'  I  will  say  off- 
hand, that  what  we  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  diminish  every- 
thing in  the  Army  pro  rata. 

The  Chairman,  nut  still  keep  21  divisions? 

Gen.  March.  Still  keep  21  divisions.  We  have  to  keep  our  Air 
Service,  and  Motor  Transport  Corps,  and  all  of  these  new  corps. 
They  are  not  provided  for  in  that  225,000  men  at  all.  If  you  take 
the  230,000  men  authorized  by  the  Hay-Chamberlain  bill,  and  add 
the  corps  since  developed  by  this  war,  none  of  which  were  authorized  - 
by  this  recent  legislation,  you  add  23,000  men  for  air  service,  you  add  % 
so  many  men  for  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  and  you  add  so  many- 
men  for  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  also  retained  by  that  act. 

The  Chairman.  And  Intelligence. 
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Gen.  March.  Intelligence  and  other  things,  and  that  will  force 

you  above  400,000,  on  that  basis,  and  it  will  oe  better  to  keep  these 

corps  in  condition  and  try  to  improve  them  all  the  time,  and  try  to 

cot  down  the  men  at  the  bottom. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  possible  to  secure 

^enlistments  under  this  plan  to  this  extent  ? 

[w  Gen.  March.  I  am  glad  you  asked  me  that  question.  The  enlist- 
ments are  progressing  in  an  extraordinarily  favorable  way.  We  had 
reached  a  point  week  before  last,  where  we  were  getting  a  thousand 

1  men  a  day,  and  I  had  a  report  called  for  before  I  came  down  here, 
thinking  that  you  might  ask  me  questions  with  regard  to  the  matter, 
and  while  the  reports  are  not  in  for  this  week,  undoubtedly  we  will 
pass  a  hundred  thousand  new  enlistments  this  week,  as  we  now  have 
From  ninety-four  to  ninety-six  thousand. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  these  for  three  years,  or  for  the  one-year 
period? 

Gen.  March.  Largely  for   three   years.     The   three-year   period 
j    seems  to  be  more  popular  than  the  one-year. 

I      Senator  Sutherland.  It  would  seem  to  me — your  experience,  of 

course,  would  be  more  valuable  than  my  assumption — that  it  would 

i    be  better  to  get  more  men  for  a  shorter  period,  and  that  body  of 

men  coming  into  the  Army  and  going  out  would  afford  a  nucleus  of 

trained  men. 

|      Gen.  March.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  this.     You  take  a  man  for 

one  year  from  civil  life.     He  goes  through  the  usual  training  and  is 

!    assigned  to  the  Philippines,  and  may  finally  get  over  there,  and  the 

i    result  is  that  the  Government  receives  only  six  months'  service  out 

i    of  him  when  they  are  paying  him  for  a  year's  service. 

Senator  New.  You  keep  iiim  12  months  and  only  get  6  months 
service? 
Gen.  March.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  many  Regular  Army  men  would  be 
in  each  camp  ? 

Gen.  March.  Sixteeen  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixtv-two  men, 
I  think. 
Senator  Sutherland.  How  many  men  do  you  think  will  be  sent 
I    there,  from  civil  life,  to  each  camp  ? 

Gen.  March.  Twenty-five  thousand  men  per  camp. 

I      Senator  Sutherland.  Will  it  take  1 6,000  men  to  train  25,000  men? 

j      Gen.  March.  It  will  take,  when  you  consider  that  these  650,000 

j    nien  have  got  to  have  Medical  Corps  people,  and  staff  people,  people 

!    to  get  them  their  supplies,  and  everything — it  does  not  take  that 

I    number  of  men  just  to  drill  them.     We  estimate  that  in  intensive 

I    training,  the  kina  that  we  are  going  into,  we  ought  to  have  one  trained 

soldier  to  every  four  ignorant  recruits,  so  as  to  get  the  best  results 

from  them.     While  it  is  possible  to  cut  down  the  number  of  privates 

to  these  organizations,  it  should  not  be  possible  and  should  not  be 

:   required  to  cut  down  the  officers. 

r     Senator  Sutherland.  Of  course,  if  these  men  in  the    Regular 
MArmy  are  doing  all  of  this  work,  it  will  deprive  your  new  men  of  the 
opportunity  to  learn  the  work,  will  it  not? 
Gen.  March.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  should  think  they  would  largely  wait  on 
themselves,  these  new  men,  and  get  the  experience  in  the  service 
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of  supplies,  and  all  the  different  branches  of  the  Army  which  they 
are  trying  to  learn. 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  understand  about  waiting  on  themselves. 

Senator  Sutherland.  As  I  understand,  your  Regular  Army  men 
at  these  camps  would  be  employed  in  the  service  01  supply? 

Gen.  March.  I  mean  to  say  that  brings  about  the  very  thing  ^ 
necessary  in  training.  % 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  the  Medical  Corps? 

Gen.  March.  And  all  of  them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Under  these  auxiliary  branches  of  the  serv- 
ice, my  thought  was  that  you  hardly  need  that  many  men  to  take 
care  of  25,000  men,  that  you  could  utilize  some  of  these  new  men  in 
some  of  these  branches. 

Gen.  March.  That  was  one  of  the  points  we  had  to  think  about. 
I  had  a  calculation  made  as  to  what  would  be  required  to  take  care 
of  and  equip  and  train  these  600,000  men.  If  we  had  nothing  else 
to  do  at  all  but  to  do  this  work,  and  the  number  of  men  you  would 
send  on  a  division,  by  having  the  instructors  simply  brought  in — 
suppose  we  had  a  body  of  instructors,  enlisted  men  and  officers, 
who  could  do  this  work.  The  actual  calculation  was  that  we  could 
save  6,000  per  division.  You  can  not  get  away  from  it;  if  you  are 
going  to  have  universal  military  training,  jou  will  have  to  have  the 
men  to  do  the  work.  We  have  got  to  consider  whether  the  division 
is  itself  in  condition  to  meet  the  emergency;  for  instance,  to  go  to 
Mexico  or  something  of  that  kind.  If  you  would  suggest  that  the 
divisions  should  be  skeletonized  still  further,  I  hardly  see  how  they 
could  meet  the  emergencies,  as  they  might  occur,  and  at  the  same 
time  carry  out  this  mili  ary  training  scheme.  That  is  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  fact. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Do  you  include  colored  men  in  this 
military  training  scheme  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  everybody. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  And  conscientious  objectors? 

Gen.  March.  No. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  How  many  conscientious  objectors  were 
there  in  the  war  ? 

Gen.  March.  I  can  not  say,  but  the  conscientious  objector  is  not 
omitted  from  the  military  training  at  all. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  do  not  contemplate  having  any  ? 

Gen.  March.  We  are  not  going  to  have  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  two  or  three  topics  in  my  mind  that  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  the  General  before  the  committee,  but  I 
did  not  want  to  broach  them  until  the  members  of  the  committee 
had  exhausted  the  phase  of  the  subject  that  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  last  hour  or  so. 

Senator  New.  I  think  it  is  apparent  that  we  will  have  to  have 
more  than  one  hearing  on  these  different  bills.  There  are  other  bills 
that  have  not  been  taken  up  at  all,  and  I  think  it  is  evident  that  we 
will  not  get  through  with  Gen.  March  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  not  expected  that  we  would.  M 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  General,  are  you  perfectly  well  satisfied 
of  your  estimate  of  the  cost  ? 

tren.  March.  In  a  matter  of  that  kind,  a  great  deal  of  the  estimates, 
of   course,   are   absolutely  mechanical.     Take   the  number  of    the 
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divisions  and  the  pay  of  the  men.     We- have  so  many  men  and,  of 

course,  that  is  easily  figured  out  exactly,  and  the  only  estimates  that 

are  guessed  are  such  as  these:     Where  the  bill  provides  for  the  cost 

,  of  the  dependents  of  a  19-year-old  boy,  who  are  actually  dependent 

upon  him,  and  have  been  for  a  number  of  months,  for  support,  if  he 

^  gives  a  certain  amount  per  month,  not  to  exceed  $50,  we  made  an 

Jw  estimate  of  10  per  cent  on  the  entire  number,  and  multiplied  that  by 

$30  per  month  for  650,000  persons,  thinking  that  this  would  cover 

the  allowance  for  his  mother  or  sisters,  or  whoever  it  would  be.     In 

such  cases  as  this,  it  is  an  estimate.     In  the  rest  of  the  cases,  they 

are  absolute  facts. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  there  is  no  objection  in  going  on  for  a 
little  while  ? 

Gen.  March.  I  had  marked  down  here  a  few  salient  features  of  this 
bill  that  I  wanted  to  say  something  about,  and  there  is  just  one  of 
them  I  would  like  to  bring  up,  because  I  have  an  officer  here  who  can 
give  you  the  details  of  it.  We  have  learned,  during  the  war,  of  the 
tremendous  value  in  health,  and  among  the  morale  of  the  troops, 
and  the  value  to  the  individuals  themselves,  of  the  different  forms 
of  education,  vocational  education,  and  education  in  other  froms. 
We  have  already  started  a  number  of  classes  for  vocational  training 
among  the  troops  in  the  camps.  We  have  the  people  in  and  the 
classes  already  organized  and  in  progress.  In  trie  shceme  for  an 
Army  of  500,000  men,  we  intend  to  provide  vocational  educational 
training  for  these  men,  that  come  in  for  three  years,  in  very  detailed 
form — practically  giving  a  man  a  choice  of  what  he  wants  to  try 
out,  and  one  of  the  officers  here  now  will  present  to  the  committee 
a  list  of  such  vocations  that  we  propose  to  offer  to  these  young  men, 
and  we  have  also  worked  out  the  entire  possibilities  of  this  scheme. 
I  would  like  to  have  him  called  later  on,  when  you  come  to  it. 

Senator  New.  Is  the  expense  of  that  included  in  these  estimates  ? 

Gen.  March.  It  is.  The  instructors  are  officers  whose  pay  goes  on 
just  the  same.  For  instance,  if  a  man  wants  to  be  a  chauffeur, 
trained  as  a  chauffeur,  we  turn  out  a  truck  from  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps,  with  a  man  who  is  trained  in  its  use,  and  train  that  man  so  he 
can  handle  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  give  him  the  opportunity  to  continue 
after  the  three  months  ? 

Gen.  March.  This  is  about  the  Regular  Army;  the  men  who  are 
enlisting  for  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  vocational  or  other  educational  feature 
in  the  universal  military  scheme  ? 

Gen.  March.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  on  the  theory  that  three  months  is  too 
short  a  time  to  attempt  anything  on  that  line  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  the  point,  exactly. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  If  your  pay  had  been  on  the  basis  of  $20 
a  month,  how  many  men  do  you  think  would  have  enlisted  during  the 
t    past  month? 
M      Gen.  March.  I  could  not  even  make  an  estimate  on  that. 

Senator  New.  That  is  a  pure  guess. 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  know.  The  fact  is,  we  have  gotten  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand  men. 
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The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment,  how  much  does  the  pay  have 
to  do  with  the  obtaining  of  the  troops  i 

Gen.  March.  I  think  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  $30  base  pay,  which  is  now  paid, 
is  an  inducement  to  the  troops  ? 

Gen.  March.  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  Gen.  March 
take  up  each  section  of  the  bill,  if  he  has  the  time,  but  if  he  has  some 

fenerai  features  that  he  would  like  to  discuss,  we  would  like  to  hear 
im. 

Gen.  March.  I  have  touched  on  its  general  features,  but  the  law 
end — Gen.  Davis,  who  is  our  law  man,  is  prepared  to  go  into  that, 
and  he  can  present  in  parallel  columns  as  to  what  is  in  this  bill  and 
what  was  in  the  old  law. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  one  or  two  points  in  the  bill  that  will 
undoubtedly  arouse  some  comment.  I  notice  from  a  cursory  exami- 
nation of  the  bill,  that  the  Inspector  General's  Department  is  omitted. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  comments  have  you  to  make  as  to  that. 

Gen.  March.  The  Inspector  General's  Department  has  now 
reached  the  point  where  every  officer  is  a  detailed  officer  of  the  line, 
except  the  head  of  the  department.  The  rest  are  just  officers  ot  the 
Army,  who  are  told  to  do  that  work,  and  necessarily  they  are  selected 
and  handicapped  by  selection.  Inspection  in  the  Army,  as  a  part  of 
our  work,  comprises  three  things.  One  thing  is  the  inspection  of 
troops,  as  to  their  training;  another  thing  is  the  inspection  of  the 
financial  accounts,  which  requires  an  entirely  different  kind  of  an 
officer  from  the  officer  that  inspects  the  training  of  the  men;  and, 
third,  an  inspection  of  legal  troubles,  troubles  that  result  in  courts- 
martial  of  officers. 

We  propose  to  abolish  the  Inspector  General's  Department  and 
have  the  inspection  of  the  Army  done  by  men  who  are  doing  that 
kind  of  work.  For  instance,  the  training  of  a  unit  would  be  inspected 
by  an  officer  in  that  arm,  who  would  inspect  it  under  field  conditions. 

Senator  Sutherland.  He  would  be  on  the  General  Staff? 

Gen.  March.  Not  necessarily,  but  he  might  be  on  the  General  Staff, 
or  anv  other  unit  which  would  be  proper.  And  the  financial  accounts 
would  be  inspected  by  trained  experts  from  the  finance  department. 
And,  under  tne  head  of  legal  troubles,  that  would  be  under  the  Judge 
Advocate  General.  In  other  words,  the  inspection  would  be  special- 
ized by  men  who  do  nothing  else.  For  instance,  I  am  detailed  to 
the  Inspector  General's  Department,  and  I  am  sent  to  examine  an 
officer's  accounts,  an  account  involving  a  million  dollars.  I  am 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  clerk  in  charge,  because  that  is 
not  my  job.  We  want  to  have  all  of  that  done  by  experts  in  that 
particular  line. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  upon  many  occasions  the 
Secretary  of  War  wants  to  get  what  might  be  termed  a  confidential 
report  for  his  own  information  about  some  state  of  affairs  that 
exists,  or  is  alleged  to  exist,  in  a  unit,  or  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
officer,  or  some  condition  which  has  arisen,  a  condition  of  fric- 
tion between  two  officers,  or  two  or  more  officers,  and  the  Inspector 
General  can  now  supply  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  an  independent 
way,  with  the  information  that  he  wants  for  his  guidance?     What 
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service  is  to  be  left  in  the  Army  to  perform  a  function  of  that  sortf 
under  this  scheme  which  is  here  provided,  with  the  Inspector  General's 
Department  abolished  ? 

uen.  March.  Of  course,  if  you  mean  the  Inspector  General  would 
detail  a  man  from  his  corps  to  make  that  inspection,  he  would  be 
detailing  a  line  officer  who  was  on  duty  temporarily  in  the  In- 
spector General's  Department.  The  Secretary  does  that  now  from 
the  Army  at  large.  The  only  thing  under  this  scheme  is  that 
the  selection  would  be  much  larger.  Some  trouble  arises  at  Fort 
Bliss,  we  will  say.  The  War  Department  now  selects  a  major,  or 
somebody  down  there,  an  officer  in  whom  it  has  confidence,  and 
orders  him  to  inspect  this  thing.  The  Inspector  General's  Depart- 
ment is  now  so  small  that  it  can  not  do  all  of  their  work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  inspection  made  independently  of  the 
General  Staff  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  report  come  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
War? 

Gen.  March.  It  depends  on  how  it  is  ordered.  If  he  says  so,  it 
comes  to  him  direct,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  a  paragraph  in  the  Secretary's  letter  to 
me,  a  portion  of  which  I  read  some  time  ago,  as  follows : 

With  regard  to  the  Inspector  General's  Department,  it  is  clear  that  the  inspection 
of  purely  military  training  ought  to  be  centralized  and  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  the  training  division  of  the  General  Staff.  Whether  or  not,  however,  certain  other 
functions  of  the  inspector's  department  should  not  be  left  as  they  now  are,  independent 
of  all  military  control,  and  reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  is  a  question 
upon  which  a  full  expression  of  opinion  ought  to  be  had. 

In  other  words — well,  I  do  not  intend  to  interpret  the  Secretary's 
mind  on  this,  but  the  same  thing  had  occurred  to  me  on  prior  occa- 
sions. In  other  words,  should  not  the  Secretary  be  supplied  with  an 
independent  source  of  information  ? 

Gen.  March.  But  he  has  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  Would  he  have  under  this  scheme  ? 

Gen.  March.  Of  course  he  would. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  source  ? 

Gen.  March.  He  can  detail  now  anybody  in  the  Army  for  an  in- 
spection. 

The  Chairman.  And  report  direct  to  him  ? 

Gen.  March.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  would  be  no  organization  of  the  Army 
whose  special  business  it  was  ? 

Gen.  March.  Not  a  special  corps  held  there  especially  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  For  instance,  if  the  Secretary  wantecf  to  have, 
under  tfris  scheme,  an  investigation  of  some  officer  of  Chicago,  ho 
would  send  a  judge  advocate  out  there,  and  he  would  look  into  the 
legal  phases  of  the  matter  and  prefer  charges  against  the  party  in  the 
proper  legal  form,  if  it  was  a  case  for  preferring  charges.  That  is  just 
an  imaginary  difficulty.  I  have  talked  this  out  with  the  Secretary 
4     several  times. 

The  Chairman.  He  seems  to  be  somewhat  in  doubt  on  that  point. 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  approaching  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Army  at  large,  the  other  scheme  is  the  more 
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economical  and' efficient  scheme;  and  I  noticed  on  that  report  of  all 
the  military  problems  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  that 
they  have  abolished  this,  too.  That  has  been  recommended  several 
times,  and  everybody  knows  of  it,  and  it  has  been  before  Congress 
many  times. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume,  before  the  hearings  are  over,  that  a  dis- 
cussion will  be  had  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  sustains  that,  as  I  remember,  in  his 
letter  to  me  ? 

Gen.  March.  He  does. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  committee  desires  to 
go  on  on  this  bill  this  afternoon  any  further  ?  As  I  said  before,  tfiere 
are  some  general  topics  connected  with  the  Army  that  I  would  like 
to  discuss  later  on,  tut  I  do  not  believe  I  will  start  that  now. 

Gen.  March.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  take  that  bill  up,  by  sections, 
to-morrow  morning,  and  go  through  the  whole  thing. 

(After  informal  discussion,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to- 
morrow morning,  August  8,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock.) 
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FRIDAY,  AUGUST  8,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.m., in  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  Room,  Capitol,  Senator  James 
W.  Wadsworth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Sutherland,  Chamber- 
lain, Thomas,  and  Fletcher. 

Also  present:  Senators  Kirby  and  Sheppard. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  PEYTON  G.  MABCH,  CHIEF  OF  STAFF, 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  testimony  yesterday,  Gen.  March,  you 
pointed  out  the  salient  features  of  the  bill  and  discussed  them  rather 
fully,  and  a  good  many  questions  were  asked. 

(jen.  March.  Before  you  proceed,  may  I  clear  up  one  or  two 
things  that  I  promised  to  do  in  the  hearing  yesterday? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  indeed. 

Gen.  March.  You  asked  me  a  question — I  think  it  was  you — 
about  the  systems  of  promotion  in  the  various  armies  of  the  world, 
in  comparison  with  the  one  advocated  by  the  War  Department  now, 
and  I  told-  you  a  study  had  been  prepared  of  the  questions  of  promo- 
tions in  all  the  armies  of  the  world,  which  I  would  present  to  the 
committee  for  its  consideration,  and  I  have  here  such  a  study,  giving 
in  detail  the  methods  pursued  by  all  armies,  which  I  will  give  the 
reporter  to  read  into  the  minutes,  if  you  care  to  have  it  that  way. 
It  is  very  much  condensed  and  boiled  down,  but  gives,  with  a  chart, 
what  is  done  in  every  army  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  make  that  a  part  of  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 

Washington,  January  13,  1919. 
•SI60*1  System  °*  promotion  of  officers  in  certain  foreign  armies. 
.  The  following  memorandum  indicates  the  system  of  promotion  of  officers  in  effect 
in  time  of  peace  in  the  military  establishment  of  the  countries  named: 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  whole  question  of  promotion  in  the  British  Army  is  complicated  by  the  many 
.„^       *_...    .,  ..       ,  ,  •  ,     ,.       „  regardless  of  rank,  and 

system  of " seconding" 
supernumeries  formed 
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of  officers  rehiring  from  detached  service  to  the  line,  and  otherwise,  which  must  be 
absorbed  before  further  promotions  are  made.  Yet,  again,  it  is  not  always  necessary 
that  a  vacancy  should  exist  in  a  grade  in  order  that  an  officer  of  the  next  grade  may  be 
promoted,  as  promotion  is  sometimes  granted  on  the  completion  of  a  fixed  period  of 
service.  A  brief  statement  of  the  British  system  which  shall  also  be  clear  is  therefore 
hardly  possible,  but  subject  to  the  foregoing  complications,  a  general  statement  of 
the  system  follows: 

Until  recently  promotion  to  include  the  grade  of  major  was  by  seniority  in  the  regi- 
ment, subject  to  the  professional  examination  at  each  promotion,  and  by  selection 
for  the  higher  grades.  But  the  principle  of  selection  has  now  been  made  to  apply  to 
all  grades,  still  subject,  however,  to  the  professional  examinations.  It  may  be  stated, 
however,  that  below  the  grade  of  major,  promotion  by  selection,  while  authorized, 
are  rarely  made,  and  in  practice  promotions  to  include  the  grade  of  major  are  in  effect 
still  by  seniority  in  the  regiment.  The  guiding  principle  of  the  advancement  of 
officers  by  selection  is  a  system  of  annual  "confidential  reports,"  which  cover  the 
opinions  of  higher  commanders  of  the  officers  reported  upon,  and  which  recommend 
an  officer  in  each  case — 

(1)  For  accelerated  promotion; 

(2)  For  promotion  in  the  ordinary  course;  or 

(3)  For  promotion  to  be  delayed  for  further  report. 

After  two  successive  annual  reports  recommending  delay  in  promotion  of  an  officer, 
a  special  report  by  three  senior  officers  is  required  on  the  question  of  further  retention 
of  the  officer  in  the  service. 

In  the  recommendations  for  accelerated  promotions,  reporting  officers  are  advised 
that  "recommendations  of  this  nature  should  be  sparingly  made  and  should  apply 
only  to  cases  where  an  officer  is  exceptionally  gifted,"  etc.,  and  it  may  be  noted  that 
so  far  very  few  promotions  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  this  change  in  the 
British  system. 

In  case  of  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  if  senior  officers  are  not  qualified  for  promotion, 
and  if  promotion  has  been  rapid  in  the  regiment,  officers  are  sometimes  extra  regi- 
men tally  promoted  from  other  units. 

In  the  case  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  Royal  Engineers,  and  Royal  Army  Service  Corps, 
there  is  also  a  system  of  time  promotion  in  addition  to  that  to  fill  vacancies,  viz: 
Royal  Artillery  to  captain  after  13  years'  service;  Royal  Engineers,  to  captain  after  11 
years'  service  and  to  major  after  20  years'  service;  Royal  Army  Service  Corps,  to  cap- 
tain after  1 1  years'  service .  A 11  captains  of  Infantry  and  Royaf  Army  Seri vce  Corps  are 
now  promoted  to  major  after  15  years'  service. 

A  captain  or  lieutenant  may  be  permitted  to  retire  after  not  less  than  8  years'  service, 
if  appointed  to  a  commission  in  the  militia,  and  thereafter  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
10  years,  and  while  serving  under  such  commission,  receives  temporary  retired  pay  of 
100  pounds  a  year. 

An  officer  with  not  less  than  15  years'  service  may  be  permitted  to  retire  subject 
to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  with  the  retired  pay  laid  down 
for  his  rank  and  services.  But,  generally,  "voluntary  retirement  with  retired  pay 
or  gratuity  shall  only  be  permitted  when  it  is  deemed  expedient  by  the  Secretary  of 
State." 

Officers,  to  include  grade  of  colonel,  are  compulsorily  retired  after  a  period  of  five 
years  of  nonemployment  in  any  one  grade  or  on  attaining  the  age  in  grade  shown  below : 

If  holding  rank  of  second  lieutenant,  at  age  of  45  years;  first  lieutenant  or  captain, 
45  vears;  major,  48  years;  lieutenant  colonel,  54  years;  colonel,  57  years. 

Major  generals  are  compelled  to  retire  at  62,  or  after  a  period  of  nonemployment  of 
three  years;  and  lieutenant  generals  and  generals  at  67  years  of  age. 

PRANCE. 

All  promotions  are  by  arm  of  the  service  and  not  regimentally.  All  second  lieu- 
tenants are  promoted  after  two  years'  service.  Promotion  in  the  remaining  grades  is 
as  follows: 

To  first  lieutenant,  by  seniority;  to  captain,  two-thirds  by  seniority,  one-third  by 
selection;  to  major,  one-half  by  seniority,  one-half  by  selection;  to  lieutenant  colonel 
and  all  higher  grades,  by  selection. 

But  in  timeof  peace  all  officers  must  have  served  before  promotion  pb  follows: 

As  second  lieutenant,  two  years:  as  lieutenant,  two  years:  as  captain,  four  years: 
as  major,  three  years;  as  lieutenant  colonel,  two  years;  as  colonel,  three  years-  as 
general  of  brigade,  three  years. 

In  time  of  war  this  time  limit  in  each  grade  is  reduced  one-half  and  at  any  time  it 
may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  an  "action  d' eclat." 
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The  method  of  selection  is  the  composition  of  a  commission  for  each  arm  of  the 
service,  yearly,  composed  entirely  of  general  officers,  which  draws  up  a  list  for  its 
inn  of  the  service  01  the  officers  recommended  for  selection  and  submits  this  list  to 
the  Minister  of  War  who  makes  such  alterations  as  he  sees  fit  and  gives  the  list  its 
final  form. 

Officere  are  compulsorily  retired  at  the  following  ages: 

Lieutenants,  at  52;  captains,  at  53;  majors,  at  56;  lieutenant  colonels,  at  58;  colonels, 
at  59;  generals  of  brigade,  at  60;  generals  of  division,  at  62. 

ITALY. 

Promotion  is  by  seniority  and  selection,  as  follows: 

Second  lieutenants  are  promoted  to  first  lieutenants  after  three  years'  service; 
lieutenants  are  promoted  to  captains  if  there  are  no  vacancies  after  15  years'  service 
as  officere  with  the  sole  condition  of  having  a  declaration  of  aptitude;  promotion  to 
the  erode  of  captain  is  one-fourth  by  selection  and  three-fourths  by  seniority. 

There  is  no  examination  for  those  promoted  by  seniority.  To  obatin  promotion 
by  selection,  lieutenants  of  the  Mobile  Army  must  have  passed  final  examinations 
of  the  war  school.  These  examinations  seem  to  be  competitive,  and  those  passing 
highest  are  selected . 

To  the  grade  of  major  one-sixth  of  the  vacancies  are  filled  by  selection  and  the 
remainder  by  seniority.  To  secure  promotion  by  seniority,  captains  must  pass 
examinations  determined  by  royal  decrees.  Subjects  of  these  examinations  are  in 
part  common  to  one  era  and  in  part,  common  to  all  arms.  To  obtain  promotion  by 
selection,  captains  must  present  themselves  for  examination  passed  on  decision  of 
royal  decree.  Subjects  are  in  part  common  to  all  arms,  and  in  part  special  to  any 
Mm  as  for  promotion  by  seniority.  Captains  are  recommend ea  for  the  selection 
examination  by  promotion  boards.  Captains  must  have  served  two  years  as  such, 
if  in  the  general  staff,  or  seven  years,  if  in  the  mobile  army. 

To  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  by  seniority.  Colonels  of  all  arms  and  all  corps 
»re  taken  by  selection  from  the  lieutenant  colonels  of  the  corresponding  roll  of  senior- 
ity. They  must  have  pawed  an  examination  of  ability  and  professional  culture. 
Promotions  to  the  various  grades  of  general  are  made  by  selection.  Colonels  of  the 
Mobile  Army  (with  the  exception  of  those  on  technical  roll)  can  not  be  promoted  to 
the  grade  of  major  general  if  they  have  not  creditably  held  for  at  least  two  years  the 
command  of  a  regiment. 

KU8SIA. 

In  Russia,  prior  to  the  revolution,  the  peace  system  of  promotion  in  the  line  was 
wrimental  and  periodical. 

The  lower  grades  of  officers  were  promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade  after  fixed 
periods  of  sendee  as  follows: 

For  promotion  to  lieutenant,  4  years'  service;  for  promotion  to  secend  captain,  8 
years'  service;  for  promotion  to  captain,  12  years'  service. 

In  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  line,  in  promotion  from  the  grade  of  captain  to 

that  of  lieutenant  colonel  (there  are  no  majore  in  the  Russian  service)  half  were  made 

by  seniority  and  half  by  selection.    To  the  grade  of  colonel  all  were  made  by  selection. 

h  the  guard,  artillery  and  engineers,  all  promotions  were  made  by  seniority  in  the 
arm. 

Captains  could  be  promoted  to  fill  vacancies  of  lieutenant  colonels  in  any  regiment 
of  their  division  (four  regiments)  and  lieutenant  colonels  to  fill  vacancies  of  colonels 
to  their  army  corps. 

Promotion  to  the  grade  of  general  officer  was  by  selection.  To  have  been  eligible 
far  this  promotion  a  colonel  must,  as  a  rule,  have  served  8  years  in  Mb  grade;  for 
Promotion  of  major  general  to  lieutenant  general,  8  years  in  his  grade;  and  for 
lieutenant  general  to  general,  12  years  in  his  grade.  There  were,  however,  numerous 
exceptions  to  the  general  rules  for  promotion. 

The  above  stated  provisions,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  promotions  to  the  grades  of 
heutenant  colonel  and  colonel,  were  modified  in  1912  as  follows: 

Promotion  to  field  officer'*  rank. — Russian  Army  orders  647  and  653,  1912,  introduce 
provisionally  new  regulations  for  the  promotion  of  captains  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
%  ^^fa**  to  field  rank  (podpolkovnilk,  i.  e.,  lieutenant  colonel.) 

during  1913  promotions  to  lieutenant  colonels'  vacancies  will  be  made  in  three 
c*jWieil  as  follows: 

|1)  To  55  per  cent  of  the  vacancies,  by  "seniority." 

(2)  To  35  per  cent,  by  selection  "accelerated." 

(3)  To  10  per  cent,  for  "distinguished  service." 
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In  order  to  be  eligible  for  promotion  by  seniority,  captains  must  have  commanded 
a  company  for  3  years,  have  not  less  than  12  years'  service  (four  as  captain),  be  well 
reported  on,  and  be  under  53  years  of  age.  Captains  recommended  for  "accelerated" 
promotion  must  have  similar  qualifications,  but  must  be  under  45  years  of  age.  Offi- 
cers commanding  units  may  recommend  for  such  accelerated  promotion  up  to  25  per 
cent  of  their  captains  who  are  eligible  for  promotion.  The  divisional  commander 
will  select  one-fourth  of  the  names  for  recommendation,  and  the  corps  commanders, 
who  make  the  final  selection,  may  recommend  to  the  War  Office  one-half  of  the  cap-  I 
tains  put  forward  by  the  divisional  commander.  Officers  recommended  for  "accel- 
erated:" promotion  who  have  passed  the  Staff  College  or  Artillery  or  Engineer  Col- 
leges will  be  borne  on  a  special  list  and  will  be  given  10  per  cent  of  the  available 
vacancies;  such  officers  need  only  have  commanded  a  company  for  two  years  and 
served  as  captain  for  three  years.  Captains  recommended  for  promotion  for  distin- 
guished service  will  be  considered  strictly  in  order  of  seniority.  The  object  of  this 
last  category  is  to  provide  an  opening  for  deserving  officers  wno  would  otherwise  be 
obliged  to  leave  the  service. 

Promotion  will  be  made  twice  annually,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  winter  and  summer 
courses  of  training,  respectively. 

Promotion  to  colonel  s  rank. — Army  order  649,  1912,  introduces  new  regulations  for 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Engineers  (guard  units 
excluded).  Formerly  promotions  were  from  separate  divisional  rosters.  In  future 
promotions  to  colonel's  rank  will  be  made  from  three  lists:  (t)  By  seniority,  65  per 
cent;  (n)  accelerated,  25  per  cent;  (Hi)  for  distinguished  service,  10  per  cent. 

To  be  considered  for  promotion  in  category  (t),  officers  who  are  well  reported  on 
must  have  at  least  15  years'  service,  including  4  years  as  lieutenant  colonel,  and  must 
be  not  less  than  54  years  of  age.  Promotions  in  category  (ii)  may  be  given  to  selected 
officers  of  not  less  than  15  years'  service  (3  years  as  lieutenant  colonel),  or  50  years 
of  age. 

To  be  eligible  for  promotion  for  distinguished  service,  officers  must  fulfill  the  con- 
ditions for  category  (H),  except  that  their  age  may  run  up  to  53  years. 

Officers  of  the  Russian  Army  were  compulsorily  retirea  at  the  following  ages: 

Subalterns,  53  years;  captains,  53  years  (in  exceptional  cases  at  55  years);  lieu- 
tenant colonels,  58  years. 

JAPAN. 

Promotion  is  either  by  seniority  or  by  selection.  Sub  (second)  lieutenants  are 
appointed  in  time  of  peace  upon  recommendation  of  regimental  commanders  from 
graduates  of  militafry  schools.  In  time  of  war  they  may  be  appointed  in  like  manner 
from  noncommissioned  grades;  from  sublieutenant  to  lieutenant  it  is  two-thirds  by 
seniority  and  one-third  by  selection;  from  lieutenant  to  captain  it  is  one-half  by 
seniority  and  one-half  by  selection,  and  above  the  rank  of  captain  entirely  by  selec- 
tion. To  include  the  grade  of  captain  promotion  is  regimental;  above  that,  in  the 
arm.  Proposals  for  promotion  by  selection  up  to  include  the  rank  of  captain  are 
made  by  regimental  commanders  and  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  division,  and  require 
confirmation  by  the  division  commander,  ^'hen  there  is  no  division  the  recommenda- 
tions are  submitted  by  the  colonel  and  brigade  commander.  The  brigade  and  divi- 
sion commanders  make  recommendations  for  promotion  from  a  captaincy  to  include  a 
colonelcy. 

The  Emperor  takes  final  action,  and  he  himself  nominates  all  general  officers. 

To  receive  promotion  to  a  higher  grade  an  officer  must  have  served  in  the  grade 
below  as  follows: 

For  lieutenant,  two  years  as  second  (sub)  lieutenant;  for  captain,  two  years  as 
lieutenant;  for  major,  fbur  years  as  captain;  for  lieutenant  colonel,  three  years  as 
major;  for  colonel,  two  years  as  lieutenant  colonel;  for  major  general,  two  years  as 
colonel;  for  lieutenant  general,  three  years  as  major  general;  for  general,  four  years  as 
lieutenant  general. 

Thus,  to  reach  the  grade  of  general  an  officer  must  have  served  for  22  years  and  have 
passed  through  all  the  commissioned  grades,  gaining  in  this  way  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each. 

Promotion  from  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  to  that  of  general  is  by  imperial  will, 
as  is  the  appointment  of  field  marshal. 

Field  marshals  are  appointed  from  generals  and  custom  demands  that  to  attaint 
this  grade,  they  must  have  served  in  four  campaigns. 
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GERMANY. 

Promotion  is  by  seniority  in  the  arm  of  the  service  from  second  lieutenant  to  first 
lieutenant;  by  seniority  to  regiment  to  captain;  by  seniority  in  arm  of  service  to* 
major;  and  by  seniority  in  army  for  higher  grades. 

While  in  time  of  peace,  promotions  are  normally  by  seniority  as  above  stated,  there 
is,  however,  no  law  requiring  this  and  specially  able  officers  are  frequently  passed  over 
superiors.  This  is  particularly  true  of  officers  of  the  general  staff,  those  employed  in 
the  war  ministry,  and  those  employed  as  adjutants  of  the  higher  troop  units.  The 
entire  subject  of  promotion  is  in  fact  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  and  his  military- 
cabinet,  and  is  regulated  by  custom  and  not  by  law. 

The  Emperor  has  the  right  to  promote  to  any  grade  by  selection  and  frequently 
exercises  this  right  to  advance  meritorious  officer  up  to  the  grade  of  captain.  Above- 
this  grade  the  rule  of  seniority  is  rarely,  if  ever,  departed  from — except  as  shown  below 
under  the  subject  of  retirements.  The  seniority  principle  in  the  cases  of  field  officers1 
is  carried  so  far  that  an  officer  for  whom  a  vacancy  in  the  next  higher  grade  of  his  arm 
exists  is  not  promoted  thereto  until  all  his  seniors  in  the  other  arms  have  been  advanced 
to  that  grade.  It  thus  happens  that  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  even  a  major  may  be  the 
permanent  commander  of  his  regiment,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  still  one  or  more 
officers  of  his  grade  in  the  other  arms  who  rank  him.  The  Germans,  therefore,  recognize 
promotion  in  command  as  well  as  in  grade,  the  two  being  quite  independent  of  each 
other,  and  pay  and  allowances  being  determined  by  the  command  rather  than  the 
grade.  In  this  way  the  greater  dignity  and  pecuniary  hardship  attached  to  the  office  of 
regimental  commander  is  met  when  held  by  an  officer  of  lower  rank. 

Promotion  to  general  officer  is  made  bv  the  sovereign. 

In  the  staff  corps,  except  the  general  staff,  and  what  nearly  corresponds  to  our 
Adjutant  General  s  Department,  the  personnel  are  styled  officials  of  the  military 
administration,  and  are  divided  into  military  officials  and  civilian  officials;  the  former 
are  not  classed  as  officers  in  the  same  sense  as  officers  of  the  general  staff  and  those  on 
duty  with  troops.    Promotion  in  this  class  seems  to  be  bv  selection  and  seniority. 

Officers  of  the  general  staff  receive  accelerated  promotion,  but  are  returned  to  duty 
with  troops  before  promotion.  An  officer  must  serve  at  least  two  years  in  command  of 
regiment  before  promotion  to  rank  of  general  officer. 

There  is  no  law  of  compulsory  retirement  in  the  German  Army.  Practically,  how- 
ever, the  same  result  is  reached  by  the  method  followed.  Whenever  an  officer  next 
on  the  list  for  promotion  is  not  considered  capable  of  rendering  good  service  in  the  next 
higher  grade,  he  is  mercilessly  passed  by,  and,  once  a  captain,  an  officer  who  is  thus 
overslaughed  must  retire  from  the  active  army.  The  question  whether  or  not  an 
officer  is  qualified  for  the  next  higher  command  to  which  his  seniority  entitled  him  i& 
not,  in  the  general  case,  determined  by  examinations,  but  by  his  official  and  private 
record.  Officers  who  are  about  to  be  passed  are  warned  unofficially  and  almost  without 
exception  ask  for  retirement  before  an  officer  is  promoted  over  them,  and  peremptory 
dismissals  for  inefficiency  are  hardly  known.  Their  retirement  is  made  more  easy 
by  the  presentation  of  a  decoration  or  some  honorary  promotion,  or  by  some  similar 
action  upon  retirement. 

Thus,  with  no  law  for  compulsory  retirements,  the  age  limits  of  the  various  grades  in 
the  Germany  Army  for  1903  were  about  as  follows: 

Colonels.  50  to  53  years;  lieutenant  colonels,  48  to  51  years;  majors,  42  to  49  years; 
captain?,  34  to  43  years;  first  lieutenants,  29  to  33  years;  second  lieutenants,  19  to  29 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Promotion  through  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  is  based  upon  seniority  within 
ortain  groups  of  arms  or  corps  and  in  no  instance  regimental.  For  example:  Officers 
rfthe  foot  troops,  viz,  Infantry,  sappers,  pioneers,  and  railroad  are  on  the  same  list  for 
promotion,  cavalry  on  another,  artillery  on  still  another,  etc.  Promotions  for  the 
grades  of  colonel  and  generals  of  brigade  and  division  are  based  upon  seniority  in  the 
Army.  Promotions  to  generals  and  field  marshals  are  by  selection.  The  Emperor, 
however,  has  the  right  to  promote  officers  of  any  grade  out  of  their  turn,  under  certain 
conditions,  as  to  their  ability  and  avails  himself  of  this  prerogative  to  the  extent  of 
about  20 per  cent  of  the  vacancies.  Officers  can  not  be  promoted  by  selection  when 
thev  are  in  the  last  one-fourth  of  the  seniority  list. 

There  is  no  fixed  age  for  compulsory  retirement,  but  an  officer  may  be  retired  at  any 
age  if  he  be  found  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  for  active  service.  The 
customary  method  oi  procedure  is  to  intimate  to  the  officer  that  his  application  for 
retirement  is  desired.  If  he  declines  to  submit  it,  he  is  ordered  before  a  retiring  board 
which  is  unrestricted  in  its  recommendations  for  retirement  of  undesirable  as  well  as 
incapacitated  officers. 
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Officers  incapacitated  in  line  of  duty  may  retire  in  time  of  war  with  a  pension;  and 
in  time  of  peace  with  a  pension  if  they  have  had  10  years'  service.  Officers  60  yean 
old  who  have  served  40  years  may  retire  upon  application.  Also  officers  of  the  active 
army  may,  under  certain  conditions,  retire  and  pass  into  the  reserve. 

SWEDEN. 

Promotion  is  by  strict  seniority  in  each  regiment  up  to  the  grade  of  captain,  which    ■ 
grade  can  be  obtained  only  after  nine  years  of  commissioned  service.    From  the  grade    ^ 
of  captain,  promotion  is  in  the  arm  and  continues  by  seniority  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel.    Above  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  promotion  is  by  selection. 

NORWAY. 

Promotion  is  strictly  by  seniority. 

GREECE. 

Promotion  is  by  seniority. 

8ERVIA. 

Promotion  is  by  sonority  in  each  arm  to  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  and  by  selection 
above  that  grade  subject  to  examination. 

d. 

Switzerland  has  its  own  peculiarities.  The  system  of  maintaining  its  army  and 
obtaining  officers  therefor  and  methods  of  promotion  are  necessarily  controlled  by  the 
military  conditions  existing  in  that  country. 

The  system  of  promotion  combines  features  of  seniority,  selection,  a  fixed  minimum 
period  of  service  in  each  grade,  and  the  accomplishment  of  certain  school  and  review 
courses  of  study  and  training. 

A  period  of  at  least  four  vears  in  each  grade  is  necessary  except  for  lieutenants  and 
first  lieutenants  in  the  sanitary  and  veterinary  branches.  For  promotion  of  officers  of 
the  same  rank  and  length  of  service,  testimonials  of  ability  are  taken  into  consideration 
and  arranged  in  such  manner,  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  the  promotions  may  take  place 
at  the  end  of  each  year.  At  other  times  of  the  year,  nominations  to  the  grade  of  officer 
and  promotions  up  to  the  rank  of  captain  may  take  place  when  the  attendance  at  the 
officers'  school  has  been  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  or  when  the  conditions  for  the 
promotion  have  been  accomplished  after  the  service  has  been  completed  or  extended 
over  time  or  when  there  is  a  necessity  for  officers  of  the  rank  of  captain.  Staff  officers 
are  nominated  and  promoted  according  to  necessity.  In  order  to  have  uniformity  in 
promotions  throughout  the  whole  army,  the  temporary  commands  should  be  taken 
over  without  promotion. 

Promotion  to  first  lieutenant  is  by  seniority  from  second  lieutenants  who  possess  a 
diploma  of  aptitude  and  belong  to  the  same  corps  or  brigades  constituted  of  units  which 
pertain  to  the  same  canton. 

Promotion  to  captain  is  by  selection  from  first  lieutenants  who  have  held  that  grade 
for  four  years  and  possess,  in  addition,  a  certificate  of  aptitude.  In  Switzerland  one  is 
not  entitled  to  be  designated  as  a  company  commander  unless  he  has  commanded  one 
of  these  units  in  certain  review  courses  at  school  for  recruits  or  school  for  lieutenants. 

Promotion  to  major  is  by  selection  from  captains  who  have  held  that  grade  for  four 
years  and  have  certificates  of  aptitude,  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  completing 
certain  courses  in  the  central  school  for  captains. 

Promotion  to  lieutenant  colonel  is  by  selection  from  majors  who  have  served  in  that 
grade  in  a  school  for  recruits  and  in  certain  review  courses,  and  have  also  taken  certain 
special  courses. 

Promotion  to  colonel  from  lieutenant  colonel  is  under  the  same  conditions  as  from 
major  to  lieutenant  colonel. 

BELGIUM. 

In  Belgium  every  officer  is  considered,  in  principle,  to  be  qualified  for  promotion. 
In  consequence,  promotion  is  by  seniority  when  the  officer's  turn  comes,  unless  be    "^ 
becomes  subject  to  one  of  the  following  exceptions: 

1.  Promotion  by  selection,  out  of  the  regular  order  in  which  case  the  officer's 
seniority  is  advanced  one  or  two  years. 

2.  Promotion  by  special  selection,  in  which  case  the  officer's  seniority  is  advanced 
three  years. 
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3.  Loss  of  seniority  in  case  of  first  and  second  lieutenants  whose  conduct  or  char- 
acter of  sendee  has  given  cause  for  serious  reproach.  Second  lieutenants  are  made 
first  lieutenants  after  three  years  of  faithful  and  loyal  service. 

4.  Xonadvancement:  (a)  "By  renunciation:  (6)  on  account  of  age  (captains  and 
majors  who  have  attained  the  ages  of  52  and  56  years,  respectively,  in  such  grades 
can  not  be  advanced  in  rank);  (c)  lack  of  aptitude  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  next 
higher  grade,  though  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  his  present  grade. 

5.  Removal  from  duty  or  retirement  for  incapacity  of  a  physical,  intellectual,  or 
moral  nature. 

These  cases  are  passed  upon  by  boards  of  promotion,  usually  consisting  of  high 
ranking  officers.  For  example,  in  each  army  or  cavalry  division,  the  board  consists 
of  the  division  commander,  the  brigade  commanders,  and  the  chief  of  staff  as  secre- 
tary. The  decisions  of  these  boards  are  submitted  for  consideration  of  the  army 
board  and  eventually  are  submitted  to  the  minister  of  war  who  makes  final  recom- 
mendations to  the  King. 

Lytle  Brown, 
Brigadier  General,  General  Staff". 

Director,  W.  P.  D.,  A.  C.  o/S. 

Subject:  System  of  promotion  of  officers  in  certain  foreign  armies. 

The  following  memorandum  is  supplementary  to  memorandum  on  the  same  sub- 
ject submitted  under  date  of  January  13, 1919,  and  indicates  the  system  of  promotion 
in  effect  in  time  of  peace  in  the  military  establishments  of  the  countries  named: 

HOLLAND. 

Second  lieutenants  are  drawn  from  two  sources — the  military  academy  and  the 
special  army  training  school  (Hoofdkursus). 

Promotion  is  by  seniority,  but  in  exceptional  cases  the  war  minister  may  promote 
by  selection;  this  seldom  done. 

Second  lieutenants  are  eligible  for  promotion  after  two  years'  service.  After  four 
years'  service  they  must  be  promo  tea  unless  their  service  record  is  bad. 

First  lieutenants  are  promoted  after  eight  years'  service  if  their  record  is  good  and 
vacancy  exists. 

Captains  are  promoted  after  10  years'  service  after  passing  practical  test  for  fitness, 
if  vacancy  exists.  This  practical  test  for  promotion  is  required  for  all  promotions 
above  captain,  and  officers  above  this  grade  become  eligible  for  promotion  only  after 
periods  of  service  as  follows: 

Majors,  after  14  years'  service;  lieutenant  colonels,  after  16  years'  service;  colonels, 
after  18  years'  service;  major  generals,  after  20  years'  service. 

In  time  of  war  time  required  for  eligibility  for  promotion  is  reduced  one-half. 

Officers  of  the  reserve  may  be  promoted  only  when  no  regular  army  officer  of  the 
same  military  age  is  eligible  for  promotion. 

Officers  of  the  medical  corps  start  as  first  lieutenants.  They  are  advanced  to  cap- 
tain after  eight  years  and  to  major  when  vacancy  exists. 

Officers  of  the  veterinary  and  pharmaceutical  corps  start  as  first  lieutenants  and 
are  promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade  after  10  years'  service. 

CHILE. 

Promotions  are  made  as  follows: 

To  second  lieutenants,  first  lieutenant,  and  captain,  two-thirds  by  seniority  in 
inn.  one- third  by  selection. 

To  major  and  lieutenant  colonel,  one- third  by  seniority  in  arm,  two- thirds  by 
selection. 

To  colonel  and  brigadier  general,  by  seniority  in  the  army. 

To  general  of  division,  by  seniority  from  brigadier  generals. 

Promotions  are  limited  by  requiring  a  certain  minimum  period  of  service  in  a  grade. 
Upon  completing  a  fixed  maximum  period  of  service  in  the  lower  grades,  officers  who 
have  not  already  been  promoted  by  seniority  or  selection  are  advanced  to  the  next 
higher  grade,  if  they  are  qualified  for  promotion. 

Officers  are  compulsorily  retired  at  the  following  ages: 

Second  lieutenants,  at  30;  first  lieutenants,  at  35;  captains,  at  45;  majors,  at  50; 
lieutenant  colonels,  at  55;  colonels,  at  58;  generals  of  brigade,  at  61 ;  generals  of  divi- 
sion, at  63. 
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Promotions  are  made  as  follows: 

To  first  lieutenant,  two-thirds  by  seniority  in  the  arm,  one-third  by  selection.  tr|nsi(f 
To  captain,  one-half  by  seniority,  one-half  by  selection.  f. 

To  major,  one-third  by  seniority  in  the  arm,  two-thirds  by  selection. 

To  grades  above  major,  all  by  selection.  

Beginning:  with  promotion  to  major,  those  vacancies  filled  by  selection  aiu  t 

general  list  of  the  army.  »  7^" 

Officers  are  compulsorily  retired  at  the  following  ages:  *■  \?wn 

Lieutenants,  at  40;  first  lieutenants,  at  43;  captains,  at  46;  majors,  at  50;  liei*?*^ 

colonels,  at  54;  colonels,  at  57 ;  brigadier  generals,  at  60;  major  generals,  at  63;  lieu  J!'^ 

generals,  at  65.  liqo  a 

Lytle  Brown,        1  y«s 
Brigadier  General,  General  Staff'^  i;' 
Director,  W.  P.  /).,  A.  C. .    • 

Gen.  March.  Yesterday,  also,  Senator  Frelinghuysen  askec 
about  the  number  of  officers  we  had  available  for  use  with  an 
which  might  be  raised  in  time  of  an  amergency,  in  addition  to  • 
belonging  to  the  Regular  Army  and  provided  for  by  this  act  sp 
cally,  and  I  told  him  that  we  had  commissioned  in  the  Ott 
Reserve  Corps  over  30,000  officers  who  had  had  service  in  this 
at  their  own  instance,  and  that  the  number  of  officers  that  had 
that  training  in  the  war  who  were  applying  for  commissions  in 
Officers  Reserve  Corps,  who  would  be  available  for  five  years,  w 
be  increased.  When  I  got  back  to  the  War  Department  I  hi 
report  a  week  later  than  the  one  which  I  had  referecne  to  in 

testimony,  and  that  shows  the  number  of  officers  now  commissi 

has  reached  47,000,  and  I  brought  the  figures  down  here  to  read 
the  record,  the  statement  by  grades,  showing  how  well  they  are 
tributed,  up  to  and  including  the  grade  of  colonel,  since  present  L 
lation  now  authorizes  us  to  give  the  Reserve  Officers'  Corps  gn 
above  the  grade  of  major.  I  would  like  to  read  that  into  the  reo 
too.  I  am  sorry  Senator  Frelinghuysen  is  not  here,  because 
brought  up  that  point,  as  to  what  we  were  doing  on  that  line. 

The  number  of  officers  to  whom  we  have  actually  given  com] 
sions,  including  the  grade  of  colonel,  is  77  colonels,  241  lieu  ten 
colonels,  2,663  majors,  7,055  captains,  10,301  first  lieutenants,  . 
27,272  second  lieutanants,  a  total  of  47,555. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Since  when  ? 

Gen.  March.  Since  the  armistice.     In  other  words,  we  have  c* •••• 

missioned  in  our  reserve  corps  over  47,000  officers  who  will  be  aV 
able  for  an  emergency. 

I  might  say,  in  reference  to  obtaining  the  officers  for  the  Regu 
Armv,  which  was  also  involved  more  or  less  in  Senator  Frclincrhl 
sen's  request  for  information,  that  we  had  had  applications  for  cq 
missions  for  officers  who  have  served  in  France  for  this  Army  nii 
bering  25,663,  which  will  give  us  a  fine  selection  if  it  becomes  possiTJ^ 
under  any  law  that  you  pass  to  increase  the  number  of  officers  in  t^resw** 
Regular  Army.     We  have  25,663  officers  applying  for  commission?  2 
in  the  Regular  Army.  s^^ 

Senator  Chamberlain.  For  what  rank?  s*p« 

Gen.  March.  Of  all  grades. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  many  did  you  get  under  the  law  pre    * 
viding  for  the  appointment  of  provisional  officers?     I  mean,  in  thi 
ermanent  Establishment  ?  \ 
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Gen.  March.  All  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  were 
filled  by  provisional  officers.  There  was  not  a  vacancy  at  the  end 
of  the  war. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Most  of  them  are  now  staying  in  the  service  ? 

Gen.  March.  No;  they  are  not.  We  have  had  to  discharge  more 
than  800  of  these  officers,  but  we  have  25,000  applications  for  these 
vacancies,  and  we  will  have  more. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  many  have  become  a  part  of  the  Reg- 
ular Army  that  were  originally  appointed  provisionally  ? 

Gen,  March.  As  you  recall,  Senator  Sutherland,  the  law  provides 
that  all  officers,  except  graduates  of  West  Point,  must  come  in  as 
provisional  officers,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  we  had  a  number  of 
old  officers,  and  we  retained  all  of  them  except  892.  But  that  num- 
ber of  47,559  officers,  which  has  now  been  thrown  in  the  Reserve 
Corps  for  a  period  of  five  years,  is  a  tremendous  military  asset,  some- 
thing we  never  before  had  in  our  history. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  We  never  hail  as  large  an  Army  as  this  in 
the  field  before  ? 

Gen.  March.  No.  And  that  shows  that  these  people  coming  back 
from  this  training  want  to  put  their  training  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government.  They  are  not  going  back  to  civil  life  and  separate 
themselves  entirely  from  the  military  experience  that  they  have  had. 
When  you  recall  that  the  whole  number  of  officers  during  the  wTar, 
including  the  Regular  Establishment,  was  188,000,  you  see  we  have 
taken  in  verv  nearlv  a  fourth  of  them — 47,000.  About  a  fourth  of 
the  entire  number  have  come  into  the  Reserve  Corps  and  will  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  for  a  period  of  five  years  or  more, 
which  is  a  fine  showing. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  also  asked  something  about  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps,  what  we  were  doing  in  that  line,  and  I  told 
him  that  we  had  in  a  great  number  of  institutions 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  fi 

Gen.  March.  I  mean  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  and  the  branches  of  the 
R.  O.  T.  C. ;  and  this  is  the  number,  and  the  number  of  boys  and  young 
men  that  are  functioning  now  in  the  schools.  There  are  288  insti- 
tutions, representing  in  attendance  133,204  students,  enrolled  in  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  Of  these  90,315  are  actually  R.  O.  T.  C.  members, 
including  both  junior  and  senior  divisions.  In  addition  to  that  we 
have  summer  schools,  where  we  are  giving  them  training  under  the 
old  law,  and  the  number  of  men  now  engaged  in  these  camps  receiving 
training  to  be  officers  is  3,300.  So  that  the  conditions  with  respect 
to  an  officer  corps  for  any  army  that  the  Congress  may  authorize  is 
very  well  in  hand. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  along  that  line. 
West  Point,  as  you  know,  is  a  very  expensive  institution. 

Gen.  March.  I  know  it  is. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  West  Point  has  furnished,  even  in 
this  war,  in  all  wars,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  officers  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  these  institutions  of  learning,  as  you 
say  here,  can  not  service  by  West  Point  measurably,  if  not  entirely, 
be  dispensed  with  ? 

Gen.  March.  No;  the  training  that  we  can  give  people  in  a  college, 
where  the  primary  reason  for  boys  being  there  is  to  get  a  general 
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education;  military  training  necessarily  will  be  limited,  and  has  to  be, 
and  we  can  not  reestablish  at  these  300  institutions  a  duplicate  of 
West  Point  in  material  and  plant.  So  what  we  give  them  is,  of  course, 
a  very  limited  amount  of  training.  But  in  West  Point  the  officer 
who  is  turned  out  from  that  institution  becomes  not  only  an  officer 
in  the  United  States  Army,  but  he  is  an  instructor.  All  of  these  men 
have  paid  for  themselves  during  this  war  many  times  over.  West 
Point  graduates  have  been,  many  of  them,  compelled  to  remain  here 
in  the  United  States  when  they  would  have  liked  to  have  been  in 
France,  because  we  had  to  have  them  to  educate  the  men. 

Senator  Thomas.  It  is  a  sort  of  normal  school  of  the  Army  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction  ? 

Gen.  March.  It  is  a  superschool.  The  backbone  of  the  trainin'g  of 
the  Army  is  the  West  Pointers,  and  it  would  be  most  undesirable  to 
disturb  it  in  any  way  at  all. 

Senator  Kirby.  Gfen.  March,  I  understand  we  had  about  6,000 
officers  in  the  Regular  Army  before  the  war  and  something  like  a 
similar  number  in  the  National  Guard.  This  school  that  you  are 
talking  about,  the  officers7  school,  provides,  or  will  provide,  about 
3,000  officers,  as  I  understood  you  to  say,  and  you  have  got  90,000 
students  in  this  R.  O.  T.  C.  West  Point  provides  about  1,200  officers 
a  year,  does  it  not  ? 

Gen.  March.  No. 

Senator  Kirby.  How  many  ? 

Gen.  March.  West  Point  has  accommodations  for  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  thousand  boys  and  they  turn  out — we  now  have  three 
classes,  so  that  one-third  of  them  per  year  would  be  about  the  max- 
imum turned  out. 

Senator  Kirby.  About  three  or  four  hundred  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes.  But  previous  to  this  year  there  was  a  four-year 
course,  so  that  the  number  was  smaller. 

Senator  Kirby.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  is  the  necessity  for 
all  this  R.  O.  T.  C.  business  here  under  the  existing  conditions  ?  You 
have  got  47,000  officers  on  the  reserve  that  are  good  for  five  years. 
We  have  got  the  Regular  Army  establishment  of  6,000  officers  and 
the  National  Guard  v  ill  be  filled  up  to  at  least  that  much.  Then  you 
have  got  West  Point  and  your  other  camrs  of  3,000.  Why  should 
we  go  and  spend  any  money  like  this  in  this  R »  O.  T.  C.  system  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  R.  O.  T.  C.  system,  Senator,  is  a  very  necessary 
thing  to  give  us  office' s  in  time  of  war.  When  war  is  actually  on  vou, 
the  problem  of  supplying  officers  is  the  hardest  problem  which 
confronts  the  War  Department. 

Senator  Kirby.  I  undeis'and  that  it  is. 

Gen.  March.  What  we  do  is  to  get  a  running  start  on  this  trouble 
by  a  system  which  will  start  us  in  business  with  the  maximum 
possible,  but  really  a  minimum  in  military  training,  through  these 
branches  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C. ;  and  a  war  now,  if  anybody  would  have 
the  strength  to  tackle  the  United  States,  would  mean  that  we  would 
have  ultimately  to  mobilize  the  whole  Nation.  A  war  now  does  not 
mean  that  we  would  have  to  provide  officers  for  the  first  million  or  the 
first  two  million,  but  we  would  have  to  mobilize  five  million  to  win 
the  war. 

Senator  Kirby.  It  only  took  about  180,000  or  190,000  officers  for 
the  5,000,000  men  we  had  in  this  war? 

Gen.  March.  We  only  had  four  million — 3,700,000. 


• 
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Senator  Kirby.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask. 

Gen.  March.  I  think  that  clears  up  these  points  that  were  brought 
up  yesterday. 

Senator  Sutherland.  As  time  goes  on,  of  course  those  who  are 
now  in  the  reserve  will  become  older  ? 

Gen,  March.  Yes,  and  pass  out. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  become  unavailable  ? 

Gen.  March.  And  pass  out. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  will  have  to  have  a  new  supply  com- 
ing on  ?  v 

Gen.  March*  Yes,  I  think  that  covers  those  points  that  were 
brought  up  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  wanted  to  call  attention  to  the  language 
on  page  2  of  the  bill.  As  I  read  the  language  commencing  on  line  6 
and  going  down  to  and  including  line  43,  it  amounts  to  a  reenactment 
in  permanent  form  of  the  Overman  Act.  Is  that  approximately 
correct? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  not  exactly  so.  It  gives  the  President  the 
power,  with  reference  to  the  organizations  in  the  Army  which  are 
specified  in  the  bill,  not  in  detail  as  they  used  to  be,  but  in  general 
terms  to  organize  whatever  Congress  authorizes  the  War  Department 
to  have  for  a  war  machine,  to  organize  them  as  he  sees  fit  in  the 
interest  of  efficiency,  both  within  and  without  the  War  Department. 
Tne  Overman  bill  allowed  him  to  reorganize  all  departments  of  the 
Government. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  mean  the  reenactment  of  the  Overman  Act, 
so  far  as  the  War  Department  is  concerned. 

Gen.  March.  No,  it  does  not,  because  as  you  will  see  here — the 
language  of  that  line — it  allows  him  to  prescribe  the  duties,  powers, 
and  functions  of  the  officers  of  the  service  units  and  organizations 
herein  authorized  or  prescribed.  In  other  words,  when  you  say 
that  we  must  have  a  tank  corps,  for  example,  he  can  then  organize 
the  tank  corps,  but  he  can  not  take  the  tank  corps  and  make  it 
something  else,  as  he  could  under  the  old  bill.  He  could  under  the 
old  bill  take  the  Air  Service  away  from  the  Signal  Corps.  Under 
this  bill  he  can  not  change  organizations.  After  Congress  has 
prescribed  the  different  organizations  of  the  Army,  then  he  has  the 
power  to  give  those  organizations  which  you  authorize  the  best 
organization  possible  for  efficiency.     That  is  the  idea  of  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  He  must  do  that  from  and  within  these 
several  specific  branches  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir.  We  put  that  in  so  as  not  to  allow  the 
appointing  power  to  change  the  organization  which  you  authorize, 
but  within  what  you  authorize  he  can  give  the  best  organization  that 
will  make  for  efficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  inform  the  committee  of  the  General  Staff 
svstem  which  will  be  created  under  this  act  and  under  this  language 
and  also  under  the  sections  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  General 

#Uff  Corps  and  the  duties  of  a  Chief  of  Staff  t 
Gen.  march.  Yes.  Any  General  Staff  system  which  would  be 
organized  would  necessarily  embrace  four  principal  divisions.  Those 
divisions  are,  to  mention  them  by  name:  Operations,  which  carries 
on  the  Army  and  carries  on  the  general  work;  Military  Intelligence, 
of  which  the  name  speaks  for  itself,  and  you  are  all  familiar  with  it; 
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Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic,  which  is  the  coordination  of  all  supply 
systems;  and  what  we  call  the  War  Plans  Division,  which  is  the 
divisions  that  studies  strategy  and  plans  of  campaign,  etc. 

These  four  great  elements  of  military  work  are,  under  different 
names,  the  backbone  of  all  general  staffs  in  the  world.  In  France  they 
call  them  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  bureaus.  In  Gen.  Pershing's 
general  headquarters  he  named  them  by  the  initials,  G-l,  G-2,  G-3, 
and  G-4.  In  determining  the  General  Staff  organization  which  we 
have  in  view  in  the  War  Department  we  thought  it  better,  because 
the  War  Department  work  is  done  largely  with  civilians,  instead  of 
giving  them  an  initial  which  would  mean  nothing  to  a  civilian  at  all, 
that  we  would  call  them  specifically  by  the  work  which  they  do.  So 
we  authorized  and  initiated  the  titles  which  I  have  just  described. 

The  work  of  those  divisions  is,  in  sum  and  substance,  the  same  as 
is  done  by  corresponding  divisions  in  General  Staffs  all  over  the  world. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  have  what  we  call  the  executive  division  of 
the  General  Staff,  under  Gen.  Mclntyre,  who  is  the  assistant  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  handles  the  details  of  minor  General  Staff 
work  and  acts  for  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  his  absence;  but  the  work 
proper  divides  itself  into  the  four  divisions  I  have  indicated.  I  mean, 
the  President  would  organize  the  staff  along  these  lines.  I  turned 
over,  and  it  was  read  into  the  record  yesterday  in  my  testimony, 
G.  O.  80,  which  sets  forth  exactly  in  detail  what  each  one  of  these 
divisions  does,  and  that  is  substantially  what  any  General  Staff  would 
be  organized  into. 

The  Chairman.  This  represents  a  complete  change  from  the  old 
bureau  system,  does  it  not,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  supplies 
and  purchases  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  matter  of  supplies  and  purchases  is  a  marked 
change  over  what  occurred  before  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  comment  on  that,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  is  the  one  great  change  in  the  Army  during  the  war. 

Gen.  March.  When  the  war  broke  out  we  had  practically  no 
General  Staff  organization  in  the  modern  form  at  all.  The  General 
Staff  was  limited  by  law  to  55  officers,  and  the  law  prescribed  that 
not  more  than  hall  of  these  officers  should  serve  in  Washington. 
There  were  actually  in  the  War  Department,  as  I  recall  it,  19  officers 
trying  to  do  the  work  of  the  General  Staff  when  the  war  broke  out. 
That  number  was,  of  course,  ludicrously  inadequate  to  do  any  work 
at  all.  It  would  not  form  any  one  of  our  subsections  or  divisions  at 
the  present  time.  They  were  always  behind  in  the  consideration  of 
problems,  and  they  could  not  even  read  over  the  stuff  that  came  into 
the  office.  This  went  on  for  some  time.  During  this  time  I  was  in 
France,  and  while  I  knew  about  their  trouble  in  a  general  way,  I 
did  not  have  the  personal  contact  which  I  got  later. 

The  greatest  trouble  with  the  General  Staff  at  that  time  and  the 
greatest  trouble  with  the  War  Department  was  in  the  supply  corps. 
We  had  at  that  time  nine  different  supply  corps,  all  competing  in 
the  open  market  against  each  other  for  things  that  were  wanted 
and  the  worst  of  it  all  was  that  each  one  of  these  supply  corps  was. £ 
getting  priorities  on  shipments  in  this  country  and  shipments  abroad 
and  not  considering  what  was  best  for  the  Army  as  a  whole.  Orders 
would  be  placed  by  a  supply  corps  under  the  old  system  in  a  con- 
gested district,  when  the  facilities  of  this  district  were  wholly  inade- 
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quate  to  take  care  of  the  orders  that  they  already  had,  while  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  were  not  doing  anything  at  all,  and  there 
was  nobody  who  could  step  up  and  say  "You  must  not  do  this  or 
you  must  not  do  that."  Tne  result  was  there  was  hopeless  confusion, 
as  everybody  knows  who  passed  through  those  strenuous  days,  and 
it  became  inevitable  that  there  should  be  a  reorganization  of  the 
War  Department  so  that  there  should  be  some  agency  that  could 
tell  these  people  exactly  what  they  should  do,  that  they  should  place 
orders  so  that  there  would  be  no  competition. 

For  instance,  if  one  of  the  supply  departments  wanted  monkey 
wrenches,  as  probably  they  did,  they  would  all  come  up  and  bicl 
against  each  other  to  get  them,  instead  of  somebody  bidding  for  the 
whole  Army  to  get  monkev  wrenches  for  the  various  departments 
of  the  Army  who  wanted  them.  That  led  up  to  a  reorganization  of 
the  War  Department  activities,  which  ultimately,  under  G.  O.  80, 
we  put  the  supervision  of  all  purchase,  storage,  and  traffic  under  one 
man. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  When  was  that? 

Gen.  March.  G.  O.  80  was  published  August  16,  I  think,  of  last 
year. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Not  until  last  year? 

Gen.  March.  Not  until  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  traveled  in  that  direction  before  that? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  we  did. 

Senator  Fletcher.  August  26,  1918? 

Gen.  March.  August  26,  1918,  crystallized  our  studies  in  that 
matter,  until  I  got  the  organization  under  which  we  are  now  acting, 
which  has  remained  substantially  unchanged  since. 

But,  going  through  the  preliminary  steps,  when  I  came  back  from 
France,  I  found  that  Gen.  Goethals  was  the  acting  Quartermaster 
General  of  the  Army,  and  that  a  system  had  been  evolved  of  purchase 
and  storage  which  he  practically  was  handling;  the  embarkation 
service,  which  functions  with  purchase,  storage  and  traffic,  was 
practically  independent;  and  the  Supply  Corps  themselves  were  still 
working  under  a  system  which  gave  them  independence  of  any 
coordinating  function. 

The  first  order  that  I  issued  after  going  over  the  ground  and  being 
here  about  a  month,  put  Gen.  Goethals  in  charge  of  the  supply 
system  of  the  Army. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  date  was  that?    Was  that  G.  O.  14 ? 

Gen.  March.  No.  G.  O.  14  was  the  order  which  was  issued  about 
the  first  of  the  year,  before  I  came  in  here. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  1918? 

Gen.  March.  1917.  About  the  last  of  1917  it  was  gotten  up,  or 
about  the  first  of  1918,  and  the  first  step  was  taken  on  April  16,  aoout 
a  month  or  so  after  I  came  back. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  April  16,  1918? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  G.  O.  36,  and  it  reads  to  this  effect: 

Section  1.  General  Order  14,  War  Department,  1918,  is  amended  so  as  to  con- 
solidate into  one  division  of  the  General  Staff  the  Purchase  and  Supply  Division  and 
Storage  and  Traffic  Division.  The  divisions  thus  organized  will  be  called  the  Pur- 
s,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division .    The  office  of  Surveyor  G eneral  and  Supplies— 


That  was  an  office  created  to  bring  Mr.  Stettinius  into  the  War 
Department  game,  but  he  had  no  authority,  and  he  was  dissatisfied, 
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and  then  we  abolished  that  office — Surveyor  General  of  Supplies — and 
then  appointed  him  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  so  he  would  have 
the  legal  authority  to  do  things. 

In  other  words,  my  idea  was  to  concentrate  under  Gen.  Goethals 
the  entire  supply  system  of  the  Army,  and  that  was  done.  That  was 
the  first  step  toward  the  organization  which  ultimately  was  published 
in  G.  O.  80,  which  I  have  read  into  the  record. 

Now,  at  that  point  the  various  corps  then  became  under  the  control 
of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  with  reference  to  the  purchase  and 
storage  and  supply  of  stuff  for  the  American  Expeditionary  Force. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  transportation  as  well? 

Gen.  March.  And  transportation  as  well.  All  of  those  things  went 
into  this  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division;  and  I  say  without 
qualification  that  that  was  the  most  important  thing  done  in  the  Wax 
Department  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Gen.  Goethals  did  not  want  to  handle  the 
job,  unless  that  coordination  was  had,  did  he  ? 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  have  read  Gen.  Geothals'a 
testimony  before  the  committee  as  to  his  troubles.  It  was  a  big 
problem  confronting  him,  and  we  had  to  make  things  move,  and 
we  did. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  was  only  from  that  date,  April  16,  1918, 
that  they  began  to  relieve  congestion  at  the  ports  of  debarkation  ? 

Gen.  March.  Exactly  so.  I  sent  for  Gen.  Goethals  and  told  him 
I  would  put  up  the  whole  question  of  supplies  to  him;  and  told  him 
to  work  out  the  details  and  submit  them  for  final  approval  in  the 
form  of  an  order,  and  he  did.  He  submitted  a  fine  study  of  the 
whole  thing,  which  reached  me  in  June  of  that  year,  but  in  the  mean- 
time all  of  this  stuff  had  begun  to  come  in  to  him. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  heads  of  these 
bureaus  were  competing  not  only  with  each  other  for  the  purchase 
of  supplies  but  they  were  competing  with  everybody  else   as  well  ? 

Gen.  March.  Ana  not  only  that;  the  Allies  were  in  the  game. 
There  was  a  hopeless  congestion  at  all  the  ports,  as  you  all  know; 
but,  beginning  with  this  April  16  order,  things  began  to  move  in  the 
supplies,  and  when  the  svstem  which  Gen.  Goethals  drew  up,  or 
which  was  drawn  under  his  direction,  in  the  P.,  S.  and  T.,  I  sent  it 
around  to  all  the  staff  corps  for  comment,  because  I  wanted  this 
thing  to  go  through  with  the  concurrence  of  everybody.  There  was 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  supply  corps  to  the  adoption  of  this 
order,  each  one  of  them  standing  up  for  more  or  less  independence, 
and  when  the  decision  was  made,  I  made  it  myself  and  put  it  through. 
It  was  necessary  to  do  it,  and  we  did  it.  All  friction  disappeared  at 
once  as  soon  as  the  decision  was  made,  and  everything  began  to 
move  in  a  well-ordered  system,  the  purchase,  storage,  shipment,  and 
the  embarkation  system  put  under  one  man,  who  was  handling  it 
under  me.  That  system  was  not  to  be  changed.  There  is  no  such 
tiling  as  getting  any  efficient  cooperation  out  of  nine  different  bu- 
reaus all  of  whom  are  coming  to  fcongress  for  appropriations  which 
they  want  to  spend  themselves  without  regard  to  the  other  bureaus 
of  the  Government.     It  is  a  very  vital  tiling. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  our  investigations  here,  as  I  recall,  it 
frequently  happened — we  will  take  linen,  for  instance — that  one 
bureau  had  got  it  all,  and  there  was  no  way  for  other  branches  of  the 
service  to  get  any  of  it. 
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Gen.  March.  Precisely. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  was  all  relieved  by  this  order  in 
April  1918? 

Gen.  March.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  What  remains  of  the  functions  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  Quartermaster  Corps,  of  course,  has  lost  some- 
thing in  this  reorganization.  For  instance,  in  the  old  days,  all 
transportation  was  put  under  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  simply 
because  that  was  the  buying  and  selling  and  handling  unit,  the  organi- 
zation for  a  small  Army;  out,  as  the  war  went  on,  it  became  per- 
fectly evident  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  could  not  handle  this 
in  this  ocean  traffic.  It  was  not  their  business  at  all,  and  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps,  as  the  war  went  on,  in  France,  proved  to  be  an 
entirely  separate  thing  from  the  man,  for  instance,  who  used  to 
drive  mules  under  the  Quartermaster  Corps;  the  old  teamsters  and 
the  four-horse  wagons  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  were  simply  like 
a  candle  to  a  modern  electric  light. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Had  you  attempted  before  April,  1918,  to 
coordinate  all  of  these  different  bureaus  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  War  Department  had,  apparently. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  understood  that  plans  were  in  vogue  long 
prior  to  the  1st  of  January,  1918,  to  do  this. 

Gen.  March.  I  have  read  Gen.  Goethals's  testimony  with  reference 
to  his  troubles  before  I  came  back  with  considerable  interest,  but  I 
am  not  familiar  personally  with  that,  and  I  can  not  talk  about  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  the  first  concrete  proposition  was  in 
April.  1918,  when  you  issued  this  order? 

Gen.  March.  April  16,  1918,  was  when  I  issued  the  order  con- 
solidating everything  under  Gen.  Goethals. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  remember  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  set  up  officers  and  gave  them  titles,  like  Mr. 
Stettinius  and  Gen.  Pierce.  Gen.  Pierce  was  put  in  and  given  a  title; 
and  other  people  were  used  and  given  titles,  but  they  had  no  power. 

Gen.  March.  I  might  say  that  the  various  groups  or  boards 
organized  by  the  President  to  coordinate  and  handle  the  great  supplies 
of  the  Army  from  the  civilian  standpoint  have  also  had  the  same 
experience.  Those  boards  were,  in  many  cases,  competing,  and  it 
became  necessary  just  about  the  same  time — perhaps  in  March,  if  I 
recollect  aright;  anyway,  it  was  after  I  came  back — the  President  put 
everything  up  to  the  War  Industries  Board;  and  he  put  Mr.  Baruch 
in  as  chairman,  and  that  one  board  functioned  with  reference  to 
everything  in  civil  life,  the  allocation  of  steel  and  wool,  just  as  Gen. 
Goethals  did  in  the  War  Department.  So  I  appointed  Gen.  Goethals 
as  the  representative  of  the  War  Department  on  that  board,  so  that 
we  had  the  two  systems  gathering  together  in  coordination  all  the 
supplies  in  the  United  States  that  the  military  program  required ;  and 
there  were  only  two  people  to  deal  with — one  handling  the  civil  propo- 

«ition,  and  the  other  military.     The  whole  thing  moved  forward  in 
hat  way. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  duties  are  performed  by  the  Quar- 
termaster General  ? 
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Gen.  March.  He  purchases  the  clothing  for  the  Army,  the  food  for 
the  Army,  and  pays  off  the  Army.  All  of  those  things  are  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  but  we  have  taken  away 
from  him  the  motor  transportation,  which  he  had,  and  the  embarka- 
tion and  handling  of  the  troops,  and  all  of  that  thing,  which  is  not  a 
Quartermaster  General's  function  anyhow,  and  we  have  put  him 
down  to  what  he  "really  ought  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  He  makes  his  purchases  with  the  approval  of  the 
chief  of  the  P.  S.  and  T. » 

Gen.  March.  Absolutely  so.  You  authorize  so  many  men,  500,000 
for  an  example,  and  the  General  Staff  furnishes  P.  S,  and  T.  with  an 
approved  military  program  of  what  it  should  do  in  time  of  war.  P.  S. 
and  T.  then  takes  it,  and  they  calculate  for  each  supply  department 
what  they  have  to  do;  there  are  the  guns  and  the  clothing  ana  the  pay, 
etc.,  for  500,000  men,  or  5,000,000  men,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  each 
supply  department  then  gets  a  definite  program  from  P.  S.  and  T., 
telling  them  to  do  certain  things.  One  division  may  not  know  what 
the  rest  of  them  are  doing,  perhaps,  but  it  all  feeas  up  to  this  one 
division  of  the  General  Stan,  which  is  approved  by  the  administra- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  general  program. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  does  tne  Quartermaster  General  have 
to  do? 

Gen.  March.  He  is  purchase  man. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Under  the  old  system,  before  your  order 
of  April,  1918,  and  during  the  administration  of  Gen.  Siharpe,  the 
purchase  of  clothing  and  many  of  the  supplies  of  the  Army,  were 
relegated  to  the  War  Industries  Board,  were  they  not? 

Gen.  March.  That  was  before  my  time.  There  was  some  diffi- 
culty about  that.  I  could  not  give  you  first  hand  information 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  Mr.  Eisenman's  oommittee  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  With  regard  to  the  Staff  Corps,  how  many  of 
these  officers  will  be  here  in  Washington?  How  is  that  corps  dis- 
tributed ? 

Gen.  March.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  tables  of  organization  which 
I  sent  up  to  the  committee,  they  show  exactly  where  every  man  in 
the  General  Staff  is  proposed  to  be  used.  I  sent  that  up  to  answer 
that  very  question ;  and  when  it  comes  to  these  things,  will  you  call 
upon  Col.  Gilmore  for  the  details  of  these  tables,  as  to  where  a  captain 
is  going  to  be  used,  or  a  lieutenant. 

Senator  Fletcher.  There  are  certain  officers  here  all  the  time,  I 

take  it. 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  there  is  a  General  Staff  here  in  Washington  and 
with  the  troops,  and  they  are  carefully  divided  in  that  urogram  there. 

The  Chairman.  This  number  set  forth  in  the  taole  under  the 
caption  " General  Staff  Corps' '  is,  of  course,  figured  on  the  basis  of  an 
army  of  500,000  men  ? 

Gen.  March.  Precisely. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  231  commissioned  officers  in  the  General  ** 
Staff,  Senator  Fletcher. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes;  I  see  quite  a  number  of  officers.  What 
was  puzzling  me  a  little  was  how  they  were  to  be  distributed,  how 
many  would  be  here  in  Washington  and  how  many  elsewhere. 
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Gen.  March.  This  shows  the  whole  thing,  the  index  by  titles, 
General  Staff  Officers,  Sheet  No.  3. 

Senator  Kirbt.  Who  is  at  the  head  of  your  Purchase  Storage  and 
Supplies,  Gen.  Lord  or  Gen.  Burr  ? 

Gen.  March.  Gen.  Burr,  who  succeeded  Gen.  Goethals. 

Senator  Kirby.  He  is  over  Gen.  Lord  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  Gen.  Lord  is  at  the  head  of  what  we  hope  you 
will  authorize  as  the  Finance  Department,  and  I  want  to  go  into  that 
particularly,  because  there  is  a  very  valuable  change  in  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Was  not  that  originally  a  part  of  the  Quar- 
termaster General's  Department  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir.  The  total  number  of  officers  of  the  General 
Staff  on  duty  in  the  War  Department  is  only  97.  The  rest  of  them 
are  serving  with  troops  with  the  21  divisions  and  with  the  army 
corps. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  limit  on  the  length  of  time  during  which 
an  officer  may  be  assigned  to  the  General  Staff  Corps  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  we  have  kept  that  in,  and  we  believe  in  the 
detail  system  of  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  term,  two  years  or  four  years  ? 

Gen.  March.  Four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Then  he  must  go  back  to  his  original  assignment  ? 

Gen.  March.  Then  he  must  go  back  to  his  original  brancn  of  the 
service,  and  is  ineligible  to  serve  again  for  two  years;  and  that  is 
from  the  Chief  of  Staff  down. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  are  not  undertaking  to  abolish  the 
so-called  Manchu  law  ? 

Gen.  March.  Xot  directly,  but  this  bill  gives  the  President  the 
power  to  rede  tail  a  man  above  the  grade  of  major  to  the  Staff  Corps. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  conditions  which  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Manchu  law  were  that  the  men  who  are  detailed  here 
complained  about  it. 

Gen.  March.  I  know. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  With  the  result  that  we  did  not  get  the 
actual  knowledge  of  men  in  the  field,  and  here  in  Washington. 

Gen.  March.  Exactlv.  It  will  come  up  before  this  committee 
before  you  finish  your  hearings  to  make  the  General  Staff  a  perma- 
nent body.  That  was  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  was 
drawn  up  in  France,  and  the  War  Department  is  opposed  to  it.  I 
think  the  saving  clause  about  the  General  Staff,  the  thing  that  made 
it  the  valuable  organization  it  is  and  should  be,  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  to  go  back  at  the  end  of  four  years  to  serve  with  the  troops  and 
get  in  touch  with  the  men. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Don't  you  think  that  is  necessary? 

Gen.  March.  Absolutely  necessary.     You  find  that  the  Secretary 
himself  will  strongly  recommend  keeping  the  General  Staff  a  detailed 
^organization,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  it. 

™  Senator  Chamberlain.  One  commanding  officer  abroad  told  me 
at  one  time  that  a  stay  here  of  a  year  and  a  half  put  him  out  of 
touch  with  the  men  in  the  field. 

Gen.  March.  It  is  necessary  to  go  back.  We  are  opposed  to  a 
bureaucracy,  and  do  not  think  it  should  be  a  bureaucracy. 

Senator  Thomas.  You  mean  a  military  bureaucracy  ? 
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Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  One  of  the  great  complaints  against  the 
General  Staff,  or  has  been  in  the  past,  was  that  it  did  not  confine  its 
operations  to  war  proper,  but  that  it  undertook  to  operate,  and  man- 
age different  bureaus  in  the  different  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    Is  there  any  truth  in  that  charge  now  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  staff  duties 
are  both  administrative  and  operative.  A  General  Staff  officer  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  control,  for  instance,  of  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Department.  He  has  his  records  to  look  out  for.  The  General 
Staff  has  direct  control,  however,  of  the  Bureau  of  Embarkation. 
We  prescribe  the  number  of  men  that  must  go  to  a  particular  port 
to  be  sent  abroad.  That  can  be  done  only  by  an  order.  So  that 
the  duties  confronting  any  General  Staff  officer  are  of  two  kinds,  one 
of  which  simply  exercises  supervisory  control  over  them  and  the 
other  direct  control  over  them. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  I  think  you  will  find  much  of  the 
opposition  to  a  General  Staff  in  the  past  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  General  Staff  did  not  confine  its  operations  to  the  planning  for 
war. 

Gen.  March.  It  is  all  true.  I  have  served  on  the  General  Staff 
as  a  captain  when  the  first  General  Staff  was  organized.  I  went 
through  that  thing  as  a  junior  officer  and  went  through  the  early 
stages  of  operations.  I  am  perfectly  familiar  with  the  operations  of 
the  War  Department.  After  service  in  the  field  I  then  came  back 
to  the  War  Department  as  a  detailed  adjutant  general,  and  I  am 
perfectly  familiar  with  both  sides  of  what  you  have  in  mind. 

What  we  have  done  is  to  put  the  thing  on  a  modern,  logical  basis, 
and  I  believe  it  is  sound. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Does  the  general  staff  in  France,  for 
instance,  have  anything  to  do  with  the  administrative  end  ? 

Gen.  March.  They  have  an  administrative  section  of  the  General 
Staff  in  France. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  plans  may  be  formed  by  the  General 
Staff,  but  they  do  not  undertake  to  administer? 

Gen.  March.  Not  in  certain  things,  but  in  other  things  they  must. 
Things  purely  military,  like  the  handling  of  the  corps,  that  are  not 
real  bureaus  of  the  War  Department^like  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment and  the  Motor  Transport  Department.  We  direct  them 
directly.     There  is  nobody  else  to  do  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  May  I  ask  you  in  this  connection — it  may 
not  be  pertinent,  but  I  would  like  to  know — this  bill  which  Senator 
Wadsworth  had  introduced,  was  that  prepared  by  the  War  College, 
or  was  it  prepared  by  members  of  the  General  Staff? 

Gen.  March.  Well,  in  its  present  form,  it  was  finally  licked  into 
shape  by  a  committee  consisting  of  myself;  Gen.  Goethals;  the  head 
of  tne  War  Plans  division;  the  head  of  the  Operations  Division;  and 
the  head   of  the  Military  Intelligence;  the  neads  of  the  different    ^ 
divisions  of  the  General  Staff,  which  sat  nights,  after  the  preliminary  A 
work  had  been  done  by  subordinates  down  below,  and  after  we  got    < 
through  that,  we  had  several  hearings  with  Mr.  Baker  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Crowell,  and  met  in  his  office  for  two  or  three  nights,  and 
explained  the  provisions  in  detail.     In  other  words,  successive  groups 
of  officers  considered  this  bill  from  the  bottom  up.  i 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Was  not  there  a  bill  prepared  by  the  War 
College  and  presented  to  the  General  Staff  and  disapproved  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  there  was.  I  told  about  that  yesterday,  to  the 
committee. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  happened  not  to  be  here.     I  am  sorry  if 
k    I  repeat,  but  whatever  became  of  that  bill  ? 

9  Gen.  March.  It  was  not  worth  anything.  Of  course,  without 
approval,  it  was  killed.  That  bill,  as  I  told  them  yesterday,  provided 
for  compulsory  military  service;  and  on  that  ground  alone  we  could 
not  go  tnrough  with  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  was  much  more  expensive  than  present 
bUl? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  any  compulsory  service  proposition  calls  for  a 
larger  Army  than  this  bill.  I  tnink  this  will  be  the  minimum  provided 
by  anybody,  both  in  expense  and  the  amount  raised. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  additional  departments  does  this  bill 
provide  for  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  a  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out.     Following  the 

Clan  embodied  in  the  national  defense  act — the  Hay-Chamberlain 
ill — section  1  defines  the  composition  of  the  United  States  Army. 
As  I  say,  that  follows  the  general  line  of  the  Hay-Chamberlain  Act. 
which  began  in  its  first  paragraph  by  reciting  what  the  Army  is,  and 
this  includes  for  the  first  time  five  new  departments. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  are  the  new  ones  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  five  new  corps  that  do  not  exist  now  are:  (1)  A 
finance  department;  (2)  a  transportation  corps;  (3)  a  motor  trans- 
port corps;  (4)  an  air  service;  and  (5)  a  tank  corps. 

The  Chairman.  You  establish  five  new  ones,  and  wipe  out  one 
old  one. 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  we  have  wiped  out  the  Inspector  General's 
Department. 

senator  Sutherland.  Why  could  not  the  Motor  Transport  Corps 
and  the  Transportation  Corps  be  united  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  one  of  the  questions  that  was  brought  up 
to  us  very  forcibly  in  the  war  in  France. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  is  your  idea  for  abolishing  the 
Inspector  General's  Department  ? 

(Jen.  March.  May  I  answer  Senator  Sutherland's  question  first? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes.     Pardon  me. 

Gen.  March.  The  Motor  Transport  Corps  is,  as  you  know,  a  corps 
that  works  with  the  Army  in  the  field,  and  works  with  motor  trucks, 
carrying  supplies  to  the  front;  and  the  same  with  camps  here  in  the 
United  States.  The  Transportation  Corps  is  the  corps  which  handles 
the  steamboats  and  the  railroads,  and  tne  men  that  do  that  kind  of 
work  have  no  qualifications  for  running  the  trucks,  and  we  found 
very  early  in  our  experience  in  France  that  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
solidate tne  motor  transport  corps  in  one  unit  and  the  transportation 
•  corns  under  a  separate  unit.  When  they  first  went  over  there,  we 
baa  nothing  but  a  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  Gen.  Pershing  did  not 
know  what  to  do  for  a  while,  but  finally  it  was  evolved  along  the 
general  lines  set  forth  in  this  bill. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  had  several  branches  of  the  Army  run- 
ning motor  trucks  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  it  exactly. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  The  Engineers,  the  Ordnance,  the' Quarter- 
master, and  the  Chemical  Corps  ?  IP 

Gen.  March.  You  hit  it.  Everybody  was  in  the  game  of  buying 
motor  trucks;  they  were  competing  with  each  other,  and  there  was 
no  efficiency,  and  we  consolidated  the  motor  transport  into  one  corps. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Ordinarily  the  Transportation  Department 
would  not  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  in  time  of  peace.  It  seams 
to  me  you  have  quite  an  elaborate  outlay  for  the  Transportation 
Department  in  time  of  peace. 

uen.  March.  That  brings  up  another  point.  Of  course,  this  bill  is 
based  upon  the  scheme  of  having  universal  military  training.  That 
means  every  year  650,000  men  have  got  to  be  transported  and  cared 
for;  that  supplies  have  got  to  be  brought  into  them,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  We  are  working  on  a  basis  of  500,000  men,  plus  650,000 
men,  each  year.  We  are  handling  a  million  men,  and  you  have  got 
to  have  trucks  for  them.  ^H 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  have  not  only  got  to  have  trucks,  but 
you  have  got  to  provide  for  the  inland  transportation  of  them  over 
the  railroads,  and  so  on. 

Gen.  March.  Exactly;  and  when  it  comes  to  the  embarkation  sys- 
tem you  have  got  to  have  transportation  over  the  railroads  for  the 
troops  to  send  them  to  the  Philippines,  Panama,  Alaska,  and  those 
places.  All  of  those  things  require  transport.  Those  are  the  two  big 
things  in  it,  the  inland  transportation,  which  is  handled  by  the  Trans- 

Eortation  Corps,  and  the  motor-transport  transportation  is  handled 
y  the  Motor  Transport  Corps. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  you  take  up  each 
of  the  general  departments  and  comment  on  the  necessity  for  them. 
You  have  spoken  of  the  Transport,  Ordnance,  etc.  What  about  the 
Finance  Department  ? 

Gen.  March.  With  regard  to  the  Finance  Department,  I  think  the 
sentiment  generally  of  men  in  Congress  who  have  studied  the  ques- 
tion has  been  in  favor  of  the  so-called  budget  system  for  the  entire 
Nation.  This  is  an  attempt  to  put  the  budget  system  in  force  in  the 
War  Department  itself.  It  is  actually  in  force  now  in  the  War 
Department  under  the  provisions  of  the  Overman  bill,  which  gave  us 
authority  to  organize  it.  Under  the  Overman  bill  appropriations  for 
the  Army,  which  heretofore  have  been  minutely  divided — for  in- 
stance, in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  there  were  something  like  13 
subdivisions.  Each  subdivision  had  been  appropriated  for  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  appropriation  could  be  expended  by  that  subdivision 
only  for  the  purpose  specified.  That  was  done  instead  of  surveying 
the  entire  corps  activities. 

During  the  last  year  Congress  authorized  the  consolidation  of  these 
different  subdivisions  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  making  one  appro- 
priation for  the  corps,  and  now,  by  law,  they  can  expend  the  money, 
by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  service. 
That  is,  instead  of  having  a  saving  in  one  subdivision,  which  must  be 
turned  in,  and  showing  a  deficit  in  another  subdivision,  that  money 
can  now  be  used  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  corps. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  a  finance  department  in  the  War 
Department  under  Gen.  Lord,  and  appropriations  passed  by  Congress 
for  the  Army  are  subdivided  among  different  branches  of  the  VVar 
Department  as  the  best  interests  of  the  service  require.     For  instance, 
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Ordnance  has  a  definite  number  of  guns  to  purchase  or  construct 
and  a  certain  part  of  the  appropriation  is  assigned  to  them;  a  certain 
amount  is  assigned  to  the  Engineers,  to  be  expended  by  them,  etc., 
depending  upon  the  requisitions  which  come  in.  There  is  a  reserve 
fund  kept  for  emergencies,  for  anything  that  might  turn  up  at  the 
end  of  year.  If  anything  is  saved  in  the  whole  department  it  is 
turned  in  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  there  is  never  a  deficit  in  one 
part  of  the  service  and  a  surplus  in  another  part.  The  whole  thing 
is  surveyed  as  a  big  thing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  quite  the  case  under  the  terms  of 
our  annual  appropriation  bill. 

Gen.  March.  It  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  far  from  it.  You  mean,  that  is  what 
you  would  like  to  do  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  under  the  Overman  bill. 
The  President  has  power  to  utilize  the  appropriations  in  the  War 
Department  in  that  way 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  was  the  necessity  for  the  long  hearing 
on  the  annual  appropriation  bill  this  year?  There  were  all  kinds 
of  contentions  and  arguments  as  to  how  much  the  Construction  Divi- 
sion should  have  to  spend  and  how  much*  the  Ordnance  Department 
should  have  to  spend,  etc.,  and  this  committee  spent  days  and  nights 
discussing  these  separate  items  with  the  engineers  of  Gen.  Black's 
department  and  with  Gen.  Marshall;  Gen.  Black  did  not  come  him- 
self— and  Congress  proceeded  under  the  assumption  that  these  sums 
that  were  specifically  appropriated  for  these  several  departments 
were  the  only  sums  whicn  they  could  spend. 

Gen.  March.  That  h  inevitable  under  any  system.  It  would  not 
be  possible  for  us  to  come  before  you  and  ask  for  an  appropriation 
of  $1,000,000  in  a  lump  turn  without  showing  you  what  we  proposed 
to  do  with  it.  The  estimates  that  come  in  are  always  consolidated 
estimates  of  what  each  department  thinks  it  will  need,  but  they  must 
be  separate,  so  that  you  can  have  a  perfectly  clear  idea  what  it  is 
proposed  to  do.  Some  of  the  things  they  will  want  to  do  you  will  not 
want  them  to  do  and  will  cut  them  out. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  can  take  them  now  and  change  them. 

Gen.  March.  You  can  under  the  Overman  bill,  the  President  can, 
and  use  that  money  for  any  purpose  which  is  legitimate  for  War 
Department  use. 

The  Chairman.  But  so  many  of  the  items  in  the  appropriation 
bill  refle.t  the  opinion  and  de  ire*  of  Congress.  For  instance,  in  thi-* 
matter  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C,  we  have  full  discussions  as  to  how  much 
money  should  be  appropriated  by  the  Congre-s  for  that.  Now  if 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.  people  can  transfer  it,  it  didn't  make  much  difference 
how  much  we  appropriated.  If  we  appropriated  what  you  thought 
was  too  little  and  under  this  transfer  proposition  you  could  transfer 
from  Ordnance,  say,  some  of  the  fund  to  the  R.  O.  T.  C,  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  Congress  would  be  negatived. 

•  Gen.  Mar'h.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  funds  can  be  transferred  that 
wav  onlv  if  there  is  a  surplu  *  in  appropriation 

the  Chairman.  But  you  could  make  a  surplus  in  one  appropriation 
by  refraining  from  spending  money  which  Congress  allotted  for  that 
purpose,  take  that  surplus  and  apply  it  to  another  branch  of  the 
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Army,  and  spend  there  over  and  above  what  the  Congress  originally 
thought  you  should  spend  there. 

Gen.  March.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  such  appropriation  must  be 
based  upon  the  supposition  of  the  administrative  honesty  of  the 
War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Gen.  March.  What  we  do  carry  out  and  guarantee  to  carry  out 
are  certain  items— for  instance,  we  have  a  saving  last  year,  we  will 
say,  in  the  appropriation  for  fortifications.  Let  us  say  there  was  a 
deficit  in  engineering  supplies.  Instead  of  turning  that  surplus  from 
the  appropriation  for  fortifications  back  in,  that  surplus  will  be 
applied  to  engineering  supplies  to  offset  the  deficit  at  the  end  of  the 
year.     That  is  the  way  it  worked. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Any  sums  appropriated  now  could  be  used 
to  build  up  the  forts  at  Bennings,  down  here,  could  it  not? 

Gen.  March.  No;  that  could  not  be  done  honestly.  Everything 
stopped  on  that  project  the  minute  Congress  did  not  want  it  done. 
The  minute  that  Congress  says  that  they  do  not  want  this  thing 
done,  we  stop  it.  There  is  nothing  in  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
soon  as  it  passed  the  House  we  ordered  it  stopped  instantly. 

The  Chairman.  Of  courdte,  the  Bennings  proposition  was  one  thing 
that  created  quite  an  uproar,  but  there  are  other  things  in  the  annual 
appropriation  bill  which  involved  matters  of  broad  policy. 

Gen.  March.  Whenever  there  is  an  indication  of  broad  policy  the 
War  Department  is  instantly  responsive  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  way  Congress  can  indicate  its  desires  on 
matters  of  broad  policy  is  through  the  figures  in  the  appropriation 
bill.    For  instance,  with  respect  to  vocational  training. 

Gen.  March.  For  instance,  Congress  appropriates  so  much  money 
for  pay  of  the  enlisted  men.  That  is  a  definite  thing.  We  are  given  so 
much  money  for  so  many  men.  We  can  not  get  another  man  under 
that,  because  if  we  do  we  must  have  the  money  to  pay  him.  There  is  no 
way  you  could  transfer  it  to  more  men  on  that  proposition,  by  having 
the  money;  it  can  not  be  done.  In  other  words,  the  appropriations 
must  be  spent  in  conformity  with  law.  For  instance,  if  we  make  a 
saving  in  one  place;  perhaps  the  price  of  wages  will  go  down  and  a 
saving  is  made  there.  Instead  of  turning  that  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment, we  could  place  it  in  a  place  where  the  price  of  food  has  gone  up 
since  the  appropriation  for  that  particular  item  was  made,  and 
instead  of  returning  that  saving  in  the  other  instance  it  can  be 
applied  to  make  up  the  deficit  on  the  item  which  you  have  already 
authorized. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  projects  which  are  carried  in  the  ap- 
propriation Congress  desires  to  be  carried  on  in  a  very  limited  way. 

Gen.  March.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Very  often  Congress  cuts  down  the  estimate  of  the 
department  for  a  certain  item  on  the  theory  that  it  is  largely  an 
experimental  proposition,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  and  they  do 
not  want  more  than  the  specified  amount  spent  on  that  in  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year. 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  and  those  things  are  carried  out  religiously. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  although  I  may  be  mistaken, 
if  the  War  Department  makes  a  saving  in  some  one  of  its  activities, 
it  may  take  that  surplus,  due  to  the  saving,  and  apply  it  to 

Gen.  March.  To  an  approved  project. 
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The  Chairman.  To  an  approved  pi*oject,  yes;  but  approved  in 
principle  and  not  in  extent  of  practice.  Perhaps  I  did  not  express 
myself  clearly  there.  For  instance,  Congress  may  be  asked  by  the 
War  Department  to  appropriate  a  certam  sum  of  money  for  voca- 
tional  training.  For  tne  purpose  of  illustration  in  this  case  we  will 
|A  assume  that  Congress  regards  that  as  something  that  the  department 
should  go  forward  with  very  slowly.  You  ask  us,  say,  for  $10,000^- 
000,  and  we  appropriate  $5,000,000. 

Gen.  March.  In  that  case  we  would  not  go  beyond  the  $5,000,000. 
That  is  a  clear  case.  That  is  not  the  proposition  at  all.  The  propo- 
sition is  that  if  there  is  a  saving  on  one  item  they  can  spend  that  on 
another  item,  we  will  say,  where  the  prices  are  larger  than  we  thought 
they  would  be,  and  you  thought  they  would  be,  when  we  submitted 
our  estimate. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  is  the  same  way  we  do  with  the  river  and 
harbor  bill.  There  are  a  number  of  projects  appropriated  for  as  a 
whole,  and  the  Engineers  can  use  that  fund  wherever  most  needed 
among  those  projects. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  it  precisely. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  1  am  not  applying  this  directly,  but  by 
way  of  illustration  only.  Let  us  take  the  Air  Service,  for  which 
$25,000,000  was  appropriated.  Then  we  will  take  the  Chemical 
Service,  for  which  a  certain  amount  was  appropriated,  and  we  will 
take  the  Tank  Corps,  for  which  a  certain  amount  might  be  appropri- 
ated. Now  if  the  General  Staff  happens  to  want  to  minimize  the 
efforts  of  the  Air  Service,  minimize  the  efforts  of  the  Chemical  War- 
fare Service,  and  minimize  the  efforts  of  the  Tank  Corps,  they  can, 
complying  with  the  law,  reduce  the  force  of  those  three  services  to  a 
minimum,  leaving  a  surplus  in  their  funds  which  they  can  expend  for 
some  other  brancn  of  the  service  for  which  they  want  to  expend  it. 
Can  they  not  do  that  ? 

Gen.  March.  No;  they  can  not. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  see  why  they  can  not. 

Gen.  March.  If  you  pass  this  bill,  wnich  provides  for  a  Tank 
Corps,  which  is  an  example  of  the  three  you  gave,  it  will  have  one 
general  officer,  a  certain  number  of  captains,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  a  definite  number  of  men  that  we  would  have  to  pay. 
We  could  not  make  any  saving  in  that  proposition.  Any  money  to 
pay  men  reverts  to  the  Treasury  if  we  haven't  the  men  to  be  paid. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  will  concede  that,  if  the  law  says  there 
shall  be  so  many  officers  and  so  many  men  in  the  Tank  Corps. 

Gen.  March.  It  does  say  that. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  so  many  officers  and  so  many  men 
in  the  Air  Service  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  you  can  not  reduce  the  number? 

Gen.  March.  Absolutely  not. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  where  it  provides  for  the  preservation 
of  a  particular  corps  and  appropriates  money  for  it,  giving  the  power 
to  the  General  Staff  to  name  its  personnel,  you  can  reduce  it  to  a 
minimum? 

Gen.  March.  We  could  during  the  war,  but  in  this  case,  where  the 
personnel  is  of  definite  strength  for  each  one  of  the  corps,  we  could 
not  do  it. 


t 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  That  might  save  it. 

Gen.  March.  Absolutely,  Senator. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  have  permission  now  and  could  do  it 
if  you  wanted  to  do  it  ? 

Gen.  March.  Absolutely  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  applicable  to  the  pay  of  the  men.  I  see 
your  point  very  clearly  there,  General,  but  outside  of  that  question, 
if  you  desired  to  restrict  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  for  con- 
struction or  experimental  work,  for  instance,  in  one  01  these  corps, 
you  could  do  so  by  simply  refraining — I  say  "you,"  but  this  is  im- 
personal— by  refraining  from  entering  into  any  contracts  or  plac- 
ing any  orders  for  that  particular  corps,  and  using  the  surplus  thus 
acouired  in  doingwork  in  some  other  branch. 

Gen.  March.  They  do  it  in  this  way:  For  instance,  take  the 
$15,000,000  aircraft  proposition.  The  Chief  of  the  Air  Service 
submits  a  study  of  what  ne  wants  to  do  with  that  $15,000,000.  He 
asked  for  $85,000,000  and  you  gave  him  $15,000,000,  and  he  has  to 
cut  down  on  his  project  all  along  the  line.  He  can  not  buy  the  land 
because  Congress  says  he  can  not  buy  any  land.  He  uses  the 
$15,000,000  in  his  plan  of  work,  and  we  put  the  $15,000,000  to  his 
credit ;  but  when  he  gets  into  his  scheme,  when  he  gets  to  the  end  of 
the  period,  he  finds  that  on  some  construction  work  he  has  been  able  to 
save  $500,000  because  the  wages  of  the  men  and  the  price  of  materials 
have  decreased  in  the  last  month  of  the  year  and  he  has  a  $500,000 
surplus.  The  Engineer  Corps  reports  that  they  have  run  over  by 
that  amount,  and  instead  oi  that  $500,000  being  turned  back  in  and 
the  Engineer  Corps  having  to  ask  you  for  an  appropriation  to  make 
up  the  deficit,  which  they  nad  to  do  under  the  old  law,  the  Secretary 
oi  War  would  have  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  money  in  that  way. 
It  is  a  plain  business  proposition. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  seems  to  me  in  the  paragraph  in  the 
first  section  of  the  bill,  to  which  the  chairman  called  attention,  that 
the  President  would  have  power,  that  that  means  that  the  Chief  of 
Staff  would  have  power  to  organize  the  units  and  to  so  arrange  them 
that  money  can  be  saved  in  one  instance  and  spent  in  some  other 
instance. 

Gen.  March.  He  has  got  to  be  honest. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  he  could  do  that  and  be  perfectly 
honest. 

Gen.  March.  He  has  got  to  be  administratively  honest.  Of 
course,  he  is  honest  otherwise. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Let  us  take  the  Aircraft,  for  instance,  or 
the  Chemical  Service,  because  the  evidence  shows  that  it  applies  to 
that.  Take  the  Chemical  Service.  This  bill  may  fix  its  personnel; 
when  it  is  fixed,  the  President  will  have  power,  under  that  section 
of  the  bill,  to  take  the  personnel  as  it  is  fixed  and  recreate  organiza- 
tions of  units  as  he  may  see  fit.  Under  that  could  you  not  transfer 
the  Chemical  Service  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  ? 

Gen.  March.  Not  under  this  bill.  However,  that  is  a  bad  example. 
Let  us  take  the  Tank  Corps,  because  we  do  not  provide  for  any 
Chemical  Service  at  all.  According  to  our  idea,  that  is  a  part  of  the 
Engineer  Service;  it  is  an  investigating  service,  a  service  of  defense 
and  not  of  offense.  Let  us  take  the  Tank  Corps  or  the  Aircraft  to 
illustrate  what  you  mean.  The  Aircraft,  in  this  bill,  is  specified  to 
consist  of  a  certain  number  of  units. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Gen.  March.  And  we  can  not  get  away  from  that. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  language  is  "from  and  within  these 
several  branches  the  President  shall  form  such  military  organiza- 
tion," etc.  You  can  not  transfer  the  Aircraft  to  some  other  branch 
of  the  service  ? 

Gen.  March.  We  can  not.  The  last  paragraph  of  that  section 
that  you  are  reading  you  will  find  specifically  limits  the  extent  of 
the  organization  to  be  as  prescribed  in  this  bill.  It  says  "within" 
these  several  branches 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  it  also  says  "from"  as  well  as  "within." 

Gen.  March.  Exactly. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  not  that  give  authority  to  take 
away  from  one  of  these  branches  and  add  it  to  something  else  ? 

Gen.  March.  No,  it  does  not  apply  to  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  word  "within"  would  seem  to  limit  it, 
but  it  also  says  "from  and  within,"  which  would  seem  to  give  wider 
powers  than  you  have  described. 

Gen.  March.  When  you  read  over  that  first  section  you  will  see 
that  it  says  that  the  present  organization  of  the  Army  will  stand 
until  the  President  puts  into  effect  new  organizations  which  corre- 
spond to  this  act.  The  powers  of  the  President  are  limited  in  the 
last  paragraph  to  things  authorized  by  Congress. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  does  the  Air  Service,  as  described  in 
section  13  of  the  bill,  compare  with  the  present  organization  ? 

Gen.  March.  I  have  here  a  table  which  shows  the  proportion  of 
the  strength  of  the  Air  Service  to  the  rest  of  the  Army  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  on  November  11,  1918.  The  figures  show  the 
percentage  of  the  present  force  of  the  Air  Service  as  compared  to  the 
percentage  to  the  500,000  authorized  by  this  bill.  Perhaps  if  I  read 
these  figures  it  will  answer  the  question  you  have  in  mind. 

The  following  figures  and  ratios  are  submitted  to  show  proportions 
which  existed  during  the  war,  just  prior  to  the  armistice,  and  upon 
which  reliance  may  be  placed  in  determining  proportions  for  the 
present  bill. 

Air  Service  to  the  whole  Army,  November  11,  1918,  195,571  to  the 
whole  Army  of  3,703,273,  the  proportion  of  the  Air  Service  to  the 
whole  Army  being  1.19. 

Senator  Thomas.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  expense  to  the 
expense  of  the  whole  Army  ? 

Gen.  March.  I  have  not  those  figures  here,  but  I  can  get  them  up 
foryou.  Following  out  that  line  of  thought,  the  Air  Service  A.  E.  F. 
lotlie  total  A.  E.  F.,  November  11,  1918,  78,804  in  the  Air  Service 
in  France  to  the  whole  Army  in  France  of  1,949,316,  or  a  proportion 
of  1 :  24.75. 

Air  Service  A.  E.  F.  combatants  to  the  A.  E.  F.  combatants  as  a 
whole,  November  11,  1918,  34,875  to  1,256,145,  or  a  proportion  of 
1:36. 

Senator  Thomas.  What  is  the  proportion  now  of  the  Air  Service 
Qth&t  we  have  to  what  it  will  be  ? 

Gen.  March.  I  have  those  figures  in  another  paper  that  I  will 
unearth  for  you,  Senator. 

Air  Service  proposed  in  this  bill  to  the  Army  proposed  in  this  bill, 
23J76  to  517,000  (including  8,000  Philippine  Scouts),  or  1:  21.75. 
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Taking  it  by  units  of  the  service,  the  proportion  of  the  Air  Service 
in  France  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice  was: 

Air  Service,  78,804,  to  infantry  and  machine  gun,  711,020,  or  1:9; 
to  Field  Artillery,  277,410,  or  1:3.5;  to  Engineers,  330,960,  or  1:  4.2. 

To  Signal  Corps,  35,572,  or  2:2.1. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  suppose  that  includes  balloon  service  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir. 

Under  this  proposed  bill,  Air  Service,  23,776,  to  Infantry  and 
machine  guns,  203,145,  or  1:8.5,  as  against  1:9;  to  Field  Artillery, 
65,476,  or  1:3.25  to  1:3.5;  to  Engineers,  27,141,  or  1: 1.1,  as  against 
1:4.2,  and  to  Signal  Corps,  10,836,  or  2: 1.1,  as  against  2:2.1.  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  submit  this  whole  statement,  if  you  desire. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  can  be  incorporated  at  this  point  in  the 
record. 

The  question  to  determine  now  is  whether  the  strength  of  1,923  officers  and  21,853 
men  allotted  to  the  Air  Service  under  the  present  plan  is  an  insufficient  proportion 
of  air  troops  to  the  500,000  Army. 

The  following  figures  and  ratios  are  submitted  to  show  proportions  which  existed 
during  the  war,  just  prior  to  the  armistice,  and  upon  which  reliance  may  be  placed 
in  determining  proportions  for  the  present: 

Air  Service  to  the  Army,  November  11,  1918,  195,571  to  3,703,273  or  1  to  19. 

Air  Service,  A.  E.  F.  to  the  total  A.  E.  F.,  November  11,  1918,  78,804  to  1,949,316 
or  1  to  24.75. 

Air  Service,  A.  E.  F.,  combatant,  to  the  A.  E.  F.,  combatant,  November  11, 1918, 
34,875  to  1,256,145  or  1  to  36. 

Air  Service  propose^  in  H.  R.  14560  to  the  Army,  23,776  to  517,000  (including 
S,000  Philippine  Scouts)  or  1  to  21.75,  A.  E.  F.,  November  1,  1918. 

Air  Service  78,804  to  Infantry  and  machine  gun,  711,020  or  1  to  9. 

Air  Service  78,804  to  Field  Artillery,  277,410  or  1  to  3.5. 

Air  Service  78,804  to  Engineers,  330,960  or  1  to  4.2. 

Air  Service  78,804  to  Signal  Corps,  35,572  or  2  to  2.1. 

Army  of  517,000. 

Air  Service  23,776  to  Infantry  and  machine  gun,  203,145  or  1  to  8.5. 

Air  Service  23,776  to  Field  Artillery,  65,476  or  1  to  3.25. 

Air  Service  23,776  to  Engineers,  27*141  or  1  to  1.1. 

Air  Service  23,776  to  Signal  Corps,  10,836  or  2  to  1.1. 

The  United  States,  British,  and  French  Air  Service  personnel,  November  11, 
1918,  to  the  strength  of  the  armies  was — 

Air  Service  544,257,  armies  14,067,127,  or  1  to  25.5. 

The  Air  Service  strength  of  23,776  to  an  Army  of  517,000  is  1  to  25.75. 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  allied  armies  on  the  west  front  and 
the  number  of  men  in  the  Army  of  each  airplane  operated : 


a.e.f 

British 

French 

Totals 


Men. 


1.949,316 
1,700,000 
2,600,000 


6,249,316 


Airplanes. 


Number. 


740 
1,768 
3,321 


5,819 


onto— 


2,634 
967 
783 


1,073 


Tables  of  organization  showing  distribution  of  the  23,776  personnel  allotted  for  the 
Air  Service  provides  for  5,656  men  for  administration,  etc.,  8,225  men  for  operation  of 
balloons,  and  9,895  men  for  organizations  to  operate  837  aeroplanes.    The  ratio  of  vf 
aeroplanes  operated  to  the  aggregate  personnel  of  the  517,000  Army  would  therefore'* 
be  1 :  617.5,  a  much  higher  proportion  of  men  to  aeroplanes  operated  than  existed  on  the 
western  front. 

It  appears  from  above  figures  that  the  proportion  now  allotted  to  the  Air  Service  is 
fair  ana  compares  favorably  with  the  proportion  which  existed  in  our  own  and  in  the 
allied  armies  during  the  war.    While  recognizing  the  great  field  of  work  which  lies 
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•held  of  the  Air  Service  and  admitting  its  urgent  needs  for  a  proper  development, 
the  War  Plans  Division  does  not  believe  that  special  consideration  should  be  accorded 
this  service  in  making  a  reapportionment  at  the  expense  of  other  arms.  In  the 
spprovedplan  all  arms  and  services  are  necessarily  skeletonized  and  short  of  actual 
needs.  The  recommendation  contained  in  the  attached  program  to  increase  the 
allotment  of  personnel  for  the  Air  Service  to  3,075  officers  and  38,658  enlisted  men  is 
A  not  concurred  in,  and  the  War  Plans  Division  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  proper  program 
W  should  be  framed  by  the  Air  Service,  with  due  consideration  of  present  limitations, 
to  utilize  to  the  to  beet  possible  advantage  the  strength  now  allotted  to  it. 

Senator  Thomas.  What  is  the  proportion  to-day? 

Gen.  March.  I  have  a  comparison  of  the  Army  strength  drawn 
up  for  me,  but  I  think  that  perhaps  the  figures  would  be  more  valuable 
if  I  had  a  new  chart  brought  up  to  August  1,  when  we  had  the  final 
returns.    The  proposed  strength  is  1,923  officers  and  21,853  men. 

Senator  Thomas.  What  is  the  percentage  or  the  proportion  of  the 
Air  Service  to  the  Army?  You  can  figure  it  out,  if  you  haven't  got 
it,  and  rive  it  to  us  later. 

Gen.  March.  I  can  figure  it  out  in  my  head,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Senator  Thomas.  You  can  submit  it  for  the  record  later. 

Gen.  March.  Very  well,  I  will  insert  that  in  the  record  later. 

Note. — On  July  1  the  Air  Service  was  2.2  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  strength  of  the 
Army,  and  officers  were  8  per  cent,  making  total  Air  Service  2.6  per  cent  of  the  Army 
on  that  date. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Had  you  concluded,  Senator  Thomas  ? 

Senator  Thomas.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  working  out  the  appropriation  bill, 
this  committee,  and  I  might  say  the  House  committee,  indicated  a 
desire  to  retain  the  Chemical  Warfare  Bureau.  You  leave  it  out  in 
this  bill.    Why  is  that  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  brings  up  a  question  not  only  of  national  policy 
but  international  policy,  Senator  Chamberlain.  The  War  Depart- 
ment believes  that  the  CJnemical  Warfare  Service  ought  to  be  abolished 
in  warfare. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Altogether? 
!        General  March.  Yes;  altogether. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  As  a  world  policy  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  will  it  be? 

Gen.  March.  We  believe  in  removing  that  practice  from  modern 
warfare,  making  it  as  humane  as  possible.  We  do  not  believe  in 
poisoning  wells  and  in  poisoning  the  air 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  that  view. 

Senator  Thomas.  But  will  the  other  fellow  believe  in  it  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  other  fellow  came  pretty  near  putting 
us  out  of  commission  for  a  little  while  by  the  use  of  chemical  gas, 
while  those  who  believe  in  humanitarian  efforts  did  not  indulge  in  it. 

Gen.  March.  If  the  humanitarian  theory  is  correct,  we  ought  to 
adopt  methods  of  warfare  and  enforce  such  methods  as  will  protect 
i  innocent  noncombatantas.  If  a  person  or  a  child  goes  out  and 
|A  drinks  from  a  poisoned  spring  and  is  killed,  that  is  not  war;  if  a  child 
^  goes  out  and  a  gas  wave  liberated  by  an  army  comes  along  and  kills 
l  the  child,  and  tnen  it  goes  on  and  kills  people — noncombatants — 
in  the  rear  of  the  army,  that  is  not  a  part  of  warfare 

Senator  Thomas.  That  is  horrible,  General,  but  suppose,  in  order 
to  protect  that  child  and  these  noncombatants  from  that  sort  of 
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warfare,  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  fight  the  devil  with  fire. 
Then  what  ? 

Gen.  March.  Then  we  have  got  to  do  it. 

Senator  Thomas.  Then  should  we  not  be  prepared  to  do  so  ? 

Gen.  March.  Absolutely.  The  theory  of  the  War  Department  is  /I 
this :  That  instead  of  having  a  corps  called  the  Chemical  Warfare  Serv-  *" 
ice,  which  must  necessarily,  in  time  of  peace,  be  a  student  organiza- 
tion of  college  professors  and  scientists;  that  is  placed  under  the 
Engineer  Corps.  You  can  not  go  out,  for  instance,  and  indulge  in 
artillery  practice  at  one  of  the  camps,  firing  shells  loaded  with 
poisoned  gas,  which  will  be  blown  over  the  citizens  of  the  surrounding 
country.  You  can  not  do  that;  nor  can  you  turn  loose  from  a  lot  01 
cylinders  poisoned  gas  which  would  be  carried  wherever  the  wind 
lists.  That  can  not  be  done.  So  it  comes  down  to  a  study  of  the 
best  method  of  protection  against  another  person  who  uses  that  gas 
against  you,  does  it  not  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  yes. 

Gen.  March.  In  other  words,  we  must  keep  up  the  development  of 
masks  which  will  protect  against  any  kind  of  gas,  and  we  must  study 
the  creation  of  a  gas  which  would  have  an  overwhelming  effect  upon 
the  enemy  who  attacked  with  gas.  We  can  not  form  a  corps  and 
have  them  go  out  and  practice  that  thing  against  anybody.  Why 
organize  a  formal  corps  m  the  Army  of  large  strength  containing  men 
only  to  be  utilized  in  time  of  war. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  your  views 
in  respect  to  making  war  as  humane  as  possible. 

Gen.  March.  As  far  as  the  soldiers  are  concerned,  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  how  a  soldier  is  killed.  I  think  I  would  just  as  soon 
be  killed  by  gas  as  by  a  bullet.  When  I  was  in  France  I  saw  195 
small  children  brought  in  from  about  10  miles  from  the  rear  of  the 
trenches  who  were  suffering  from  gas  in  their  lungs,  innocent  little 
children  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  game  at  all. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  was  very 
cruel  to  the  civilian  population;  but  at  the  same  time  it  caused  over 
30  per  cent  of  our  casualties,  did  it  not  ? 

Gen.  March.  Absolutely  so. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  If  I  have  read  the  record  of  the  war  cor- 
rectly, if  Germany  had  been  as  quick  at  production  as  America 
became  later  on,  she  would  have  practically  disrupted  our  Army 
before  we  could  have  invented  the  masks  to  protect  the  soldiers. 

Gen.  March.  We  are  going  ahead  to-day  with  the  mask  business. 
We  have  special  brands  of  charcoal,  which  we  have  in  storage  to 
make  a  large  number  of  masks.  We  are  gping  on  with  experiments, 
and  we  intend  to  have  the  Engineers,  which  is  a  technical  corps  of 
the  Army,  study  the  subject  extensively,  instead  of  having  a  regular 
corps. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  it  is  the  only  branch  of  the  service 
where  there  is  any  by-product  which  can  be  used  in  civil  life. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  the  point  exactly.  What  we  want  to  do  is  4 
to  encourage  the  creation  of  big  chemical  plants  which  will  produce 
aniline  dyes  and  those  things  in  the  chemical  line,  which  can  be 
readily  transferred  to  factories  for  the  production  of  gas  or  explosives. 
That  is  what  Germany  did.  They  toolc  over  their  large  dye  factories 
and  transformed  them  at  once  into  chemical  warfare. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  With  all  due  deference  to  your  expert 
opinion,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  can  be  done;  the  very  thing  you 
suggest  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  it  can  be  done  better  in  a  separate 
corp3  than  it  can  be  by  having  that  corps  absorbed  by  the  Engineer 
Department. 

(Sen.  March.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  we  did  was  to  put  that  in 
the  hands  of  the  Engineers,  who  are  the  technical  men  of  the  Army; 
under  Gen.  Fries  abroad  and  Gen.  Sibert  at  home. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  is  true  you  did  put  it  in  the  hands  of 
Engineers,  who  were  the  natural  men,  but  you  gave  them  some 
power  bv  creating  a  separate  bureau 

Gen.  March.  What  we  did,  what  we  will  do  in  any  war,  is  this: 
The  men  who  will  cany  on  the  work  of  experimentation  and  the 
work  of  production  in  this  line  are  chemists,  college  professors,  men 
who  are  commissioned  temporarily  for  that  sort  of  work  and  does 
not  give  up  his  whole  life  to  it 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Why  not  transfer  all  of  the  scientific 
bnreaus  to  the  Engineer  Department  ? 

Gen.  March.  Which  ones  ¥ 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Any  of  them.  Take  any  other  branch  of 
the  service;  take  the  Tank  Corps,  and  why  not  transfer  it  to  the 
Engineer  Department? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  a  different  thing.  The  tanks  themselves  can 
be  produced,  and  they  are  fought  by  men  who  are  fighting  men,  and 
that  is  a  different  matter. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Your  argument  applies  just  as  well  to 
these  other  bureaus  as  it  applies  to  the  Chemical  Warfare  Bureau. 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  see  any  difference.  You  might 
as  well  abandon  any  of  these  other  separate  bureaus  as  to  abandon  it. 

Gen.  March.  The  tanks  can  be  put  out  on  a  big  plain  and  can 
shoot  at  targets  without  hurting  anyone;  but  in  the  case  of  chemical 
warfare,  when  poisonous  gas  is  shot  out  into  the  atmosphere  no  one 
knows  what  is  going  to  happen.  Out  at  the  American  University,  in 
some  experiments  with  gas,  some  of  the  gas  got  loose  and  began  to 
float  out  over  the  buildings,  and  the  people  around  there  ran  out 
terrified,  for  miles. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Mr.  Scott,  a  former  member  of  the  committee 
was  affected  by  it. 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  it  can  not  be  done.  We  want  to  handle  it 
practically  and  keep  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Army  without  having 
these  difficulties. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  seems  to  me  the  development  of  it  could 
be  better  done  in  a  separate  bureau.  I  will  never  vote  to  abolish  it. 
so  far  as  I  can  stop  it,  and  I  will  prevent  its  absorption  by  any  other 
department  of  the  service  if  I  can.  I  just  wanted  to  get  your  views 
on  it,  General. 

Gen.  March.  There  they  are,  sir.    That  is  my  best  thought  on 
A  that  subject.    If  the  provision  in  the  so-called  league  of  nations, 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  poison  gas  is  carried  out,  all  of  that  will 
disappear. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  If  the  provisions  of  the  league  of  nations 
were  carried  out,  we  would  not  need  any  Army, 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  see  that. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  We  are  going  to  have  peace;  the  millenium 
is  going  to  be  here.     T  have  not  any  idea  it  will  all  be  carried  out. 

Senator  Sutherland.  We  have  already  had  some  agreements 
about  humane  warfare,  but  none  of  them  were  carried  out. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  true,  but  this  provision  specifically  says 
that,  the  use  of  poison  gas  having  been  prohibited,  Germany  is  fl 
forbidden  to  import  into  her  territory  any  of  the  elements  which 
make  for  poison  gas  or  liquid  gas,  which  is  forbidden,  the  thought 
being  that  Germany  was  the  only  nation  in  the  world  that  would 
start  any  such  thing. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  I  think  there  are  others,  if  they  had 
had  the  chance. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  finished  on  that  point,  Senator  Cham- 
berlain, I  will  ask  the  general  if  he  has  finished  his  discussion  of 
the  bill  itself. 

Gen.  March.  I  had  not  gotten  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  By  the  way,  General,  in  speaking  of  this 
bill,  have  you  a  copy  of  the  bill  which  was  originally  prepaied  by 
the  War  College,  which  the  General  Staff  disapproved,  and  have  you 
a  copy  of  the  Pershing  bill,  which  has  not  been  presented  to  us  ? 

Gen.  March.  We  have  both  of  these  in  the  files  of  the  War  De- 
partment. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Could  you  give  us  those? 

Gen.  March.  I  think,  Senator,  that  as  long  as  Gen.  Pershing  is 
coming  back,  and  that  bill  that  was  gotten  up  over  there  did  not 
have  his  approval,  it  would  be  well  to  allow  the  general  to  explain 
his  views  himself. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Of  course  you  realize  we  will  have  as  many 
bills  as  there  are  colors  in  the  rainbow,  and  from  them  we  have  got 
to  formulate  some  sort  of  measure,  and  I  thought  we  would  like  to 
have  those  bills. 

Gen.  March.  I  think  that  the  chairman  has  a  copy  of  the  memo- 
randum on  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  memorandum,  but  it  was  not 
in  bill  form,  was  it  ? 

Gen.  March.  It  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  memorandum  did  not  receive 
Gen.  Pershing's  final  approval  ? 

Gen.  March.  He  did  not  approve  it.  It  is  just  so  much  waste 
paper,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

If  the  committee  wish  to  hear  me  on  the  bill,  by  sections,  as  pre- 
sented to  the  War  Department,  I  will  be  glad  to  comment  on  them. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes;  I  think  you  ought  to  do  that,  General. 

Gen.  March.  I  have  already,  at  the  instance  of  Senator  Fletcher, 
discussed  section  1,  which  perscribes  five  additional  corps  and  does 
away  with  the  Inspector  General's  Department. 

This  section  also  creates,  for  the  first  time,  the  grade  of  band  leader 
as  a  commissioned  grade.  Experience  in  the  present  war  has  been 
such  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  efficiency  of  bands  is  very 
much  increased  if  commanded  by  a  commissioned  officer.  I  have  *» 
already  discussed  redistribution  of  functions  and  duties,  under  the 
authority  of  the  President,  and  I  think  it  is  clear  what  we  are  driv- 
ing at. 
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With  respect  to  the  duties  of  new  departments,  I  have  finished 
that 

Now,  under  section  2  comes  general  officers.    The  number  of 

general  officers  provided  for  in  the  bill  is  the  number  of  general 

'      officers  that  would  be  necessary  to  handle  five  corps.     Six  lieutenant 

m  generals  are  provided  for.    This  provides  for  one  lieutenant  general 

r     to  command  each  of  the  five  corps  authorized  by  the  bill,  and  the 

other  lieutenant  general  to  be  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  entirely  new  ? 

Gen.  March.  All  that  is  new. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  our  armies  during  the  Civil  War  have 
that  grade  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  Northern  Army  did  not,  but  the  Southern 
Army  did. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  the  allied  armies  also  had  that  grade? 

Gen.  March.  All  of  the  armies  of  the  Allies,  and  not  only  did  they 
have  that  grade,  but  they  had  the  grades  of  full  generals  and  field 
marshals.  The  United  States  Army  is  officered  on  lower  grades  than 
any  other  army  in  the  world.  All  of  the  other  armies  have  grades  of 
full  general  and  lieutenant  general  in  large  numbers. 

The  bill  increases  the  number  of  brigadier  generals  and  major 
generals,  and,  when  you  come  to  the  details  of  those  things,  they  can 
be  explained  to  you  by  Col.  Gilmore,  although  the  tables  presented  to 
you  snow  all  that  information. 

The  next,  section  3,  General  Staff  Corps.  We  have  discussed  that 
somewhat  at  length  and  I  will  not  go  into  that  again. 

The  next  is  section  4,  the  Adjutant  General's  Department.  This 
section  increases  the  strength  of  The  Adjutant  General's  Department 
from  7  colonels  to  20  colonels,  from  13  lieutenant  colonels  to  48  lieu- 
tenant colonels,  and  from  30  majors  to  53  majors.  It  also  adds  to 
the  personnel  of  The  Adjutant  General's  Department  141  captains 
and  6  first  lieutenants  and  additional  enlisted  personnel.  The  sec- 
tion continues  the  provision  of  existing  law  that  the  head  of  The 
Adjutant  General's  Department  shall  have  the  rank  of  major  gen- 
eral, but  eliminates  the  designation  "The  Adjutant  General. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Under  the  present  system,  The  Adjutant 
General,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  charge  of  the  secretarial  department 
for  the  whole  Army  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Have  not  the  duties  of  The  Adjutant 
General's  office,  within  the  last  year,  practically  been  absorbed  by 
the  Staff  Corps  ? 

Gen.  March.  Not  at  all.  The  department  is  still  the  custodian 
of  records  and  so  forth,  and  performs  the  duties  which  under  the  law 
it  is  required  to  do. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  seems  to  me  they  give  The  Adjutant 
Generals  Department  qujte  a  large  number  of  high-grade  officers. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  due,  as  the  organization  officer  will  explain, 
A  to  the  increased  number  of  corps  and  divisions.  There  will  be  a 
^certain  number  of  officers  for  the  5  corps  and  20  divisions,  of  an 
enlisted  force  of  225,000  me^i  to  a  corps  in  war  and  the  officers  must 
be  men  of  high  rank. 
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In  addition  to  that,  the  number  of  men  necessary  for  the  work  of 
the  War  Department,  as  recommended  by  Gen.  Harris,  has  been 
incorporated.  It  is  a  consolidation  of  those  two  elements,  the  actual 
strength  of  the  personnel  needed  to  cany  on  the  work  of  the  Army, 
plus  the  strength  of  the  War  Department.  m 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  is  the  smallest  command  for  which  Q 
is  provided  an  adjutant  general 

Gen.  March.  Go  all  tne  way  down  the  list,  beginning  with  the 
battalion  adjutant,  the  regimental  adjutant,  the  brigade  adjutant; 
and  the  title  of  adjutant  general  is  applied  to  the  adjutant  of  a 
division. 

Section  5  provides  for  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Department. 
This  section  increases  the  number  of  officers  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Department  from  4  colonels  to  15  colonels,  from  7  lieutenant 
colonels  to  29  lieutenant  colonels,  and  from  20  majors  to  38  majors. 
It  also  adds  37  captains,  51  regimental  sergeants  major,  116  battal- 
ion sergeants  major,  and  21  sergeants.  These  are  new  grades  in  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Department. 

Section  6  is  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  This  section  reduces  the 
number  of  brigadier  generals  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
from  2  to  1,  ana  increases  are  made  in  other  grades  as  follows:  From 
21  colonels  to  30  colonels,  from  24  lieutenant  colonels  to  40  lieutenant 
colonels,  from  68  majors  to  135  majors,  and  from  180  captains  to  400 
captains.  That  is  a  plain  straight  increase,  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
Army,  and  nothing  else. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  based  on  500,000  men  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  the  point.  The  bill  creates,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  the  grade  of  first  sergeant,  stable 
sergeant,  supply  sergeant,  mess  sergeant,  horseshoers,  chief  mechan- 
ics, saddlers,  mechanics,  buglers  (first  class),  wagoners,  and  buglers, 
all  of  which  will  be  explained  by  Col.  Gilmore. 

Section  7  is  the  Finance  Department.  This  section  is  all  new  leg- 
islation. As  indicated  in  the  discussion  under  section  1,  the  Finance 
Department  is  intended  to  perform  many  duties  heretofore  distributed 
among  several  different  agencies  in  the  War  Department.  In  brief, 
it  is  intended  to  handle  the  financial  end  of  the  War  Department, 
such  as  disbursing  public  moneys,  accounting  therefor,  preparing 

estimates,  etc. 

The  Transportation  Corps  is  new  legislation.  It  can  not  be  com- 
pared with  anything  we  have  had  before. 

Gen.  March.  The  Motor  Corps,  that  is  new  legislation  which  I 
have  gone  over  and  explained  the  reasons  for.  They  can  not  be 
compared  with  anything  in  the  Army  now,  because  we  had  not  any- 
thing like  it. 

The  Medical  Department  is  based  in  strength  substantially  on 
what  is  now  authorized  by  law;  that  is,  seven  commissioned  officers 
for  every  thousand. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Have  you  reduced  it? 

Gen.  March.  We  have  not.     That  was  the  proposition  in  the  orig-  ^ 
inal  bill,  and  this  is  what  Congress  authorized  by  law. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Does  the  Motor  Transportation  Corps  have 
anything  to  do  with  teams  ? 

Gen.  March.  Not  a  thing.  That  is  all  Quartermaster  Department ; 
the  animals,  and  so  forth.    The  present  strength  in  this  bill  of  the 
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Medical  Department  is  entirely  acceptable  to  the  Surgeon  General. 
He  has  been  in  conference  with  me  about  that. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  has  always  been  some  friction  ? 

Gen.  March.  I  never  took  part  in  that.  I  have  always  believed 
in  riving  them  what  was  necessary. 

Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  increased  from  no  brigadier  general, 
23  colonels,  30  lieutenant  colonels,  72  majors,  152  captains,  148  first 
lieutenants,  and  79  second  lieutenants  to  2  brigadier  generals,  43 
colonels,  52  lieutenant  colonels,  134  majors,  322  captains,  431  first 
lieutenants,  and  137  second  lieutenants. 

Under  existing  law  the  Engineer  Corps  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
cany  on  the  operations  of  the  Army.  It  had  been  built  up  in  time 
of  peace,  largely,  to  the  level  required  by  river  and  harbor  work, 
ana  we  shall  need  more  increase  in  the  permanent  establishment  in 
order  to  carry  on  current  work.  We  have  to  have  pioneers,  rail- 
road engineers,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  complete  organiza- 
tion. That  is  incorporated  m  this  bill.  Ordnance  Department,  sec- 
tion 12,  shows  an  increase  in  strength  from  10  colonels,  15  lieutenant 
colonels,  32  majors,  42  captains,  and  42  first  lieutenants  to  22  colonels, 
50  lieutenant  colonels,  87  majors,  109  captains,  and  97  firtst  lieuten- 
ants; and  34  second  lieutenants  are  added,  this  being  a  new  grade  in 
the  Ordnance  Department. 

Section  13,  the  Signal  Corps,  is  a  separate  organization,  which  does 
not  include  the  Air  Service,  and  an  increase  is  asked  from  the  present 
organization  of  3  colonels,  8  lieutenant  colonels,  10  majors,  30  cap- 
tains, and  25  first  lieutenants  to  10  colonels,  24  lieutenant  colonels. 
39  majors,  127  captains,  and  202  first  lieutenants;  and  116  second 
lieutenants  are  added,  this  being  a  new  grade  in  the  Signal  Corps. 
Then  follows  a  statement  of  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Signal  Corns 

Section  14,  the  Air  Service,  is  new  legislation  and  creates  for  the 
first  time  an  Air  Service.  It  provides  the  numbers  specified  in  that 
bill  and  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Signal  Corps.  I  have  already, 
gone  somewhat  into  detail  about  these  proportions  which  we  applied 
to  the  whole  Army  proposed,  so  as  to  give  tne  Air  Service  their  proper 
portion. 

Section  15,  the  Tank  Corps,  that  is  new  legislation  and  creates  the 
Tank  Corps  for  the  first  time,  so  we  have  no  former  organization  to 
compare  that  with,  and  the  numbers  are  in  addition  to  the  numbers 
provided  in  the  bill. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  Tank  Service  did  effective  work  in 
this  war,  did  it  ? 

Gen.  March.  I  will  say  it  did,  tremendously. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  we  get  over  there  with  any  tanks  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  we  had  tanks. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  many? 

Gen.  March.  I  can  not  answer  that  offhand,  but  I  will  have  that 
inserted. 

Note. — On  November  11  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  had  a  total  of  296 
tanks.    Four  of  these  were  American  made. 


The  Chairman.  Not  our  own  in  action  I 

Gen.  March.  I  think  purchased  tanks :  but  we  can  give  you  fig- 
ures on  that.  You  will  remember  we  had  this  before  the  committee 
in  our  hearings  before  in  this  line. 
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By  the  way,  Senator,  Gen.  Rockenback,  who  was  Chief  of  the  Tank 
Corps  in  France,  has  just  come  back,  and  I  have  put  him  in  charge 
of  tne  Tank  Corps  in  the  whole  Army,  and  he  will  be  a  good  man  to 
call  as  to  just  what  the  Tank  Corps  did  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  just  passed  the  Air  Service.     Do  you 
know  how  many  American  planes  were  actually  in  service  over   m 
there  when  the  armistice  was  signed  ? 

Gen.  March.  I  can  not  answer  that  offhand. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  supply  it  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes ;  it  was  740  planes  of  all  kinds. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  were  on  the  battle  front  ? 

Gen.  March.  On  the  battle  front,  British  and  French. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  many  did  the  British  have  and  the 
French  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  British  2,758  and  the  French  3,321,  making  a 
sum  total  of  5,819.  That  is  what  I  had  read  in  the  record.  I  had 
not  read  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  All  of  those  that  America  had  on  the  battle 
front  after  the  signing  of  armistice  were  not  American-made  planes, 
were  they  ? 

Gen.  March.  They  were  not. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  do  not  know  what  proportion  were, 
do  you  ? 

Gen.  March.  We  have  actual  figures  on  that.  If  you  wish  I  will 
get  them. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  wish  you  would  have  them  put  in  the 
record. 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  I  will  do  so. 

Note. — Up  to  November  11,  2,698  service  planes  were  shipped  to  the  zone  of  the 
advance;  667  of  these  were  American  made;  1,627  of  the  above  were  put  out  of  commis- 
sion, leaving  a  balance  of  1,071.  Of  the  740  plane*  named  before,  300  were  of  American 
make. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Were  they  Handley-Page  planes  ? 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  think  so.  Our  planes  were  De  Haviland  4s, 
of  course. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  has  not  been  anything  during  this 
whole  war  that  this  committee  had  so  much  difficulty  to  get  the  truth 
about  as  planes  ? 

Gen.  March.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  you  can  get  all  the  facts. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  know,  but  there  has  been  more  confusion 
about  that  item  than  any  other  portion  of  the  service. 

Gen.  March.  I  suppose  that  is  so.  You  will  recall  that  the  actual 
figures  were  presented  to  you  in  the  weekly  hearings  at  the  War 
Department  during  the  war;  the  exact  figures,  whatever  they  were. 

The  next  is  section  16,  chaplains,  and  the  number  is  given.  The 
increase  in  chaplains  would  correspond  with  the  increase  in  the  Army, 
and  would  be  automatically  cut  down  in  case  you  cut  down  the  Army. 

Section  17,  band  leaders,  the  same  way 

Section    18,    Bureau   of  Insular  Affairs.     That  is   a   permanent  *■ 
organization  of  the  War  Department  to  continue  without  change  at  all. 

Section  19,  Militia  Bureau 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  necessary  bureau  ?  I  see  you  have  got 
one  major  general,  one  colonel,  and  on<*  nlajor. 
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Gen.  March.  Yes;  that  is  an  organization  you  hftve  had  for  years. 
Until  the  last  few  years  you  had  a  brigadier  general,  a  colonel,  and  a 
major,  three  officers,  and  by  law  you  created  a  major  general  at  the 
head  of  the  staff,  and  that  is  continued  in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  function  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs  in  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  March.  He  handles  for  the  War  Department  and  for  the 
Secretary  of  War  all  problems  which  arise  in  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines. 

The  Chairman.  Military  problems  ? 

Gen.  March.  Problems  in  connection  with  the  civil  government, 
which  is  under  the  control  of  the  War  Department.  Furthermore, 
when  we  have  a  question  of  adjusting  questions  of  Philippine  national 
law  he  always  sits  in  all  those  conferences  which  affect  our  people 
there  in  our  dealings  with  the  Philippine  people.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  bureau  did  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work  throughout. 
Gen.  Mclntyre  is  the  actual  head  of  it,  although  he  now  is  on  duty 
as  my  general  assistant;  he  has  developed  to  De  a  great  expert  on 
finance  of  the  Far  East,  and  is  consulted  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
on  all  questions  which  arise.     He  is  a  very  valuable  officer. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  applies  to  the  Virgin  Islands  ? 

Gen.  March.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  applies  only  to  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  t 

Gen.  March.  Only  to  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  now  I  think 
is  all  he  has  to  do  with,  Insular  Affairs. 

Section  19,  Militia  Bureau:  This  section  fixes  the  Militia  Bureau 
personnel  as  1  major  general,  9  colonels,  22  lieutenant  colonels,  225 
majors,  100  captains,  and  so  forth.  Heretofore  the  number  of 
officers  which  might  be  assigned  to  militia  duty  has  not  been  fixed 
by  law.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  that  number  of  officers  is  put  in 
tnere. 

The  Chairman.  Assigned  to  the  Militia  Bureau  or  assigned  to 
dutv  with  the  militia  ? 

Gen.  March.  Assigned  to  militia  duty.  This  includes  not  only 
War  Department  personnel,  but  the  number  which  could  be  assigned 
in  the  States  for  militia  duty. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  number  assigned 
in  1915  and  1916? 

Gen.  March.  Larger. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  lower  grades,  in  captains  and  sergeants  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  that  is  the  point  where  the  increase  comes. 

Section  20,  detached  officers:  That  provision  in  all  preceding  legis- 
lation was  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  a  number  of  details 
which  do  not  belong  to  organizations.  For  instance,  officers  who 
are  on  college  duty  and  officers  who  are  on  detached  duty  of  various 
kinds  provided  by  law,  military  attaches  and  aids  to  general  officers. 
They  are  all  consolidated  in  that  detached  list. 

The  Chairman.  It  requires  48  colonels  1 

Gen.  March.  Congress  divided  it  so  the  number  of  officers  in  each 
grade,  the  number  of  colonels,  lieutenant  colonels,  majors,  etc.,  right 
down  the  list;  it  would  not  let  all  these  places  be  filled  by  second 
lieutenants,  but  divided  them  pro  rata  among  the  different  grades  in 
the  Army,  and  that  is  continued  here.  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  in  that  detached  list,  1,000  of  those  officers  are 
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authorized  for  college  duties,  and  in  building  up  military  training 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Section  21,  school  detachments:  Those  detachments  are  assigned 
at  the  Fort  Leavenworth  School,  Fort  Sill,  and  Washington  Barracks, 
or  down  at  Belvoir,  and  so  on,  consolidating  in  form  of  law  what  is 
now  the  practice.  Q 

Senator  Fletcher.  Are  those  all  enlisted  men  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  enlisted  personnel  entirely. 

Section  22  is  the  saving  clause.     It  stands  as  it  is  now.  , 

Then,  section  23,  which  is  Infantry,  which  is  simply  a  mechanical 
putting  into  this  bill  the  number  of  officers  and  men  provided  for  in 
these  tables  of  organization,  building  up  the  organization  developed 
in  France  during  the  war,  and  we  will  ask  you  to  go  over  that  in 
detail.  This  brings  into  the  Infantry  arm  of  the  service  the  Porto 
Rican  Regiment  of  Infantry.  Heretofore  that  has  been  a  sort  of 
orphan.  During  the  war  we  sent  them  down  to  the  Panama  Canal 
to  relieve  the  regular  troops  there  for  service  in  France. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  regiments  of  Infantry  do  you  provide 
for? 

Gen.  March.  Eighty. 

Next  comes  section  24,  Cavalry,  which  is  the  Cavalry  we  propose 
for  the  Cavalry  division  plus  that  which  is  a  component, of  the  In- 
fanty  division. 

Section  25,  Field  Artillery,  provides  for  the  organization  of  three 
regiments  to  each  brigade,  tnat  has  been  developed  in  France,  plus 
a  horse  regiment  for  the  Cavalry  division,  giving  in  all  61  regiments 
of  Field  Artillery. 

The  next  is  section  26,  Coast  Artillery  Corps.  The  number  of  men 
which  is  proposed  here  is  the  number  which  is  calculated  as  one  relief 
for  the  actual  coast  defense  plus  the  number  of  men  necessary  for  the 
Army  Artillery.  The  Coast  Artillery  Corps  has  been  handling  the 
Army  Artillery  in  this  war,  and  the  intention  is  to  carry  it  on  if  we 
get  authority  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Calibers  over  6  inches  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  Army  Artillery  is  very  much  larger,  10,  12,  and 
14  inch  guns. 

Section  27,  Officers  Reserve  Corps:  As  to  that  I  have  gone  some- 
what into  detail  yesterday  and  to-day  both,  in  talking  with  Senator 
Frelinghuysen,  you  will  remember.  I  have  given  this  morning  the 
total  figures.  We  have  now  in  the  Officers*  Reserve  Corps  act  a 
measure  which  will  result  soon  in  having  a  steady  flow  of  men  coming 
in  at  the  bottom  all  the  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  regard  that 
section  27  as  one  of  the  best  sections  of  the  bill,  and  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  the  present  law. 

The  total  enlisted  strength  by  section  28,  exclusive  of  the  Philip- 
pine Scouts,  the  Medical  Corps,  and  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  as  482,000,  and  in  tnese  figures,  when  we  talk  about 
540,000,  that  number  includes  35,000  unassigned  recruits.  That 
means  in  case  we  have  recruits  up  to  509,000  men  we  are  then  author-tfl 
ized  to  keep  in  the  depots,  or  elsewhere,  35,000  more,  provided  we" 
can  get  them,  so  as  to  fill  the  vacancies.  That  is  replacement,  but 
it  does  not  include  any  part  of  the  strength;  it  would  not  be  calcu- 
lated for  by  the  finance  branch  as  part  of  the  pay  of  the  Army  for  the 
year. 
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J  The  Chairman.  But  you  are  authorized  to  keep  them  on  as  a 
reservoir,  as  it  were  ? 

Gen.  March.  Provided  we  can  fill  up  by  voluntary  enlistments  to 
509,000,  we  would  be  authorized  in  getting  unassigned  troops  up  to 
509,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  included  in  your  calculations  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  March.  They  are;  it  is  the  maximum  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Tnat  is  largely  subsistence  and  clothing  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  that  is  it,  and  pay. 

Section  30,  original  vacancies :  In  giving  really  what  is  the  present 
law  about  filling  vacancies  in  the  lower  grades,  this  has  one  important 

f provision  I  want  to  call  attention  to;  that  is,  these  officers  provided 
or  can  not  be  authorized  until  we  get  the  men.  The  extra  number 
of  new  officers  provided  in  this  bill  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  men 
we  obtain,  so  that  keeps  us  from  having  a  tremendous  overhead  of 
officers.  It  then  provides  that  the  vacancies  should  be  filled  in 
practically  the  order  we  have  now — first,  graduates  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy;  second,  enlisted  men  of  the  Army;  third, 
members  of  tlie  Officers'  Jieserve  Corps;  and  fourth,  honor  graduates 
of  distinguished  colleges. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  language  of  the  national-defense  act  ? 

Gen.  March.  I  would  not  say  offhand,  but  I  will  get  Gen.  Davis, 
who  is  going  to  parallel  all  these  things  for  you,  to  go  into  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  National  Guard  was  included  in  that 
in  the  list  of  eligibles. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Section  31  is  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  officers  and  is  a 
very  important  section  m  that  it  introduces  an  entirely  new  idea  to 
the  men  who  are  in  the  staff  force;  provides  that  the  members  of  the 
Staff  Corps  shall  receive  their  commissions  in  the  recognized  branches 
of  the  Army,  except  the  Medical  Corps,  the  Judge  Advocate's  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Engineer  Corps.  The  Engineer  Corps  anyway  gets 
its  o&cers  just  the  way  the  Army  does,  although  we  call  it  a  Staff 
Corps,  and,  obviously,  the  Medical  Corps  can  not  be  transferred  by 
detail  from  the  line  officers  of  the  Armv;  neither  is  it  advisable  to 
transfer  them  by  detail  into  the  Judge  Advocate's  Department,  which 
requires  separate  training.  All  the  rest  of  the  Army  is  put  into  one 
big  pool,  so  instead  of  having  a  man  permanently  continued  in  a 
department,  as,  for  instance,  the  Quartermaster  Department,  that 
man  can  be  transferred  into  some  other  branch  of  the  Army,  so  if  he 
shows  inaptitude  and  we  have  to  put  in  a  man,  a  man,  let  us  say, 
who  has  specialized  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  we  can  do  that 
and  transfer  the  other  man  to  some  other  branch  of  the  Army  where 
his  services  can  be  utilized.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  detail  idea  and 
is  very  important. 

Section  33,  which  goes  into  promotions  by  selection,  I  talked 
-     quite  at  length  on  that  yesterday. 
|£i    Section    34,    termination    of    certain    provisional    appointments: 
^Senator  Frelinghuysen  brought  that  up,  and  I  explained  yesterday 
what  that  was. 

Section  35,  enlistment  period:  This  comes  out  for  a  flat  enlistment 
period  of  three  years.  Congress  recently  authorized  us  to  accept 
enlistments  for  a  period  of  either  one  or  three  years,  and  we  found 
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from  the  men  coming  in  themselves  preferred  the  three-year  period, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  and  economy  three  years  is 
very  much  the  better  if  it  can  be  done.  I  explained  that  yesterday 
at  length. 

Section  36,  abolition  of  Regular  Army  reserve  and  enlisted  reserve:  ^ 
If  we  have  universal  training,  training  650,000  men,  we  do  not  have  % 
to  fill  this  from  the  Regular  Army. 

Section  37  is  pay  of  enlisted  men,  and  in  that  we  try  to  boil  down 
and  indicate  the  part  enlisted  men  only  in  new  grades  created  by  this 
law}  so  we  parallel  that  with  the  fixed  men  holding  corresponding 
rank  in  the  Army  as  it  is  to-day. 

Section  38,  estimates,  appropriations,  and  apportionments,  and  so 
forth:  This  establishes  a  budget  system  for  the  Army,  which  I  have 
gone  into  this  morning. 

Sections  39  to  52,  inclusive,  are  the  universal  training  sections, 
which  I  have  discussed. 

Section  53,  miscellaneous  provisions:  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  one  thing  in  that,  namely,  the  abolishing  of  the  offices  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  We  do  not  need  them 
any  more,  and  the  First  Assistant  will  be  retained  under  this  scheme 
and  save  those  new  offices. 

There  is  one  other  thing.  It  also  provides  that  officers  placed  on 
the  retired  list  for  physical  disability  shall  not  hereafter  form  a  part 
of  the  limited  retired  list.  That  brings  up  a  question  that  I  want 
to  present  somewhat  in  detail.  We  have  by  law  now,  in  addition  to 
the  unlimited  retired  list,  by  which  all  men  become  retired  by  age,  a 
limited  retired  list  of  250  officers,  on  which  men  can  be  retired  on 
certain  years'  service  or  for  physical  disability  before  they  reach  the 
retiring  age;  but  we  are  now  confronted  by  the  fact  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  officers  were  disabled,  wounded  over  in  France,  who  can  not 
do  active  duty,  but  must  be  carried  on  the  active  list  until  they 
become  64  years  of  age,  unless  they  are  classified  among  those  250 
men.  Obviously  it  is  not  right.  No  one  can  be  promoted  to  take 
his  place,  and  the  Government  is  paying  full  pay  for  his  entire  time. 
There  are  actually  to-day  only  4  vacancies  on  the  250  limited  list 
and  there  are  18  or  20  applications  for  those  vacancies  already,  and 
we  are  confronted  with  the  actual  proposition  that  we  have  got  to 
carry  a  large  number  of  men  that  we  can  not  use  any  longer  until 
vacancies  occur  for  them  in  this  way,  unless  this  provision  goes 
through.  It  will  afford  opportunity,  if  you  allow  it  to  go  through, 
to  put  immediately  on  this  list  all  these  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  the  limited  list  consist  of,  what 
would  the  men  be  retired  on  ? 

Gen.  March.  For  instance,  a  man  is  consumptive;  a  man  25  or  30 
years  of  age,  we  could  put  him  on  that  list  and  carry  him.  Congress 
provided  that  an  officer  retired  for  disability  may  be  returned  to  the 
active  list  with  the  rank  he  would  have  had  if  he  had  not  been  re- 
tired, and  if  you  will  allow  us  to  put  these  men  who  have  been 
wounded  on  the  limited  list,  that  will  solve  the  problem.  £ 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Are  they  retired  in  that  way  1  ^ 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  they  are  retired  when  they  get  on  that  unlimited 
list. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  On  what  pay  ? 

Gen.  March.  On  three-fourths  pay. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  that  finish  your  discussion  of  the  bill? 

Gen.  March.  That  finishes  my  general  survey  of  the  whole  bill. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  one  or  two  important  topics  which  are 
going  to  be  before  this  committee  and  on  which  we  would  like  to 
nave  your  opinion  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  them  is  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  New 
before  this  committee  for  the  creation  of  a  separate  department  of 
aeronautics,  taking  the  aviation  production  and  management  away 
from  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  setting  up  a  separate  depart- 
ment.   We  should  like  to  have  your  views  on  that. 

Gen.  March.  I  read  over  Senator  New's  bill  just  as  I  was  leaving 
the  committee  last  night  for  the  first  time,  and,  of  course,  a  bill  01 
such  importance  ought  to  be  studied  more  carefully  than  I  could 
study  it  on  the  brief  survey  I  gave  it  last  night. 

The  proposition  to  establish  an  independent  air  service,  that 
would  include  with  the  Army  and  Navy  the  Postmaster  General's 
activities  and  all  activities  in  the  Army  has  been  considered  a  number 
of  times  by  the  department  from  every  standpoint.  We  had  many 
conferences  with  the  air  people  on  that  subject,  and  we  have  listened 
to  the  arguments  pro  and  con. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  very  unf ortunate  to  take 
away  from  the  War  Department  the  control  of  the  military  aviators 
who  are  necessary  to  a  properly  organized  force.  I  believe,  and  I 
understand  from  naval  officers,  that  the  Navy  feels  the  same  way, 
and  I  think  the  Postmaster  General  feels  the  same  way  about  his 
people.  I  think  there  will  be  united  opposition  by  the  heads  of 
these  departments,  by  Secretary  Baker,  Secretary  Daniels,  and  the 
Postmaster  General,  to  the  proposition  to  have  an  air  activities  con- 
solidated in  one  board — I  am  sure  of  that.  From  a  military  stand- 
point it  is  out  of  the  question,  it  seems  to  me,  to  put  the  training  of 
military  aviators  in  the  hands  of  anybody  except  the  Army,  or  to 
have  anybody  in  control  of  Army  aviators  except  the  general  officer 
m  command  of  that  force.  For  instance,  if  we  had  an  independent 
service,  which  was  supposed  to  turn  out  men  for  service  in  France 
during  this  war,  and  Gen.  Pershing  had  no  control  or  hand  in  their 
training,  and  they  were  not  trained  by  the  Army  themselves  or  any- 
body who  had  power  in  the  Military  Establishment  they  would  be 
of  no  value.  And  the  power  to  take  trained  men  ana  put  them 
anywhere  else  would  be  positively  fatal  to  military  efficiency.  We 
believe  the  military  control  of  all  parts  of  the  military  machine  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  War  or  his  representative,  and 
that  is  a  matter  of  principle,  without  going  into  details  on  this 
particular  bill. 

Senator  New.  General,  without  going  too  much  into  detail  about 
it,  you  observed,  however,  that  this  bill  provides  for  the  transfer 
from  the  Army  to  the  department  of  aviation  of  such  officers  and 
such  personnel  as  might  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Army  and  the 
director  of  aviation,  or  the  Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be.  Do  you 
not  think  the  objection  of  which  you  speak  is  largely  met  by  that 
provision  I 

Gen.  Mabch.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  there  could  be  set 
up  a  separate  department  which  would  control  a  function  which  is 
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primarily  an  Army  function.  If  there  were  a  department  of  aviation 
which  had  for  its  purpose  the  building  up  of  commercial  aviation  in 
this  country,  or  anything  of  thkt  kind,  if  you  had  any  department 
which  had  that  in  mind,  the  building  up  of  the  air  service  as  a  com- 
mercial asset,  that  would  be  a  different  matter.  The  man  who  flies 
a  plane  in  civil  life,  the  man  who  commercially  wants  to  transport 
passengers  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  is  trained  to  do  a  thing  wnich 
a*  man  m  charge  of  an  Army  plane  does  not  do  at  all.  His  training 
would  not  be  of  any  value  wnatever  for  the  Army  man.    You  have 

fot  to  have  a  man  up  there  trained  in  the  use  of  a  machine  gun;  he 
as  got  to  be  trained  for  squadron  flying,  not  simply  going  along  an 
air  lane,  carrying  passengers  or  freight.  You  can  not  get  along 
without  systematically  training  the  man  to  fly  under  direction  from 
the  ground  by  radio,  by  wireless  telephone,  by  any  other  modern 
improvements  that  goes  to  the  control  of  aviation  squadrons  en 
masse— not  a  single  man  flying — and  he  must  be  able  to  function  as* 
a  unit  in  that  squadron,  and  his  ability  to  do  so  will  depend  on  military 
training,  just  like  any  other  man  in  tKfe  service. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  He  is  connected  with  the  signal  end  of 
the  Army? 
Gen.  March.  No;  we  aregoing  to  have  him  in  a  separate  air  force- 
Senator  Chamberlain.  What  1  mean  is,  cooperate  with  the  Signal 
Corps  and  Radio  Service? 

Gen.  March.  And  he  must  cooperate  with  the  troops,  too.  Here 
is  a  general  here  who  is  going  to  make  an  attack.  He  must  have 
absolute  control  of  the  Air  Service,  so  he  can  kill  observation  on  the 
other  side  and  permit  observation  on  his  own  side.  It  is  purely  a 
military  thing,  and  the  training  necessary  to  do  that  requires  time 
and  an  entirely  different  class  oi  man  than  the  man  who  would  carry 
freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

Senator  New.  iou  notice  in  this  bill  that  it  is  provided  that  in 
time  of  combat  the  aviator  is  to  be,  of  course,  under  the  sole  com- 
mand of  the  military  commander  ? 

Gen.  March.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that?  Suppose  you  had  a 
lot  of  men  killed,  and  there  was  a  requisition  for  1,000  flyers,  where 
are  they  coming  from?  Manifestly  the  flyers  trained  to  carry  a 
cargo  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  value  on  the  front. 

Senator  New.  But  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  men  that  you 
can  transfer  from  the  Army  to  the  department  for  development  in 
military  aviation  lines. 

Gen.  March.  They  come  over  and  go  the  department,  and  then  if 
they  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  it,  why  have  an  extra  Cabinet 
officer  controlling  this  thing,  if  the  Army  has  got  to  control  them  and 
train  them  anyway  ? 

Senator  New.  Of  course,  there  is  more  in  the  purposes  of  this  bill 
than  merely  its  connection  and  its  relation  to  Army  aviation  or 
naval  aviation;  it  is  meant  ultimately  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
aviation  and  aeronautical  development,  commercial  aviation  as  well 
as  military  aviation,  as  well  as  naval  aviation,  to  provide  for  the 
encouragement  of,  the  establishment  of  plants,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  wiich  will  give  us  in  this  country  something  in  the  way  of 
productive  capacity  that  we  did  not  have  when  this  war  broke  out, 
and  which  I  do  not  think  we  shall  have  if  we  are  to  look  upon  aviation 
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merely  as  a  military  branch.  There  will  not  be  enough  demand  for 
Army  machines,  for  instance,  to  justify  anybody,  or  any  large  number 
of  people  certainly,  in  maintaining  plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
machines.  We  have  not  the  capacity  therefor  in  the  case  of  emer- 
gency for  the  rapid  production  of  military  machines.  Under  the 
plan  that  I  have  in  mind  you  could  commandeer,  of  course,  com- 
mercial plants  at  any  time  for  military  purposes;  you  could  take 
over  the  whole  capacity  of  aerial  plants  for  military  purposes  at 
any  moment;  you  could  not  take  over,  however,  what  does  not  exist, 
and  if  the  manufacturer  is  to  depend  only  on  military  demand  he  is 
not  going  to  maintain  very  much  of  a  plant,  because  that  demand  is 
not  a  large  one. 

Gen.  March.  It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  the  type  of  planes  which 
will  be  used  for  work  in  the  Army,  a  plane  with  great  speed  and 
carrying  capacity  limited  to  a  few  number  of  men,  scouting  planes,  and 
planes  of  that 'type,  are  absolutely  useless  for  carrying  freight  or 
passengers;  a  different  machine  has  got  to  be  developed,  and  any 
plane  constructed  for  those  purposes  would  be  of  no  value  com- 
mercially at  allT 

Senator  New.  Not  the  slightest;  you  are  absolutely  right  about 
that,  and  it  is  for  that' very  reason — I  think  that  furnishes  an  addi- 
tional reason  whv  you  need  this. 

Gen.  March.  Vice  versa,  the  same  thing,  you  get  a  commercial 

(>lane  developed,  or  a  balloon,  or  a  Zeppelin  that  is  going  to  carry 
reight  back  and  forth. 

Senator  New.  Yes;  but,  Gen.  March,  the  same  plant  that  produces 
the  plane  that  carries  mail  from  here  to  New  York,  can  produce,  by 
a  very  little  change  in  its  machinery,  or  in  the  adjustment  of  ma- 
chinery, a  La  Pierre,  or  for  the  production  of  a  Spad,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  anything  else  that  may,  at  the  time,  be  regarded  as  the 
thing  needed  m  the  way  of  military  machines. 

Gen.  March.  It  will  require  a  great  many  changes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  went  into  that,  just  to  see  if  it  could  be  worked,  and  the 
number  of  changes  necessary  to  put  in  the  synchronizing  apparatus, 
for  instance,  which  allows  the  gun  to  shoot  through  the  propellers  in 
front,  and  the  changes  all  over  the  machine  to  put  in  military  things, 
the  extra  equipment  are  in  themselves  a  problem  which  is  of  great 
magnitude.  It  it  is  the  idea  of  this  bill — and  I  say  frankly  I  have  not 
studied  it  enough  to  talk  intelligently  about  it— but  talking  about 
the  general  principles,  if  it  is  the  idea  of  this  bill  that  a  new  depart- 
ment should  be  organized  which,  in  effect,  would  subsidize  a  com- 
mercial air  service  because  later  on  it  would  be  valuable  for  war, 
that  would  introduce  into  the  problem  a  thing  that  would  be  some- 
thing we  have  never  done  before  on  anything;  we  have  not  been  able 
to  subsidize  anything  in  this  Nation  in  the  way  of  commercial  devel- 
opment; we  have  never  been  able  to  subsidize  the  ship  construction  or 
other  things  of  great  value  to  military  people  later  on.  If  we  are 
going  to  build  up  commercially  under  Government  auspices  a  great 
number  of  plants  to  carry  on  the  commercial  activities  of  the  Air 
Service,  because  later  on  we  can  commandeer  them  for  military  serv- 
ice, with  some  change,  a  great  deal  of  commercial  demand  must 
•rise  entirely  apart  from  any  military  matter. 

Senator  New.  The  same  is  true.  With  the  same  frankness  the 
Secretary  writes  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee  in  reference  to 
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the  introduction  of  this  bill.  I  have  not  submitted  it  as  the  acme 
of  perfection  now,  as  a  measure  for  creating  and  maintaining  a 
department  of  aeronautics,  but  it  is  brought  in  here  for  discussion; 
it  is  the  best  that  I  could  think  of,  and  the  best  I  could  devise  with 
such  consultants  as  I  could  get. 

Gen.  March.  May  I  do  this?  That  was  presented  to  me  yester- 
day evening  and  I  read  it  only  once.  I  should  like  to  have  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  to  the  committee  the  formal  analysis  of  that  bill, 
pointing  out  the  things  which  might  be  presented  to  you  later;  a 
formal  study. 

Senator  New.  I  should  like  to  have  that. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  would  you  feel  about  arranging  about 
your  plants  ?  Does  the  Government  have  any  plants  or  machinery 
for  manufacturing  ? 

Gen.  March.  No. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  simply  contract  for  them  wherever  you 
can? 

Gen.  March.  Yes.  The  engineering  section  of  the  Air  Service 
develop  the  type  they  want  and  it  is  turned  over  to  commercial 
manufacturers  to  produce  for  us,  by  Curtiss  and  other  people. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  Government  itself  is  not  doing  any 
manufacturing  ? 

Gen.  March.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  not  much  duplication  in  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  a  very  important  point.  I  am  glad  you 
brought  that  out.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  been  concerned 
about,  because  obviously  during  the  war,  when  we  were  starting  out 
with  the  development  of  this  new  Air  Service,  there  was  duplication 
everywhere.  We  have  appointed  a  joint  committee  on  aeronautics, 
the  Navy  and  the  Army  people,  and  to  them  are  referred  every  ques- 
tion where  apparently  there  is  a  duplication  of  effort.  For  instance, 
we  have  a  field  in  some  harbor  that  might  be  used  by  the  Navy  as 
well  as  the  Army.  We  have  had  all  those  studied  one  after  the  other 
to  see  if  we  wanted  to  consolidate  our  activities.  It  has  all  been 
taken  up  by  this  board  now  to  prevent  duplication.  Of  course  the 
Navy  problem  is  to  launch  their  planes  on  snipboard,  and  they  have 
got  to  nave  a  launching  and  landing  stage  over  the  turrets;  tney  go 
ahead  under  different  conditions  and  have  things  we  do  not  have. 

The  Chairman.  But  after  they  get  into  the  air  their  problems  are 
very  much  alike  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  You  will  recall,  when  we  were  considering  the  ap- 

f>ropriation  bill  here  just  previous  to  the  30th  of  June,  the  end  of  the 
ast  fiscal  year,  here  was  the  military  committee  making  an  estimate 
for  the  Army  for  $83,000,000  for  aviation  purposes;  the  Navy  had 
submitted  to  the  naval  committee  a  bill  calling  for  an  expenditure 
of  $45,000,000.  The  Naval  Committee  met  and  considered^  that  bill 
without  the  slightest  idea  of  what  was  contained  in  the  bill  that  was 
under  consideration  before  this  committee,  and  no  member  of  this 
committee,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes — I  can  speak  for  myself  most 
emphatically — had  the  slightest  idea  what  was  asked  by  the  Navy 
Department  of  the  Naval  Committee,  and  all  of  us  got  through  with 
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the  consideration  of  those  measures  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  an  additional  $10,000,000  had  been  asked  for  in  the  way  of 
deficiency  and  submitted  directly  to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
There  were  $138,000,000  that  were  asked  for,  for  military  and  naval 
expenses. 

Gen.  March.  The  Postmaster,  too. 

Senator  New.  Have  I  got  my  arithmetic  wrong  ? 

The  Chairman.  Three  different  estimates. 

Senator  New.  Three  different  estimates  going  to  three  different 
committees,  amounting,  as  I  have  figured,  to  $138,000,000,  and  no 
one  of  those  three  committees  having  the  slightest  idea  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  demands  made  upon  any  other  one.  Now  Congress  can 
never  do  business  in  that  way. 

Gen.  March.  Manifestly  not. 

Senator  New.  Yes;  that  is  a  manifest  impossibility. 
#  The  Chairman.  General,  without  doubt,  there  has  been  compe- 
tition between  the  Army  and  Navy  service  in  the  procurement  of 
engines  and  planes,  has  there  not  ? 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  one  service  or  the  other  is  constantly 
boasting  how  it  goes  ahead  of  the  other.  They  say,  "We  are  doing 
this  and  the  Army  can  not,"  and  "The  Army  is  doing  this  and  has  got 
it  over  on  the  Navy." 

Gen.  March.  I  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  using  the  same  kind  of  engine  ? 

Gen.  March.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  came  down  to  the 
Liberty  motor,  the  Navy  presented  us  a  request  for  so  many  motors, 
and  we  turned  out  a  certain  number  of  Navy  engines,  which  went 
over  to  them.     We  handled  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  New.  And,  General,  to  that  I  should  like  to  add  that  when 
this  committee — the  subcommittee  to  investigate  aviation  matters — 
which  was  functioning  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  I  was  a  member 
of  that  committee.  We  went  around  to  the  various  plants,  and  every 
plant  that  we  went  to,  we  ran  across  in  the  .plant  the  difficulties  they 
encountered  in  harmonizing  the  demands  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
It  was  a  constant  story  repeated  to  us  of  the  conflicts,  the  plants 
found  themselves  in,  trying  to  reconcile  the  difference  between  the 
Army  and  Navy  as  to  just  what  was  wanted  and  the  order  in  which 
they  should  proceed  in  the  production. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  all  true,  but  by  the  time  the  armistice  was 
signed  that  was  all  straightened  out. 

The  Chairman.  The  British  have  worked  out  some  way  of  coor- 
dinating their  air  services  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  certainly  they 
have  consolidated  under  one  head  the  production  of,  I  think,  certain 
elements — the  fundamental  elements. 

Gen.  March.  When  you  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  New  bill 
formally,  we  have  in  hand  studies  of  what  we  are  doing  in  France, 
England,  and  other  places,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  put  before  you 
officially  what  has  been  done. 

Senator  New.  Have  you  seen  the  reports  submitted  by  Assistant 
Secretary  Crowell  since  nis  return  ? 

Gen.  Xf  arch.  No. 
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Senator  New.  I  have  not  either.  The  Secretary  of  War  told  me 
that  he  had  made  such  a  report. 

Gen.  March.  I  will  take  that  back.  I  did  see  that,  if  that  is  what 
you  meant.  It  was  not  submitted  through  military  channels.  It 
was  submitted  to  Mr.  Baker  direct  and  he  gave  it  to  me  to  read.        ^ 

Senator  New.  He  said  he  was  going  to  make  it  public  within  a  ^ 
day  or  two,  so  I  assume  it  will  be  made  public.    He  did  not  tell  me 
the  character  of  it. 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  I  read  that. 

(Whereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
upon  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock 

S.  m.   in    the   Military  Affairs  Committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator 
ames  W.  Wadsworth, Jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Sutherland,  New, 
Frelinghuysen,  Thomas,  and  Fletcher. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  stenographer  your  initials  and 
rank,  General? 

STATEMENT  OF  LIEUT.  GEN.  ROBERT  L.  BULIARD,  UNITED 

STATES  AEMT. 

Gen.  Bullard.  Robert  L.  Bullard,  lieutenant  general,  United 
States  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Genera),  it  is  not  because  the  committee  is  un- 
familiar with  your  record  in  the  war,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this 
record  would  you  kindly  give  to  the  subcommittee  a  statement  of 
the  several  assignments  to  duty  you  have  had  since  April  6,  1917  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Beginning  in  April,  I  was  assigned  to  command  a 
reserve  officers'  training  camp  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Before  that  was 
finished,  I  was  ordered  to  join  the  First  Division,  and  went  with  it 
to  France  as  a  brigadier  general,  appointed  just  before  sailing,  com- 
manding one  of  the  brigades  of  that  division.  I  remained  with  the 
division  for  about  10  days  or  2  weeks  in  France,  when  I  was  de- 
tailed to  take  charge  of  a  committee  establishing  Infantry  officers' 
schools,  or  Infantry  schools.  On  this  work  I  remained  for  about 
three  months. 

I  was  then  assigned,  having  been  promoted  in  the  meantime,  to  a 
temporary  major  general  to  command  the  First  Division,  which  was 
in  training  in  France.  I  trained  with  it  for  about  a  month,  then 
went  with  it  upon  the  line  against  the  enemy  in  Lorraine,  in  a  French 
cosps-  in  a.  French  army;  remained  with  this  division  in  a  French 
corns  in  a  French  army  until  the  middle  of  July,  1918.  I  was 
assigned  then  to  command  and  took  command  of  the  Third  Corps 
American;  the  corps  was  assigned  to  a  French  army.  I  served  with 
that  corps  between  the  Marne  and  the  Aisne  until  the  middle  of 
A  September  of  last  year.  The  corps  was  then  withdrawn  from  the 
^French  Army,  assigned  to  the  First  American  Army  under  Gen. 
Pershing's  command  for  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive;  took  part  in 
that  offensive,  commanded  the  Third  Corps  until  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber; promoted  to  lieutenant  general  ana  assigned  to  command  of 
the  Second  Army,  with  headquarters  in  Lorraine,  Toul;  commanded 

ill 
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the  Second  Army  until  it  was  disbanded  this  spring,  April  15,  I 
believe.  After  some  delay  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  am 
now  on  duty  in  an  Infantry  officers'  classification  board. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  have  had  a  vast  amount  of  experi- 
ence in  this  war,  and  prior  to  it,  for  that  matter.     We  have  had  J 
quite  some  exceedingly  important  legislative  proposals  which  arel 
now  pending  before  us  seeking  in  various  ways  to  establish  a  per- 
manent military  policy  for  the  country.     I  think  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  so-called  War  Department  bill. 

Gen.  Bullakd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Afrid  also  a  copy  of  Senator  Chamberlain's  bill 
which  was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  military  training  camps' 
association,  and  perhaps  you  were  also  sent  a  copy  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  New  to  establish  a  separate  air  department? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  be  very  glad  for  you  to  make 
any  comments  you  see  fit,  and  in  doing  that  undoubtedly  questions 
will  occur  to  us.  The  subject  is  a  very  broad  one  and  highly  import- 
ant, and  you  may  proceed  as  you  see  fit  and  make  fitting  comment 
and  discuss  it  in  any  way  that  you  think  would  be  informative. 

Gen.  Bullard.  To  make  a  start,  I  will  tell  the  committee  that  I 
am  not  prepared  to  go  into  any  questions  of  opinion.  I  can  give 
them  my  experience  on  the  subject  of  the  command  and  training  of 
troops,  and  actual  operations.  I  can  tell  them  my  own  experience, 
from  which  I  suggest  that  they  draw  their  conclusions  and  not  require 
me  in  general  to  do  that.     I  can  point  it  out. 

Senator  Thomas.  This  is  a  matter,  General,  which  I  think  must 
depend — our  solution  of  it  must  depend — very  laigely  upon  the 
mature  opinions  and  convictions  of  Army  men. 

Gen.  Bullard.  I  have  convictions  which  are  based  upon  my 
experience,  and  very  little  of  it  is  based  upon  theoretical  study. 

Senator  Thomas.  Well,  the  convictions  which  you  have  are  those 
which  would  influence  me,  and  probably  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  for  they  are  practical  rather  than  theoretical. 

Gen.  Bullard.  I  am  ready  to  give  those  on  any  subject  that  the 
committee  wishes,  if  they  will  indicate  those  subjects  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Probably,  as  the  discussion  proceeds,  we  can 
indicate  better.  I  think  if  you  would  go  ahead  in  your  own  way  and 
make  whatever  comment  you  see  fit  on  these  proposed  bills,  or 
anything  having  to  do  with  a  permanent  military  policy,  that  would 
be  perhaps  the  better  way  to  go  about  it.  These  bills  are  not  the 
last  wora  in  proposed  legislation,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  have  them 
approved  or  criticised  or  commented  on  in  any  way. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  first  thing  we  have  to  contend  with  is 
the  size  of  the  Army  we  will  need  permanently.  That  is  one  thing, 
I  take  it,  and  as  bearing  on  that,  of  course  we  have  got  to  consider 
the  expense.  We  have  got  to  consider  the  general  public  sentiment 
of  the  country  and  the  necessities  of  the  country  at  the  same  time. 

Gen.  Bullard.  Taking  the  matter  of  size,  I  can  give  you  a  sor% 
of  basis  for  its  calculation  from  my  own  experience.  As  I  understand 
the  bill  proposed  by  the  War  Department,  introduced  by  Senator 
Wadsworth,  is  very  largely  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  training  the 
youth  of  this  country  who  have  reached  a  proper  training  age.  I 
nave  trained  men  all  my  life,  National  Guardsmen,  two  volunteer 
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regiments,  and  very  largely  a  division  in  France.  I  have  observed 
that  if  you  will  take  one  man,  a  raw  recruit,  and  put  him  with  three 
trained  men,  he  will  cease  to  offend  the  eye  of  a  trained  soldier  in 
about  three  months.  That  does  not  mean  perfect  training,  it  means 
considerable  training. 

Now,  then,  I  see  discussed  in  the  bill  here  the  question  of  the  size 
and  the  time  of  training.  If  you  put  about  three  instructed  men  to 
train  one  man,  the  three  will  get  him  reasonably  trained  in  about 
three  months.  I  took  to  the  Philippines  a  regiment  which  had 
received  just  about  that  amount  of  training,  a  good  proportion  of 
them:  not  three-fourths  of  them  had  had  training*  The  regiment  did 
very  well. 

We  had  in  the  First  Division  a  great  lot  of  old  men,  but  they  had  a 
new  line  of  training,  not  simply  training  as  soldiers,  but  training  of 
troops,  which  means  getting  together  in  larger  bodies.  We  trained 
with  that  First  Division  about  four  months.  It  did  reasonably  well. 
If  yon  have  a  certain  number  of  young  men  whom  you  want  to  train, 
I  think  you  can  calculate  how  many  men  you  will  need  to  train  them 
if  you  use  your  trainers. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  need  three 
trained  men  to  every  new  man  that  comes  in  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  I  mean  to  give  you  my  experience.  Now,  per- 
haps you  can  reduce  it  by  intensified  training.  Perhaps  you  can 
better  it  by  specially  preparing  the  instructors;  but  that  is  my 
experience. 

senator  Fletcher.  Has  your  experience,  General,  in  this  war, 
caused  you  to  change  your  ideas,  as  to  the  kind  of  training  and  the 
amount  of  training  that  may  be  needed  in  the  future  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Yes  and  no.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  me- 
chanical training  which  you  must  give  to  all  soldiers.  Then  comes 
the  morale  question,  compared  with  which  the  mechanical  question  is 
pretty  short.  You  can  not  speed  up  the  training  for  morale.  It 
takes  a  good  deal  of  time  to  make  a  soldier,  trained  down  to  fineness, 
but  you  will  have  a  soldier  in  the  way  that  I  have  had  on  whom  we 
can  rely  reasonably  well  in  about  three  months,  if  you  provide  such 
training  as  I  have  just  given,  and  of  which  I  have  just  spoken. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  General,  this  bill  provides  for  a  Regular- 
Army,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  shall  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
570,000  officers  and*  men,  and  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  record 
of  the  registration  under  the  draft  indicates  that  we  would  have 
annually  in  this  country  about  650,000  physically  fit  men  at  the  age 
of  19  to  take  training.  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  the  500-odd 
thousand  Regulars  would  be  insufficient  to  train  the  650,000  raw 
recruits  for  three  months? 

Gen.  Bullard.  I  believe  that  the  bill  under  discussion  mentions 
three  months  as  a  training  period  for  raw  recruits.  If  you  take 
1  out  of  your  standing  Army  (proposed)  such  men  as  are  available 
LJor  training,  and  you  employ  them  in  periods  of  three  months, 
V  believe  that  you  would  be  able  to  train  quite  reasonably 
'  wdl  your  600,000  or  700,000  men  by  running  three  periods  of  three 
months  each  per  year.  Beyond  that,  I  suppose  in  ordinary  times  of 
peace  you  could  not  expect  to  go.  Colleges  and  universities  teach 
practically  nine  months  in  the  year — little  more,  if  any. 
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Now,  I  have  mentioned  that  matter  of  three  trained  men  alongside 
of  an  untrained  one.  If  it  works  out  to  require  600,000  or  700,000 
instructors  to  do  it,  I  am  not  responsible.  I  have  given  you  the  figures 
of  my  experience  and  you  will  have  to  work  it  out  yourselves. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  You  mean  it  will  take  three  men  to  train  | 
one  man  ?  1 

Gen.  Bitllakd.  I  do,  if  you  limit  the  training  period  to  three 
months. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Three  required  to  leaven  the  loaf;  is 
that  it  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Yes;  that  is  about  it,  considering  the  time  that 
that  you  are  doing  the  leavening.  Now,  if  you  lengthen  the  time  of 
leavening  and  reduce  the  number  of  loaves,  it  will  take  perhaps  nine 
months  to  do  it. 

Senator  New.  I  was  going  to  ask  a  question  which  may  have  been 
developed  before  I  came  into  the  room.  Do  you  think  that  three 
months  is  a  sufficient  period  to  develop  a  soldier  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Mr.  Senator,  I  have  tried  it  three  times,  with 
reasonably  good  instructors  each  time,  and  we  have  gone  in  and  we 
have  not  been  beaten.  It  is  something  that  you  can  rely  upon  to 
start  with.  It  is  not  the  best  or  the  ideal,  but  it  is  something  on 
which  you  can  rely.  Afterwards,  as  you  live  from  day  to  day,  your 
men  under  training  learn  by  absorption  from  instructed  men  about 
them  as  much  as  they  learn  from  formal  instruction.  Absorption, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  one  of  the  very  best  means  of  instruction,  if 
not  the  best. 

Senator  New.  I  construe  that  answer  to  be,  briefly,  then,  that 
while  three  months  is  not  sufficient,  it  is  a  good  deal  better  than 
nothing. 

Gen.  Bullard.  It  is  a  long  way  better  than  nothing.  It  is  some- 
thing to  rely  on. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Now,  General,  you  had,  I  presume,  in 
the  First  Division,  men  of  different  racial  descent.  You  had  men 
who  were  of  foreign  birth;  you  had  men  who  were  the  sons  of  foregin 

Earents;  you  also  had  Americans,  farmer  boys,  men  from  the  shops. 
>o  you  mean  to  say  in  the  three  months'  training,  results  will  apply 
equally  to  all  those  classes  and  types  of  men  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  I  could  see  no  aiuerence  because  it  has  been  tried 
not  only  in  the  First  Division  but  in  two  volunteer  regiments  before, 
in  1898  and  in  1899,  and  then  I  saw  it  tried  with  the  average  soldier 
in  the  United  States  Regular  Army  as  he  is  picked  up — tried,  I  say, 
on  the  Texas  border  for  three  vears. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  You  make  them  over  in  three  months? 

Gen.  Bullard.  No,  you  start  them  over,  and  have  them  suffi- 
ciently made  over  to  be  willing  to  go  ahead  with  them  yourself. 

Senator  Thomas.  Half-baked  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  In  a  serious  undertaking. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Now,  General,  I  do  not  quite  understand  these 
figures  of  yours.     If  we  have  going  to  the  camps,  say  17  camps,%i 
50,000  men  each  year  for  3  montns,  do  you  mean  to  say  tnat  you  need 
three  times  50,000  in  that  camp  to  train  that  50,000 1 

Gen.  Bullard.  If  you  are  going  to  hold  50,000  men  in  camp  just 
three  months  for  the  purpose  of  training,  and  expect  them  to  be 
reasonably  reliable  solmers  at  the  finish,  I  say  that  my  experience  is 
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vou  have  to  put  three  times  that  number  of  instructors  on  that  work, 
by  absorption  and  inatorrotian  for  three  months.  I  *m  just  tuning: 
you  my  experience,  new.    That  has  been  my  experience.' 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  would  call  for  an  enormous  establish- 
ment just  to  train  the  men. 

Senator  Fbelinghtjysen.  General,  take  the  First  Division 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  take  17  camps  and  150,000  men  in  each 
camp. 

Gen.  Bullard.  Are  you  obliged  to  stop  your  training  detail  at 
the  end  of  three  months,  and  let  them  work  only  three  months  in  the 
year?    Why  could  they  not  work  three  times  three  months? 

Senator  Thomas.  You  would  have  to  consider  the  effect  of  drawing 
so  many  active  young  men  from  active  industry,  and  the  objection 
which  the  public  would  make  to  it. 

Senator  Frelinghtjysen.  That  would  make  no  difference. 

Gen.  Bullard.  You  take  your  period  of  three  months.  If  you  say 
"I  am  going  to  instruct  650,000  men  so  as  to  be  resaonablv  relied 
upon,"  you  will  have  to  have  about  three  trained  men  to  ao.it,  in 
three  months,  to  each  one  of  those. 

The  Chairman.  Your  suggestion  is  that  the  raw  recruits  be  fed  to 
thew  instructors  in  three  installments  of  three  months  each  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  That  depends  upon  your  bill.  I  am  telling  you 
how  you  can  get  the  men  instructed  right. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  bill  does  not  prescribe  the  details 
of  the  assembly  of  the  recruits.  It  simply  authorizes  three  months' 
training  for  each  recruit. 

Gen.  Bullard.  You  are  speaking  of  the  large  standing  force  of 
instructors  required.  You  have  the  choice  of  making  one  course  per 
year  of  three  months,  or  three  or  four  courses  per  year  of  three 
months,  using  the  same  instructors. 

Senator  Frelinghtjysen.  Was  the  percentage  of  recruits  that  vou 
had  25  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  the  regulars  of  your  division  wnen 
you  assembled  them  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Mr.  Senator,  the  First  Division  had  to  furnish 
details  in  the  beginning  of  our  service  in  France  for  almost  every- 
thing. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  was  a  division  of  regulars  ¥ 
Gen.  Bullard.  Yes,  sir.  But  many  of  them  were  prettjr  new  men, 
and  many  of  the  older  instructed  ones  had  to  be  parted  with  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force.  Training 
vas  prolonged,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  other  new  men 
were  added  in  the  course  of  time — recruits,  you  understand — to  that 
division. 

Senator  Fletcher.  When  you  say  three  men  are  needed  to  train 
one  new  man,  you  do  not  mean  by  that  that  three  men  are  engaged 
all  the  while  with  one  man,  do  you,  or  do  they  take  turns  about  it  ? 
Gen.  Bullard.  I  was  speaking  of  the  usual  life  which  a  soldier 
pleads.    He  lives  and  works  and  drills,  all  of  which  is  instruction  to 
Whim  as  a  soldier.     He  gets  relatively  little  out  of  the  talk  that  is 
given  to  him  at  a  tactical  drill,     n  he  had  only  that,  he  would 
probably  starve  when  he  came  to  be  a  soldier.     His  instruction  goes 
on  in  his  life,  and  his  life  consists  of  that  which  he  draws  from  other 
men  about  him,  who  know  how  to  do  things,  and  who  know  how  to 
teach  things. 
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Senator  Nbw.  Senator  Fletcher,  what  I  understood  from  the 
General's  answer  to  that  question  a  few  moments  ago  was:  You  take 
the  three  men  who  are  there  as  instructors,  feed  them  one  increment 
now  for  three  months,  another  one  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  a 
and  the  third  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  period,  and  then  a  \ 
fourth  to  follow  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  and  you  would 
develop  four  men  with  three  instructors.    Is  that  it  ? 

Gen.  Buljlard.  That  is  it,  stated  differently. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  plan  is  to  feed  men  to  these  training 
camps,  some  650,000  men  each  year  for  three  months,  and  the 
suggestion  was  that  to  do  that  you  would  have  about  50,000  for  each 
camp.  That  would  give  you  535,000  in  the  17  camps,  50,000  for 
each  camp,  and  then  you  would  have  to  have  at  each  oi  these  camps, 
as  I  understand  you,  150,000  men  to  train  the  50,000  that  come  into 
the  camp  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  I  am  not  strong  on  mathematics,  but  that  is  not 
the  way  it  figures  out  to  me.  You  could  easily,  if  you  had  150,000 
instructors,  train  men  in  your  camp — why,  you  could  run  through 
three  or  four  details  of  50,000  each. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  course  of  a  year  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  but  I  do  not  say  that  all 
of  your  details  of  raw  recruits  are  to  come  at  one  given  period,  forcing 
you  to  maintain  at  different  camps  a  very  much  larger  training  force. 

Senator  New.  Well,  according  to  that  ratio  of  figuring,  it  would 
take  about  480,000  instructors  to  develop  650,000  new  soldiers  ? 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes;  that  is  about  the  way  it  seems  to  me, 
according  to  these  figures. 

Gen.  Bullard.  You  must  make  some  allowance  for  intensive 
work,  and  for  having  men  who  are  prepared  especially  to  be  in- 
structors, Mr.  Senator.  I  am  speaking,  when  I  nave  spoken  now, 
of  the  ordinary  soldier  as  we  get  him  to  undergo  training,  and  the 
ordinary  soldier  that  we  have  in  the  Regular  Army. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say,  General,  about  the  train- 
ing of  officers,  outside  of  West  roint  and  those  who  have  had  service 
in  the  Regular  Army  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Tne  training  of  officers  never  ceases.  Taking  the 
young  men  of  good  education  and  the  fine  quality  of  those  which  we 
received  in  our  training  camps  at  the  outbreak  of  this  war,  and  such 
as  I  saw  at  Little  Rock,  you  will  get  a  very  good  start  of  a  subaltern 
officer  in  three  months,  but  that  is  only  a  start.  You  could  not  put 
him  at  once  in  command  of  troops,  where  the  responsibilities  then  fell 
upon  his  shoulders.  He  is  a  subaltern  when  he  quits  with  but  three 
months'  training,  but  that  three  months'  training  does  not  really  repre- 
sent the  qualities  which  go  to  make  the  officer.  You  required  him  to 
pDssess  a  large  part  of  those  qualities  when  he  presented  himself  at  the 
training  camp — good  education,  moral  qualities,  physical  qualities. 
As  far  as  the  education  of  officers  is  concerned,  it  must  go  on  all  the 
time.  ^ 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  many  men,  General,  would  be  needed 
to  train  officers  if  done  in  that  same  way  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  I  have  made  no  calculation  upon  that.  I  see  that 
we  have  a  goodly  number  of  schools  who  have  courses  established 
under  Army  officers  for  the  training  of  young  officers  who  are  to  be 
available  for  the  Army.    Some  are  bemg  trained  in  the  ordinary 
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military  schools.    Some  are  being  trained  in  the  National  Guard,  and 

some  were  trained  before  the  war  in  the  citizens'  training  camps.     I 

have  seen  all  classes  of  those  officers.    They  are  turning  out  very  well, 

^  but  they  could  not  have  done  the  higher  work,  of  course.     They  were 

P  not  prepared  to  do  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  General,  soldiers  that  were  tinned  out  of 
these  cantonments  proved  to  be  thoroughly  efficient  soldiers,  did  they 
not,  in  the  service  abroad  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  were  trained  for  what  periods  over 
here,  approximately  ? 

Gen.  xJullard.  1  was  absent  from  the  United  States  all  the  time  of 
the  war,  except  during  the  past  two  months,  when  all  of  that  local 
training  stopped.  I  saw  occasionally  coming  under  my  command 
enlisted  men  who  said  that  they  had  received  only  about  a  month's 
training.  I  treated  them  in  the  way  that  I  have  here  told  you  about 
the  training.  I  would  put  them  right  with  the  trained  soldiers,  give 
them  the  instruction,  and  let  them  absorb.  Some  of  those  men  went 
right  into  the  line  of  battle  with  the  First  Division.  They  had  had 
about  a  month's  training. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  did  they  perform  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Before  we  had  any  very  serious  fighting  I  heard 
nothing  about  them.  By  the  time  we  had  serious  fighting  they  were 
good  trained  soldiers. 

Senator  Sutherland.  At  these  cantonments,  they  did  not  have 
anything  like  three  instructors  to  one  soldier,  did  they  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  I  do  not  know  what  the  proportion  was. 

Senator  Sutherland.  There  were  not  enough  trained  men  in  the 
United  States  to  permit  any  such  porportion  as  that. 

Gen.  Bullard.  Well,  neither  did  we  have  the  best  trained  men  on 
the  other  side  when  they  came  over.  All  I  can  say  is  that  those  men 
will  do  to  start  with. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Well,  these  men  did  do  to  start  with  that 
we  had  as  a  product  of  this  cantonment  training  that  prevailed 
during  this  war  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  When  put  beside  each  one,  three,  or  four  trained 
men,  one  on  each  side  or  two  on  each  side  of  him,  say. 

Senator  New*.  And  the  soldier  is  developed  by  absorption  rather 
than  by  definite  instruction  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  That  is  my  experience. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  He  is  molded  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Tf  he  is  not  killed  before  he  succeeds  in  absorbing. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  are  speaking  of  a  highly  ideal  condition  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Of  having  plenty  of  instructors  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  No,  sir;  I  am  stating  to  you  what  I  consider  the 
minimum  of  instruction  to  enable  you  to  start  with  soldiers  on  whom 
H  you  can  reasonably  rely,  in  my  experience.  I  am  not  arguing  from 
w  anything  else. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  the  point  I  was  making,  General,  is 
that  they  did  not  have,  could  not  nave  had,  that  number  of  highly 
trained  men  to  instruct  these  men  in  these  camps,  and  yet  they  got 
fairly  good  results  out  of  them,  probably  as  good  as  they  will  get  in 
three  months'  training  under  this  new  system. 
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Senator  Thomas.  Was  not  the  instruction  longer  ? 

Senator  New.  Very  much. 

Gen.  Bullard.  I  have  stated  that  there  is  a  yery  great  difference 
between  the  mechanical  part  and  the  moral  part.  You  can  get  a 
large  part  of  the  mechanical  training  of  the  man  done  and  start 
him  right  in  about  three  months. 

Senator  New.  Most  of  our  soldiers  were  in  the  camps  very  much 
more  than  the  three  months'  period. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Is  not  this  the  situation  also,  General, 
that  training  them  under  the  stress  of  war,  actual  contact,  and  train- 
ing them  in  peace,  are  two  different  propositions  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Quite. 

Senator  Frelinghuysbjn.  And  you  feel  that  three  months'  train- 
ing, with  practically  three  times  the  number  of  recruits,  is  the  min- 
imum of  training  they  should  have,  and  the  minimum  number  of 
trainers  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  It  has  been  so  in  my  experience. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  bill  contemplates,  General,  and  the  tes- 
timony before  this  committee  leads  to  the  idea  that  the  Regular 
Army  will  be  composed  of  20  combat  divisions,  skeletonizea,  so 
that  there  will  be  from  15,000  to  16,000  in  each  of  these  canvs. 
Now,  15,000  or  16,000,  according  to  your  idea,  it  seems  to  me  could 
not  train  very  niany  men  in  eacn  of  these  camps. 

Gen.  Bullard.  They  could  train  easily  their  own  number  of  men, 
if  you  get  them  going,  as  I  say,  in  courses  of  three  months. 

Senator  Fletcher.  They  could  train  their  own  number  in  a  year's 
time? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  That  would  be  cheaper,  too,  would  it 
not  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  I  should  think  so.     I  have  made  no  calculations. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  You  would  not  have  to  reorganize  your 
post  every  year  then.  You  would  have  one  continuous  post  for 
training,  maintained  yearly  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Under  such  a  system,  yes.  That  is  the  sort  of  a 
system  that  we  are  using  at  present — not  at  present,  but  before  the 
war — for  the  training  oi  recruits.  We  had  depots  where  they  were 
sent  through  and  trained  for  a  certain  length  of  time  by  men  who 
were  specially  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  feature  of  this  proposition  which  I 
think  is  important,  General,  which  I  would  like  to  have  you  comment 
on  if  you  see  fit.  One  of  the  propositions  contained  in  this  War 
Department  bill  is  that  the  650,000  men,  after  being  trained  for  three 
months,  are  sent  back  into  civil  life,  with  no  obligations,  not  as 
members  of  any  existing  units,  reserve  or  otherwise.  They  simply 
become  civilians  again.  Then,  in  the  event  of  war,  the  draft  act, 
so-called,  automatically  takes  effect,  and  they  are  then  drafted 
into  the  service,  on  the  assumption  that  the  draft  being  universal, 
all  the  m&n  we  will  get  will  have  had  at  least  three  months'  training. 
Now,  after  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  years,  a  man  who  has  had 
three  months7  training  only,  would  certainly  have  forgotten  a  good 
deal  of  it  and  will  have  gotten  out  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  as 
he  is  not  being  assigned  on  paper  to  any  reserve  unit.  What  do 
you  think  of  that  proposition  ? 
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Gen.  Bullard.  When  once  you  have  made  it  clear  to  a  man  that 
his  country  can  call  upon  him  if  necessary,  to  fight  and  sacrifice  his 
life,  he  never  gets  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  being  a  soldier  after  that. 
He  regards  it  as  a  thing  that  will  come  up.  He  looks  at  it  exactly 
as  a  doctor  does  in  the  treatment  of  a  contagious  disease.  He  will 
go  and  treat  it  in  the  course  of  business,  where  you  and  I  would 
become  hysterical  from  handling  such  a  thing.  He  never  com- 
pletely forgets  it.  He  can  easily  get  back  to  where  he  was.  It  is  a 
brief,  intensified  three  months7  training.  It  makes  a  deep  impression 
upon  a  man  who  has  not  had  it  before.  It  is  not  the  best,  but  it  is 
something  which  would  make  me  feel  very  much  easier  if  I  were 
responsible  for  the  training. 

The  Chairman.  General,  don't  you  think  that  his  efficiency  might 
be  maintained  at  a  better  level  were  he  assigned  to  a  unit  after 
completion  of  this  training,  a  unit  in  reserve,  as  it  were,  only  to 
be  called  out  in  case  of  war,  so  that  the  man  who  has  been  trained 
goes  back  to  his  home  village  or  home  city,  and  is  there  enrolled  in 
an  appropriately  organized  unit,  stationed  theoretically  and  perhaps 
in  fact  in  the  locality,  so  that  in  the  event  of  war  and  he  is  called  out, 
he  merely  goes  to  his  headquarters  and  gets  his  gun  and  his  uniform, 
and  he  is  a  member  of  such  a  reserve  regiment  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  I  believe  that  that  has  been  found  by  the  experience 
of  the  military  nations  of  Europe  as  the  best. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  aad  scarcely  anything  to  the  expense. 
H  we  are  going  to  train  650,000  men,  why  not  organize  them  ?  The 
fault  I  have  to  find  with  this  thing  is,  that  after  you  train  650,000 
men  every  year,  you  have  done  nothing  toward  organizing  them 
into  permanent  units. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Is  it  your  idea  that  they  should  be 
remobilized  for  maneuvers  ? 

The  Chairman.  Occasionally.  If  the  country  sould  stand  the  cost. 
Suppose  these  men  who  have  had  this  training  should  be  assigned 
to  reserve  units,  base  regiments,  or  the  different  line  branches  of  the 
service,  and  we  will  say  the  second  year  after  they  have  had  their 
three  months'  training,  or  each  year,  thpse  reserve  units  to  which 
they  are  assigned  shall  take  part  in  maneuvers  for  a  few  weeks  to 
freshen  them  up  a  little  bit,  and  give  officers  a  chance  to  handle 
troops  in  the  field,  and  the  troops  to  reabsorb,  as  you  say. 

Gen.  Bullard.  I  do  not  think  that  anvbody  can  gainsay  your  idea 
that  it  would  make  a  more  efficient  and  Ibetter  prepared  man  in  case 
of  war;  but  I  think  you  forget  that  our  young  men  move  about  a 
great  deal.  It  would  take  a  little  army  of  clerks  and  officers  to  keep 
track  of  these  trained  men,  or  these  three  months  graduated  men. 
If  you  assign  John  Smith  to  a  company  down  here  under  the  hill, 
you  will  to-morrow  find  John  Smith  out  in  Ohio  somewhere,  and  his 
company  under  the  hill  would  not  know  where  he  is.  If,  however, 
when  the  emergency  arises,  you  provide  the  machinery  which 
gathers  in  John  Smith,  wherever  he  may  be,  you  have  him,  minus,  of 
course,  his  three  weeks  subsequent  maneuver  training. 

Senator  Sutherland,  You  said  three  weeks.  You  mean  three 
months? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Three  weeks'  period  of  training  additional  to  that 
which  he  received  in  his  first  course  of  three  months. 
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The  Chairman.  As  we  understand  the  testimony  which  has 
already  been  given  to  us,  the  War  Department  is  to  keep  some  track 
of  these  650,000  men  anyway.  You  will  have  to  do  so.  They  have 
got  to  be  carried  on  the  rolls,  as  it  were,  of  the  available  men,  and 
they  have  got  to  keep  trade  as  to  where  those  men  are  in  order  to  know 
where  to  call  upon  them,  in  the  event  that  the  draft  automatically 
takes  effect. 

Senator  New.  The  bill  provides  that  the  men  must  report. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  provides  that.  So  that  if  he  nas  to  report 
anyway  under  the  bill,  why  not  have  him  report  to  an  organization 
rather  than  report  merely  as  an  individual  to  the  War  Department  1 

Gen.  Bullard.  I  do  not  know  what  the  War  Department  con- 
templated by  that,  but  I  know  that  when  you  do  that  you  are  adding 
to  whatyou  consider  is  his  training  a  sort  of  service  also. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other. 
He  is  liable  to  service  under  either  scheme,  under  this  bill. 

Gen.  Bullard.  But  as  the  bill  says,  for  service  only  in  case  of 
emergency,  which,  as  I  understand,  is  decided  upon  by  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  it. 

Gen.  Bullard.  If  Congress  says  the  emergency  exists  next  year 
after  John  Smith  receives  his  three  months  training  this  year,  I 
suppose  he  would  have  to  accept.  Almost  always  when  military 
men  propose  things  to  Congress  they  propose  a  minimum. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that,  General  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  I  have,  at  any  rate. 

Senator  Fletcher.  General,  as  a  result  of  your  experience  in  this 
war,  do  you  feel  that  the  matter  of  training  is  more  or  less  important 
than  you  would  have  regarded  it  before  the  war  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  No.  I  have  always  thought,  since  I  was  put  through 
it  myself  at  school,  that  it  was  very  important,  exceedingly  important. 
Of  course,  when  I  was  brought  face  to  face  with  a  tremendous  threat 
and  with  the  depression  which  followed  the  first  great  push  of  the 
Germans  last  year,  it  looked  to  me  like  we  had  been  a  lot  of  criminals 
here  not  to  have  provided  it  more  than  we  ever  had  before.  It 
came  home  then  very  strongly,  very  bitterly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  phase  of  the  bill,  General  Bul- 
lard, you  care  to  comment  on  ?  There  are  a  lot  of  things  in  it  that 
are  of  great  importance  and  interest. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  these 
divisions  and  departments  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  There  is  one  which  very  strongly  impressed  me. 
We  had  in  the  Iniantry  in  which  I  served  pretty  steadily  up  to  1917 
very  little  bit  of  representation  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Armv — 
effective  representation.  It  was  a  common  belief,  to  which  I  Had 
<5ontributen  a  little  earlier  in  life,  that  the  infantryman  did  not 
require  as  much  training  as  some  of  the  other  branches.  When  I 
was  stationed  there,  the  Infantry  school,  which  we  had  at  Monterey, 
Calif.,  I  saw  verv  excellent  work  proceeding  there  in  the  instruction 
of  Infantry  in-  the  different  kinds  of  arms,  in  the  different  kinds  of 
fire.  In  order  to  unite  the  Infantry  to  the  Artillery,  that  school  was 
moved  away  from  Monterey,  but  its  moving  accomplished  its  practical 
abolishment  for  about  three  or  four  years.  We  went  to  the  Texas 
border,  and  at  once  the  product  of  that?  Infantry  school  was  missing. 
We  had  almost  no  officers  or  men  who  could  teach  the  handling  of  the 
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most  complicated  machine  that  the  Infantry  had ;  that  is,  the  machine 
gun.  We  had  to  start  little  schools,  which  taught  the  mere  mechani- 
cal part  of  it.  While  we  were  there,  the  question  of  the  new  hand 
grenade  and  rifle  grenade  came  up.  None  of  us  :  knew  anything 
about  it.  The  efforts  to  teach  it  were  pitiable.  We  had  nobody. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  being  developed  in  the  war  in  France  a 
37-millimeter  gun  by  the  French,  aad  a  minnenwerf  er  by  the  Germans 
and  the  English. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  was  the  caliber  of  the  minnenwerfer  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Well,  it  is  variable.  There  are  four  or  five  kinds. 
Oi  those  things  we  in  the  Infantry1  heard  almost  nothing,  just  an 
echo. 

At  the  same  time,  here  in  the  United  States  Army,  we  had  a  chief 
of  Artillery.  When  we  reached  the  other  side  tne  Infantry  and 
Artillerv,  which  I  commanded,  were  side  by  side.  The  Artillery 
knew  their  arms;  they  knew  how  to  use  them.  The  Infantry  not' 
only  did  not  have  their  arms,  but  they  had  almost  no  knowledge 
of  their  use,  except  the  rifle.  It  took  nearly  six  months  before  we 
came  to  a  knowledge  of  the  minnenwerfer,  nearly  six  months  before 
we  knew  that  the  37-millimeter  was  a  fine  gun.  In  the  end  we 
learned  both. 

We  should  have  had  some  organization  which  would  have  enabled 
the  Infantry  to  know,  at  least,  what  arm  it  was  to  have,  and  have 
studied  it,  and  been  prepared  to  instruct  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  have  required  legislation?  The 
Chief  of  Field  Artillery  is  not  the  result  of  an  act  of  Congress,  is  he  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  No;  he  is  not.  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  order 
and  assignment,  but  I  am  not  talking  of  the  Chief  of  Field  Artillery; 
I  am  talking  of  some  expert,  who  may  be  authorized,  and  properly, 
to  look  after  each  one  of  those  arms,  exactly  as  the  Engineers  and 
Artillerv  looked  after  theirs.  The  Engineers  knew  well  their  work. 
This  bifl  which  is  proposed  here  leaves  that  in  such  shape  that  it  can 
be  done;  but  the  TbiU,  of  course,  would  have  to  provide  means  also, 
or  Congress  would  have  to  provide  means^  for  the  operation  of  such 
an  organization  or  such  official. 

I  am  calling  your  attention  to  the  very  marked  difference  of  the 
two  or  three  arms — the  Artillery  and  the  Engineers  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Infantry  on  the  other.  I  say  this  bill  permits  such  an 
organization. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  the  machine  gun  and  the  37-millimeter 
and  other  guns  come  into  use  in  a  more  pronounced  way  during 
this  war  than  you  ever  knew  of  before  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  are  they  likely  to  be  used  hereafter  more 
than  they  were  formerly  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  They  came  into  more  pronounced  use  and  they 
they  are  hkely  to  be  used  more  hereafter.  In  fact,  toward  the  end 
of  our  'fighting  in  France/  the  enemy's  lines  consisted  practically  of 
lines  of  machine  guns;  his  infantry  lines  consisted  of  lines  of  ma- 
chine guns. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  advantages  do  they  have,  Greneral; 
what  was  gained  by  that,  if  you  formed  any  opinion  about  it  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  When  men,  Mr.  Senator,  come  very  close  to  each 
other  everybody  is  very  much  excited.     Any  machine  which  elimi- 
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nates  considerably  the  human  quality  and  human  excitement  is  a 
valuable  machine.  When  the  machine  gun  is  set  it  throws  a  shower 
of  bullets.  If  you  fire  a  single  shot  from  a  rifle,  whether  it  hits 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  aim  and  the  nerve  of  the  man  shooting. 
You  have  a  perfect  snower  from  a  machine  gun,  many  chances  to 
hit,  very  rapid. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  need  as  many  men  in  that  sort  of 
line  as  you  would  with  a  rifle  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  I  should  say  not,  because  at  that  stage  of  the 
fighting  the  Germans  lacked  men,  and  they  were  calculating,  as  near 
as  I  could  arrive  at,  from  all  the  information  that  came  into  my 
hands,  making  the  greatest  volume  of  fire  with  the  fewest  men 
possible. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  machine  gun  saves  man  power,  does 
it?     That  is  the  idea,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Unquestionably. 

Senator  Sutherland.  One  man  with  a  machine  gun  could  do  as 
much  execution  as  a  number  of  men  with  rifles,  could  he  not? 

Gen.  Bulllard.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  it  in  the  form  of  an 
equation. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  fixed  equation. 

Gen.  Bullard.  No;  but  that  is  tne  tendency.  You  eliminate  the 
human  quality  somewhat. 

The  Chairman.  I  gather,  then,  that  you  think  that  certainly  for 
some  years  back,  before  this  war,  the  iniantry  was  not  given  enough 
attention  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  It  was  not,  partly  because  we  did  not  know,  and 
partly  because  we  did  not  have  the  good  organization.  We  have 
now  the  knowledge  on  which  to  base  such  an  organization,  and,  after 
reading  over  this  bill,  I  think  the  bill  affords  a  means  of  securing  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  the  selective  system  of 
promotion  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  After  our  experience  of  selection  in  this  war,  I 
can  not  think  of  any  other  with  equanimity.  It  is  so  much  more 
efficient;  the  country  gets  so  much  better  results;  it  finds  the  men 
that  it  needs.  You  can  by  examinations,  and  we  had  by  examina- 
tions before  the  war,  increased  the  value  of  officers  of  the  Army. 
We  have  brought  up  the  average,  but  there  have  been  a  number,  I 
regret  to  say,  a  considerable  number,  that  were  able  to  meet  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  examination,  an  oral  or  a  written  examina- 
tion, in  timo  of  poacc,  but  thoy  could  not  escape  the  test  of  the 
examination  of  a  man's  conduct  and  service  in  time  of  war.  I 
believe  that  similarly  tho  selection  could  be  oxtended  to  times  of 
peace  with  groat  pront  to  the  Government. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  know  of  any  experience  that  was  had 
with  the  Air  Service  in  the  Third  Corps? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Yes ;  there  was  a  good  big  detachment  of  the  Air 
Service  attached  to  the  Third  Corps  all  tho  time,  and  to  the  Second 
Army. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Were  thoy  elective? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Oh,  very  effective. 

Senator  Fletcher.  In  what  way — observation  or  actual  combat? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Mainly  o^scvvatioi,  largely  :oi-  the  moral  encour- 
agement of  our  own  troops,  and  in  intoifc/iiig  actively  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  enemy,  and  m  fighting  the  enemy  air  service. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  Were  they  under  your  command  ? 
Gen.  Bullard.  Yes,  sir;  both   as  corps  commander  and  as  army 
commander. 
Senator  Fletcher.  It  is  important  that  they  should  be  under  your 
u    command  when  you  are  commanding  an  army,  is  it  not? 
P      Gen.  Bullard.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  important  that  all  services  function- 
ing under  any  commander  should  be  controlled  by  him  at  that  time. 
Senator  Thomas.  When  the  marines  were  in  service,  they  were 
equally  under  command  of  the  commander  of  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Yes;  or  of  the  maiine  officer  who  was  acting  with 
the  Army. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  bill,  coming  from  the  War  Department, 
that  seems  to  me  to  deserve  special  consideration.  When  I  took  com- 
mand of  the  First  Division  there  was  considerable  difficulty  about 
where  the  machine  guns  should  serve,  how  they  should  be  divided. 
I  do  not  know  whetner  Congress  had  provided  any  law  for  that  or 
not  I  know  this,  that  in  the  ultimate  use  of  those  machine-gun  com- 
panies I  had  to  do  some  juggling  to  secure  effectiveness.  It  was 
necessary  to  spread  them  in  a  way  or  to  attach  them  to  other  units 
in  a  way  that  either  the  law  or  the  regulations  did  not  contemplate. 
Now,  as  you  are  making  the  law,  that  was  a  matter  of  organization. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  could  make  a  law  here  in  the  general  way 
suggested  which  would  enable  the  proper  responsible  authority  to 
make  the  organization  that  conditions  force  it  would  be  a  very  fine 
thing. 
The  Chairman.  That  principle  is  carried  out  clear  through  this  bill. 
Gen.  Bullard.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  branches  of  the  service.     Congress  merely 
reauires  a  number  of  officers  and  men. 
Gen.  Bullard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  left  to  the  President,  and  I  presume  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff  and  General  Staff,  to  divide  those  different  branches 
into  appropriate  units,  and  to  use  them  as  they  see  fit. 
Gen.  Bullard.  It  is  most  desirable. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  this  committee  has  been  begging  the 

Army  officers  for  for  years.     This  is  the  fiist  time  that  they  nave  ever 

come  across  with  a  proposal  not  to  tie  their  own  hands. 

Gen.  Bullard.  Well,  we  have  learned  something  by  the  war,  then. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  did   you  find   the  machine-gun  units 

should  be  distributed — in  a  division,  for  instance? 

Gen.  Bult  ard.  Mr.  Senator,  it  almost  always  depended  upon 
what  you  were  going  to  do ;  what  was  fit  for  an  undertaking  to-day 
was  not  fit  for  an  undertaking  to-morrow. 

Senator  Fletcher.  So  it  would  not  do  to  lay  down  any  fast  rule 
about  it. 

Gen.  Bullard.  You  are  only  putting  yourself  in  a  strait-jacket, 

tying  your  hands,  if  vou  do. 

i         The  Chairman.  Yes.    The    national-defense    act  prescribes  just 

H^how  many  sergeants  there  shall  be  in  a  company  of  infantry,  how 

1      many  corporals,   how  many  tirst-class    privates,   and   how   many 

privates,  and  when  we  went  into  this  war  the  War  Department  was 

authorized  by  the  President  to  rearrange  the  units  in  any  way  they 

saw  fit,  thereby  repealing  all  the  laws  of  Congress  regarding  the 

organization  of  the  Army. 
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Gen.  Bullard.  It  was  a  very  saving  law.  I  saw  one  expression 
used  here — the  universal  military  training.  We  hear  another  one, 
about  universal  service.  It  seems  to  me,  just  as  a  matter  of  opinion, 
based  upon  experience,  that  the  essential  thing  is  the  training,  if, 
when  the  emergency  arises  you  have  the  power,  as  you  have,  to 
demand  the  service.  | 

Senator  Fletchrr.  Do  you  approve  of  the  idea  of  doing  away 
with  the  Inspector  General's  Department  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  I  will  tell  you  what  mv  experience  has  been  in 

that.     In  ordinary  times  of  peace  J  think:  that  there  has  been  an 

undeniable  tendency  in  an  Inspector  General  to  fasten  his  eyes  upon 

small  things,  nonessentials.     He  seems  to  feel  that  he  must  discover 

'  faults. 

Senator  Thomas.  Something  like  a  detective;  must  report  results. 

Gen.  Bullard.  I  do  not  find  that  the  commander  who  is  looking 
or  thinking  about  the  especial  training  for  a  definite  purpose,  is  look- 
ing for  those  small  things;  he  is  thinking  about  the  essential  results. 
He  must  know  and  must  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  absence 
of  a  pair  of  shoe  strings  in  a  man's  kit  is  not  going  to  keep  him  from 
making  a  fight,  and  the  inspectors  in  times  of  peace  have  dwelt  upon 
the  absence  of  a  pair  of  shoe  strings  almost  as  much  as  if  a  man  nad 
thrown  his  gun  away  or  appeared  at  inspection  without  his  gun. 
That  thing  disappeared  in  tne  Inspector  General's  Department  in 
France.  They  did  look  to  essentials.  It  was  efficient.  At  the  same 
time  the  inspections  had  also  to  be  made  by  the  commanders  and 
many  other  officers,  depending  upon  the  neecls  of  the  time.  As,  for 
instance,  after  the  nara  pushing  at  the  battle  of  Soissons  last  year 
I  found  the  horses  very  badly  used  up  from  hard  marching  and  fiard 
work.  Our  men  did  not  realize  adequately  the  need  of  now  much 
care  was  necessary.  The  inspector  general  could  not  watch  that 
thing.  There  was  only  one  way  in  which  it  could  be  done,  and  that 
was  to  institute  an  inspection  within  their  organizations,  especially 
for  the  time  being,  for  the  care  of  those  animals.  After  a  little 
while  the  result  was  very  marked.  We  had  the  finest  horses,  the 
finest  mules,  that  I  ever  saw.  I  saw  the  same  thing  occurring  in 
the  Motor  Transport  Service.  A  like  system  of  inspection  had  to  be 
introduced  there.  The  Army  had  to  have  men  who  knew  what  was 
essential  about  those  things.     It  had  to  look  to  results.     The  trans- 

{>ort  service  became  very  good.     I  think  that  almost  everything  fol- 
owed  the  same  course. 

For  instance,  the  matter  of  providing  amusements,  moral  amuse- 
ments, for  the  men  in  the  evening.  We  had  men,  in  effect  officers, 
who  had  to  watch  that  thing  especially.  They  amounted  to 
inspectors. 

Benator  Fletcher.  So,  really,  what  the  Inspector  General's 
Office  did  was  a  duplication,  practically? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  general  way.     When  details  were 
wanted,  as  details  are  necessary,  additional  officers  had  to  be  put  to 
it.     These  officers  are  not  required  all  the  time,   and,   generally 
speaking,  they  were  men  who  were  specially  selected  for  their  fitnes^ 
for  the  special  work 
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Senator  Fletcher.  General,  supposing  we  keep  the  organization 
proposed  in  this  bill,  is  there  any  way  you  could  suggest  whereby  we 
might  reduce  the  number  of  men  from  "five  hundred  and  seventy  odd 
thousand  to  a  less  number,  something  like  300,000? 

Gen.  Bullard.  To  improve  the  quality  of  your  instructors,  to 
intensify  the  instruction.  I  have  seen  that  done.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a 'great  deal  of  the  mechanical  training  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  morale  training  comes  from  incidents  or  experiences 

of  a  man's  life.     Make  his  experiences  numerous 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  limit  to  that,  General. 
Gen.  Bullard.  Not  in  a  man  undergoing  the  instruction,  because 
three  months  will  not  exhaust  him,  or  if  he  is  exhausted;  he  is  well 
exhausted,  he  is  not  fit  for  war.  It  will  make  your  instructors  a  little 
tired,  but  after  a  while,  you  understand,  they  become  rather  skilful 
at  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  am  speaking  more  particularly  now  about 
this  Regular  Army. 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  General,  we  have  an  estimate  here  that 
this  program,    as   laid   down   in    this   bill,    will   cost   the   country 
$900,000,000  a  year,  which  is  rather  a  staggering  amount. 
Senator  Thomas.  It  used  to  be. 
Senator  Fletcher.  Very  likely  it  will  be  again. 
Gen.  Bullard.  Well,  I  have  not  studied  that  matter  especially. 
There  is  one  thing  to  be  remembered.     You  had  better  be  careful 
in  the  selection  of  vour  instructors.     Tf  a  man  is  to  receive  onlv 
three  months'  instruction,  and  that  is  the  beginning,  he  ought  to  be 
started  right  in  that.     I  think  that  you  can  intensify;  I  think  that 
you  can  intensify  and  improve  the  quality  of  instructors,  and  make 
them  more  efficient.     The  figures  which  1  gave  you  were  experience 
that  came  in  ordinary  times — two  regiments  of  volunteers,  in  pre- 
paring for  any  especially  hard  campaign,  rather  a  jaunt  than  any- 
thing else,  and  yet  they  came  out  reasonably  well. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  speaking  of  the  Inspector  General's 
Department  a  moment  ago  and  that  bads  me  to.  ask  you  what 
comment  you  have  to  make  on  the  General  Staff  system  as  proposed 
in  this  bill,  and  a  General  Staff  system  generally,  as  you  observed  it 
during  this  war.  What  advantage  did  it  have,  if  any,  over  the  system 
we  had  in  the  War  Department  oe fore  we  went  into  the  war? 

Gen.  Bullard.  A  tremendous  improvement  in  coordination  of 
effort  was  the  advantage.  .  In  France  they  coordinated  all  efforts  of 
the  Supply  and  Transportation  and  Equipment  and  Operations. 
Before  I  saw  the  General  Staff  in  France  there  was  sucn  a  large 
independence  of  action  in  all  of  the  branches  that  it  was  like  driving 
a  team  of  wild  bulls;  you  did  not  know  where  they  would  carry  you. 
The  General  Staff  secured  control.  For  instance,  at  the  battle  of 
Meuse-Argonne  a  surgeon  came  in,  and  he  had  to  have  his  wounded 
taken  care  of  at  once;  he  must  have  the  road  for  the  wounded.  Well, 
there  were  men  that  were  up  at  the  front,  and  they  had  to  have 
^ammunition.  The  fight  was  on  between  the  men  who  hauled  the 
ammunition  and  the  men  who  hauled  the  wounded;  somebody  had  to 
settle  it.  There  was  the  General  Staff  there  for  that  purpose.  Other 
like  questions  were  constantly  arising.  The  Signal  Corps  and  the 
Artillery  maintained  different  lines  of  communication.     Somebody 
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was  there  to  decide  how  it  should  be  done,  without  each  man  being 
independent  of  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  a  staff  officer,  acting  in  the  name  of 
the  commander  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Yes,  sir.  g 

The  Chairman.  Who  could  give  the  detailed  attention  to  it  ?  \ 

Gen.  Bullard.  He  can  watch  all  the  chain  of  things,  and  know 
what  is  for  the  best. 

The  Chairman.  Under  policies  laid  down  by  the  commander  in 
chief? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  puts  a  great  responsibility  sometimes  on  the 
staff  officer,  does  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Yes;  but  they  have  generally  responded.  I  should 
say  that  the  svstem  which  was  worked  out  there  and  worked  out  here 
differ  ver}r  little.  The  big  principles  which  I  know  guided  in  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  and  those  I  see  operating  here  differ 
practically  not  at  all.  Sometimes  there  are  differences  of  name,  but 
the  functions  of  the  General  Staff  in  both  cases  remain  about  the 
same. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  vou  believe  it  wise  for  the  Secretarv  of 
War  to  have  some  independent  source  of  information,  such  as  we 
suppose  he  has  in  the  Inspector  General,  rather  than  everything  coni- 
ng through  the  General  Staff  ? 

I  ask  that  question  because  the  Secretary  of  War  in  a  letter  to  the 
committee  which  accompanied  this  bill  we  are  discussing  indicates 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Inspector's  Generals  office  should  not 
be  preserved  to  a  great  extent;  in  other  words,  to  give  him  what 
might  be  termed  an  independent  source  of  information. 

Gen.  Bullard.  He  has,  it  seems  to  me,  every  independent  source  of 
information  that  he  needs  at  present,  either  by  the  Inspector  General 
or  by  any  other  officer  that  he  desires  to  select  for  the  purpose.  He 
can  designate  anybody  that  he  wished  to  make  an  inspection  for  him 
and  make  a  confidential  report.  He  does  not  have  to  apply  to  the 
General  Staff  for  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  can  not  read  the  Secretary's  mind — 
and  he  did  not  go  into  detail — but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  did 
think  that  it  might  be  well  to  keep  such  a  service  as  the  Inspector 
Generals  organization  for  that  purpose,  rather  than  to  rely  from  time 
to  time  on  special  details  of  officers. 

Gen.  Bullard.  Well,  I  know  verv  well  as  an  Armv  commander  I 
had  all  the  means  of  confidential  information  that  I  wanted.  I  could 
get  it  at  any  time  that  1  wanted  it.  I  did  not  have  to  apply  to  my 
Army  Inspector  General.  I  could  use  any  officer  or  any  groups  of 
office  s  that  I  desired. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  in  that 
respect  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  I  can  not  see  any.  I  have  not  seen  any  in  my 
experience.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  your  opinion  on  it.     Is  there  any^ 
other  feature  of  the  bill  you  wanted  to  comment  on,  General  1 

Gen.  Bullard.  I  hope  that  the  new  arms  which  have  come  out  in 
this  war,  and  which  are  of  such  great  importance,  will  get  all  the 
encouragement  that  we  can  give  them. 
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The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Chemical  Warfare?  Under  this 
bill  it  is  submerged  under  the  Engineer  Corps. 

Gen.  Bullard.  I  do  not  care  how  or  where  it  is  put.  I  only  hope 
that  it  will  be  preserved,  so  that  we  will  have  a  knowledge  of  what 
to  do  when  the  time  comes,  and  a  plan  to  do  it  by.  Whether  it  shall 
be  the  function  of  one  department  or  another  department,  I  have 
not  studied;  I  am  only  looting  at  the  need  of  it.  It  makes  effective 
war. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  We  understand  that  about  30  per  cent  of 
our  casualties  were  gas  causalties,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Gen. 
Sibert,  I  think  it  was,  and  other  sources  o?  information,  and  a  good 
many  of  the  members  of  this  committee  are  wondering  whether  it  is 
wise  to  merge  that  in  the  Engineer  Corps,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
nearly  one-third  of  our  casualties  in  this  war  came  from  gas;  whether 
it  has  not  reached  sufficient  importance  to  stand  on  its  own  legs. 

Gen.  Bullard.  Well,  I  do  not  know  where  we  obtained  most  of 
the  gas  that  we  fired  at  the  Germans.  We  fired  a  good  deal.  I 
think  the  French  furnished  most  of  that  which  was  furnished  to  my 
command.  At  that  time  the  Engineer  Corps  was  providing  it  for 
me.  I  think  it  was  Gen.  Fries  of  the  Engineer  Corps  who  was  charged 
with  that  matter  at  headquarters. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  testified  before  this  committee  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  taking  the  Chemical  Warfare  away  from  the  Engineers. 

Gen.  Bullard.  I  have  not  studied  it.  I  only  say  that  you  have 
an  effective  weapon. 

wSenator  Fletcher.  Do  you  know  how  it  compared  with  the  Ger- 
man gas? 

Gen.  Bullard.  The  French  and  the  Germans  and  the  English  had 
a  great  variety  of  gases.  Some  of  them  made  one's  eyes  water; 
some  of  them  burned  the  skin  terribly;  some  of  them  killed  almost 
instantlv  when  one  got  a  good,  strong  whiff.  Some  of  them  could 
hardly  fie  detected  by  any  of  the  senses.  In  general  those  that  did 
the  most  damage  were  those  that  were  not  quickly  fatal.  Those 
that  were  somewhat  insidious  were  the  ones  that  put  most  of  our 
men  out  of  the  fight.     That  was  the  mustard  gas  of  the  Germans. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  made  them  invalids;  made  hospital  cases? 

Gen.  Bullard.  Well,  if  you  mean  permanentlv  invalids,  I  do  not 
think  by  any  means  that  it  did  so,  but  it  made  them  casualties. 

Senator  tLETCHER.  I  meant  took  them  out  of  the  service. 

Gen.  Bullard.  Yes;  it  made  them  casualties,  and  they  continued 
so  anywhere  from  two  weeks  onward,  and  sometimes,  of  course, 
invalids  forever  almost. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  think  the  use  of  chemicals  in  war- 
fare will  be  abolished?  I  mean  these  gases.  Do  you  think  they 
should  be  abolished? 

Gen.  Bullard.  I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  means  nations  could 
have  to  enforce  such  an  abolishment. 

Senator  Sutherland.  We  have  a  league  of  nations  under  con- 
sideration now,  you  know. 

Gen.  Bullard.  Well,  I  would  prefer  to  ask  you  that  question. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  am  not  on  the  stand,  General. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  did  not  quite  answer  my  question  about 
how  our  gases  compared  with  the  enemy's  in  effectiveness. 
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Gen.  Bcllard.  The  great  variety  in  the  end  made  the  advantages 
about  equal  on  both  sides.  In  the  trench  warfare  these  gases  were 
much  more  dangerous  and  troublesome  because  men  stood  close 
together.  You  knew  exactly  where  your  enemy  was,  and  you  could 
drop  the  gases  at  that  place.  In  a  warfare  of  movement  the  gas  was 
not  so  important.  To  kill  or  to  disable  the  enemy,  you  have  to  put 
a  blanket  of  gas  over  him.  If  you  do  not  know  where  he  is,  you 
can  not  afford  to  shoot  enough  to  make  a  blanket.  If  you  do  not 
know  that  he  is  in  a  given  hollow  or  a  given  ravine  or  a  given  piece 
of  woods  where  the  gas  will  loiter  it  becomes  less  effective.  But  the 
two  sides  seemed  to  have  gases  about  equally  effective  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  I  remember  capturing  some  Germans  who  could  not  be 
driven  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  come  out  of  their  dugouts 
without  their  masks  on.  They  would  not  leave  them  at  all.  They 
had  had  some  gas  recently  used  against  them  which  was  almost 
instantly  fatal.     The  gases  were  about  equal  in  power,  I  think. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  you  use  any  American-made  gas  at  all, 
General  ? 

Gen.  Bullard.  I  am  not  sure;  but  I  do  not  think  any  reached  me. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  comments  you  wish  to  make, 
General?  » 

Gen.  Bullard.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  giving  us 
your  views  on  these  things. 

STATEMENT    OF   MAJ.  GEN.  JAMES  W.  McANDEEW,  UNITED 

STATES  ARMY. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name  and  rank  and  present 
station,  for  the  benefit  of  the  record. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  James  W.  McAndrew,  major  general,  United 
States  Army,  now  commandant  of  the  Army  General  Staff  College. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  what  your  service  has  been  during 
chis  war,  for  the  purposes  of  the  record  ? ' 

Gen.  McAndrew.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  I  was  commandant 
of  the  General  Service  Schools,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  and  on 
the  General  Staff.  Earlv  in  June  I  was  relieved  from  that  dutv  and 
from  the  General  Staff;  that  is,  in  June,  1917,  I  was  relieved  from 
that  duty  and  from  the  General  Staff  and  assigned  to  command  the 
Eighteenth  Infantry.  I  joined  the  Eighteenth  Infantry  and  went 
over  to  France  with  it,  with  the  First  Division,  the  first  troops  to  go 
over.  wShortlv  after  my  arrival  in  France  I  was  detailed  with  Gen. 
Bullard  and  other  officers  to  make  a  study  of  the  French  military 
school  system.  After  a  short  time  spent  in  that  study  I  was  detailed 
to  organize  or  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  first  corps  schools,  and 
latei  detailed  as  commandant  of  the  Army  Service  Schools  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces.  Those  schools  included  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  College  of  the  A.  E.  F.  The  1st  of  May,  1918,  I  was  de- 
tailed as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  American  Expeditionarv  Forces,  and 
continued  as  such  until  early  in  June,  1919,  when  1  was  ordered 
home  to  take  up  mv  present  dutv  as  commandant  of  the  General 
Staff  College. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  Gen.  Pershing's  chief  of  staff,  then, 
during  the  period  of  active  operation  of  the  American  forces  ? 
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Gen.  McAndrew.  During  the  entire  period  of  active  operations; 
yes. 

The  Chairman.  General,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  any  comments  you 
wish  to  make  on  these  bills,  or  any  subject  relating  to  them  on  the 

w      problems  involved  in  them. 

P  Gen.  McAndrew.  I  would  like  to  state  at  the  outset  that  I  first 
saw  the  bills  yesterdav.  I  have  been  absent  on  detached  service  and 
on  a  short  leave  practically  ever  since  my  return  from  France,  and  I 
got  back  to  Washington  only  day  before  yesterday. 

I  have,  however,  very  decided  views  as  to  some  features  of  the  biU, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  it  up,  if  I  may,  starting  in  at  the  beginning 
and  going  through  paragraph  by  paragraph,  as  I  have  looked  it  over. 
I  do  not  mean  that  I  want  to  take  up  every  paragraph,  but  there 
are  certain  paragraphs  that  I  would  like  to  refer  to. 

I  believe  the  bill — that  is,  the  bill  "  to  provide  for  universal  mili- 
tary, naval,  and  vocational  training  and  for  mobilization  of  the  man- 
hood of  the  Nation  in  a  national  emergency" — is  basically  sound. 
I  believe  it  will  prepare  the  Nation  for  war  and  will  enable  us  to  avoid 
the  difficulties  wTe  encountered  in  1917,  should  we  again  become  in- 

|        volved  in  war. 

!  On  the  subject  of  the  strength  of  the  Army,  I  am  not  now  prepared 

I  to  agree  with  the  figures  given  in  the  bill.  I  am  free  to  say  tnat  I 
believe  the  number  to  be  very  large.  I  am  loath  to  disagree,  however, 
with  Gen.  March  and  the  members  of  the  General  Staff  who  prepared 
this  bill,  as  to  the  total  strength  of  our  Regular  Army  in  time  of 
peace.  That  for  two  reasons:  In  the  first  place,  they  have  made 
more  of  a  study  of  the  subject  than  I  have,  and  they  have  had  better 
facilities  for  such  study.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  whatever  sys- 
tem of  universal  military  training  may  be  adopted,  if  any  is  adopted, 
can  not  wholly  function  for  probably  two  or  three  years.  In  the 
meantime  we  must  make  some  preparation  for  emergencies  to  pro- 
vide against  the  possibility  of  becoming  involved  in  any  war  during 
thai  time.     That  probably  makes  it  necessary  to  have  a  larger  Regu- 

i  lar  Establishment  than  wre  would  otherwise  have  or  than  wre  may 
need  after  our  system  of  universal  military  training  goes  into  effect, 
if  such  be  adopted. 

It  always  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  figure  approximating  300,000 
would  probably  meet  our  needs  for  the  present,  but,  as  I  say,  Gen. 
March  and  the  committee  that  made  that  study  know  probably 
more  about  it  than  I  do  just  now. 

Senator  Fletcher.  General,  could  you  have  the  skeleton  organi- 
zation contemplated  by  this  bill,  and  still  limit  the  number  of  men 
and  officers  to  300,000  or  thereabouts  ?  I  mean,  could  you  have  your 
20  divisions,  Infantry  divisions,  and  one  Artillery  division,  etc.,  have 
the  skeleton  organization  just  as  contemplated  here,  and  still  limit 
the  number  of  officers  and  men  to  300,000,  and  function  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  No,  sir;  I  believe  the  strength  of  300,000  would 
be  too  small  for  that  number  of  divisions.     Suppose  wre  assign  a 

I  ^  division  to  defend  the  Panama  Canal;  one  to  Hawaii;  a  division,  or 
a  large  part  of  a  division,  to  the  Philippines,  with  some  troops  in 
Porto  Rico  and  Alaska.  Then  take  the  needs  of  the  coast  defense — 
what  we  call  Coast  Artillery — the  various  services,  and  so  on.  and  you 
can  see  that  the  remainder  to  divide  among  20  divisions  or  21  divisions 

i  would  give  too  small  a  number  for  each  one — that  is,  to  make  them 
in  any  way  effective,  or  even  to  maintain  a  fair  training. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  So,  if  you  were  going  to  reduce  the  number, 
you  would  have  to  cut  down  these  divisions  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes;  you  would  have  to  cut  down  the  number 
of  divisions.  If  we  are  to  maintain  20  divisions,  if  the  system  is 
adopted  of  filling  up  those  divisions  in  time  of  war  by  the  men  who 
will  be  trained  under  a  system  of  universal  training,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  figures  given  in  the  bill  are  not  any  too  large. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  your  regular 
plan  of  discussing  the  bill.  I  just  tried  to  get  that  thing  straight- 
ened out  in  my  own  mind. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Now,  I  think  there  is  a  very  good  feature  of 
this  bill  that  we  most  all  favor,  and  especially  in  the  light  of  our 
experience  in  the  last  war.  Gen.  Bullara  has  already  spoken  of  the 
difficulty  we  met  with  in  trying  to  adapt  old-time  organizations  to 
our  present-day  needs.  The  instance  ho  gave  was  the  machine 
guns.  We  had — I  feel  pretty  sure  it  was  provided  by  law — a  certain 
machine-gun  organization.  That  organization  we  found  was  not  at 
all  adapted  to  present-day  requirements.  That  was  only  one  of 
many  changes  that  had  to  be  made.  It  was  necessary  to  change  the 
number  of  men  in  a  company.  It  was  necessary  to  change  the 
number  of  companies  in  a  regiment.  It  was  necessary  to  change  the 
number  of  regiments  in  a  brigade,  and  so  on  up.  Now,  as  the  war 
went  on,  other  changes  would  probably  have  become  necessary. 

So  it  seems  to  me  essential  to  give  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Army  some  latitude  in  fixing,  in  arranging,  the  details  of  the  dif- 
ferent units  provided  for  for  our  Military  Establishment.  I  believe 
that  to  be  a  very  good  feature  of  the  bilf. 

As  to  the  number  of  general  officers,  I  am  not  prepared  to  express 
an  opinion  on  that.  Undoubtedly  that  has  been  worked  out  on  the 
basis  of  these  20  Infantry  divisions,  1  Cavalry  division,  and  an  Artil- 
lery corps,  and  is  probaoly  correct. 

The  same  thing  as  regards  the  number  of  officers  detailed  for  the 
General  Staff  Corps.  That,  I  believe,  also  has  been  worked  out,  in 
the  light  of  our  experiences  in  the  last  war.  My  experience  as  chief 
of  staff  of  the  A.  E.  F.  convinced  me  that  that  was  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  that  we  had  to  encounter  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
need  of  trained  General  Staff  officers.  Without  General  Staff  officers 
it  was  impossible  to  go  ahead  with  our  organization,  and  it  was  im- 
possible afterwards  to  have  that  organization  function  efficiently. 
We  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  of  course,  a  very  small  General 
Staff,  too  small  to  enable  it  to  function  properly.  In  fact,  my  opin- 
ion is  that  the  General  Staff,  such  as  we  had  before  the  war,  never 
really  found  itself.  Certainly  it  was  not  able  to  do  efficient  general 
staff  work,  due  either  to  its  organization  or  to  deficiency  in  numbers. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  believe  in  liberality  in  the  number  of 
officers  assigned  to  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  are  on  that  point  of  the  General  Staff, 
General,  it  might  be  interesting  to  the  committee  for  you  to  sketch  an 
outline  of  the  work  of  the  General  Staff  which  you  built  up  in  France, 
to  show  us  how  it  functioned  and  how  it  was  organized. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  The  organization  of  the  general  staff  in  France, 
practically  from  the  beginning  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  does  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  the  organization  of  the  General  Staff  right  here  in  Wash- 
'  ^ton,  as  provided  for  by  General  Order  No.  80,  I  believe  it  is — I 
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know  it  is  incorporated  in  one  of  the  hearings.  There  are  two  or 
three  differences,  more  in  name  than  in  practice.  We,  for  instance, 
did  not  have  the  training  and  instruction  branch  under  what  cor- 
responded to  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  War  Department,  and 
which  was  known  as  G-3,  in  the  A.  E.  F.  Training  and  instruction 
was  such  an  important  matter  in  the  A.  E.  F.  with  us  from  the  very 
beginning  that  Gen.  Pershing  concluded  it  would  be  better  to  organize 
a  separate  branch  of  the  general  staff  for  that  purpose.  So  we  had  a 
fifth  section  of  the  general  staff,  known  as  the  training  section,  or 
G-5T  as  we  called  it. 

There  is  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  of  the  present 
General  Staff,  corresponding  very  closely  to  what  was  known  as  our 
supply  division  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  called  G-4.  The  Military  Intelligence 
Division  corresponds  absolutely  with  our  military  intelligence  divi- 
sion, or  our  G-2. 

So  that  there  is  very  little  difference,  as  I  see  it,  in  the  organization 
of  the  General  Staff  here,  and  that  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  absorbed  practically  many  functions  of 
the  chemists  and  ordnance  and  other  supply  bureaus,  did  you  not, 
on  the  other  side  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Of  their  old-time  functions;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  In  fact,  early  in  the  history  of  the  A.  E.  F. ; 
that  is,  before  I  became  Chief  of  Staff,  the  heads  of  the  supply  bureaus 
were  sent,  with  their  administrative  offices  from  Chaumont,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  A.  E.  F.,  down  to  Tours,  the  headquarters  of  Service 
of  Supply.  The  control  of  these  bureaus  was  exercised  through  G-4, 
bv  having  a  deputy  of  each  of  the  chiefs  of  the  bureaus  in  the  office 
o?  G-4,  at  Chaumont.  The  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  who  was  chief 
of  G-4,  or  Supply,  made  known  through  the  deputies  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  services,  what  the  needs  of  troops  would  be,  whether  it  be  in 
clothing,  whether  it  be  in  rations,  whether  in  ammunition,  or  engi- 
neer supplies,  and  then  it  was  the  function  of  the  chief  of  each  service 
to  supply  what  pertained  to  his  own  particular  service  or  bureau. 

In  the  same  way  the  matter  of  transportation  was  arranged.  If, 
for  instance,  a  regulating  station  was  to  be  established,  instructions 
were  given  from  the  proper  general  staff  section,  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  A.  E.  F.,  which  was  G-4,  as  to  just  what  the  size  of  that  regulat- 
ing station  would  be,  as  to  where  it  w*ould  be  located,  and  all  the 
details  necessary  to  enable  the  Engineer  Department  or  Construction 
Department  to  go  ahead  and  put  that  in. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  chief  of  the  section  acted  in  the  name  of 
Gen.  Pershing,  in  other  words  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Following  out  his  policy  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir.  The  way  that  the  work  was  coordi- 
nated and  carried  on  at  the  headquarters  was  this.  Every  morning 
during  the  period  of  active  operations  there  was  a  conference  of  the 
heads  of  the  General  Staff  sections  with  the  Chief  of  Staff.  There 
were  present  the  chiefs  of  sections,  each  one,  as  we  called  them, 
G-l,  G-2,  G-3,  G-4,  and  G-5.  In  addition  there  was  The  Adjutant 
General,  the  Chief  of  Air  Service,  the  Chief  of  Artillery,  the  Inspector 
General,  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  the  Chief  of  Tank  Service,  and 
the  Chief  of  Chetnical  Warfare  when  they  were  present  at  headquar- 
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ters.  All  those  officers  met,  as  I  say,  every  morning  at  the  office  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff.  The  first  thing  done  was  to  orient  those  officers, 
as  we  say,  as  to  what  had  gone  on  since  the  preceding  meeting.  We 
told  them  all  we  had  learned  about  the  enemy's  movements,  the 
position  of  the  enemy;  what  had  been  done;  what  changes  had  been 
made  in  our  own  movements;  and  then  went  on  and  gave  the  con- 
templated movements  on  our  own  side  for  the  succeeding  periods. 
The  matter  was  then  fully  discussed  between  the  different  sections. 
For  instance,  if  it  were  a  movement  of  a  certain  unit,  that  was  a 
matter  for  Operations,  or  G-3,  to  handle.  G-3  would  find  in  handling 
it  that  it  was  necessary  to  consult  G-4,  which  controlled  the  transpor- 
tation. The  Adjutant  General's  office  in  the  meantime  made  note 
of  the  fact  that  that  unit  was  to  be  moved,  and  if  any  orders  were 
necessary,  if  it  was  necessary  to  issue  any  orders  in  regard  to  the 
personnel  of  that  unit,  they  were  issued  by  that  office:  and  within  a 
few  minutes  after  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  all  the  necessary 
orders  were  issued  and  the  thing  was  under  way. 

There  is  another  point  here  or  another  feature  of  this  bill  with 
which  I  can  not  agree,  and  that  is  the  period  of  three  months  allotted 
for  universal  training.  You  have  already  heard  Gen.  Bullard  on 
that  proposition.  I  believe  the  period  to  be  too  short  a  time  to  give 
us  anything  like  a  valuable  soldier.  I  think  that  a  wrong  impression 
or  inference  has  been  drawn  from  our  experience  in  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  that  respect.  I  nave  heard  it  stated  that 
we  found  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  the  three-months' 
soldiers  were  absolutely  dependable  soldiers.  That  is  true  to  some 
extent,  but  only  to  a  slight  extent.  We  did  have  to  make  use  of 
soldiers  who  had  merely  three  months',  training,  and  had  to  make  use 
of  soldiers  who  had  even  less  than  three  months'  training,  but  with 
those  same  soldiers  were  soldiers  of  considerably  more  than  three 
months'  training.  I  should  think  that  the  average  time  of  training 
of  the  soldiers  which  wrere  in  the  combat  organizations  in  France  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period  of  operations — active,  aggressive  opera- 
tions on  our  part — wTas  probably  six  months  or  over,  so  that  we 
fought  the  war,  not  with  three  months'  men,  but  we  fought  the  war 
with  men  of  six  months'  training  or  more  than  six  months'  training, 
and  yet  we  never  put  in  the  line — with  the  possible  exception  of  five 
divisions — we  never  put  into  the  battle  line  a  division  that  was  trained 
as  we  would  like  to  nave  had  it  trained.  They  all  fell  short.  They 
made  up,  of  course,  in  pluck  and  determination  what  they  lacked  in 
training,  but  if  we  had  been  able  to  train  them  a  little  longer  we 
would  have  been  very  glad  of  the  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  Arid  it  would  have  saved  lives  also. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  And  it  would  have  saved  lives. 

Senat:>r  Fletcher.  In  what  particular  were  they  short?  In  what 
particular  work;  or  wavS  it  just  general  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Well,  they  were  short  in  general.  We  noted 
a  lack  of  instruction  in  musketry,  for  one  thing,  and  a  deficiency  in 
the  use  of  gas  masks  and  in  gas  discipline,  as  we  call  it,  and  a  defi- 
ciency in  not  knowing  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  field, 
but  it  wras  really  an  all-around  deficiency  which  could  be  cured  only 
by  a  longer  period  of  training. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Knowing  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  in 
the  field  probably  can  not  be  gained  except  by  actual  experience. 
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Gen.  McAxdrew.  Yes;  you  can  teach  the  soldier  that  in  the 
training  camp. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  can  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  met  company  commanders  who  told  me 
that  some  of  their  riflemen  had  never  fired  a  rifle. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Well,  I  heard  of  that  in  one  division  only. 

Senator  Fletcher.  But  it  does  not  take  six  months  for  them  to 
learn  that. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  they  should  never 
have  had  any  musketry  training  at  all  and  be  found  in  the  battle 
line,  and  I  think  that  such  instances  were  rare:  but  we  had  to  make 
use  of  such  material  as  we  had  over  there,  you  know.  It  was  known 
to  Gen.  Pershing  that  the  war — or  Gen.  Pershing  felt  sure  during  the 
summer  of  1018  that  the  war  could  be  ended  in  1018,  provided  every 
ounce  of  effort  possible  was  put  forward  by  all  of  the  Allies.  He,  of 
course,  was  determined  to  do  his  part  for  America.  We  had  to  use 
divisions  in  training  that  we  would  like  to  have  had  receive  more 
training.  We  had  to  do  this  during  the  hard  fight  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne;  we  put  in  replacements  not  trained,  but  wre  had  to  have 
the  men,  and  they  were  the  only  material  available  and  had  to  be 
used,  because  we  could  not  stop  when  once  we  got  the  Germans 
moving  backward ;  we  had  to  go  ahead. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  think  that  three  months' training 
would  be  better  than  none,  general  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  decidedly,  threo  months'  training  would  be 
better  than  none.  However,  that  is  only  a  start,  Senator.  That  is 
all;  we  look  upon  that  as  a  start. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  agree  with  Gen.  Bullard's  estimate 
that  it  was  not  much  of  a  start  unless  you  had  three  trained  men  to 
train  with  each  of  those  recruits  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Well,  as  I  gathered  his  meaning,  it  is  to  the 
effect  that  if  you  give  a  soldier  onty  three  months'  training  it  is 
more  a  matter  of  absorption  in  his  part  than  actual  training.  If  you 
want  to  teach  the  soldier  the  technique  of  arms,  I  think  you  can  do 
it  in  three  months,  but  there  is  much  more  than  a  knowledge  of 
the  technique  of  the  arms  that  goes  to  make  up  a  soldier.  A  good 
manv  of  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a  soldier  come  only  by 
association  and  actual  experience  in  the  field.  Gen.  Bullard  meant 
the  soldier  can  absorb  those  qualities  during  the  time  stated  if  he 
has  three  trained  soldiers  to  absorb  those  qualities  from. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  view  it,  there  are  two  fundamental  points 
standing  out  in  this  bill — one  is  the  Regular  Army  and  one  is  the 
universal  training,  both  of  which  must  be  paid  for,  and  the  number 
of  men  to  be  trained  here  and  the  cost  of  the  training.  According 
to  the  figures  the  Regular  Army  of  500,000  men  is  going  to  cost  about 
$880,000,000  a.  vear,  or  thereabouts,  while  universal  training  will 
^ost  about  $100*000,000  a  year.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  spend 
^nore  money  on  the  universal  training  and  to  lengthen  the  period 
of  training  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  think  that  it  would,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  be  the  better  plan  in  the  long 
run? 
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Gen.  McAndrew.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whatever  size  the  Regular 
Army  may  be,  the  peace  military  establishment  would  never  be  found 
sufficient  for  us  in  case  of  war.  We  can  never  stop  with  the  regular 
peace  military  establishment.  We  must  rely  in  war  upon  the  trained 
citizenship  or  the  citizenship  in  training  in  general  in  the  country.  A 
It  is  better,  to  my  mind,  for  the  younger  element,  the  young  manhood  ^ 
of  the  nation,  to  be  well  trained  to  do  its  part  when  war  comes,  and 
undoubtedly  if  it  is  a  question  of  a  limited  expense,  which  it  must  be, 
as  I  realize,  it  is  undoubtedly  better  to  put  a  larger  appropriation  in 
universal  military  training  rather  than  in  a  military  establishment. 
I  wish  you  to  understand  that  those  are  my  personal  views,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  are  very  glad  to  get  them,  General.  We 
want  the  views  of  everv  one. 

Senator  New.  As  I  figure  the  difference  between  Gen.  McAndrew's 
idea  of  300,000  and  576,000  provided  for  in  the  bill,  and  according  to 
the  basis  of  expense  made  in  the  bill,  the  difference  is  $441,000,000  a 
year  saved. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  worth  considering. 

Senator  New.  Yes,  in  these  davs,  as  Senator  Thomas  savs. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Now,  Senator,  of  course,  I  would  like  to  have 
it  understood  that  I  have  not  made  such  a  complete  study  of  the  sub- 
ject which  will  permit  me  to  say  flatly  300,000  or  350,000,  or 

Senator  New.  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  in  the  bill  is  interesting  to  you,  from 
your  standpoint,  Gen.  McAndrew? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  In  regard  to  the  new  corps  provided  for,  I  am 
not  quite  prepared  to  say  that  any  necessity  exists  for  a  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps  in  distinction  from  the  Transportation  Corps.     There  are 
reasons,  however,  for  a  separate  corps,  for  a  new  Motor  Transport 
Corps.     Of  course  the  motor  transport  goes  right  up  to  the  very  front 
line,  and  what  there  is  of  the  Motor  Transport  with  the  fighting  troops 
must  be  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  commanding  general  of 
those  troops.     The  authority  in  the  commanding  general  of  such. 
troops  as  to  transport  commences  at  what  is  known  as  the  "railhead." 
Back  of  the  railhead  the  Transportation  Corps  will  function.     The 
Transportation  Corps,  however,  in  turn  must  have  motor  transport 
at  its  disposal.     There  are  many  times  that  it  can  not  be  supplied  by 
railroad  or  water,  and  when  they  will  need  the  motor  transportation. 
While  there  are  some  very  good  reasons  for  a  separation  of  the  corps, 
it  looks  to  me  as  though  they  might  possibly  be  combined  in  one  corps. 

The  Chairman.  In  times  of  peace  the  work  of  the  Transportation 
Corps  would  be  comparatively  small;  of  course  it  has  been  exceed- 
ingly heavy  during  the  last  two  years. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Well,  it  will  be,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  it  will 
be  comparatively  heavy  if  we  provide  for  such  a  system  of  military 
training  as  outlined.  If  there  are  going  to  be  600,000  young  men. 
carried  from  their  homes  to  the  camps  and  from  the  camps  back 
to  their  homes  each  year,  the  necessary  shipping  about  of  (these^ 
young  men  will  make  a  considerable  call  on  the  Transportation  CorpsS 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  the  Motor  Transportation  Corps  -will 
likewise  not  need  to  be  very  large  in  times  of  peace  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  No,  provided  it  is  capable  of  quick  expansion  in 
time  of  war.  Of  course,  th$  needs  of  the  motor  transportation  can 
be  closely  figured  out. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  But  there  will  not  be  a  great  deal  of  trans- 
portation work  in  time  of  peace  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  There  will  not  be  a  great  deal  of  motor  trans- 

I    portation  work  in  times  of  peace  in  our  country.     But  that  was  one 

gfcof  the  greatest  difficulties  that  we  experienced  in  France,  the  need  of 

l^motor  transportation.     At  no  time  did  we  have  more  than  35  to  40 

per  cent  of  the  motor  transportation  that  seemed  absolutely  necessary 

and  that  other  armies  found  necessary  in  war. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  was  due  to  what? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  should  say  that  the  ond  controlling  factor  was 
lack  of  ocean  tonnage. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  were  the  other  armies  supplied  with  the 
motor  transportation  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Well,  I  would  not  call  the  other  armies  amply 
supplied,  but  they  were  better  off  than  we  were.  Time  and  time 
again  we  had  to  call  on  the  French  to  help  us  out  in  the  matter  of 
motor  transportation.  When  our  Third  Division  moved  up  to  the 
Maine  from  its  training  area  it  was  necessary — that  was  in  the  latter 

?art  of  May,  1918 — it  was  necessary  to  move  them  in  French  trucks. 
Fe  did  not  have  the  trucks.  The  trucks  possibly  were  over  in  this 
country — they  undoubtedly  were — but  we  did  not  have  the  ocean 
tonnage  to  move  them  to  the  other  side,  so  we  had  to  call  on  the 
French  to  help  us  out. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  that  happen  in  a  good  many  instances  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Oh,  yes;  in  fact,  we  had  to  call  on  the  French  a 
great  deal  for  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  a  good  part  of  the  Second  Division  had 
to  march  a  good  part  of  the  way  when  they  were  moved  out 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  think  they  disembarked  or  debussed  at  Meaux. 
I  should  judjje  Meaux  is  about  20  or  25  miles  west  of  Chateau  Thiery, 
and  they  had  to  march  that  distance,  of  course. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  you  did  not  have  motor  transports  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  We  had  some  motor  trucks. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  make  that  suggestion  to  the  commit- 
tee, for  the  committee  to  consider,  the  combination  of  the  motor 
transportation 

Gen.  McAndrew  (interrupting).  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
there  is  any  necessity  for  the  two  corps. 

Senator  Sutherland.  If  we  had  a  motor  transport  branch  of  the 
transportation  service,  it  might  answer  the  purpose? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  It  might  answer  the  purpose  and  would  avoid 
the  instituting  of  a  separate  corps. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  cut  down  the  overhead  expenses 
some? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  think  it  probably  would.     I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that. 
i      Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  think  we  need  a  Tank  Corps  ? 
It  Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  we 
Rteed  a  Tank  Corps.     The  tanks  did  splendid  work  in  France,  and  they 
did  splendid  work  under  the  greatest  of  difficulties.     I   think  we 
decidedly  ought  to  have  a  Tank  Corps  and  that  it  ought  to  be  devel- 
oped to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  about  the  Chemical  Warfare  ? 
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Gen.  McAndrew.  Well,  there  we  touch  on  the  ground  of  inter- 
national policy.  If  we  could  by  any  agreement  among  the  nations 
of  the  woild  do  away  with  the  use  of  poisonous  gas  in  warfaie,  I  am 
in  favor  of  doing  away  with  it;  but  if  we  are  to  use  poisonous  gases 
as  a  weapon  of  waifaie  in  future  wars,  and  if  there  is  any  possibility^ 
of  their  being  used  even,  we  certainly  must  not  be  found  behindhand™ 
in  the  preparation  for  such  use. 

Senator  Thomas.  If  my  recollection  serves  mo  right,  all  of  the 
great  powers  did  agree  not  to  use  poisonous  gases  at  The  Hague  Con- 
vention, but  they  do  use  them  nevertheless,  Germany  of  course  being 
the  first  offender. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Well,  in  war  necessity  will  drive  a  nation  to 
almost  any  measure. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  is,  an  agreement,  however,  solemnly  made, 
might  yield  to  the  force  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes;  it  might  yield  to  the  force  of  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  and  self-preservation  in  a  nation  is  just  as  strong 
as  in  the  individual. 

Senator  Thomas.  It  is  well  enough,  then,  to  keep  our  powder*  dry 
although  we  may  trust  in  God. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  think  it  is.  I  believe,  under  those  conditions, 
it  is  well  to  have  a  separate  Chemical  Warfare  Service.  However, 
until  we  know  what  the  outcome  is  to  be  the  plan  provided  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  in  the  Chief  of  Staff's  bill,  we  can  possibly  do  nothing 
better.  The  putting  of  it  under  the  Engineers  may  work  out  all 
right;  at  least  the  work  will  be  kept  up. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  how  about  the  liquid  fire? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Liciuid  fire  is,  of  course,  a  weapon  of  very 
limited  application.  I  think  where  it  could  be  used  in  close  trench 
warfare,  it  was  the  most  horrible  weapon  the  .war  produced,  but 
fortunately  it  is  a  weapon  of  very  limited  application.  It  may  be 
developed,  of  course,  later  on,  and  they  may  be  able  to  use  it  at 
longer  distances. 

Senator  Fletcher.  At  what  distance  could  it  be  used,  do  you 
know  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  do  not  think  it  was  effective  at  more  than  35 
or  40  feet.  I  am  not  positive  as  to  that  right  now.  I  have  seen  it 
used. 

Senator  New.  It  is  valuable  only  in  close  contact  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  feature  of  the  bill  that  you 
have  in  mind  you  would  like  to  speak  of,  General  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  think  not,  sir.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  had 
time  to  study  over. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  with  Gen.  Bullard  in  making  pro- 
motions by  selection  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  say  that  I  am  a  convert  to  that 
idea.  Before  the  war  I  was  opposed  to  the  principle  of  making  pro-^ 
motions  by  selections,  but  I  found  the  old  system  simply  made  an£ 
additional  feature  we  had  to  scrap  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when 
we  had  to  come  to  the  principle  of  promotion  by  selection,  otherwise 
we  would  not  have  gotten  anywhere.  So  I  am  converted  to  the  view 
that  promotion  by  selection  is  best,  and  will  give  us  a  more  efficient 
army. 
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The  Chairman.  And  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  General  Staff 
has  ever  recommended  it,  is  it  not  ? 

Gen.  McAxdrew.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  sir.  It  may  be  that  it 
has  been  recommended  before.  I  believe  it  has.  I  believe  this, 
that  there  is  a  very  strong  sentiment  in  the  Army  against  promotion 

y  selection.  They  agree  that  the  principle  is  right — they  can  not 
disagree  in  regard  to  that.  Of  course  in  principle  we  will  all  admit 
that  the  best  men  ought  to  receive  the  promotions,  but  the  reason 
the  Army  almost  as  a  whole  is  opposed  to  it  is  that  they  fear  the 
manner  of  the  enforcement  of  any  such  principle. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  wordjp,  they  are  afraid  of  favoritism? 

Gen.  McAxdrew.  Yes;  they  are  afraid  of  favoritism,  and  yet  it 
seems  to  me  we  could  eliminate  that  in  time,  at  least. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  could  you  not,  by  the  process  of 
elimination,  also  make  the  promotion  by  seniority  effective  ? 

Gen.  McAxdrew.  I  think  that  next  to  the  principle  of  promotion 
by  selection  that  is  the  best  method  of  promotion.  The  next  one  is 
to  have  a  certain  proportion  of  appointments  or  promotions  made  by 
selection,  25  per  cent  of  them,  or  30  per  cent,  and  have  the  rest  made 
bv  seniority.  But  a  system  of  promotion  by  selection,  or  a  system 
of  elimination,  with  some  promotion  by  selection,  would  probably 
answer  our  needs  better  now. 

Senator  New.  And  you  think  that  should  extend  through  all  the 
corps,  from  the  general  officers  down  to  the  second  lieutenant  ? 

Gen.  McAxdrew.  Well,  I  think  that  the  provision  of  the  bill  which 

Erovides  for  the  promotion  from  second  lieutenant  to  first  lieutenant 
y  seniority  is  wise,  because  the  young  officer  of  one  or  two  years' 
experience  has  not  found  himself,  and  probably  can  not  impress  his 
emciencv  on  the  officers  over  him.  He  must  be  given  a  little  bit  of 
time  to  iind  himself  and  let  the  superior  see  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is. 
I  think  that  the  feature  of  the  bill  which  provides  for  promotion  from 
second  to  first  lieutenant  by  seniority  is  all  right.  Possibly  you  could 
extend  that  to  a  captaincy,  but  beyond  that  I  think  that  promotion 
by  selection  should  be  the  rule,  or  that  a  good  proportion  of  the  pro- 
motions beyond  that  should  be  by  selection. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  have  any  comment  to  make  on  the 
proposal  of  erecting  separate  airships  ? 

Gen.  McAxdrew.  Yes,  sir;  I  have.  I  believe,  as  a  military  prin- 
ciple, the  air  service  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Army — that 
b,  I  mean,  of  course,  the  land  service  should  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Army  and  that  the  Navy  must  have  its  own  air  service  under  its 
own  control.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  correct  principle  to  take  the 
training  of  aviators  or  the  training  of  the  air  personnel,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  material,  and  so  on,- out  from  under  the  control  of  the 
unite  which  will  have  to  use  them  in  time  of  war. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  we  do  to  stop  the  duplication  that  is 
now  going  on  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  both  working  in  aviation? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  As  t  understand  it,   there  was  a  joint  board 

pointed  recently  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  take  care  of  that 
and  to  work  in  coordination. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  coordina- 
tion and  about  joint  boards,  but  if  they  have  not  got  the  power,  they 
senerally  fall  down.  We  are  training  aviators  in  much  the  same  way 
for  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  we  have  a  double  overhead 
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expense.  They  use  the  same  kind  of  machine  and  everything,  and 
I  should  like  to  know  where  does  the  naval  aviation  stop  and  the 
Army  aviation  commence.  Great  Britain  has  figured  it  out,  it 
seems,  whether  completely  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  have  figured  out 
some  way  of  combining  some  of  their  efforts  under  one  head M 

Gen.  McAndrew.  With  simply  the  military  and  naval  end  of  it!   Q 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

'  Gen.  McAndrew.  They  do  not  attempt  to  tie  it  up  with  the  com- 
mercial end  of  it  at  all. 

Senator  New.  In  the  bill  before  this  committee,  which  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  separate  department  of  aeronautics,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  units  shall  be  under  the  tactical  control  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  in  active  military  and  naval  operations.  A  separate  de- 
partment of  aeronautics  is  created,  and  there  is  incorporated  in  the 
till  a  section  which  gives  the  Army  and  Navy  commanders  complete 
tactical  control  of  all  the  auxiliary  units  of  the  air  forces. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  But  it  does  not  gire  them  control  of  the 
training. 

Senator  New.  Yes — no,  the  training  is  conducted  under  the  de- 
partment of  aeronautics. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  think  that  that  is 

Senator  N*ew  (interrupting).  But  subject,  of  course,  to  the  officers' 
personnel  provided  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments 

Gen.  McAndrew.  And  the  training  would  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Army  and  Navy  then  ? 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Army  and  Navy  officers  in  charge  of  it. 

Senator  New.  Army  and  Navy  officers  in  charge  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  effort  to  prevent  the  duplication  going  on, 
and  many  of  us  believe  that  this  air  game  is  in  its  infancy  and  that 
it  will  grow  up  to  be  a  very  large  branch  of  the  military  affairs,  as 
large  as  the  branches  operating  on  dry  land  and  sea. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes;  undoubtedly  it  is  only  in  its  infancy.  We 
know  that.     In  a  military  sense  it  is  only  in  its  infancy. 

Senator  New.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  British  system,  General? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  No,  sir;  I  am  not.  At  one  time  I  was,  but  I 
have  gotten  somewhat  away  from  it.  Gen.  Trenchard,  in  charge  of 
the  long-distance  bombing  operation  of  the  British  service,  was  with 
us  in  Chaumont  for  a  long  time,  and  I  got  acquainted  with  it,  but  I 
have  forgotten  it 

Senator  New.  It  is  of  course  a  separate  organization,  and  its  tac- 
tical units  are  under  the  control  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  time  of 
actual  operation,  and  I  understand  that  Mr.  Clemenceau,  of  France, 
has  recommended  very  recently  the  establishment  of  a  separate  de- 
partment in  France.  I  understand  that  the  same  is  in  contempla- 
tion in  Italy,  and  separate  departments  have  really  been  completed 
and  have  been  temporarily  assigned  in  the  case  of  France  to  the 
Bureau  of  War,  and  in  Italy  to  the  Bureau  of  Commerce. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  think  not A 

Senator  New  (interrupting).  But  that  is  in  each  case  temporar* 
only,  and  the  recommendations  are  for  the  creation  of  a  separate  de- 
partment in  each  case. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  And  it  takes  in  all  their  activities,  army,  navy, 
and  so  on. 
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Senator  New.  And  takes  in  all  of  their  activities. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  are  your  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
Army  should  take  care  of  the  air  service  for  itself  and  the  Navy  should 
take  care  of  the  air  service  for  itself  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  A  department — if  we  have  to  combine  the 
Army  and  Navy  Air  Service  in  one  department,  in  order  to  get  com- 
plete liaison  ana  understanding  and  coordination  of  the  work — might 
not  be  objectionable  from  a  military  viewpoint;  but  if  the  Army  is  to 
have  no  control  or  not  full  control  of  the  training  of  the  aviators  that 
in  war  must  work  with  the  Army,  I  think  the  principle  is  wrong. 

The  moment  that  our  Army  gets  anywhere  near  the  hostile  army, 
of  course  the  airplanes  must  go  out,  the  air  squadrons  must  go  out. 
The  Army  must  nave  full  control  of  such  air  squadrons  as  may  be 
sent  out  to  seek  the  enemy,  either  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  or  for 
the  purpose  of  observation.  Then,  too,  during  combat  the  Army 
must  have  actual  control  over  the  duties  of  observation  and  of  pro- 
tection and  all  that,  which  must  be  just  as  much  under  the  control 
of  the  Army  as  are  the  movements  ot  the  infantry  and  the  artillery. 
We  feel  that  the  Army  must  train  the  men  who  are  closely  associated 
in  fighting,  and  as  closely  associated  in  fighting  as  the  other  services 
are  with  the  Air  Service. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  the  Army  ought  to  know  how  many  men 
thev  need,  and  how  many  planes,  and  the  kind  of  men,  and  the 
training,  and  the  kind  of  use  to  be  made  of  them. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  And  I  think  that  all  those  ought  to  be  functions 
of  the  Army. 

Senator  New.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  to  interfere  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  that.  I  think  it  is  certainly  axiomatic  that 
the  commander  of  forces  in  action  must  have  control  of  all  branches, 
and  so  I  say,  under  the  operation  of  this  bill  before  us,  certainly  the 
Army  has  the  opportunity,  the  Army  Engineers,  the  aeronautical 
engineers,  the  opportunity  of  selecting  their  own  and  recommending 
their  own  types  of  machines,  and  there  is  nothing  to  interefere  with 
that:  but  without  going  into  too  great  a  discussion,  or  too  wide  a 
discussion,  of  the  whole  subject  now,  some  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  at  least  believe  that  if  the  Army  is  to  have  any  machines 
at  all,  or  the  means  of  getting  them  in  time  of  necessity,  that  we  must 
preserve  in  this  country  something  of  the  organization  which  still 
exists  for  the  purpose,  ii  the  Army  itself  is  not  equipped  to  continue 
that  organization,  that  business  organization,  if  the  Army  demands 
are  not  sufficient  to  justify  that  organization  in  continuance,  that 
there  must  be  other  demands,  commercial  demands,  which  must  be 
met,  and  that  the  business  of  commercial  demands  in  rather  large 
quantities  alone  will  suffice  to  keep  this  business  organization  going, 
so  that  it  may  be  on  hand  to  produce  military  machines  quickly,  in 
the  event  of  occasion  for  it  or  a  sudden  emergency. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  It  appears  to  me,  Senator,  that  in  making  use 
of  such  establishments  which  are  mainly  for  the  production  of  com- 
mercial machines,  that  if  the  money  to  be  spent  by  the  Army  in 
procuring  machines — and,  of  course,  that  is  not  a  small  amount— il 
that  13  distributed  among  the  factories  organized  lor  the  production 
of  commercial  machines  to  such  an  extent  that  those  same  factories 
will  change  enough  of  their  machinery  to  produce  the  type  of  plane 
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needed  by  the  Army,  keep  them  up  in  peace  times,  they  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  start  in  and  produce  Army  planes  when  war  comes. 
Senator  New.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  In  other  words,  it  they  have  a  few  trained  men, 
if  a  factory  at  such  and  such  a  place  turns  out  only  five  machines  a  m 
year  for  the  Army,  that  same  machinery  which  will  turn  out  those  % 
five  planes  and  have  the  men  also  skilled  in  turning  them  out,  it  will 
have  continually  that  machinery  and  the  skilled  men,  so  that  it  will 
be  easier  lor  them  to  expand  in  time  of  war. 

Senator  New.  Of  course  what  would  be  immediately  needed  in 
case  of  a  military  emergency  would  be  very  sudden  and  very  great 
expansion  of  productive  capacity. 
Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Now,  if  we  have  in  this  country  plants  only  sufficient 
to  meet  the  commercial  and  the  military  demands  of  this  country,  we 
will  cripple  the  commercial  demands  or  the  commercial  capacity  if 

ou  stop  all  that  and  turn  it  to  the  production  of  military  machines; 

ut  suppose  this  country  were  manufacturing  machines  and  selling 
them  to  other  countries — just  as  England  is  now  doing — sehing  them 
to  South  American  countries,  for  instance — vou  could  commandeer 
the  plants  and  divert  all  of  the  capacity  of  them  and  have  all  of  the 
capacity  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  planes  for  other  countries 
without  interfering  with  what  they  were  producing  for  your  own 
needs,  either  military  or  commercial  purposes,  and  in  time  of  neces- 
sity all  you  would  stop  would  be  what  was  needful  to  somebody  else. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  this  verv 
moment  there  are  a  number  of  representatives  of  English  airplane 
manufacturers  and  French  airplane  manufacturers  not  only  in  South 
America  and  in  other  countries  selling  planes  of  their  manufacture, 
but  they  are  in  the  United  States,  trving  to  sell  them  here,  and  cre- 
ating a  demand  in  the  United  States  for  planes  of  British  and  French 
manufacture.  I  can  give  the  name  of  the  agent.  One  thing  that  I  had 
in  mind  is  the  prevention  of  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  industry 
in  this  country  and  the  diversion  of  American  commercial  demand 
even  to  foreign  plants;  as  a  military  necessity  I  think  that  it  should 
be  seen  to  that  there  is  continued  in  this  country  a  sufficient  manu- 
facturing capacity  to  meet  the  great  necessities  that  will  arise  in 
case  of  such  emergency,  because  the  necessities  next  time  are  to  be 
vastly  greater  than  they  were  last  time,  and  they  must  be  met  much 
more  quickly. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes;  we  may  not  have  18  months  to  get  ready. 

Senator  New.  We  may  not  have  18  months  to  get  reaay  and  to 
produce  our  planes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  a  time  elapsed  between  our  entering 
the  war  and  the  first  instance  of  American  troops  attempting  a  serious 
offensive  against  the  enemy  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Well/ the  declaration  of  war  was  April  6,  1917, 
and  the  first  serious  offensive  operation  on  the  part  of  the  Americans 
was  July  18,  1918.  f 

The  Chairman.  At  Soissons. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  at  Soissons.  Of  course  there  was  an  en- 
gagement at  Cantigny,  and  while  it  was  a  small  one,  it  was  important 
in  that  it  was  a  splendid  victory,  and  it  raised  the  morale  of  the 
American  troops  and  the  morale  of  our  Allies,  and,  above  all,  de- 
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pressed  the  morale  of  the  Germans.  But  it  really  was  not  a  serious 
offensive  operation,  but  it  was  an  offensive  operation  with  limited 
objectives. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  14£  months  went  by  before  this  great 
country  could  launch  a  serious  attack  against  Germany  ? 

Gen.  Mc Andrew.  Yes,  sir;  and  at  that  time  we  had  comparatively 
few  divisions.  In  fact,  in  the  Soissons  offensive  there  were  at  first 
only  two  divisions  actively  engaged,  the  First  and  Second,  with  the 
Twenty-sixth,  of  course,  and  the  Forty-second 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  And  that  was  followed  with  several 
others? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Followed  later  by  several  others,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  soon  difi  we  come  through  with  air- 
planes, get  there  with  airplanes  ?  The  Senator  from  Indiana  could 
probably  tell 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  the  figures  right  now. 
I  really  can  not  say  offhand  wnen  we  did  begin  to  get  airplanes.  At 
the  time  of  the  armistice  we  had  probably — we  had  in  use  probably 
250  or  300  American  made  airplanes. 

Senator  New.  The  DH-4'8. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  They  were  the  DH-4's. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  was  it  the  purpose 

Senator  New  (interrupting).  The  first  American  plane  crossed  on 
the  7th  of  August,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  Sixteen  months  after. 

Senator  New.  Sixteen  months. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  were  those  planes  that  you  were  speak- 
ing of  in  use  for  bombing  or  observation  purposes  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  They  were  being  used  for  bombing  and  observa- 
tion purposes;  and,  of  course,  we  did  not  have  the  pursuit  planes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Even  at  that  time  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  We  were  getting  some  at  that  time. 

Senator  Sutherland.  From  France  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes ;  from  the  French. 

Senator  New.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  States  never  did 
send  what  might  probably  be  called  a  pursuit  plane  or  fighting  plane 
across  the  ocean  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question  be- 
cause, really,  I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  subject. 

Senator  New.  We  sent  nothing  but  the  DH-4.  That  is  the  only 
plane  we  sent  there. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  think  that  that  is  all  that  we  received. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  some  of  the  planes  burned  up  over  there, 
were  those  some  that  you  spoke  of  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  burned  up  in  action  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  No;  burned  up  recently,  since  the  armistice 
has  been  signed,  I  think,  in  a  bonfire,  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  They  were  gotten  rid  of  because  they  had  no 
salable  value ;  I  feel  sure  as  to  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  were  not  over  there  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  was  over  there  a  part  of  the  time;  I  did  not 
leave  France  until  early  in  June. 

Senator  Thomas.  It  would  have  cost  more  to  keep  them  in  custody 
than  they  were  actually  worth  and  they  were  of  no  market  value. 
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Gen.  McAVdrew.  Yes;  we  often  decided  on  the  destruction  of 
used  material.  There  was  no  market  for  it  over  there,  and  to  ship  it 
back  here  would  have  cost  more  than  the  stuff  was  worth.  An  air- 
plane is  a  rather  delicate  thing  in  a  way,  and  an  injury  that  might  not 
be  very  evident  on  the  surface,  might  make  it  almost  worthless. 

Senator  Fletcher.  We  had  Americans  in  the  service  using  French 
planes  long  before  we  were  able  to  supply  the  planes  from  this 
countrv,  had  we  not? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  we  had  a  lot  of  men  trained,  waiting  for 
planes,  and  we  shipped  a  lot  of  material  to  the  French  from  which  to 
build  planes. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  believe  that  the  French  were  making  every 
«ffort  to  supply  us  with  planes,  as  well  as  to  meet  their  own  needs, 
but  the  demands  were  so  tremendous,  and  they  were  being  used  up 
so  fast  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  keep  us  supplied  with  any- 
thing like  the  number  that  we  needed. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  we  sent  over  to  the  French 
a  great  deal  of  material  which  they  used  in  their  factories  to  build  the 
planes  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Da  you  mean  for  themselves  ? 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  mean  for  themselves;  yes. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  That  probably  was  the  case.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  that,  however.  But  if  they  manufactured  planes  from  that 
material,  their  own  army  needed  them,  and  they  probably  would 
have  sent  them  to  their  own  army.  For  instance,  it  was  not  alto- 
gether a  question  of  who  were  to  use  the  planes,  especially  where  the 
American  troops  were  fighting  with  the  French  troops;  they  would 
probably  be  used  in  the  same  military  operations.  It  was  not  so 
much  that  question  as  the  question  of  getting  the  planes  on  the 
ground. 

Senator  New.  I  understand  that  you  have  never  had  any  personal 
experience  with  the  airplanes? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  No,  sir. 

Senator  New.  While  you  have  been  in  general  command,  you  are 
not  a  practical  aviation  man,  and  know  nothing  about  the  different 
types  of  planes  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  That  is  true. 

Senator  New.  Otherwise,  I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions  of 

you. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  broach  one  topic  to  you  which  I 
think  is  very  important,  in  view  of  the  necessity  that  Congress  meet 
the  public  sentiment  and  to  enact  legislation  which  will  be  accepted 
cheerfully  by  the  public.  Have  you  any  comment  to  make  on  the 
psychology  of  the  soldier  under  tne  present  military  system,  as  dis- 
played in  France  or  anywhere  else,  in  recent  years  under  your  observa- 
tion ?  In  other  words,  a  good  many  of  the  returning  soldiers,  and 
•quite  a  number  of  the  returning  officers  reflect  a  certain  amount  of  m 
discontent  with  the  service.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  come  to 
your  ears  or  not,  but  it  has  come  to  the  ears  of  many  of  the  officers 
and  the  Senators  and  Congressmen,  and,  whatever  military  policy 
we  have,  we  have  got  to  have  one  to  meet  that  situation,  if  it  exists. 
What  was  the  situation  in  France  toward  the  end  of  our  operations 
and  after  the  armistice  was  signed  ? 
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Gen.  McAndrew.  Well,  so  far  as  the  psychological  effect  is  con- 
cerned, on  the  men  themselves,  the  armistice  came  at  the  wrong  time. 
It  came  at  the  very  worst  season  of  the  year,  the  rainy  season,  with 
a  period  of  short  days  and  long  nights ;  our  troops  had  no  shelter,  up 
in  the  devastated  region,  no  adequate  shelter  of  any  kind,  and  had 
very  little  in  the  way  of,  comforts,  and,  first  of  all,  they  wanted  to 
come  home  riejht  away.  They  could  not  understand  why  they  could 
not  be  turnea  loose  at  once.  They  wanted  to  go  to  raris  and  to 
other  places,  and  they  could  not  go,  of  course,  and  they  wanted  to 
stop  training  and  instruction,  which  would  not  have  been  very 
advisable  or  wise  on  our  part,  and  pretty  nearly  everything  went 
against  their  grain.  The  result  was  tnat  the  soldier  thought  tnat  he 
was  being  imposed  upon.  After  a  while  we  got  better  weather,  and 
with  the  movement  of  the  troops  into  more  comfortable  building 
area,  it  tended  to  correct  that  feeling.  Now,  we  have  had  in  the  old 
Army,  we  have  ofter  heard  it  spoken  of,  the  old  soldier  growls,  and 
the  soldier  will  growl,  of  course.  He  takes  a  good  deal  of  nis  troubles 
out  in  growling.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  in  the  end,  the  soldiers  came 
to  realize  that  whatever  discomforts  they  were  subjected  to  were 
unavoidable,  and  that  everything  was  being  done  for  them  that 
could  possibly  be  done.  I  am  satisfied  that  so  far  as  the  sentiment 
of  the  men  who  served  in  France  is  concerned,  that  it  is  changing 
right  now,  and  that  the  men  are  beginning  to  take  a  more  reasonable 
view  of  conditions  over  there  and  are  beginning  to  see  that  every- 
thing was  done  that  could  be  done  for  them,  and  the  discomforts  and 
hardships  they  endured  were  really  inseparable  from  war. 

We  will  admit  that  at  times,  in  active  operations,  some  of  our 
troops  went  hungry — they  missed  their  meals,  missed  more  than  one 
meal  at  times.  They  slept  in  the  mud,  and  that,  too,  in  some  of  the 
coldest  seasons  in  France,  and  they  had  not  a  change  of  underclothes 
at  times,  and  there  were  times  when  wounded  it  was  impossible  to 
reach  them,  and  they  may  have  not  been  attended  to  very  promptly, 
although  there  was  very  little  of  that  on  our  part.  All  those  things 
did  happen.  We  make  no  excuses  for  them.  They  always  happen  m 
war,  and  they  always  will  happen  in  war,  but  when  all  is  said  and  done 
we  can  say  this :  That  there  never  was  in  history  an  Army  better  taken 
care  of  than  was  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France.  They 
were  given  every  comfort  possible  to  give  them;  they  had  a  good,  lib- 
eral ration ;  that  ration  got  up  to  them  even  during  the  trying  days  of 
theMeuse-Argonne,  the  wounded  were  taken  care  of,  the  men  who  were 
wounded  were  evacuated  ti  the  rear  very  comfortably,  in  very  comfort- 
able hospitals  trains,  and  put  in  very  c jmfortable  hospitals,  and  were 
well  taken  care  of.  That  is  the  history  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces,  and  all  those  things  are  beginning  now  to  appeal  to 
the  men  who  are  coming  home.  The  men  had  onlv  a  narrow  view- 
point over  there  and  saw  only  what  affected  them  directly,  and  that 
was  usually  to  their  discomfort.  They  did  not  know  the  broader 
problem  which  they  are  beginning  to  learn  something  about  now. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  my  questions  t  >  Gen.  Bullard  was  prompted 
bv  an  observation  that  I  have  neard  many  times,  and  that  was  it  was 
thought  it  would  be  a  wiser  plan  to  turn  over  these  men  after  three 
months'  training  to  troops  immediately  and  to  other  regiments,  so 
that  a  man  would  not  he  with  'his  own  regiment,  the  members  of 
which  he  is  acquainted  with.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  criticism  of  the 
ruthless  breaking  up  of  organizations  in  the  Army.     A  boy  trained, 
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we  will  say,  for  quite  a  time  with  boys  who  were  his  neighbors  from 
his  home,  and  he  knew  them.  He  knew  his  non-coms.,  his  corporals, 
and  his  sergeants  and  his  lieutenants  and  his  captains,  but  they 
would  be  taken  away  from  them,  and  a  crowd  of  20  boys  who  knew 
each  other  would  be  scattered  about  the  face  of  the  earth  and  they  m 
would  be  put  into  strange  outfits.  Do  yoji  think  that  that  was  a  ™ 
good  plan?  They  were  assigned  to  strange  outfits  and  put  in  with 
those  whom  they  did  not  know,  and  they  were  treated  in  a  way  as 
though  they  were  automatons.  It  might  not  have  been  possible  to 
avoid  it,  but  that  is  the  way  they  did  with  a  number  of  the  men.  It 
may  have  been  possible  that  they  had  to  be  treated  en  masse  and 
sent  wherever  vacancies  were  to  be  filled.  And  this  bill  fails  to 
take  into  consideration  the  enormous  military  asset  to  the  Army 
which  will  exist  in  case  they  do  recruit  from  a  certain  locality  simply 
the  men  who  are  with  each  other.  There  was  a  feeling  in  the  War 
Department  to  establish  a  practice  to  treat  men  as  though  they  are 
just  as  good  soldiers,  no  matter  where  you  put  them,  or  with  whom 
they  may  be  training.  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  it  was  a  good 
plan  to  assign  the  men  from  a  three  months'  training  camp  to  reserve 
regiments  somewhere  when  they  leave  the  camp- 

Gen.  McAndrew.  And  give  them  a  couple  of  weeks7  instruction. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  we  can  afford  it. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  think  decidedly  that  is  the  plan  to  follow. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  have  been  told  by  officers  in.  the  Inspector 
General's  Department  of  the  straggling  you  did  have  over  there 
toward  the  end  of  the  operations  or  after  the  armistice,  and  that  it 
was  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  men  left  the  units 
to  which  they  had  been  assigned  and  tramped  the  roads  of  France 
trying  to  find  their  old  companies  and  get  back  to  their  old  friends. 
Tney  were  homesick  for  their  original  units. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Well,  one  of  the  very  first  orders  issued  by  Gen. 
Pershing,  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  was  to  the  effect  triat  all 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  would  be  returned  as  far  as  practicable 
to  their  old  units,  provided  they  wanted  to  go  back.  We  followed 
that  out,  and  in  spite  of  great  difficulties  I  think  we  succeeded  in 
getting  the  vast  majority  of  the  men  back  to  their  old  units,  so  that 
if  they  wanted  to  return  to  the  United  States  with  their  old  comrades 
they  could  do  so.  In  some  instances  the  men  had  made  friends  in 
their  new  organizations  and  did  not  care  to  go  back,  and  did  not 
want  to  go  back.  We  recognized  the  conditions  vou  speak  of  over 
in  France,  and,  of  course,  the  breaking  up  of  divisions  and  units 
was  not  done  by  us  because  wo  believed  in  that  as  a  principle,  for,  in 
fact,  we  were  opposed  to  it,  but  we  were  compelled  to  do  it.  We 
had  no  other  means  to  replace  the  losses.  It  has  been  said  "Why  did 
you  break  up  a  newly  arrived  division  and  scatter  them  all  through 
the  other  divisions?     Why  did  you  not  put  them  in  the  battle ?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  oldest  divisions,  the  battle-tried  veterans, 
are,  of  course,  the  better  divisions  for  the  purpose,  and  so  instead  of  ^ 
using  the  fresh  divisions,  we  kept  up  the  old  divisions  to  the  old  % 
strength.  We  had  the  lesson  of  the  Civil  War  to  guide  us  in  that. 
During  the  Civil  War  some  of  the  Northern  regiments  were  allowed 
to  fall  down  below  their  effective  strength,  while  newly  created 
regiments  were  allowed  to  go  in.  The  newly  creatod  regiments  were 
worth  practically  nothing  as  a  military  asset,  and  the  old  regiments 
were  worth  everything.     The  latter  were  allowed  to  dwindle  down 
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umply  because  they  wanted  to  officer  the  new  regiments  back  in  the 
State.  At  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  there  were  regiments  with  less 
than  200  men,  one  with  much  less  than  200  men.  That  regiment,  of 
course — one  that  had  splendid  material  in  it,  battle-tried  veterans — 
was  no  use  because  it  was  depleted  below  the  point  of  efficiency. 
We  did  not  propose  to  make  that  mistake  over  in  France.  We 
proposed  to  keep  the  old  divisions,  the  divisions  that  had  the  veterans 
in  them,  up  to  full  strength.  The  replacements  did  not  come  for- 
ward as  we  had  hoped  they  would,  so  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  break  up  the  incoming  divisions  and  send  those  men  to  replace 
the  losses  in  the  older  divisions. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  to  use  combat  divisions  as  replacements  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir;  exactly.  Of  course,  we  do  not  attribute 
blame  to  anybody  for,  that  state  of  affairs.  It  was  one  of  many  con- 
ditions that  seemed  unavoidable,  because  we  were  not  prepared  to 
meet  such  conditions. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Under  this  bill,  this  600,000  men  will  go  back  to 
civil  life,  with  no  organization  whatsoever,  and  when  they  are  called 
for  in  time  of  war  they  will  then  meet  strange  officers,  will  they  not  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes;  every  one,  and  I  know  that  local  pride  is 
a  great  asset  in  military  association. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  organize  your  replacement  system 
in  order  to  maintain  it  fairly  well. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes;  to  a  great  extent  we  can.  And  I  think  it 
was  done  to  an  extent  in  France.  If  we  had  a  division  coming  from 
a  certain  section  of  New  York  State,  we  could  possibly  in  the  replace- 
ments we  procured  from  that  section,  send  the  greater  number  of 
them  to  that  division  when  it  is  used  in  battle. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Could  not  you  do  that  by  arranging  your 
reserves  with  that  in  view  ?  You  could  have  your  reserves  stationed 
a>  it  would  be  possible  to  replace  them  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes;  I  think  it  could  be  handled  in  that  way. 

Senator  New.  I  did  not  think  I  cared  to  call  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  this,  but  I  think  I  will.  You  will  recall — the  rest  of  you 
who  were  members  of  this  committee,  that  when  we  had  the  creation 
of  a  new  Army  under  consideration,  that  the  Department  of  War, 
the  officers  of  the  General  Staff  who  were  here  and  testified  before  us 
on  this  point  held  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  a  desirable  thing  to 
locate  men  with  reference  to  home  regiments  or  anything  of  that 
kind;  that  in  some  instances  at  least  they  specifically  recommended 
against  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  I  have  had  distinguished  officers  con- 
tend that  the  only  proper  way  of  organizing  the  American  Army  was 
to  mix  the  men  from  Maine  with  tne  men  from  California.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that.  I  think  it  leads  to  discontent  and  thereby  we 
lose  a  great  military  asset  for  the  Nation.  We  are  very  glad  to  have 
your  opinion  on  that,  Gen.  McAndrew.  Was  there  anything  else 
that  you  wanted  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  in  this  bill  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  that  any  members  of  the 
committee  would  like  to  ask  the  general?  If  not,  that  will  be  all. 
We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  subject 
Uf  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ARMY. 


MONDAY,  AUGUST  18,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10.30 
o'clock  a.  m.f  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W. 
Wadsworth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Sutherland,  New, 
Fletcher,  and  Chamberlain. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order.  We  will 
he$r  the  Secretary  of  War  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  NEWTON  D.   BAKER,    SECRETARY  OF 

WAR. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  know,  of  course,  that  we  have 
under  consideration  not  only  the  matter  of  the  War  Department  bill 
for  reorganizing  the  Army  but  other  suggestions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  military  policy  for  the  country,  and  we  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  discuss  the  general  problem  in  any  way  that  you  see  fit, 
and  point  out  any  feature  of  any  of  these  bills,  including  the  War 
Department  bill,  of  course,  which  you  think  deserves  emphasis.  We 
would  like  to  have  you  discuss  as  much  of  the  whole  prohlem  as  you 
see  fit. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  hope  you  will  feel  free  to  ask  questions,  even 
if  I  seem  to  make  a  continuous  statement. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  studying  this  problem  just 
as  you  are.  I  think  we  are  at  a  stage  of  it  where  nobody  can  rightly 
claim  thoroughly  matured  ideas  about  it,  so  that  in  giving  any  ex- 
pressions now,  I  more  than  usually  reserve  the  right  to  change  them 
upon  subsequent  inquiry  and  fuller  consideration. 

In  general,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  military  policy  of  the 
country  must  be  modified  as  the  result  of  the  present  war,  and  the 
things  that  the  present  war  has  taught  us  that  required  this,  are 
chiefly  two:  First,  the  question  of  the  organization  of  the  War 
Department  itself,  and,  second,  the  organization  and  training  of  the 
Army. 

The  old  plan  of  the  Army,  of  scattered  units  all  over  the  United 
States  and  m  the  insular  possessions  in  relatively  small  units,  without 
any  particular  training  together,  is  obviously  not  productive  of  an 
Array  in  the  modern  sense.  The  thing  that  the  French  and  British 
most  despaired  of  the  American  Army  being  able  to  do  in  France  was 
to  organize  effective  staff  control.  Tney  had  no  doubt  whatever  that 
our  Infantry  would  be  good  infantry  and  that  our  Artillery  would  be 
good  artillery,  and  so  on,  but  they  did  very  much  doubt,  perhaps 
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it  is  fair  to  say  almost  to  the  last,  the  ability  of  the  American  people 
to  build  up  tne  highly  integral  coordinate  institution  necessary  for 
the  management  of  large  bodies  of  troops. 

I  think  that  Gen.  Pershing  may  be  said  to  have  completely  dissi- 
pated that  theory  on  their  part  by  organizing  a  staff  in  Europe  and 
a  staff  in  the  active  arms,  corps,  and  divisions  which  did  respond  4 
effectively;  but  it  was  a  completely  new  thing  in  the  American  Army.    - 

In  any  Army  we  build,  in  any  policy  we  adopt  now,  I  think  we 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  difficult  thing  is  in  building  a  staff 
and  having  that  so  trained  and  experienced  m  cooperation  and  in 
working  together  that  the  emergency  will  not  find  us  with  probably 
well-trained  infantrvmen  and  well-trained  artillery,  but  without  the 
superior  presiding  bodies  which  must  coordinate  their  activities, 
f^ow,  it  is  on  that  theory  that  this  bill  is  drawn  and  suggests  a  definite 
number  of  the  Army  as  a  whole,  a  larger  number  than  we  have 
heretofore  had  for  the  several  arms  of  the  service 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  bill  to  apportion  the  Army 
recommended  among  the  several  arms  in  accordance  to  the  experience 
of  the  war  itself,  showing  the  relative  weight  which  the  war  seemed 
to  apply  to  the  arms  that  make  up  the  component  whole.  It  must 
be  elastic.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Congress  or 
the  War  Department,  or  any  group  of  men,  to  make  a  definite  appor- 
tionment of  the  several  arms,  because  the  whole  thing  is  in  a  state  of 
flux.  Nothing  could  be  more  striking,  I  think,  than  the  arise  and 
importance  in  this  war  of  the  artillery.  I  have  not  the  figures  with 
me  at  this  moment,  but  I  read  a  report  of  Gen.  Haig  on  the  increase 
in  artillery  in  proportion  to  infantry,  or  in  ratio  to  infantry,  as  the 
war  progressed.  You  can  get  that  report  if  you  care  to  have  it. 
The  War  College  has  it,  an  article  written  by  him  for  some  English 
magazine.  At  the  end,  at  the  concluding  battles  on  British  front, 
my  present  recollection  is  that  the  artillery  personnel  represented 
about  80  to  100  in  infantry  personnel.  Starting  out  with  something 
like  20  to  100  it  g[rew  to  80  to  100,  showing  the  enormous  appreciation 
in  the  use  of  artillery  and  artillery  personnel. 

In  the  same  way,  of  course,  the  air  craft  personnel  grew  enormously 
as  the  war  went  on,  both  for  coordinate  cooperation  with  the  other 
arms  of  the  service  and  for  independent  operation. 

The  Signal  Corps  personnel  in  our  own  Army  grew  enormously, 
probably  Decause  they  had  to  erect  an  almost  independent  system  of 
communication  in  France  for  their  lines  of  supply.  But  the  point  I 
am  making  is  this:  It  is  impracticable  to  fix  the  relative  strength  of 
the  several  corps.  The  strong  likelihood  is  that  experience,  as  we 
go  on,  will  develop  a  need  for  greater  strength  than  we  here  provide 
in  some  corps  ana  less  in  others. 

Now,  as  to  the  size  of  the  Army  that  is  suggested,  I  feel  some 
hesitancy  about  discussing  that.  Primarily  the  thing  that  was  in- 
tended to  be  done  was  to  suggest  that  number  of  men  which  would 
provide  a  balanced  Army  on  a  peace-time  basis,  so  that  if  an  emer- 
gency came  the  problem  would  Tbe  to  multiply  rather  than  to  add  to* 
the  Army;  that  is  to  say,  we  would  have  in  a  peace-time  Army  every^ 
form  of  organization  and  experience  in  every  mode  of  cooperation 
and  coordination  which  would  be  needed  in  an  enlarged  Army,  and 
we  would  then  simply  make  other  units  of  like  character  witli  those 
already  in  existence;  there  would  be  in  existence  bodies  of  staff 
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control  for  division,  corps,  and  Army  organizations,  all  of  which 
would  simply  have  to  be  duplicated  on  a  larger  scale  if  an  emergency 
required  the  production  of  a  large  Army.  Whether  the  number  that 
has  been  selected  is  the  necessary  number  from  that  point  of  view 


I  am  not  able  to  say.     Military  men  would  have  a  far  better  judg- 

•ment  on  that  than  I.     There  is,  however,  a  speculative  justification 
for  the  number  here  provided,  upon  which  anybody's  judgment  is  as 


good  as  anybody  else  s. 

The  disturbed  state  of  the  world  at  the  present  time  is  one  that  no 
imagination  can  picture;  the  amount  of  unrest,  the  amount  of 
political,  economic,  and  nationalistic  disturbance  that  is  in  the  world 
at  the  present  time  is  quite  beyond  anything  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  so  far  as  we  know  it.  But  an  emergency  may  call  upon 
America  to  do  what  America  may  feel  obliged  to  do,  if  only  in  ner 
own  interest,  and  that  is  a  question  upon  which  anybody's  judgment 
is  as  good  as  anybody  else's.  For  my  own  part  I  should  not  feel  that 
I  was  doing  my  duty  by  the  country  unless  I  recommended  strongly 
to  Congress  that  an  adequate  force  that  could  be  expanded  into  a 
suitable  representation  01  the  strength  of  the  United  States  be  pro- 
vided, so  that  if  an  emergency  should  arise  we  would  be  able  to  go 
forward  and  meet  it. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  needlessly,  and  if  you 
prefer  that  I  ask  this  question  later  on,  please  say  so,  but  I  was 
greatly  concerned  with  an  announcement  in  the  morning's  papers  of 
the  seizure  by  Mexicans  of  two  American  officers,  followed  by  a  demand 
for  $15,000  ransom.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  any  information  upon 
that? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  would  rather  not  discuss  it  except  to  tell  you 
what  you  probably  know  already,  and  that  is  two  officers  in  an 
aeroplane  landed,  a  forced  landing 

Senator  Sutherland.  On  the  Mexican  side  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know.  They  think  they  landed  on  the 
Texas  side,  but  whether  they  actually  landed  on  the  Texas  side  or 
the  Mexico  side  we  do  not  know. 

Senator  New.  You  mean  the  officers  think  they  landed  on  the 
Texas  side  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  officers  think  they  landed  on  Texas  soil, 
but  I  am  uncertain  whether  they  did  or  not,  because  there  are  two 
rivers  down  there,  the  name  of  one  of  which  escapes  me  at  this  time, 
but  that  river  flows  into  the  Rio  Grande,  and  that  river  is  in  a  state 
of  flood,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  mistook  that  river  for  the  Rio 
Grande  and  followed  it  for  some  distance  and  actually  landed  on 
Mexican  soil.  However,  they  may  be  correct  and  may  have  landed  in 
j      Texas. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  do.  An 
'  aeroplane  was  trying  to  reach  Elkins  on  the  4th  of  July;  it  went  up 
I  the  wrong  branch  ox  the  river  twice  and  never  did  get  there. 
L  Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  of  course  it  is  a  very  easy  error  for  an 
^^viator  to  make.  However,  it  happened  in  the  Big  Bend  country, 
^Bthe  wildest  and  most  sparsely  settled  part  of  the  Texas-Mexico  front. 
I  These  men  were  captured  by  bandits,  whether  in  Texas  or  Mexico, 
*  and  are  held  somewhere  in  Mexico — I  do  not  know  where — for  ransom. 
That  is  as  much  as  I  think  I  ought  to  say  about  it  just  at  this  moment. 

Senator  Thomas.  All  right,  sir. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  It  is  simply  another  evidence  of  the  apparent 
inability  to  preserve  order  in  that  country. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  part  of  the  country,  Senator,  has  for  the 
last  three  years  been  subject  to  very  frequent  bandit  raids.  It  is 
considerably  east  of  the  forest  section  where  the  Villista  forces  were 
last 'on  the  frontier.  It  is  a  bandit  force  which  is  known  to  have  A 
been  in  that  general  part  of  the  Big  Bend  country  for  some  weeks  and  ™ 
it  is  one  of  several  bandit  forces  there,  of  not  very  great  size  in  all 
likelihood.  It  is  a  very  wild,  scattered  and  sparsely  settled  country, 
apparently  under  nobody's  control. 

1  do  not  think  there  is  anything  I  want  to  add,  Senator,  on  the  size 
of  the  Army,  but  in  general  I  would  like  to  say,  in  regard  to  the 
military  policy  and  Army,  that  I  believe  civilized  peoples,  recognizing 
the  need  of  having  armies,  are  going  to  insist  upon  having  the  Army 
a  more  useful  thing  to  the  soldier  during  his  period  of  service  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past  and  prior  to  this  war. 

Our  practice  prior  to  this  war,  and  perhaps  it  was  assimilated  some- 
what from  the  practice  of  other  nations,  was  to  enlist,  by  any  sort  of 
inducement  we  could  hold  out,  men  who  were  either  of  an  adventure- 
some spirit  and  who  had  the  travel  impulse,  and  were  appealed  to  by 
posters  saying  "If  you  enlist  in  the  Army  you  get  a  chance  to  see  the 
world/ '  or  else  men  who  failed  of  adjustment  with  their  home  environ- 
ment and,  in  a  spirit  of  restlessness,  wanted  to  get  away  from  home 
and  start  over  again  under  less  restraining  conditions  than  were 
present  in  their  home  environment. 

The  medical  standards  of  admission  were  not  very  rigorous  and  we 
consequently  took  into  the  Army  large  numbers  of  men — well,  a 
substantial  number  of  men,  of  such  retarded  mentality — perhaps 
that  is  the  best  way  to  put  it — that  they  were  more  or  less  intellectu- 
ally inert.  We  offered  educational  opportunities  as  a  sort  of  volun- 
tary thing  to  anybody  who  wanted  them,  but  the  conditions  under 
which  the  educational  opportunities  were  offered  were  not  specially 
attractive.  Under  the  old  Army  arrangement  the  men  were  divided 
and  sent  around  from  post  to  post;  they  did  their  drilling  and  other 
duties,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  they  spent  in  unproductive  idleness, 
unproductive  to  themselves  and  unproductive  to  the  country.  I  do 
not  believe  the  country  will  ever  stand  for  that  again;  I  do  not  believe 
the  soldiers  will  ever  stand  for  it  again.  I  think  we  have  advanced 
beyond  it.  We  have  discovered  as  a  result  of  this  experience,  in 
which  we  took  in  large  numbers  of  the  average  youth  of  America, 
that  the  best  soldier  is  the  soldier  who  is  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically  sound;  that  when  vou  get  young  men  who  are  mentally, 
morally,  and  physically  sound  that  they  have  ambitions — -ambition 
not  only  to  be  good  soldiers,  but  to  be  good  citizens  when  they  are 
through  being  soldiers.  There  is  no  more  spectacular  thing  in  the 
history  of  civilization — I  am  using  a  very  large  phrase — but  there  is 
no  more  spectacular  thing  that  I  know  of  in  the  history  of  civilization 
than  what  happened  to  our  Army  immediately  upon  the  armistice. 

There  were  2,000,000  men  in  France.    The  officers,  in  fact,  every-^  i 
body  who  was  responsible  for  the  Army,  rather  wondered  end  fearecP^j 
what  would  happen  to  it.     It  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  over- 
whelming homesickness.     That  was  partly  attributed  to  the  depres- 
sing weather,  the  armistice  coming  just  as  winter  was  opening,  and 
winter  in  France  is  a  depressing  experience,  particularly  unless  you 
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are  very  well  housed:  the  majority  of  the  Army  was  in  a  de\astated 
district  as  an  army  of  support,  and  was  living  in  cellars,  garrets,  and 
wrecked  and  ruined  houses;  its  only  place  of  movement  was  in  muddy 
roads  and  streets,  and  its  homesickness  was  simply  profound. 

The  Resmlar  Arm*  answer  to  it,  the  onh  answer  anybody  could 
suggest  at  the  first  moment,  was  to  keep  up  the  discipline,  keep  up 
the  drilling,  so  that  the  men  would  have  a  spirit  of  organization  and 
a  spirit  of  responsibility,  trying  to  give  them  a  program  that  would 
prevent  the  dissipation  of  their  morale.  But  we  soon  found  out  that 
that  was  not  what  the  men  wanted  themselves  at  all.  As  soon  as 
thev  could  be  consulted  and  their  wishes  were  made  known,  the 

mm 

almost  unanimou3  answer  was  that  they  wanted  an  opportunity  to  be 
educated:  they  wanted  a  chance  to  fit  themselves  for  the  better 
things  they  hoped  to  get  when  they  came  home.  They  had  all  had  a 
most  remarkable  experience;  they  realized  the  incapacities  in  them- 
selves; they  had  had  training  wliich  fitted  them  for  higher  forms  of 
industrial  occupation  than  they  had  left  in  this  country,  and  there 
was  a  constant  demand  for  education. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  was  that  evidenced,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  perhaps  it  was  evidenced  at  first  by  an 
assumption,  and  secondly  by  the  confirmation  of  the  soundness  of 
that  assumption.     Let  me  describe  to  you  what  took  place. 

The  Y.'  M.  C.  A.  had  somewhat  foreseen  that  there  would  be  a 
desire  for  education.  Prof.  Phelps,  of  Yale,  had  rather  urged  them 
to  provide  a  large  educational  program  and  had  gotten  a  lot  of 
people  in  this  country,  teachers  and  instructors,  to  volunteer  to  go 
over  there  and  give  the  men  some  instruction.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  requests  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A  for  opportunities  to 
obtain  educational  advantages  were  quite  overwhelming  and  the 
Army  took  over  the  work  started  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  Army 
set  up  at  Beaune,  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  University — 
but  perhaps  this  has  all  been  described  to  you  before. 

Senator  New.  No,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  will  give  you  a  description  of  what  I  saw, 
without  trying  to  describe  the  processes  by  which  it  came  ebout. 
You  will  see  that  it  was  in  response  to  an  impulse  from  the  soldier 
and  a  desire  from  the  soldier.  At  Beaune,  just  opposite  Chaumont, 
there  had  been  erected  a  large  number  of  temporary  buildings  to  be 
used  as  a  hospital  in  anticipation  of  further  losses  if  the  war  had 
gone  on,  and  it  was  going  on  at  the  time  the  armistice  came.  Our 
losses,  of  course,  were  very  heavy  in  the  severe  fighting.  They  had 
built  these  great  buildings  as  a  hospital,  to  be  used  as  a  base  hospital. 
The  armistice  came  and  rendered  that  use  of  the  buildings  unneces- 
sary.   That  place  was  therefore  selected  as  the  site  of  the  university. 

When  I  got  there  11  full-fledged  colleges  constituted  this  uni- 
versity and  were  in  operation,  and  something  like  9,000  men  were 
in  attendance  at  the  university.  Authority  was  sent  out  to  the 
division  commanders  to  select  men  who  wanted  to  go  to  the  uni- 
versity up  to  the  limit  that  they  could  be  spared  from  their,  work. 
In  the  university  there  were  colleges  of  dentistry,  medicine,  veteri- 
nary, divinity,  modern  languages,  the  exact  sciences,  chemistry, 
physics  and  mathematics,  art,  painting  and  sculpture,  and  a  very 
large  college  of  agriculture.  Those  colleges  were  effectively  organ- 
ized and  the  courses  were  as  complete  as  any  of  the  colleges  in  this 
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country.  At  the  head  of  the  colleges  were  men  from  this  country, 
educated  in  this  country,  men  of  the  greatest  experience,  and  I 
remember  particularly  Dr.  Spaulding,  who  was  the  superintendent 
of  public  education  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  recently  called  there 
from  Boston,  was  one  of  the  directors,  one  of  the  instructors,  and 
the  comment  of  these  educators  was  that  the  courses  given  in  these  A 
colleges  were  as  effectively  taught  as  the  corresponding  courses  in  - 
the  best  colleges  in  the  country,  and  that  a  man  who  took  a  year  in 
medicine,  or  the  equivalent  of  a  year  in  medicine  in  the  university, 
would  get  the  credit  for  that  year  at  any  American  medical  college, 
because  of  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction. 

Now,  these  9,000  men  were  there  because  they  wanted  to  be.  In 
addition  to  that,  there  was  a  normal  college  in  which  the  art  of 
teaching  was  taught.  Each  division  in  France  sent  a  number  of 
men  selected  out  of  its  own  group  to  the  normal  college,  to  be  taught 
the  art  of  teaching,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  three  or  four  weeks  of 
intensive  training  m  pedagogery  they  went  back  to  the  divisions  and 
taught  the  divisional  schools,  so  that  the  men  who  could  not  be 
spared  from  the  division  to  go  to  college  were  taught  in  the  division 
schools. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  you  also  have  any  primary  instruction  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  That  was  all  primary,  in  the  divisions  them- 
selves. They  were  taught  reading,  writing,  arithemetic,  and  simple 
things.  In  addition  to  that  the  American  University  advertised  in 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  if  there  was  a  soldier  in  France  who  wanted  to 
learn  anything,  it  didn't  make  any  difference  what  it  was,  and  could 
not  get  away  from  his  division  to  come  to  the  university,  if  he  would 
write  to  the  university  they  would  give  him  a  correspondence  course 
in  that  subject.  When  I  was  there  one  of  the  great  groups  of  build- 
ings housed  the  corresponding  school,  and  they  were  teaching  as- 
tronomy and  all  kinds  of  things  by  correspondence  to  men  who  were 
too  far  advanced  to  go  to  the  division  schools,  where  they  studied 
elementary  subjects,  but  who  could  not  be  spared  from  their  divi- 
sions to  go  to  one  of  the  colleges  at  Beaune. 

In  addition  to  that  Great  Britain  and  France  both  offered  the 
freest  use  of  their  educational  institutions  to  soldiers  in  the  American 
Army,  and  in  all  the  colleges  of  France  and  England,  and  even  over 
in  Ireland,  at  Trinity  College  at  Dublin,  we  had  large  groups  of  men. 
Men  were  sent  to  these  colleges  until  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the 
educational  institutions  of  those  countries  was  quite  consumed. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Of  course,  Mr.  Secretary,  on  paper  and  in 
theory  that  plan  has  done  most  excellent  work,  but  can  you  give  us 
the  actual  result;  can  you  give  us  the  number  of  men  who  attended 
these  institutions  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  haven't  it,  but  I  can  get  it  for  you.  You  can 
get  it  as  well  as  I.  It  would  be  very  wise,  I  think,  for  you  to  get  it, 
because  this  whole  phase  of  the  subject  is  one  that  deserves  full 
elaboration.  It  happens  that  the  two  men  who  know  most  about  it 
are  here  now.  Gen.  Kees,  who  was  the  head  of  the  whole  educational  ^ 
scheme,  is  here  now  and  has  charge  of  the  training  section  of  the  %, 
General  Staff. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Information  has  come  to  me,  for  instance 
we  will  take  the  Engineer  School,  where  officers  were  trained  in 
engineering 

Secretary  Baker.  You  moan  in  France  ? 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes;  that  they  did  not  teach  them  any  engi- 
neering at  all.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  myself.  I  am  simply 
repeating  statements  that  came  from  men  who  were  over  there.  For 
instance,  take  the  case  of  a  lieutenant  who  was  sent  to  the  Engineer- 
ing School  in  France  and  there  was  made  to  do  the  work  of  the 
enlisted  man.  He  said  they  did  not  educate  them  at  all.  At  least 
that  was  his  complaint,  and  he  was  a  lieutenant. 

Secretary  Baker.  In  France  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Secretary  Baker.  Senator,  that  is  not  possible. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  comes  from  a  mighty  good  man. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  was  there,  Senator. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  know  you  were  there,  but  what  chance 
did  you  have  to  go  through  the  institutions  and  see  them  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  went  through  every  building  in  the  institution. 
I  saw  this  one  thing,  for  instance:  We  would  go,  quite  unannounced 
and  quite  unexpected,  into  a  room  and  there  would  be  a  teacher 
at  the  blackboard  demonstrating  something.  I  am  giving  you  a 
typical  case,  one  that  I  delight  to  tell.  I  went  into  a  room  in  which 
integral  calculus  was  being  taught  by  a  private,  a  man  who  had 
college  experience.  That  man  was  teaching  a  class  of  9  or  10  men 
integral  calculus.  Among  the  students  were  one  major,  one  captain, 
two  or  three  lieutenants,  one  or  two  noncommissioned  officers,  and 
some  privates.  The  teacher  was  a  doughboy,  and  he  was  teaching 
integral  calculus.  The  democracy  of  the  institution  was  most  amaz- 
ingly effective.  I  went  into  the  art  classes  and  saw  them  drawing; 
sometimes  you  would  see  a  man  making  a  drawing  from  life.  In  one 
instance  a  French  soldier  was  posing  and  a  lot  of  artists  were  painting 
him.  In  the  sculptural  department  and  architectural  department 
models  and  plans  of  buildings  were  being  made. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Where  was  this  school  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  This  was  all  at  Beaune. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  was  not  in  the  engineering  depart- 
ment? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  was  not  in  the  engineering  department.  I  do 
not  happen  to  remember  any  particular  instance  in  the  engineering 
department.  I  am  trving  to  give  a  birdseye  view  of  the  actual 
conditions  that  existed  there.  There  are  two  men  here  now,  Col. 
Reeves  and  Col.  Rees,  who  know  a  great  deal  about  that  situation. 
Col.  Reeves  was  the  president  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
University.  We  have  the  catalogues  of  all  these  colleges,  and  just 
exactly  what  they  teach  is  stated  in  their  catalogues. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  hope  that  is  all  correct,  and  I  am  in 
sympathv  with  that  kind  of  thing,  but  I  want  to  get  at  the  concrete 
facts.  What  was  the  proportion  of  the  enlisted  personnel  to  the 
commissioned  personnel  that  attended  that  school,  for  instance  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  answer  that;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  the  trouble  we  have  in  getting  at 
the  facts. 

Secretary  Baker.  You  will  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting 
those  facts  from  Col.  Reeves  or  Col.  Rees,  as  they  are  both  here. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Chamberlain,  did  not  the  information 
which  came  to  you  relate  to  the  Engineer  Officers'  Training  School 
which  was  conducted  during  the  war  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain,   i  es. 
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The  Chairman.  It  did  not  relate  to  this  university  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  No;  but  it  was  over  in  France. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  an  entirely  different  thing,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  Engineer  Officers'  Training  School 

Secretary  Baker.  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  find  out  all  about 
that.     The  first  time  I  went  to  Europe  I  took  Gen.  Black  with  me.   A 
Gen.  Black  went  to  the  Engineer  Officers'  Training  School,  as  I  recall   ' 
it,  with  his  son,  then  colonel,  who  had  drawn  up  the  educational 
scheme  for  the  engineer  school.     Gen.  Black  could  undoubtedly  tell 
you  what  was  taught  in  those  schools  and  what  they  did  in  them. 

Senator  Fletcher.  When  was  this;  when  the  war  was  going  on? 

Secretary  Baker.  No.  I  was  talking  about  this  work  after  the 
armistice.  I  misunderstood  Senator  Chamberlain.  What  I  was  try- 
ing to  illustrate,  and  what  was  quite  convincingly  demonstrated  to 
me,  was  that  the  Army,  made  up  of  the  average  American  youth, 
wants  education;  it  wants  to  couple  up  its  service  for  the  country 
with  an  opportunity  for  education  so  that  when  the  term  of  military 
service  is  over  the  voung  man  can  go  back  to  civil  life  better  equipped 
to  enter  civil  life  tnan  when  he  was  before. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  thought  they  would  not  have  time  for  that 
thing  and  to  train  for  service  too  while  the  war  was  going  on. 

Secretary  Baker.  Of  course  there  was  a  very  large  amount  of 
training,  Senator,  that  went  on  while  the  war  was  going  on.  Nothing 
is  more  interesting  than  a  schedule  which  has  been  made — I  do  not 
happen  to  have  it  with  me — of  the  number  of  kinds  of  artisans,  me- 
chanics, and  experts  which  are  needed  in  a  modern  army.  We  not 
only  need  a  man  who  can  handle  a  rifle,  but  we  need  the  man  who  can 
repair  the  rifle ;  we  need  not  only  the  motor  truck  man  who  can  drive 
it,  but  we  need  the  man  who  can  repair  the  motor  truck.  The  num- 
ber of  kinds  of  skilled  mechanics  and  the  number  of  each  kind  who 
are  needed  in  a  modern  army,  to  keep  the  army  going,  is  one  of  the 
impressing  things  about  a  modern  military  force.  I  saw  the  picture 
the  other  day  of  a  6-inch  gun  manned  by  10  men.  Alongside  of  it 
was  a  factory  building  with  500  operatives  grouped  outside  of  it,  and 
the  legend  under  the  picture  was  that  it  took  the  factory  of  500  per- 
sons, working  day  ana  night,  to  keep  that  gun  shooting  day  and  night. 
That  may  or  may  not  be  so.  I  saw  that  in  a  paper  that  was  drawn 
up  by  the  Mussels  Shoals  Improvement  Association,  advocating  the 
selection  of  the  Mussels  Shoals  as  a  place  for  the  manufacture  of 
nitrogen.  Where  they  got  that  I  do  not  know,  but  the  proportion 
is  something  like  that. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  spoke  of  the  organization  of  corre- 
spondence schools  at  Beaune  and  about  the  organization  of  corre- 
spondence schools  in  the  divisions  in  different  parts  of  France.  How 
much  time  do  you  suppose  a  man  in  a  unit  of  a  division  could  devote 
to  answering  questions  for  that  correspondence  school  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  am  not  advocating  the  establishment  of  cor- 
respondence schools,  Senator.     Nothing  is  further  from  my  thought. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  are  describing  the  system  over  there,  ^ 
and  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  actual  condition.  Of  course,  %. 
when  you  put  it  on  paper  it  looks  all  right. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  am  not  advocating  the  continuance  of  that 
correspondence  system  in  the  slightest  degree.     That  was  a  system 
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that  was  built  up  to  meet  a  particular  emergency,  and  all  that  I 
derive  from  it  is  its  demonstration  of  the  desire  of  the  soldier  for  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  that  was  an  effort  to  gratify  it  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 
A    Senator  Chamberlain.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  If  a  man  is 
with  a  unit  of  a  division,  his  time  is  absorbed  absolutely  by  his  work 
with  that  unit. 

Secretary  Baker.  You  mean  while  he  is  fighting? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Any  time. 

Secretary  Baker.  Of  course  not. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Then  how  much  time  does  a  man  in  train- 
ing have  to  devote  to  a  correspondence  school? 

secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  correspondence 
schools.  1  never  was  taught  in  one  or  taught  in  one.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a  useful  way  of  teaching  anybody  or  not.  I  have  no 
opinion  on  the  subject,  but  I  believe  that  in  making  an  army  in  peace 
times  that  one  half  of  a  man's  time  ought  to  be  given  to  purely  mili- 
tary training  and  the  other  half  to  nonmilitary  training. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  that  view. 

Without  recommendation  from  the  War  Department,  this  com- 
mittee three  years  agoput  a  rider  on  the  appropriation  bill  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  War  to  authorize  a  garrison  school,  and  nothing 
was  ever  done  with  it. 

Secretary  Baker.  Nothing  was  ever  done  with  that  for  two  reasons: 
In  the  first  place  we  had  hardly  gotten  the  authority  before  very  much 
larger  and  more  pressing  problems  were  presented  to  the  department. 
The  second  reason  was  it  was  thoroughly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Regular  Army  and  we  had  to  face  the  conditional 
inertia  of  the  Regular  Army  as  it  was  at  the  time.  We  might  have 
overcome  that  inertia  doubtless  in  time,  but  it  was  a  vital  break 
then 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  was  not  done  for  the  reasons  you  state. 
Let  us  take  the  university  at  Beaune.  That  was  organized  after  the 
armistice  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  At  that  time  there  were  practically 
2,000,000  men  in  France  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  percentage  of  the  men  in  France 
attended  the  institution  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  You  mean  the  university  itself? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Secretary  Baker.  Oh,  a  very  small  percentage — 10,000  out  of  the 
2,000,000,  for  obvious  reasons,  however. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  were  those  reasons  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  They  could  not  be  spared,  they  could  not  be 
accommodated.  If  you  take  the  number  who  attended  the  English 
A  and  French  universities  and  colleges  and  add  them  to  those  who 
^  Went  through  the  university  at  Beaune  I  think  you  will  find  a  pretty 
respectable  percentage  of  men  who  actually  went  to  collegiate  institu- 
tions. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Can  you  submit  those  figures  ? 
Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  Gen.  Rees  has  them. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Have  vou  watched  the  final  results;  what 
became  of  the  men  who  attended  the  institution  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  No;  I  have  not  watched  that.  Of  course  they 
have  come  home.  A  very  large  number  of  them  gave  up  voluntarily 
opportunity  for  early  transport  home  in  order  to  finish  their  course 
at  the  university.  The  course  at  the  university,  as  I  recall  it,  broke  A 
up  on  the  1st  of  June — maybee  it  was  the  1st  of  July — but  I  think  ^ 
it  was  the  1st  of  June,  and  a  major  part  of  the  student  body  gave  up 
voluntarily  an  opportunity  to  come  home  with  their  organizations, 
which  were  being  transferred  home,  in  order  to  complete  their 
courses  at  the  university.  The  professors  and  those  in  charge  of 
instruction  there  were  united  in  saying  that  the  men  in  the  university 
at  Beaune  did  as  much  and  as  good  work  in  three  weeks  there  as  they 
would  have  done  in  six  weeks  in  the  ordinary  college  under  normal 
peace  time  conditions. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  practically  saved  a  year  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  what  they  were  trying  to  do,  save  a 
year  in  their  educational  opportunities. 

I  was  drawing  no  inference  from  that  except  showing  their  desire 
for  educational  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  then  it  is  your  hope  that  this 
eduoational  work  will  be  carried  on  in  the  Army  permanently  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  valuable  in  that 
it  equips  the  soldier  to  go  back  to  civil  life  a  better  equipped  citizen, 
and  it  is  therefore  good  for  the  country  and  good  for  the  soldier, 
but  I  think  it  is  practically  the  only  way  of  getting  voluntarily  the 
necessary  number  of  men  to  maintain  a  standing  Army  in  a  modern 
nation. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  will  make  it  compulsory  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  educational  end  of  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes. 

Secretary  Baker.  Entirely  so. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  would  require  them  to  do  it  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  but  I  would  not  require  them  to  take  any 
particular  hard  and  fast  course. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  would  let  them  select  what  they  wanted? 

Secretary  Baker.  We  would  let  them  select  what  they  wanted  with 
a  good  deal  of  guidance  from  their  officers,  so  that  t£e  temptation 
would  be  for  boys  of  19  to  go  into  the  Army  on  the  theory  that  after 
they  got  in  they  would  get  the  equivalent  of  a  year  and. a  half  aca- 
demic instruction,  besides  their  other  experience,  and  be  better  fitted 
to  come  out  into  civil  life  at  the  end  of  their  three-year  enlistment. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would  in  some  way  be  compen- 
sation, or  perhaps  consolation,  for  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$900,000,000  for  the  Regular  Army  1 

Secretary  Baker.  Undoubtedly.  I  do  not  think  anybody  could 
measure  in  terms  of  money  the  increased  value  of  the  citizenship  of 
those  men  who  were  mobilized  in  this  great  force  of  5,000,000  men. 
I  am  speaking  about  what  the  boys  bring  back  into  the  country  who  a 
have  gone  out  and  worn  its  uniform  and  served  it  in  the  sense  of  % 
public  service,  in  the  sense  of  enlarged  public  dignity,  in  new  capac- 
ities discovered  in  themselves,  and  particularly  in  the  capacity  for 
cooperation  and  coordination.  I  believe  that  the  measure  of  civiliza- 
tion of  any  people  is  its  capacity   to   cooperate.     I   think   these 
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5,000,000  men  who  have  come  back  to  civilization  brought  back  with 
them  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  capacity  for  cooperation  that  is  an 
invaluable  social  asset. 

Senator  New.  Are  you  thinking  of  that,  too,  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  this  new  plan  provides  for  universal  military  training 
and  comprehends  taking  in  the  whole  youth  of  the  country  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  I  am  speaking  of  that  in  that  connection, 
too.  Senator.  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  have  a  Reg- 
ular Army  as  large  as  the  body  of  the  youth  of  the  country. 

Senator  New.  Of  course. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  would  be  obviously  unwise  and  unneces- 
sary; but  when  you  have  collected  500,000  oi  those  young  men  and 
given  them  the  advantage  of  education,  and  then  bring  the  rest  of  the 
youth  in  contact  with  that  trained  body,  I  think  you  can  create  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  national  service  throughout  the  country  that 
is  of  very  great  value. 

Senator  New.  It  gives  them  a  start,  gives  them  ideas  and  aspira- 
tions in  their  three  months  of  training  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  It  does. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  would  largely  attract  a  better  class  of 
boys  than  have  heretofore  gone  into  the  Regular  Army  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  hesitate  to  say  "a  better  class  of  boys." 

Senator  Sutherland.  Well,  a  more  ambitious  class  of  boys. 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  that  implies  a  reflection  on  the  boys  who 
went  into  the  Regular  Army  before,  and  any  generalization  of  that 
kind  might  be  unjust. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  was  following  out  what  you  said  a  little 
while  ago  about  the  general  class  of  boys  who  went  into  the  Regular 
Army  in  peace  times. 

Secretary  Baker.  With  the  limitation  you  are  putting  upon  it,  I 
sav  yes  to  it. 

1  would  like  to  read  a  paper  here  which  I  do  not  desire  to  go  into 
the  record. 

(The  Secretary  thereupon  read  a  paper  to  the  committee.) 

Senator  Sutherland.  Of  course,  nobody  questions  their  soldier- 
shin? 

secretary  Baker.  We  got  a  good  many  men  of  very  limited  edu- 
cational experience  and  who  had  a  very  low  standard  of  intellect. 
If  you  would  take  the  Benet  test  and  apply  it  to  the  men  who  went 
into  the  Regular  Army  before  the  war,  you  would  probably  get  an 
average  of  an  11  or  12  year  old  man  throught  the  Army.  The  reason 
I  went  into  this  was  because  Dr.  Salmon  was  very  anxious  that  we 
should  keep  the  medical  examination  for  induction  into  the  Army 
very  high  on  the  question  of  mentality,  thereby  preventing  getting 
into  the  Army  feeble-minded  persons  who  present  a  more  difficult 
disciplinary  problem  and  who  are  less  educatable. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  those  figures  are  right — 
and  the  figures  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  office  are  right — 

I  that  is,  that  there  are  only  2,000  prisoners  and  28,000  aggregate 
tears  of  sentence,  then,  that  would  make  the  average  14  years  for 
each  prisoner. 

Sesretary  Baker.  Oh,  Senator,  that  average  would  not  mean  any- 
thing at  all. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  the  only  result  you  can  get  from 
those  figures. 

Secretary  Baker.  But  that  is  like  averaging  ducks  and  sparrows. 
You  can  not  do  that. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  must  have  been  some  extremely 
high  sentences  passed  upon  some  men.  A 

Secretary  Baker.  There  may  have  been  that,  too.     Of  course,  if  ^ 
you  take  the  sentences  of  two  weeks'  confinement  in  the  regimental 
place  of  detention  of  a  very  large  number  of  men  for  very  minor 
offenses,  you  would  have  a  very  large  number  of  years. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes;  but  there  are  only  2,000  men  there. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  have  explained  that  these  are  general  prisoners 
and  are  not  prisoners  who  were  punished  by  detention  in  regimental 
and  divisional  places  of  detention. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  would  like  to  have  you  verify  those  fig- 
ures, Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  I  think  this  is  ac- 
curate, as  a  matter  of  fact. 

This  is  a  good  deal  beside  the  mark,  and  it  all  leads  up  to  this: 
The  training  section  of  the  General  Staff  is  well  organized  and  is 
headed,  as  perhaps  you  know,  by  Gen.  Haan.  It  is  divided  into  two 
great  sections;  one  of  them  is  to  do  the  military  training  and  the 
other  is  to  do  the  civilian  training.  The  idea  is  to  have  Gen.  Rees, 
who  has  come  over  from  Europe  and  who  has  had  a  year's  experience 
in  France,  handling  the  educational  system,  to  head  the  military  sec- 
tion. Coupled  under  Gen.  Rees  will  be  education,  morale,  recreation, 
and  religious  activities,  these  four  related  things  under  Gen.  Rees  to 
consume  about  one-half  of  the  time  of  a  soldier  in  training. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  discontent  in  the  A.  E.  F., 
of  course,  as  was  admitted  by  Gen.  McAndrew  the  other  day.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  educational  activities  of  the  A.  E.  F.  did  allay  it 
all;  undoubtedly  they  helped,  and  other  things  that  were  done  also 
helped.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  at  one  time  the  matter 
became  one  of  official  notice  at  Chaumont  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  You  mean 

The  Chairman.  The  drop  in  morale  and  discontent. 

Secretarv  Baker.  Yes ;  both  from  Chaumont  and  from  the  United 
States.     I  corresponded  with  Gen.  Pershing  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  it  was  due  to,  mostly? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  it  was  due  to  a  number  of  things.  In 
the  first  place,  restraint  was  off.  The  men  would  stand  anything  as 
long  as  Germany  still  had  to  be  beaten. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  are  referring  to  the  period  after  the 
armistice  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  am  referring  to  the  period  after  the  armistice. 
You  mean  that,  also,  do  you  not,  Sir.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  showed  itself  after  the  armistice;  but 
it  was  not  due,  as  I  gathered,  solely  to  conditions  that  arose  after  the 
armistice.  Some  of  it  antedated  trie  armistice  and  became  articulate 
later  on.  A 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  most  of  it  came  after  the  armistice. 
Most  of  the  occasion  for  it  came  after  the  armistice.  The  boys  had 
a  winter  to  face.  It  was  not  any  worse  winter  than  the  one  before, 
but  there  was  a  very  much  larger  number  of  men  exposed  to  the 
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winter  than  were  exposed  to  the  rigors  of  the  first  winter.  There 
were  only  a  few  thousand  men  the  first  winter,  as  the  major  part  of 
the  Army  was  composed  of  supply  people,  etc.,  who  were  m  the  rear 
areas,  where  they  were  more  comfortably  housed. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  ever  been  brought  to  your  attention  that 
there  was  an  idea  prevalent  amongst  a  good  many  of  the  citizen  soldiers, 
men  who  came  from  civilian  life  mto  the  Army,  that  a  goodly  number 
of  the  Regular  officers  did  not  understand  the  psychology  of  the 
citizen  soldier  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  I  have  had  that  said  to  me,  I  will  say,  a 
thousand  times;  perhaps  more  than  that.  I  think  there  was  a  very 
great  deal  of  truth  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  can  be  done  to  overcome  that  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  it  is  done.  I  think  the  Regular  Army 
officer  had  an  entirely  new  problem.  He  had  had  the  old-fashioned 
enlisted  man  at  the  small  post  who  was  there  when  he  was  assigned 
to  that  post,  and  then  he  had  the  citizen  soldier  brought  from  the 
country  at  large,  an  absolutely  new  problem  to  him. 

Senator  Sutherland.  As  compared  to  the  Regular  officer,  how 
did  the  National  Guard  officers,  who  had  been  dealing  with  the 
citizen  soldiers,  compare  % 

Secretary  Baker.  I  would  not  be  able  to  make  any  comparison 
about  that.     I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  any  made. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  a  great  many  people 
feel  very  sensitive  about. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  know  they  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  quite  widespread  over  the  country.  I 
do  not  make  this  inquiry  in  anv  hostile  way  at  all. 

Secretary  Baker.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  prejudices  on 
the  subject.  I  should  say  utf hand  that  the  National  Guard  officer 
was  probably  a  little  better  equipped  to  understand  the  psychology 
of  the  citizen  soldier  than  the  Regular  officer,  for  the  reason  that  his 
entire  experience  had  been  with  volunteers,  men  from  his  own  com- 
munity, with  whom  he  was  more  or  less  acquainted,  while  the  Regu- 
lar Army  officer  had  the  Regular  Army  soldier,  with  no  particular 
home,  but  under  a  permanent  contract  of  enlistment. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  viewpoint  of  the  Regular  Army 
officer  has  been  enlarged  by  this  war  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Unquestionably. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  can  be  kept  enlarged  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Unquestionably. 

The  Chairman.  By  wnat  means  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  By  the  means  of  getting  into  the  Army  the  type 
of  soldier  who  was  present  in  it  in  this  war  and  bv  injecting  into  the 
whole  Army  scheme  the  educational  feature  as  well  as  the  disciplinary 
feature. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  treat  them  more  as  human  beines  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Army  stand  for  the  sol- 
dier the  same  as  West  Point  does  for  the  officer,  and  perhaps  even 
more  so,  and  with  ample  opportunity  for  education  the  Army  would 
turn  out  better  citizens 

Senator  Sutherland.  There  was  a  statement  made  that  the  sys- 
tem at  West  Point  is  conducive  to  that  sort  of  feeling  on  the  part  of 
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officers  with  reference  to  enlisted  men;  that  they  get  the  aristocratic 
idea  pure  and  simple,  and  that  that  was  one  of  the  fountainheads 
for  that  sort  of  thing. 

Secretary  Baker.  Of  course,  any  generalization  of  that  kind  is  sure 
to  be  unjust.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  honored  and  respected  officers 
in  the  entire  American  Expeditionary  Force  was  Gen.  Douglas  ^ 
McArthur.  He  was  a  Regular  Army  officer,  a  class  leader  at  West  J 
Point,  a  typical  West  Point  officer,  and  yet  a  perfectly  sound,  sweet- 
spirited,  comprehending  human  being.  There  wasn't  a  man  in  his 
division  or  in  any  division  he  was  connected  with  who  wrould  not 
regard  McArthur  as  his  best  friend  and  accept  him  as  a  leader.  You 
will  find  men  with  narrow,  prejudiced  views  coming  out  of  West 
Point  just  as  they  come  out  of  any  other  place. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Just  in  that  connection,  with  reference  to 
that  question,  sometime  in  January,  1918,  there  was  a  proposed 
amendment  ol  the  articles  of  war  that  came  up  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, prepared  by  Gen.  Crowd er.  Was  not  tnat  suggested  by  the 
complaints  which  came  from  France  that  something  must  be  done 
to  modify  the  articles  of  war  because  of  the  feeling  amongst  the  men  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Would  you  be  surprised  if  a  letter  was 
produced  showing  that  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  No;  it  would  not  surprise  me.  Of  course  letters 
have  come  from  France  on  every  possible  subject.  That  whole  sub- 
ject was  under  consideration,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  that  article 
was  in  response  to  a  suggestion  from  France  rather  than  as  a  result  of 
our  general  study. 

Senator  Fletcher.  There  is  a  point  that  worries  me  a  little,  as  to 
how  you  will  be  able  to  carry  on  this  training  that  you  speak  of  in 
the  direction  of  education,  and  at  the  same  time  the  military  train- 
ing, and  do  the  whole  thing  in  three  months. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  different,  Senator.  I  am  not  proposing 
this  educational  scheme  for  the  three  months'  men.  The  educational 
scheme  is  proposed  for  those  who  volunteer  in  the  Regular  Army  for 
the  three-years*  period. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  do  not  propose  to  carry  on  this  educa- 
tional work  for  the  three  months  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  possible.     May  I 

Eut  into  the  record  this  statement  I  have  here,  a  statement  of  the 
attle  deaths  among  regular  officers  and  emergency  officers,  the 
regular  officers  subdivided  into  Military  Academy  graduates  and 
other  officers  ? 

Of  Regular  Army  officers  11,000  served,  with  148  deaths,  making 
13.5  deaths  per  thousand. 

Emergency  officers,  189,000  served,  with  2,043  deaths,  making  11 
deaths  per  thousand  among  the  emergency  officers. 

Of  the  field  regular  officers,  the  rate  for  deaths  from  the  Militarv 
Academy  was  8  per  thousand  and  from  regular  officers  6  per  thousand, 
and  of  the  company  officers  from  the  Military  Academy  the  rate  was 
37  per  thousand,  and  of  other  officers  18  per  thousand,  showing  that^ 
the  rate  of  deaths  among  regular  officers  was  higher  than  among 
the  emergency  officers,  and  among  the  regular  officers  the  rate  was 
highest  or  higher  among  the  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy 
than  it  was  among  the  regular  officers. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  Would  this  indicate  that  the  West  Pointer 
did  not  know  so  well  how  to  take  care  of  himself  as  the  other  man  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  does  that.  I  think,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  what  it  does  show  is  this:  The  divisions  which  were 
longest  in  battle  over  there  were  those  necessarily  officered  by  regular 
officers  at  the  start,  because  those  were  the  men  who  had  the  largest 
experience,  and  they  had  the  largest  number  of  exposures. 

What  I  am  citing  is  to  show  that  the  West  Pointer  took  his  full 
share  of  the  brunt  of  battle  with  the  regular  officers. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  average  number  of 
hattle  deaths  among  West  Point  graduates  was  3 1 . 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  31 — 17  field  officers  and  14  company 
officers. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  of  course  we  must  remember,  too,  in  any 
discussion  of  that  table,  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  officers 
rated  as  regular  officers,  although  not  graduates  of  West  Point,  were 
men  who  went  into  the  Army  and  were  commissioned  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war. 

Secretary  Baker.  Oh,  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore,  in  a  sense,  and  in  a  very  true  sense, 
they  were  emergency  officers.  They  took  commissions  as  provisional 
second  lieutenants. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  find  from  a  study  of  that  table  that 
a  great  majority  of  the  battle  deaths  among  the  regular  officers, 
so-called,  was  among  the  platoon  commanders  and  company  com- 
manders. 

Secretary  Baker.  Undoubtedly  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Very  few  of  whom  ever  had  been  in  the  Army 
before? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  largest  deaths  were  in  the  second  lieutenants 
and  the  next  the  first  lieutenants. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  natural,  because  the  platoon  leader 
is  the  man  who  is  most  exposed.  So  in  a  discussion  of  these  figures 
it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  that  nearly  all  the  second  lieu- 
tenants in  the  Regular  Army  during  this  war  were  regular  officers. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  they  were  all  emergency  officers.  There 
were  probably  no  West  Point  second  lieutenants. 

The  Chairman.  And,  in  a  like  way,  the  table  showing  the  percent- 
age of  field  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  who  suffered  battle  deaths, 
■s  contrasted  with  field  officers  in  the  emergency  Army,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  table  vou  must  remember  that  comparatively  few 
reserve  officers  reached  field  rank;  that  nearly  all  field  officers  were 
Regulars,  anyway. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  think  that  is  borne  out  by  the  facts, 
hut  I  do  not  know  what  the  facts  are. 

The  Chairman.  In  proportion,  I  mean — for  instance,  there  were 
▼ery  few  men  who  reached  the  grade  of  colonel  and  a  few  more  who 
^Bached  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

W  Secretary  Baker.  If  you  take  the  National  Guard  officers,  of  course 
the  number  would  be  about  equal — that  is,  majors  and  colonels. 

The  Chairman.  From  majors  down;  yes. 
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Secretary  Baker.  From  major  up,  I  should  think  that  the  number 
of  National  Guard  and  reserve  officers,  as  distinguished  from  regular 
officers,  was  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  However,  of  course,  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
comparison  between  the  two  at  all. 

Secretary  Baker.  There  ought  not  to  be,  and  I  cited  it  only  be- 
cause Senator  Sutherland  brought  up  the  subject  of  West  Point  and 
its  officers.  West  Point,  gentlemen,  is  a  problem.  It  is  a  problem 
that  I  have  thought  as  much  about,  perhaps,  as  any  problem  that  the 
War  Department  has  had  before  it.  We  have  modified  the  course 
into  a  three-year  course,  and  I  have  sent  Gen.  MacArthur  up  there 
to  take  charge  of  it,  because  he  is  a  young  man,  with  a  modern  spirit, 
and  he  was  a  fine  soldier.  I  think  the  ideals  of  the  young  men  up 
there  ought  to  be  formed  around  some  such  younger  man  as  Gen. 
MacArthur. 

I  think  the  course  at  West  Point  is  in  need  of  very  careful  study 
and  constant  change,  and  I  have  personally  a  plan  that  I  have  been 
suggesting  to  military  men  as  an  ultimate  plan  ior  West  Point,  which 
will  be  something  like  this,  to  have  boys  go  to  West  Point  for  a  year, 
and  then,  at  the  Government  expense,  distribute  them  to  the  colleges 
and  technical  schools  of  the  country  for  a  year,  the  same  group;  let 
their  second  year  be  spent  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology or  at  Harvard  or  Yale  or  the  University  of  Michigan,  or  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  or  wherever  it  might  be,  and  then  bring 
them  back  for  their  third  and  final  year  again  to  West  Point. 

The  advantage  of  that  is  twofold.  It  has  its  disadvantages,  but 
the  advantage  of  it  should  be  that  it  would  scatter  the  Army  among 
the  civil  population,  these  young  Army  officers,  and  let  them  keep 
constantly  in  touch  with  men  of  their  own  age  and  college,  so  that 
they  would  not  have  the  result  of  a  hermit  process  at  West  Point 
for  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  not  have  the  class  feeling. 

Secretary  Baker.  Exactly.  They  would  form  friendships  with 
men  all  over  the  country  of  their  own  age;  they  would  give  the  col- 
leges a  certain  liaison  with  men  in  civil  life  that  would  be  very  desir- 
able, and,  in  addition  to  that,  of  course,  it  would  bring  back  to  West 
Point  the  fruits  of  the  best  teaching  in  the  private  schools  of  the 
country,  the  academic  and  collegiate  institutions  of  the  country, 
so  that  men  would  come  back  with  the  results  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  Technology  and  the  Stevens  Institute,  and  all  of  those 
schools  and  colleges,  and  I  think  it  would  have  a  wholesome  effect 
upon  the  whole  system  of  instruction  at  West  Point.  I  am  quite 
sure  it  would  be  unwise  to  abandon  West  Point,  and  I  think  that 
the  product  of  West  Point  is  a  product  for  the  higher  command 
in  the  Army.  For  continuous  training  and  for  the  professional 
soldier,  West  Point  is  both  a  necessary  institution  and  has  justified 
itself  in  its  history. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have  no 
prejudice  against  West  Point. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  was  only  stating  what  certain  people 
remarked  of  it. 
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Secretary  Baker.  I  understand  it  thoroughly,  and  I  have  had 
the  same  remarks  made  to  me,  and  sometimes  with  illustrations  that 
thoroughly  justified  the  remarks. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Mr.  Secretary,  without  interrupting  your  gen- 
eral observations,  I  would  like  to  ask  your  attention  to  section  30  of 
Afche  bill,  on  page  26,  line  18,  where  it  is  provided,  under  the  head  of 

Original  vacancies' '  that — 

Original  vacancies  caused  by  this  act  in  commissioned  grades  above  the  lowest 
in  any  branch  shall  be  filled  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  ratio  in  which  the  addi- 
tional enlisted  men  herein  authorized  are  procured,  and  by  appointment  from  among 
officers  now  holding  commissions  in  the  Regular  Army  and  persons  not  over  40 
veaw  of  age  who  have  at  any  time  served  honorably  in  the  temporary  forces  of  the 
tnited  States,  etc. 

If  you  fix  that  age  limit  at  40,  you  will  bar  most  of  the  senior 
officers  who  participated  in  this  war.  Would  not  that  age  better 
be  made  45  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  an  arbitrary  selection  of  a  point,  Senator. 
I  should  think  the  lower  you  make  it,  the  better  it  would  be.  You 
are  dealing  with  an  army  of  the  future.  Of  course,  if  you  consider 
that  we  will  have  to  start  off  with  a  war  to-morrow,  you  would  have 
to  start  in  with  older  men,  but  in  dealing  with  an  army  of  the  future, 
I  think  the  lower  you  make  it  the  better  it  will  be.  Men  retire  at 
64,  and  if  you  take  them  in  at  40,  you  get  24  years'  service. 

Senator  Fletcher  .  You  eliminate  some  good  material  there, 
though. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  perhaps  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  While  on  that  section,  you  will  notice  on  page  27 
the  list  of  persons  or  classes  or  persons  from  whom  the  original 
vacancies  in  the  lowest  grades  may  be  filled  by  appointment.  It 
reads: 

The  graduates  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
Army,  members  of  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps,  honor  graduates  of  such  distinguished 
olleges  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  entitled  to  preference  by  orders  of  the  War 
Department,  and  other  citizens  eligible  under  existing  law. 

In  the  national  defense  act,  officers  of  the  National  Guard  were 
eligible  for  original  appointment,  and  in  this  act  they  are  left  out. 

Secretary  Baker.  There  is  no  reason  for  that  in  the  world.  *  They 
ought  to  be  put  in.  It  may  be  somewhat  haphazard,  but  at  this 
point  I  would  be  glad  to  say  that  I  am  entirely  committed  in  my  own 
mind  to  the  principle  of  promotion  by  selection,  as  it  is  provided  in 
this  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  difference  I  have  with  Gen. 
March  on  the  subject  is  that  he  thinks  promotion  by  selection  ought 
not  to  begin  at  tne  lowest  grade,  and  I  think  it  should.  I  will  go 
further  than  Gen.  March. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  it  complete  in  each  grade? 

Secretary  Baker.  Complete  in  each  grade. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  is  preierable  to  a  certain  percentage 
in  each  grade  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  better  than  any  percentage. 

think  that  promotion  by  seniority  is  an  entirely  illogical  and 
unjustifiable  method,  and  I  know  of  no  merit  it  has,  except  the  fear — 
that  it  keeps  fear  of  favoritism  in  recommending  any  Army  officers, 
have  or  hitherto  have  had,  that  if  the  principle  of  selection  were: 
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adopted  it  would  be  discolored  by  favoritism.  I  think  that  is  pos- 
sible, but  I  do  not  think  the  evils  resulting  from  favoritism  are  as  bad 
as  the  evils  resulting  from  seniority. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  not  the  evil  of  favoritism  under 
our  system  here  certainly  a  very  great  one  ?  For  instance,  where  the 
system  of  promotion  by  selection  is  the  only  one,  you  have  the  propo-  A 
sition  of  an  officer  in  the  Army  who  goes  to  his  Senator  or  his  Con-  * 
gressman — you  may  pass  regulations  forbidding  it  just  as  strongly 
couched  as  language  can  express  it,  and  yet  it  is  got  around  and  dis- 
regarded by  the  officers  themselves,  and,  if  not  by  the  officers,  by 
their  friends;  and  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  in  turn  go  to  their 
secretaries 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  Cabinet  officers. 

Senator  New.  Yes.  And  Cabinet  officers;  because  they,  too,  are 
interested  ip  their  constituents,  and  they  want  to  benefit  the  man 
who  lives  next  door  to  them  in  Indianapolis  or  Charleston  or  Cleve- 
land, or  wherever  it  is.  They  are  naturally  interested.  You  can  not 
get  away  from  it,  and  the  result  is  that  the  "pull"  is  constantly 
exerted*  and  it  must  be  a  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  control 
of  the  Army  to  resist  it,  with  the  result  that  there  are  disappoint- 
ments and  animosities  engendered  by  the  efforts  of  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  whose  friends  are  denied,  and  I  can  see  no  end  of 
trouble  resulting  from  that. 

Secretary  Baker.  Of  course,  I  realize  that  difficulty,  Senator. 
You  are  perfectly  right  about  it.  But  it  is  very  interesting  that 
during  the  entire  course  of  this  war — I  was  about  to  say  that  1  never 
had — I  probably  have,  but  if  I  have  had,  the  instances  are  negligi- 
ble— a  request  from  either  a  Senator  or  a  Representative  for  an 
appointment  that  should  be  made  just  so.  I  have  had  a  very  large 
number  of  requests,  of  course,  from  Senators  and  Representatives, 
that  particular  individuals  should  be  considered  and  that  their  merits 
should  be  weighed;  but  I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  a. 
Member  of  either  branch  of  Congress  has  sought  to  urge  that  an. 
appointment  should  be  inconsiderately  made. 

Senator  New.  Yes;  that  is  no  doubt  true,  Mr.  Secretary,  but  that 
was  the.case  perhaps  because  of  the  condition  of  the  times.  Neither 
Senators  nor  Cabinet  Officers  nor  Congressmen  felt  like  going  and 
urging  promotions  in  time  of  this  great  activity  and  great  emergency, 
but  where  they  have  to  deal  with  the  Army  m  peace  times  and  the 
thing  is  just  going  forward  in  its  natural  course,  and  the  officer  who 
is  not  promoted  feels  that  his  chance  has  gone  or  is  growing  less  and 
less,  as  you  say,  men  are  selected  over  him;  theiir  pressure  is  doubled 
and  redoubled,  and  the  men  who  go  to  the  Secretary  of  War  or  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  urging  that  their  favorites  be  given  preference 
will  multiply  in  number,  and  their  importunities  increase  in  force 
and  character;  that  is,  for  the  Army  in  peace  times,  where  promotion 
is  just  a  matter  of  regular  progress.  In  times  such  as  we  have  just 
passed  through  there  is  a  very  great  difference. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  recognize  the  difficulty,  but  I  think  we  simply^ 
have  to  be  brave  enough  to  stand  that  pressure.     There  is  not  a,'* 
business  that  anybody  ever  heard  of  in  which  the  seniority  rule  would 
be  applied.    The  labor  unions  have  seniority  rules  in  street  railroad' 
operations,  motormen  and  conductors,  and  I  think  it  applies  on  the 
steam  railroads  in  the  brotherhoods,  but  there  you  have  simply  one 
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employment,  in  which  every  man  is  supposed  to  be  equally  good 
with  every  other  man,  or  nearly  as  good  as  every  other  man,  but  if 
you  try  to  think  of  operating  a  great  business  like  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  or  any  other  business  that  is  really  a  growing, 
developing  business,  and  ought  to  be  kept  at  a  high  point  of  efficiency, 
A  by  the  seniority  rule,  I  think  you  will  see  that  it  is  illogical  and 
^  impossible,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  advocate  a  plan  which  gets  us 
an  inefficient  Army  in  peace  time,  on  the  theory  that  when  the 
emergency  comes  we  will  make  it  efficient  by  the  pruning  knife, 
because  I  have  had  that  experience,  and  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  do. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  you  think  that  a  process  of  elimina- 
tion would  enable 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  provided  in  the  bill. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes;  but  I  mean  a  plan  of  seniority,  plus  s 
strict  process  of  elimination  of  undesirable  and  unfit  officers,  officer 
who  may  be  qualified  at  one  time,  but  who,  by  habits,  may  become 
unfit? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  that  is  the  harder  of  the  two  ways  to  do 
it.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  organization  to  take  a  man's  live- 
lihood away  from  him.  if  a  man  is  a  captain  in  the  Army  and  some 
authority  has  to  pass  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  he  is  fit  to  be 
a  captain,  that  authority  will  give  him  the  benefit  of  every  doubt, 
because  his  wife  and  family  depend  upon  him,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  were  asked  whether  he  is  to  be  a  major,  to  be  promoted 
from  a  captain  to  a  major,  we  would  say,  "Of  course  not."  It  is  the 
easier  task  to  impose  upon  the  Army  the  proposition  of  denying 
promotion  to  a  man  than  it  is  to  ask  them  to  eliminate  the  incom- 
petents. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  I  mean  is  selection  for  promotion,  by 
eliminating  absolutely  those  who  are  unfit.  If  a  man  is  unfit  to 
serve  as  a  captain,  then  he  ought  to  be  put  out,  just  as  he  is  in  any 
other  business. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  the  effect  of  that  would  be  worse  on  the 
morale.  For  instance,  if  I  were  captain  in  the  Army  and  those  above 
me  put  a  mark  on  my  record  that  I  am  not  competent  to  be  promoted, 
and  I  know  there  is  no  hope  of  my  being  promoted,  no  matter  what 
I  do,  because  it  has  been  aetermined  that  1  am  not,  I  am  staggering, 
and  I  continue  to  go  back.  I  can  not  say,  "If  I  miss  my  promotion 
this  time  I  will  see  that  I  will  get  it  the  next  time;  I  will  be  more 
zealous,  and  I  will  keep  on  trying.' ' 

The  Chairman.  There  are  several  other  things  in  this  bill  which 
are  of  great  importance.  I  hardly  know  where  to  start  in  asking 
you,  but  you  believe  now,  do  you,  in  universal  military  training? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  believe  in  a  form  of  universal  military  training, 
of  the  kind  that  is  provided  by  this  bill.  I  think  it  would  be  a  wise 
thing  for  us  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  compulsory  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Compulsory. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  three  months  is  sufficient  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  three  months  are  enough.  I  should  not 
be  unwilling  to  see  the  training  that  is  provided  in  this  bill  made 
voluntary;  that  is  to  say,  if  there  is  any  widespread  doubt  on  the 
part  of  tne  people  of  the  country  of  the  wisdom  of  making  it  com- 
pulsory, I  should  be  entirely  willing  to  see  the  War  Department  set 
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up  the  training  facilities  and  receive  such  persons  within  the  age 
limits  prescribed  as  care  to  come,  and  thereby  find  out  what  the  young 
men  of  the  country  want.  But  I  am  not  averse  to  having  it  made 
compulsory. 

Senator  New.  Well,  of  course,  if  it  is  to  be  resorted  to  at  all  it 
would  seem  that  it  should  be  impartially  applied ;  that  it  should  ex-A 
tend  to  every  young  man,  rather  than  to  only  such  of  them  as  chosof 
to  accept  of  "the  principle  of  their  own  free  will,  and  if  it  is  to  become 
valuable  as  a  national  asset,  it  almost  has  to  be  general  in  its  appli- 
cation, has  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  I  should  not  think  that  necessarily  fol- 
lowed. It"  would  be  valuable  pro  tanto  to  the  extent  that  it  was 
availed  of. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  you  develop,  Mr.  Secretary,  under  a 
general  and  comprehensive  plan,  officer  material  by  utilizing  those 
who  are  in  all  our  colleges  ?  If  we  had  to  take  men  who  are  graduates 
of  all  our  colleges,  and  utilize  them  for  officers,  would  you  have  some 
plan  for  utilizing  them  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  provision 
in  there  is  the  one  I  should  take  advantage  of.  I  think  that  is  very 
apparent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  destroyed  by  this  bill.  It  is  just  left 
on  the  statute  books. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Left  as  it  is  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Left  as  it  is.  There  was  one  thing  in  the  bill, 
Senator  Wadsworth,  that  I  said  in  my  letter  to  you  I  would  leave 
open,  and  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  me  make  some 
comment  upon  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  Inspector  General  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  Inspector  General. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  that. 

Secretary  Baker.  The  Inspector  General's  office  is  a  traditional 
institution  in  our  Army.  It  has  had  hitherto  the  function  of  inspect- 
ing training,  inspecting  accounts,  and  such  special  inspection  as  the 
Secretary  of  War  has  seen  fit  to  direct,  particularly  looking  to  the 
discipline,  the  discipline  of  officers  and  the  discipline  of  men.  Gen. 
March  is  very  clearly  of  the  belief  that  the  inspection  of  training  ought 
to  be  in  the  training  section  rather  than  in  the  Inspector  General. 
I  think  ho  is  right  about  that.  I  think  under  modern  training  condi- 
tions, tho  inspection  of  infantry  ought  to  be  by  the  infantry  training 
section,  and  tne  inspection  of  artillery  by  the  artillery  training  section, 
supervised  by  the  General  Staff,  which  coordinates  all  the  training,  so 
that  the  arms  will  coordinate.     I  think  he  is  right  in  that. 

He  thinks  that  tho  inspection  of  accounts  ought  to  be  done  by  the 
Director  of  Finance.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  regular  inspec- 
tion of  accounts  ought  to  be  done  by  the  Director  of  Finance.  I  tnink 
there  is  probably  a  place,  however,  where  financial  inspections  by 
the  Inspector  General's  office,  as  a  corrective  to  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment, would  be  valuable.  In  my  own  experience  as  Secretary  of 
War,  I  have  found  the  Inspector  General's  office  of  the  very  greatest; 
value  as  a  free  lance,  uncontrolled,  independent  agency,  which 
reported  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  could  be  sent  here  and 
there  without  notice  to  anybody,  and  without  anybody  controlling 
its  actions,  to  investigate,  and  report  deliquencies  of  one  kind  and 
another. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  They  make  the  point,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
you  have  the  power  now  to  select  men  from  any  branch  of  the  service 
to  make  any  of  these  independent  investigations  and  report  directly 
to  vou. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  Gen.  March's  answer;  but,  of  course,  the 
Secretary  of  War  never  can  have  an  intimate  knowledge  enough  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Army  to  select  men  easily  for  that  kind  of  thing. 
If  there  is  a  trained  body  whose  duty  it  is,  who  know  how  to  look 
about,  and  who  are  to  be  relied  upon,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  better  to  keep  the  Inspector  General's  Department 
for  that  purpose. 

I  have  this  case  in  my  inind:  There  is  a  hospital  in  New  York  in 
which  reports  were  made  to  me  that  the  food  was  bad  and  the  roof 
leaked,  and  that  the  food  was  badly  cooked;  that  inattention  was 
shown  to  the  men  who  were  patients  there,  with  a  detailed  and  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  bad  condition  of  that  hospital.  I  called 
upon  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  General  and  asked  him  to  have  an 
investigation  made.  The  situation  was  so  serious,  however,  that  I 
set  the  Inspector  General  to  work  at  the  same  time.  Gen.  Ireland 
sent  a  very  competent  inspector,  who  brought  back  confirmation  of 
the  complaints.  This  morning,  as  I  was  leaving  my  office,  I  was 
handed  the  Inspector  General  s  report  on  the  same  subject.  It  is 
much  more  thorough,  makes  a  much  better  statement  01  the  facts, 
and  much  more  radical  recommendations,  and  it  is  more  of  an  out- 
sider's view,  rather  than  an  insider's  view,  and  I  think  that  the  de- 
partment is  verv  much  better  off  with  an  agency  of  that  sort,  which 
is  not  influenced  by  others  who  report  on  the  progress  of  facts  as  they 
find  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  your  opinion  on  that  very  point r 
about  the  Inspector  General  and  his  functions.  I  have  always  been 
a  great  believer,  at  least  since  I  have  known  anything  about  the  sub- 
ject at  all,  in  a  General  Staff,  and  I  think  that  it  is  the  only  effective 
way  of  running  an  army — that  is,  a  modern  army;  but  there  is  an 
impression  abroad  that  a  General  Staff  is  a  great  piece  of  military 
machinery,  in  which  things  may  possibly  be  smothered  and  covered 
up;  that  it  smacks  or  may  smack  of  militarism,  and  its  operations 
are  so  intricate,  or  seem  so  intricate,  to  the  civilian  and  the  public, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  public  to  understand  who  is  responsible 
for  this  and  for  that.  Of  course  we  know  that  under  the  law  officially 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  really  the  Secretary  of  War;  but 
even  the  Secretary  of  War — and  I  say  this  impersonally — finds  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  trace  all  of  the  operations  of  a  great  military 
machine,  heading  up  to  a  General  Staff. 

Now,  my  idea  has  been — and  perhaps  you  have  alreadv  stated  it 
in  a  way  that  I  can  not  do  as  well — that  the  Secretary  of  War  should 
have  an  independent  branch,  thoroughly  organized  and  trained,  for 
the  purpose,  so  far  as  may  be,  of  securing  information  for  his  own 
satisfaction  so  that  he  may  feel  certain,  and  the  public  may  feel  cer- 
tain, that  the  General  Stan  can  not  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  difficult  for  people  to  center  responsibility  for  what  is  going  on. 
That  has  occurred  to  you  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  share  your  feelings  about  it  thoroughly, 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  spoke  to  Gen.  March  in  somewhat  this  same 
way.    It  occurs  to  me  that  the  office  of  Inspector  General  has  that 
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very  valuable  attribute,  or  it  could  be  made  very  valuable  in  that 
way,  and  no  doubt  it  has  been  made  that  way  before.  Of  course, 
the  tendency  is  to  center  everything  in  the  General  Staff  and  have 
everything  military  come  up  through  channels.  The  process  of 
coming  through  channels  sometimes  is  so  intricate  and  so  lengthy 
that  when  it  finally  reaches  the  light  of  day  it  is  almost  impossible  * 
for  the  amateur — and  the  Congress  and  the  public  in  this  sense  areK 
amateurs — to  know  where  this  thing  started  and  who  is  responsible 
for  it. 

Secretary  Baker.  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  or  perhaps  nine  hundred 
and  ninetv-nine  out  of  a  thousand  of  the  troubles  in  this  world  are 
misunderstandings. 

The  Chairman.  Absolutely. 

Secretary  Baker.  The  other  fraction — the  1  per  cent,  or  one  part 
of  a  thousand — are  wrongdoings. 

When  you  have  an  organization,  a  great  military  organization 
like  the  Army,  and  a  General  Staff  in  control  of  it,  the  misunder- 
standings get  cleared  up  through  channels,  but  every  now  and  then 
there  comes  a  case  of  wrongdoing,  and  it  is  of  very  great  importance, 
I  think,  to  have  a  side  window  that  you  can  let  the  light  in  through, 
that  you  can  go  around  all  the  channels,  and  cut  out  all  of  the  inter- 
vening persons  and  just  send  an  agent — say  ''You  go  and  look  at  that 
E articular  thing,  and  come  back  and  tell  me  personally  what  vou 
ave  found. "  It  protects  the  staff  as  much  as  it  protects  the  Sec- 
retary of  War. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  feasible  to  rely  merely  upon  the 
power  which  the  Secretary  of  War  has  to  detail  an}7  officer  for  a 
special  investigation,  because,  as  you  said  a  while  ago,  you  would 
not  know  which  officer  in  the  Army  was  especially  fitted  to  make  that 

Particular  investigation,  whereas  it  is  the  business  of  the  Inspector 
reneral  to  put  men  on  that  investigation  whom  he  knows  from  con- 
tact with  them  are  qualified  to  carry  it  out. 

Secretarv  Baker.  That  is  true,  of  course.  But  there  is  another 
and  larger  reason. 

If  the  Secretary  of  War  had  his  attention  called  to  a  hospital 
situation,  such  as  I  spoke  of  this  morning — and  I  am  speaking  imper- 
sonally— he  would  say  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  "Here  is  something 
that  is  called  to  my  attention;  have  it  inspected. "  His  normal  course 
of  action  would  be  to  send  it  to  the  ourgeon  General,  but  if  the 
Secretary  of  War  had  a  substantial  and  detailed  account  of  things 
that  seemed  to  involve  wrongdoing,  he  might  very  well  want  to  have 
an  impersonal,  impartial  investigation  of  it,  ana  if  he  called  upon 
the  Chief  of  Staff  and  said  "I  want  Capt.  John  Jones  sent  in  to  me 
confidentially/ '  and  when  he  gets  Capt.  Jones  in  there,  he  would  say, 
UI  want  you  to  go  and  inspect  this  hospital."  Then  he  would  be 
cutting  around  the  staff,  and  he  would  be  cutting  around  everybody, 
which  would  inevitably  create  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  staff 
and  all  of  its  men  that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  lost  confidence  in 
the  staff,  while  if  there  is  an  officer  like  the  Inspector  General,  whose  ^ 
duty  it  is  to  do  that,  the  Secretary  of  War,  when  he  puts  a  man  in£ 
on  the  case  from  the  Inspector  General's  office,  is  simply  resorting 
to  a  legalized  piece  of  machinery,  and  then  there  is  no  question  of  a 
lack  of  confidence  and  lack  of  cooperation. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  the  thing  is  of  vast  importance.  It 
probably  will  be  difficult  to  get  the  Congress  or  the  public  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  functions  of  the  Inspector  General  in  that 
regard,  but  I  do. 

senator  Fletcher.  Would  it  mean  anything  in  the  way  of  economy 

eto  eliminate  the  Inspector  General  ? 
The  Chairman,   i  ou  save  a  major  general.     That  is  what  you 
would  save. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  is  the  discussion  here,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  abolishes  the  office  of  Inspector  General, 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  has  been  discussing  it  before  the  call  for  a 
quorum  was  made  by  the  Senate.  It  is  contended  by  the  General 
staff  that  the  duty  of  inspecting  the  troops  should  be  confined  to  the 
inspection  division  of  the  particular  arm,  and  the  duty  of  inspecting 
the  financial  accounts  should  be  confined  to  the  finance  division. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  comes  up  the  question  of  what  officers  or 
organization  of  the  Army,  if  any,  should  be  especially  designated 
and  relied  upon  to  make  investigations  of  wrongdoing,  of  peculiar 
situations  existing  as  between  two  or  more  commissioned  officers, 
or  between  commissioned  officers  and  men,  and  making  a  confidential 
and  direct  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  a  short  cut,  as  the 
Secretary  has  already  described  it,  and  I  think  it  is  of  supreme 
importance,  because  there  is  one  thing  that  we  must  be  careful 
about  in  this  countrv,  and  that  is  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  in  the 
establishment  of  a  General  Staff,  whose  powers  reach  out  through  all 
branches  of  the  Army  and  lead  up  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  who  is  the 
ear  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  we  do  not  establish  what  is  known  as 
militarism. 

Secretary  Baker.  "  Staff  despotism,"  as  it  is  called. 

The  Chairman.  Staff  despotism.  You  must  have  some  outside — 
not  outside,  but  some  independent— source  of  information  for  the 
Secretary  of  War,  who,  after  all,  is  a  civilian. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  is  it  suggested  to  get  that  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  We  have  the  Inspector  General's  office  now. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  Inspector  General's  office  now,  and 
this  bill  aboilshes  it. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  give  you  an  insignificant  but  typical 
illustration.  In  one  of  the  bureaus  there  is  a  ranking  colonel,  a  man 
of  long  years  of  service  and  great  dignity  of  character,  who  got  the 
notion  that  his  chief  would  not  answer  his  letters  as  promptly  as  he 
ought  to,  and  you  would  not  imagine  how  much  trouble  that  caused. 
I  must  have  a  bundle  of  papers  in  my  office  this  thick  [indicating  with 
hands]  on  this  question.  The  chief  said,  "Yes;  I  do  answer  his 
letters,  but  he  writes  too  many,  and  I  am  a  busy  man."  And  I  then 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Inspector  General  and  this  colonel's  chief 
inowB  that  the  Inspector  General  is  the  proper  person  to  make  an 
investigation  of  that  sort;  and  the  officer  who  is  complaining  knows 
that  it  is  not  going  to  be  referred  to  his  chief,  but  to  a  disinterested, 
legally  created  agency,  which  is  going  to  investigate  it.  In  that 
caw  the  Inspector  General  writes  me  a  report,  and  makes  a  recom- 
mendation that  a  rule  be  established  that  correspondence  of  a  particu- 
lar type  shall  be  answered  in  a  certain  way;  and  everybody  is  satisfied. 
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The  Chairman.  Those  things  sometimes  are  fearfully  bothersome, 
and  if  allowed  to  go  on  exert  a  demoralizing  influence  over  an  increas- 
ing number  of  officers. 

Secretary  Baker.  Unquestionably,  and  produce  a  large  amount  of 
lost  motion  and  inefficiency;  whereas  if  vou  have  some  agency  by 
which  you  can  bring  them  to  book,  it  is  all  over  with.  A 

The  Chairman.  Now,  speaking  of  the  branches  of  the  Army  that™ 
are  to  be  retained,  and  some  others  to  be  abolished,  I  notice  m  this 
bill,  Mr.  Secretary,  that,  at  least  by  implication,  I  think  it  very  clear 
the  office  of  Surgeon  General  is  abolished. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  certainly  was  not  intended. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  the  national-defense  act,  section  10" 
thereof  provides  as  follows: 

The  Medical  Department  shall  consist  of  one  Surgeon  General,  with  the  rank  of 
major  general,  during  the  active  service  of  the  present  incumbent  of  that  office,  and 
thereafter  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  who  shall  be  a  chief  of  said  department; 
a  Medical  Corps,  a  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  a  Dental  Corps,  a  Veterinary  Corps,  and  a 
Nurses  Corps. 

Now,  this  bill  reads,  section  10: 

The  Medical  Department  shall  consist  of  a  Medical  Corps,  the  Dental  Corps,  the 
Veterinary  Corps,  and  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  The  Medical  Corps  shall  consist  of 
one  major  general;  two  brigadier  generals — 

Secretary  Baker.  It  does  not  say  "who  shall  be  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral"? 

The  Chairman.  No ;  it  does  not. 

Secretary  Baker.  Of  course,  it  ought  to  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  got  to  be  redrafted. 

Secretary  Baker.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  another  thing,  which  is  a  vital  change  in  the 
organization  of  the  Medical  Corps,  the  bill  provides  for  promotion  by 
selection  in  all  branches  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  old  law  gave  the  President  the  discretion 
of  nominating  and  appointing,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  from  among  the  officers  of  field  rank  in 
the  Medical  Corps,  in  his  discretion. 

Sec  retary  Baker.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  last  sentence  of  section  10,  which  pre- 
scribes the  organization  of  the  Medical  Department,  in  this  bill  reads 
as  follows : 

The  general  officers  herein  provided  for  shall  be  appointed  from  officers  of  the  next 
lower  grade  in  the  Medical  Corps. 

That  means  that  he  may  only  select  one  of  the  two  brigadier 
generals. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  is  a  limitation  to  the  Medical  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  who  drafted  that  evidently  did  not 
consult  the  Medical  Corps  at  all. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  would  not  seem  so. 

The  Chairman.  Because  it  is  obvious  that  they  did  not  intend  that  A* 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  that  is  unhappy  language  rather  than 
intention. 

The  Chairman.  They  confine  also  the  commanding  officer  to  a 
major  general. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  ought  not  to. 
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The  Chairman.  Thereby  taking  away  from  the  President  his 
broader  discretion. 

Secretary  Baker.  They  ought  to  recommend  anybody,  down  to 
the  rank  of  second  lieutenant,  if  the  Senate  will  agree. 

The  Chairman.  It  b  automatic.  And  this  does  not  provide  for  a 
four-year  term.     It  leaves  the  Surgeon  General  out. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  suspect  that  was  intentional. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  important  point. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  true  of  all  the  heads  of  staff  corps. 
None  of  them  call  for  four  years. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  was  the  purpose  in  changing  it  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  whole  principle  of  this  bill  is  appointment 
by  selection,  and  retention  as  long  a3  they  are  capable. 

The  Chairman.  Except  in  the  General  Staff  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes ;  there  is  a  term  of  four  years  for  the  General 
Staff  and  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  four  years  for  the  Surgeon  General ; 
and  then  he  comes  back  to  the  body  of  the  corps  again.  Now,  that 
is  abolished. 

Senator  Fletcher.  In  section  11,  speaking  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, it  says: 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  consist  of  one  major  general,  two  brigadier  generals, 
etc. 

You  do  not  mention  who  shall  be  Chief  of  Engineers  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  No.  It  i3  on  the  theory  that  an  officer  is  detailed 
there  on  the  principle  of  selection  and  retained  as  long  as  he  is  suitable 
in  that  office. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  enjoys 
under  the  statutes  a  permanent  personnel  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  not  changed  by  this  proposed  bill  at 
all;  so  that  it  must  be  an  Engineer  officer  who  shall  be  major  general 
commanding  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  all  the  corps  must  be  mem- 
bers of  the  permanent  personnel  of  the  Engineers  Corps. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Medical  Department,  and  so  in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  there  is  no  necessity  for  designating  him  as  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. He  is  simply  major  general  in  command  of  the  Engineer 
Corps,  and  you  can  gjve  him  the  title  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  but  Sur- 
geon General  was  a  title. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  retained. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  there  is  another  curious  feature  I  want  your 
opinion  on:  That  is  the  matter  of  promotion  by  solection — which,  gen- 
erally speaking,  I  am  in  favor  of.  The  Ordnance  Department  is  made 
up  in  its  commissioned  personnel  by  detail. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Up  until  1901  the  Ordnance  Department  con- 
sisted of  a  permanent  commissioned  personnel.  A  man  would  be 
commissioned  in  the  ordnance  and  he  stayed  in  the  ordnance  the 
rest  of  his  army  life,  but  since  1901  that  has  not  been  the  case*  Now, 
assuming  that  a  captain  of  Cavalry  or  a  first  lieutenant  of  Cavalry 
is  detailed  to  the  Ordnance  Department,  where  he  may  serve  two, 
three,  or  four  years,  he  is  not  eligible  for  any  promotion  except  in  the 
Cavalry  branch.     He  has  been  divorced  from  the  Cavalry  for  two, 
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three,  or  four  years,  and  the  result  is  an  efficiency  board  or  a  com- 
manding officer  of  a  regiment  of  Cavalry  will  know  nothing  about 
that  man's  ability  as  a  cavalryman.  He  has  been  away  from  them 
for  several  years;  and  that  will  result,  I  am  quite  sure,  in  very  strong 
objection  to  any  line  officer  having  himself  detailed  to  the  Ordnance 
Department.  A 

Secretary  Baker.  That  was  attempted  to  be  met  in  the  old  law  £ 
by  giving  an  additional  grade  to  men  who  served  in  the  Ordnance 
Department  while  on  detail. 

The  Chairman.  While  on  detail;  yes. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  what  answer  was  ever  found,  and 
the  fact  that  a  man  returning  to  his  branch  of  the  service — no,  he 
had  not  lost  anything  by  being  detailed  to  Ordnance. 

The  Chairman.  No;  he  had  not  lost  anything  by  being  detailed 
to  Ordnance,  but  under  this  law  he  will  have  been  removed  from 
contact  with  Cavalry  officers  for  two,  three,  or  four  years,  and  he 
will  say  to  himself,  when  it  is  suggested  that  he  be  detailed  from  the 
Cavalry  to  serve  as  an  ordnance  officer,  "No;  I  do  not  want  to 
go  to  Ordnance;  that  takes  me  away  from  the  viewpoint  of  all  the 
Cavalry  officers,  and  they  will  not  recommend  me  for  promotion 
because  thev  have  never  seen  me  as  a  cavalryman,  and  they  will  not 
know  what  1  can  do. " 

Secretary  Baker.  Why  not  provide  that,  if  an  officer  is  detailed 
to  the  Ordnance  Department  and  stays  there  three  or  four  years 
and  receives  promotion  that  his  name  be  carried  as  an  extra  number 
to  the  grade  he  had  attained  in  the  other  service. 

The  Chairman.  Carried  as  an  extra  number  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  As  an  extra  number.  So  that  a  captain  of 
cavalry,  if  he  went  into  the  Ordnance  Department  and  was  pro- 
moted to  major,  he  would  go  back  as  a  major  until  he  was  promoted; 
then  that  extra  number  would  be  abolished. 

The  Chairman.  He  might  not  deserve  to  be  a  major  of  cavalry. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  true;  he  might  not  deserve  to  be  a 
major  of  cavalry,  and  yet  in  the  normal  course  of  things  he  would 
get  to  be  a  major  if  he  stayed  there,  under  the  seniority  rule. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  are  not  goin<j  to  have  a  seniority  rule. 

Secretary  Baker.  But  the  damage  done  by  promotion  would  not 
be  as  great  as  under  the  seniority  rule,  applying  to  the  same  people. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  would  cure  a  part  of  the  difficulty  tnat 
way,  but  you  would  establish  somewhat  of  an  inconsistency. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes:  you  would  establish  an  inconsistency,  but 
I  do  not  know  the  answer,  unless  you  put  some  injunction  in  the  bill 
that  any  board  of  promotion  shall  consider  not  only  men  actually 
in  active  service  in  that  arm,  but  men  in  the  arm  technically  and 
detailed  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  we  are  going  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple of  promotion  by  selection  based  upon  efficiency  and  abolish  the 
seniority  rule,  therebv  breaking  down  tne  old  bureau  control  and  the 
old  atmosphere,  which  resultea  in  1901  in  the  Ordnance  Department  . 
being  deprived  of  its  permanent  commissioned  personnel  now  thaw: 
we  are  going  to  a  General  Staff  system,  which  will  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  several  bureaus,  like  the  Ordnance  Department,  why 
would  not  it  be  perfectly  proper  to  restore  to  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment its  permanent  commissioned  personnel?  You  have  got  it  in 
your  Medical  Department. 
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Secretary  Baker.  I  think  the  reasons  are  different  in  those  two 
cases. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  just  as  technical  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes ;  they  are  just  as  technical,  and  yet  the  dif- 
ference is  this:  That  the  Ordnance  Department  makes  what  the  other 
soldiers  use  and  you  have  a  controversy  in  the  Army  all  the  time 
between  the  user  of  the  weapon  and  the  maker  of  the  weapon.  The 
user  says  that  "The  man  that  makes  it  is  a  manufacturer  and  he 
knows  nothing  about  what  I  am  going  to  do  with  it;  and  therefore 
he  must  make  it  the  way  I  want  it."  The  manufacturer,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  "These  fellows  in  the  field  have  no  technical  knowledge; 
they  do  not  know  a  good  weapon;  my  duty  is  to  give  them  a  good 
weapon."  That  was  the  controversy  between  Gen.  Crozier  and  Gen. 
Wood.  It  is  a  controversy  as  old  as  my  researches  into  the  history 
of  the  War  Department,  as  an  actual  fact.  It  is  not  a  personal  con- 
troversy, but  Gen.  Crozier  says,  "I  know  a  good  machine  gun;  that 
is  my  Business.  I  am  a  technical  mechanical  expert,  and  I  know  a 
ood  machine  gun."  Gen.  Wood  says,  "The  guns  you  send  me  may 
e  ideal  from  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  and  theoretically,  but  they 
do  not  work.     I  want  a  gun  that  will  work." 

And  so  you  have  that  controversy  between  the  Army  and  the 
manufacturer.  In  the  Ordnance  Department  if  we  let  the  man  who 
makes  the  weapons  go  out  and  use  them,  he  gets  in  touch  with  the 
spirit  of  the  men  who  use  the  weapon. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  can  De  done  even  with  a  permanent 
personnel  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Not  easily. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  in  jour  statute  that  every  ordnance 
officer  shall  serve  two  years  out  of  six  with  the  troops. 

Secretary  Baker.  Tnen  he  ceases  to  be  an  ordnance  officer. 

The  Chairman.  No;  carry  him  there  all  the  time. 

Secretary  Baker.  Where  would  you  send  him — as  extra  captain 
into  some  Infantry  regiment  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  ao  not  know.     Whv  not  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Who  would  he  replace  there  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  could  put  him  on  a  regimental  staff  or  a 
brigade  of  troops. 

secretary  Baker.  Then  he  would  not  be  serving  with  the  troops. 
He  would  be  a  staff  officer. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  be  close  enough  to  see  how  the  troops 
handled  their  weapons. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  really  is  not  very  close. 

The  Chairman.  My  idea  is,  that  a  man  who  designs  a  16-inch  gun 
is  a  pretty  scarce  article  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  man  who  designs  a  machine  gun  or  an 
I  automatic  rifle  is  a  pretty  scarce  article.  He  is  just  as  much  a 
I  specialist  as  a  surgeon,  i  ou  are  not  going  to  get  good  results  with 
l^uis  promotion  by  selection  feature  by  detailing  your  staff  officers  to 
^%o  into  your  Ordnance  Department  and  do  that  technical  work. 

Secretary  Baker.  You  may  be  right  about  it.  That  may  be  a 
difficulty;  and  it  occurs  to  me  merely  as  a  suggestion — I  am  only 
thinking  out  loud — that  it  might  be  wise  to  make  half  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  permanent  and  half  by  detail. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  something  of  the  sort  has  got  to  be  done, 
or  you  won't  have  any  Ordnance  Department. 

Secretary  Baker,  t  think  we  are  going  to  have,  in  all  of  the  scien- 
tific corps  of  the  Army,  men  who  are  scientists  and  technicians,  and 
nothing  else.  A 

The  Chairman.  True.  £ 

Secretary  Baker.  We  are  going  to  have  to  have  men  who  design 
16-inch  guns  and  who  can  not  fire  a  rifle. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  and  men  who  know  something  about 
chemicals,  and  so  forth. 

Secretary  Baker.  And  the  process  of  manufacturing  ammonium 
nitrate,  which  is  the  most  scientific  process  I  ever  tried  to  understand, 
and  I  do  not  believe  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  that  can  be 
much  else.  It  might  be  wise  to  give  them  a  half  permanent  personnel 
and  half  a  temporary  personnel. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  this 
matter  of  promotion  by  selection  is  a  little  dangerous,  because  the 
man  who  is  close  at  hand  and  under  observation  is,  of  course,  more 
apt  to  get  a  promotion  than  some  equally  good  or  better  man  who 
happens  to  be  at  a  distance. 

Secretary  Baker.  Senator,  I  would  agree  to  that  if  my  experience 
justified  it,  but  it  does  not.     I  have  been  Secretary  of  War  for  three 

i rears,  and  in  that  time  I  have  recommended  to  the  President  a  very 
arge  number  of  officers  to  be  major  generals  and  brigadier  generals, 
and  out  of  the  number,  which  must  be  some  hundreds,  in  the  three 
years,  I  do  not  recall  ever  having  had  recommended  to  me  a  man 
whom  I  knew  personally.  There  must  have  been  some  I  did  know, 
but  when  those  recommendations  came  in  from  the  boards  and  I  was 
asked  to  make  the  recommendations,  it  was  usually  some  officer  in 
the  Philippines  or  in  Panama  or  in  California — somebody  I  had  never 
seen,  but  that  I  had  to  go  and  get  his  record  and  compare  it  with 
others. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  about  the  ones  who  recommended  them 
to  you  ?  They  were  men  who  must  have  known  these  particular  men, 
personally  or  otherwise.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  politics  in  the  Army, 
as  well  as  outside. 

Secretary  Baker.  There  is  a  lot  of  politics  in  the  Army,  but  it  is 
not  that  kind  of  politics. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  is  human  nature  for  a  man  to  favor  his 
friends. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  is  not  only  the  basis  of  friendship,  but  it  is 
the  assurance  of  actual  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  there  is  something  to  be  said  about  the 
proposition  that  there  would  be  some  personafquality  in  the  recom- 
mendation, but  that  is  not  nearly  as  bad  as  the  olind  chance  of  pro- 
moting a  man  because  his  name  is  at  the  top  of  the  list.  That  is 
simply  blindness. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But,  of  course,  there  ought  to  be  some 
means  of  determining  whether  that  man  at  the  top  is  really  fit,  and 
eliminate  him  if  he  is  not. 

Secretary  Baker.  Every  officer  in  the  Army,  of  course,  has  a  rec- 
ord, and  tney  live  by  their  records.  That  is  what  gives  them  their 
chance.    When  the  time  comes  to  select  a  man  to  do  a  particularly 
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difficult  piece  of  work,  the  person  who  has  the  selection  comes  and 

Jets  his  record,  and  if  that  record  shows  that  officer  has  recommended 
ohn  Jones  as  fit  to  he  a  brigadier  general  and  John  Jones  has  been 
appointed  a  brigadier  general  and  not  made  good,  then,  you  will  say 
he  is  not  a  good  man;  and  every  officer  knows  that  his  recommenda- 
tions stand  over  and  stare  him  in  the  face,  and  if  the  man  does  not 
bake  good  it  is  an  evidence  of  bad  judgment  on  his  part,  so  that  the 
inducement  is  to  be  careful  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  A  suggestion  was  made  here  the  other  day,  Mr. 
Secretary  in  line  with  the  discussion  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
Army,  ttiat  it  might"  be  possible  to  combine  the  Transportation  Corps 
and  the  Motor  Transport  Corps. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  saw  wnat  Gen.  March  said  about  that.  The 
two  things  are  entirely  different.  It  may  very  well  be  that  in  the 
size  of  army  that  you  are  intending  to  establish  that  you  could  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  suggestion  came  from  Gen.  Mc Andrew — not 
exactly  as  a  suggestion. 

Secretary  Baker.  Of  course,  Gen.  McAndrew  has  had  very  little 
experience  with  the  transportation  end.  He  had  only  rail  trans- 
portation in  France. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

Secretary  Baker.  He  was  the  Chief  of  Staff  over  there,  but  we  had 
the  whole  transportation  end  at  this  side,  and  it  was  our  job.  The 
work  Gen.  Hines  has  done  as  chief  of  the  transportation  section  is 
work  of  conspicuous  brilliancy,  probably  as  brilliant  as  any  officer 
in  the  Army.    It  is  entirely  different  from  the  Motor  Transport  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  Ordinarily,  the  railroad  transportation  is  much 
the  larger  job  of  the  chief  of  transportation  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  in  times  of  peace  it  certainly  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  some  of  us  have  been  wondering  whether  the 
railroad  transportation  could  not  be  combined  with  motor  transport. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  see  why  they  could  not  be,  although 
they  are  entirely  different;  but  in  a  peace-time  establishment,  un- 
doubtedly one  person  could  do  both. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  save  some  overhead  expense,  if  they 
were  put  under  one  general  head  with  two  branches? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  $800,000,000  is  a  good  deal  of  money. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  8800,000,000  is  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
I  am  sympathetic  with  every  dollar  you  can  save. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  see  any  way  whereby  we  can  reduce 
the  number  from  the  estimate  of  500,000  and  still  preserve  the  same 
efficiency  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  am  not  expert  enough  in  military  matters  to 
answer  that.  My  guess  would  be  that  a  somewhat  smaller  number 
would  be  adequate,  but  I  would  not  like  to  put  myself  against  the 
estimate  of  these  military  men.  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee 
take  the  judgment  of  men  like  Gen.  Pershing  and  Gen.  March  and  let 
L^ttt  be  discussed  by  military  men. 

0  Senator  Fletcher.  You  think  it  is  important  to  have  that  skeleton 
number  of  20  divisions  of  Infantry  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  part  of  the  same  question,  Senator.  I 
think  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  have  divisional  tra;ning,  corps 
training,  and  army  training,  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  staff. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  ideas  to  express,  Mr.  Secretary,  as 
to  the  relative  position  and  grade  of  the  reserve  officors  ?  I  asK  the 
question  because  in  this  war  a  rather  peculiar  position  arose,  due  to 
one  of  the  Articles  of  War,  which  I  think  was  inserted  in  the  Articles 
of  War  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  about  three  years  ago  and  the 
effect  of  which  hardly  anybody  in  Congress  seemed  to  realize;  and  A 
the  effect  later  on  turned  out  to  be  very  important.  ' 

During  this  war,  under  article  119,  whenever  an  officer  of  the  Reg- 
ular Army  was  advanced  to  an  emergency  grade,  he  took  precedence 
in  that  grade  over  every  reserve  officer  or  National  Guard  officer. 

Secretary  Baker.  As  a  mark  of  his  greater  length  of  service  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  just  a  flat  dictum  of  the  law. 

Now,  it  operated  this  way.  We  will  say  that  a  man  from  civil  life 
graduated  from  one  of  the  officer8,  training  camps  with  the  grade  of 
captain  and  was  put  in  command  of  a  company  of  Infantry.  He  went 
to  France  and  fought  for  his  country.  He  had  a  certain  number  in 
his  grade  as  captain.  Five  or  six  months  later  a  first  lieutenant  of 
Regulars  would  be  promoted  to  captain.  When  he  went  into  the 
grade  of  captain  he  went  in  over  the  head  of  the  reserve  officer,  so 
that  it  worked  in  this  way,  that  the  longer  a  reserve  officer  stayed  in 
the  grade  the  lower  he  got,  because  constantly  there  were  Regulars 
coming  in  from  the  lower  grades  and  going  in  over  him. 

Secretary  Baker.  What  do  you  mean  by  going  in  on  top  of  him, 
in  a  system  of  promotion  by  selection  ?  You  mean  when  they  sat  at 
the  dinner  table? 

The  Chairman.  No:  I  do  not  think  it  had  an  important  social 
effect.     But  why  the  distinction  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Why  was  there  a  distinction  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  law  said  there  must  be. 

Secretary  Baker.  But  the  distinction  amounted  to  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  it  amounts  to  a  good  deal,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  idea  that — at  least  it  was 
during  the  war,  I  think — that  the  man  standing  nearest  the  top  should 
have  nis  efficiency  records  looked  into  first. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  that  could  work.  I 
do  not  understand  it.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  of  it. 
You  have  a  regiment  and  the  requisite  number  of  captains  in  it,  and 
the  colonel  of  that  regiment  is  called  upon  to  recommend  one  of  his 
captains  to  be  promoted  to  major,  the  major  having  become  disabled 
in  some  way.  You  have  promotion  by  selection,  and  he  knows  all 
of  his  captains,  and  he  recommends  tne  one  that  he  thinks  is  the 
fittest.  He  certainly  does  not  recommend  the  one  who  had  some 
theoretical  seniority. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  to  do  away  with  all 
numbers  in  grades  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  suppose  the  numbers  in  grades  would  remain 
there,  but  they  would  not  oe  the  basis  of  promotion. 

The  Chairman.  The  object  of  my  question  is  why  the  distinction 
between  the  Reserve  officer  and  the  xlegular  officer.     Why  should  jr 
the  Regular  come  above  him  in  grade,  merely  because  he  is  a  Regular  ?  W 
Why  hurt  the  other  man's  feelings  to  that  extent  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  did  not  know  that  it  did. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Secretary  Baker.  But  what  is  the  effect  of  it  ? 
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The  Chairman.  The  effect  is  to  create  a  distinction  between  the 
two  classes  of  officers.  We  were  told,  of  course,  that  the  American 
Army  was  to  be  merged  into  one  great  army.  There  were  to  be  no 
Reserve  officers  or  Regular  officers  or  National  Guard  officers  in  that 
sense,  and  yet  the  distinction  was  made  in  pursuance  of  the  statute 
I*  that  the  Regulars  should  always  outrank  any  other  officer. 
V  Secretary  Baker.  It  is  a  new  situation  to  me.  I  do  not  remember 
the  statute,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  I  can  not  think  of  any  conse- 
quence except  a  social  consequence,  which,  perhaps,  it  woulot  be  wise 
to  avoid. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Was  that  by  reason  of  statute  or  regulation  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  by;  interpretation  given  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  to  one  of  the  Articles  of  War. 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  evidently  it  is  a  statute  then. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  think  it  is  article  119.  It  gives  rise  to  some 
ill  feeling. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  might  have  this  effect,  that  if  a  battalion 
were  in  battle  and  the  major  were  disabled,  the  senior  captain  would 
take  charge. 

The  Chairman.  He  ranks  right  away. 

Secretary  Baker.  And  that  might  be  a  man  of  the  Regular  Army 
who  took  charge  the  day  before,  rather  than  a  man  of  the  Reserve 
Army,  who  had  been  a  captain  for  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly  so;  he  is  the  ranking  officer.  That  pro- 
vision emanated  from  the  War  Department.  It  was  put  in  the 
statute  without  Congress  realizing  wnat  was  being  done  and  not  a 
word  was  said  about  it  at  the  time. 

Secretary  Baker.  Was  it  put  in  the  revision,  or  was  it  in  the  old 
articles  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  was  put  in  at  the  time  of  the  revision. 

Secretary  Baker.  In  1916? 

The  Chairman.  So  I  understand. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  should  like  to  have  Gen.  Crowder  tell  me 
about  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  gave  rise  to  dis- 
content. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  might  very  well  have  done  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  reserve  officers  and  guard  officers  that 
reached  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  through  good  work,  and  along 
would  come  a  Regular  officer  who  had  not  had  half  the  experience r 
but  would  come  in  over  them  as  soon  as  he  became  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  as  long  as  the  reserve  lieutenant  colonel  stayed  a  lieutenant 
colonel  the  lower  he  got  in  the  list.  If  he  had  stayed  10  years  he 
would  be  pretty  near  the  bottom. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  should  think  that  should  be  corrected.  I 
should  like  to  find  out  from  Gen.  Crowder  why  it  was  done. 

The  Chairman.  The  citizen  soldier  wonders  why  the  Regular 
wants  a  thing  like  that.     Do  you  see  ? 

•    Secretary  Baker.  I  had  never  heard  of  it  before. 
The  Chairman.  And  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  it  in 
the  A.  E.  F. 

Are  there  any  questions  the  members  of  the  committee  want  to 
ask  the  Secretary  ? 
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Senator  New.  Not  unless,  Mr.  Chairman — I  have  none,  unless  we 
want  to  go  into  the  subject  of  aviation. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  before  the  committee. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  question  was  raised  whether  the  chemi- 
cal warfare  work  should  be  a  separate  branch,  or  whether  it  should 
be  put  under  the  Engineers.  A 

Secretary  Baker.  Senator  Chamberlain   is   not   here.     He,    as  I* 
understand,  is  quite  clear  in  the  judgment  that  it  ought  to  be  a 
separate  branch.     I  think  it  ought  to  be  in  the  Engineers. 

Senator  Sutherland.  As  provided  in  the  bill  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  As  provided  in  the  bill;  and  I  think  so  for  the 
roa-on  that  I  think  the  whole  character  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
Army  ought  to  be  changed.  It  ought  to  become  the  great  scientific 
center  of  the  Army's  activities,  and  chemical  warfare  ought  to  be 
one  branch  of  the  allied  scientific  branches  of  the  Army — chemical, 
electrical,  physical,  and  all  those  scientific  branches  ought  to  be 
grouped  there  and  their  scientific  aspects  personally  worked  out 
together.     I  think  it  ought  to  be  one  corps. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  presume  vou  think,  as  others  do,  that  the 
use  of  these  noxious  gases  ought  to  l)e  abolished ;  but"  that  we  ought 
to  keep  abreast  of  scientific  development  in  those  branches,  and 
ahead  of  it,  if  possible  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  Senator.  I  think  we  ought  always  to  be 
able  to  protect  our  Army  against  the  use  of  gas  by  anybody  eke; 
and  then,  if  anybody  else  does  use  it — I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
start  using  it— t  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  use  it. more  effectively 
than  they;  so  I  think  we  ought  constantly  to  maintain  the  study  of 
chemictil  warfare,  with  the  view  to  having  the  latest  possible  system 
of  defense,  and,  if  necessary,  the  most  effective  offense  in  the  use  of 
these  gases. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  species  of  warfare  was  responsible,  I 
think,  for  about  30  per  cent  of  our  casualties. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes.  Of  course,  from  a  purely  warfare  point 
of  view,  there  is  no  more  reason  why  you  should  abandon  chemical 
warfare  than  any  other  kind  of  warfare.  I  suppose  the  fellows  at 
the  Battle  of  Crecy  who  had  spears  and  bows  ana  arrows  and  things 
of  that  sort  thought  that  the  first  fellow  that  used  a  cannon  was  a 
barbarian  and  a  savage,  and  every  time  that  improvement  in  weapons 
is  made,  and  they  are  made  more  deadly  and  of  greater  accuracy, 
the  fellow  on  the  other  side  who  has  not  got  them  says:  "That  is  not 
a  fair  way  to  plav  this  game." 

Senator  New.  Your  whole  game  is  to  kill  men,  and  to  kill  them  as 
rapidly  as  possible? 

Secretary  Baker.  And  with  as  little  loss  to  yourself  as  possible. 
The  objections  to  chemical  warfare  is  not  that  it  is  a  cruel  mode  of 
war  among  fighters,  but  that  it  is  destructive  to  noncombatants, 
which  ought,  by  agreement  between  civilized  nations,  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  that  danger. 

Sc.iator  Fletcher.  If  that  method  of  warfare  were  followed,  per-* 
haps  in  the  future  wars,  there  would  be  danger  of  it  wiping  out  the© 
whole  human  race,  if  you  kept  on  with  these  scientific  means  of 
destruction  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Exactly.     Blockades  are  of  the  same  kind. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  favor  these  new 
departments,  the  Finance  Department,  the  Transportation  Corps, 
the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  and  the  Air  Service,  and  the  Tanks  Corps  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  ought  to  be  established; 
all  of  them. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  think  while  the  Secretarv  of  War  is  here  it 
might  be  well  to  ask  his  judgment  about  the  advisability  of  making 
them  separate. 

Senator  New.  We  were  going  to  take  that  up. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  is  10  minutes  to  1  now.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  pleasure  of  the  committee  is  in  the  matter  of  going  on  this  after- 
noon or  going  on  to-morrow  morning. 

(After  informal  discussion,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  3 
o'clock  p.  m.  the  same  day.) 

after  recess. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess. 

STATEMENT   OF  HON.   NEWTON   D.   BAKER— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  took  our  recess,  the  Secretary  discussed 
several  features  of  the  bill,  and  some  of  the  problems  affecting  the 
Army  and  the  military  policy  generally,  and  we  rather  understood 
this  afternoon  we  would  start,  at  least,  by  discussing  the  status  of 
the  Air  Service  in  connection  with  the  Army  and  the  proposal  for  its 
separation  into  a  new  department. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Before  taking  that  up,  may  I  ask  the  Sec- 
retary if  this  bill  you  now  send  us  is  the  same  Dili  which  was  sent  to 
me,  and  I  think  probably  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  committee, 
before  adjournment  at  the  last  session,  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Army  i 

Secretary  Baker.  Substantially.  It  undoubtedly  is  modified,  but 
I  do  not  remember  how. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  was  a  bill  prepared  by  the  War 
College  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  presented  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
that  bill,  I  understand,  was  not  accepted,  but  that  the  Chief  of  Staff 
and  one  or  two  others,  probably  Gen.  Mclntyre  and  some  others, 
prepared  another  bill,  wnich  is  the  bill  which  was  sent  to  us  last 
session.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  know  only  generally  what  Gen.  March  testi- 
fied. I  saw  his  testimony  before  your  committee  here,  in  which  he 
said  he  and  Gen.  Mclntyre,  Gen.  Jervey,  Gen.  Goethals,  and  two  or 
three  others  had  discussed  various  features  of  this  bill  and  directed 
changes  to  be  made  in  it,  and  I  know  while  the  War  College  was  pre- 
paring the  bill  in  question  Gen.  March  came  in  to  see  me  a  number  of 
times  and  told  me  of  recommendations  they  had  made,  and  discussed 
them  with  me,  and  when  we  finally  decided  what  we  wanted  in  we 
changed  them  in  that  regard.     I  never  saw  the  original  bill. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  never  saw  the  bill  prepared  by  the 
War  College  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  No. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Gen.  March,  I  believe,  told  us  he  would 
endeavor  to  find  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  presented 
here  or  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  No:  it  has  not.  I  think  Gen.  March  testified  that 
it  was  rejected  quite  abruptly  by  himself  and  others. 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  I  rejected  it. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  ground  it  provided  for  compulsory  military 
service  and  a  training  period  of  nine  months  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  My  recollection  also  is  that  it  provided  for  a  A 
per  nine^t  Goner  A  St  aft.     T  am  not  certain  of  tliat. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  If  a  copy  of  that  bill  could  be  present 
here,  Mr.  Secretary 

Secretary  Baker.  There  is  no  possible  reason  why  you  could  not 
have  it,  if  it  can  be  found,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  can  be. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  along  in  February,  I  think  it  was,  I  introduced  a  bill 
providing  for  a  system  of  universal  military  training,  which  at  the 
time  of  introduction  I  said  would  not  be  pushed  for  passage  in  that 
Congress,  because  manifestly  there  was  no  time  for  it,  but  it  was  intro- 
duced at  that  time  in  order  that  it  might  go  to  the  War  Department 
for  a  study  of  the  subject  and  a  study  of  it  with  especial  reference 
to  that  bill.  Iliave  since  been  told  that  a  study  was  made  and  sub- 
mitted  to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  this 
committee  having  a  copy  of  this  study  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  None  that  I  know  of,  sir.  I  can  not  imagine 
any. 

Senator  New.  If  there  is  none,  I  should  like  very  much,  and  I 
know  the  committee  would,  to  have  that  study  passed  on  to  us. 

Se'retarv  Baker.  I  will  see  if  I  can  find  it. 

Senator  New.  In  connection  with  this,  so  that  we  may  have  that 
in  connection  with  the  recommendations. 

Secretary  Baker.  There  are  studies  in  the  War  Department  with 
which  you  are  familiar.     Senator  Chamberlain  introduced  a  bill  for  • 
universal  military  service,  I  should  think  it  was  two  years  ago,  and  a 
very  elaborate  study  of  that  was  made,  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost, 
and  I  think  it  was  sent  down,  was  it  not,  Senator  Chamberlain  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  it  is  in  the  record  here  somewhere. 
That  was  in  1915,  I  think. 

Secretary  Baker.  No;  it  must  have  been  later  than  it.  It  was 
after  I  became  Secretary  of  War. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes;  the  study  was  made  after  you  became 
Secretary  of  War. 

Senator  New.  The  bill  of  which  I  spoke  was  introduced  in  Feb- 
ruary last  and  the  statement  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  that  that  request  would  be  made,  and  afterwards  it 
went  up  from  this  committee,  you  remember,  Senator  Chamberlain, 
to  the  War  Department  with  the  request  that  the  study  be  made  and 
reported  to  this  committee  some  time  during  this  first  session  of  this 
Congress,  and  it  is  that  study  for  which  I  ask. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  shall  be  &lad  to  inquire  about  it.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  it. 

Senator  New.  Do  you  wish  me  to  take  up  this  subject,  Mr.  Chair-A 
man?  ™ 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Secretary,  some  time  ago  I  introduced  a  bill, 
Senate  bill  No.  2693,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
department  of   aeronautics,   also   providing  for   the  manufacture, 
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conduct  and  administration  of  the  department,  and  so  on.  Have 
you  read  that  bill  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  read  it  once,  Senator.  I  do  not  feel  very 
familiar  with  it.  It  is  the  same  bill  Mr.  Cory  introduced  in  the 
House,  is  it  not  ? 

Senator  New.  No;  it  is  not  the  same  bill,  but  similar. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  I  know  in  general  terms  what  it  aims  to 
provide. 

Senator  New.  Then,  without  special  reference  to  the  bill,  but  with 
general  reference  to  the  subject,  1  should  like  to  ask  if  you  have 
given  thought  particularly  to  the  matter  of  creatine  a  separate  de- 
partment of  aeronautics  and  what  your  position  is  with  reference  to  it  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  it,  Senator, 
from  the  earliest  contact  I  have  had  with  the  subject  of  an  enlarged 
and  improved  Air  Service.  Of  course,  the  Air  Service  problem  during 
the  war  was  very  constantly  in  my  mind  and  required  me  to  think 
about  it  and  at  that  time  there  were  suggestions  made  for  separation 
of  service.  In  the  largest  and  most  general  way,  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  ofa  general  Air  Service,  and  I  qualify  my  dissent 
by  saying  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  general  Air 
Service  because  I  think  there  are  things  we  are  all  trying  to  get  at 
that  would  bring  us  together,  and  it  is  only  in  the  largest  expression 
of  it  that  we  disagree.  If  I  may  be  general  for  a  moment  and  then 
be  specific  later  ? 

Tne  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Secretary  Baker.  The  Air  Service  is  a  very  new  thing.  The  art 
of  aerial  navigation  is  very  new.  Now,  the  tendency  of  all  mo- 
nopolies is  to  standardize,  and  standardization  is  a  blight  upon  a 
new  industry,  but  it  is  valuable  and  economic  in  a  standardized  in- 
dustry. The  Air  Service,  it  seems  to  me,  is  just  at  the  beginning  of 
its  development;  the  whole  subject  of  aerial  navigation,  and  there- 
fore I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  subject  of  aerial  navigation 
centralized  and  standardized  so  as  to  have  the  effect  which  standard- 
ization always  has  upon  ingenuity,  invention,  and  improvement. 

My  old  associate,  Tom  Johnson,  used  to  say  that  if  there  were  a 
law  which  forbade  improvement  in  printing  presses  until  you  im- 

t roved  them  all  in  the  same  way  at  the  same  time,  there  would  never 
e  anv  improvement,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  a  man  over  here  who 
owns  liis  printing  press  can  make  an  improvement  on  his  press  and 
others  see  it  andmay  adopt  it,  which  makes  improvement  in  print- 
ing presses  possible.  Therefore,  if  I  may  apply  that,  I  think  the  art 
of  aerial  navigation  is  so  new  that  what  we  need  in  it  is  all  the  initia- 
tive and  individual  ingenuity  and  inventiveness  we  can  possibly  get, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  anything  that  undertook  or  looked  in 
the  direction  of  standardizing  aerial  apparatus  as  yet.  I  think  the 
tendency  of  a  department  of  aeronautics  which  undertook  to  cen- 
tralize all  the  activities  of  aerial  navigation  would  be  to  develop  two 
aircraft,  one  a  commercial  aircraft  and  the  other  a  fighting  air- 
craft, and  that  it  would  be  like  every  other  department  which  was 
exclusive  in  its  occupation  of  that  field,  it  would  tend  to  discourage 
individual  initiative  and  enterprise.  I  may  be  wrong  about  that, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  am. 

Curiously  enough,  I  had  a  letter  yesterday,  quite  out  of  the  clear 
sky,  from  the  vice  president  of  an  aeronautical  society,  who  took  the 
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same  view.  That,  however,  is  not  the  main  objection.  To  me  air- 
craft, from  the  War  Department  point  of  view,  and  I  speak  of  that 
first,  from  the  War  Department  point  of  view  aircraft  is  a  mode  of 
transportation  and  an  instrument  of  war.  It  uses,  as  yet,  are  unde- 
termined, some  of  them;  the  limitations  upon  its  uses  are  undeter- 
mined. We  know  that  aircraft  are  exceedingly  valuable  for  obser-lj 
vation  purposes;  we  know  they  are  valuable  for  bombing  pin  poses,  * 
less  valuable,  in  my  judgment,  than  many  people  believe  as  yet.  I 
remember  a  conversation  I  happened  to  be  present  at  with  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  at  one  time  when  we  were  talking  about  the  American 
air  program,  and  he  said  that  the  Air  Service  was  a  very  great  improve- 
ment, out  he  said  "Of  course,  you  realize,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the 
Air  Service  will  never  win  the  war  bv  itself."  I  said  "Whv  do  you 
say  that,  Sir  Douglas?"  He  said  "Because  essentially  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  art  the  inaccuracy  of  aim  makes  the  bombing  air- 
craft a  more  or  less  unreliable  wreapon,"  and  then  he  illustrated  it  bv 
saying  there  was  a  railroad  bridge,  an  important  structure,  just  back 
of  the  adversary  lines  on  his  front,  wThich,  for  a  long  period  of  months, 
he  had  been  attempting  to  destroy  with  aircraft.  He  said  he  had 
hit  everything  else  in  the  neighborhood,  but  had  not  hit  that  par- 
ticular bridge.  He  said,  further  to  illustrate  it,  the  Germans  would 
come  over  and  bomb  his  railroad  line. 

Senator  New.  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  would  fur- 
nish pretty  good  argument  for  taking  the  aircraft  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Army  and  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  somebody  that  could  have 
provided  better  aim  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Singularly  enough,  the  British  are  the  people 
who  had  the  independent  air  service.  He  said  the  Germans  would 
come  over  and  bomb  his  railroad  line;  they  would  drop  a  bomb  on 
the  railroad  line  and  tear  up  the  tracks  and  rails  and  go  away  thinking 
the  line  was  interrupted,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  he  would  have  it 
reestablished.  What  he  was  meaning,  and  what  I  mean  to  do,  is  to 
illustrate  that  by  and  of  itself  it  is  not  a  complete  mode  of  warfare. 

The  fact  is,  and  the  fighting  demonstrated  over  on  the  Western 
front,  that  aircraft  is  intimately  integrated  and  associated  with  every 
kind  of  fighting.  The  infantry  depend  upon  it  for  guidance  and  for 
the  location  of  their  units.  I  have  a  court-martial  case  on  my  desk 
now  in  which  some  men  say  that  while  they  were  out  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  Argonne  Forest  an  airplane  came  down  and  wanted  to 
get  their  location  so  that  it  might  be  reported  to  the  rear,  and  the 
whole  determination  of  where  they  were  and  where  they  were  going 
depended  on  their  association  with  aircraft  and  its  operation. 
Artillery,  of  course,  depend  upon  it  very  intimately  for  the  direction 
of  their  fire,  the  direction  of  their  barrage,  and  counter  ban  age;  the 
whole  coordination  is  essential  at  every  point  m  the  use  of  Artillery, 
and  that  is  true  just  in  the  same  degree  of  Cavalry  as  of  Coast  Artillery. 

They  all  depend  upon  an  intimate  integration  with  the  Air  Service, 
so  that  even  in  the  present  state  of  the  Artillery  no  arm  of  the  Army 
is  independent  of  reliance  upon  aircraft,  and  aircraft  is  most  useful  A 
when  it  is  associated  intimately  with  some  other  branch  of  the^ 
service.  The  major  usefulness  of  aircraft  in  this  war  was  not  in 
solo  fighting,  that  was  necessary  in  order  that  other  things  might  be 
done,  DUt  tne  major  usefulness  of  aircraft  in  this  war  was  for  obser- 
vation and  bombing. 
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It  would  therefore  seem  that  on  that  ground,  and  that  deals  with 
the  present  state  of  the  art,  aircraft  ought  to  be  the  pilots,  the 
aerial  pilots  in  the  Army,  ought  to  be  military  men,  trained  in  con- 
stant association  with  other  men  of  the  other  branches  with  which 
they  are  to  be  associated.  But  further  than  that,  we  are  just  at 
the  beginning  of  this.  Nobody  knows  what  the  limits  to  it  are. 
When  the  armistice  came,  as  you  know,  we  were  developing  self- 
controlled  aerial  bombs,  that  is  to  say,  we  were  developing  airplanes 
which  we  expected  to  set  much  as  you  would  a  watch. 

Senator  New.  Yes;  I  know. 

Secretary  Baker.  Have  it  go  up  in  the  air,  travel  50,  60,  70,  80, 
or  100  miles  and  come  down  automatically  without  anybody  being 
in  it,  and  the  whole  machine  would  constitute  a  bomb,  when  it  got 
to  the  place  where  it  was  to  drop  its  wings  would  drop  off  and  it 
would  blow  up  the  place.  You  perhaps  remember  with  what  remark- 
able accuracy  those  few  experimental  weapons  did  go  to  the  places 
to  which  they  were  to  go  ? 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  looks  as  though  the  future  of  development  in 
large  projectiles  and  heavy  bombing  charges  might  very  well  be 
along  that  line,  and  it  seems  to  me  therefore  that,  in  so  far  as  separat- 
ing aircraft  from  the  Military  Establishment,  we  ought  to  encourage 
the  Military  Establishment — its  old  weapons  and  its  old  methods  of 
warfare,  to  modify  and  develop  them  in  warfare  with  and  in  the 
direction  of  these  new  scientific  attainments,  so  you  will  not  take  air- 
craft away  from  the  Army  and  let  the  Army  go  on  and  develop  the 
old-fashioned  weapons,  and  allow  those  weapons  to  become  obsolete 
and  obsolescent,  while  some  new  thing  is  adopted  by  the  new  army, 
but  that  you  will  rather  have  the  Army  remain  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment and  develop  its  appliances  by  the  adaptation  of  these 
scientific  devices  of  the  sort  that  the  air  supplies. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  not  in  this  bill  a  single  line 
or  sentence  that  interferes  in  any  way  in  the  world  with  the  develop- 
ment by  the  Army  of  any  ideas  it  may  have  concerning  military 
machines,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  I  agree  certainly  that  at  least 
in  time  of  action  the  commander  of  the  military  forces  ought  to  have 
command  of  his  air  craft  just  as  he  has  general  command  of  his 
artillery  and  of  the  cavalry  and  of  all  the  various  branches  that 
enter  into  the  make  up  of  a  modern  army,  and  it  is  not  intended  to 
take  from  him,  to  withhold  from  him,  the  medium  of  the  aerial 
forces,  the  command  of  the  aerial  forces,  any  more  than  it  is  to 
withhold  from  him  the  command  of  any  other  element  in  them,  nor 
to  interfere  with  the  Army's  projecting  or  suggesting  or  taking  active 
part  in  the  development  of  any  form  of  machine  or  aerial  device 
that  may  originate  with  the  Army.  It  provides,  in  fact,  for  a  detail 
by  a  transfer  from  the  Army  to  the  Department  of  Aeronautics,  of 
military  officers,  who  shall  be  given  special  charge  and  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  military  aeronautics  and  military  pilots,  and 
all  that. 

Secretary  Baker.  But  it  is  all  under  somebody  else  than  the  War 
Department  ? 

Senator  New.  Well,  it  is  under  the  head  of  a  department;  yes. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  is  worse  than  that,  Senator.  If  the  training 
section,  of  the  General  Staff — if  we  assume  we  are  going  to  have  a 
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General  Staff  with  a  training  section — the  function  of  that  training 
section  will  not  mainly  be  to  make  marksmen  of  infantrymen  and  to 
get  accuracy  and  precision  of  fire  from  artillery,  but  it  will  be  to  teach 
infantrymen  and  artilleryists  to  work  together,  to  provide  a  corps  of 
training  which  will  be  parallel  to  and  which  will  cog  in  with  one 
another,  so  that  when  the  training  schedule  and  scheme  is  completed  A 
and  works  out  every  man  who  is  to  cooperate  on  a  battlefield  will ' 
have  learned  to  cooperate  in  times  of  peace. 

Now,  your  suggestion,  as  I  understand  it,  or  at  least  the  suggestion 
of  a  separate  force,  is  that  the  training  section  of  the  General  Staff 
shall  teach  the  artillery  and  the  infantry  how  to  shoot  and  how  to 
cooperate,  and  that  it  shall  borrow  from  the  Air  Service,  whenever 
it  needs  it,  aviators  and  machines,  and  have  them  practice  with  the 
Infantry  and  Artillery,  and  then  when  the  borrowing  is  over,  they  go 
back  into  the  department  of  the  air,  and  do  their  own  functions;  and 
next  time  they  need  some  they  will  borrow  some  more,  but  they  may 
not  get  the  same  ones,  so  they  may  not  get  the  persons  who  have  been 
trained  to  cooperate  at  all. 

Senator  New.  No,  Mr.  Secretaiy;  I  do  not  think  you  get  the  idea. 
You  are  thinking,  apparently,  of  aeronautics  strictly  and  solely  in  its 
military  aspect — its  reference  to  military  operations.  This  bill,  and 
the  man  back  of  it — myself — think  an<i  deal  with  aeronautics  not 
merely  as  a  military  feature,  but  broader  aspect  for  the  development 
of  aeronautics  as  a  science;  and,  frankly,  I  am  actuated  largely  by 
this  feeling,  first,  that  the  demand  to-aay  for  military  machines — 
air  craft  of  all  types — is  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  the  maintenance  of  an  industry.  It  will  not  do  it.  Do  you  think 
it  will  do  this — the  military  demands  to-day  will  do  that? 

Secretary  Baker.  That  depends  on  the  appropriations  that  Con- 
gress may  make  for  the  Military  Establishment. 

Senator  New.  Yes;  but,  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  believe  that  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  country,  is  rich  enough  to  maintain  an 
industry  that  is  sufficient  in  size  to  provide  for  the  needs — the  aero- 
nautical needs — of  the  military  establishment  of  this  country  in  time 
of  sudden  emergency  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  the  United  States  is  as  able  to  do  it  as 
any  other  country;  perhaps  a  little  more  able  than  any  other  country; 
so  at  least  we  start  with  a  better  chance. 

Senator  New.  Perhaps;  but  I  feel  that  no  country  is;  and  in  that 
connection  I  should  like  to  ask  you:  Do  you  know — I  suppose  you 
do,  of  course — the  size  of  the  appropriation  that  was  made  this  year 
by  Great  Britain  for  aeronautics  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes:  I  do  know. 

Senator  New.  It  was  $300,000,000. 

Secretary  Baker.  Of  which  nearly  all  was  to  pay  for  past  contracts, 
to  close  up  the  existing  indebtedness.  At  least  it  was  so  stattd  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Senator  New.  I  do  not  so  understand  it.     I  understand,  further- 
more, I  think  it  is  stated,  perhaps  not  in  the  Crowell  report,  but  in  a  a 
statement  which  I  saw  very  recently,  attributed,  I  think,  to  Gen.Jr 
Seelee,  to  the  effect  that  $225,000,000  of  the  $330,00p,000  is  clearly 
intended  for  the  development  of  commercial  aeronautics. 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  Senator,  all  I  know  about  it  is  the  size  of 
appropriation,  which  I  have  had  called  to  my  attention,  and  the 
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statement  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  somebody  to  the  eToct 
that  the  major  portion  of  the  appropriation  was  to  close  up  their  past 
contracts  and  to  pay  off  their  war  obligations  growing  out  of  the  Air 
Service. 

Senator  New.  I  do  not  so  understand  it,  and  I  think  you  will  find 

A  that  is  a  mistake.     Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  some  time  ago 

^       Secretary  Baker.  May  I  comment  on  what  you  have  already  said, 
Senator. 

Senator  New.  Yes;  surely. 

Secretary  Baker.  As  I  understand  it,  and  I  think  the  same  state 
of  mind  has  actuated  my  associate,  Mr.  Crowell  and  his  associates 
on  this  committee,  the  problem  which  impresses,  and  I  may  say  op- 
presses all  of  us,  is  the  way  to  .maintain  an  industry.  That  is  tno 
difficulty.  We  recognize  that  as  yet  the  commercial  use  of  air  craft 
has  not  created  a  demand  which  will  maintain  factories  in  this 
country,  which  will  be  constantly  producing  airplanes.  We  realize 
the  Army's  need  is  not  enough  to  Keep  those  factories  open,  and  what 
we  are  all  seeking  is  two  things,  first,  the  greatest  perfection  of  the 
machine  themselves,  and,  second,  such  a  stabilized  industry  that  if 
an  emergency  comes  we  will  be  able  to  ask  it  to  go  right  into  the 
manufacture  "of  airplanes  without  loss  of  time.  Now  the  place  I  do 
not  follow  Mr.  Crowell  and  his  associates,  and  frankly  do  not  follow 
you,  is  your  willingness  to  sacrifice  the  very  obvious  advantages  of  a 
specialized  aeroplane  establishment  to  solve  that  problem.  I  think 
it  must  be  clear  that  you  will  have  less  efficient  military  aviators  if 
they  are  trained  by  the  Air  Service  than  if  they  are  trained  by  the 
Array;  that  you  will  have  less  efficient  coordination  of  the  Air  Service 
with  the  Army  if  it  is  a  separate  service  and  must  create  its  coordi- 
nations than  if  they  are  parts  of  the  same  service  and  have  been 
trained  constantly  together. 

You  tell  me  that  I  am  looking  at  it  purely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Army.  I  am.  I  want  the  Air  Service  of  the  Army  to  be  the 
most  efficient  Air  Service  the  Army  can  possible  have.  That  is 
frankly  my  point  of  view.  Now,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  sacri- 
fice any  of  that  to  accomplish  the  object  you  want  for  this  reason: 

You  asked  me  whether  I  thought  the  appropriations  for  Army 
airplanes  will  keep  the  factories  open.  Of  course  not.  You  will  not 
hare  any  more  airplanes  to  buy  by  simply  transferring  the  Air 
Service  out  of  the  Army  into  an  independent  Air  Service  than  you 
would  by  leaving  it  there.  The  only  way  you  can  buy  more  airplanes  is 
to  appropriate  more  money  to  buy  airplanes,  so  that  if  the  Congress 
wants  to  provide  that  more  airplanes  shall  be  bought  than  it  wants 
the  Army  to  have,  then  it  must  provide  that  some  be  bought  for 
some  other  purposes.  If  Congress  does  provide  that  some  be  bought 
for  commercial  purposes,  some  for  the  Post  Office  Department,  some 
for  the  War  Department,  and  some  for  the  Navy  Department,  it  can 
by  a  very  simple  device  provide  that  we  shall  all  pool  our  purchases 
so  as  to  provide  adequate  encouragement  for  a  limited  number  of 
air  factories  and  buy  irom  the  same  people,  so  all  the  machines  to  be 
*  bought  will  be  bought  from  the  samei  ndustrv  after  this.  But  that  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  embody  the  necessity  01  foregoing  Army  training 
and  Xavy  training  and  coupling  up  the  training  of  highly  specialized 
military  "aviation,  like  the  Army  and  Navy,  with  the  commercial 
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aviator  and  the  post-office  aviator,  who  is  an  entirely  different  person 
in  the  first  instance  and  has  an  entirely  different  function  to  perform 
in  the  second. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  look  upon  the  Air  Service  just  as 
you  say,  as  an  entirely  new  thing,  the  limitations  of  which  are  utterly 
unknown  as  yet,  but  the  possibilities  of  which  are  almost  beyond  * 
presont-day  comprehension.  • 

Secretary  Baker.  I  make  no  attempt  to  limit  that.  I  agree  with 
you  perfectly. 

Senator  New.  I  know  that  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  seems  to 
have  set  about  establishing  herself  in  supreme  control  of  the  air,  just 
as  she  has  been  for  years  and  generations  in  supreme  control  of  the 
sea,  and  that  in  order  to  do  that  she  is  bending  every  energy  to  the 
establishment  in  Great  Britain  of  an  air  service,  I  mean  of  a  productive 
service,  that  will  not  only  supply  all  her  military  needs  and  naval 
needs,  but  will  in  time  of  peace,  or  normal  times,  be  sufficient  to  meet 
any  demand  that  she  may  make  upon  it  for  military  purposes  in  the 
case  of  a  sudden  great  emergency  such  as  arose  three  or  four  years 
ago  in  the  case  of  the  war  with  Germany,  and  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
establishing  that  she  had  appropriated  this  very  great  sum  of  money, 
9225,000,000  of  it — at  least  I  have  so  seen  it  authoritatively  stated — 
for.  the  development  of  commercial  aircraft.  For  instance,  she  has 
built  the  R-34,  of  the  lighter-than-air  type,  which  flew  across  recently 
to  this  country  and  then  returned  to  England.  At  this  moment  there 
is  either  in  flight  from  London  to  India  or  is  about  ready  to  make 
flight — I  have  not  yet  seen  that  she  has  actually  started — the  R-33, 
which  is  a  similar  ship,  and  it  is  intended  to  make  her  maiden  flight 
from  London  to  Calcutta  just  as  the  R-34  made  hers  from  England 
to  Long  Island  and  return. 

Secretary  Baker.  Another  sailing  is  already  projected  to  the 
Argentine  Republic.  The  tickets  are  on  sale  for  1,000  pounds  per 
passage,  and  I  see  that  an  English  nobleman  has  bought  three 
tickets,  one  for  his  wife,' one  for  himself,  and  one  for  a  friend. 

Senator  New.  Exactly,  and  now  she  is  proposing  that,  not  only 
proposing  it,  but  it  has  reached  the  point  where  they  have  actually 
put  the  tickets  on  sale,  and  I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  that  flight  will  be  successfully  made  within  a  very  short  time. 
Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  things  of  that  kind  can  not  be  done  except 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  maintain  for  strictly 
military  purposes  an  industry  that  can  supply  at  short  notice  such 
ships  as  the  ones  I  have  mentioned,  and  such  others  as  are  in  con- 
templation and  may  be  made;  that  if  we  had  an  industry  in  this 
country  which  was  supplying  the  commercial  demand,  not  only  in 
this  country  but  of  other  countries  as  well,  that  in  case  of  emergency 
the  facilities  of  that  industry  might  be  immediately  devoted  to  the 
supplying  of  military  and  naval  demands  at  a  cost  within  our  financial 
means,  but  otherwise  we  have  got  to  go  without  an  industry  that  is 
capable  of  meeting  the  demands  of  such  an  emergency.  * 

Secretary  Baker.  To  every  word  of  which  I  agree.  w 

Senator  New.  My  idea  is  that  a  Department  of  Aeronautics  can 
take  in  charge  the  development  of  such  an  industry,  not  necessarily 
at  Government  expense;  that  it  can  aid  it,  can  give  it  of  its  time 
and  thought  and  energies  to  carrying  out  just  such  a  program  as 
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England  has  in  mind  and  as  France  has  in  mind,  and  as  both  of  them 
are  at  work  on  to-day.  For  instance,  they  have  representatives  in 
a  number  of  South  American  countries,  I  think  almost  every  country 
in  South  America,  trying  to  interest  those  Governments  and  con- 
cerns within  those  Governments  in  the  purchase  and  operation  of 
ft  English  machines,  just  as  France  is  trying  to  do  for  French  machines. 
^  There  are  instances  reported,  and  not  a  few  of  them,  where  machines 
have  been  given  to  those  Governments  and  to  commercial  concerns 
with  a  view  of  interesting  them  and  establishing  a  demand  for 
English  and  French  machines,  thereby  building  up  a  great  industry 
for  them,  and  apparently  with  the  further  idea  that  should  any 
emergency  arise  they  can  shut  off  the  delivery  of  machines  to  for- 
eign governments  without  any  loss  to  themselves,  and  apply  all  that 
energy  and  all  those  facilities  to  the  manufacture  of  machines  for 
their  own  immediate  use. 

Secretary  Baker.  Exactly. 

Senator  New.  That  have  cost  themselves  nothing. 

Secretary  Baker.  But  now,  Senator,  if  you  build  up  an  industry 
in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  airplanes,  the  only  way 
that  industry  can  be  built  up  is  by  ordering  machines,  giving  them 
work  to  do.  You  do  not  increase  the  number  of  macnines  to  be 
ordered  by  transferring  military  aeronautics  to  some  independent 
department.  That  is  the  same  number  of  machines  still,  owned  by 
different  persons,  but  it  is  the  same  number  of  machines  unless  you 
increase  the  appropriation.  Now  if  Congress  wants  to  go  into  the 
business  of  developing  an  aircraft  industry  in  this  country,  either 
for  the  purpose  01  aiding  in  the  developing  a  new  mode  of  trans- 
portation or  in  order  to  have  the  facilities  to  rely  upon  in  time  of  war, 
whichever  is  the  motive,  or  combination  of  the  two,  the  only,  way  it 
can  be  done  is  by  ordering  more  machines,  giving  facilities  for  more 
work  to  do.  The  War  Department  has  no  objection,  has  every 
sympathy  with  an  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  development  of 
commercial  air  navigation,  if  you  want  to  do  it.  But  you  will  not 
encourage  the  manufacture  and  use  by  having  the  separate  depart- 
ment, unless  the  separate  department  is  able  to  order  more  macnines 
than  the  department  which  it  displaces. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  can  the  Army  do  to  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  an  industry  'i 

Secretary  Baker.  The  Army  does  a  great  deal  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  an  industry;  the  Army  never  made  an  airplane 
in  its  life,  and  I  do  not  expect  it  will  ever  make  any;  do  not  ask 
Congress  to  approprfate  any  money  for  it  to  do  that,  so  that  all  the 
airplane  industries  we  have  in  this  country  have  been  built  up  by 
Army  orders,  or  the  major  part  of  them. 

Senator  New.  Can  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Secretary,  what  was  the  average 
monthly  production  of  airplanes  in  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  armistice  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

A    Senator  New.  For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  I  w7ill  answer  the 

^question  myself,  taking  the  answer  from  Mr.  Croweil's  "American 

Munitions/7  in  which  he  states,  on  page  243,  that  there  were  1,651 

planes  turned  out  in  October,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  20,000  planes 

«  year. 
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What  percentage  of  the  aircraft  producing  industry  which  we  had 
in  this  country  at  the  close  of  the  war  has  been  liquidated  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  should  say  nearly  all  of  it,  80  or  90  per  cent. 

Senator  New.  All  but  about  10  per  cent  of  it,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  So  that  we  have  very  little  left  ?  £ 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes.  * 

Senator  pIew.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  production  of  air- 
planes now  in  this  country  is  monthly? 

Secretary  Baker.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  New.  It  is  not  to  exceed  40.     Do  you  know  how  many  air- 

f>lanes  of  all  classes  were  actually  turned   out  by  the  American 
actories  during  the  war  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Something  like  ten  or  twelve  thousand. 

Senator  New.  Crowell's  "America's  Muni  lions"  said  11,754.  How 
many  of  those  were  service  planes? 

Secretary  Baker.  You  mean  training  planes,  in  that  distinction. 

Senator  New.  No  ;  were  service  planes. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  answer  that,  sir.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  New.  The  same  authority  says  3,328.  That  is  on  page 
243  of  Crowell's  "America's  Munitions." 

Senator  Sutherland.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  table  here,  this  graphic 
table,  shows  that  10,718  were  produced  in  the  United  States  alto- 
gether. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  about  the  same  figure. 

Senator  New.  That  is  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  dates, 
that  slight  difference. 

Secretary  Baker.  They  are  substantially  the  same  figures. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  thought  he  said  11,000. 

Senator  New.  The  dates  comprehended  in  that  chart  which  you 
have,  and  those  comprehended  m  Mr.  Croweirs  book,  are  not  just 
the  same,  and  that  accounts  for  that  slighl  difference,  and  the  10,718 
of  which  you  speak,  there  are  included  the  training  planes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes;  all  kinds. 

Senator  New.  Most  of  them  were  training  planes,  and  they  are  not 
regarded  as  service  planes;  they  are  not  comprehended  in  that  term. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  not,  that  we  should  have  about  100 
per  cent  of  reserves  for  the  planes  in  active  military  use  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  At  least. 

Senator  New.  And  what  is  the  average  life  of  an  air  plane  in  mili- 
tary service  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  In  active  service  ? 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  it  is  three  or  four  weeks.  I  have  for- 
gotten the  amount. 

Senator  New.  About  seven  weeks  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  It  is  a  very  brief  time;  it  depends  on  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  operations,  of  course. 

Senator  New.  That  is  a  very  liberal  estimate,  but  the  averaged 
figure  is  about  seven  weeks,  I  believe.     And  in  peace  times?  ™ 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  they  used  up  then,  or  are  they  obsolete? 

Senator  New.  They  are  used  up.  That  is  the  average  length  of 
life. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Does  that  include  breakage  ? 
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Senator  New.  Yes;  everything. 

Secretary  Baker.  The  actual  wear  and  tear  is  not  so  great  as  that. 

Senator  New.  No;  in  times  of  peace  and  for  commercial  use  what 
is  the  average  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  that,  sir. 
s^    Senator  New.  About  18  months,  I  believe;  although  that  is  very 
v^hard  to  determine.     So  many  of  the  planes  that  were  furnished  us 
during  the  war  were  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  in  this  table  I  have  here,  4,844. 

Senator  ^New.  How  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  it  that 
the  first  squadron  was  equijyped  with  American  planes,  when  Ameri- 
can planes  were  sent  to  the  front  for  active  operation  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  should  think  about  15  months. 

Senator  New.  That  is  right.  Is  it  true  our  present  equipment  is 
practically  obsolete  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  major  part  of  our  equipment  is  undoubtedly 
obsolete.  Our  present  types  are  far  from  obsolete;  they  are  the  best 
of  anybody's. 

Senator  New.  It  is  the  fact,  however,  that  most  of  our  planes  now, 
nearlv  all  of  them,  substantially,  are  De  Haviland-4's  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Oh,  yes;  and  they  are  obsolescent,  at  least. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Are  you  not  developing  in  the  McCook 
Field,  in  an  experimental  way,  certain  types  of  bombing  pursuit 
planes  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Fret jnghuysen.  That  would  be  available  in  the  event  of 
any  difficulty  or  emergency  'i 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Then  the  War  Department  is  planning 
for  certain  planes  that  are  not  obsolete  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  that  was  not  the  question,  though,  Senator. 
The  question  Senator  New  asked  me  was  whether  our  present  equip- 
ment— that  is,  the  machines  of  which  we  have  substantial  numbers — 
are  not  substantially  obsolete,  and  they  are. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  But  these  are  in  production  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Some  of  them  are.  The  La  Pere  is,  and  the  one 
they  made  in  Cleveland,  the  Glenn-Martin. 

Senator  New.  The  Martin  bomber,  the  Glenn-Martin  ? 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  You  do  not  know  how  manv  of  those 
are  available  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  My  recollection  is  10,  but  I  may  be  wrong  about 
that.     It  is  a  very  casual  recollection. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  true,  I  believe,  admittedly  so, 
that  most  of  our  service  equipment  consists  of  De  Haviland-4's  and 
that  they  are  only  being  used  now  because  we  have  absolutely  nothing 
else — that  is,  in  any  number? 

Secretary  Baker.  Certainly;  yes.    That  is  new. 

Senator  *New.  At  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  these  will  be 

jmtirely  used  up  in  14  months.     Suppose,  then,  that  we  allowed  our 

irplane  industry  to  retrograde  with  the  manufacture  of  about  40 

E lanes  a  month,  as  we  are  doing,  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  should  we 
are  war  in  a  year  and  a  half,  since  it  took  us  15  months  to  deliver 
to  the  front  the  first  airplanes  during  the  war,  and  we  then  had  the 
benefit  of  the  patterns  and  the  designs  and  the  services  of  English, 
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French,  and  Italian  aeronautical  engineers,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  it  will  take  us  at  least  18  months  in  the  next  war  before  we 
are  able  to  deliver  a  single  new  service  airplane  to  our  Army  or  Navy? 

Secretary  Baker.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  New.  You  sav  vou  do  not  think  so.  Whv  not.  Mr. 
Secretary  ?  A 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  we  have  now  developed  in  this  country™ 
types  which  experts  like  Gen.  Mitchell  tell  me  are  better  than  any 
types  they  have  abroad.  Gen.  Mitchell,  on  his  return,  said  he  found 
things  we  were  about  to  put  in  quantity  manufactured  here  which 
were  so  excellent  that  he  regarded  them  as  better  than  anything  they 
had  abroad.  It  took  us  15  months  to  get  a  squadron  to  the  front 
when  we  started  almost  on  the  ground  in  a  new  industry.  We  have 
a  whole  lot  of  experience  back  of  us,  and  I  think  it  would  take  a 
great  deal  shorter  time  to  do  over  again  what  we  did  before  in  1918. 

Senator  New.  Under  the  best  conditions,  if  the  industry  is  allowed 
to  lapse,  as  90  per  cent  of  it  already  has,  we  certainly  can  not  supply 
another  outfit  any  sooner  than  we  did  the  last  one  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  You  are  entirely  right,  Senator,  in  your  funda- 
mental assumption,  that  if  we  have  to  build  the  industry  it  would 
take  us  a  great  deal  longer  than  if  we  have  the  industry  and  simply 
have  to  build  the  planes. 

Senator  New.  That  is  what  I  want  to  do,  to  build  these  industries. 

Secretary  Baker.  And  I  entirely  agree  with  you. 

Senator  New.  And  I  do  not  think  your  Army  or  Navy  Depart- 
ment is  in  the  slightest  degree  equipped  to  do  that. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  depends  on  how  much  money  you  give 
them. 

Senator  New.  And  I  think  a  separate  department,  of  which  that 
is  largely  the  purpose,  can  do  that,  just  as  it  has  been  decided  to  do 
it  for  England  and  just  as  it  is  desired  to  do  it  for  France. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  May  I  interrupt  right  in  that  connection  ? 

Senator  New.  Certainly. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  In  your  plan — the  Army  plan — provid- 
ing for  an  air-service  organization  with  about  23,776  officers  and 
men,  you  ask  Congress  for  $85,000,000.  Under  that  plan  you  con- 
templated, I  think,  building  1,500  or  1,600  planes  a  year  for  use. 
Would  not  that  have  maintained  an  industry  if  that  plan  had  been 
approved  by  Congress  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  It  would  undoubtedlv  have  maintained  an  in- 
dustry.  Whether  an  adequate  industry,  however,  is  another  ques- 
tion. It  would  have  maintained  an  industry  and  would  have 
equipped  us  with  designs  and  drawings  and  engineering  systems  so 
we  could  have  had  the  best  development  in  types  and  the  ability  to 
multiply  them  as  rapidly  as  that  much  industry  could  do. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  The  present  appropriation  is  totally  in- 
adequate, is  it  not,  for  any  development  whatsoever? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  would  not  say  for  any.     I  think  we  will  go  on 
with  our  experiments  and  our  engineering  results,  and  with  our  man^ 
ufacturing,  not  upon  a  very  large  scale.  W 

The  Chairman.  The  mention  of  that  appropriation  brings  up  this 
very  point,  which  is  important,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  consideration 
of  Senator  New's  proposal.  The  Army  Aviation  Service,  with  the 
approval,  of  course,  of  the  War  Department  and  yourself,  sent  in  an 
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fstimate  of  $83,000,000  or  $85,000,000  for  Air  Service.  The  Navy 
Department  sent  in  estimates  for  something  like  $45,000,000.  The 
Xaval  Affairs  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  knew  nothing 
about  the  Army  needs  or  estimates,  and  the  Military  Appropriation 
Committees  of  the  Congress  knew  nothing  about  the  Navy  estimates. 
a  There  was  a  good  deal  of  duplication  between  the  two.  We  under- 
'^  stand  that  the  naval  aviators  get  their  elementary  instruction  in 
firing  the  same  kind  of  machine  the  Army  aviators  use;  that  the 
tfavy,  on  occasion,  in  teachingflying,  seeks  the  use  of  Army  facilities, 
such  as  the  aviation  fields.  The  two  sets  of  committees  in  the  Con- 
gress have  no  method  of  knowing  what  the  best  opinion  is  of  the' 
experts  in  the  two  departments  as  to  what  the  national  need  is  in 
flying  machines.  It  results  this  way.  The  Congress  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  naval  aviation,  and'  finally  $25,000,000  for  Army 
aviation;  the  latter  is  conceded  to  be  a  much  larger  project  than  the 
naval  aviation.  The  thing  is  twisted  all  out  ot  balance.  There  is 
none  of  that  coordination — although  I  detest  that  word  and  wish 
some  of  you  would  strike  it  out  of  the  dictionary — there  is  no  central 
authority,  there  is  no  place  where  either  the  Congress  or  the  public 
can  go  to  understand  what  the  net  result  in  the  aviation  plan  is. 

Secretary*  Baker.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  criticism,  Senator;  at 
least  it  was.  It  is  not  now.  The  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Board  on 
Aeronautics  is  now  preventing  practically  all  duplication.  This 
board  has  recently  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
mvself,  and  it  has  as  its  head  Gen.  Menoher;  they  have  divided  the 
field;  there  are  certain  kinds  of  machines  the  Navy  is  going  to  de- 
velop: there  are  certain  kinds  of  machines  the  Army  is  going  to 
develop:  we  are  seeking  every  place  where  we  can  make  joint  use  of 
facilities  owned  by  the  Army  or  by  the  Navy.  We  are  endeavoring 
to  eliminate  all  possible  duplication  and  waste. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  weakness  of  that  kind  of  teamwork 
was  displayed  several  times  during  the  war  itself,  in  that  its  success 
rests  upon  the  consent  of  the  people  who  are  conferring.  There  is 
no  authority  to  make  them  indulge  in  genuine  teamwork.  Confer- 
ences agree  to  do  certain  things,  and  the  agreement  is  carried  out  if 
all  the  members  of  the  conference  from  the  different  departments  of 
the  Government  agree  to  do  so.  You  will  find  conflicts  and  jeal- 
ousies, and  one  branch  of  the  service  does  not  quite  live  up  to  the 
agreement,  and  there  is  nobody  in  authority  to  enforce  the  agreement. 

Secretary  Baker.  Of  course  that  is  perfectly  so,  but  that  is 
human;  tHat  is  the  way  it  always  is  in  life.  In  the  War  Department, 
which  is  a  coordinative  War  department  under  one  supreme  head, 
you  have  a  Chief  of  Staff  acting  under  the  Secretary  of  War,  who 
controls  all  of  the  branches,  and  yet  the  rivalries  and  class  feeling 
between  the  Cavalry  and  the  Infantry  and  the  Artillery  are  as  old 
as  military  affairs,  and  you  find  them  disposed  to  smuggle  their 
secrets  away  from  each  other  and  to  improve  their  arm  and  to  press 
the  advantages  of  their  particular  mode  of  fighting.  It  is  perfectly 
true,  and  in  the  Air  Service,  between  the  Army  and  Navy,  it  is 
uman. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  important  to  obviate  as  much  of  that 
human  weakness  as  possible  by  a  central  authority  somewhere. 

Secretary  Baker.  But,  Senator,  you  do  not  obviate. 

Senator  New.  Apropos  of  what  the  Secretary  just  said,  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  a  good  many  years  after  we 
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established  ourselves  as  a  Nation  the  Army  and  the  Navy  Departments 
were  run  as  one,  the  Navy  under  the  War  Department. 

Secretary  Baker.  If  you  will  permit  me,  in  the  absence  of  Sec- 
retary Daniels,  who  perhaps  would  be  very  much  grieved  to  have 
me  say  it,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done  again.     I  think  we  would 
have  a  better  Army  and  a  better  Navy  if  Secretary  Daniels  run  them  a 
both.     What  you  are  providing  now  is  to  divide  them  further.  W 

Senator  New.  I  am  proposing  to  establish  a  new  branch,  a  new 
arm,  just  exactly  as  the  Navy  was  established  in  1798,  when  it  was 
created  a  separate  department. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  I  think  the  division  was  a  mistake  then, 
and   I  think  this  subdivision  would  be  repeating  the  mistake. 

Senator  New.  Well,  I  shall  have  to  leave  you  and  Secretary 
Daniels  to  reconcile  that. 

Secretary  Baker.  We  are  such  good  friends,  that  I  think  there 
would  be  no  difficulty. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Every  other  nation  has  made  practically 
the  same  mistake,  has  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  but  the  cooperation  of  land  and  naval 
forces  is  very  different,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  cooperation  of 
the  air  forces  and  the  Army.  The  cooperation  between  the  air  and 
and  the  Army  is  so  very  much  more  intimate. 

Senator  New.  Do  you  really  think  it  is  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  line 
you  were  pursuing  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  have  the  Secretary  discuss  this  question 
of  duplication. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  had  something  on  my  mind  I  wanted  to  say 
in  response  to  your  comment,  but  it  has  gone  for  the  moment.  How- 
ever, it  leads  me  to  say  this,  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  increase  of 
production  facilities  in  this  country  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  the 
desire  to  have  a  separate  service,  then  I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that 
all  the  air  planes,  the  Government  wants  to  buy,  can  be  bought  by 
coordination — to  use  the  tabooed  word — of  the  services  which  are 
to  use  them,  from  the  same  set  of  manufacturers,  so  as  to  give  ade- 
quate encouragement  to  the  facilities  so  as  not  to  separate  the  serv- 
ices, and  I  think  the  disadvantages  of  taking  from  the  military  and 
the  naval  services  their  separate  air  services  are  so  great  that  we 
ought  to  make  that  sacrifice  only  as  a  last  resort. 

Senator  Sutherland.  There  is  a  little  something  in  the  value  of 
competition  between  the  two  branches  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  1  think  there  is;  and  they  can  cooperate,  Sena- 
tor, if  you  will  pardon  me.  In  this  war  we  had  Army  and  Navy 
officers  sitting  on  the  same  board  cooperating,  and  when  the  question 
of  the  engine  came  up  it  was  conceded  that  the  Army  had  better  do  it. 
We  made  the  engines  for  the  Navy. 

Senator  New.  You  spoke  just  a  moment  ago  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  as  manifestly  separate  arms.     You  may  not  have  used  justg 
those  words,  but  that  was  practically  what  you  said.     Now,  do  yoif 
not  think  that  in  point  of  fact  aerial  navigation  is  just  as  much  a 
separate  art,  as  separate  a  thing  as  are  the  Army  and  the  Navy  sepa- 
rate things? 

Secretary  Baker.  No;  I  do  not  think  so,  although  that  is  not 
what  I  attempted  to  say.     What  I  did  attempt  to  say  was  this:  That 
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cooperation  in  operations  between  land  and  3ea  forces  is  very  much 
less  intimate  than  cooperation  between  air  and  land  forces,  or  air  and 
sea  forces.  That  is  to  say,  an  aviator  must  be  more  persistently 
trained  with  the  artillerist  than  a  sailor  must  be  trained  with  a  soldier. 

•  Senator  New.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  think  that  is 
absolutely  sound,  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  proposition  anywhere  to 
interfere  with  that. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  there  is,  Senator.  I  think  when  you 
give  the  training  of  the  Army  aviators  over  to  a  separate  department 
that  you  have  broken  the  back  of  the  cooperation. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Secretary,  speaking  of  these  various  branches, 
and  separate  arms.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  an  aeroplane  can  go 
across  the  ocean  in  16  hours,  because  one  of  them  has  already  done  it. 
We  know  that  an  airship  can  cross  the  ocean  in  48  hours  or  less. 
They  do  not  have  to  cooperate  with  either  Army  or  Navy.  They 
can  come  across  without  reference 

Secretary  Baker.  To  cross  the  ocean? 

Senator  New.  Yes.  The  aeroplane  crossed  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Navy;  certainly,  the  British  did. 

Secretary  Baker.  Certainly;  they  do  not  need  to  cooperate  with 
either  the  Army  or  the  Navy  to  cross.     That  is  true. 

Senator  New.  Then  they  could  attack  without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  harbors,  to  coast  defences,  or  anything  like  that.  They  can 
select  their  own  point  of  attack  without  any  reference  to  any  of  those 
things.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  entirely  safe  to  rely  on  either  the 
Army  or  the  Navy  as  a  separate  agency  to  provide  for  the  system  of 
defense  against  an  attack  that  can  be  made  in  force  and  in  that 
independent  way? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  it  is  necessary.  If  you  are  going  to  rely 
on  the  Air  Service  to  protect  this  country  against  an  aerial  attack, 
then  you  will  have  to  have,  as  one  branch  of  your  Air  Service,  the  air- 
craft defense,  the  big-gun  defense,  because  they  are  all  weapons  used 
3>ainst  aircraft  attack.  You  have  read  Rickenbacher's  book.  The 
rchie  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  activities  of  the  aircraft. 
If  the  aircraft  is  to  be  a  separate  arm,  then  it  will  have  to  have  an 
artillery  branch — land  artillery. 

Senator  New.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  to  have  all  the  things 
that  go  to  make  a  perfect  service  of  it  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  it  will  have  to  have  a  land  artillery  system 
and  it  will  have  to  have  a  coast  artillery  system,  just  exactly  lite  the 
Army  has. 

Senator  New.  Just  as  the  Army  or  the  Navy  has,  to  have  complete 
arms? 

Secretary  Baker.  You  are  duplicating  again,  though,  I  think. 

Senator  New.  It  is  true,  however,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  not,  that  the 
nearer  we  can  come  to  making  commercial  aeronautics  pay  the  cheaper 
oar  national  defense  as  far  as  airplanes  is  concerned  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Certainly. 

Senator  New.  You  know,  I  think  it  was  said  a  little  while  ago,  you 
recognize  the  fact  that  England  and  France  particularly  are  exploiting 
their  commercial 

Secretary  Baker.  Senator,  I  do  not  know  what  the  facts  are  about 
that.    I  have  seen  the  statement  made  that  these  tremendous  appro- 
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priations  had  been  made  by  both  France  and  Great  Britain.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  those  appropriations  are  to  be  considered  in 
paying  past  obligations  and  how  much  for  new  experimentation. 

Senator  New.  In  reference  to  that,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  saw  a  few  days 
ago  that  the  wisdom  of  those  appropriations  had  been  questioned  by 
some  member  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Churchill,  replying  *f 
to  the  criticism,  said  that  he  agreed  that  there  must  be  a  reduction  of 
cost,  etc.,  but  declared  that  ne  would  not  become  responsible  for 
anything  that  would  interfere  with  the  policy  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  permanent,  effective,  and  independent  air  force  for 
Great  Britain.     You  saw  that,  did  you  not  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  I  saw  that. 

Senator  New.  That  may  be  taken  as  a  fairly  good  indication  that 
Great  Britain  is  satisfied  to-day  with  her  independent  air  service, 
may  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  I  think  so,  but  there  is  some  doubt  about 
that.  Of  course,  Great  Britain's  situation  is  still  very  different  from 
ours.  Great  Britain  is  very  close  to  the  Continent  and  the  independ- 
ent air  service  of  Great  Britain  is  fixed  by  an  entirely  different  set 
of  conditions  than  ours.  The  distance  from  Berlin  to  London,  the 
aerial  distance,  is  still  much  shorter. 

Senator  New.  I  may  say  here  that  I  have  had  within  the  last 
three  or  four  days  a  letter  from  an  American  officer  who  is  in  our  own 
air  service  abroad,  telling  me  that  he  has  accepted  the  agency  for  a 
French  concern  in  this  country  and  that  they  are  anticipating  bringing 
a  number  of  French  planes  to  this  country,  and  to  Washington,  to 
give  an  exhibition  of  them,  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Have  you 
heard  anything  of  that? 

Secretary  Baker.  No,  I  have  not.  I  assume,  however,  from  what 
you  tell  me  about  it,  that  he  has  accepted  a  commission  from  a 
private  manufacturer,  but  not  from  the  French  Government. 

Senator  New.  Not  from  the  French  Government,  that  is  true,  but 
I  mention  it  simply  to  show  that  the  French  are  undertaking  to 
establish  a  demand  for  their  planes  in  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Baker.  The  French  have  a  very  large  industry  already 
built  up  and  must  do  something  with  it. 

Senator  New.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  statements  in  this 
letter  are  correct.  I  know  nothing  about  it  except  as-  they  are 
contained  in  that  letter.     I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  is  the  plan  of  organi- 
zation which  was  prepared  prior  to  the  presentation  of  the  Army  bill, 
the  Army  proposal  lor  the  reorganization  of  the  Army.  Do  you 
still  adhere  to  this  plan  in  this  Army  bill  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  so  understand  it. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  And  that  is  for  a  branch  of  the  air 
service  under  the  general  plan  of  the  Army,  the  Regular  Army 
organization? 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  a  separate  organization  in  the  War 
Department.  j» 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  A  separate  organization  in  the   Warv 
Department,  the  same  as  the  Artillery  branch,  the  Infantry  or  the 

Cavalry? 

Secretary  Baker.  Exactly. 
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Senator  Frelinghuysen.  What  are  you  doing  now?  You  have 
got  an  appropriation  of  $25,000,000.  Are  you  proceeding  along  this 
plan  of  organization,  limited  according  to  the  appropriation  which 
we  gave  you  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Senator,  we  are  of  course  limited  by  the  appro- 
B  priation  you  gave  us,  and  we  will  proceed  with  that  organization  as 
lar  as  we  can  within  that  limitation. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  I  understand  your  position  is  this:  The 
War  Department  and  the  Staff  have  considered  this,  and  you  believe 
that  this  is  the  practical  plan  at  the  present  time  for  the  Army 
reorganization  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  certainly. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Just,  in  other  words,  as  in  regard  to  the 
universal  military  training  system? 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  put  in  the  record  at 
this  time  a  copy  of  Secretary  CrowelTs  report,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  in  which  he  transmits  it. 

(The  papers  referred  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

The  War  Department  authorizes  publication  of  the  following  statement  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  appended  report  of  the  American  aviation  mission  of 
which  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Benedict  Crowell,  was  chairman: 

August  11,  1919. 

In  making  public  the  report  submitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Crowell  and  his  associates  on 
the  American  aviation  mission,  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  thoroughness  and  value 
of  the  6tudies  made  in  England,  France,  and  Italy  with  regard  to  the  importance  of 
aircraft  and  the  essential  dependence  of  the  art  for  its  development  upon  a  sym- 
pathetic attitude  in  the  Government.  Those  best  informed  throughout  the  world 
are  in  accord  in  believing  that  this  new  agency  of  transportation  has  possibilities  upon 
which  it  is  now  quite  impossible  to  set  limits.  They  are  further  agreed  that  we  face 
a  period,  more  or  less  brief,  in  which  the  prospect  of  commercial  return  is  not  suffi- 
ciently sure  to  justify  private  enterprise  in  developing  the  airplane  industry  into  a 
self-sustaining  position. 

The  importance  of  aircraft  as  a  military  arm  is  obviously  so  great  that  we  must 
leave  nothing  undone  both  to  develop  the  art  in  its  scientific  and  practical  aspects 
and  to  provide  facilities  for  rapid  quantitv  production  in  the  event  of  emergency. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  clear  that  the  ingenuity  and  ability  of  American 
engineers  and  inventors  must  be  coordinated  and  our  national  effort  freed  from  waste- 
fulness and  duplication. 

The  mission  has,  in  my  judgment,  gone  too  far  in  suggesting  a  single  centralized 
air  service.  Army  and  Navy  aviators  are  specialists  in  the  art;  both  the  airplanes 
and  the  pilots  needed  are  of  a  different  type  from  those  needed  in  civil  undertakings. 
The  pilots  particularly  need  to  be  trained  upon  a  different  theorv.  Military  pilots 
are  trained  to  fight  singly  or  in  formation  and  to  operate  in  coordination  with  other 
branches  of  the  military  service,  so  that  their  training  must  be  military.  Their  own 
efficiency  and  that  of  the  other  branches  of  the  service  depends  upon  the  most  intense 
and  constant  associated  training,  and  a  separation  of  the  Air  Service  from  the  Army 
or  the  Navy  would  require  coordination  of  their  activities  in  time  of  war,  whereas 
effectiveness  in  military  operation  rests  upon  the  concentration  and  singleness  of 
authoritv,  command,  and  purpose. 

The  point  emphasized  by  the  mission  is  the  importance  of  maintaining  adequate 
production  facilities  in  this  country.  This,  it  is  believed,  can  be  brought  about  best 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Government  agency  which  will  lay  down  the  necessary 
riles,  national  and  international,  for  aircraft  operation,  prevent  discouraging  lack  of 
nmrormitv  in  State  regulation  and  generally  stimulate  private  and  public  enterprise 
in  perfecting  and  using  commercially  this  mode  of  transportation,  and  by  centralizing 
the  placing  of  orders  on  Government  account  so  as  to  have  the  incidental  effect  of 
making  them  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  aircraft  production  as  an  industry. 
It  is  not  proposed,  as  I  understand  it,  that  great  appropriations  of  public  funds  should 
be  made  for  the  establishment  of  uneconomic  commercial  air  service  routes,  but 
obviously  an  extension  of  our  air  mail  service  could  be  made  and  it  could  be  further 
extended  as  the  perfection  of  machines  advances  and  their  reliability  of  service  is 
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more  and  more  established.  Such  encouragement  as  the  Government  may  find  it 
wise  to  give  can  be  accomplished  without  sacrificing  the  science  of  military  aeronautics. 
The  Joint  Board  of  the  Army  and  Navy  is  already  eliminating  duplication  and  pro- 
ducing cooperation  in  developing  the  air  service  of  those  departments,  and  should 
Congress  decide  to  extend  its  aid  to  the  commercial  development  of  aircraft,  complete 
cooperation  will  be  easy  in  all  matters  of  invention,  design,  and  production  where 
the  different  aspects  of  the  problem  meet  on  a  common  ground. 

Newton  D.  Baker, 

Secretary  of  War. 
The  full  report  is  as  follows: 

Report  of  American  Aviation  Mission. 

July  19,  1919. 
The  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  the  American  aviation  mission  visited 
France,  Italy,  and  England.  It  was  able  to  confer  with  various  ministers  of  these 
Governments,  ranking  army  and  navy  commanders,  and  the  foremost  aircraft  manu- 
facturers. 

A  thorough  study  and  investigation  was  made  by  your  mission  of  all  forms  of  organi- 
zation, production  and  development.  As  a  result  of  these  studies,  your  mission 
desires  to  emphasize  the  universal  opinion  of  its  members  that  immediate  action  is 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  air  interests  of  the  United  States,  to  preserve  for  the  Gov- 
ernment some  benefit  of  the  great  aviation  expenditures  made  during  the  period  of  the 
war,  and  to  prevent  a  vitally  necessary  industry  from  entirely  disappearing.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  industry  created  during  the  war  has  been  liquidated.  Unless  some 
definite  policy  is  adopted  by  the  Government,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  remaining  10 
per  cent  will  also  disappear. 

In  placing  this  matter  before  you  the  subject  falls  into  three  important  heads: 
(1)  General  organization;  (2^  development,  commercial;  (3)  development,  technical. 

The  findings  of  the  American  aviation  mission*and  its  recommendations  are  sub- 
mitted after  a  careful  review  of  the  situation  in  the  allied  countries  mentioned,  but 
always  keepinc  in  mind  the  situation  in  the  United  States.  Under  the  above  sub- 
heads the  results  of  these  investigations  are  presented  to  you,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  mission,  demand  the  most  earnest  and  immediate  consideration  along  the 
broadest  lines,  with  a  view  to  establishing  some  fixed  policy  which  will  save  the  air- 
craft situation  in  the  United  States  and  give  the  United  States  an  equal  place  with, 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  in  this  great  new  commercial  development. 

The  American  aviation  mission  therefore  recommends  the  concentration  of  the  air 
activities  of  the  United  States,  military,  naval  and  civilian,  within  the  direction  of  a 
single  Government  agency  created  for  the  purpose,  coequal  in  importance  with  the 
Departments  of  War,  Navy ,  and  of  Commerce,  to  be  called  in  this  report,  for  purposes 
of  identification,  the  national  air  service. 

In  making  the  above  recommendations,  the  following  views  and  data  of  the  mission 
are  presented : 

Visits  were  made  by  the  mission  to  England,  France,  Italy,  and  conferences  have 
been  held  with  those  largely  responsible  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
especially  with  those  men  most  experienced  in  the  aerial  development  within  those 
countries. 

Among  others,  interviews  have  been  had  with:  France-^Marechal  Foch,  com- 
mandant en  chef  des  armees  Alliees;  Mr.  Andre  Tardieu,  ministro  des  affaires  Franco- 
Americaines;  Gen.  M.  Duval,  chef  de  service  de  l'aeronautique;  Mr.  Jacques  Dumes- 
nil,  depute,  formerly  sous-secretaire  de  l'aeronautique;  Mr.  Loucheur,  president  du 
conseil  de  Guerre,  now  minister  of  reconstruction;  Mr.  Daniel  Vincent,  depute, 
ex-undersecretaire  for  aviation;  Mr.  Gaston  Menier,  depute,  chief  du  comite  aero- 
nautique  au  senat;  Maj.  d'Aiguillon,  of  the  commission  interministerielle  de  raviation 
civile.  England — Hon.  Winston  Churchill,  M.  P.,  secretary  of  state  for  war  and  sec- 
retary of  state  for  air;  Field  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig.  commander  in  chief  of  the 
British  Army;  Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty,  R.  N.,  admiral  of  the  fleet;  Maj.  Gen.  Right 
Hon.  J.  E.  B.  Seely,  undersecretary  of  state  for  air;  Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  M.  Trenchard, 
chief  of  air  staff,  royal  air  force;  Maj.  Gen.  E.  L.  Ellington,  director  general,  supply 
and  research,  royal  air  force;  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Frederick  H.  Sykes,  controller  general 
civil  aviation,  royal  air  force;  Sir.  W.  A.  Robinson,  secretary,  air  ministry;  Maj.  Gen. 
Sir  W.  S.  Brancker,  royal  air  force,  now  with  the  Aircraft  Manufacturing  Co.  (Ltd.). 
Italy — Signor  G.  Grassi,  chief  of  the  Italian  aviation  mission  in  Paris;  Col.  Guidoni, 
Italian  foreign  aeronautical  mission;  Admiral  Orsini,  chief  of  Italian  naval  aviation; 
Col.  Crocco,  chief  of  the  technical  bureau;  Signor  Conti,  secretary  of  state  for  aviation. 
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In  all  countries  visited,  and  in  the  minds  of  all  persons  met  in  conference  appears 
an  extraordinary  similarity  in  condition  and  in  conclusions  drawn  from  the  experiences 
of  the  five  difficult  years  of  mistake  and  achievement  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Perhaps  no  stronger  or  more  simple  presentation  of  the  regard  in  which  the  future  of 
aviation  is  held  in  allied  countries  can  be  gpven  than  by  quotation  from  two  letters  of 
M.  Clemenceau,  copies  of  which  were  obtained  in  France.  The  first  is  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  urging  upon  him  the  immediate  consideration  of 
matters  aeronautical  and  in  connection  with  the  peace  conference.  The  second  is 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  France,  submitting  the  draft  of  a  decree 
creating  a  separate  department  of  aeronautics  placed  transitorily  under  the  ministry 
of  war— an  intermediate  step  possible  without  legislation  and  looking  to  the  early 
creation  of  an  independent  ministry  of  the  air: 

February  16,  1919. 

From  the  President  of  the  Council,  and  the  president  of  the  Interallied  Peace  Con- 
ference. 
To  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States. 
Interallied  Aviation  Committee: 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  tha  receipt  of  your  answer  of 
February  7  to  my  letter  of  January  24.  I  inclose  herewith  copies  of  the  letters  which 
I  have  received  from  Lord  Milner  and  from  Monsieur  Orlando,  as  well  as  my  replies. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  you  agree  in  principle  with  my  proposition  to  create  an 
aviation  committee  for  after  the  war.  I  take  the  liberty  of  insisting  on  the  necessity 
of  creating  this  committee  without  delay,  in  order  to  be  able  to  utilize  it  as  an  advisory 
organ  for  the  peace  conference.  Indeed,  the  clauses  for  aerial  protection  seem  to  me 
to  have  at  least  an  importance  equal  to  the  clauses  for  military  and  naval  protection; 
and  it  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  have  a  study  made  by  competent  personalities  of 
the  measures  to  take  against  the  eventual  constitution  of  a  German  military  fleet.  I 
can  not  insist  too  strongly  on  the  imperious  necessity  of  this  study,  on  account  of  the 
proximity  of  Germany  to  London,  Brussels,  Paris,  and  Rome. 

Likewise,  I  adhere  entirely  to  the  British  proposition  which  seems  to  me  practical 
and  effective,  and  I  request  you  likewise  to  give  it  attention.  In  case  it  seems  ac- 
ceptable to  you,  I  wish  you  would  let  me  know  if  you  could  delegate  two  representa- 
tives to  the  next  meeting  of  the  new  interallied  committee,  which  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  March  6,  at  10  o'clock,  at  the  directory  of  aeronautics,  260  Boulevard  St. 
Germain. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  President,  the  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration,  etc. 

Clemenceau. 


* 


REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC 

Paris,  June  6,  1919. 

Mr.  President.  Aircraft  has  developed  considerably  during  the  war.  It  should  at 
this  time  adapt  itself  to  a  no  less  important  part  in  peace  time.  But  because  of  the 
many  initiatives  which  cooperate  in  its  new  use  and  development,  the  efforts  and 
means  are  dispersed  in  various  ministerial  departments. 

The  future  of  aviation  in  France  will  only  be  assured  by  the  coordination  of  all  efforts 
and  the  unification  of  the  general  services.  Also,  it  will  give  the  advantage  of  better 
work  from  the  personnel  and  credits  which  are  actually  affected  to  similar  objects  in 
different  ministries. 

With  this  object  in  view,  and  according  to  the  propositions  of  an  interministerial 
conference  which  I  am  able  to  assemble,  I  nave  the  nonor  to  submit  for  your  signature, 
the  following  decree  creating  an  organ  of  general  coordination  of  aviation. 

This  should  not  be  confused  with  any  of  the  particular  aviations  of  the  various 
ministerial  departments.  At  its  origin  it  will  be  attached  transitorially  to  the  ministry 
<rf  war.    I  am,  sir, 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Georges  Clemenceau, 
President  of  the  Council,  War  Ministry. 

Even  before  the  report  of  this  mission  can  be  given  consideration,  a  step  similar  to 
that  proposed  by  France  will  have  been  taken  by  Italy.  Here,  however,  the  depart- 
ment of  aeronautics  is  being  placed  under  the  ministry  of  transportation — a  makeshift 
*n»Dgenient  frankly  acknowledged  transitory  and  immediately  possible  without  the 
leejslatkm  needed  to  create  the  clearly  foreseen  ultimate — the  Italian  ministry  of  air. 

England  more  than  two  years  ago  began  the  coordination  of  her  aircraft  activities — 
an  effort  which  has  resulted  in  placing  her  well  in  the  lead  in  practically  every  phase 
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of  aerial  development  and  which  has  resulted  in  bringing  her  months  ago  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  ministry  of  air,  coequal  with  her  ministries  of  war  and  of  the  navy. 
That  the  present  ministries  both  for  war  and  for  air  are  centered  in  the  same  individual 
has  no  significance  other  than  that  of  momentary  expediency. 

The  whole  trend  of  events  touching  the  art  of  aeronautics  in  its  broad  relation  to 
world  progress,  the  experience  in  all  allied  countries  (including  the  United  States) 
during  the  five  years  past,  the  frankly  discussed  future  plans  under  present  considera- 
tion in  foreign  quarters  and  the  views  everywhere  encountered  by  us,  leave  your  1 £ 
mission  impressed  with  these  unescapable  conclusions:  * 

1.  That  Italy,  France,  and  England  realize  fully  the  importance  of  aircraft  in  the 
military-naval  and  civil-commercial  aspects  and  propose  to  encourage  the  general 
development  of  the  art  through  Governmental  aid  to  commercial  industry. 

2.  That  Great  Britain  has  come  to  consider  the  dominance  of  the  air  as  at  least  of 
equal  importance  with  that  of  the  seas,  and  in  frankly  and  avowedly  planning  a  definite 
policy  of  aerial  development  to  that  end. 

3.  That  any  future  war  will  inevitably  open  with  great  aerial  activity  far  in  advance 
of  contact  either  upon  land  or  aea,  and  that  victory  can  not  but  incline  to  that  bellig- 
erent able  to  first  achieve  and  later  maintain  its  supremacy  in  the  air. 

4.  That  for  economic  reasons,  no  nation  can  hope  in  time  of  peace  to  maintain 
air  forces  adequate  to  its  defensive  need  except  through  the  creation  of  a  great  reserve 
in  personnel,  material,  and  producing  industry  through  the  encouragement  of  civil 
aeronautics.  Commercial  aviation  and  transportation  development  must  be  made  to 
carry  the  financial  load. 

5.  That  no  sudden  creation  of  aerial  equipment  to  meet  a  national  emergency  already 
at  hand  is  possible.  It  has  been  proven  within  the  experience  of  every  nation  en- 
gaged in  the  war  that  two  years  or  more  of  high-pressure  effort  have  been  needed  to 
achieve  the  quantity  production  of  aircraft,  aircraft  engines,  and  accessory  equipment. 
The  training  of  personnel,  including  engineering,  production,  inspection,  maintenance, 
and  operating  forces,  covering  some  50  distinct  trades  and  some  75  industries,  has 
proved  in  itself  a  stupendous  task  when  undertaken  upon  the  basis  of  the  war  emer- 
gency alone. 

6.  That  the  rapid  adaptation  of  aircraft  to  the  commercial  uses  of  peace  is  every- 
where being  studied  and  planned.  Under  the  forced  draft  of  war,  this  newest  and 
fastest  agency  of  transportation  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  development. 
It  must  now  be  redesigned  to  meet  the  progressive  demands  of  a  civilization  at  peace. 

7.  That  because  of  its  great  speed  and  range  of  operation,  oceans,  States,  ana  even 
countries  are  being  passed  over  with  a  greater  facility  than  are  townships  and  counties 
traversed  by  the  motor  car.  The  need  for  international  agreements  governing  the 
construction,  operation,  and  safety  of  aerial  apparatus  of  all  kinds  is  immediately 
before  us. 

8.  That  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history,  the  stage  is  set  for  a  close  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  development  of  a  great  art  at  the  very  threshold  of  its  era 
of  commercial  utility.  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  not  only  invite  but 
urge  the  United  States  to  share  in  this  work. 

9.  That  just  as  we  now  have  national,  international,  and  interstate  regulations,  laws, 
and  agreements  covering  rail  and  steamship  travel,  and  the  safety  and  navigation  of 
the  seas,  so  must  we  have  similar  regulations  governing  aircraft  and  the  uses  of  aerial 
navigation  throughout  the  world.  The  international  convention  drawn  by  the  inter- 
national committee  sitting  in  Paris,  under  the  peace  conference,  gives  the  first  long 
step  in  this  direction. 

10.  That  the  need  in  each  country  for  a  single  authoritative  point  of  contact  for  the 
conduct  of  all  international  aviation  affairs,  legal,  operational,  technical,  and  political, 
is  imperative.  Such  agencies  have  already  been  set  up  in  England,  France,  and 
Italy.  The  United  States  has  under  the  terms  of  the  international  convention  no 
option  but  to  follow  these  leads. 

11.  That  in  England,  France,  and  Italy  sentiment  is  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  the 
centralization  of  aircraft  development  under  one  authoritative  heaa.  Difference  of 
opinion  has  been  encountered  only  in  the  matter  of  army  and  navy  personnel,  and  in 
the  question  of  the  independent  fighting  force. 

England  holds  the  initiative,  and  is  building  her  royal  air  force  coequal  with,  the 
army  and  navy.  France  and  Italy  follow  England's  lead,  but  seem  inclined  to  leave 
questions  of  operating  personnel  for  the  present  to  war  and  navy  departments,  andfe* 
to  debate  the  need  of  an  independent  fighting  air  service.  In  all  cases,  forces  oper- 
ating in  conjunction  with  military  and  naval  units,  function  under  the  military  or 
naval  high  commands. 

12.  That  among  the  many  considerations  of  early  moment  requiring  governmental 
direction  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

(a)  Federal  and  international  laws  governing  the  use  of  air  routes. 
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(6)  Federal  and  international  control  of  pilots'  licenses,  examination  and  tests 
required. 

(c)  Federal  inspection  of  all  commercial  aircraft  for  airworthiness  or  suitability  for 
service. 

(d)  Customs  and  other  regulations  for  crossing  State  and  national  boundaries. 

(e)  International  standards  for  methods  of  communication  and  signaling. 
(/)  International  standards  covering  the  marking  or  charting  of  air  routes  and  of 

landing  places  for  both  day  and  night  use. 

{g)  International  specifications  and  rules  governing  the  construction,  equipment, 
and  operation  of  standard  airdomes,  landing  stations,  signal  towers;  and  other  aids 
to  aenal  navigation. 

(A)  Port  regulations  and  fees  covering  seaplanes. 

(i)  Federal  taxation  of  aircraft  and  license  for  its  use. 

(/)  Safety  measures  and  devices;  legislation  forcing  adoption. 

(i)  Fire  underwriter  standards,  regulations,  and  safeguards;  insurance  of  machines, 
of  material,  and  of  persons  in  transit  (property  and  life). 

(I)  The  le^al  status  of  privately  ownea  aircraft;  the  property  rights  of  the  air;  liability 
for  damage  inflicted  and  incurred. 

(m)  International  standards  and  specifications  covering  accepted  practice  in  quality 
of  materials,  in  factors  of  safety,  and  in  methods  of  construction:  an  engineering 
literature  of  this  new  art  must  be  created  by  international  approval. 

tn)  Maps  and  navigation  charts  of  the  United  States  and  its  Territories. 

13.  That  we  of  to-day  are  conceivably  no  more  qualified  to  judge  as  to  the  scale 
and  development  of  the  aircraft  of  10  years  hence  tnan  were  we  of  even  5  years  ago 
able  to  foretell  the  achievements  of  to-day.  We  must  bear  in  mind  always  that  for 
even- one  mind  focused  upon  thing*  aeronautical  in  this  earlier  period,  somethousands 
of  keen  minds  are  now  versed  in  the  aircraft  art.  With  proper  governmental  en- 
couragement, rapid  progress  seems  inevitable. 

14.  That  the  broadest  consideration  for  the  ultimate  welfare  of  American  aviation 
mu^t  be  eiven  in  the  constitution  of  any  organization  set  up  for  the  coordination 
and  control  of  aeronautics  within  the  United  States.  The  prerogatives  and  ambi- 
tion* of  governmental  departments  and  of  individuals  must  be  assayed  at  true  value. 

15.  That  past  experience  and  every  economic  consideration  point  to  the  vital 
need  for  the  formulation  by  the  United  States  of  a  definite,  comprehensive,  and 
continuing  policy  for  the  development  of  every  phase  of  the  aircraft  art.  Our  Gov- 
ernment is  now  faced  with  the  task  of  nuraing  and  actively  encouraging  a  new  trans- 
portation industry,  whose  healthy  growth  is  vital  to  the  future  progress  and  defense 
of  the  Nation. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  a  definite,  intelligent,  and  sympathetic  policy  in  our  gov- 
ernmental aircraft  organization  since  the  armistice,  our  American  aeronautical 
industry,  built  u|>  at  such  great  expense  of  money  and  of  effort,  is  rapidlv  disap- 
pearing. No  sensible  business  man  is  justified  in  keeping  money  invested  in  the 
aircraft  industry  under  the  conditions  which  have  maintained  in  the  United  States 
rince  November  1 1 . 

16.  That  the  closest  possible  relations  must  continually  exist  between  the  air- 
craft agency  of  the  Government  and  the  production  and  commercial  industry  engaged 
in  aircraft  development. 

17.  That  the  industries  involved  in  the  production  and  commercial  use  of  aircraft 
jBust  be  given  recognition  and  representation  in  connection  with  all  national  and 
international  activities  bearing  ujion  the  direction  and  control  of  aeronautics. 

In  the  foregoing  brief  presentation  of  its  conclusions,  your  mission  has  touched 
upon  the  aeronautical  policies  already  in  effect  or  under  present  discussion  in  Eng- 
land. France,  and  Italy.  Great  Britain's  plan  of  organization  certainly  warrants 
oar  most  careful  consideration.  Its  salient  points  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  chart 
herewith  attached.  It  is  not  argued  that  the  British  method  is  perfect,  but  it  can 
be  stated  without  fear  of  contradiction  in  any  quarter,  that  it  stands  to-day  the  most 
comprehensive  governmental  mechanism  yet  set  up  by  any  nation  in  the  world  for 
the  encouragement,  upbuilding,  direction,  and  control  oi  its  air  resources.  This 
organization  has  been  born  of  five  bitter  years  of  trial,  mistake,  experience,  and 
process.  It  is  the  product  of  the  best  brains  in  the  British  Empire  focussed  under 
theppur  of  national  need  and  the  demand  of  the  British  people.  We  in  America  may 
▼ell  study  it  carefully. 

Your  mission,  in  presenting  its  recommendations,  desires  to  emphasize  the  view 
everywhere  encountered  that  the  future  of  aerial  navigation  and  of  aerial  develop- 
a»nt  generally,  i«  in  only  a  limited  sense  a  function  of  military  and  naval  establish- 
nento.  The  air  is  a  medium  for  commerce  and  communication  and  its  direction  to 
the  peaceful  uses  of  civilization  must  be  unhampered  by  the  necessarily  restrictive 
views  of  these  specialized  departments. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

A.  The  concentration  of  the  air  activities  of  the  United  States,  civilian,  naval, 
and  military,  within  the  direction  of  a  single  governmental  agency,  created  for  the 
purpose  coequal  in  importance  and  in  representation  with  the  departments  of  the 
War,  Navy,  and  of  Commerce. 

B.  That  the  agency  thus  created  be  charged  with  full  responsibility  for  placing 
and  maintaining  our  country  in  the  front  rank  among  nations,  in  the  development 
and  utilization  of  aircraft  for  the  national  security,  and  in  the  advancement  of  the 
civil  aerial  transportation  and  communication  arts. 

C.  That  this  governmental  organization  be  formed  in  general  as  follows: 
First.  A  civilian  secretary  for  air. 

Second.  An  assistant  secretary,  a  civilian,  responsible  directly  to  the  secretary  for 
air,  for  the  management  and  operation  of  the  department. 

Third.  Five  or  more  divisional  heads  acting  as  chiefs  of  the  subdepartments  of 
(a)  civil  aeronautics,  (ft)  military  aeronautics,  (c)  naval  aeronautics,  (rf)  supply  and 
research,  (e)  finance,  etc. 

Fourth.  An  air  council,  advisory  in  character,  which  shall  be  constituted  bv  the 
secretary  of  air,  including  the  assistant  secretary  of  air,  the  chiefs  of  the  several  sub- 
departments,  and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

We  desire  especially  to  invite  attention  to  the  complexitv  and  newness  of  the 
whole  development  of  the  aviation  art,  and  to  urge  the  broadest  possible  treatment 
of  the  subject  during  this  formative  period.  We  suggest  that  the  lesser  details  of 
organization  may  well  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  initiative  of  those  called  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  directing  this  work.  We  desire  also,  in  this  connection,  to  call 
attention  to  the  aircraft  interests  of  the  allied  governments,  and  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  careful  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  men  of  industrial  experience 
and  broad  vision. 

D.^  The  establishment  of  governmental  institutions  of  education  and  training,  in- 
cluding an  air  college,  all  open  alike  under  proper  restriction  to  military,  civiliar, 
and  naval  personnel. 

E.  Such  curricula  and  such  arrangement  of  promotion  in  the  national  air  service, 
and  such  assignment  and  pay  as  to  insure  to  the  young  man  an  attractive  career 
whether  he  elects  to  remain  permanently  in  the  "national  air  service"  or  return  to 
Army  or  Navy  or  to  civil  life. 

F.  The  adoption  of  a  system  whereby  Army,  Navv,  and  civil  personnel  can  be 
circulated  in  proper  proportion  through  the  national  air  service.  This  personnel 
would,  unless  permanently  aligned  to  air  work,  be  automatically  returned  to  the 

»  military  and  naval  sources,  or  to  civil  life  as  an  air-service  reserve  after  the  educa- 

tional and  service  periods  in  the  national  air  service  have  expired. 

It  is  felt  that  such  a  circulating  system  is  vital  to  the  coordination  and  ultimate 
efficiency  of  the  three  services,  and  to  the  desired  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of 
and  interest  in  the  air  among  our  people.  The  young  officers  of  to-day  will  command 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  to-morrow,  and 'will  carry  with  them  into  the  highest 
ranks  an  intimate  knowledge  of  aircraft,  and  of  the  strategy  of  its  varied  uses  in  con- 
nection with  operations  on  land  or  sea.  The  direction  of  civilian  and  commercial 
activities  of  all  kinds  will  be  made  possible,  and  the  closest  contact  and  cooperation 
between  the  Government  and  the  aeronautical  industries  assured. 

All  international  relations  touching  aerial  matters  fall  naturally  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  secretary  for  air. 

All  responsibility  for  the  supply  of  aircraft  material  and  equipment  of  all  kinds, 
and  for  the  training  of  personnel  for  all  branches  of  the  service,  it?,  in  accordance  with 
these  recommendations  of  your  mission,  placed  with  the  secretary  for  air.  As  some 
27,000  items  are  involved  in  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  each  air  squadron 
on  active  duty,  the  need  for  a  single  responsible  direction  seems  undebatable. 

Under  this  plan  of  organization  here  recommended,  all  squadrons  and  all  equipment 
assi<?ned  by  the  national  air  service  to  meet  the  stated  requirements  of  the  Militarv 
and  Naval  Establishments,  pass  automatically  under  Army  and  Navv  command. 
Under  national  air  service  operational  direction  remain  only  those  independent 
projerts  unrelated  to  the  activities  of  the  military  and  naval  fighting  fronts  and  such 
personnel  and  equipment  as  forms  a  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  sea  and  land  fighting 
arms. 

The  question  of  governmental  organization  for  the  development  and  utilization  of 
our  country's  air  resources  has  been  given  consideration  by  your  mission,  seemingly 
from  every  angle.  The  recommendations  made  are  general.  No  report  could  be 
made  effective,  if  burdened  with  the  mass  of  details  involved  in  the  setting  up  of 
any  governmental  mechanism  such  as  proposed. 
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There  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  advanced  many  objections  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  department  of  the  air.  We  believe  none  of  them  will  prove  insurmountable. 
We  believe  the  advantage  gained  to  be  such  as  to  entirely  overshadow  any  temporary 
difficulties. 

Always  in  the  past,  in  war  by  land  or  by  sea,  and  in  the  transportation  activities  of 
peace,  we  have  thought  in  two  dimensions  only.  We  must  now  readjust  our  minds 
to  think  for  all  future  time  in  three. 

When  this  mission  left  the  United  States  in  May,  its  members  were  hoping  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  might  be  crossed  before  January  1,  1920.  Within  the  two  months  of 
our  absence,  four  successful  crossings  have  been  made  and  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
life. 

There  must  be  no  overoptimism.  There  are  years  of  development  and  experimenta- 
tion ahead .  As  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  great  agencies  of  civilization,  the  commercial 
and  financially  profitable  use  will  come  slowly.  But  here  the  immediate  welfare 
and  safety  of  our  Nation  is  involved,  and  an  intelligent  and  efficient  direction  of  our 
aeronautical  affairs  will  be  demanded  by  the  American  people.  American  genius 
has  given  to  the  world  the  airplane,  a  new  instrument  of  commerce  and  of  war.  But 
America  has  left  its  development  to  other  nations,  and,  too  late,  realizes  the  mistake 
of  this  neglect.  She  has  paid  the  price.  America  now  again  has  the  opportunity, 
if  not  to  lead,  at  least  to  take  her  place  in  the  front  rank  and  to  gain  to  herself  the  full 
benefit  which  will  surely  accrue  from  an  active  and  sincere  cooperation  in  the  engi- 
neering activities  and  in  the  scientific  and  commercial  aircraft  development  of  those 
nations  associated  with  us  in  the  war. 

But  this  will  be  impossible,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  if  our  aircraft  activities 
remain  dispersed  among  the  several  governmental  departments  and  impossible  of 
coordination  for  decisive  action. 

Upon  the  breadth  of  view  and  the  vision  of  those  in  control  of  America's  policies 
depends  our  future  as  an  air  power. 

COMMERCIAL   DEVELOPMENT. 

With  reference  to  the  commercial  development  of  aviation  your  mission  makes  its 
recommendation  based  upon  the  following  conclusions  which  have  been  formed,  first, 
through  knowledge  of  conditions  existing  at  present  in  America,  and  second,  the  knowl- 
edge gained  by  its  investigations  abroad. 

The  investigations  in  England  included  visits  to  a  number  of  factories,  airdromes, 
and  other  points  of  particular  interest,  and  interviews  with  the  following  gentlemen: 
Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  M.  Trenchard,  K.  C.  B.,  D.  S.  C,  chief  of  staff,  air  ministry;  Maj.  Gen. 
Sir  Frederick  H.  Sykes,  K.  C.  B.,  C.  M.  G.,  controller  general,  civil  aviation;  Maj.  Gen. 
E.  L.  Ellington,  O.'B.,  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.  E.,  director  general,  supply  and  research;  Gen. 
Huggins;  Mr.  Douglas  Vickers,  Vickers  Co.  (Ltd.):  Capt.  P.  D.  Ackland,  Vickers  Co. 
'  Ltd. ):  Sir  Percy  Gerouard,  Armstrong  Whitworth  &  Co. ;  Sir  Samuel  Waring,  of  Waring 
&  GiHow,  who  is  also  interested  in  five  other  aeronautical  companies  in  England;  Mr. 
Holt  Thomas,  Aircraft  Manufacturing  Co., ;  Gen.  Sir  W.  S.  Brancker,  K.  C.  B.,  D.  F.  C, 
Aircraft  Manufacturing  Co.:  Mr.  White  Smith,  British  &  Colonial  Airplane  Co.;  Mr. 
J.  A.  Tavlor,  Cosmos  Engineering  Co.;  Mr.  Fadden,  Cosmos  Engineering  Co.;  Mr. 
Handlev  Page,  Handley  Page  Co.  (Ltd.);  Mr.  Graham  White,  Graham  White  Co.:  Mr. 
C.  V.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Society  of  British  Aircraft  Constructors;  Mr.  Leslie  P. 
Langton,  Black  &  Manson,  insurance  underwriters,  who  have  specialized  in  aircraft 
insurance. 

Members  of  the  mission  also  visited  the  following  companies,  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  airplanes  and  motors:  The  airship  factory  of  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co., 
Seated  at  Selby,  and  the  dirigible  airdroma  of  the  British  Navy  located  at  Pulham, 
where  they  examined  the  R-8S,  which  is  a  replica  of  the  R-34,  and  several  smaller 
airships. 

The  mission's  investigation  in  France  included  visits  to  a  number  of  French  fac- 
tories and  flying  fields,  and  interviews  with  the  following  gentlemen:  Gen.  M.  Duval, 
directeur  du  service  aeronautique;  Senateur  Gaston  Menier,  chairman  of  the  comite 
aeronautique  au  senat;  Mr.  Pierre  Etienne  Flandin,  deputy,  and  former  chief  of  the 
oiyane  interallie  a  Paeronautique;  Commandant  d'Aiguillon,  of  the  commission  inter- 
^aunigterielle  de  l'aviation  civile;  Commandant  de  St.  Quentin,  chief  of  the  service  de 
^kbrination  de  Paviation;  Mr.  Louis  Breguet,  of  the  Breguet  Co.,  and  Compagnie  des 
^lesBajyeries  Aeriennes;  Mr.  Bleriot,  of  the  Bleriot  Co.;  Sir.  Maurice  Leblanc,  Bleriot 
Snad  Co.;  Mr.  Kapherer,  of  the  Societe  Astru;  Mr.  Bazaine,  of  the  Societe  Nieuport; 
Mr.  Maurice  Farm  an,  of  the  M.  &  H.  Farman  Co. ;  Mr.  Granet,  secretary  of  the  Chambre 
£yndirmle  de  l'lndustrie  Aeronautique;  Mr.   Esnault-Pelieterie,   president  of  the 
Cnambre  Syndicale  de  l'lndustrie  Aeronautique;  Lieut.  Rene  Fonck,  premier  French 
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ace;  Mr.  Maurice  de  St.  Blanchard,  secretary  of  the  Aero  Club  de  France;  Comte  de 
Libersee,  former  pilot  and  at  present  much  interested  in  the  development  of  civil 
aeronautics  in  France. 

Among  the  factories  visited  were  the  Morane-Saunier  factory,  Breguet  factory, 
Bleriot  factory,  Farman  factory,  Hispano-Suiza  factory,  Renault  factory,  all  of  which 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  airplanes  and  motors. 

The  investigation  in  Italy  included  interviews  by  representatives  of  the  mission 
with  the  following  gentlemen:  Signor  G.  Grassi,  deputy,  ex-chief  of  the  Italian  aero^  j 
nautical  mission  in  France;  Col.  Guidoni,  Italian  foreign  aeronautical  mission;  Admiral  9 
Orsini,  commander  of  Italian  aviation;  Capt.  Bursagiia,  chief  of  staff  to  the  minister 
of  marine;  Signor  Peroni,  director  of  the  Ansaldo  Co.;  Signor  Casatti,  of  the  Caproni 
Co. ;  Signor  Buzio,  of  the  Macchi  Co. 

Representatives  of  the  mission  also  visited  the  following  factories  in  Italy,  all  of 
which  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  airplanes,  balloons  and  motors:  Pomilio  Co.; 
Ansaldo  Co.,  at  Torino;  Caproni  Co.,  at  Milan;  Assotto-Franchini,  which  was  shut 
down,  due  to  a  strike. 

1.  One  of  the  most  important  problems  to  be  considered  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
world's  commerce,  following  the  close  of  the  war,  is  the  development  of  aerial  trans- 
portation for  commercial  purposes.  Its  one  invaluable  service,  and  that  in  which 
it  surpasses  all  other  means  of  transportation,  is  speed,  that  time-saving  element 
which  the  world  has  always  striven  for  and  for  which  America,  with  its  great  distances, 
has  such  serious  need.  Reliability,  safety,  economy,  and  those  other  qualities  of 
transportation  service  which  are  of  value  will  steadily  improve  as  the  use  of  aircraft 
increases  and  experience  accumulates. 

2.  It  is  as  impossible  to  forecast  the  future  of  this  new  medium  of  transportation  as 
it  would  have  been  to  describe  the  speed,  comfort,  and  safety  of  the  modern  steamship 
at  the  time  the  first  steamship  crossed  the  Atlantic.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  in 
time  it  will  become  one  of  tne  great  transportation  mediums  of  the  world  and  will 
continue  to  offer  the  fastest  and  most  direct  means  of  transportation  for  persons,  mail, 
and  light  freight  known  to  civilization.  Its  development  is  limited  only  by  the  per- 
fection of  the  mechanical  devices  used,  with  which  we  are  constantly  becoming  more 
familiar,  and  by  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  becoming 
more  thoroughly  understood  each  year. 

3.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  the  speed  with  which  this  development  will 
take  place.  In  fact,  this  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  opportunities  afforded  to 
employ  the  brains  of  the  engineer  and  the  scientist  on  the  problems  involved,  which, 
in  turn,  will  be  controlled  by  the  financial  resources  available  for  such  work.  It  is 
thought  by  some  well-informed  authorities  that  the  next  5  or  10  years  will  see  this 
new  industry  through  its  initial  stages,  and  established  on  a  self-supporting  basis, 
providing  it  is  encouraged  at  this  time.  Adequate  support  can  not  be  expected  from 
private  enterprise  alone,  and  if  no  outside  aid  is  given  10  years  will  probably  see  this 
industry  in  America  still  struggling  for  a  foothold  and  far  behind  its  Eurppean  com- 
petitors, who  will  receive  substantial  aid  of  many  kinds. 

4.  History  has  shown  repeatedly  that  no  nation  can  afford  to  neglect  the  highest 
possible  development  of  its  transportation  mediums  regardless  of  the  opportunities 
existing  for  immediate  profit  to  the  private  enterprise  concerned.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  aerial  transportation,  which  is  not  local  in  its  nature,  but  which  is  essentially 
of  a  national  and  international  character,  due  to  the  great  distances  covered,  and  to 
the  speed  with  which  it  links  together  far-distant  points.  This  principle  has  been  so 
clearly  understood  that  an  international  agreement  has  been  established  between  the 
Allies  and  their  associates,  by  which  international  flight  of  aircraft  has  been  provided 
for  in  a  far-sighted  manner,  thus  making  immediately  possible  the  flight  of  private 
craft  from  one  country  to  another  on  a  basis  as  clearly  denned  by  law  as  that  governing 
the  movement  of  steamships,  except,  of  course,  that  the  practice  of  ages  of  ship  travel 
is  missing  in  the  case  of  aircraft. 

5.  The  development  of  aviation  is  progressing  so  rapidly  at  this  time  that  it  is 
difficult  even  for  those  in  close  touch  with  it  to  keep  up  with  its  progress.  During  the 
past  two  months  the  Atlantic  has  been  crossed  four  times  by  aircraft;  first,  by  a  sea- 
plane of  the  American  Navy;  second,  by  an  airplane  of  Great  Britain;  and,  finally, 
r>y  an  airship  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  twice  demonstrated  its  ability  to  fly  between 
England  and  America.  All  of  this  has  been  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
life.  Airships  are  now  building  in  England  which  will  be  able  to  carry  from  5  to  ^^\ 
tons  of  mail,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  fuel  and  crew,  and  cross  the  Atlantic  fro^p 
London  to  New  York  in  one-half  the  time  made  by  the  fastest  steamships.  Who  can 
say  such  transportation  facilities  will  not  greatly  serve  civilization,  and  oe  of  immeas- 
urable value  to  our  own  country  if  properly  developed  and  used? 

6.  Already  lines  of  aerial  transportation  are  being  used  in  England  and  France  in 
a  small  way  for  commercial  purposes,  but  the  distances  in  these  countries  are  so  short 
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that  relatively  little  advantage  can  be  gained;  so  such  ventures  will  develop  slowly. 
A  daily  sendee  from  London  to  Paris  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time  and  promises 
to  be  quite  serviceable  as  soon  as  it  can  be  relieved  of  its  war-time  military  supervision. 
Other  lines  now  in  operation  are  from  Paris  to  Lille  and  Brussels  and  from  Paris  to 
various  points  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  German-occupied  territory.  Among  other 
plans  English  private  interests  are  projecting  airplane  lines  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape 
and  Cairo  to  Bombay,  and  French  interests  are  planning  to  run  a  line  to  Algeria  and 
Morocco.  These  lines  will  carry  mail,  passengers,  and  express,  and  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  materially  shorten  the  time  between  European  centers  and  their  far- 
distant  terminals.  The  United  States  Post  Office  Department  has  carried  mail  by 
airplane  from  New  York  to  Washington  for  over  a  year  with  a  record  of  nearly  100  per 
cent  delivery  at  each  end  every  dav.  It  is  now  inaugurating  a  line  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  which  will  shorten  the  mail  time  between  these  two  points  to  about  one-half. 
It  is  also  projecting  a  two-day  service  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  England  is 
already  desirous  of  organizing  with  the  United  States  a  trans- Atlantic  airship  line 
for  mail  service  which  would  give  a  five-day  mail  service  from  London  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Such  a  service  is  entirely  possible  at  this  time,  and  its  inauguration  depends 
only  upon  adequate  encouragement  and  financial  support. 

7.  The  risks  involved  in  these  ventures,  due  to  unknown  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, imperfections  of  equipment,  etc.,  are  still  so  great  as  to  make  them  imprac- 
ticable from  the  point  of  view  of  private  enterprise  undertaken  for  a  profit.  If  left 
entirely  to  such  private  enterprise,  aerial  transportation  will  develop  slowly  and  with 
many  losses  and  backward  steps,  as  did  the  steamship,  the  railroad,  and  the  auto- 
mobile, each  of  which,  however,  has  ultimately  become  a  vital  factor  in  our  civilization. 

8.  One  of  the  striking  features  of  our  investigation  in  Europe  was  the  unanimous 
belief  that  the  use  of  aircraft  in  warfare  and  for  national  defense  would  continue  to 
increase  and  that  in  the  next  war,  whenever  it  might  come,  aircraft  would  be  a  far 
more  vital  factor  even  than  it  has  been  in  this  war.  One  of  the  greatest  military 
authorities  in  Europe  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  first  battle  of  the  next  great  war 
would  he  in  the  air  and  would  very  nearly  decide  which  side  would  win,  in  that  the 
side  winning  in  the  air  would  immediately  have  access  to  all  of  its  enemy's  sources 
of  supply  and  production  and  would  quickly  cripple  them  by  air  raids  upon  an 
enormous  scale.  The  opinion  was  everywhere  expressed  that  the  development  of 
aircraft  for  purposes  of  national  defense  must  continue  and  that  sufficient  flying  and 
production  facilities  and  personnel  must  be  maintained  at  all  times  to  insure  an 
adequate  supply  in  case  of  need.  Due  to  the  complicated  and  delicate  nature  of 
such  equipment,  to  its  rapid  depreciation  in  use,  and  to  its  constant  obsolescence, 
the  expense  involved  in  such  a  program  would  be  very  great,  in  fact  almost  prohibitive 
in  peace  times. 

9.  The  existence  of  an  aerial  transportation  industry  with  a  great  commercial  air 
fleet  and  a  strong  production  industry  would  greatly  decrease  the  need  for  strictly 
military  equipment  and  resources,  in  that  practically  all  of  the  aircraft  and  landing 
field  facilities  and  personnel,  and  the  manufacturing  and  maintenance  facilities  and 
personnel  employed  by  such  commercial  activities,  would  be  available  as  a  reserve 
in  time  of  war.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  most  economical  way  to  develop  a 
■trong  air  service  for  national  defense  is  to  encourage  by  every  means  possible  the  use 
of  aircraft  for  commercialpurposes,  and  thereby  build  up  a  commercial  fleet  at  rela- 
tively small  expense  to  the  Government,  which  would  effectively  supplement  its 
strictly  military  equipment  in  time  of  need.  America's  experience  during  the  war 
has  proven  conclusively  that  aircraft  facilities  and  personnel,  and  particularly  produc- 
tion facilities  and  technical  personnel,  can  not  be  obtained  upon  short  notice,  but 
only  bv  long  and  continued  experience  and  at  great  expense. 

10.  America's  production  industry  reached  large  proportions  during  the  war,  but 
fflnce  the  signing  of  the  armistice  it  has  shrunken  to  a  very  small  volume.  Unless 
immediate  attention  is  given  to  its  conservation,  it  will  practically  disappear,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  great  sums  expended  in  its  development  will  have  been 
spent  fruitlessly.  This  industry  does  not  require  a  large  volume  of  business  to  keep  it 
alive  and  healthy,  but  it  does  require  a  steady  and  dependable  demand,  otherwise 
private  capital  and  enterprise  will  not  long  remain  interested. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  conclusions,  we  offer  the  following  plan  for  stimulating  the 
development  of  commercial  aviation  as  an  aid  to  national  defense,  and  as  a  response 
to  the  demand  that  is  already  developing  for  improved  commercial  transportation 
through  the  use  of  aircraft. 
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A.  The  civil  aviation  division  of  the  national  air  service  should  establish  with  the 
advice  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  divisions  of  military  and  naval  aeronautics,  a 
series  of  flying  routes  throughout  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  and  to  contiguous 
foreign  countries,  which  will  be  of  military  and  commercial  value.  It  should  also 
prepare  and  publish  maps  and  descriptions  of  each  of  these  routes,  suitable  for  the 
use  of  fliers. 

B.  There  should  be  provided  at  national  expense  certain  flying  fields  in  strategic^ 
locations,  and  suitable  for  military  purposes,  and  encouragement  should  be  given  to  W 
the  various  States  and  municipalities  to  provide  flying  fields  upon  all  flying  routes,  at 
points  found  desirable,  thus  eliminating  the  necessity  for  private  ownership  of  flying 
fields  except  for  strictly  private  use.  Hangars  should  be  provided  at  each  flying  fiela 
by  the  governmental  authority  owning  the  field  (that  is,  Federal,  State,  or  municipal), 
or  where  such  fields  are  used  constantly  by  private  interests,  they  should  be  permitted 
to  provide  their  own  hangars  immediately  adjacent  to  and  opening  upon  such  flying 
fields. 

The  operation  and  use  of  such  flying  fields  should  be  controlled  by  Federal  law,  so 
as  to  obtain  uniformity  throughout  the  Nation  and  conformity  with  international 
regulations. 

C.  All  flying  routes  and  flying  fields  should  be  equipped  at  national  expense  with 
signaling  and  communication  systems,  including  wireless  telegraphy,  wireless  teleph- 
ony, and  searchlights,  to  thoroughly  safeguard  and  guide  aircraft  in  flight.  The 
Government's  attitude  in  this  matter  should  be  the  same  as  that  maintained  toward 
shipping  in  its  lighthouse  and  coast  patrol  service.  The  operation  of  signaling  and 
communication  equipment  should  be  controlled  by  Federal  law  for  the  reasons  indi- 
cated under  item  H. 

D.  A  meteorological  service  should  be  developed  to  provide  fliers  and  other  avia- 
tion interests  with  accurate  weather  reports  and  other  atmospheric  data  necessary 
to  govern  their  activities  intelligently.  The  value  of  this  service  to  commercial 
aviation  con  not  be  overestimated  as  it  will  go  far  toward  establishing  reliability  and 
safety  of  service,  just  as  weather  reports  are  of  immeasurable  value  to  ocean  and  lake 
transportation. 

E.  Training  facilities  should  be  provided  at  various  localities  throughout  the 
country,  either  at  Government  expense,  or  by  private  enterprise  under  Government 
regulation,  with  guaranties  from  the  Government  of  a  sufficient  number  of  students 
to  cover  expenses.  Such  guaranties  could  be  given  by  the  Government  without 
undue  expense  if  it  used  such  schools  for  the  preliminary  training  of  its  military 
personnel.  Such  a  plan  would  encourage  private  enterprise  to  provide  facilities 
for  the  training  of  the  personnel  needed  for  commercial  requirements,  which  personnel 
in  turn  should  become  a  permanent  reserve  for  military  requirements  in  time  of  need. 
There  should  be  established  at  least  one  school  for  the  teaching  of  aerodynamics  and 
other  branches  of  the  science  of  aeronautics  as  recommended  under  the  heading 4  *  Organ- 
ization." Encouragement  should  be  offered  to  universities  throughout  the  country 
to  establish  departments  of  aeronautical  science. 

F.  The  Government  should  encourage  the  development  of  new  design  and  aero- 
nautical technique  for  commercial  purposes  along  the  lines  recommended  under 
the  heading  "Technical  development." 

G.  The  department  of  aeronautics  should  maintain  the  closest  possible  relations 
with  all  civilized  nations  in  determining  and  applying  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  will  govern  the  international  use  of  aircraft,  and  there  should  be  developed 
as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  proper  consideration,  a  body  of  Federal  law  governing 
the  use  and  air  worthiness  of  aircraft  for  commercial  purposes,  which  will  safeguard 
life  and  property,  and  promote  the  commercial  usage  of  aerial  transportation. 

In  order  that  commercial  aviation  may  be  helped  and  not  hindered  by  such  legal 
restrictions,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  aerial  transportation  be  recognized  at  once 
as  an  element  of  interstate  commerce  and  be  made  subject  to  one  body  of  FedeYal 
law  applying  uniformly  throughout  all  of  the  United  States.  It  will  thereby  avoid 
the  complications  of  individual  State  control  which  have  proven  to  be  such  a  handi- 
cap to  railroad  and  automobile  operation. 

6.  Insurance  of  aircraft  and  its  personnel  against  all  kinds  of  hazards  and  risks 
involved  should  be  encouraged  in  every  wTay.  The  cost  of  such  insurance  should 
be  kept  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  the  risks  involved.  ^\ 

I.  Encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  organization  of  private  enterprises  for9 
carrying  on  aerial  transportation.    This  encouragement  might  well  be  in  the  form 
of  payment  for  the  carrying  of  mail  and  expressage,  and  of  guarantees  as  to  the  volume 
of  such  business.    Compensation  might  be  paid  to  such  enterprises  for  keeping  their 
facilities  available  for  use  in  time  of  war. 
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Guarantees  of  this  kind  coupled  with  opportunity  to  insure  against  loss  by  acci- 
dent should  make  privately  operated  transportation  lines  a  commercial  possibility, 
but  if  it  is  found  tnat  private  enterprise  does  not  respond  to  such  encouragement, 
then  the  Government  should  undertake  certain  transportation  ventures  on  its  own 
account  and  should  continue  to  operate  such  lines  until  they  are  proven  commer- 
cially successful.  Ultimately  they  should  be  sold  to  private  enterprises  on  such 
terms  as  would  permit  of  successful  operation,  as  it  is  not  believed  that  commercial 
yiation  will  ever  be  successfully  developed  entirely  under  Government  control. 
J.  The  remaining  aircraft  production  industry  should  be  conserved  and  kept  in 
a  healthy  condition  by  a  well-defined  and  continuing  program  of  production  for 
military  purposes,  over  a  period  of  years.  This  policy  should  be  continued  until 
the  commercial  demand  is  adequate  to  support  an  industry  of  sufficient  proportions 
to  form  an  effective  nucleus  upon  which  can  be  built  a  war-time  production  in 
case  of  need. 

TECHNICAL  DEVELOPMENT, 

With  reference  to  technical  development,  your  mission  in  submitting  its  recom- 
mendations bases  the  following  conclusions  on  a  knowledge  of  conditions  existing  in 
the  United  States  and  upon  extensive  investigations  conducted  abroad : 

1.  (a)  The  mission  visited  plants  making  or  experimenting  in  materials  as  follows: 

Prance — Breguet,  Barman,  S.  P.  A.  D.,  Bleriot,  Hispana-Suisa,  Morans-Saulnier, 
Renault,  Nieuport. 

Italv— Ansaldo,  Macchi,  Caproni,  Pomilio,  Isotta  (plan*  closed  by  strike),  F.  I.  A.  T. 

England — Handley-Page,  B.  A.  T.,  Rolls  Royce.  Phoenix  Dynamo,  Bristol,  Vickers- 
Vimy,  Cosmos,  Sopwith,  Grahame-White,  A.  B.  C,  Armstrong- Whit  worth. 

(61!  The  mission  has  visited  laboratory  and  experimental  shops  as  follows:  Institute 
Sperimentale  Aeroniutico.  Rome;  Eiffel  Laborateties,  Paris;  It.  A.  Factorv.  Farns- 
borough.  England:  Isle  of  Grain  naval  experimental  station,  England:  Pulnam  diri- 
gible station,  England;  aeroplane  station,  Contocelli,  Italv;  dirigible  station,  Craspiano, 
Italv. 

(f '  The  mission  has  interviewed  the  following  governmental  official  and  industrial 
officers  upon  the  subject  of  the  proper  organization,  scope,  and  equipment  of  the 
Technical  Division: 

England— -Gen.  E.  L.  Ellington,  head  of  department  of  de««i^n,  London,  royal  air 
force;  Sir  Percy  Herouard.  managing  director,  Armstrong-Whitworth  Co..  8  George 
Street,  Westminister,  London:  Gen.  Graves,  R.  A.  F  representative,  with  British 
peace  commission.  Paris:  Gen.  Brooke-Popham,  director  of  research.  London;  Mr.  Holt 
Thomas,  London;  Mr.  Douglass  Vickers,  vickers  (Ltd.\  London:  Mr.  Grahame-White, 
Grahame-White  Aircraft  Co.,  London:  Sir  Samuel  Waring,  London. 

France — Maj.  d'Aiguillon,  interministeriello  de  l'aviation  civile,  Paris;  Mr.  Louis 
Breguet,  manufacturer,  Breguet  et  Cie.,  Cic  des  Messageries  Aeriennes,  Paris;  Mr. 
Cacquot,  former  chief  technical  section,  department  of  military  aeronautics,  Paris; 
Col.  Dorand,  department  of  military  aeronautics,  Paris-  Gen.  Duval,  director,  military 
aeronautics,  Paris;  Mr.  Jacques  Louis  Dumesnil,  deputy,  former  undersecretary 
French  aeronautics;  Capt.  del'Estrade,  technical  service,  French  military  aeronautics; 
Mr.  Pierre  EtiLenne  Flandin,  deputy,  former  chief  interallied  organization  of  French 
aeronautics,  Paris;  Mr.  Messaguer,  head  of  Hispana-Suisa  Co.,  Paris;  Mr.  Maurice  de 
Saint  BUnchard,  secretary,  aero  Club  de  France;  Mr.  Daniel  Vincent,  deputy  director, 
former  undersecretary  of  aviation,  Paris. 

Italy — Commander  Caldara,  head  of  aviation,  technical  section,  Rome;  Signor 
Casati,  designer,  Caproni  Co.,  Milan;  Lieut.  Col.  Ferduzio,  designer  of  S.  V.  A.,  Rome 
aeronautics,  Rome:  Col.  Crocco,  director  of  Institute  Sperimentale;  Col.  Guidoni, 
Italian  aeronautical  mission;  Admiral  Orsini,  ministry  of  Italian  aviation,  Rome. 

2.  The  form  of  technical  organization  and  control  recommended  by  your  mission 
differs  materially  from  the  controlling  organizations  in  Italy,  France,  or  England, 
Inasmuch  as,  for  some  time  at  least,  military,  naval,  and  departmental  flying  seens 
likely  to  lead  in  the  development  of  the  art,  your  mission  desires  to  lay  emphasis  upr  n 
the  necessity  of  having  these  departments  strongly  represented  in  the  operations  of 
the  technical  division  so  that  they  shall  be  materially  helped  and  not  hindered  :n 
Jheir  research,  experiment,  and  development.    To  the  same  end,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
mLxt  tighter  than  air,  which  in  England  and  France,  due  to  the  closeness  of  the  w  r, 
Whe  technical  division  is  at  present  dominated  by  military  personnel,  but  the  opinion 
is  unanimous  that,  as  time  goes  on,  civil  personnel  will  supersede  military  m  this 
division-    Gen.  Ellington,  England,  expressed  this  opinion  flatly  and  Gen.  Brooke- 
Popham,  director  of  research,  England,  nolds  the  same  belief.     In  the  Royal  Aircraft 
Factory,  at  Farnsborough,  civilian  requirements  are  already  overtaking  military  and 
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naval.  It  has  therefore  been  deemed  wise  to  take  the  ultimate  step  at  the  outset  in 
America,  and  a  civilian  head,  of  the  type  now  earnestly  sought  in  France  and  England, 
is  recommended  for  America. 

3.  In  equipment  and  personnel  England  and  France  and  Italy  are  maintaining 
their  war  strength  in  the  technical  division.  At  Farnsborough  we  found  a  complete 
experimental  plant,  employing  about  3,000  men  and  women  and  carrying  on  actively 
nearly  every  fine  of  research,  experiment,  and  development  in  motors,  planes,  ano^ 
accessories.  More  than  a  score  of  planes,  rigged  witn  apparatus  for  aerodynamic^ 
experiment,  were  in  the  hanyars  and  in  the  field.  Physical  and  chemical  labora- 
tories seemed  busy  and  fully  manned.  Estimating  the  lighter -than-air  and  the  naval 
experimental  and  research  personnel,  it  seems  probable  that  the  plant  and  the  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  the  division  in  England  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  entire 
trade  in  America  at  the  present  time.  Obviously,  this  branch  of  aeronautics  lies 
at  the  very  foundation  of  the  future,  both  military  and  civil,  and  to  fail  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  standard  of  the  world  can  not  help  but  mean  dependence  and  mediocrity, 
or  worse,  in  aeronautics  in  America. 

4.  The  inclusion  of  such  topics  as  armament  (ordnance),  wireless  (signal  corps), 
instruments  (admiralty),  photographv  (signal  corps),  design,  and  bombs  (ordnance), 
etc.,  has  been  found  necessary  in  all  countries.  In  reality  the  design  and  supply 
of  such  appurtenarces  is  left  to  the  departments  or  bureaus  specializing  in  them, 
but  research  and  experiment  and  development,  in  methods  of  installation  and  use 
is  essentially  a  function  of  the  Air  Service  Technical  Division,  and  must  be  carried 
on  by  this  division,  both  in  the  laboratory,  on  the  factory  floor,  and  especially  in  the 
air,  in  the  tank,  and  on  the  field. 

5.  In  all  of  the  European  countries  visited  we  found  that  access  to  and  use  of  the 
Government-owned  facilities  for  development  is  established.  The  basis  of  such  use 
varies  and  can  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances.  In  all  countries,  however,  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  fame,  namely,  that  private  interests  must  obtain  access  to  Government 
facilities,  through  the  officers  of  the  division,  so  that  new  inventions,  etc.,  shall  pass 
the  scrutiny  and  criticism  of  the  division  heads  before  going  into  actual  experimen- 
tation. In  England  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  furnish  facilities  at  cost,  but  to 
save  overhead  a  schedule  of  flat  prices  is  being  worked  out. 

6.  In  England  and  France  the  question  whether  or  not  to  design  complete  motors 
and  machines  no  longer  -exists.  France  was  forced  to  design  aeroplanes  in  1916, 
due  to  the  failure  of  her  private  firms  to  meet  the  crisis  created  by  the  Fokker;  but 
the  immediate  result  appears  to  have  been  a  quick  return  to  the  safer  measures  for 
encouraging  the  private  designers  to  design  and  build,  under  the  direction  and  assist- 
ance of  the  State.  In  England  the  complete  design  of  aeroplanes  ceased  with  the 
SE-5;  and  both  Government  officials  and  industrial  officers  offered  ample  testimony 
that  the  making  of  complete  designs  was  a  mistake  and  would  not  be  repeated,  due 
to  its  effect  upon  the  private  design  departments.  Without  exception  the  manu- 
f  vcturers  appear  to  take  the  view  that  it  would  be  idle  to  compete  by  private  efforts, 
if  one  division  of  the  Government  was  designing  and  another  division  buying,  as  the 
G)vernment  would  inevitably  favor  its  own  designers,  even  though  not  quite  so 
good.  The  result  of  such  a  policy,  therefore,  would  be  to  limit  the  number  of  sources 
from  which  useful  designs  can  be  obtained  and  also  to  lower  the  standard  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  design  departments  of  private  firms. 

7.  In  1918  Sir  Arthur  Duckham,  then  director  of  aircraft  supply  for  England,  said: 
"As  we  all  know,  changes  in  design,  unless  they  are  actually  for  new  types,  may  be 

absolutely  against  production;  most  of  our  delays  in  production  in  this  country  and 
in  the  countries  other  than  ours  have  been  due  to  the  effort  to  obtain  too  great  per- 
fection at  too  early  a  time." 

Having  this  in  mind,  and  having  in  mind  also  the  disastrous  effects  upon  production 
of  similar  causes  in  the  United  States,  your  mission  asked  explicit  questions  concern- 
ing the  plan  used  by  the  technical  division  in  England  to  minimize  the  result  of  such 
changes.     The  method  is  outlined  as  follows: 

"All  changes  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  a  machine  or  motor  is  dangerous  to 
the  flier  or  to  the  public  are  classed,  as  No.  1.  These  are  imperative  and  are  ordered  by 
the  director  of  design  without  delay.  No  machine  is  allowed  to  be  accepted  or  flown 
without  such  changes  having  been  made. 

"Important  changes  involving  improvement  in  performance,  etc.,  are  classes  ^\ 
No.  2.    Such  changes  are  made  by  order  of  the  modification  board  described  beraB 
and  became  effective  only  at  sucli  time  as  not  to  interfere  unduly  with  production. 

' '  Improvements  and  additions  not  vital  but  often  valuable  are  classed  as  No.  3 .  They 
are  made  when  convenient  both  to  government  and  to  contractor,  and  are  not  allowea 
to  interfere  with  production  or  greatly  increase  price." 

A  modification  board  shall  pass  on  changes  and  classify  them.  This  board  consists 
of  five  members,  one  from  the  technical  division,  one  from  production,  one  from 
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operations,  one  from  finance,  and  one  from  supply.  In  the  case  of  No.  1  changes,  the 
director  merely  reports  that  such  and  such  changes  have  been  ordered.  All  other 
changes  are  ordered  by  the  modification  board  at  regular  meetings. 

Your  mission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  some  such  uniform  practice, 
covering  not  only  such  changes  but  also  the  method  of  paving  for  them,  is  essential  to 
production  and  should  be  a  responsibility  of  the  technical  division. 

RECOMMENDATIONS . 

(a)  That  all  technical  functions  of  the  Government  in  respect  to  aeronautics  be  cen- 
tralized in  a  single  technical  division  which  shall  perform  the  work  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  civil  aviation  and  which  shall  be  headed  by  preferably  a  civilian  of  wide 
executive  experience.  Such  a  division  should  include  as  assistants  to  the  director 
experienced  representatives  of  Army,  Navy,  and  other  Government  departmente 
interested  in  aviation,  who  shall  be  nominated  by  the  departments  and  shall  act  as 
advisors  upon  the  special  needs  of  the  service  they  represent. 

(b)  That  steps  be  taken  forthwith  to  secure  for  the  United  States  the  most  advanced 
equipment  for  research,  experimental  and  development  work,  and  for  the  testing  of 
motors,  planes,  balloons,  etc.,  for  the  testing  of  materials;  for  the  examination  and 
testing  of  aeronautical  appliances,  including  armament  and  instruments;  and  that 
such  an  organization  shall  be  established  ae  shall  assure  at  all  times  that  the  research, 
experimental,  and  development  activities  of  the  Government  shall  be  second  to  none. 

(c'l  That  the  research,  experimental,  and  development  facilities  and  equipment 
now  used  in  aviation  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and  other  Government  departments  be 
inventoried  immediately  and  put,  as  far  as  practicable,  under  the  control  of  the  tech- 
nical division,  retaining  such  of  same  as  may  seem  suitable  and  bringing  them  under 
a  central  control  to  make  a  complete  and  efficient  equipment,  and  discarding  such 
of  them  as  unnecessarily  duplicate  others  or  are  out  of  date.  In  making  this  change, 
great  f  are  should  be  exercised  to  guard  against  measures  which  might  tend  to  interfere 
with  suggestions  for  improvements  and  advances  in  aviation,  material,  and  methods, 
coming  from  the  operating  aviation  branches  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Postal  Depart- 
ments. Experience  has  proved  that  the  initiative  in  the  advance  of  motors,  planes, 
and  accessories  often  comes  from  practical  experience  in  the  flying  field  rather  than 
from  the  scientific  department  of  aeronautics.  The  technic  al  division  will,  in  c  oopera- 
tion  with  the  operating  forces,  study,  work  out,  and  apply  all  such  suggestions.  Care 
should  be  taken  also  to  avoid  duplicating  facilities  already  in  existence,  such  as 
water  tanks,  armament  testing  grounds,  and  many  other  items  operated  by  existing 
departments.  Arrangements  should  be  made  whereby  the  existing  plants  of  this 
sort  can  be  used,  on  a  proper  payment  basis,  by  the  technical  division. 

id)  That  extreme  care  be  taken  in  such  a  process  of  adjustment  to  provide  ample 
means  whereby  the  special  technical  needs  of  the  (a)  Army,  (b)  Navy,  and  (c)  civilian 
flying  shall  receive  attention.  Means  should  also  be  provided  whereby  military 
and  naval  experiments  of  a  secret  nature  can  be  carried  forward. 

it)  That  the  organization  of  the  technical  division  cover  by  means  of  adequate 
personnel  and  equipment  all  branches  of  aeronautical  research,  experiment,  and 
development,  including  the  application  and  aerial  use  of  instruments,  armaments 
and  munitions,  wireless  telephone  and  telegraph,  bombs  and  fittings,  sights,  fire- 
fighting  apparatus,  parachutes,  air  bags,  and  other  safety  devices,  motor  appliances 
for  air  service,  propellers,  and  photography. 

■/>  That  all  the  technical  facilities  of  the  technical  division  for  aviation,  whether 
now  existent  or  to  be  created,  shall  be  available  to  private  inventors  and  designers 
upon  proper  and  reasonable  terms. 

ig>  That  in  view  of  the  experience  of  England  and  France,  it  is  dangerous  to  allow 
the  technical  division  to  operate  under  normal  or  war  conditions  a  department  of 
complete  design  in  heavier- than-air  machines  or  in  motors,  as  such  competition 
results  immediately  in  stopping  private  departments  of  design.  The  technical 
division,  therefore,  should  be  a  critic  of,  and  supplementary  to,  private  design 
rather  than  aim  at  design  on  its  own  account.  The  policy  of  the  technical  divi- 
sion should  be  to  maintain  and  encourage  a  considerable  number  of  well-manned 
and  well-equipped  private  design  plants  and  to  cooperate  with  these  plants  in  all 
^kradertakings  that  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  technical  division,  and  to  place 
Vvders  with  these  plants,  at  fair  prices,  for  design  and  for  experimental  construction 
«f  motors,  planes,  and  appliances.  Competition  of  the  Government  with  the  industry 
■oould  be  avoided,  the  only  allowable  exception  being  cases  where,  either  on  account 
of  expense  or  for  other  cause,  the  technical  division  can  not  obtain  needed  material 
or  design  from  existing  sources. 

(h)  That  careful  thought  shall  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  competition  in 
motor,  plane,  balloons,  and  accessory  design,  and  encouragement  be  offered  in  every 
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• 

reasonable  way  to  the  promotion  of  competitive  even  to  and  the  establishment  of 
standard  records. 

(i)  That  the  technical  division  shall  publish  regularly  and  under  competent  man- 
agement all  the  technical  facts  and  data  developed  by  the  division  that  may  be  helpful 
to  the  industry,  reserving  at  the  same  time  to  itself,  the  right  to  preserve  secrecy  in 
all  matters  that  are  deemed  to  be  in  the  nature  of  naval  or  military  secrets. 

(j)  That  such  a  technical  division  shall  maintain  at  all  times,  as  close  touch  as,  * 
possible  with  the  development  abroad  and  shall  maintain  representatives  in  Europe  w 
charged  with  the  duty  of  liaison  between  the  American  and  European  technical 
organizations. 

(k)  That  a  definite  method  of  payment  for  independent  design;  experimental 
production,  changes  in  design,  alterations  and  adjustments  be  worked  out  by  the 
Government  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  the  end  that  the  design  and  improvement  of 
motors,  planes,  balloons,  and  appliances  may  be  stimulated  and  not  stifled. 

(I)  That  the  technical  division  shall  include  an  inspection  and  testing  department, 
which  shall  carry  on  all  inspections  and  tests  of  experimental  construction  and  re- 
vision, and  which  shall  issue  certificates  of  air  worthiness  for  ail  machines  for  private 
and  commercial  use,  and  shall,  from  time  to  time,  inspect  all  machines  and  appliances, 
including  landing  fields,  signals,  etc.,  used  by  public.  In  cooperation  with  the 
civilian  division,  this  department  shall  have  power  to  limit  and  control  all  types  of 
air  machines  used  in  commerce,  and  to  test  such  machines  before  they  become  pro- 
duction models.  This  department  should  have  power  to  examine  the  inspection 
methods  of  all  private  concerns  building  aircraft,  and  to  pass  upon  the  quality  of  such 
methods  from  time  to  time. 

(m)  That  close  cooperation  be  maintained  at  all  times  with  the  purely  technical 
aeronautical  bodies,  and  also  with  the  industrial  bodies  engaged  in  aeronautics,  so  that 
standardization  of  materials  and  practices  may  be  carried  forward  as  rapidly  as  can 
be  done  without  hindering  the  development  of  the  art  or  entailing  undue  losses  upon 
the  trade. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Benedict  Crowell,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War;  Howard  E.  Coffin,  mem- 
ber of  Council  of  National  Defense;  Henry  C.  Mustin,1  captain,  United 
States  Navy;  Halsey  Dunwoody,  colonel,  Air  Service  u.  S.  A.,  as- 
sistant chief,  Air  Service,  A.  E.  F.;  James  A.  Blair,  jr.,  lieutenant 
colonel,  General  Staff,  U.  S.  A.;  George  H.  Houston,  president  Wright- 
Martin  Aeroplane  Corporation;  C.  M.  Keys,  president  Curtiss  Aeroplane 
&  Motor  Corporation;  Y .  S.  S.  Bradley,  manager,  Manufacturers'  Aircraft 
Association. 


American  Aviation  Mission, 

R.  M.  S.  "Aquitania," 

July  19,  1919. 
Memorandum  No.  1.  , 

Subject:  Report  of  the  Organization  Committee,  American  Aviation  Mission. 

1.  I  concur  with  the  report  of  the  organization  committee  of  the  American  aviation 
mission,  to  which  I  have  affixed  my  signature,  with  the  following  reservations: 

(a)  Provided  that  the  personnel  employed  in  naval  aviation  operations  shall  be 
composed  exclusively  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Naval 
Aviation  Reserve,  and,  where  required  for  shore  establishments,  of  civilians  under 
the  employ  of  the  Navy. 

(6)  Provided  that  all  advanced  training  of  naval  aviation  personnel,  excepting 
advanced  aviation  engineering  courses,  shall  be  under  the  direct  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  Navy. 

(c)  Provided  that  when  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or 
Naval  Aviation  Reserve  are  detailed  for  duty  with  the  proposed  air  department  they 
shall  retain  their  naval  or  Marine  Corps  ranks  and  ratings. 

(d)  Provided  that  administration  and  operation  of  all  naval  aviation  forces  shall 
be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Navy. 

(e)  It  is  recommended  that  the  question  of  including  in  the  proposed  air  depart-  - 


made  a  special  study  of  military  and  naval  strategy. 

Henry  C.  Mustin, 
Captain,  United  Stales  Navy. 


i  Subject  to  memoranda  1  and  2,  July  19, 1919. 
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American  Aviation  Mission, 
R.  M.  S.  "Aquitania,"  July  19,  1919.     « 
Memorandum  No.  2. 
Subject:  Report  of  the  Development  Committee,  American  Aviation  Mission. 

1.  I  concur  with  the  report  of  the  development  committee,  to  which  I  have  affixed 
my  signature,  with  the  following  reservation: 
(/)  Provided  that  nothing  in  the  organization  of  the  proposed  air  department  shall 

t  restrict  the  Navy  in  the  following  activities: 
(a)  Maintenance  of  an  organization  adequate  for  the  preparation  of  general  specifi- 
cations, general  plans  and  characteristics  of  the  aviation  mechanisms,  accessories,. 
and  equipment  required  for  naval  purposes. 

(b)  Maintenance  of  an  organization  and  facilities  adequate  for  carrying  on  experi- 
mental aviation  work  of  a  class  that  is  exclusively  of  a  naval  character,  and  that 
does  not  involve  duplication  of  efforts  and  facilities  in  the  proposed  air  department 
that  are  common  to  other  aviation  branches. 

(o  Maintenance  of  an  organization  and  facilities  for  conducting  the  acceptance 
and  tactical  tests  of  complete  aviation  mechanisms  and  accessories. 

Henry  C.  Mustin, 
Captain,  United  States  Navy* 

Secretary  Baker.  There  is  one  other  observation  I  want  to  make 
on  that  that  is  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  present  connection,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  things  I  had  intended  to  enumerate,  and  it  got  out  of  my 
memory.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  training  of  Army  and  Navy 
aviators  by  the  independent  Air  Service,   in  addition  to   the  dis- 
advantages to  which  I  have  already  referred,  has  this  disadvantage : 
Aviation,  at  present,  and  it  may  be  permanently,  is  the  task  of 
the  young  man — apparently  the  younger  the  better.     He  very  quickly 
reaches  a  period  when  he  will  be  useless  as  an  aviator,  a  pilot,  in  a 
very  few  years.     Now  a  man  who  has  been  a  capable  pilot  and  has 
come  to  be  30  or  35  jears  of  age  has  outlived  his  air  feeling  and  his 
air  ambitions  will  still  make  a  very  valuable  officer  in  many  other 
branches  of  the  service,  and  having  had  air  service  will  be  able  to 
coordinate  his  branch  of  the  service  with  air  in  flving  very  much 
better  than  if  he  had  not  had  the  experience.     That  is  to  say,  a 
brigadier  general,  who  was  once  a  pilot,  will  cooperate  with  the  Air 
Service  as  an  Infantry  brigadier  better  for  having  had  that  experience, 
but  if  he  is  a  member  of  the  Air  Service,  so  called,  and  goes  out  of  the 
Air  Service  by  having  outgrown  his  usefulness  in  it,   there  is  no 
branch  of  the  military  service  to  which  he  can  go,  unless,  as  suggested 
half  jocularly,   the  Air  Service  sets  up  an  Infantry  and  Artillery 
division  and  has  another  army. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  1  think  that  is  quite  practicable,  but 
the  point  I  want  to  get  some  information  on  is  this.  Universal 
military  training  proposal  in  the  bill.  You  propose  to  take  a  classifi- 
cation "of  650,000  men,  who  are  19  years  of  age,  to  receive  simply  & 
tnuning  in  the  school  of  the  soldier  for  three  months  ? 
Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  And  such  other  training  as  may  ac- 
company it  in  the  way  of  marches  and  practice,  etc.  Now  have 
you  considered,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  fact  that  you  are  exhausting  all 
i  of  the  available  men  of  19  years  of  age  and  that  there  is  no  provision 
yrfor  men  who  might  prefer  tne  naval  training,  or  the  merchant  marine, 
HBr  even  the  tiViation.  Would  it  not  be  a  practicable  idea  to  also 
F    provide  that  a  second  allotment  of  those  men  each  year  should 
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receive  some  naval  training,  or  in  the  merchant  marine  service,  or 
*some  of  the  other  branches  in  our  defense  ?    Has  that  been  considered  ?  . 

Secretary  Baker.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  has.  It  has  not  be  me. 
My  off-hand  response  to  it  is  that  the  three  months  that  the  men 
would  get  in  the  Army  training  would  be  of  such  a  general  character 
that  would  just  be  preliminary  to  any  other  military  service. 

Senator  Frelinghusen.  Is  it  not  going  to  seriously  affect  enlist-  § 
ments  in  the  Navy,  unless  you  allot  a  certain  portion  of  those  men 
for  naval  training  or  for  training  in  the  merchant  marine? 

Secretary  Baker.  Senator,  I  have  no  desire  to  do  that,  and  if  it  is 
deemed  wise  to  provide  that  men  who  are  selected  for  this  training 
and  who  indicated  a  preference  for  naval  training  and  should  receive 
that  from  the  Naval  Department  instead  of  the  Army,  I  would  be 
glad. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  do  that, 
to  see  if  the  Navy  could  not  take  some  of  these  men  and  train  them, 
and  also  the  merchant  marine  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  merchant  marine  is  a  very  different  proposi- 
tion, but  I  should  say,  so  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  it  would T>e  a 
very  desirable  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Frelinghusen.  And  you  intend  in  this  Army  training  to 
train  the  aviators,  too  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  No;  there  is  no  aviation  training  in  it,  but  just 
such  training  as  the  man  ought  to  have  preliminary  to  aviation 
training,  to  know  how  to  shoot,  to  live,  keep  his  quarters  clean, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  consider  that  question,  to  utilize  some  of  these  men  for  naval 
training  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  the 
disposition  of  the  Army  when  once  raised  and  established ;  that  is, 
the  Regular  Army.  In  the  plan  or  scheme  which  is  to  be  put  into 
effect,  in  the  event  this  bill  passes  as  now  written,  we  learned  from 
the  testimony  of  Gen.  March  there  are  to  be  21  combat  divisions, 
1  Cavalry,  and  20  so-called  Infantry  combat  divisions,  and  that  3 
of  those  divisions  are  to  be  kept  in  the  insular  possessions,  those 
insular  possessions  being  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  Panama. 

Secretary  Baker.  Alaska,  of  course,  would  be  included  in  the 
insular  possessions. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  only  a  very  few  hundred  men  in  Alaska. 
The  bulk  of  them  would  be  in  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  Panama. 
Three  infantry  divisions  skeletonized  to  16,000  men  each  would  be 
48,000  men  and  with  supply  troops,  which  are  not  included  in  the 
statement,  would  make  up  well  over  50,000  men.  Does  that  seem 
excessive  to  you  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  more  than  are  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  given  any  consideration  to  the 
employment  of  native  troops  on  a  larger  scale  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes.  £N 

The  Chairman.  I  say  "native  troops."     I  mean  natives  of  th^ 
insular  possessions. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  consideration  to 
that.  There  is  no  desire  dearer  or  nearer  to  the  Philippine  heart 
than   the   development  of  the  Philippine    National    Guard.    The 
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Philippine  people  developed  their  National  Guard  and  tendered  it 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  were  quite  heart-broken  because 
we  did  not  take  the  National  Guard  division  from  the  Philippines 
and  take  it  over  to  France.  The  fact  about  it  was  that  we  were  so 
husy  that  we  could  not  get  around  to  it.  We  were  a  little  dubious 
^  about  doing  it  because  we  felt  that  the  climatic  change  from  the 
%  Philippine  Islands  to  France  was  one  that  would  make  that  division 
of  doubtful  usefulness  until  they  became  acclimated. 

The  American  soldiers  have  nearly  all  been  taken  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  sent  either  to  Siberia  or  somewhere  else.  . 

The  Philippine  Island  police,  the  constabulary  and  National  Guard 
police  the  islands  perfectly.  I  repeat  that  I  am  entirely  sympathetic 
with  the  idea  that  we  rely  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  military  establishment. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to  Porto  Rico.  We  formed  an 
insular  regiment  there  which  was  sent  to  the  Panama  Canal  to  relieve 
one  of  our  Regular  regiments  and  had  that  regiment  there  on  duty 
during  the  major  portion  of  the  period.  They  were  very  reliable 
troops,  and  I  think  it  is  a  fine  idea  for  us  to  rely  upon  native  troops 
in  our  island  possessions. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  you  regard  this  assignment  of  Regular 
Army  combat  divisions,  in  the  numbers  proposed  by  this  scheme, 
as  being  too  great,  how  does  it  happen  that  that  scheme  goes  in 
this  bill  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  said  to  you  this  morning  that  whether  or  not 
number  arrived  at  is  necessary  to  have  a  complete  and  balanced 
Army,  I  am  nor  able  to  say,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, secure  the  judgment  of  a  good  many  military  men  upon  that. 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  smaller  number  would  not  do  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  every  American  soldier 
that  we  put  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  really  a  hostage  to  fate 
unless  we  absolutely  control  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  our  Navy  ? 
Secretary  Baker.  To  that  extent,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  quite  impossible,  were  some  power 
to  secure  control,  say,  in  the  Far  East,  to  defend  the  Philippine 
Islands  with  land  forces  ? 
Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Land  forces  sent  from  the  United  States  ? 
Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  unless  we  had  control  of  the  sea  we  could 
not  either  send  a  force  or  maintain  a  force  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  often  wondered  why  the  Chief  of  Staff 
or  the  War  Department  generally  did  not  recommend  the  use  of 
more  native  troops  in  insuiar  work. 
Secretary  Baker.  I  should  think  that  is  too  large  a  number. 
The  Chairman.  The  employment  of  the  so-called  native  troops 
would  be  much  more  economical,  would  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  and  it  would  be  fine  educationally,  for  the 
natives. 
i        The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  the  insular  possessions  I  want 
£to  ask  you  what  particularly  valuable  function  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
^Affairs  performs. 

Secretary  Baker.  The  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  is  really  a  very 
valuable  division  of  the  department.  It  is  a  very  small  division,  but 
a  very  valuable  division.  The  Philippine  Islands  are  a  long  ways 
from  the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Assembly  have 
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to  be  approved  by  the  President  before  they  are  authoritative.     The 
Governor  General,  of  course,  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 

fovernment  there  and  the  United  States;  but  the  credit  of  the 
Fnited  States  is  back  of  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  Philippine  treasury,  the  Philippine  National  Bank,  all  deben- 
tures of  Philippine  Islands,  like  the  purchase  of  railroads,  street  rail-  g 
ways,  in  Manila,  etc.,  are  all  things  which,  if  they  fail — if  thev  were  * 
to  fail — would  involve  the  credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  because  they  are  our  insular  possessions. 

The  Insular  Bureau  keeps  in  contact  with  the  political  and  eco- 
nomical life  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  people 

It  undertakes — not  to  market  the  crops — but  to  look  after  the 
economical  interests  of  the  Philippine  people  in  this  country.  The 
hemp  crop,  for  instance,  or  the  copra  crop,  are  all  things  that  the  War 
Department  is  interested  in  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  industries  oi 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  department  is  fortunate  in  being  headed 
by  a  man  who  knows  more  about  the  Far  East  than  any  other  person 
of  my  acquaintance,  Gen.  Mclntyre,  and  I  nave  the  feeling  that  his 

Guidance  of  the  Philippine  government  is  practically  essential  to 
eep  up  the  connection  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  that  is  a  military 
function  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  the  War  Department  inherited  the  func- 
tion from  the  days  when  we  had  a  military  government.  Of  course, 
we  are  progressing  very  rapidly.  The  islands  have  outgrown  a  mili- 
tary governmrnt;  tt  no  longer  have  a  military  governor,  but  a 
civilian  governor.  Self-government  in  the  islands  has  grown  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  and  success.  It  may  be  that  we  will  entirely 
separate  our  relations  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  personally 
entertain  the  hope  that  that  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  will  do 
that,  but  so  far  as  I  can  see  the  function  is  as  wisely  performed  and  as 
well  placed  in  the  War  Department  as  any  other  place. 

The  Chairman.  It  involves  apparently,  from  your  description,  so 
much  connected  with  the  economical  development  of  the  Philippines 
and  the  maintenance  of  credit  and  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
and  industry,  that  it  would  seem  to  me  rather  unusual  to  have,  with 
this  present  state  of  affairs,  a  major  general,  one  colonel,  and  one 
major  assigned  to  that  particular  duty.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not 
a  military  function. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  is  not  a  military  function  for  a  country  like 
the  United  States.  Of  course,  it  is  strictly  a  military  function  if  we 
were  colonizing  pretty  generally.  There  would  be,  in  our  develop- 
ment in  colonizing,  much  in  which  the  military  control  would  be  the 
primary  function.     That  was  true  with  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  beginning,  yes. 

Secretary  Baker.  In  the  beginning.  Now,  we  have  evolved  an 
excellent  connection  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  for  changing  it.     ^ 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  They  are  a  sort  of  consular  bureau,  ar^ft 
they  not  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  It  is  all  of  that.  With  respect  to  the  military 
end  of  it,  of  course  we  have  to  protect  the  Philippine  Islands,  build 
coast  fortifications  there,  and  the  size  of  the  force  necessary  to  be 
maintained  there,  the  relation  between  the  local  military  establish- 
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ment  and  the  Federal  Military  Establishment,  are  all  functions  of  the 
Insular  Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  vou  care  to  make  any  comment 
upon  the  so-called  budget  system  wtich  you  expect  to  establish  in 
tne  War  Department,  if  this  bill  passes  as  written  ?  General  March 
£  discussed  that  rather  briefly  here  the  other  day  and  we  gathered, 
from  reading  the  bill,  that  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for 
the  separate  branches  of  the  service  are,  in  a  sense,  to  be  pooled,  so 
that  if  a  deficit  in  the  appropriation  for  one  branch  occurs  and  a 
saving  in  another,  the  surplus,  say,  in  the  second  branch  may  be  sed 
to  meet  the  deficit  in  the  first  branch  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  read  the  testimony  of  Gen.  March  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I,  or  the  other  members 
of  the  committee,  understand  exactly  how  that  is  going  to  operate. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  am  not  sure  1  do.  Gen.  Lord  will  be  better 
able  to  tell  you  than  I  can.  Of  course,  the  desire  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, as  is  the  desire  of  every  executive  department,  is  to  have 
elasticity  in  the  control  of  its  funds.  The  desire  and  purpose  of 
Congress  is  to  maintain,  as  far  as  it  reasonably  can,  control  over  the 
items  of  expenditure,  so  that  there  is  probably  conflict  as  to  what  is 
the  wise  thing  to  do  between  the  different  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  that  subject. 

My  own  judgment  is  it  would  be  very  wise  if  the  War  Department 
could  have  a  budget  system  which  would  enable  it  to  have  enough 
elasticity  to  take  tne  surplus  saved,  either  by  completion  of  an  object 
or  its  abandonment,  and  apply  it  to  the  cost  of  another  object  which 
costs  more  than  anticipated  at  the  time  of  its  authorization.  I 
think  we  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  take  moneys  appropriated  for 
a  particular  purpose  and  expend  them  for  purposes  not  appropriated 
for  or  authorized  at  all.  To  make  it  very  simple  from  my  view  of  it,  let 
«s  take  this  illustration:  If  you  authorize  us  to  buy  a  cannon  and 
50  rifles  and  make  an  appropriation  for  it,  and  the  cannon  costs  less 
than  appropriated  and  the  rifles  cost  more,  since  you  have  indicated 
a  desire  for  us  to  buy  cannon  and  rifles,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  apply  those  funds  to  pay  for  those  things  in  that  way,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  be  permitted  to  save  on  either  or  both  items  and 
buy  machine  guns,  which  you  have  not  authorized  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  brings  up,  of  course,  a  very  interesting 
question,  because  sometimes  a  specific  item  in  an  annual  appropria- 
tion bill  carries  with  it  more  importance  and  more  significance  than 
the  mere  number  of  dollars  and  cents  aopropriated.  It  may  imply, 
and  very  often  does  imply,  an  inauguration  of  a  new  policy. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  new  policy  to  be  maintained  by  the  Government, 
by  the  War  Department,  or  whatever  department  is  involved,  and 
it  may  be  the  aesire  of  Congress  that  $6,000,000  may  be  spent,  no 
more  and  no  less,  upon  some  new  undertaking,  like  vocational 
training,  or  the  R.  O.  T.  C,  which  have  aspects  other  than  simply 
A  military.  Now,  if  the  law  were  Jo  permit  the  War  Department, 
™  according  to  the  scheme  suggested  by  you,  to  spend  more  than 
16,000,000,  or  less  than  $6,000,000,  on  that,  it  might  involve  a  change 
in  the  policy  which  Congress  had  in  mind. 

Secretary  Baker.  We  have  had  that  controversy  with  the  Con- 
gress— I  say  "we," because  I  accept  the  responsibility,  although  I 
am  not  involved  in  much  of  it — we  have  had  that  controversy  with 
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Congress  ever  since  I  can  remember.  You  will  recall,  doubtless, 
that  appropriations  have  been  made  for  years  and  vears  and  years 
in  the  Ordnance  Department  for  machine  guns,  rifles,  pistols,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  and  each  time  when  the  Ordnance  Department 
has  come  back  it  has  explained  why  it  did  not  do  what  Congress  ^ 
wanted  it  to  do  with  the  appropriation.  You  remember  those  9 
controversies  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  remember  the  one  with  reference  to  machine 
guns  particularly. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  good  faith, 
and  the  only  relations  under  which  we  can  get  along  at  all  are  for 
the  War  Department  to  try  to  carry  out  what  it  knows  to  be  your 
desires. 

Senator  Frelinguysen.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  be- 
lieve that  this  plan  of  organization  contemplated  too  large  an  Army? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  did  not  say  that,  Senator;  at  least,  I  did  not 
mean  to  say  that.  I  said,  in  response  to  a  question  by  Senator 
Wadsworth,  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  three  wnole  divisions  in  the 
insular  possession  was  too  large  a  number  of  men;  that  I  thought 
that  would  be  too  large  a  number.  It  might  be  wise  to  send  three 
divisions  rather  than  to  send  three  brigades,  because  while  they  are 
there  they  will  get  divisional  training,  and  it  is  an  essential  thing 
for  all  soldiers  to  have  divisional  training;  so  it  might  be  wiser  to 
have  a  slight  surplus  of  men  rather  than  to  deprive  the  number  of 
men  that  we  do  nave  of  the  kind  of  training  that  a  modern  army 
ought  to  have.  But  on  the  question  of  the  size  of  the  Army,  viewed 
from  a  purely  balanced  Army  viewpoint,  I  asked  Senator  Wadsworth 
to  consult  the  judgment  of  military  men  rather  than  my  own.  I 
said  this  morning,  and  I  will  repeat  it,  because  you  did  not  happen 
to  be  here — you  had  not  arrived — that  with  the  disturbed  economical 
and  political  conditions  in  the  world  now,  I  did  not  want  the  respon- 
sibility of  recommending  to  the  Congress  a  smaller  army  than  is 
absolutely  consistent  with  the  country's  safety. 

Senator  Frelinguysen.  While  I  agree  witn  you  there,  the  figure 
of  $900,000,000  estimated  cost  is  rather  startling. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  is  a  staggering  figure. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  And  I  doubt  if  we  could  justify  it. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  we  all  ought  to  get  together  and  help — 
and  I  certainly  will  do  so  as  far  as  I  can — to  diminish  expenses  and 
cut  out  every  useless  thing. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  I  think  so,  too. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  elaborate  organization  of  6  lieu- 
tenant generals,  32  major  generals,  and  88  brigadier  generals,  which, 
when  you  take  the  question  of  high  grades,  is  more  than  the  country 
has  ever  had  in  all  its  history. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  an  ideal  plan.     I  confess  I  can  see  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  a  major  general  should  not  perform  the 
functions  of  a  lieutenant  general  in  times  of  peace.     They  did  it  in    - 
France.     A  good  many  major  generals  were  corps  commanders.  M* 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  that  members 
of  the  committee  desire  to  ask  the  Secretary,  the  committee  will 
adjourn  at  this  time. 

(Whereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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TUESDAY,  AUGUST  19,  1019. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at 
2  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W. 
Wadsworth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Sutherland,  Freling- 
huysen,  Thomas,  and  Chamberlain. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

We  will  hear  Maj.  Gen.  Burr. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  GEORGE  W.  BURR. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Burr,  you,  of  course,  know  what  we  have 
under  consideration  here,  the  bill  prepared  by  the  War  Department, 
and  a  couple  of  other  bills,  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  military  forces,  and  tne  establishment  of  a 
military  policy. 

It  appeared  to  some  of  our  subcommittee  that  one  of  the  most 
important  features  in  this  whole  discussion  is  the  definite  proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  a  General  Staff  system  on  a  modern  basis. 
This  is  the  first  time,  as  I  understand  it,  that  it  has  been  requested 
in  a  bill  submitted  to  Congress,  and,  as  you  are  at  the  heaa  of  the 
Division  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  of  the  General  Staff,  we 
thought  we  would  like  to  have  your  ideas  on  these  things,  and  your 
thoughts  and  ideas  on  any  of  these  proposed  bills  that  you  think 
are  worth  emphasizing,  based  upon  your  experience  in  tne  service 
and  abroad  during  the  war. 

First  of  all,  will  you  state  the  assignments  which  you  have  had 
during  this  late  war  with  Germany  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  I  was  on  duty  as  command- 
ing officer  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  which;  as  you  know,  is  our 
largest  arsenal.  It  expanded  very  rapidly.  I  remained  there  until 
the  early  part  of  1918,  when  I  was  sent  to  England  as  ordnance 
officer  with  our  forces  in  England,  and  as  technical  representative 
of  the  Ordnance  Department  in  England. 

My  duties  there  were  largely  the  securing  of  ordnance  material 
for  the  expeditionary  forces. 

In  October,  1918,  I  came  back  to  this  country,  and  2  or  3  weeks 
later  was  assigned  to  duty  as  assistant  to  Gen.  Goethals,  who  was 
then  the  Director  of   Purchase,  Storage  and   Traffic.     On  March  1 
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of  this  year  I  succeeded  Gen.  Goethals  as  an  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
and  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  of  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  that  assignment  now  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  present  assignment. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  this  bill,  in  so  far  as  it  purports 
to  set  up  some  new  divisions,  the  Finance  Department  ana  thew 
Transportation  Service.  I  will  say  that,  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
and  Director  of  Pyrchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  my  office  is  exclusively 
a  general  staff  office.  I  have  no  operating  functions.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  rather  a  small  office,  possibly  35  officers,  all  told,  of  whom 
one-half  or  more  are  temporary  officers.  In  normal  times  I  would 
not  have  over  20  officers  in  that  division.  Our  duties  are  laid  down 
in  the  order  issued  by  the  War  Department,  paragraph  6  of  General 
Order  No.  80  of  1919.  If  you  wish,  that  can  be  copied  into  the 
record . 

The  Chairman.  That  has  already  been  put  into  the  record  by  Gen. 
March. 

Gen.  Burr.  Succinctly  stated,  the  duties-  are  the  supply  of  the 
Army;  that  is,  responsibility  and  authority  for  supply  of  the  Army, 
including  the  computation  of  requirements,  the  purcnase,  production, 
inspection,  acceptance,  transportation,  storage,  issue  within  the 
United  States,  and  transportation  abroad  of  the  supplies  for  the  Army. 

In  addition,  my  office  has  charge  of  the  relations  of  the  War  De- 
partment with  other  agencies,  governmental  and  otherwise,  in  regard 
to  Army  supply,  including  representation  of  the  War  Department 
on  business  with  the  allied  representatives. 

I  think  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee  know  very  well  the  condi- 
tions which  existed  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  war.  In  1917 
and  up  to  the  winter  and  spring  of  1918  there  was  practically  chaos 
in  the  bureaus  in  their  attempts  to  procure,  store,  and  transport 
supplier,  to  the  Army. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Up  to  what  time  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  Up  to  the  spring  of  1918.     I  will  go  that  far,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  We  never  could  get  anvbody  from  the  War 
Department  officially  to  admit  it,  though,  ft  seems  to  be  admitted 
now. 

Gen.  Burr.  I  was  not  in  the  War  Department  at  that  time, 
Senator,  but  I  think  this  committee  made  a  very  complete  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  in  the  winter  of  1917-18  and  possibly  came  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Anyway,  as  the  result  of  that  investigation, 
and  because  of  apparently  universal  dissatisfaction  of  the  public, 
there  were  certain  reorganizations  set  up  in  the  War  Department. 
Gen.  Goethals  was  recalled  from  the  retired  list  and  made  Acting 
Quartermaster  General.  At  the  same  time  he  was  given  the  position 
as  assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  and  as  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  member 
of  the  General  Staff,  he  had  authority  to  direct  and  order  things  done 
in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  was  more  or  less  unham- 
pered and  secured  results.  , 

Senator  Chamberlain.  May  I  interrupt  just  a  moment.     You  say%' 
lie  was  unhampered.     Don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  he 
declined  to  take  the  place  unless  he  was  unhampered  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes;  I  have  read  that,  Senator,  iA  Gen.  Goethals's 
hearings. 
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Senator  Thomas.  That  was  also  true  of  Mr.  Baruch,  who  was 
made  chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

Gen.  Burr.  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  the  diffi- 
culties that  the  people  concerned  with  Army  supply  had  at  that 
time. 

Gen.  Goethals  set  about  first  as  Director  of  Storage  and  Traffic,  as 
he  was  called,  in  addition  to  being  Quartermaster  General,  to  consoli- 
date the  storage  of  the  Army;  he  took  the  storage  away  from  the 
Tarious  bureaus  and  put  it  under  one  head.  In  transportation  he 
set  up  the  inland  traffic  service,  and  he  took  away  from  another  divi- 
sion of  the  General  Staff  the  embarkation  service.  Those  two  were 
set  up  under  his  control;  the  first,  the  inland  traffic  service,  controlled 
the  railroad  service  of  the  country,  and  very  speedily,  by  a  system  of 
control  of  shipments,  did  away  with  the  tremendous  congestion  that 
occurred  at  tne  seaboard  in  the  winter  of  1917-18. 

He  had  to  set  up  an  almost  complete  embarkation  service.  It  was 
very  small  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  I  think  we  had  seven  ships. 
Under  his  guidance  it  was  rapidly  increased  until  we  were  able  to  send 
overseas  in  1918  the  forces  that  we  actually  sent  over,  and  to  supply 
them. 

At  the  same  time,  you  will  recall  that  there  were  difficulties  in  the 
purchase  of  supplies,  and  that  Mr.  Stettinius  was  called  hire  sometime 
during  that  winter  and  was  appointed  surveyor  general  of  purchases. 

Senator  Thomas.  He  was  afterwards  made  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes. 

Gradually  Gen.  Goethals  took  over  the  procurement  of  supplies. 
Mr.  Stettinius  did  not  remain  long  on  the  job  and  Gen.  Goethals  was 
made  purchase  and  supply  officer.  Then  ne  began  a  system  of  con- 
solidation of  procurement  of  supply;  he  found  that  various  bureaus 
were  purchasmg  the  same  class  of  supplies  and  were  competing  with 
each  other.  He  assigned  the  purchase  of  a  particular  item  of  supply 
to  the  bureau  which  purchased  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  made  the 
other  bureaus  procure  from  the  purchasing  bureau  that  item  as  they 
needed  it,  thereby  doing  away  with  competition. 

The  Quartermaster  General,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  had  the 
larger  part  of  the  storage  of  the  Army,  and  also  the  larger  part  of  the 
purchase,  and  it  was  quite  natural  that  in  his  office  should  be  concen- 
trated practically  all  of  the  storage  for  the  Army.  Gen.  Goethals  did 
that,  and  he  worked  up  the  consolidation  under  an  officer  whom  he 
called  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage.  The  latter  was  not 
necessarily  the  Quartermaster  General.  As  it  has  happened,  Gen. 
Wood  was  Acting  Quartermaster  General,  and  he  was  also  Director  of 
Purchase  and  Storage.  At  the  present  time  Gen.  Rogers  is  Quarter- 
master General  of  the  Army  and  is  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage. 

This  consolidation  of  procurement  was  not  entirely  completed  until 
about  the  end  of  the  war.  The  consolidation  of  storage  was  fairly 
completed  at  the  time  of  the  armistice. 

As  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage  took  over  the  procurement 
activities  from  the  old  bureaus  there  was  put  in  effect  at  the  same 
time  a  consolidation  of  the  finances  of  the  Army.  That  was  done 
under  Gen.  Lord,  who  was  given  the  title  of  Director  of  Finance,  so 
that  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  we  had  a  complete  paper  organiza- 
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tion  and  in  large  part  a  practical  organization,  which  consolidated 
purchase  and  storage  and  transportation  and  finance  under  three 
officers — the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage,  the  Chief  of  Trans- 
portation, and  the  Director  of  Finance. 

Procurement,  as  it  has  been  consolidated,  relates  only  to  standard 
commercial  articles.  In  procuring  guns,  gun  carriages,  and  otherjj 
technical  articles,  the  bureaus  are  still  functioning,  and  that  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  Ordnance  Department.  That  department  still 
procures  special  ordnance  material;  but  standard  commercial  mate- 
rial, that  was  formerly  procured  by  the  Ordnance  Department,  the 
Engineers,  the  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Medical  Corps  are  now  procured 
by  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage. 

In  this  bill  you  will  notice  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage  is 
not  mentioned.  Instead  we  find  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  For 
some  time  it  has  been  understood  in  the  War  Department  that  we 
would  revert,  as  soon  as  we  had  reorganized,  to  the  old  term  "Quar- 
termaster Corps,"  and  let  the  name  of  Purchase  and  Storage  pass. 
In  other  words,  the  Quartermaster  General,  who  is  now  the  Director 
of  Purchase  and  Storage,  will  operate  under  the  title  of  Quarter- 
master General. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  approve  of  that  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  Oh,  yes.  Practically  all  of  the  duties  the  Quarter- 
master General  now  has  are  those  of  the  Director  of  Purchase  and 
Storage,  and  it  is  merely  a  question  of  the  name.  The  duties  of  the 
Quartermaster  General  are  fairly  well  understood  in  the  Army;  the 
title  is  an  old  Army  title,  and  I  think  it  is  unobjectionable  to  go  back 
to  it.  He  will  have,  under  the  reorganization,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  same  duties  he  now  has  as  Quartermaster  General  and  Director 
of  Purchase  and  Storage.  You  understand  that  the  old  Quarter- 
master's Department  had  transportation,  which  has  been  taken  away 
from  it  and  consolidated  unaer  the  chief  of  the  Transportation 
Service;  then  it  had  the  pay  of  the  Army;  the  old  paymaster's  de- 

Eartment  was  consolidated  some  years  ago  with  the  Quartermaster's 
department,  and  pay  of  the  Army  has  been  taken  away  from  it  and 
consolidated  with  other  Army  finances  and  put  under  the  Director 
of  Finance.  Then  the  Quartermaster  Department  had  such  motor 
transport  as  we  had  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  that  has  been 
taken  away  and  put  under  the  Motor  Transport  Corns. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Quartermaster  General  still  have  the 
animal  transport? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes. 

Then  the  Quartermaster  General  had  the  construction  of  quarters. 
That,  under  the  emergency  plan,  has  been  taken  away  and  consoli- 
dated under  the  Construction  Corps,  so  that  in  the  new  organization 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  would  have  its  old  duties,  minus  finance, 
transportation,  and  construction ;  but  its  old  duties  of  purchase  and 
storage  and  distribution  have  been  enormously  increased  in  impor- 
tance. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In   other   words,    you   propose   those    aw 
separate  bureaus  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  Construction  is  not  mentioned  in  this  bill,  Senator,  but 
transportation  and  finance  are  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  What  department  is  going  to  handle  construction 
in  the  future  ? 
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Gen.  Burr.  My  understanding  is,  if  this  bill  passes,  that  con- 
struction work  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Engineering  Corps. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  was  formerly  under  the  Quartermaster's 

Department  ? 

^    Gen.  Burr.  Yes;    it    was    formerly   under    the    Quartermaster's 

%  Department;  but  it  is  thought  that  construction  work  comes  more 

logically  under  the  Engineers,  who  are  not  only  military  but  civil 

engineers,  and  that  work  of  that  kind  logically  belongs  there. 

This  change  in  the  duties  of  the  Quartermaster  and  other  corps 
and  the  setting  up  a  Finance  Department  and  a  Transportation 
Corps,  which  are  new  corps,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  has  been  done 
under  the  authority  given  the  executive  by  the  Overman  Act;  and, 
of  course,  it  is  quite  desirable  that  some  decision  be  made  as  to 
what  is  to  become  of  these  activities.  A  great  many  of  the  duties 
of  the  old  bureaus  have  been  taken  away  from  them,  and  split  up 
and  assigned  elsewhere  and  they  have  been  so  mixed  up  that  I  think 
it  would  oe  difficult  to  go  back  to  the  old  order. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  old  bureau  system  did  not  work  early  in 
the  Trar;  it  did  not  work  in  the  Spanish  War;  and  it  never  will  work 
in  any  real  emergency.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
head  for  the  supply  system  of  the  Army,  and  to  have  consolidated 
control  of  the  supplies  of  the  Army,  in  order  to  get  proper  coordination 
in  any  emergency. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  lesson,  you  believe,  of  this  war  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes;  there  is  very  little  salvage  from  the  wreck 
of  this  war,  but  experience  is  one  of  the  items  of  salvage,  and  I  think 
if  based  on  that  experience  we  now  set  up  a  supply  system  for  the 
Army  that  will  work  in  time  of  peace  and  will  not  have  to  be  put  on 
the  scrap  heap  at  the  occurrence  of  any  emergency,  we  will  have 
gotten  something  out  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  You  act  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  under  the 
authority'  of  the  General  Staff,  do  you  not,  when  you  issue  an  order  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  issue  an  order  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Chairman.  By  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes;  the  Secretary  of  War  makes  known  his  policies, 
and  they  usually  come  to  me  through  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  in 
carrying  out  those  policies  I  am  authorized  to  issue  orders  by  authority 
of  tfie  Secretary,  or  issue  instructions  by  his  authority. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  a  broad  authority,  is  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  pertain  to  details.  You  use  your  own 
judgment  when  you  issue  an  order  in  his  name  in  many  cases  ? 

(Jen.  Burr,  i  es;  the  orders  that  are  issued  in  the  supply  service 
in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War  are  usually  called  supply  circu- 
lars. We  adopted  that  name  when  we  started  out  on  this  organiza- 
tion, and  there  have  been  a  great  many  of  them  issued..  They  relate 
entirely  to  the  methods  of  handling  supplies,  the  securing,  storing, 
^nd  accounting  for  supplies*  and  in  issuing  those  orders,  1  issue  the 
nrders  merely  to  carry  out  the  policies  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of 
^far. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  briefly  just  how  this 
piece  of  machinery,  of  which  you  are  an  important  part,  operates  to 
meet  a  given  situation  when  it  arises?  We  will  say,  ior  instance,  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  informs  his  subordinates,  any  one  of  them,  that 
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a  million  men  are  to  be  equipped  with  certain  articles.  He  outlines 
his  policy,  and  it  is  your  task,  as  I  understand  it,  to  proceed  to  coor- 
dinate efforts  in  equipping  those  men  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Just  how  does  that  operate  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  The  Secretary  will  give  his  orders  to  the  Chief  of  Stafljfc 
The  Chief  of  Staff,  through  his  Operations  Division,  would  lay  down  a 
program;  that  is  he  would  decide  that  there  would  be  so  many 
divisions  and  so  many  Army  corrs  and  so  many  of  the  various  units 
to  make  up  a  million  men ;  and  that  program  would  be  sent  down  to 
me.  I  have  a  requirement  section  wn:ch  immediately  elaborates 
that  program,  it  states  exactly  the  number  of  organizations  and 
kinds  of  organizations  that  are  to  be  equipped.  We  send  that  pro- 
gram of  requirements  to  these  various  services.  We  send  one  to  the 
Ordnance  Bureau  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  to  pro- 
vide ordnance  material. 

The  Chairman.  You  send  that  in  the  form  of  an  order  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes.  I  would  send  that  program  of  requirements  to 
the  Medical  Department,  and  the  Surgeon  General  would  outline  the 
requirements  of  the  Medical  Department  in  supplies  and  materials  to 
meet  that  demand;  and  so  on  through  the  various  bureaus,  and,  of 
course,  to  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Section,  which  has  most  to  do 
with  the  equipping  of  those  troops,  supplying  the  personal  equipment, 
horse  equipment,  and  also  the  food  and  clothing.  These  bureaus 
would  figure  the  actual  requirements  for  the  various  hundreds  of 
items  that  are  necessary  to  equip  that  force. 

The  Chairman.  Your  orders  collectively  apportion  the  task  of 
supplying  and  regulate  the  function  to  be  performed  by  each  one  of 
those  different  branches  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes. 

The  Chairman    You  prevent  the  competition  between  them? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  permit  the  Ordnance  Department 
to  buy  monkey  wrenches  and  the  Engineering  Department  to  buy 
monkey  wrenches  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  Oh,  no;  that  is  all  laid  down  now.  This  consolidation  of 
procurement,  which  i  spoke  of  a  little  while  ago,  attends  to  that.  If 
monkey  wrenches  are  to  be  provided,  it  is  attended  to  by  this  con- 
solidation of  procurement.  They  might  be  for  the  use  of  the  Signal 
Corf  s  or  the  Engineeis  or  the  Ordnance  or  by  the  troops.  \ery 
probably  the  greater  part  o"  them  would  be  used  by  the  Quarter- 
master Department.  That  department  would  buy  all  that  would  be 
required  for  that  many  men,  and  would  issue  to  the  Engineers, 
Ordnance,  Signal  Corps,  as  well  as  to  the  line  troops  of  the  Army, 
the  number  necessary.  There  would  be  only  one  purchasing  officer 
to  buy  all  of  that  item. 

The  Chairman.  Or  to  bu}r  any  standard  item. 

Gen.  Burr.  Any  standard  item,  yes. 

By  this  consolidation  we  aim  to  prevent  competition,  where  articled 
are  ordinarily  required  by  two  or  more  bureaus,  and  we  have  elimP1 
nated  competition  by  designating  the  bureau  which  shall  procure  that 
particular  item  for  the  entire  service. 

The  Chairman.  While  it  is  being  procured,  I  assume  your  office 
keeps  track  of  what  is  going  on,  makes  corrections  from  time  to  time, 
and  you  keep  all  the  threads  in  your  hands  ? 
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Gen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That,  as  you  have  briefly  described  it,  is  one  of  the 
main  operations  of  the  General  Staff  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes.  We  understand  our  duties  to  be  to  supervise, 
coordinate  and  direct  the  efforts  of  the  operating  services,  and  our 
<*reat  duty  is  to  coordinate  them  and  prevent  interference  and  to 
aave  them  work  to  a  common  end. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  during  the  war  that  some  of  these 
purchasing  agencies,  while  they  were  independent,  or  before  they  were 
Drought  completely  under  the  control  of  the  Purchase  of  Supplies  and 
Transportation,  purchased  bv  far  too  much  of  certain  articles,  that  is 
collectively  purchased  them  s 

Gen.  Burr.  I  will  tell  you  of  my  experience  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  As  I  stated,  I  was  in  command  of  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal.  I 
have  been  in  the  service  a  long  time  and  I  had  been  in  command  there 
six  or  seven  years.  A  day  or  two  before  war  was  declared  I  received  an 
order  to  buy  all  the  necessary  equipment  for  200  regiments.  We  had 
been  running  along  in  peace  times,  and  such  an  order  had  not  been 
heard  of  before  in  my  experience.  This  order  came  by  wire.  It  told 
me  to  make  these  purchases  immediately  and  to  disregard  the  laws 
for  advertising,  to  get  the  stuff  as  soon  as  possible,  that  there  was  no 
money  appropriated  but  I  was  to  tell  the  bidders  that'  while  the 
money  was  not  available  it  was  assumed  that  Congress  would  appro- 
priate the  money,  and  1  was  not  to  spend  over,  I  think,  $12, 000,000 
without  reporting  the  amount.  It  was  something  of  an  order,  but 
I  got  the  stuff  within  10  days  or  2  weeks.  At  least  I  ordered  it,  and 
in  doing  so  I  had  a  great  deal  of  leather  equipment  to  purchase  and, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  a  shortage  ot  leather  in  the  country. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  knew  it  from  the  people  i  was  in  touch  with, 
and  I  secured  authority  to  go  ahead  and  buy  a  lot  of  leather  that 
would  take  care  of  my  requirements.  I  spent  two,  three  or  four 
million  dollars  for  leather,  and  I  got  practically  all  the  equipment 
leather  in  the  country.  Within  a  couple  of  weeks  or  three  weeks,  other 
departments  were  asking  me  if  I  would  not  release  leather  to  them. 
I  had  it  all. 

Well,  that  was  wrong,  you  know,  but  I  went  on  the  proposition  that 
it  was  up  to  me  to  look  after  my  particular  job,  and  I  proceeded  to 
do  so.  My  department  did  not  have  any  trouble  in  getting  leather 
for  many  months  to  come,  because  I  had  it  all.  The  Medical  De- 
partment, I  think  it  was,  and  one  or  two  of  the  other  departments, 
which  required  leather  for  certain  of  their  equipment — very  neces- 
sary equipment — had  gone  into  the  market  a  lew  days  later  and 
could  not  get  any  suitable  leather.  Of  course,  the  price  began  going 
up,  and  it  became  quite  evident  that  there  should  be  a  central  au- 
tnoritv  here  in  Washington  that  would  control  that  subject,  and  that 
woukf  buy  for  the  Government  all  of  its  leather  equipment  and  leather 
supplies.  That  idea  was  eventually  worked  out,  out  it  took  some 
time  to  do  it. 
^  The  Chairman.  Does  that  account  in  part  for  the  750,000  saddles 
jPUiat  we  understand  are  now  in  storage  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that.  We  did  not  have 
many  saddles  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  we  began  to  make  sad- 
dles.  I  think  later  on  saddles  were  ordered  without  much  regard  to 
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the  quantity  on  hand.    Of  course,  as  you  know,  saddles  and  cavalry 
were  not  used  in  the  war  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  those  could  be  used  only  by  field  artil- 
lery, practically. 

Gen.  Burr.  Well,  the  field  artillery,  along  towards  the  end  of  the 
war,  was  rapidly  motorized.  _ 

Senator  Sutherland.  In  placing  orders,  did  you  eliminate  cowW 
petition  entirely  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  No.  I  wired  practically  all  the  dealers  I  knew  in  the 
country.  We  set  up  a  sample  room  and  I  had  all  of  my  staff  officers 
get  out  the  samples  and  tag  them  with  the  quantities  wanted.  I  had 
the  specifications,  which  I  had  prepared  two  or  three  years  before, 
for  all  this  material  printed.  Then  these  dealers  could  come  in  and 
be  told  that  at  2  o'clock  that  day  I  would  receive  bids  on  such  and 
such  items.  They  would  come  into  my  office  about  2  o'clock  and  I 
would  receive  their  bids. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Sealed  bids ! 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes;  sealed  bids;  but  they  had  to  be  on  my  desk.  I 
waived  formalities;  they  made  their  bids,  I  had  them  abstracted,  and 
within  a  short  time  I  made  the  awards.  These  people  went  right 
out  and  secured  their  supplies  of  raw  materials  ana  got  busy. 

As  I  say,  I  opened  these  bids  daily  for  possibly  a  week  or  10  days 
before  I  had  placed  all  of  the  orders. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  idea,  while  you  were  doing  that  but 
what  other  officers  of  the  Army  were  doing  the  same  thing,  buying 
the  same  things  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  was  perfectly  sure  others  were  doing  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  some  people  who  came  to  me  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  came  from 
Jeffersonville,  Ina.,  where  the  Quartermaster  Department  was  try- 
ing to  do  the  same  thing.  It  was  in  the  market  for  harness  of  various 
kinds,  and  also  at  some  of  the  eastern  depots  it  was  buying  shoes,  all 
of  which  took  leather;  but  of  the  kinds  that  were  required  for  equip- 
ment I  got  practically  all  there  was  in  the  country. 

Senator  Sutherland.  To  what  extent  was  competition  in  bidding 
eliminated  in  the  War  Department  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  definitely,  Senator,  because  I 
was  not  on  duty  there.  I  secured  competitive  bids;  but  in  a  good 
many  of  these  cases  the  quantities  were  so  large,  and  as  time  was  the 
essence  of  the  proceeding,  I  had  to  allot  the  orders  to  the  various 
people  who  could  produce  the  articles  within  a  reasonable  length  of 
time.  Consequently,  they  did  not  always  go  to  the  lowest  bidder. 
I  would  decide  that,  too. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  were  the  prices  fixed  in  those  cases  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  Ordinarily,  I  made  the  competing  bidders  come  to 
the  lowest  reasonable  price.  In  some  cases  I  recall  I  threw  out  prices 
because  I  knew,  from  my  experience  in  the  shops,  that  the  article 
could  not  possibly  be  produced  for  the  price  bid;  and  those  bidders 
afterwards  came  to  me  and  acknowledged  that  they  had  made  a 
mistake  in  their  bids,  somtimes  a  mistake  of  addition  or  something, 
of  that  kind.  But  all  of  those  articles  I  had  produced  in  variouSt 
shops  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  and  I  knew  practically  what  the* 
cost;  and  I  secured  very  reasonable  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  what  articles  if  any, 
were  bought  in  excess  amounts  bv  reason  of  this  scattered  purchasing 
effort  ? 
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Gen.  Burr.  I  have  not  gone  into  that,  Senator,  at  all.  Of  course, 
at  the  end  of  the  war  we  nad  large  surpluses,  and  our  stock  sheets 
will  show  items  on  which  we  had  surplus;  but  I  can  not  tell  you  from 
memory  any  of  those  items.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  we  had  a  large 
stock  of  saddles  on  hand,  and  I  know  we  ha^e  a  great  quantity  of 
harness  of  various  kinds,  which  we  are  now  proceeding  to  sell.  I 
I  assume  a  £reat  deal  of  that  is  rendered  surplus  from  the  tact  that  we 
are  motorizing  our  artillery. 

The  Chairman.  From  tune  to  time  we  hear  of  aggregate  purchases 
of  certain  articles,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  was  a 
wild  scramble  to  order  and  purchase  just  as  many  as  they  could  get 
without  much  regard  to  whether  they  could  be  used  in  two  or  three 
years  or  not. 

Gen.  Burr.  I  have  heard  stories  of  that  kind.  Within  the  past 
week  I  heard  a  story;  that  we  had  purchased  something  like  230,000 
or  240,000  branding  irons.     I  had  that  item  looked  up. 

Senator  Thomas.  Branding  irons  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes;  with  which  to  brand  horses.  I  had  that  looked 
up,  because  I  thought  it  was  rather  an  unusual  number.  I  found 
that  the  branding  irons  are  in  sets;  we  have  U.  S.-A.,  B.,  and  C,  and 
so  on,  so  that  there  are  quite  a  number  in  a  set,  but  they  were  pur- 
chased as  individual  branding  irons  and  the  actual  number  purchased 
was  32,000,  and  not  something  like  240,000.  A  branding  iron  does 
not  wear  out. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  You  purchased  32,000  sets  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  No;  32,000  individual  irons  is  my  understanding. 
If  you  take  A  troop  of  a  certain  regiment  of  the  Armv,  it  would  have 
one  branding  iron.  It  would  be  marked  U.  S.  and  A  with  the  regi- 
mental number.  There  are  various  irons  needed  to  supply  the  de- 
mand, and  we  had  to  have  at  least  26  different  kinds. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Have  you  a  stock  list  compiled  every 
month  showing  the  quantities  on  hand  ? 

Gen.  Burr,   xes;  of  the  principal  items. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Does  that  include  all  branches  of  the 
service? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes.  It  does  not  come  to  mv  office.  The  lists  that 
I  see  are  those  relating  to  the  purchase  and  storage  department 
principally,  and  only  declarations  of  surplus  come  over  my  desk. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  What  is  the  present  system  of  declaring 
a  surplus  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  The  War  Department,  along  about  last  January, 
decided  that  we  should  retain  equipment  for  3,000,000  men;  shortly 
<fter  the  figure  was  changed'  to  a  million  and  a  half  men,  roughly 
speaking,  and  that  is  the  number  of  men  that  we  are  retaining  equip- 
ment for.  By  equipment  I  mean  everything  that  would  go  to  make 
up  an  army  of  that  size. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Would  that  include  the  necessary  saddles 
needed  for  a  portion  of  that  million  and  a  half  men  ? 
^^  Gen.  Burr.  Yes.    The  quantities  on  hand  are  figured  on  full 
•requirements  for  a  reserve  of  that  size,  as  we  call  it,  and  the  remaining 
portion  is  surplus. 

The  Chairman.  Those  things  you  are  keeping  are  not  perishable 
articles? 

Gen.  Burr.  Oh,  no.  The  instructions  were  to  dispose  of  the 
perishable  items. 
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Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
purchase  of  Army  transportation  and  motor  trucks? 

Gen.  Burr.  No. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  You  know  nothing  about  the  motor 
truck  situation  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  No;  but  I  know  pretty  generally  the  motor  truck  ^ 
situation  now.  w 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Would  you  kindly  state  it  to  the 
committee? 

Gen.  Burr.  The  Motor  Transport  Corps  has  set  aside  in  different 
warehouses  its  necessary  motor  equipment  for  the  Army  as  indicated, 
and  the  amount  beyond  that  in  this  country  has  been  declared  sur- 
plus. It  comprises,  I  think,  about  36,000  trucks.  All  of  those 
trucks  are  more  or  less  of  a  nonstandard  character.  Standard  trucks 
we  are  saving  for  the  service,  and  the  nonstandard  trucks  have  been 
declared  surplus.  Thev  are  being  turned  over  to  the  Agricultural 
Department  and  the  rost  Office  Department,  and  I  think  to  one 
other  department,  under  provisions  of  Congressional  acts  providing 
for  such  disposition. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  you  are 
trying  to  turn  them  over,  would  it  not,  as  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  not  absorbed  many  of  them,  and  would  you  say  that  was 
going  to  be  an  adequate  way  to  get  rid  of  those  trucks  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  understand  on  June  5  or  6  all  of  those  trucks  were 
allotted  to  the  various  departments,  and  they  are  being  turned  over 
as  fast  as  we  can  get  shipping  instructions  from  those  departments. 
I  did  not  assume  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  the  Agricultural 
Department  taking  them,  because  they  are  turning  over  to  the  good 
roads  organizations  of  the  various  States,  and  when  you  divide  that 
number  of  trucks  amongst  the  various  States,  there  would  not  be  so 
many  to  each  State. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Over  in  my  State,  at  the  Raritan 
Arsenal — and  I  will  probably  be  there  to-morrow — and  at  Morgan, 
I  am  told  that  there  are  a  number  of  trucks  parked  in  the  open,  sub- 
ject to  weather,  and  that  there  is  very  little  care  taken  of  them,  and 
that  they  are  deteriorating  rapidly. 

Senator  THoMAS-  We  passed  a  bill  for  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  Army  officers  to  take  care  of  them,  and  that  is  delayed  in  the  House. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Statements  come  to  my  office  every 
day,  protests  from  the  citizens,  the  taxpayers,  over  the  fact  that 
customers  have  to  go  into  the  open  market  and  buy  cars  and  motor 
trucks  at  high  prices,  and  that  the  Government  is  holding  useless 
trucks  there  that  might  be  sold.  That  is  creating  a  very  bad  impres- 
sion and  criticisms  of  the  Army  and  its  policy. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  think  their  attention  ought  to  be  called  to  the 
action  of  the  House  in  delaying  that  bill. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Senator,  is  that  really  the  reason  ? 

Senator  Thomas.  Well,  it  has  certainly  contributed  to  the  situa- 
tion, if  the  testimony  given  before  our  committee  by  Army  officers  x 
in  support  of  the  bill  is  reliable,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is.  ^£ 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  would  be  with  reference  principally 
to  the  care  of  the  trucks  certainly,  but  in  some  degree  with  the  dis- 
tribution or  disposition  of  them;  but  the  outstanding  fact  is  that 
we  have  billions — I  do  not  think  that  is  an  extravagant  statement — 
f  money  invested  in  surplus  products  and  supplies  of  all  kinds. 
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that  were  secured  in  anticipation  of  a  protracted  war,  and  now,  due 
to  the  lack  of  officers,  consequent  upon  the  reduction  of  the  Army, 
much  of  that  is  suffering  from  waste  and  from  the  elements,  etc., 
and  deteriorating  at  the  rate  of  millions  per  year.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  the  keeping1  of  trucks  exposed  to  atmospheric 
conditions,  as  Senator  Frelinghuysen  and  I  learned  during  our 
investigation  of  aircraft  conditions  last  year,  is  very  deleterious. 
There  is  no  question  about  it,  and  it  ought  not  to  be. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  think  it  could  be  ameliorated  if  we  could  get 
a  little  more  cooperation  between  the  two  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  same  thing  is  reported  with  reference 
to  Camp  Holabird,  over  near  Baltimore. 

Senator  Thomas.  It  is  true  everywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  acquainted  with  those  facts,  General  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  No.  I  have  never  been  to  this  New  Jersey  arsenal, 
nor  to  Camp  Holabird. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  you  familiar  with  what  was  done  with 
the  surplusage  of  trucks  overseas  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  understand  those  are  being  disposed  of  over  there. 
We  are  not  bringing  back  any  trucks. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Ana  you  are  not  bringing  back  any  cars, 
either  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  No;  those  are  being  sold. 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  soldier  who  was  over  there,  and  who 
claims  to  have  seen  this,  states  that  he  saw  piled  up  a  long  string  of 
trucks  and  automobiles  in  a  row,  extending  a  long  distance,  and 
that  they  .then  drove  a  caterpillar  truck  over  them  and  scrapped 
them,  and  then  sold  them  for  3  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  That  was  either  a  wonderful  tractor  or 
a  wonderful  liar. 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  caterpillar  truck  would  certainly  go  over 
them. 

Senator  Thomas.  There  is  this  element  of  probability  about  it. 
We  can  not  dispose  of  any  of  that  stuff  to  the  French  Government, 
because  the  minister  of  the  interior  forbids  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  read  in  the  papers  quite 
recently  that  the  American  authorities  had  sold  in  bulk  practically 
all  the  stuff  that  we  had  in  France  that  is  salable  for  $400,000,000  to 
the  French  Government. 

Gen.  Burr.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Sutherland.  We  sold  a  great  deal  of  it  recently  in  bulk. 
I  think  there  was  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  recently 
upon  that  subject,  by  someone  connected  with  the  commission  that 
is  over  there  now. 

Gen.  Burr.  I  understand  they  are  selling  that  stuff  over  there. 
Judge  Parker  is  on  the  liquidation  commission  in  charge  of  the  matter. 

Senator  Thomas.  Let  me  add  to  my  remarks  concerning  the  action 
^  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the  French  Government,  by  saying 
Q  that  that  applied   to  citizens  and  private  purchasers.     This  sale 
referred  to  was  to  the  Government. 

Tne  Chairman.  Does  the  storage  of  these  trucks  and  their  care 
come  under  your  administrative  jurisdiction  ? 
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Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
purchase  of  Army  transportation  and  motor  trucks? 

Gen.  Burr.  No. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  You  know  nothing  about  the  motor 
truck  situation  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  No;  but  I  know  pretty  generally  the  motor  truck- 
situation  now.  w 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Would  you  kindly  state  it  to  the 
committee  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  The  Motor  Transport  Corps  has  set  aside  in  different 
warehouses  its  necessary  motor  equipment  for  the  Army  as  indicated, 
and  the  amount  beyond  that  in  this  country  has  been  declared  sur- 
plus. It  comprises,  I  think,  about  36,000  trucks.  All  of  those 
trucks  are  more  or  less  of  a  nonstandard  character.  Standard  trucks 
we  are  saving  for  the  service,  and  the  nonstandard  trucks  have  been 
declared  surplus.  Thev  are  being  turned  over  to  the  Agricultural 
Department  and  the  rost  Office  Department,  and  I  think  to  one 
other  department,  under  provisions  of  Congressional  acts  providing 
for  such  disposition. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  you  are 
trying  to  turn  them  over,  would  it  not,  as  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  not  absorbed  many  of  them,  and  would  you  say  that  was 
going  to  be  an  adequate  way  to  get  rid  of  those  trucks  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  understand  on  June  5  or  6  all  of  those  trucks  were 
allotted  to  the  various  departments,  and  they  are  being  turned  over 
as  fast  as  we  can  get  shipping  instructions  from  those  departments. 
I  did  not  assume  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  the  Agricultural 
Department  taking  them,  because  they  are  turning  over  to  the  good 
roads  organizations  of  the  various  States,  and  when  you  divide  that 
number  of  trucks  amongst  the  various  States,  there  would  not  be  so 
many  to  each  State. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Over  in  my  State,  at  the  Raritan 
Arsenal — and  I  will  probably  be  there  to-morrow — and  at  Morgan, 
I  am  told  that  there  are  a  number  of  trucks  parked  in  the  open,  sub- 
ject to  weather,  and  that  there  is  very  little  care  taken  of  them,  and 
that  they  are  deteriorating  rapidly. 

Senator  Thomas.  We  passed  a  bill  for  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  Army  officers  to  take  care  of  them,  and  that  is  delayed  in  the  House. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Statements  come  to  my  office  every 
day,  protests  from  the  citizens,  the  taxpayers,  over  the  fact  that 
customers  have  to  go  into  the  open  market  and  buy  cars  and  motor 
trucks  at  high  prices,  and  that  the  Government  is  holding  useless 
trucks  there  that  might  be  sold.  That  is  creating  a  very  bad  impres- 
sion and  criticisms  of  the  Army  and  its  policy. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  think  their  attention  ought  to  be  called  to  the 
action  of  the  House  in  delaying  that  bill. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Senator,  is  that  really  the  reason  ? 

Senator  Thomas.  Well,  it  has  certainly  contributed  to  the  situa- 
tion, if  the  testimony  given  before  our  committee  by  Army  officers  . 
in  support  of  the  bill  is  reliable,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is.  £ 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  would  be  with  reference  principally 
to  the  care  of  the  trucks  certainly,  but  in  some  degree  with  the  dis- 
tribution or  disposition  of  them;  but  the  outstanding  fact  is  that 
we  have  billions — I  do  not  think  that  is  an  extravagant  statement — 
of  money  invested  in  surplus  products  and  supplies  of  all  kinds* 
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that  were  secured  in  anticipation  of  a  protracted  war,  and  now,  duo 
to  the  lack  of  officers,  consequent  upon  the  reduction  of  the  Army, 
much  of  that  is  suffering  from  waste  and  from  the  elements,  etc., 
and  deteriorating  at  the  rate  of  millions  per  year.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  the  keeping'  of  trucks  exposed  to  atmospheric 
conditions,  as  Senator  Frelinghuysen  and  I  learned  during  our 
investigation  of  aircraft  conditions  last  year,  is  very  deleterious. 
There  is  no  question  about  it,  and  it  ought  not  to  be. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  think  it  could  be  ameliorated  if  we  could  get 
a  little  more  cooperation  between  the  two  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  same  thing  is  reported  with  reference 
to  Camp  Holabird,  over  near  Baltimore. 

Senator  Thomas.  It  is  true  everywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  acquainted  with  those  facts,  General  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  No.  I  nave  never  been  to  this  New  Jersey  arsenal, 
nor  to  Camp  Holabird. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  you  familiar  with  what  was  done  with 
the  surplusage  of  trucks  overseas  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  understand  those  are  being  disposed  of  over  there. 
We  are  not  bringing  back  any  trucks. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  you  are  not  bringing  back  any  cars, 
either  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  No;  those  are  being  sold. 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  soldier  who  was  over  there,  and  who 
claims  to  have  seen  this,  states  that  he  saw  piled  up  a  long  string  of 
tracks  and  automobiles  in  a  row,  extending  a  long  distance,  and 
that  they  .then  drove  a  caterpillar  truck  over  them  and  scrapped 
them,  and  then  sold  them  for  3  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  That  was  either  a  wonderful  tractor  or 
a  wonderful  liar. 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  caterpillar  truck  would  certainly  go  over 
them. 

Senator  Thomas.  There  is  this  element  of  probability  about  it. 
We  can  not  dispose  of  any  of  that  stuff  to  the  French  Government, 
because  the  minister  of  the  interior  forbids  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  read  in  the  papers  quite 
recently  that  the  American  authorities  had  sold  in  bulk  practically 
all  the  stuff  that  we  had  in  France  that  is  salable  for  $400,000,000  to 
the  French  Government. 

Gen.  Burr.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Sutherland.  We  sold  a  great  deal  of  it  recently  in  bulk. 
I  think  there  was  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  recently 
upon  that  subject,  by  someone  connected  with  the  commission  that 
is  over  there  now. 

Gen.  Burr.  I  understand  they  are  selling  that  stuff  over  there. 
Judge  Parker  is  on  the  liquidation  commission  in  charge  of  the  matter. 

Senator  Thomas.  Let  me  add  to  my  remarks  concerning  the  action 
^  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the  French  Government,  by  saying 
Qthat  that  applied  to  citizens  and  private  purchasers.     This  sale 
referred  to  was  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  storage  of  these  tracks  and  their  care 
come  under  your  administrative  jurisdiction  ? 
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Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
purchase  of  Army  transportation  and  motor  trucks? 

Gen.  Burr.  No. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  You  know  nothing  about  the  motor 
truck  situation  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  No;  but  I  know  pretty  generally  the  motor  truck 
situation  now.  % 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Would  you  kindly  state  it  to  the 
committee  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  The  Motor  Transport  Corps  has  set  aside  in  different 
warehouses  its  necessary  motor  equipment  for  the  Army  as  indicated  T 
and  the  amount  beyond  that  in  this  country  has  been  declared  sur- 
plus. It  comprises,  I  think,  about  36,000  trucks.  All  of  those 
trucks  are  more  or  less  of  a  nonstandard  character.  Standard  trucks 
we  are  saving  for  the  service,  and  the  nonstandard  trucks  have  been 
declared  surplus.  They  are  being  turned  over  to  the  Agricultural 
Department  and  the  rost  Office  Department,  and  I  think  to  one 
other  department,  under  provisions  of  Congressional  acts  providing 
for  such  disposition. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  you  are 
trying  to  turn  them  over,  would  it  not,  as  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  not  absorbed  many  of  them,  and  would  you  say  that  was 
going  to  be  an  adequate  way  to  get  rid  of  those  trucks  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  understand  on  June  5  or  6  all  of  those  trucks  were 
allotted  to  the  various  departments,  and  they  are  being  turned  over 
as  fast  as  we  can  get  shipping  instructions  from  those  departments. 
I  did  not  assume  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  the  Agricultural 
Department  taking  them,  because  they  are  turning  over  to  the  good 
roads  organizations  of  the  various  States,  and  when  you  divide  that 
number  of  trucks  amongst  the  various  States,  there  would  not  be  so 
many  to  each  State. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Over  in  my  State,  at  the  Raritan 
Arsenal — and  I  will  probably  be  there  to-morrow — and  at  Morgan, 
I  am  told  that  there  are  a  number  of  trucks  parked  in  the  open,  sub- 
ject to  weather,  and  that  there  is  very  little  care  taken  of  them,  and 
that  they  are  deteriorating  rapidly. 

Senator  TH<>MAS-  We  passed  a  bill  for  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  Army  officers  to  take  care  of  them,  and  that  is  delayed  in  the  House. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Statements  come  to  my  office  every 
day,  protests  from  the  citizens,  the  taxpayers,  over  the  fact  that 
customers  have  to  go  into  the  open  market  and  buy  cars  and  niotor 
trucks  at  high  prices,  and  that  the  Government  is  holding:  useless 
trucks  there  that  might  bo  sold.  That  is  creating  a  very  bad  impres- 
sion and  criticisms  of  the  Army  and  its  policy. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  think  their  attention  ought  to  be  called  to  the 
action  of  the  House  in  delaying  that  bill. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Senator,  is  that  really  the  reason  ? 

Senator  Thomas.  Well,  it  has  certainly  contributed  to  the  situa- 
tion, if  the  testimony  given  before  our  committee  by  Army  officers 
in  support  of  tho  bill  is  reliable,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is.  ^ 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  would  be  with  reference  principally 
to  the  care  of  the  trucks  certainly,  but  in  some  degree  with  the  dis- 
tribution or  disposition  of  them;  but  the  outstanding  fact  is  that 
we  have  billions — I  do  not  think  that  is  an  extravagant  statement — 
of  money  invested  in  surplus  products  and  supplies  of  all  kinds 
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that  were  secured  in  anticipation  of  a  protracted  war,  and  now,  duo 
to  the  lack  of  officers,  consequent  upon  the  reduction  of  the  Army, 
much  of  that  is  suffering  from  waste  and  from  the  elements,  etc., 
and  deteriorating  at  the  rate  of  millions  per  year.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  the  keeping'  of  trucks   exposed  to  atmospheric 

•  conditions,  as  Senator  Frelinghuysen  and  I  learned  during  our 
investigation  of  aircraft  conditions  last  year,  is  very  deleterious. 
There  is  no  question  about  it,  and  it  ought  not  to  be. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  think  it  could  be  ameliorated  if  we  could  get 
a  little  more  cooperation  between  the  two  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  same  thing  is  reported  with  reference 
to  Camp  Holabird,  over  near  Baltimore. 

Senator  Thomas.  It  is  true  everywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  acquainted  with  those  facts,  General  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  No.  I  have  never  been  to  this  New  Jersey  arsenal, 
nor  to  Camp  Holabird. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  you  familiar  with  what  was  done  with 
the  surplusage  of  trucks  overseas  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  understand  those  are  being  disposed  of  over  there. 
We  are  not  bringing  back  any  trucks. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  you  are  not  bringing  back  any  cars, 
either  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  No;  those  are  being  sold. 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  soldier  who  was  over  there,  and  who 
claims  to  have  seen  this,  states  that  he  saw  piled  up  a  long  string  of 
trucks  and  automobiles  in  a  row,  extending  a  long  distance,  and 
that  they  .then  drove  a  caterpillar  truck  over  them  and  scrapped 
them,  and  then  sold  them  for  3  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  That  was  either  a  wonderful  tractor  or 
a  wonderful  liar. 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  caterpillar  truck  would  certainly  go  over 
them. 

Senator  Thomas.  There  is  this  element  of  probability  about  it. 
We  can  not  dispose  of  any  of  that  stuff  to  the  French  Government, 
because  the  minister  of  the  interior  forbids  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  read  in  the  papers  quite 
recently  that  the  American  authorities  had  sold  in  bulk  practically 
all  the  stuff  that  we  had  in  France  that  is  salable  for  $400,000,000  to 
the  French  Government. 

Gen.  Burr.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Sutherland.  We  sold  a  great  deal  of  it  recently  in  bulk. 
I  think  there  was  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  recently 
upon  that  subject,  by  someone  connected  with  the  commission  that 
is  over  there  now. 

Gen.  Burr.  I  understand  they  are  selling  that  stuff  over  there. 
Judge  Parker  is  on  the  liquidation  commission  in  charge  of  the  matter. 

Senator  Thomas.  Let  me  add  to  my  remarks  concerning  the  action 

•of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the  French  Government,  by  saying 
that  that  applied  to  citizens  and  private  purchasers.  This  sale 
referred  to  was  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Does  tne  storage  of  these  traces  and  their  care 
come  under  your  administrative  jurisdiction  ? 
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Gen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir.  The  Storage  Department,  of  course,  is 
under  my  general  supervision.  Most  of  the  trucks  are  in  charge  of 
the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  and  it  is  only  within  the  past  week  that 
the  Motor  Transport  Corps  has  been  put  under  my  jurisdiction. 
Before  that  it  was  under  another  division  of  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  the  Motor  Transport  j 
Corps  has  been  put  under  your  jurisdiction?     Do  you  mean  in  the' 
same  way  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  has  been  put  under  your 
jurisdiction? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.     That  is  a  new  development,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes.  Heretofore  the  General  Staff's  supervision  of 
the  Motor  Transport  Corps  has  been  under  a  division  headed  by 
Gen.  Jervey,  of  the  Division  of  Operations.  During  the  past  week 
the  Secretary  issued  an  order  transferring  it  to  my  division,  as  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  belonged  with  the  rest  of 
transportation,  and  more  particularly  pertained  to  the  Service  of 
Supply  rather  than  to  troops. 

Tne  Chairman.  Now,  that  you  have  jurisdiction  over  that,  what 
do  you  think  can  be  done  about  these  motor  trucks  which  are  caus- 
ing so  much  talk  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  think  we  can  turn  practically  all  of  that  36,000  over 
to  these  departments,  the  Agricultural  Department  and  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  they  will  utilize  them.  I  understand  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  intends  to  utilize  them  for  road  purposes,  and 
in  tnat  way  we  will  get  rid  of  this  question  which  has  troubled  us 
from  the  beginning;  that  is,  of  properly  protecting  tnis  property. 
We  have  not  enough  storage  space  to  protect  this  enormous  quantity 
of  material  that  we  have  left  on  hand.  There  are  these  36,000 
motor  trucks  that  we  are  speaking  of,  which  are  surplus,  and  the 
Ordnance  Department,  I  understand,  has  probably  45,000  75-milli- 
meter caissons  and  limbers 

Senator  Thomas.  How  many? 

Gen.  Burr.  45,000.  I  am  speaking  roughly,  Senator,  from 
memory,  but  it  is  an  enormous  quantity  of  those  things,  ahd  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  storage  space  to  take  care  of  them  and  get 
them  out  of  the  open.  x 

Senator  Thomas.  What  does  that  mean?  Do  you  refer  to  the 
framework  or  structures  upon  which  a  gun  is  mounted  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  No;  that  is  the  carriage.  The  caisson  is  a  munition 
cart. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  thought  that  was  so,  but  I  wanted  to  be  certain. 

Gen.  Burr.  It  is  a  sheet-steel  box  on  wheels. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Have  they  guns  for  those  45,000  75- 
millimeter  caissons? 

Gen.  Burr.  No.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  number  of  guns  we 
are  to  have,  but  it  will  be  two  or  three  thousand  guns,  and  we  have 
this  enormous  number  of  caissons. 

Senator  Thomas.  We  did  not  have  those  3,000  guns  when    the^ 
armistice  was  declared,  did  we?  w 

Gen.  Burr.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  Agricultural  Department  is 
going  to  take  those  off  your  hands  with  reasonable  promptness  ?  • 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir. 


• 


• 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  detected  any  signs  of  it  thus  far  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  think  there  have  been  a  considerable  number  of  them 
taken.  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures,  but  I  have  the  impression  that 
eight  or  ten  thousand  of  them  have  been  taken.  (Note. — Eighteen 
thousand  have  been  transferred.) 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Do  they  need  as  many  as  that  in  the 
road  department,  and  do  they  need  as  many  as  that  in  the  Post  Office 
Department? 

Gen.  Burr.  That  is  a  question  I  can  not  answer,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  look  to  Congress,  apparently,  to 
regulate  the  matter  of  the  disposition  of  these  surplus  trucks.  We 
have  been  a  good  deal  disturbed  about  the  length  of  time  that  these 
trucks  have  stood  out  in  the  open  in  large  numbers,  and  that  would 
indicate  that  the  Agricultural  Department  and  the  other  departments 
are  not  absorbing  them  very  rapidly,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  neces- 
sary and  wise  for  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  question  and  provide 
some  additional  means  to  get  these  trucks  into  use  over  the  country. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Yes,  cash  them  in;  sell  them. 

Gen.  Burr.  These  departments  will  take  nothing  but  serviceable 
trucks.  With  regard  to  the  non-serviceable  trucks,  I  have  taken 
steps  in  the  last  few  days  to  have  them  brought  under  my  control. 
When  I  say  they  are  unserviceable,  they  probably  require  repairs, 
and  we  are  sending  out  orders  to  the  various  officers  who  have  them 
on  hand,  where  they  are  decided  to  be  unserviceable,  to  have  them 
surveyed  and  officially  declared  unserviceable — a  summary  proceed- 
ing—and then  promptly  put  up  at  auction  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  features  of  this  bill  that  you 
wish  to  emphasize  ?  Your  discussion  of  the  General  Staff  functions 
has  been  very  interesting  and  instructive. 

Gen.  Burr.  I  wTant  to  say  merely  this,  Senator,  which  is  perhaps 
repeating  what  I  have  already  said,  and  that  is  that  I  can  not  put  too 
much  emphasis  on  this  question  of  consolidation  of  procurement  and 
storage  and  finance  and  transportation.  It  is  sound  business  policy. 
All  of  our  business  corporations  that  amount  to  anything,  and  have 
any  system  at  all,  have  a  single  purchasing  agent.  Take  the  United 
Fruit  Co.,  which,  as  vou  know,  has  a  fleet  of  steamers,  and  which 
practically  runs  colonies  in  Central  and  South  America;  it  has  stores, 
hospitals,  schools,  transportation  lines,  and  so  forth,  and  it  has  a 
single  purchasing  agent,  who  purchases  medicines,  hospital  supplies, 
subsistence,  clothing,  engineering  materials,  steamboats,  and  every- 
thing that  it  uses,  and  tne  War  Department  will  not  get  down  to  a 
practical  business  basis  until  we  are  permitted  to  carry  through  this 
consolidation  that  was  begun  by  Gen.  Goethals. 

The  Chairman.  You  still  have  some  more  development  work  to  do 
along  that  line  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  No; but  unless  we  receive  congressional  authorization, 
we  go  back,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  the  prewar  condition. 

As  I  said  before,  the  bureau  system  did  not  work  in  an  emergency, 
and  it  never  will  work.  This  bill  has  some  very  plain  provisions, 
empowering  the  President  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  these  various 
corps  and  to  transfer  the  duties  from  one  to  another. 

The  Navy  Department  had  the  old  bureau  system  back  in  the 
eighties.    I  think  it  was  Secretary  Whitney  who  first  started  working 
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out  the  system  of  consolidation  for  the  Navy  supply  system.  He  did 
it  against  great  opposition  of  the  various  bureaus,  but  he  put  it 
through,  and  his  successors,  Mr.  Herbert  and  others,  followed  it  up. 
To-day  the  Navy  Department  has  a  single  supply  bureau,  which 
purchases  practically  everything  that  the  Navy  procures. 

It  purchases  everything  that  the  Navy  requires.  There  was  not  f 
much  trouble — of  course  their  problem  was  not  nearly  as  large  as 
ours — but  there  was  not  much  trouble  and  not  much  heard  of  the 
Navy  supply  system  during  the  war,  because  the  Navy  had  a  work- 
able system.  It  bought  boats,  boat  equipment,  subsistence,  medical 
stores,  and  equipment  for  hospitals,  munitions  and  engineering  sup- 
plies— everything  is  done  through  the  one  system.  If  you  will  look 
up  the  law  under  which  the  Navy  has  done  all  that,  you  will  find  that 
it  is  all  comprised  in  two  lines,  to  the  effect  that  the  Executive  shall 

Prescribe  the  duties  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Navy.  That  is  the 
Tavy  authority  for  a  consolidated  supply  system,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  is  written  in  here  in  a  little  different  language.  The  system  is 
working  there,  and  it  will  work  with  us. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  General,  you  know  that  there  is  a  feel- 
ing that  the  Army  is  reluctant  to  dispose  of  its  materials  and  equip- 
ment hastily.  It  is  so  long  since  they  were  oversupplied  that  they 
are  rather  enjoying  it,  and  they  are  holding  onto  it.  From  the  tax- 
payer's standpoint,  that  is  creating  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  man  who  has  to  vote  for  a  revenue  act,  it  also 
causes  a  good  deal  of  anxiety.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  whether 
there  are  any  supplies  or.materials  which  are  held  up  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  proper  legislation  has  not  been  passed,  or  proper  arrange- 
ments made  which  could  be  disposed  of  so  as  to  stop  this  waste, 
delay,  and  cost  of  the  supervision  and  care  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  No,  Senator,  I  know  of  no  other  supplies,  and  -with 
regard  to  the  general  proposition,  instead  of  trying  to  hold  up  these 
supplies,  my  office,  and  the  Director  of  Sales  is  under  my  office,  is 
trying  to  get  rid  of  these  surplus  supplies.  We  have  an  ever-present 
question  with  us  as  to  how  we  are  to  store  and  care  for  them.  Our 
estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  inland  storage  facilities  were 
$60,000,000,  just  simply  to  store  and  care  for  the  stuff  we  have  on 
hand.  We  thought  we  were  squeezing  that  estimate  to  about  the 
lowest  we  could,  but  we  got  only  $30,000,000,  and  we  are  right  up 
against  the  proposition  of  having  to  get  rid  of  these  stores  or  having 
them  spoil  on  our  hands;  that  is,  deteriorate  and  become  less  valu- 
able. That  is  one  of  the  great  anxieties  of  our  office,  to  get  rid  of 
these  stores. 

Senator  Thomas.  In  other  words,  the  popular  feeling  is  entirely 
erroneous  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  May  I  digress  from  this  subject  that  is 
under  consideration,  General,  to  ask  you  about  another  matter? 
Under  this  proposed  reorganization  you  have  a  General  Staff  con- 
sisting of  about  546  officers  ?  £ 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  is  the  present  General  Staff,  less 
than  a  hundred  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Why  that  great  increase  ? 
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Gen.  Burr.  We  will  have  a  larger  Army.  It  provides  for  a 
larger  overhead  to  take  care  of  the  system  of  training  that  is  laid 
down  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Army  as  laid  down  in  that 
bill— now,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  that  subject — con- 
tains rather  a  large  overhead  to  take  care  not  only  of  the  duties  of 
the  Army  as  we  conceived  them  in  prewar  days,  but  also  this  training 
duty. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Could  not  a  smaller  overhead  take  care 
by  detail  of  this  training  that  you  speak  of,  and  take  care  of  other 
branches  of  the  service,  without  the  men  being  members  of  the 
General  Staff  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  Practically  it  makes  no  difference  what  you  call 
them;  if  men  are  going  to  do  certain  duties  they  must  have  certain 
powers.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  call  the  officer  a  General 
Staff  officer,  a  staff  officer,  or  a  line  officer,  if  you  detail  him  to  do  a 
certain  duty  he  must  be  given  the  authority  to  do  that.  In  the  or- 
ganization as  laid  down  by  the  experts  who  wrote  this  bill  they 
nave  prescribed  a  certain  number  of  General  Staff  officers.  I  am 
not  sure— I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  have  just  added  them  up,  and  there  are 
546,  with  189  privates  of  the  first  class.  That  is  the  largest  number 
in  any  particular  grade.  There  are  21  corporals  only.  There  are 
63  sergeants,  63  battalion  sergeants  major,  and  so  forth.  That  is 
the  enlisted  personnel.  They  would  te  transferred  from  other 
units,  other  organizations,  from  some  other  branch  of  the  service 
probably.  Could  not  that  be  done  without  making  them  members 
of  the  staff  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  do  not  know  how  this  bill,  as  fax  as  the  personnel 
was  concerned,  was  drawn  up,  but  I  should  say  those  would  be  en- 
listed for  a  special  purpose,  that  they  are  intended  to  be  enlisted 
clerks. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Then  those  men — I  have  no  objection  to 
detailing  the  enlisted  personnel  to  those  duties. 

Gen.  Burr.  No. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan;  but  they  would 
not  cut  much  ice  when  they  got  into  society  with  tne  major  generals 
and  the  other  higher  ranking  officers,  woula  they  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  No;  I  think  they  are  intended  to  do  clerical  duties; 
to  be  assigned  to  headquarters  at  various  places  as  enlisted  clerks 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  what  I  am  seeking  to  get  at.  I  do 
not  understand  why  these  people  should  be  put  on  tne  General  Staff, 
when  they  could  be  assigned  from  other  branches  of  the  service  to 
do  this  clerical  work. 

Gen.  Burr.  They  could. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  is  some  prejudice  against  a  general 
staff,  so  called,  both  in  the  Army  and  in  civil  life,  and  the  larger  you 
make  it  the  more  you  increase  tnat  prejudice. 

Gen.  Burr.  Well,  of  course  I  do  not  share  that  prejudice  as  to 
General  Staff  officers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  know.  I  can  not  say  that  I  do;  but 
there  is  a  general  prejudice. 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  has  always  been  a  fight  here  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the  House  and  the  Senate  committees, 
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as  to  the  number  of  men  composing  the  General  Staff  and  what  their 
duties  will  be,  and  it  will  probably  come  up  again  in  this  discussion 
of  the  reorganization  of  the  Army. 

Now,  there  is  another  proposition  I  want  to  ask  you  about.  Whv 
should  the  Chief  of  Staff  take  a  ranking  precedence  over  all  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  ?  That  was  never  the  rule  until  within  the  last  two  f 
or  three  years,  when  that  provision  was  put  on  as  a  rider  to  some 
pending  bill  in  the  Senate.  Take  the  Chief  of  Staff,  for  whom  I  have 
a  very  high  regard,  and  he  outranks  the  man  who  commanded  the 
armies  in  France.     Why  is  that  necessary? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  think  the  man  who  is  in  Washington,  who  is  giving 
orders  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War  while  he  is  so  associated 
with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  is  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  President,  should  take  precedence  over  all  other  officers  of  the 
Army.  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  have  had  quite  a  number  of  Chiefs 
of  Staff  who  were  not  senior  officers.  I  do  not  think  Gen.  Bell,  when 
he  was  Chief  of  Staff,  was  senior  officer,  but  as  Chief  of  Staff  he  took 
rank  and  precedence  over  the  other  officers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  long  has  that  rule  been  in  vogue  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  can  not  tell  you  definitely,  but  I  think  it  has  been  a 
number  of  years,  and  very  probably  it  is  written  into  the  General 
Staff  act  of  1903,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  may  be.  I  was  thinking  it  was  only  of 
recent  origin. 

Senator  Thomas.  Would  not  he  rank  in  fact  ?  Would  not  the 
orders  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  control  with  everyone  ?  * 

Gen.  Burr.  I  think  that  fact  should  be  written  into  substantive 
law. 

Senator  Thomas.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  necessary. 

Gen.  Burr.  That  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  should  rank  over  all  other  persons. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  am  just  asking  you,  not  in  criticism,  but 
to  know  the  reason. 

Gen.  Burr.  You  see  conditions  are  constantly  changing.  The 
distinguished  general  who  has  commanded  our  forces  in  France,  and 
the  distinguished  general  who  is  at  present  Chief  of  Staff  will  not 
continue  forever.  Ten  years  from  now  they  will  have  passed  to  the 
retired  list,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  take  a  much  younger  officer 
and  make  him  Chief  of  Staff,  and  if  he  is  made  Chief  of  Staff  ne  should 
take  rank  and  precedence  over  those  to  whom  he  gives  orders  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  President. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  believe  in  the  creation  of  a  General 
Staff,  that  the  staff  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  bureaus  ?  What 
I  mean  is  this,  the  complaint  has  been  frequent  here  that  the  staff 
officers  not  only  do  the  staff  work,  but  really  control  the  bureaus. 

Gen.  Burr.  I  think  there  should  be  absolute  separation. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  do  too,  General. 

Gen.  Burr.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  I  have  been  in  charge  of  my 
office  as  an  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  I  have  been  attempting  to  sepa-£ 
rate  the  operating  services  from  my  office.     I  will  admit  that  during  * 
the  war,  when  things  had  to  be  done  very  quickly,  my  predecessor, 
Gen.  Goethals,  who  was  a  very  strong  man,  reached  down  once  in  a 
while  and  did  things  by  simply  forcing  them.     In  other  words,  he 
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operated,  and  if  he  could  not  get  things  done  otherwise  he  went  down 
and  did  them  himself  or  got  somebody  else  to  do  them. 

Senator  Thomas.  He  got  results. 

Gen.  Bubr.  He  got  results,  but  with  the  passing  of  the  emergency, 
I  have  been  trying  to  get  back  more  nearly  to  what  I  think  we  should 
A  have,  and  that  is,  my  office  should  be  a  General  Staff  office,  super- 
^  vising  and  coordinating  only  and  should  require  the  operating  services 
in  the  bureaus  and  new  services  to  carry  on  their  operating  functions, 
and  of  course  if  they  do  not  promptly  and  properly  I  think  it  is  my 
duty  to  put  some  one  there  who  will. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Does  this  bill  keep  in  vogue  what  is  known 
as  the  Manchu  law  ?     You  know,  under  the  old  system— — 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes;  I  know  what  you  refer  to.     I  think  it  does. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Under  the  old  system  you  would  get  a 
man  in  here,  and  there  were  some  men  connected  with  the  General 
Staff  who  had  been  here  for  thirty-odd  years — permanently.  Now, 
to  avoid  that  condition,  and  to  give  the  other  men  of  the  line  an 
opportunity  once  in  a  while,  they  passed  the  Manchu  law,  which 
reouired  practical  rotation. 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes;  I  know  of  that. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  So  many  years  of  service  on  the  staff  and 
then  back  to  the  line,  back  to  their  places.  Don't  you  think  that 
ought  to  be  observed  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  think  so,  Senator.  I  will  admit  that  I  did  not  read 
the  bill  with  that  in  mind.  I  have  served  thirty-odd  years,  and  this 
is  my  first  tour  of  duty  in  Washington,  so  I  was  not  particularly 
concerned. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  know  that  in  the  early  days  of  your 
service  vou  did  not  have  much  chance  to  get  here,  either  ? 

Gen.  IJurr.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  read  the  bill,  or  as  I  understand  this  bill,  the 
detail  to  the  General  Staff  is  limited  to  four  years,  and  then  the 
officer  must  go  back  to  his  branch  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes.  But  the  trouble  the  Senator  was  speaking  of 
was  not  confined  to  the  General  Staff  officers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  was  to  Staff  Corps  and  to  departments. 

Gen.  Burr.  Anyone  getting  a  job  in  Washington  stayed  here  just 
as  long  as  he  could. 

wSenator  Thomas.  You  mean  in  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  to  be  asked  of  Gen. 
Burr.  If  not,  we  thank  you  very  much,  Gen.  Burr.  Gen.  Hines, 
will  you  take  the  stand,  please  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  BRIG.  GEN.  FRANK  T.  HINES,  CHIEF  OF  THE 
TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE  OF  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  full  name  and  rank,  please. 

Gen.  Hikes.  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines,  Chief  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Service  of  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  to  the  stenographer  your  assign- 
ments from  the  beginning  of  the  war  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  In  June,  1917,  from  captain  of  the  Coast  Artillery 
Corps  at  Fort  Monroe  I  was  ordered  to  Washington  as  one  of  the 
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Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
purchase  of  Army  transportation  and  motor  trucks? 

Gen.  Burr.  No. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  You  know  nothing  about  the  motor 
truck  situation  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  No;  but  I  know  pretty  generally  the  motor  truck 
situation  now.  w 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Would  you  kindly  state  it  to  the 
committee  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  The  Motor  Transport  Corps  has  set  aside  in  different 
warehouses  its  necessary  motor  equipment  for  the  Army  as  indicated, 
and  the  amount  beyond  that  in  this  country  has  been  declared  sur- 
plus. It  comprises,  I  think,  about  36,000  trucks.  All  of  those 
trucks  are  more  or  less  of  a  nonstandard  character.  Standard  trucks 
we  are  saving  for  the  service,  and  the  nonstandard  trucks  have  been 
declared  surplus.  They  are  being  turned  over  to  the  Agricultural 
Department  and  the  rost  Office  Department,  and  I  think  to  one 
other  department,  under  provisions  of  Congressional  acts  providing 
for  such  disposition. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  sav  that  vou  are 
trying  to  turn  them  over,  would  it  not,  as  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  not  absorbed  many  of  them,  and  would  you  say  that  was 
going  to  be  an  adequate  way  to  get  rid  of  those  trucks  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  understand  on  June  5  or  6  all  of  those  trucks  were 
allotted  to  the  various  departments,  and  they  are  being  turned  over 
as  fast  as  we  can  get  shipping  instructions  from  those  departments. 
I  did  not  assume  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  the  Agricultural 
Department  taking  them,  because  they  are  turning  over  to  the  good 
roads  organizations  of  the  various  States,  and  when  you  divide  that 
number  of  trucks  amongst  the  various  States,  there  would  not  be  so 
many  to  each  State. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Over  in  my  State,  at  the  Raritait 
Arsenal — and  I  will  probably  be  there  to-morrow — and  at  Morgan, 
I  am  told  that  there  are  a  number  of  trucks  parked  in  the  open,  sub- 
ject to  weather,  and  that  there  is  very  little  care  taken  of  them,  and 
that  they  are  deteriorating  rapidly. 

Senator  Thomas.  We  passed  a  bill  for  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  Army  officers  to  take  care  of  them,  and  that  is  delayed  in  the  House. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Statements  come  to  my  office  every 
day,  protests  from  the  citizens,  the  taxpayers,  over  the  fact  that 
customers  have  to  go  into  the  open  market  and  buy  cars  and  motor 
trucks  at  high  prices,  and  that  the  Government  is  holding;  useless 
trucks  there  that  might  be  sold.  That  is  creating  a  very  bad  impres- 
sion and  criticisms  of  the  Army  and  its  policy. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  think  their  attention  ought  to  be  called  to  the 
action  of  the  House  in  delaying  that  bill. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Senator,  is  that  reallv  the  reason  ? 

Senator  Thomas.  Well,  it  has  certainly  contributed  to  the  situa- 
tion, if  the  testimony  given  before  our  committee  by  Army  officers 
in  support  of  the  bill  is  reliable,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is.  ^ 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  would  be  with  reference  principally 
to  the  care  of  the  trucks  certainly,  but  in  some  degree  with  the  dis- 
tribution or  disposition  of  them;  but  the  outstanding  fact  is  that 
we  have  billions — I  do  not  think  that  is  an  extravagant  statement — 
of  money  invested  in  surplus  products  and  supplies  of  all  kinds- 
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that  were  secured  in  anticipation  of  a  protracted  war,  and  now,  duo 
to  the  lack  of  officers,  consequent  upon  the  reduction  of  the  Army, 
much  of  that  is  suffering  from  waste  and  from  the  elements,  etc., 
and  deteriorating  at  the  rate  of  millions  per  year.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  the  keeping'  of  trucks  exposed  to  atmospheric 
conditions,  as  Senator  Frelinghuysen  and  I  learned  during  our 
investigation  of  aircraft  conditions  last  year,  is  very  deleterious. 
There  is  no  question  about  it,  and  it  ought  not  to  be. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  think  it  could  be  ameliorated  if  we  could  get 
a  little  more  cooperation  between  the  two  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  same  thing  is  reported  with  reference 
to  Camp  Holabird,  over  near  Baltimore. 

Senator  Thomas.  It  is  true  everywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  acquainted  with  those  facts,  General  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  No.  I  have  never  been  to  this  New  Jersey  arsenal, 
nor  to  Camp  Holabird. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  you  familiar  with  what  was  done  with 
the  surplusage  of  trucks  overseas  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  understand  those  are  being  disposed  of  over  there. 
We  are  not  bringing  back  any  trucks. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  you  are  not  bringing  back  any  cars, 
either  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  No;  those  are  being  sold. 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  soldier  who  was  over  there,  and  who 
claims  to  have  seen  this,  states  that  he  saw  piled  up  a  long  string  of 
trucks  and  automobiles  in  a  row,  extending  a  long  distance,  and 
that  they  .then  drove  a  caterpillar  truck  over  them  and  scrapped 
them,  and  then  sold  them  for  3  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  That  was  either  a  wonderful  tractor  or 
a  wonderful  liar. 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  caterpillar  truck  would  certainly  go  over 
them. 

Senator  Thomas.  There  is  this  element  of  probability  about  it. 
We  can  not  dispose  of  any  of  that  stuff  to  the  French  Government, 
because  the  minister  of  the  interior  forbids  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  read  in  the  papers  quite 
recently  that  the  American  authorities  had  sold  in  bulk  practically 
all  the  stuff  that  we  had  in  France  that  is  salable  for  $400,000,000  to 
the  French  Government. 

Gen.  Burr.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Sutherland.  We  sold  a  great  deal  of  it  recently  in  bulk. 
I  think  there  was  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  recently 
upon  that  subject,  by  someone  connected  with  the  commission  that 
is  over  there  now. 

Gen.  Burr.  I  understand  they  are  selling  that  stuff  over  there. 
Judge  Parker  is  on  the  liquidation  commission  in  charge  of  the  matter. 

Senator  Thomas.  Let  me  add  to  my  remarks  concerning  the  action 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the  French  Government,  by  saying 
that  that  applied  to  citizens  and  private  purchasers.  This  sale 
referred  to  was  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  storage  of  these  trucks  and  their  care 
come  under  your  administrative  jurisdiction  ? 
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That  would  permit  the  War  Department  operating  only  what 
transports  are  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  you  would  build  up  a 
fleet  which  can  be  used  if  you  need  it,  and  which  can  continue  to 
handle  commerce  if  you  do  not  need  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  think  that  can  be  done  under  the 
Army  service  better  than  the  Navy  ?  f 

Gen.  Hines.  Yes,  Senator:  I  do. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Wny? 

Gen.  Hines.  For  this  reason.  The  Army  transoorts  carry  Army 
personnel.  The  Navy  personnel  operated  them  during  the  war  simply 
because  the  conditions  of  this  war,  I  believe,  were  different  than  we 
may  expect  to  meet  again.  In  other  words,  we  had  a  naval  personnel 
available.  If  the  plan  that  I  have  proposed  goes  into  effect,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  build  up  a  reserve  of  shins,  I  think  we  should  build 
up  a  reserve  of  men,  and  when  a  ship  goes  into  the  service  of  the  War 
Department,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  take  its  crew  off  and  put 
naval  crew  or  an  Army  crew  or  any  other  crew  on.  I  think  the  crew 
that  is  on  the  boat  at  the  time  it  is  turned  over  should  go  into  the 
service  and  operate,  and  that  should  be  the  place  for  those  who  are 
serving  on  the  ship,  serve  their  coimtry. 

The  Navy  has  a  verv  important  r6le  to  fill  in  our  national  defense, 
and  that  is  the  first  line  of  defense,  and  if  they  are  called  upon  to 
perform  it,  it  will  require  all  of  their  energies  and  all  of  their  personnel. 

During  the  past  emergency  they  were  not  required  to  operate  their 
capital  ships,  and  many  of  the  other  activities  of  the  Navy  which  they 
would  be  called  upon  probably  in  another  emergency. 

In  time  of  peace  the  War  Department  feels  that  our  transports,  the 
ones  we  operate,  should  be  operated  by  civilian  crews,  except  the 
smaller  craft  in  harbor  work,  our  mine  planters,  and  things  of  that 
kind,  which  for  very  apparent  reasons  should  be  manned  by  enlisted 
personnel. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  What  is  the  capacity  of  all  the  trans- 
ports you  have  available,  including  the  German  ships  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  Right  to-day? 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  The  carrying  capacity,  yes. 

General  Hines.  I  would  like  to  go  back  just  a  little  and  then  bring 
up  to  your  question.  The  carrying  capacity  of  the  American  flagshir  s 
on  November  11  was  110,000.  immediately  following  the  armis- 
tice the  Chief  of  Staff  gave  instructions  that  the  fleet  should  be  in- 
creased as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  with  all  the  tonnage  available  suit- 
able for  that  purpose,  to  bring  the  American  forces  home.  That 
resulted  in  converting  56  of  the  fastest  and  most  suitable  type  of 
cargo  carriers  into  troop  ships,  so  that  during  the  month  of  July  we 
haa  a  total  capacity  of  American  flagships  of  3(i3,000.  We  landed  in 
New  York  during  the  month  of  June  345,000  men,  and  embarked 
from  French  ports  during  the  same  period  301 ,000.  That  fleet  to-day, 
however,  has  been  diminished,  the  necessities  disappearing  quite 
rapidly  with  the  return  of  the  forces.  We  are  now  returning  snips  to 
their  commercial  trades,  and  since  November  11,  the  War  Depart, 
ment  has  released  to  the  Shipping  Board  over  404  vessels.  Of  twF 
troop  fleet  that  I  have  just  referred  to,  Senator,  we  have  redelivered 
18  vessels  with  a  total  troop  capacity  of  703  officers  and  33,000  men, 
and  we  have  scheduled  for  redelivery  on  next  arrival  in  Atlantic  ports, 
42  other  vessels,  with  a  total  capacity  of  2,003  officers  and  99,000  men. 
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We  have  operating  in  our  fleet  at  the  present  time  1 0  ex-German 
vessels,  taken  over  after  the  armistice,  under  an  agreement  entered 
into  at  Brussels;  for  which  the  War  Department  is  paying  charter 
hire.  Those  vessels  are  to  be  returned  to  the  Inter-Allied  Transport 
Council  as  soon  as  we  are  through  using  them  for  our  return  troop 
Auovement. 

Senator  Sutherland.  These  were  German  vessels  that  were 
interned  in  ports  other  than  ours  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  In  German  ports. 

Senator  Thomas.  Does  that  include  the  Imperatorf 

Gen.  Hines.  Those  in  Atlantic  ports,  including  the  Imperator,  are 
being  conditioned  for  immediate  redelivery. 

Senator  Freunghuysen.  What  I  wanted  to  find  out  is  this: 
You  spoke  of  the  retention  of  these  German  ships  for  the  Army 
for  transport  purposes,  available  for  transport  purposes.  You  have 
other  transports,  have  you,  under  the  control  of  the  Quartermaster 
Department  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them  very  old. 

Senator  Freunghuysen.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  transports 
that  you  have  and  those  that  you  would  take  over,  if  you  acquired 
the  German  vessels  1  How  many  troops  could  you  transport  on  one 
voyage? 

&en.  Hines.  Approximately  142,000  men. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  American  bottoms  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  No.  There  would  be  more  than  that  in  American 
bottoms.  We  have  demonstrated  that  by  taking  vessels  over  owned 
by  the  Shipping  Board  and  vessels  that  are  owned  by  American 
concerns  under  the  American  flag  that  we  could  reach  a  capacity  of 
363,000. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  American  bottoms  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  In  American  bottoms. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Without  the  aid  of  the  French  or  British? 

Gen.  Hines.  Yes.     It  may  be  of  interest 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  a  surprise  to  me.  When  did  you 
reach  that  maximum  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  During  June  and  July. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  This  last  July  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like,  on  that  point,  if  it  is  not 
taking  up  too  much  time,  just  to  give  you  some  totals. 

Of  the  total  American  forces  in  France  on  November  11,  1918, 
2.086,000  in  round  numbers,  there  were  embarked  from  France  for 
the  United  States  between  November  11,  1918,  and  June  30,  1919, 
1,610,074  men;  1,338,620  men,  or  84  per  cent  of  the  total,  were 
returned  in  American  flag  ships;  138,445,  or  8  per  cent  of  the  total, 
were  returned  in  British  or  British-controlled  ships;  40,418,  or  2 
per  cent,  were  returned  in  French  flag  ships;  46,466,  or  3  per  cent, 
were  returned  in  Italian  flag  ships,  and  46,125  in  ships  of  other 
countries.  That  includes  the  Dutch  and  the  Spanish  vessels  which 
Mfere  obtained  under  agreements  made  following  the  armistice. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  taking  of 
the  men  over  ?    Have  you  got  the  figures  on  that  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  them.  In  going  to  France — this 
is  from  May,  1917,  to  November,  including  the  entire  month  of 
November,  some  troops  did  go  over  afterwards  to  replace  others — 
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the  American  flag  ships  carried  898,000,  in  round  numbers,  or  44  per 
cent;  the  British  1,047,000,  or  51  per  cent;  the  French  49,000,  or 
2  per  cent;  the  Italians  62,000,  or  3  per  cent. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  So  you  practically  wiped  out  the  foreign 
bottoms  as  carriers  of  troops  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  On  the  return  movement;  yes,  sir.  f 

Senator  Chamberlain.  When  did  the  maximum  of  American  car- 
riage take  place  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  In  June  and  July,  1919. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  did  you  eliminate  the  foreign  ships? 

Gen.  Hines.  We  found  that  we  did  not  need  them.  After  we 
equipped  our  converted  cargo  ships,  it  was  unnecessary  to  use  them 
longer,  but  bearing  on  that  point,  I  would  like  to  state  that,  even  if  we 
hadneeded  them,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  obtained  from 
the  Allies  the  same  assistance  in  returning  our  Army  that  they  gave  us 
in  going  over. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Why? 

Gen.  Hines.  Great  Britain  had  to  return  her  Canadian  troops,  the 
Australian  troops,  and  the  New  Zealanders. 

The  Chairman.  And  India  troops  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  And  Indian  troops;  and  practically  required  all  her 
tonnage  to  do  that.  You  probably  are  all  familiar  with  what  took 
place  m  England,  during  the  height  of  our  return  movement,  with 
reference  to  the  Canadian  troops.  They  bitterly  complained,  in  fact 
rioted,  because  the  British  were  unable  to  return  the  Canadians  at  the 
rate  the  United  States  was  returning  the  Americans. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  we  lend  them  any  assistance  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  We  offered  it,  and  at  that  time  they  found  it  was  not 
necessary.  We  offered  to  assist  them  if  need  oe,  and  we  could 
readily  have  done  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  that  have  retarded  the  return  of  our 
own  boys  if  you  had  done  that  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  No,  sir.  We  had  reached  a  point,  as  of  course  you 
can  readily  understand,  having  the  large  numbers  coming  home, 
where  it  was  practically  out  of  tne  question  to  completely  load  all  of 
our  ships.  No  doubt  tne  committee  will  be  interested  in  this  diagram, 
which  shows  the  troop  movement  going  to  France. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Is  this  the  table  which  is  in  "  America 
in  the  War"? 

Gen.  Hines.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  table  made  up  for  my  annual  report. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  We  paid  pretty  high  prices  for  space  in 
shipping  the  men  over,  didn't  we? 

Uen.  Hines.  No,  sir.  I  consider  that  the  rate  agreed  upon  with 
the  British  was  a  very  fair  rate,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  will 
actually  cover  thejr  cost.  That  matter,  if  you  will  remember,  was 
one  of  considerable  controversy.  It  was  first  agreed  that  we  would 
pay  the  British  for  the  actual  cost  of  transportation.  That  was 
tentatively  agreed  to  by  Lord  Reading  and  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
October.  The  British  soon  found  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  de 
mine,  at  least  without  unnecessary  delay,  what  the  actual  costs  wer 
That  resulted  in  the  department  sending  me  abroad  in  January,  to 
see  if  I  could  reach  an  agreement  with  them  on  this  matter,  and  an 
agreement  was  reached,  and  instead  of  attempting  to  determine  fully 
all  of  the  actual  costs  that  would  enter  into  this  we  agreed  on  a  flat 
rate. 
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I  did  that  simply  because,  after  going  over  some  of  the  data  which 
the  British  had  compiled,  I  felt  convinced  that  it  would  be  years — 
probably  10  or  15  years  at  least — before  the  British  Government 
would  actually  know  how  much  that  operation  cost.     The  part  that 
they  played  in  transporting  our  Army  to  France  consisted  in  with- 
drawing from  all  parts  of  the  globe  something  like  180  different 
Vessels.    Some  vessels  did  not  make  more  than  one  trip.     They  had  to 
fit  them  out  at  great  expense.     A  number  of  them  were  fitted  in  our 
own  ports,  regardless  of  cost,  and  they  had  to  refit  them  in  returning 
them  to  their  owners. 
Senator  Sutherland.  At  their  expense  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  At  their  expense.  The  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween Lord  Reading  and  myself  for  the  War  Department  contem- 
plates the  payment  on  a  per  head  basis  to  cover  all  costs,  claims,  and 
damages  whatsoever,  and  that  figures  out  on  a  per  capita  basis  as 
$81.75. 
Senator  Chamberlain.  Per  man? 
Gen.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Have  you  paid  it  ? 
Gen.  Hines.  We  have  paid  the  greater  part  of  it. 
Senator  Sutherland.  For  a  single  trip,  one  way? 
Gen.  Hines.  Yes.    Comparing  that  with  what  I  know  are  our  own 
costs,  which  are  incomplete  as  yet,  I  feel  sure  that  that  is  a  reasonable 
rate,  especially  when  you  consider  that  the  British  Government  was 
responsible  for  the  destruction  of  these  vessels,  and  they  lost  in  that 
service  a  valuable  fleet,  headed  by  the  Justicia,  a  very  valuable  ship, 
which  was  owned  by  the  Dutch,  and  will  probably  cost  the  British 
Government  something  like  $12,000,000  to  replace  or  pay  for. 
Senator  Chamberlain.  A  cargo  ship? 
Gen.  Hines.  A  troop  ship. 
Senator  Sutherland.  Was  it  all  insured  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  They  carried  their  own  risk,  like  we  did.  And  then, 
in  addition  to  that,  there  were  many  indirect  costs.  The  cargo  cut 
out  of  the  ships  used,  which  you  aU  Know  was  badly  needed  in  Great 
Britain  at  that  time,  figured  at  the  cargo  rate  of  $60  per  ton,  amounts, 
as  an  indirect  cost,  although  it  was  eliminated  in  our  discussions,  to 
something  like  $176,000,000. 

Their  first  claim — and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  what  they 
could  have  supported  it — was  for  a  flat  rate  of  $150  per  man.  I  felt 
that  we  could  not  accept  that  rate,  simply  because  it  would  result  in 
the  rate  being  higher  than  our  own  costs,  and  I  thought  that  the  people 
in  this  country  would  criticize  a  settlement  of  that  kind,  and  it  would 
be  as  unfortunate  for  them  as  it  would  have  been  for  us,  and  in  reach- 
ing the  agreed  rate  it  was  necessary  to  cut  out  all  indirect  costs  and 
get  down  as  near  as  possible  to  actual  costs. 

I  believe  that  when  I  get  through  tabulating  all  of  our  own  costs, 
that  our  rates  will  run  very  close  to  that,  and  although  the  straight 
operating  cost  on  some  of  our  ships,  which  I  think  are  probably  as 

•mcient  as  any  that  have  operated  in  the  Atlantic,  the  costs  run  all 
be  way  from  $39  up  to  $55  per  man,  without  including,  the  cost  of 
original  fitting  out,  which  of  course  is  spread  over  a  large  number  of 
troops,  and  will  be  a  small  part  as  a  pro  rata  share  for  each  man  car- 
ried on  any  particular  ship. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  The  cost  to  us  for  French  and  Italian 
ships  was  about  the  same  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  No,  sir.  The  French  insisted  upon  the  actual  cost, 
and  they  have  not  submitted  all  of  their  vouchers,  and  the  account 
has  not  been  settled,  but  as  near  as  I  can  tell,  their  costs  are  going 
to  run  very  close  to  $100  a  man.  * 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  does  not  include  prospective  profit! 
on  cargoes,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  No,  sir;  nothing  of  that  kind.  That  was  all  elimi- 
nated. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  When  this  embarkation  force  was  about  to 
be  organized,  did  not  you  find  that  the  ports  of  embarkation,  that 
the  warehouses  at  the  points  of  embarkation,  were  blocked  with 
freight  and  the  warehouses  of  the  industrial  centers  were  in  the  same 
condition  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  I  would  like  to  go  over  that  point  if  it  is  not  taking 
up  too  much  time  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Gen.  Hines.  When  the  Embarkation  Service  was  organized,  it 
started  out  to  carry  out  the  functions  given  in  the  original  order  of 
controlling  the  movement  of  troops  and  supplies  from  the  point  of 
origin  overseas.  That  control  was  not  sufficient,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  it  only  controlled  the  movement  of  troops  and  supplies  going 
overseas  and  in  no  way  controlled  the  movement  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies inland,  and  this  brought  into  being  the  larger  organization  of 
the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division.  The  necessity  for  doing 
these  things  was  apparent,  and  this  division  controlled  the  move- 
ment of  troops  and  supplies  from  the  initial  point  to  whatever  point 
they  were  destined,  whether  it  was  in  the  United  States  or  overseas. 
That  was  accomplished  by  expanding  and  placing  under  one  central 
control — that  control  was  Gen.  Goethals  at  that  time — the  Embarka- 
tion Service,  which  then  had  authority  to  control  the  movement  of 
supplies  overseas ;  the  Inland  Traffic  Service,  which  had  the  handling  of 
movements  in  the  United  States,  and  the  heading  up  and  coordinat- 
ing all  the  movements  with  those  of  the  Allies. 

At  that  time,  if  the  General  Staff— and  I  will  say  it  was  the  General 
Staff — had  not  taken  control  over  the  situation,  the  condition  then 
existing  in  the  seaports  would  have  blocked  the  movement  of  sup- 
plies overseas  for  the  United  States,  and,  in  my  opinion,  within  a 
very  short  time,  would  have  blocked  the  movement  of  supplies  for 
the  Allies,  and  this  would  have  undoubtedly  had  a  very  great  and 
disastrous  effect  on  the  outcome  of  the  war. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  When  was  that  situation  relieved  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  That  situation  was  relieved — the  start  of  it — was  in 
January.  It  was  not  until  April  of  1918  that  the  agencies  were 
coordinated  so  that  the  thing  commenced  to  clear  up. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  When  did  you  first  abolish  this  priority 
system  which  each  bureau  had?  For  instance,  the  system  which 
you  found  under  which  the  Ordnance  Department,  or  any  other  d^ 
partment,  had  the  right  to  give  priority  of  shipment  to  supplies  ?    P 

Gen.  Hines.  Yes;  that  was  abolished  with  the  creation  of  the  In- 
land Traffic  Service. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  When  ? 
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Gen.  Hines.  In  April,  1918.  At  that  time  the  Embarkation 
Service,  which  had  operated  from  August,  19l7,  had  a  release  sys- 
tem, but  that  release  system  was  not  of  any  value  unless  it  was  co- 
ordinated with  all  the  other  systems. 

I  can  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  at  that  time  there  was  just  as  great 
a  competition  between  the  bureaus  in  the  shipment  of  supplies  over- 

as  as  there  was  in  the  purchasing  of  supplies.  The  bureaus  all  had 
transportation  agencies.  They  were  intensely  interested,  and 
properly  so  I  should  say,  in  getting  their  supplies  to  the  front  first. 
That  resulted  in  a  bureau  making  shipments  without  regard  to  the 
needs  of  any  other  bureau  and  without  regard  as  to  whether  the 
supplies  they  were  shipping  were  the  supplies  which  were  needed 
first  overseas. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  did  not  get  that  corrected  until  the 
summer  of  1918? 

Gen.  Hines.  Yes.  We  got  that  corrected  quite  early.  May  I  be 
permitted  to  read  an  extract  from  this  report  on  that  subject  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  am  getting  at  this,  General,  because  I 
want  to  find  out  if  I  can  the  necessity  for  this  corps  that  you  have 
now  in  future  contingencies. 

Gen.  Hines.  Yes,  sir.  The  order  establishing  the  Inland  Traffic 
Service,  I  think,  Senator,  is  the  one  which  you  referred  to,  which 
was  taken  over,  or  that  is,  reestablished  under  Office  Order  No.  151 
of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  dated  February  4, 
1918. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Gen.  Hines.  Before  that  the  Director  of  Inland  Traffic,  which  was 
established  earlier  than  that,  February  4,  1918,  the  Director  of  In- 
land Traffic  took  charge  of  the  inland  traffic  situation. 

The  original  orcter  establishing  the  Inland  Traffic  Service  was, 
Office  Order  No.  151,  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  dated 
February  4,  1918.  On  July  19,  1918,  Office  Order  No.  38,  Purchase, 
Storage  "and  Traffic  Division,  General  Staff,  1918,  directed  that  the 
Inland  Traffic  Service  take  over  all  of  those  duties  formerly  per- 
formed by  the  Inland  Transportation  Branch.  This  order  estab- 
blished  branch  and  district  offices  at  points  throughout  the  United 
States,  which  supervised  the  War  Department  traffic  in  designated 
territory  and  provided  representatives  at  the  various  largest  stations, 
depots,  warehouses,  camps,  etc. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  recall  the  matter  because  at  one  time 
here,  in  1918,  the  docks  were  absolutely  congested,  and  even  at  the 
industrial  centers  they  could  not  manufacture  any  more  because 
the?  had  no  place  to  put  the  stuff. 

Gen.  Hines.  That  was  worst  in  the  fall  of  1917  and  early  in  1918. 

Senator  Chamberlain. 

Gen.  Hines.  I  was  trying  to  locate  an  extract  from  my  report. 
I  am  reading  from  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Inland  Service, 
rfho  was  Mr.  Adams,  dated  February  28,  1919,  that  relates  to  this 
Wery  point  that  you  have  mentioned: 

On  January  10,  1918,  the  congestion  at  the  several  North  Atlantic  ports  was  most 
■erious. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  I  know  that  was  the  time  we  were  look- 
ing into  the  question. 
Gen.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 

Approximately  30,000  carloads  of  Government  freight,  including  that  of  the  War 
Department  and  that  of  the  Allies,  were  on  hand  at  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  and  Norfolk.  There  were  approximately 
2,000  cars  under  load  with  War  Department  property,  more  than  300  carloads  on  piei? 
and  approximately  1,100  on  the  ground.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  coal  and 
grain  in  bulk. 

On  March  30,  1918.  there  was  a  total  of  22,118  cars  of  Government  property,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  Allies,  at  the  same  ports,  but  the  War  Department  property  had  been 
reduced  to  a  total  of  1,938  carloads,  including  that  on  wheels,  on  piers,  and  on  the 
ground.  This  reflects,  during  the  period  of  great  difficulty  in  railway  operation, 
something  of  the  result  accomplished. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  know  how  much  canned  goods  and 
material  burst  on  the  docks  because  of  that  congestion  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  I  know  considerable,  although  I  have  not  the  de- 
tails, but  nearly  everything  else  burst  at  that  time,  if  you  remember. 
The  pipes,  I  know,  at  Hoboken,were  frozen  and  we  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  coaling  our  vessels.  We  had  to  use  battleships  to  break 
the  ice  there  in  the  river  in  order  to  get  coal  barges  to  coal  the  trans- 
ports. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Even  at  Baltimore  and  at  some  other  ports 
canned  goods  and  other  supplies  froze  and  were  ruined  because  of 
this  congestion,  were  they  not  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  That  was,  of  course,  not  under  me. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  know  it  is  a  fact  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  I  know  that  things  of  that  kind  could  have  happened. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  many  men  now  are,  approximately, 
overseas,  General  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  Including  marines  and  the  Navy  up  to  the  19th  of 
August,  107,497  men. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  now  still  overseas  ?  I  saw  a  statement 
somewhere  in  the  paper  the  other  day  that  there  was  only  about 
20.000  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  incorrect. 

Gen.  Hines.  That  must  be  incorrect. 

Senator  Sutherland.  109,000? 

Gen.  Hines.  107,497.  That  includes  all  of  the  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  personnel  and  nurses,  and  anything  attached  to  the  Army 
overseas.     That  is  complete  to  date. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Service  of  supply  and  Army  of  Occupation 
and  everything  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  Everything.     Actual  enlisted  men,  98,432. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Xet  me  ask  you  this  question,  which  is 
probably  conjectural.  If  an  actvie,  wide-awake  man  like  Gen. 
feoethals  had  taken  charge  of  this  thing  as  early  as  April,  1917, 
could  not  all  of  this  congestion  have  been  avoided? 

Gen.  Hines.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  believe,  Senator,  that  Gen.  Goethals 
would  have  built  up  exactly  the  organization  we  now  have. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  But  he  would  have  had  it  done  about  a 
year  earlier  ? 
Gen.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  learn. 
Gen.  Hines.  And  that  is  the  reason  I  am  so  emphatic  that  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  what  the  war  has  taught  us.  I  feel  that 
everything  will  justify  this  permanent  organization — economy,  effici- 
ency of  organization,  etc. — under  some  one  head  in  the  Wai 
Department  that  will  handle  transportation.  That  is  essential  from 
any  point  of  view.  The  railroads  nave  to  deal  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment. They  can  not  deal  with  five  or  six  different  bureau  heads. 
The  Shipping  Board  and  the  commercial  interests  have  to  do  the  same 
thing.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  the  immense  port  terminals  that 
have  been  constructed  duringthe  war.  They  were  constructed  pri- 
marily for  overseas  service.  They  should  be  operated  for  commercial 
purposes  and  not  held  for  dead  storage,  and  tnat  is  a  transportation 
pro  Diem. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  am  disposed  to  agree  entirely  with  you, 
General,  except  one  doubt  in  my  mind  is  as  to  whether  the  War 
Department  or  the  Navy  Department  should  have  charge  of  the 
actual  control  of  the  shipping  from  the  docks  to  any  point  of  necessity. 
Senator  Thomas.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  if  the  War  Department's 
position  with  regard  to  controlling  aviation  is  sound,  then  I  should 
say  that  the  Navy  ought  to  have  charge  of  these  transports. 
Senator  Chamberlain.  To  be  consistent  ? 
Senator  Thomas.  To  be  consistent;  yes. 

Gen.  Hines.  The  Navy  have  all  Nthey  can  do  to  take  care  of  their 
own  matters. 

Senator  Thomas.  Mind  you,  I  am  not  saying  that  the  Navy  should 
have  control  of  these  transports. 

Gen.  Hines.  It  is  not  a  Navy  matter  to  command  a  transport.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  a  commercial  ship  put  in  the  War  Department 
service  for  the  purpose  of  handling  troops  by  the  Army.  Whenever 
you  put  Army  personnel  and  Navy  personnel  on  a  ship  they  get 
along,  they  all  belong  to  the  same  country:  but  I  feel  sure  that  Army 
personnel  can  handle  the  Army  personnel  much  better  than  Navy 
personnel  can  handle  Army  personnel. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  want  to  say,  since  you  gentlemen  com- 
menced to  organize  in  April,  1918,  you  have  done  a  splendid  work. 

Gen.  Hines.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  supporting  tables  giving  the 
details  covering  all  the  officers  and  personnel  asked  for  under  section 
8  of  this  bill,  which  I  would  like  to  go  into  the  record  if  it  meets  with 
your  approval. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well,  sir. 

131403— 19— pt  4 7  .     . 
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(The  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Table  A. — Proposed  tables  of  organization  for  the  transportation  service  for  an  army  of 

500,000 — Commissioned  personnel. 

OFFICE  CHIEF  OF  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Chief. 

Execu- 
tive 
assistant. 

Adminis- 
trative 
division. 

Water 
transpor- 
tation 
division. 

Rail 
transpor- 
tation 
division. 

Animal- 
drawn 

transpor- 
tation 

division. 

( 

Total. 

Brigadier  generals 

*  1 

1 

Colonels 

1 

M 

34  2 

ion  2 

11  16  4 

»2 

M 

6«2 

3 

"Nontenant  cnlnnels. ... 

M 

ra»3 

ma  i<  is  g 

90X1  Bg 

M 

ft 

Majors 

5 

Cfipt^ns. . .                 .   .     

n  W.2 

12 

First  lieutenants 

»1 

11 

Total 

1 

2 

18 

11 

3 

3 

38 

_i_    

Note.— These  corrected  tables  do  not  alter  the  total  approved  numbers  of  commissioned  and  enlisted 
personnel  for  the  transported  on  service.  The  changes  embodied  are  in  detail  only  and  are  a  result  of  several 
months'  operating  experience. 

1  In  charge. 

*  In  charge  of  division. 

*  In  charge  of  construction  and  maintenance. 

*  In  charge  of  vessel  operations. 

*  In  charge  of  passenger  traffic. 

*  In  charge  of  freight  traffic. 
7  In  charge  of  legal  branch. 

*  In  charge  of  finance  branch. 

*  In  charge  of  baggage,  remains  and  effects. 
io  1  in  charge  of  cargo  shipments. 

"  1  assistant  to  charge  of  construction  and  maintenance. 

"  1  personnel  officer.  • 

i*  In  charge  of  statistics  branch. 

i<  2  assistants  to  charge  of  legal  branch. 

15  2  assistants  to  charge  of  finance  branch. 

i*  3  assistants  to  charge  of  vessel  operation. 

17 1  in  charge  of  wagon  transportation. 

is  1  In  charge  of  pack  transportation. 

i*  Liaison  officer. 

» 1  assistant  to  charge  of  statistics  branch. 

■  5  assistants  to  charge  of  legal  branch. 

'» 1  assistant  to  personnel  officer. 

*>  Assistant  to  charge  of  cargo  shipments. 
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Gen.  Hines.  A  study  of  these  tables  will  show  that  we  have  for  a 
peace  basis  cut  the  personnel  down  to  the  minimum,  and  I  feel  that 
all  you  need  is  to  keep  the  organization  in  its  present  form,  if  you 
have  only  one  man  there,  and  then  when  an  emergency  comes  it  can 
be  expanded  and  you  can  put  in  the  additional  personnel  at  the 
proper  time.  |- 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  on  the  basis  of  an  Army  of  about* 
500,000  men  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  Yes;  the  office  organization  in  Washington  would  be 
the  same  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  Army;  that  is,  just  enough  to 
keep  the  administrative  machinery  going.  There  are  two  tables 
there,  the  outside  table  covers  the  field  iorce,  which  is  dependent  upon 
the  size  of  the  Army. 

Senator  Sutherland.  General,  what  is  your  view  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility and  practicability  of  putting  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  branch 
under  Transportation  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  I  have  strongly  advocated  combining  all  transporta- 
tion for  the  War  Department. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  there  any  essential  reasons  why  that 
could  not  be  done  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  I  understand  that  the  General  Staff,  in  considering 
this  bill — and  I  am  not  going  to  put  my  views  above  them,  and  I  will 
only  offer  them  as  my  personal  views — have  said  that  they  believed 
that  the  operation  of  motor  transportation  in  the  field  can  best  be 
handled  as  a  separate  corps,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  their  exper- 
ience in  France  was  sufficiently  long  to  justify  that  conclusion  or  not. 

My  contention  has  been  from  the  start,  and  I  offer  it  for  what  it  is 
worth,  that  transportation  under  one  head  should  in  the  organization 
be  divided  into  four  main  divisions,  water  transportation,  rail  trans- 
portation, motorized  transportation,  and  animal-drawn  transporta- 
tion, so  that  a  tactical  commander  or  a  Chief  of  Staff,  or  the  Secretary 
of  War,  or  whoever  may  be  concerned  has  a  problem  in  transportation, 
he  can  send  one  man  and  that  man  is  prepared  to  handle  the  problem, 
whether  you  are  going  to  move  a  man  by  railroad,  steamship,  or 
horseback  or  motor  car. 

Senator  Thomas.  And  with  that  power  should  go  responsibility? 

Gen.  Hines.  That  is  my  view  of  it,  although  I  feel  that,  with 
General  Staff  control  over  these  activities  in  matters  of  policy, 
that  the  bill  as  now  drawn  will  work  and  will  be  a  great  improvement 
over  what  they  had  prior  to  the  war,  but  if  I  were  to  write  it,  I  would 
combine  them  under  one  head. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  it  not  reduce  the  overhead  expense 
quite  considerably  if  those  two  branches  were  consolidated  in  one 
branch  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  In  my  opinion  it  would,  and  for  your  information 
I  have  prepared  here  a  table  which  covers  the  two  sections  in  the 
present  bill,  giving  the  personnel  of  both,  and  alongside  giving  the 
personnel  which  in  my  judgment  would  be  necessary  for  the  com- 
bined section,  and  that  shows  a  saving  particularly  in  the  overhead^ 
Senator  Sutherland.  Of  how  much  ?  ^f" 

Gen.  Hines.  It  would  result  in  the  saving  of  1  brigadier  general, 
4  colonels,  9  lieutenant  colonels,  6  majors,  1  captain,  and  in  the 
second  lieutenants,  which  the  Motor  Transport  has,  649;  I  am  taking 
their  figures  on  that,  so  I  can  not  report  a  reduction,  but  in  my 
opinion  that  number  of  lieutenants  can  also  be  reduced. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  What  would  be  the  money  saving? 
Gen.  Hines.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
Senator  Sutherland.  You  have  not  figured  that  out  ? 
Gen.  Hines.  I  have  not  figured  that  out,  but  I  feel  that  if  a  business 
concern  were  doing  this,  they  might  be  apt  to  combine  them. 
A     The  Chairman.  These  taHles  may  be  put  into  the  record. 
(The  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows : ) 


Brigadier  {enanls.. 

Colonels 

Lieutenant  colonels . 

Majors 

Obtains 

Ftet  lieutenants... 
Second  lieutenants. 


Present  sec- 
tion 8 
Transporta- 
tion Corps. 


Total  commissioned ... . 

Quartermaster  sergeants,  S.  O. 

Quartermaster  sergeants , 

}  list  sergeants , 

Sgyants,  first  class 

Sergeants 


Corporals. 
Cooks.... 


Privates,  first  class. 
Privates 


Total  noncommissioned . 
Grand  total 


1 
3 
10 
15 
75 
16 


Present  sec- 
tion 9 
Motor  Trans- 
port Corps. 


190 


38 
152 


142 

275 

546 

24 

1,275 
1,140 


3,592 


3,712 


1 

8 

22 

58 

61 

283 

649 


1,082 


170 
15 

419 

819 
4,422 
4,958 

943 
4,647 
4,314 


20,737 


21,819 


Total  of 
present  sec- 
tions 8 
and  9. 


2 

11 

32 

73 

136 

299 

649 


Proposed 
consolidation 
of  sections  8 
and  9  into 
Transporta- 
tion Corps. 


1,202 


208 

167 

419 

991 

4,697 

5,501 

967 

5,922 

5,454 


21,329 


25,531 


1 
7 

23 

67 

135 

299 

649 


1,181 


208 

167 

419 

991 

4,697 

5,504 

967 

5.922 

5,454 


Saving. 


1 
4 
ft 
6 
1 


21 


24,329 


25,510 


21 


Transportation  Corps. — The  Transportation  Corps  shall  consist  of  one  brigadier 
general;  seven  colonels;  twenty-three  lieutenant  colonels;  sixty-seven  majors;  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  captains;  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  first  lieutenants; 
six  hundred  and  forty-nine  second  lieutenants;  two  hundred  and  eight  quarter- 
master sergeants,  senior  grade;  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  quartermaster  sergeants; 
four  hundred  and  nineteen  first  sergeants;  nine  hundred  and  ninety-one  sergeants, 
first  class;  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  sergeants;  five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  four  corporals;  nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven  cooks;  five  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty- two  privates,  first  class;  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  privates. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  think  it  would  not  lessen  the  efficiency 
of  the  Motor  Transport  Service,  with  reference  to  any  of  its  activities 
in  setting  men  up  to  the  front  or  material? 

Gen.  Mines.  I  cannot  see  that  it  would,  Senator,  for  this  reason, 
that  is  a  matter  for  the  tactical  commander  to  handle.  Motor 
transportation  would  undoubtedly  be  assigned  to  the  unit  at  the 
front,  and  the  plan  that  I  am  following  in  connection  with  all  other 
transportation  is  that  wherever  a  tactical  commander  is  given  a  job. 
that  ne  have  entire  control  of  the  transportation  officer  who  would 
handle  all  of  the  transportation  for  him. 
A  The  Chairman.  The  transportation  simply  would  be  assigned  to 
^rim,  and  he  would  operate  it  the  way  he  wanted  to  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  He  would  operate  it. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  Just  in  the  same  way  that  the  Air  Service 
assigns  air  ships  and  men  to  a  tactical  unit  in  the  field  for  its  uses  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  Exactly. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  you  have  100  per  cent  of  efficiency  in 
transportation  in  this  country  when  you  finally  got  it  to  work  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  No,  sir.     You  can  not  get  100  per  cent  efficiency  in  f 
transportation.     I   am  not  clear  exactly  as  to  what  you  mean, 
Senator. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  mean  this.  Could  you  handle  efficiently 
all  that  was  delivered  to  you  for  shipment  abroad  from  the  point 
of  inception  to  the  point  oi  embarkation  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  We  were  doing  that.  When  the  war  stopped  our 
piers  were  cleared  and  tonnage  was  assured  to  meet  the  program  at 
that  time,  but  it  was  not  all  our  tonnage.  We  had  to  call  on  the- 
Allies  for  some. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  handling- 
of  transportation  on  the  other  side  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  was  some  complaint  here  in  one  of 
the  hearings  that  we  had,  that  at  the  Argonne  there  was  some  fifty- 
odd  per  cent  of  shortage. 

Gen.  Hines.  That  was  in  motor  transportation  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Gen.  Hines.  Yes,  sir.  That  was,  in  my  opinion,  due  to  one  thing — 
probably  many  things,  but  one  very  important  thing.  If  you  take 
the  shipments  of  motor  transportation  overseas,  you  will  see  that  the 

g*eatest  number  of  motor  trucks  were  shipped  in  the  month  on 
ctober.     If  you  would  like  to  have  some  data  on  that,  I  will  give  it 
to  vou. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  October  of  what  year  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  1918. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  the  fierce  fighting  began  some  time  in 
July. 

Gen.  Hines.  That  is  the  point  I  was  going  to  make,  if  I  can  get  the 
information  I  have. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  According  to  that  view  of  it,  there  was  a 
shortage  of  motor  transportation  over  there  during  the  whole  period. 

Gen.  Hines.  Yes,  sir.  That,  in  my  opinion,  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  delayed  production. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Here  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  Here.  And  then  it  was  thrown  on  the  transporta- 
tion service  all  of  a  sudden,  and  more  motor  transportation,  possibly, 
than  could  be  moved  in  a  month,  but  if  it  had  come  on  gradually, 
then  the  transportation  could  have  gone  along  with  other  cargo. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  what  the 
actual  shortage  of  transportation  was  on  the  other  side  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  No.    I  gnould  say  that  what  you  have  said  would  be 
approximately  correct.     I  know  that  they  had  overseas  something 
like  35,000  motor  trucks,  and  during  the  month  of  October,  if  mjft* 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  we  shipped  very  close  to  10,000— 9, 500r 
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Senator  Thomas.  Of  course,  another  great  difficulty  over  thqre, 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  motor  transportation,  especially  at  the 
Ai^ronne,  was  the  absence  of  roads  and  the  congestion  of  roads. 

Gen.  Hines.  Yes.  With  regard  to  the  shipment  of  motor  trans- 
portation overseas,  we  shipped  from  July  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919, 
a  total  of  35,419  motor  tracts. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Sent  over  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  Yes;  sent  overseas. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  is  the  period  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  That  is  from  July  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919,  35,419 
motor  trucks.  Practically  the  shipments  stopped  in  November. 
There  were  a  few  replacements  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  near  did  that  come  to  filling  Gen. 
Pershing's  requisitions  for  trucks  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  I  have  not  that  data  available,  but  I  feel  suie  that 
it  is  not  the  full  requirements.  Here  are  automobiles,  7,000;  truck 
bodies,  in  addition  to  the  trucks,  4,750;  motorcycles,  17,000;  side 
cars,  15,663;  trailers,  3,800;  tractors,  2,400;  rolling  kitchens,  5,180; 
escort  wagons,  12,430;  and  the  next  large  item  was  machine  gun 
carts,  15,928. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Can  you  put  those  in  the  record  ?  Mr. 
Chairman,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  put  those 
figures  into  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Hines.  I  can  leave  this  entire  table  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  General,  have  you  any  recollection  of  an 
order  or  a  wire  from  Gen.  Pershing  to  the  War  Department  that 
unless  the  requisitions  of  the  commander  of  the  forces  over  there 
could  be  complied  with  that  the  forces  would  practically  have  to 
cease  operating? 
^fc  Gen.  Hines.  I  do  not  recall  exactly  an  order  of  that  kind,  but  I 
^^do  recall  that  Gen.  Pershing  urged,  some  time  in  September,  the  ship- 
ment of  motor  transportation. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  year  was  that? 

Gen.  Hines.  1918.  Before  and  following  that  every  energy  and 
everything  that  could  possibly  be  done  at  that  time  was  being  done, 
but  we  did  succeed  in  increasing,  as  those  tables  will  show,  the  ship- 
ment of  motor  trucks  practically  up  to  10,000  in  that  month.  To  ship 
10.000  motor  trucks  practically  solid  is  a  waste  of  shipping,  because  you 
can  not  load  motor  trucks  as  solid  shiploads  and  utilize  all  space. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Were  they  set  up  when  shipped  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  Some  were  set  up  and  some  knocked  down.  We 
knocked  them  down  as  fast  as  we  could  knock  them  down  and  not 
delay  them,  but  if  they  had  them  right  at  the  ports  and  they  were  set 
up,  they  would  ship  them  and  stow  with  hay  and  other  supplies. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Where  was  this  responsibility,  if  there  was 
any  responsibility  ?  It  appeared  that  if  an  order  was  received  from 
Gen.  Pershing  by  cable  for  a  certain  amount  of  merchandise  or 
munitions,  that  had  to  go  through  a  great  many  hands  in  order  to 
reach  its  final  destination,  and  that  the  delay  occasioned  by  it  was  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  Did  any  part  of  that  responsibility  rest  with 
your  transportation? 

Gen.  Hines.  No,  sir.  It  was  my  observation,  Senator,  in  the  War 
Department,  after  Gen.  March  toofc  hold  of  things  early  in  the  spring, 
that  whenever  a  cablegram  came  from  Gen.  rershing,  a  copy  was 
immediately  sent  from  his  office  to  the  people  that  had  to  act  on  it; 
and  action  did  not  stop  there.     It  was  followed  up,  and  if  it  was  a 

fuestion  of  supplies,  it  was  followed  up  energetically,  I  know,  because 
served  there  with  Gen.  Goethals,  and  if  it  was  humanly  possible  to 
meet  the  requisition,  it  was  met;  but  I  am  afraid  we  overlooked  one 
thing  in  our  operations  overseas,  and  I  believe  that  the  officers  abroad 
will  testify  to  that  fact;  that  is,  that  the  placing  of  an  order  does  not 
produce  material,  and  that  many  times  things  that  they  asked  for 
were  things  that  would  require  60  days  to  manufacture  and  get  to 
the  seaport  so  that  they  could  be  moved. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  here  seemed  to  be  the  trouble,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  if  an  order  was  given  to  a  plant  to  manufacture 
anything,  there  had  to  be  a  permit  for  the  use  oi  coal;  there  had  to  be 
a  permit  for  the  use  of  steel;  there  had  to  be  a  permit  for  the  use  of 
everything  that  entered  into  the  product,  and  that  in  order  to  get 
those  permits,  every  order  had  to  go  through  all  of  those  hands  to 
be  O.  K'd. 

Gen.  Hines.  I  am  quite  in  sympathy  with  what  you  point  out 
a  there,  Senator,  and  I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  many  of  these 
weivilian  agencies  which  required  the  War  Department  to  obtain  per- 
mission from  them,  as  you  say,  did  in  a  way  namper  operations. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  know  how  much  ? 
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Gen.  Hikes.  It  is  hard  to  tell,  but  I  feel  that  in  time  of  war  there 
should  be  one  agency  to  conduct  the  war,  and  that  should  be  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  he  was  the  agency,  wasn't  he  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  We  had  other  agencies,  Senator.     The  Secretary  of 
War  did  have  control  of  the  War  Department  agencies,  but  what  If 
am  referring  to  is  the  War  Trade  Board  and  other  boards  which  con-* 
trolled  the  allotment  of  materials. 

Senator  Thomas.  The  War  Industries  Board  never  functioned 
until  it  had  independent  authority  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  These  photographs  I  have  here  show — during  our 
operations  overseas  we  shipped  approximately  600  standard  locomo- 
tives, completely  assembled,  so  that  they  could  be  transported  from 
the  ship  practically  onto  the  rails  and  within  a  few  hours  put  off 
under  their  own  steam.    That  was  necessary. 

Senator  Thomas.  How  many  did  you  ship  in  that  time? 

Gen.  Hines.  Six  hundred  completely  assembled.  We  shipped 
many  more,  knocked  down. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  them  being  assembled  near  New  Rochelle. 

Gen.  Hines.  There  were  certain  vessels  that  would  carry  as  many 
as  35  complete  locomotives,  with  their  tenders,  on  a  single  ship. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions,  gentlemen? 

Senator  Thomas.  What  disposition  has  been  or  is  being  made  of 
these  locomotives  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  The  locomotives,  practically  all  of  the  railroad  stock, 
the  surplus  in  Prance,  as  I  understand  it,  has  been  sold  to  the  French. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  is  included  in  these  lump  sales  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  Yes;  and  a  certain  surplus  that  existed  on  this  side, 
immediately  following  the  armistice,  was  sold  without  any  loss  to' 
the  United  States  to  the  French,  and  transported,  a  large  number  of 
the  locomotives  in  our  own  shops,  the  French  paying  the  cost,  and 
the  Shipping  Board  is  now  completing  the  transfer. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  When  was  Mr.  Baruch  given  pretty  general 
authority  as  minister  of  munitions  ? 

Senator  Thomas.  I  think  I  can  answer  that  question. 

Gen.  Hines.  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  give  the  exact  date,  but  I 
know  it  was  some  time,  I  should  say,  along  in  April. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  year  ? 
v   Gen.  Hines.  1918. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  know  the  date,  Senator  Thomas? 

Senator  Thomas.  Well,  it  was  within  10  days  after  the  determina- 
tion  that  the  President  should  be  informed  of  the  aviation  conditions, 
which  would  be,  I  think,  about  the  1st  of  March. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  not  things  begin  to  move  when  he 
took  charge  over  here  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  Mr.  Baruch? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Gen.  Hines.  I  can  not  answer  that,  for  the  reason  that  he  did  not 
come  in  direct  contact  with  my  work.    Gen.  Goethals  was  the  man£ 
I  reported  to,  and  things  were  moving  lively  enough  for  me  at  that.^ 
time. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  JOHN  L.  CHAMBERLAIN,  INSPEC- 
TOE  GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

The  Chairman.  General,  I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  most  of 
the  features  of  this  bill,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  War  Depart- 

•ment,  outlining  the  reorganization  on  a  permanent  basis  of  the  Army. 
There  is  one  feature  of  it  that  some  of  us  regard  as  very  important, 
and  that  is  by  the  omission  of  the  office  of  the  Inspector  General,  or 
the  Inspector  General's  Department,  as  a  policy.  You  have  been 
an  Inspector  General  how  long  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  was  appointed  Inspector  General  in  Febru- 
ary, 1917. 

The  Chairman.  In  February,  1917  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  before  that  time  you  had  been  Inspector 
General  how  long  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  had  been  in  the  Inspctor  General's  Depart- 
ment since  November  of  1890. 

The  Chairman.  1890.  Then,  your  service  in  that  department  was 
continuous? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  My  service  in  that  department  was  continu- 
ous. I  was  the  last  officer  permanently  appointed  to  that  depart- 
ment, and  am  the  last  permanent  officer  remaining  in  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  This  question  has  been  discussed  by  Gen.  March 
and  Gen.  Bullard,  and  yesterday  it  was  discussed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  himself.    We  would  like  to  have  your  views  on  it. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  have  prepared  here  a  very  short  memoran- 
dum, and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  read  that,  I  believe  we  can  get  at 
the  point  and  save  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  any  questions  which  you 
may  desire  to  ask  I  snail  be  very  glad  to  answer.  We  can  save  time 
in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  In  the  general  scheme  of  staff  organization 
proposed,  no  provision  is  made  for  an  inspection  department.  It 
appears  that  in  omitting  such  a  department  consideration  was  given 
only  to  those  duties  oi  the  Inspector  General's  Department  which 
pertain  directly  to  other  departments  or  corps  of  the  Army  and  failed 
to  consider  the  more  comprehensive  work  which,  in  reality,  consti- 
tutes the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  office. 

During  the  present  emergency,  inspections  have,  in  reality,  beep 
made,  as  is  obviously  contemplated  by  the  bill  submitted  to  Congress, 
and  these  inspections  have  been  maae  with  the  entire  approval  and 
concurrence  of  this  office,  and  in  many  instances  this  office  has  been 
able  to  render  valuable  assistance  in  connection  with  the  same. 
What  I  want  to  explain  is  this,  that  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  as  it 
stands,  propose  to  nave  training  inspected  by  a  training  committee, 
and  disbursing  officers  by  representatives  of  the  finance  department, 
and  so  on. 

Inspectors  representing  the  training  section  of  the  General  Staff 
tave  been  constantly,  in  the  field  and  regularly  organized  inspection 
departments  have  been  maintained  by  the  Coast  Artillery,  Field 
Artillery,  and  the  iQrdnance,  Machine  Gun  Section,  Signal  Corpus, 
Aircraft  Division,  Quartermaster  Corps,  Surgeon  General's  Office;  in 
fact,  every  department  and  bureau  have  maintained  their  own  corps 
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of  inspectors.  This  is  entirely  proper,  is  essential  to  the  effective 
administration  of  these  departments,  and,  as  above  stated,  meets 
with  the  full  approval  of  this  department. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  maintain  their  own  corps  of 
inspectors,  this  office  not  infrequently  receives  from  the  heads  of 
these  bureaus  requests  that  investigations  and  studies  of  mattery 
pertaining  to  their  bureaus  be  made  by  officers  of  this  department* 
upon  the  ground  that  these  particular  investigations  should  be  made 
by  some  one  having  no  connection  with  the  particular  department. 

During  the  present  emergency,  the  duties  of  this  office,  have  been, 
in  the  main,  of  a  more  general  and  comprehensive  character.  Take, 
for  instance,  one  of  our  large  divisional  training  camps,  which 
involves,  in  addition  to  the  various  tactical  organizations,  a  large 
number  of  activities,  namely,  division  quartermaster,  school  of 
arms,  welfare  organizations,  subdepots,  camp  quartermaster,  re- 
mount depot,  salvage  department,  Ordnance  Department,  Signal 
Corps,  depot  brigades,  a  large  number  of  post  exchanges,  construct- 
ing quartermaster  and  base  hospitals,  and  thirty  separate  and  dis- 
tinct activities. 

I  have  a  memorandum  here  of  a  list  of  these  activities  which  might 
be  interesting.  They  are,  of  course,  the  cavalry,  artillery,  infantry, 
field  artillery,  machine  gun  units,  engineers,  field  signal  battalions, 
ordnance  detachments,  trains,  veterinary  establishments,  ambu- 
lance companies,  field  hospital  companies,  base  hospitals,  sanitary 
units,  camp  infirmaries,  camp  and  field  bakeries,  camp  laundries, 
depot    brigades,    development    battalions,    guardhouses,     military 

Sotice,  supply  officers,  salvage  depots,  fire  protection,  remount 
epots,  storehouses,  target  ranges,  Red  Cross,  I .  M.  C.  A.,  Knights 
of  Columbus,  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  training  camp  activities,  post 
exchanges,  disbursing  officers,  schools  of  all  kinds,  camp  and  organi- 
zation administration  and  records,  labor  battalions,  and  so  forth, 
and  various  camp  concessions. 

Now,  the  bill  makes  no  provision  whatsoever  for  the  inspection 
of  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  activities,  but  more  especially 
it  makes  no  provision  for  inspections  which  have  for  their  object 
not  only  the  determining  of  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  activities, 
but  of  determining  their  relation  to  each  other,  their  coordination 
and  general  efficiency  of  the  machine  as  a  whole.  I  believe  that  an 
inspection  department  similar  to  the  one  now  existing  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Army.  Whether  or  not  that  depart- 
ment should  be  organized  as  a  separate  bureau  or  as  a  division  of 
the  General  Staff,  as  has  been  advocated  by  the  General  Staff  for 
the  last  15  or  18  years,  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion.  My 
opinion  is  that  it  should  be  separate  and  distinct  from  the  General 
Staff. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  sav,  General,  that  the  Secretary,  in  discussing 
this  matter  yesterday,  laid  some  emphasis  on  the  value  of  an  inspec- 
tion service  which  would  be  separate  and  independent  from  any 
other  branch  of  the  Army,  so  that  he  may  have  at  his  disposal  tl^ 
independent  judgment  of  a  trained  inspector  who  would  repoK 
directly  to  him  and  feel  free  to  make  any  criticism  or  recommenda- 
tion which  he  thought  he  was  warranted  in  making,  based  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  facts.    What  have  you  to  sa<y  as  to  that  ? 
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Gen.  Chamberlain.  The  present  Secretary  of  War  has  made  use 
of  the  Inspector  General's  Department  very  much  along  those  lines. 
He  has  at  all  times  impressed  upon  me  the  fact  that  he  desired  me  and 
my  inspectors  to  feel  ourselves  perfectly  free  at  all  times  to  give  him 
the  facts,  no  matter  whom  it  hit,  and  that  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
department,  and  especially  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Xow,  what  kind  of  cases  does  he  refer  to  you, 
generally  speaking  ?    What  is  the  method  of  your  operation  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  Of  course  the  inspections  of  activities,  gener- 
ally the  regular  inspections,  are  made  without  any  orders.  I  direct 
those  inspections,  have  charge  of  them  and  direct  them  whenever  I 
think  they  should  be  made,  and  the  reports  of  those  inspections  are 
submitted  through  me  to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Special  investigations, 
of  which  there  are  very  many,  come  to  our  office  in  many  ways. 
Many  of  them  come  referred  there  through  military  channels.  In 
very  many  cases,  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  sends  for  me  and  simply  hands  me  a  case  and  tells  me  about  it 
and  tells  me  to  go  ahead  and  investigate  it.  I  receive  from  Members 
of  Congress  innumerable  memoranda  asking  me  to  look  into  certain 
things.  That  is  done  without  any  reference  to  anyone,  and  those 
investigations  are  made  without  referring  them  to  anybody.  In  sub- 
mitting the  reports  of  those  investigations  or  inspections,  if  the  matter 
is  one  of  discipline,  with  which  the  Chief  of  Staff  has  to  do  particu- 
larly, my  reports  are  submitted  to  him;  if  it  is  a  matter  which  does 
not  concern  discipline  directly,  or  if  it  is  a  matter  which  the  Secretary 
<rf  War  has  directed  me  to  take  up  specially,  and  a  matter  in  which  he 
is  interested,  my  reports  go  to  him  direct.  So  that  it  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  investigation  just  how  I  handle  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  investigate  questions  of  morale  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  we  investigate  everything  that  one 
can  conceive  of.  I  know  of  no  class  of  complaints  or  shortcomings 
which  you  could  mention  which  I  have  not  investigated. 

Senator  Thomas.  But  that  does  not  include  the  high  cost  of  living, 
does  it,  General  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  No;  we  do  not  have  that.  We  might  be  able 
to  give  styne  good  facts  in  regard  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  estimate  can  you  make  of  the  value  of  this 
service,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  to  the  Army  as  a  whole  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  Hie  Army  could  not  get  along  without  a 
service  of  that  kind,  Senator.  If  they  drop  the  Inspector  General's 
Department  as  a  separate  department,  they  must  organize  somewhere 
ebe  an  inspection  service,  which  eventually  will  take  over  practically 
all  the  work  there  now. 

The  Chairman.  Are  officers  detailed  from  the  line  to  your 
department  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  Officers  are  detailed  from  the  line  for  a  period 
of  four  years,  unless  otherwise  relieved- 
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The  Chairman  (interrupting).  Are  they  detailed  to  your  depart- 
ment on  the  ground  that  they  are  particularly  able  to  do  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  work  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  The  officers  that  are  detailed  are  very  care- 
fully selected  by  the  Inspector  General,  not  only  for  their  general 
ability  and  experience,  but  for  their  peculiar  fitness  for  that  class  of 
work.  There  are  a  great  many  very  able  officers  in  the  Army  who 
&re  practically  useless  as  inspectors. 
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The  Chairman.  In  what  way  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  Well,  they  have  not  the  faculty — take  in  the 
case  of  an  investigation — the  faculty  of  investigating,  of  getting  down 
to  the  facts,  and  many  officers  who  will  investigate  very  well  can  not 
write  a  report.  They  can  spread  a  report  all  over  creation,  but  as  for 
getting  anything  definite  and  concise  they  can  not  do  it.  A  good  * 
many  officers  are  not  fitted  for  the  inspection  of  troops.  They  do  not  * 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  results.  I  can  not  tell  just  why  they  do  not, 
but  they  can  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  officers  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee seems  to  think  that  the  inspectors  coming  out  from  the  depart- 
ment lay  too  much  stress  on  some  very  small  matters,  like  the  missing 
of  a  shoe  lace 

Gen.  Chamberlain  (interrupting).  And  did  not  that  officer,  in 
making  that  statement,  refer  to  the  former  work  of  the  department  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Thomas.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  referred  to  it  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Thomas.  He  used  that  as  an  illustration  of  a  condition 
that  he  thought  the  inspector's  department  would  get  into — had  got 
into. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  times  past  that  has  been  a 
pretty  just  ground  for  criticism,  but  that  has  been  very  much,  I 
think,  changed.  One  of  the  first  things  which  I  did  when  I  came  to- 
Washington  in  charge  of  the  department  was  to  cause  all  inspectors 
of  territorial  departments  and  tactical  units  to  be  placed  absolutely 
under  orders  and  the  command  of  their  commanding  generals,  ana 
instructions  were  given  that  ordinarily  in  their  internal  inspections 
no  reports  should  be  made  at  all,  no  written  reports,  but  everything- 
should  be  done  verbally,  and  that  inspectors  should  be  given  authority 
to  correct  irregularities  on  the  spot.  Formerly  they  had  no  authority 
for  correction  at  all.  They  simply  inspected  and  reported  what  they 
saw,  and  it  frequently  resulted  in  the  objection  to  which  you  refer; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  that  criticism  would  stand  for  the  work  and 
operations  of  the  department  in  the  last  two  vears  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  Under  that  system,  we  will  say  that  an  inspector 
with  the  rank  of  captain — would  that  be  possible,  an  inspector  1rith 
the  rank  of  captain  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  First  of  all,  the  Inspector  General's  Depart- 
ment has  no  provision  for  an  officer  below  the  grade  of  major. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  say  that  an  inspector  with  the  rank  of 
major,  who  is  detailed  to  look  into  conditions  in  every  way,  into  the 
condition  of  equipment,  the  condition  of  the  men,  the  military  bear- 
ing and  the  discipline,  and  could  he  correct  a  colonel  in  command  of 
a  regiment? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  He  can  not  correct  a  colonel,  but  in  the  name 
of  the  commanding  officer  he  would  probably  hand  the  colonel'  a 
memorandum  of  the  shortcomings  and  irregularities  which  he  had 
observed,  and  the  colonel  would  know  what  the  standing  orders  were,  - 
and  while  the  inspector  would  give  him  no  orders,  he  would  have  % 
these  irregularities  pointed  out,  and  it  would  be  up  to  him  to  correct 
them. 

The  Chairman.  And  does  it  often  occur  that  the  inspector  encoun- 
ters things  that  ordinarily  the  commanding  officer  does  not  see)    Is 
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it  necessary  for  the  commanding  officer  to  have  an  inspector  to  call 
his  attention  to  minor  shortcomings? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  Not  at  all,  but  a  commanding  officer  who  is  a 
good  commanding  officer,  a  man  who  is  on  the  job,  never  objects  to 
the  presence  of  an  inspector.  They  welcome  an  inspector.  I  believe 
I  can  say  that  without  any  fear  of  being  contradicted.  A  man  who 
does  not  want  inspectors  to  come  around  is  the  man  who  needs  him. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  is  no  joke. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  That  is  no  joke.     That  is  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  suggestion  which 
emanates  from  the  General  Staff,  that  the  inspection  of  training  can 
be  taken  away  from  your  department  and  snifted  to  the  training 
section  of  the  General  Staff  and  the  Finance  Department 

Gen.  Chamberlain  (interrupting).  The  training  section  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  has  inspected  all  the  time  during  the  last  two  years.  The 
Finance  Department  have  had  their  inspectors  out  constantly.  That 
does  not  interfere  with  the  legitimate  work  of  the  Inspector  General's 
Department.  The  Inspector  General  goes  around  once  in  a  while  to 
see,  not  only  that,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  individual  activities  are 
functioning  properly,  but  that  there  is  teamwork.  It  is  not  at  all 
infrequent  that  our  inspectors  go  around  and  we  find  that  the  short- 
comings do  not  exist  in  the  camp,  but  they  exist  back  home  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  here  in  Washington  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  1  mean  here  in  Washington,  right  in  the  train- 
ing section,  and  matters  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  thev  are  called  for  correction  there.  The  same  thing  in 
the  Finance  Department.  It  very  often  happens  in  our  work  that 
we  find — I  am  speaking  of  that  as  an  example — that  a  certain  system 
could  be  improved  upon,  that  there  was  lack  of  cooperation  perhaps, 
and  by  changing  something  of  the  system,  things  would  work  better. 
I  was  talking  the  other  day  with  the  chief  of  that  department 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  llord  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  Yes ;  and  he  expressed  himself  as  always  glad 
to  have  an  inspector  come  around  because  it  frequently  helped  him 
outT  and  I  think  that  is  the  sentiment  of  all  the  people  who  are  in 
charge  of  any  operation  who  are  on  the  job,  and  if  there  is  anything 
that  is  not  right,  they  want  to  know  about  it.  They  are  always 
glad  to  receive  suggestions.  They  do  not  always  take  them,  but 
thev  are  always  glad  to  receive  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  of  War  yesterday  used  the  phrase, 
which  I  had  tried  to  frame  myself,  in  a  little  discussion.  The  phrase 
that  he  used  was  " Staff  despotism/'  I  was  discussing  with  him 
whether  or  not  it  was  not  possible,  in  view  of  the  contemplated  estab- 
lishment of  an  all-powerful  General  Staff,  if  he  did  not  believe  on 
general  principles  it  would  be  well  to  have  an  independent  source  of 
information  in  order  that  there  might  not  be  built  up  in  Washington 
a  great  piece  of  military  machinery,  whose  methods  could  not  be  well 
comprehended  by  the  $f  embers  of  Congress  or  by  a  civilian  Secretary 

Cf  War,  why  it  would  not  be  wise  to  have  an  independent  source  of 
iformation  for  the  Secretarv  in  order,  if  the  General  Staff  became 
too  militaristic — and  that  is  always  a  danger  in  any  army — that  there 
might  be  some  check  upon  it.  I  made  that  observation  quite  imper- 
sonally, and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  opinion  who  is  the  present 
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General  Staff  or  the  Inspector  General.     Have  you  any  observations 
to  make  on  that? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  It  seems  to  me  self-evident  that  the  Secretary 
of  War,  who  is  a  civilian,  who  can  possibly  have  no  intimate  knowl- 
edge with  all  of  the  affairs  of  the  Army,  should  have  some  agency 
upon  which  he  can  depend  to  bring  him  correct  information  on  any  A 
subject  which  he  wants,  an  agency  which  owes  allegiance  to  nobody 
else,' whose  officers  are  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  not  by 
other  officers  who  do  not  owe  their  position  to  some  other  department. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  self-evident. 

The  Chairman.  A  reply  made  to  that  observation  which  I  made  is 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  now  has  the  authority,  without  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  Inspector  General's  office,  to  detail  any  officer  of  the  Army 
and  put  him  on  a  special  investigation,  an  independent  investigation 
of  his  own,  with  instructions  to  report  after  making  the  investigation 
to  the  Secretary  himself.     Do  you  think  that  meets  the  situation  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  The  inspection  service  is  like  any  other 
service ;  you  have  got  to  have  an  organization ;  you  have  got  to  have 
a  head;  vou  have  got  to  have  the  thing  run  systematically.  I  have 
in  my  office  at  the  present  time  probably  about  30  officers — during 
the  war  I  had  as  high  as  50  at  one  time,  and  I  worked  them  very  hard. 
Tho«e  men  were  experienced  in  investigation  work,  and  I  knew  just 
what  particular  kind  of  work  those  men  were  best  qualified  to  do,  and 
when  a  case  came  in  I  selected  a  man  to  take  hold  of  that  particular 
case  who  could  handle  that  particular  kind  of  a  case.  Any  officer 
you  happen  to  pick  up  can  not  go  out  and  make  an  investigation  and 
do  it  successfully.     They  ought  to,  but  they  can  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  there  must  be  some  kind  of  an 
organization 

Gen.  Chamberlain  (interrupting).  You  have  got  to  have  an 
organization,  and  I  have  got  that  organization,  an  organization  that 
is  functioning  all  right,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  can  build  up  a 
better  one. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  many  have  you  in  your  office  now? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  Prior  to  the  war  our  total  commissioned  per- 
sonnel was  32;  during  the  war  we  ran  as  high  as  225  at  one  time, 
and  that  number  included  all  the  inspectors,  the  various  tactical 
units  at  the  ports  of  embarkation,  and  so  on.  At  the  present  time 
I  suppose  there  are  105  in  the  department. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  many  should  there  be  in  your  judg- 
ment to  fit  an  Army  such  as  proposed — that  is,  the  size  proposed  in 
this  bill  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  If  I  remember  correctly,  we  submitted  an 
estimate  of  95  officers.  That  included  a  certain  number  of  expert 
accountants  and  a  certain  number  of  special  men  for  taking  up 
efficiency  matters. 

Senator  Sutherland.  If  that  were  adopted;  that  is,  if  your  sug-A 
gcstion  were  adopted,  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  corresponding!^ 
some  of  those  other  branches  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  would  do  just  that — it  probably  would. 

Senator  Sutherland.  To  some  extent  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  That  is  something  I  can  not  tell  you,  because 
the  General  Staff  has  never  given  out  their  program,  what  their 
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program  will  be,  whether  they  are  going  to  organize  a  regular  inspec- 
tion service  within  the  General  Staff,  or  what  they  are  going  to  do, 
but  we  have  got  to  have  that  work  done  by  somebody.  It  can  not 
go  under 

Senator  Sutherland  (interrupting).  Have  you  a  schedule  show- 
ing those  officers  proposed  by  you  to  the  General  Staff  ? 
}  Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  have  in  my  office,  which  I  can  send  to  you. 
I  did  not  bring  it  because  I  did  not  feel  you  would  go  into  that 
department,  and  we  have  already  submitted  to  the  War  Department 
ourproposition. 

Tne  Chairman.  Could  you  send  that  to  us  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  could  send  it  to  you — will  be  very  glad  to 
send  it  to  you  to-morrow  morning. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Send  us  the  table  and  your  suggestion  of 
organization. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  Now,  I  have  here  a  memorandum  of  what 
my  views  are,  as  to  the  character  of  the  work.  I  have  here  a  number 
of  recommendations  covering  that  subject,  and  they  show  just 
exactly  what  my  views  are. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  It  is  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  of  "  Sug- 
gested revision  Army  Regulations  with  reference  to  inspections." 
First,  on  the  classification  of  inspections,  under  seven  headings — 
tactical  inspections,  garrison  inspections,  national-guard  inspections, 
disbursement  inspections,  unserviceable  property  inspections,  special 
and  miscellaneous  inspections,  general  inspections. 

1.  Tactical  inspections  will  be  made  during  the  period  of  field 
training  by  department,  brigade,  and  higher  commanders,  or  their 
designated  representatives,  and  bv  the  training  section  of  the 
General  Staff. 

2.  Garrison  inspectors  will  be  made  during  period  of  garrison  train- 
ing by  department  commanders  or  their  designated  representatives. 
The  object  of  these  inspections  is  to  determine  the  state  of  discipline 
and  efficiency  attained  in  garrison  training  and  the  degree  of  effici- 
ency and  economy  exercised  in  garrison  administration.  Ungarri- 
soned  posts  will  be  inspected  at  such  times  as  the  department  com- 
mander may  direct,  orainarily  once  in  two  years. 

3.  National  Guard  inspections  will  be  made  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Militia  Affairs.  (Requires  changes  in 
existing  law.) 

4.  Disbursement  inspections  and  the  audit  of  the  Red  Cross  will  be 
made  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Finance.  This  requires 
a  change  in  the  existing  law. 

5.  Inspections  of  unserviceable  property  will  be  made  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Salvage  Division,  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic.  Department,  post,  and  garrison  commanders  will  be  author- 
ized in  orders  to  appoint  special  inspectors  for  this  purpose.  This 
requires  changes  in  existing  law. 

6.  Special  and  miscellaneous  inspections,  inspection  of  military 
risons,   disciplinary  barracks,    armories,    arsenals,   depots,  general 

Tiospitals,  recruit  hospitals,  recruiting  stations,  proving  grounds, 
national  cemeteries,  public  lands  under  control  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, embarkation  ports,  and  Army  transports,  etc.,  will  be  made 
under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  of  bureau,  corps,  or  service,  or  port 
commander  concerned. 
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Just  prior  to  the  departure  of  an  Army  transport  from  a  terminal 
port,  and  immediately  upon  its  arrival  at  such  port  it  will  be  minutely 
inspected.  In  making  this  inspection  all  irregularities  and  deficiencies 
found  by  the  inspector  or  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  troops,  required  by  paragraph  234,  Army  Transport 
Service  Regulations,  will  be  investigated.  a 

Inspections  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  and  of  the' 
service  schools  will  be  made  under  supervision  of  the  training  section 
of  the  General  Staff. 

Special  investigations  within  the  limits  of  a  command,  territorial, 
tactical,  or  administrative  mav  be  made  under  orders  of  the  com- 
mander thereof. 

7.  General  inspections  will  be  made  by  officers  of  the  Inspector 
General's  Department. 

Next  comes  the  heading  "Action  on  reports  and  memoranda." 
The  results  of  inspections  will  be  communicated  by  inspectors  to  the 
authority  ordering  same,  orally  or  in  writing,  as  the  latter  may  direct, 
and  copies  of  all  writing  will  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  inspector. 
When  a  report  or  memorandum  of  an  inspection  to  be  so  filed  contains 
any  specially  favorable  or  unfavorable  mention  of  an  officer,  any  special 
subjects  required  by  higher  authority  to  be  included  therein,  or  any 
matter  beyond  the  power  or  authority  of  the  commander  who  ordered 
the  inspection  to  remedy,  he  will  forward  a  memorandum  or  report 
containing  an  extract  or  extracts  thereof  and  of  the  inspector's  con- 
clusions to  the  next  higher  commander. 

Extracts  of  matters  pertaining  to  any  bureau,  corps,  or  special 
service  will  be  forwarded  through  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army 
to  the  chief  concerned,  who  will  take  up,  with  a  view  to  necessary 
action,  all  matters  therein  which  reauire  correction. 

All  reports  of  inspections  classified  in  paragraph  above  will  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  commander,  or  chief  of  the  bureau,  corps,  or 
special  service  concerned  except  reports  rendered  by  general  inspec- 
tors, which  will  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Army. 

Then  I  take  up  the  Inspector  General's  Department,  and  under  the 
heading  of  " General  provisions"  I  make  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

The  sphere  of  inquiry  of  the  Inspector  General's  Department  in- 
cludes every  branch  of  military  affairs.  Within  the  spnere  of  their 
activities  inspectors  general  will  exercise  a  comprehensive  and  gen- 
eral observation  and  will  report  to  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Army 
for  the  information  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  regard  to  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  efficiency  of  the  Army. 

Officers  of  the  Inspector  General's  Department  are  directly  under 
the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  addition  to  the  specific  duties 
prescribed  in  these  regulations  they  will  make  such  inspections  and 
investigations  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Secretary  of  War 
may  direct. 

The  annual  inspection  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  in  the  District  oL 
Columbia  will  be  made  by  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Army,  in  peff 
son,  as  required  by  law;  and  that  of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled 
Volunteer  Soldiers,  its  records,  disbursements,  management,  disci- 
pline, and  condition,  will  be  made  by  an  officer  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's Department  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved August  IS,  1894,  who  will  report  in  writing,  through  the  In- 
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spector  General  of  the  Army,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  results  of 
such  inspection. 

Inspectors  general  will  be  each  allowed  the  necessary  clerks  and 
messengers,  wno  will  be  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Inspectors  general  will  inform  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Army 

•  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  practicable  concerning  the  probable 
time  they  will  be  at  each  place  and  the  probable  date  of  return  to 
their  station.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  general  inspector 
assigned  to  a  district  will  submit  direct  to  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Army  a  report  covering  the  operations  of  the  Inspector  General's 
Department  within  the  district  during  the  preceding  year,  together 
with  such  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  service  as  he 
may  deem  fit. 

Inspectors  general  will  make  known  their  orders  to  commanding 
officers  and  others  whose  troops  and  affairs  they  are  directed  to  in- 
spect or  investigate,  who  wul  provide  such  assistants,  including 
clerical  aid,  as  may  be  requested. 

The  object  sought  by  this  proposed  change  is  to  provide  that  chiefs 
of  bureaus,  departments,  etc.,  of  the  War  Department,  and  military 
commanders  snail  have  agencies  under  their  immediate  control  for 
keeping  \ji  touch  with  the  affairs  for  which  they  are  responsible, 
entirely  independent  of  the  work  of  this  department. 

It  is  proposed,  if  this  plan  be  adopted,  that  inspections  by  officers 
of  this  office  shall,  at  least  once  a  year,  be  made  of  all  important  mili- 
tary commands,  arsenals,  depots,  and  other  activities,  and  of  the 
more  important  disbursing  officers,  such  inspections  to  be  made 
entirely  independently  of  'any  special  inspections  or  special  investi- 
gations which  circumstances  may  demand. 

To  enable  the  Inspector  General's  Department  to  accomplish  this 
work  and  to  maintain  a  comprehensive  observation  of  the  activities 
of  the  Army,  and  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  same,  with  the  least 
possible  expenditure  for  travel,  it  is  proposed  to  station  officers  from 
this  office  at  certain  central  points,  probably  one  at  San  Francisco, 
one  at  El  Paso  or  San  Antonio,  one  in  New  York  City,  and  one  in 
Chicago.  These  officers  will  operate  under  instructions  from  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  their  reports  to  come  direct  to  him 
for  the  immediate  information  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  sphere  of  inquiry  should  include  every  branch  of  military 
affairs  and  there  shoulcf  be  no  special  limitation.  The  information 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  should  not  be  limited ;  therefore  the  statutorv 
agency  for  securing  information  should  not  be  limited. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  but  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to 
recite  very  brieflv  an  incident  which  came  under  my  observation.  I 
do  not  know  w&ether  it  came  to  vour  observation  or  not,  but  it 
involves  the  act  of  the  Inspector  General's  office.  Your  office  had  an 
officer  over  there  who  was  charged  with  conduct  in  violation  of  an 
article  of  war,  or  perhaps  more  than  one  article  of  war,  and  he  was 
tried  by  court-martial  and  sentenced  to  dismissal.     He  stoutly  pro- 

tfessed  fiis  innocence,  but  without  avail.  The  sentence  went  up  to  the 
reviewing  authorities,  and  it  was  approved,  and  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  service. 

By  some  moans  or  other  he  managed  to  persuade  the  proper  author- 
ities in  the  A.  E.  F.  to  instruct  an  inspector,  an  officer  who  was  a 
member  of  your  department,  to  inspect  the  whole  thing,  and  this 
inspector  did  so,  and  went  to  see  all  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  at  the 
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trial,  and  went  to  the  Army  post,  a  place  where  the  trial  had  taken  place 
or  the  alleged  offense  had  taken  place,  and  he  went  to  all  of  those  peo- 
ple and  he  talked  with  the  men,  he  talked  with  the  members  of  the 
court,  the  judge  advocate  who  ran  the  proceedings  in  the  court,  and 
finally  as  the  result  he  reported  that  the  man  never  should  have  been ' 
convicted,  that  the  evidence  was  not  there  to  convict  him,  and  that  he  * 
should  be  restored  to  the  service,  and  that  paper  was  sent  over  here  f 
and  in  the  course  of  time  it  reached,  I  imagine,  your  department,  and 
I  heard  of  it  and  I  had  access  to  it  and  laid  it  before  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  it  was  a  most  startling  indictment  of  the  court  martial 

Senator  Thomas.  Was  the  officer  restored  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  officer  was  restored  to  the  Army,  but  without 
the  services  of  that  inspector  who  made  that  independent  report  and 
who  dug  out  the  facts  nimself ,  after  conferring  with  all  of  the  people 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  trial,  I  doubt  if  justice  could  have 
been  done  to  that  officer. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  That,  of  course,  is  a  very  unusual  case,  but 
cases  of  not  at  all  dissimilar  nature  are  frequently  coming  before  us. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  cases  may  occur  just  exactly  opposite 
that,  where  a  mistake  has  been  done  in  the  other  direction,  and 
where,  by  some  means  or  other,  the  Inspector  General's  Department 
may  start  in  and  investigate  a  case  over  again  and  find  that  instead 
of  an  acquittal  the  court  should  have  convicted  the  man,  and  various 
matters  may  be  checked  up  from  time  to  time  in  that  way  with 
different  classes  of  cases 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  It  has  been  advanced  that  matters  pertaining 
to  the  Medical  Department  had  better  be  investigated  by  officers 
of  the  Medical  Department,  and  so  on.  Well,  now,  I  believe  that  any 
one  of  you  gentlemen,  if  you  received  a  complaint  of  some  serious 
irregularity  m  connection  with  some  hospital,  you  do  not  want  that 
investigated  by  some  officer  in  the  Medical  Department.  You  want 
it  investigated  by  somebody  who  has  no  connection  or  responsibility 
with  that  particular  activity.  I  do  not  mean  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment alone,  but  the  entire  department 

Senator  Sutherland  (interrupting).  I  heard,  for  instance,  a 
soldier  stating  that  he  had  been  in  eight  or  nine  different  hospitals 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  I  think  he  is  at  Fort  McHenry,  over 
here  in  Baltimore,  and  he  says  it  is  the  dirtiest  hospital  that  he  has 
ever  been  in,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  model  hospital  or  the  model 
hospital  on  this  side.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  ought  to  be  investi- 
gated and  find  out  whether  that  is  true. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  If  you  will  send  a  memorandum  over  to  my 
office,  it  will  be  investigated  at  once.  If  you  will  send  a  little  memo- 
randum over,  Senator,  it  will' enable  us  to  take  gold  of  it. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  is  in  keeping  with  some  of  the  statements 
made  by  military  officers  here  that  the  present  office  force  is  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  hospitals  in  good  condition 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  Are  there  any  questions  you  want 
to  ask  the  Inspector  General  ?  - 

(No  response).  W 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  remarks  that  you  would  like  to 
make  on  this  bill,  General  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  hate  to  put  myself  in  the  position  of  taking 
issue  with  those  who  are  responsible  for  sending  in  the  bill,  but  I 
am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  proposal  for  promotion  by  selection 
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all  along  down  the  line.  I  suppose  that  is  old  fashioned,  but  I  feel 
very  strongly  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Thomas.  In  times  of  war  as  well  as  in  peace  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  No;  in  times  of  war  we  must  have  promotion 
by  selection,  but  in  time  of  peace  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary,  nor 
^do  I  believe  that  we  will  get  the  best  results  or  the  Army  at  large  by 
^getting  selection.  We  wul  always  get  good  men  whom  we  select  and 
put  up.  I  will  grant  that  we  will  put  up  the  best  man,  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument,  although  we  don't  always  do  that,  but  the  demoral- 
izing influence  of  the  good  men  who  are  passed  over  would  a  good 
deal  more  than  counterbalance  the  effect  of  the  other.  There  is  no 
human  system  by  which  we  can  determine  the  best  man. 

Senator  Sutherland.  With  absolute  accuracy. 

The  Chairman.  In  times  of  peace  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  In  times  of  peace,  I  am  speaking  about  now, 
in  times  of  peace,  but  if  we  can  have  a  strong  system  of  elimination, 
bednning  at  the  lower  grades  and  following  right  straight  up  through, 
and  if  the  boards  will  perform  their  duties,  and  they  will,  if  it  is  the 
policy,  we  will  not  need  any  selections.  I  believe  in  the  most — the 
strictest  possible  policy  of  elimination.  When  a  man  reaches  the  top 
of  his  grade,  if  he  is  not  fitted  to  exercise  the  duties  of  the  next  higher 
grade,  ne  is  not  fitted  to  continue  to  exercise  the  duties  of  that  grade, 
and  he  should  be  retired,  but  there  should  be,  of  course,  a  graded 
retirement  list,  so  that  a  man,  after  being  in  three  or  four  years,  would 
not  be  retired  with  three-quarters  pay.  A  graded  retirement  with 
strict  and  strong  elimination  and  promotion  by  selection  in  the  highest 
grades — I  believe  in  leaving  it  with  the  grade  of  brigadier  general. 

Senator  Sutherland.  From  that  up  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  From  that  up.  I  believe  that  those  are  the 
views  that  are  entertained  by  a  very  laige  majority  of  the  officers.  I 
am  speaking  now  not  of  the  mediocre  officers,  out  of  the  good  officers. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  afraid  of  favoritism  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  am  not  so  afraid  of  favoritism  as  I  am  afraid 
of  lack  of  judgment — I  won't  say  lack  of  judgment,  either;  that  is 
hardly  right.  What  I  mean  is  this,  Senator,  there  is  probably  no 
officer  in  the  Army  who  during  the  last  18  years  has  come  in  as  close 
touch  with  the  personnel  as  myself.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  this 
war  I  had  probably  personally  inspected  almost  every  organization 
in  the  Armv,  perhaps  more  than  once,  and  all  of  the  older  officers, 
the  then  field  officers  were  known  to  me  personally,  practically  every 
one;  during  the  war  I  have  come  in  very  close  contact  with  the 
personnel  through  the  reports  of  my  inspectors,  so  I  believe  that  I 
know  the  personnel  of  the  Army,  of  the  older  officers,  better  than  any 
other  officer  in  the  Army,  and  I  would  dislike  very  much  to  be  on 
any  board  that  would  have  to  select  one  or  more  majors,  for  instance, 
to  be  promoted  over  the  heads  of  others.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of 
personal  opinion.  If  you  will  call  upon  every  general  officer  in  the 
Army  to  sweet  out  of  each  grade  five  of  the  best  officers  he  knows,  the 
[ITve  best  of  each  grade,  and  you  examine  those  selections,  you  will 
'  *nnd  there  are  just  as  many  opinions  as  there  are  officers.  It  is  a 
matter  of  personal  acquaintance  in  a  good  many  cases. 

Senator  Sutherland.  If  you  began  above  the  grade  of  major,  it 
would  not  be  so  dangerous,  don't  you  think , 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  see  why  it — it  could  begin  with  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  but  I  would  not  even  do  that. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  In  other  words,  a  captain  who  has  been  a 
'  man  of  experience,  and  he  must  be  in  time  of  peace,  over  a  number  of 
years,  undoubtedly,  in  all  human  probability,  unless  he  acquires  bad 
habits,  would  be  qualified  to  act  as  a  major 

Gen.  Chamberlain  (interrupting).  No,  not  necessarily.  You  have 
got  to  keep  up  the  elimination.  ^ 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes;     I  mean   in   the   ordinary  course  of™ 
events  by  promotion  by  seniority,  he  would  be  able  to  go  up  and  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  major  in  all  probability,  but  when  it  came  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment,  the  grade  above  that,  there  migtyt  be  some 
choice,  some  men  might  be  found  to  be  lacking 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  It  might  be  found  that  he  is  not  fit,  and  if  he 
is  not  fit  there  he  is  not  fit  to  stay  where  he  is,  because  the  moment 
you  place  a  man  over  his  head,  he  loses  heart  and  his  life  is  gone. 
You  take  the  heart  out  of  a  man  and  his  life  is  gone. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  some  men  who  would  make  very  good 
majors  would  not  make  successful  colonels  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  And  they  won't  be  good  leaders  and  good 
captains  after  they  have  been  passed  and  jumped  over,  so  that  if  a 
man  is  not  fit  in  the  grade,  when  he  reaches  the  top  of  his  grade,  if  he 
is  not  fit  for  the  next  higher  command,  his  usefulness  is  over. 

The  Chairman.  Wo  had  quite  a  time  during  this  war  to  find  jobs 
for  some  of  the  officers  who  could  not  make  good 

Senator  Thomas.  Yes;  and  they  keep  some  of  them  upstairs 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  And  we  found  it  almost  necessary 
to  manufacture  jobs  for  some  of  them. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  No;  I  would  not  say  that.  We  had  jobs  for 
all  of  those  men  during  the  war.  We  had  lots  of  work,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  made  jobs  for  them 

The  Chairman.  It  may  have  been  that  I  was  a  little  harsh  in  using 
that  expression,  but  it  was  a  rather  pathetic  sight. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  it  was  pathetic.  That  is  very  true. 
But  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  retired  all  of  those 
officers  right  there  and  put — there  was  plenty  of  work  for  them  to  do 
as  retired  officers,  and  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  all  around 
if  they  had  been  taken  out  of  the  line  of  promotion,  because  most  of 
them  were  heartbroken.  Whenever  you  saw  them  you  would  see 
that  they  had  grievances,  and  they  would  talk  those  grieveances  over 
wherever  they  were,  would  talk  those  grievances  over  with  the  troops, 
and  they  would  talk  those  grievances  over  with  their  juniors,  and,  of 
course,  that  was  not  good.  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  they 
had  been  retired,  everyone  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  be  a  part  of  your  proposed 
elimination 

Gen.  Chamberlain  (interposing).  Absolutely,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  we  could  work  out  a  combination  of  the 
two  in  some  way.    Are  there  any  other  observations  you  want  to  make  t 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  think  so,  Senator.     Those  are  the 
only  points  which  were  not  dealt  with  by  experts  on  the  various  sub^ 
jects.     Those  are  points  which  pertain  more  to  my  own  activities  an^ 
to  my  work. 

(Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  August  20,  1919,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ARMY. 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  20,   1019. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth, 
jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  New,  Fletcher,  and 
Thomas.     Also  present:  Senator  McKellar. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  will  hear 
Gen.  Menoher. 

STATEMENT   OF  GEN.   CHARLES  T.   MENOHER,    MAJOR  GEN- 
ERAL, UNITED  STATES  ARMT. 

The  Chairman.  General,  will  you  state  for  the  information  of  the 
committee  briefly  your  assignments  during  this  recent  war. 

Gen.  Menoher.  When  we  entered  the  war  in  1917  I  was  com- 
manding a  regiment  of  Field  Artillery  on  the  Mexican  border.     I  took 
that  regiment  to  France  in  July  of  that  year.     Shortly  after  I  arrived 
in  France  I  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  Brigadier  General,  detached 
from  the  regiment,  and  sent  to  Samur,  to  take  over  the  big  cavalry 
school  at  that  point  and  establish  a  school  of  fire  for  instruction  of 
officers  of  field  artillery.     In  November  I  was  promoted  to  the  grade 
of  Major  General,  and  in  December  was  assigned  to  and  took  command 
of  the  Forty-second,  or  Rainbow  Division,  which  I  commanded  until 
just  before  the  armistice  was  signed,  when  I  left  it  to  take  command 
of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps.     I  commanded  the  Corps  until  I  came  home 
from  France,  which  was  in  the  first  part  of  January  of  this  year,  and 
on  my  arrival  here  I  found  an  oraer  awaiting  me  assigning  me  to 
duty  as  Director  of  the  Air  Service,  and,  as  the  order  read,  to  succeed 
Mr/  John  D.  Ryan. 

The  Chairman.  General,  have  you  any  matters  you  wish  to  em- 
phasize in  connection  with  the  legislation  pending  before  this  com- 
mittee, and,  particularly,  first,  the  legislation  contained  in  Senate 
bill  2715,  known  as  the  War  Department  bill  ?  The  committee  would 
be  glad  to  have  your  observations  on  its  effect,  if  any,  on  the  Air 
Service. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  may  say,  to  start  with,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the 
»paration  of  the  Air  Service  from  the  Army.     I  am  speaking  of  the 
rmv  side,  and  that  will  explain  what  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
provision  in  the  bill  for  the  Air  Service.     Some  time  ago,  some  six 
weeks  or  two  months  before  we  appeared  before  the  committees  on 
the  Army  appropriation  bill,  we  had  a  study  made  in  the  Air  Service 
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in  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  Air  Service  and  as  to  program.  There 
were  two  independent  studies  made,  and  the  results  of  the  two  studies 
were  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  far  as  figures  were  concerned.  We 
arrived  at  a  force  of  about  41,000  officers  and  men  as  necessary  for 
the  Air  Service  as  we  saw  it.  That  was  presented  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  War  Department,  and  was  approved  in  principle,  but  wef ; 
were  told  that  we  must  conform  to  the  general  plan  for  the  temporary 
reorganization  of  the  Army,  which  provided  for  509,000  officers  and 
men,  in  effect,  until  June  30,  1920,  as  I  recollect.  That  scheme 
provided  for  a  force  of  24,000  officers  and  men  in  the  Air  Service. 
Our  estimates  first  were  based  on  that  strength,  then  when  we  reduced 
the  organization  that  we  worked  up  to  the  24,000  officers  and  men, 
we  arrived  at  that  figure  of  $83,000,000  as  the  one  submitted  for 
ocnsideration  by  the  committee  of  Congress. 

Senator  New.  The  $83,000,000  was  for  the  Air  Service  as  compre- 
hended in  this  bill  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  24,000  officers  and  men.  The  other  was 
$123,000,000  and  was  based  on  the  study  we  made,  arriving  at  a 
figure  of  about  41,000  officers  and  men. 

Senator  New.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  brings  it  down  to  the  question  of  the  con- 
sideration of  this  particular  feature  of  the  Air  Service  in  this  general 
bill. 

There  is  one  thing  in  particular  wrhich  I  want  to  invite  attention  to, 
which  I  think  should  be  changed  in  my  opinion  in  this  provision,  and 
that  is  the  placing  of  it  as  a  detailed  branch  of  the  service,  or  a  branch 
of  the  service  where  the  officers  serve  by  detail  from  the  other  branches 
such  as  Cavalry  and  Artillery.  I  think  it  should  be  made  a  coordinate 
branch  with  tfie  Artillery  and  Cavalry — as  an  auxiliary  branch  of  the 
Infantry.  The  Infantry  I  consider  as  the  backbone  of  the  Army 
always,  it  is  the  one  determining  factor  always,  but  the  other  services, 
the  Cavalry,  the  Artillery,  and  as  I  would  have  it,  the  Air  Service 
would  be  the  contributing  factors,  would  be  the  auxiliary  arms. 
But  I  should  like  to  see  them  all  four  placod  on  the  status  of  combat- 
ant branches  of  the  service. 

There  are  some  arguments  perhaps  against  that.  The  argument, 
anyway,  for  this  proposition  is  that  we  will  get  a  better  selection  of 
officers  by  having  details  from  the  other  branches,  that  we  can  really 
get  our  pick  of  the  other  branches.  That  might  be  all  right  if  the 
Air  Service  were  the  only  authority  that  had  to  do  with  these  selec- 
tions, but  the  selections  would  not  be  made  always  by  the  Air  Serv- 
ice. The  branches  from  which  they  were  drawn  ought  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  that,  perhaps  the  final  deciding  vote  in  the  matter. 
I  feel  that  we  would  have  closer  representation  on  the  General  Staff 
and  in  the  Army  generally  if  we  had  officers  permanently  in  this 
branch  instead  of  detailed  as  they  are  at  present,  and  will  oe  under 
this  bill  as  it  stands. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  a  permanent  commissioned  personnel  ?   , 

Gen.   Menoher.  A  permanent   commissioned   personnel,    and   II 
firmly  believe  that  many  of  the  objections  of  the  Air  Service  people 
to  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  would  be  overcome. 

Senator  New.  The  continuance  of  the  present  system? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  that  is,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Army,  but 
the  personnel  should  be  a  permenent  personnel  for  the  Air  Service. 
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As  it  is  now,  it  is  on  a  par  with  the  Quartermaster  and  other  depart- 
mental branches.  The  analogy  between  the  Engineers,  which  is  a 
permanent  branch,  and  the  Air  Service  is  very  close,  and  they  have 
the  permanent  personnel. 

•  Senator  Fletcher.  What  is  there  about  the  language  that  makes 
it  that  way?  It  seems  to  me,  as  far  as  the  language  is  concerned,  to 
be  nractically  the  same  as  that  providing  for  a  corps  of  Engineers  ? 

(Jen.  Menoher.  I  think  there  is  a  provision  later  here  which  will 
explain  that. 
Senator  Fletcher.  Section  13  covers  the  Air  Service? 
Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  but  there  is  another  provision  regarding  the 
officer  personnel.     Section  31  of  this  bill  provides: 

Hereafter  all  appointments  of  officers  in  grades  below  that  of  brigadier  general  shall 
be  by  commission  in  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  or  one  of  the  corps  of  tne  Medical  Department. 

Then,  on  page  28,  appears  the  following: 

Officers  for  duty  in  the  branches  herein  authorized  and  in  which  officers  are  not 
commissioned  ehall  be  obtained  by  temporary  details  from  among  officers  of  correspond- 
ing grades  in  other  branches. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  men  would  he  detailed  to  the  Air 
Service  from  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  or  any  other 
branch  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  And  would  serve  there  for  four  years  and  then  go 
out,  and  if  the  so-called  Manchu  law  is  in  effect,  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  making  the  detail  of  officers  on  the  Air  Service — well,  it  can  never 
be  over  four  years,  and  it  is  liable  under  that  law  to  be  less  than  four 
years,  due  to  the  necessity  of  complying  practically  with  its  provisions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  that  permanent  commissioned  per- 
sonnel to  apply  to  all  of  your  commissioned  personnel  ?  I  can  see  the 
great  importance  of  having  your  flyers,  tne  actual  flving  officers, 
members  of  a  permanent  commissioned  personnel.  Would  it  be 
necessary,  in  what  might  be  termed  your  ground  officers,  admini- 
strative officers,  who  are  above  the  age  for  nying  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  but  those  officers  have  got  to  be  considered; 
their  interest  -will  be  with  the  Air  Service,  and  if  after  they  are  put 
aside  on  account  of  being  too  old  for  further  flying,  I  think  to  put 
them  in  one  of  the  other  branches  is  going  to  break  their  spirit.  I 
think  they  should  be  kept  in  the  same  branch. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  the  course  of  years,  you  would  have  quite 
an  accumulation  of  officers  in  your  higher  grades  too  old  to  fly,  that 
have  15  or  20  years  steady  service  left  to  them.  What  will  you  do 
with  them  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  have  not  worked  out  the  details  of  that.  I  see 
no  reason  why  they  can  not  be  handled,  if  necessary,  by  transfers  to 
other  branches  as  necessity  would  require.  There  is  no  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  doing  that,  as  the  War  Department  might  see  fit. 
If  at  any  time  there  was  an  accumulation  of  officers,  of  higher  grade 
in  the  Air  Service,  they  could  be  transferred,  but  to  automatically 
put  them  out,  I  think,  would  be  a  mistake. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  another  point,  the  same  point  that  was 
brought  out  by  the  Chief  of  the  Ordnance;  he  has  not  yet  testified, 
but  he  had  told  me  that  the  effect  of  this  law  on  the  Ordnance 
Department,   with  promotion  by  selection,   served   as  a  principle 
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which  this  bill  seeks  to  establish.  It  might  operate  in  this  way: 
That  an  Infantry  officer  or  a  Cavalry  officer  is  detailed  to  the  Air 
Service  and  there  he  spends  four  years.  He  is  outside  the  view  and 
sight  of  any  Infantry  officer  who  can  judge  his  efficiency  for  promo- 
tion as  an  Infantry  officer.  He  will  not  want  to  go  to  the  Air  Serviced' 
and  get  out  of  the  Infantry  atmosphere,  because  his  only  chance  for  ^ 
promotion  would  be  in  the  Infantry  atmosphere;  is  not  that  the  case? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  that  is  true  in  a  measure. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  be  a  distinct  revulsion  in  going  to 
the  Air  Service  because  the  man  who  does  go  loses  his  chance  to 
maintain  personal  contact  with  the  officers  on  whom  he  must  depend 
for  promotion  in  his  original  line. 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  is  an  argument,  then,  in  favor  of  making  this 
a  permanent  corps. 

The  Chairman.  Precisely  so. 

Gen.  Menoher.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Only  recently 
we  had  several  cases  come  up  where  officers  in  the  Air  Service  haa 
been  demoted,  or  recommended  for  demotion,  and  we  found  it  was 
the  Infantry  board  was  recommending  them  on  their  Infantry  record, 
and  not  on  their  record  in  the  Air  Service.  That  is  one  of  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  the  plan. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  change  of  phraseology  would  you  sug- 
gest to  change  that  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Only  to  add  at  page  27  a  provision  including  the 
Air  Service  there  alongside  the  Cavalry,  Iniantry,  Field  Artillery, 
Coast  Artillery,  and  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Senator  Fletcher.  To  put  in  "Air  Service"  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  General,  has  that  point  been  discussed  with  the 
General  Staff  committee  that  drew  this  bill  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  have  discussed  it  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  myself. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  disapproved  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  disapproved.  He  told  me, 
informed  me,  he  would  take  it  up  for  consideration  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.     Beyond  that  I  did  not  hear  anything  further. 

The  Chairman.  Beyond  that  you  do  not  know  whether  the  matter 
was  passed  upon  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Xo,  sir.  I  understand  the  matter  was  discussed 
and  that  the  principal  argument  adduced  in  favor  of  having  a  detail 
system  was  tnat  we  would  have  better  personnel  because  we  would 
have  some  chance  to  choose. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  strength  of  the  Air  Service  as  laid  out  in 
this  bill,  in  your  opinion,  in  proper  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
whole  Army  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  As  I  said  before  we  made  a  study  of  the  subject 
and  arrived  at  a  higher  figure.  We  felt  that  we  should,  after  being 
informed  by  the  War  Department  that  we  should  conform,  we  felt 
that  we  should  loyally  conform  to  those  directions,  and  we  went  to* 
work  and  figured  out  our  organization  on  the  basis  of  24,000  men. 
I  have  not  attempted  to  refuto  in  any  way  or  to  go  counter  to  that. 
I  think  I  should  not  do  it.  We  were  told  we  must  conform  to  this, 
and  that  it  was  a  well-balanced  organization,  and  that  we  should 
conform  to  that  number. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Chief  of  Staff,  in  his  testimony,  gave  the 
percentage  figures  of  the  Air  Service  in  several  armies,  including  our 
own  A.  E.  F.  at  the  front  of  its  stride. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  understood  that  included  all  of  the  forces  on  the 
other  side. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  and  proved  apparently  bv  that  statement 
that  the  number  assigned  to  the  Air  Service  under  this  bill  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  in  proportion,  amounts  to  the  same  percent- 
age, as  was  proved  to  be  adequate  in  the  war. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  am  not  certain  that  his  figures  include  the 
personnel  that  was  on  this  side.  That  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

The  Chairman.  He  gave  us  the  figures  of  the  French  and  the 
British,  I  believe. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  about  the  same  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Although  figures  of  that  kind  are  not  always 
reliable.  I  was  looking  up  one  to-day ;  that  is,  the  number  of  men  that 
were  required,  all  told,  to  handle  planes.  The  French  had  one 
figure,  quite  a  small  figure,  29, 1  think  it  was.  The  British  had  about 
47  or  48.  Now  one  reason  for  that  was  the  French  were  at  home  and 
their  factories  and  repair  depots  were  near  at  hand.  They  would 
naturally  do  less  work  in  the  field  in  the  matter  of  repairs  than  the 
British  would,  who  had  to  go  overseas,  of  course,  and  the  British 
maintained  a  larger  force  actually  with  the  planes  in  France  than  the 
French  did.  Of  course  we  would  naturally  expect  a  higher  percentage 
on  this  side  for  the  American  service,  because  we  had  a  broader  strip 
of  water  to  cross. 

The  Chairman.  Are  jrou  making  your  calculations  on  maintenance 
of  foreign  service  or  maintenance  in  the  United  States,  at  home,  as  the 
French  do  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  had  not  considered  that  particular  feature  of  it* 

The  Chairman.  There  is  quite  a  spread  between  the  two,  is  there 
not? 

Gen.  Menoher.  There  is  quite  a  spread  between  the  two,  yes, 
I  wanted  to  show  you  that  figures  of  that  kind  are  not  always  reliable, 
unless  you  have  all  the  data  and  all  the  figures  for  it.  Now,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  figures  that  were  used  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion 
were  on  this  side  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  many  planes  would  you  use  in  such  a 
force  as  this  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  rule  for  war  is  about  45  officers  per  squadron 
and  160  enlisted  men,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  service,  and  for 
the  entire  service,  engineers,  production,  and  so  forth,  service  at  the 
ground  schools,  Army  training,  and  so  forth,  you  would  have  to 
aouble  that  number. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  160  enlisted  men  to  a  squadron  and  45 
officers? 

Gen.  Menoher.  45  to  50. 

The  Chairman.  For  purposes  of  quick  calculation  call  it  200 
officers  and  men  to  a  squadron  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes.  You  would  not  double  the  number  of  men 
necessarilv:  you  would  double  the  number  of  officers. 

Senator  New.  That  is  about  300? 
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Gen.  Menoher.  The  round  number  is  about  100  officers  per  squad- 
ron and  160  men  plus  whatever  are  needed  behind  the  lines,  and  the 
service  in  the  rear,  for  repair,  maintenance,  carrying  on  schools, 
factories,  and  so  forth.     I  can  not  give  vou  that. 

The  Chairman.  The   aggregate   asked,  for  under  this  scheme  is  $  * 
23,776  officers  and  men  in  the  Air  Service  ?  ~* 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Call  it  24,000.  How  many  squadrons  do  you 
calculate  that  would  support  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Fifty  squadrons,  50,  51,  or  52 — the  number  is  in 
the  fifties  somewhere. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  are  about  \S  planes  to  a  squadron? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Eighteen  planes  plus,  not  far  from  50  per  cent  for 
emergency,  as  a  factor  of  safety. 

Senator  New.  A  safety  factor? 

Gen.  Menoher.  A  safety  factor. 

Senator  New.  It  is  about  27  planes  really  in  a  squadron,  18  service 
planes  and  50  per  cent  for  replacement  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Assigned  to  the  service  as  a  safety  factor? 

Senator  McKellar.  That  would  be  about  500  men  in  a  squadron, 
or  475,  on  the  basis  of  23,000  men  in  all? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  is  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  would  more  than  double,  then,  the 
amount  of  men  actually  in  the  Air  Service  itself,  would  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  is  for  production  and  everything  else. 

Senator  McKellar.  Production  and  everything  else  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  figure  about  1,350  planes,  fifty  squad- 
rons, 27  planes  to  a  squadron. 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  actually  asked  for  1,150  planes  in  the  estimate 
we  submitted  to  Congress  in  June. 

Senator  New.  General,  what  is  the  productive  capacity  of  this 
country  now,  the  monthly  productive  capacity  of  planes  of  the 
United  States  to-day  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Just  to-day  it  is  practically  nil. 

Senator  New.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  not  any,  have  you  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir. 

Senator  New.  We  have  gone  back,  in  other  words,  substantially 
to  where  we  were  before  we  entered  this  war  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes.  We  have,  of  course,  many  facilities  that  can 
be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  planes,  but  from  the  time  an  order 
was  given  for  any  number  of  planes  until  those  finished  planes 
could  be  turned  out  and  turned  over  to  the  Government  would  be 
from  nine  months  to  a  year. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  many  planes  have  you  on  hand  to-day  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  have  some  3,000  De  Havilands,  we  have  no     ^ 
pursuit  planes,  we  have  the  De  Haviland,  which  can  be  used  as  a   I 
day  bombing  plane  and  for  observation  purposes.     We  have    no 
pursuit  planes,  no  bombers. 

Senator  New.  Has  our  Army,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  single  pursuit 
plane  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Onlv  such  as  have  come  across  from  the  other 
side.     We  have  a  numoer  of  S.  E.  5's  that  are  just  being  loaded  on 
he  train  now,  and  we  have  a  few  Spads. 
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Senator  New.  Loaded  on  the  train  to  go  where  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  At  Middleton,  Pa. 

Senator  New.  And  they  are  to  be  put  into  service  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 
A     Senator  New.  That  is  the  nearest  thing  you  have  to  a  modern 
*  pursuit  plane  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  the  S.  E.  5?s,  and  we  shall  possibly  have  a 
lot  more  Spads  coming  over,  but  they  are  apparently  being  held  up 
now  until  settlement  is  made  with  the  French  Government. 

Senator  New.  The  Spads  are  made  in  France,  all  of  them  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  How  many  of  them  have  you  over  there  that  can 
te  brought  to  this  country  in  shape  for  service  here  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  can  not  give  you  that,  although  we  asked  to 
have  600  Spads  sent  over  here.  That  is  a  request  we  made  some 
four  or  five  months  ago. 

Senator  New.  The  Government  has  them  on  the  other  side. 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  Government  has  them  on  the  other  side.  I 
have  here  a  list  Gen.  Mitchell  has  prepared  in  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  The  list  you  have  may  appear  in  the  record. 

(The  list  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 


• 


Airplanes. 


Tvpe. 

HS1L... 

HS2L... 

JX4H... 

JX4HB. 

J  X  4  H  G. 

JX6H... 

JX6HB. 

JX6HG. 

J  X  6  H  G 

JX6HO. 

J  X  6  H  P. 

X-9 

S40 


Total. 

2 

2 

398 

84 

297 

8 

131 

57 

1 476 

95 

130 

10 

424 

SpadXIII 1 

Spad.no  type 18 

DH-4 2,535 

4 

2 

62 

6 

1 

5 

1 

9 

o 

......  «4 

1 

'O 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1 

6 

1 


Martin  bomber. 

Heinrich 

LWF 

Ordnance  C 

Standard  D 

VoughtVE-7 

VoughtVE-8 

Albatross  D-5 

Alhatrose  D-VII 

Albatross,  no  type 

Bre^uet '. 

Caproni 

CaudronR-2 

Curtisa  Tri 

DFWC-5 

I)  H  4  K  Honev-Moon  X 

DHBB 1 

DH4L 

DH9 

DH9A 


Type. 

FE2B 

FokkerDVII 

FokkerDVI 

FokkerDI 

FokkerD  R  I 

FokkerES 

Halberstadt  D-2 

HalberstadtC 

Halberstadt  C-5 

Junker  RE  V 

JunkerJFC-Cl.... 

AEG-G4 

AEG-G5 

Hanover  C  L-3A 
LePereUS  AC-11. 
Le  Fere  U  8  A  O-ll 
Le  Pere  USA  C-21. 

LePereGH-11 

Loening  M-8 

LVGCV 

L  VGO VI 

Nieuport  N-27 

Nieuport  N-24 

Nieuport  N-28 

Nieuport,  no  type... 

PfalzD-III 

Pfalzl)  VIII 

PfalzD-XII 

PfalzD-3  A 

Pfalz,  no  type 

Pomilio  V  L-8 

Pomilio  VL-12 

Pomilio,  no  type 

Roland  D  VI 

Roland  D  VII 

Albatross  Dili 


Total. 
4 

67 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
5 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 

21 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

38 
4 
1 
7 
1 
5 
2 
1 
5 
5 
2 

13 
2 
5 
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Airplanes — Continued . 


Type. 

Rumpler  C— 1 

Rumpler  D-4 

Salmson 

Salmson  2A2 

SE5 

SE5  A 

Siemens  Schukert  D-4 

Sopwithl  A  2 

Sopwithl  D2 , 

Sopwith  Camel 

Sopwith  Dolphin 

Sopwith  Salamander 

Sopwith,  no  type 

Sopwith  1J  strutter 

SpadXIII 

SpadXII 

SpadXVI 

Standard  E  1  with  gnome 

Standard  E  1  with  Le  Rhone — 
Standard  E  1,  engine  not  known 

Thomas  Morse  2MB 

Thomas  Morse  3  M  B 

USD9 

USD9A 

USD9AB 

XB1A 

Wright  Martin,  no  type 

Italian,  no  type 

Curtiss  J  N-4 

CurtissJN-4  A 

Curtiss  J  N-4  B 

Curtiss  J  N-1C 

Curtiss  J  N-4  D 


Total. 
2 
1 
2 
1 

21 

109 

1 

35 
7 
6 
6 
1 
2 
3 
7 
1 
5 

71 

34 
3 
1 
2 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 

7 

101 

12 

265 

1,869 


Type. 
Curtiss  J  N-4  D  2.. 

CurtissR4L 

Curtiss  R  6  L 

Handley  Page-400. 

Avro 

BristolB763 

Curtiss  R  2 

CurtiasR4 

CurtiflsR6 

Curtiss  L  2 

Curtiss  J  N,  twin.. 

Curtiss  R  9 

Curtiss  18  B 

Martin  TT 

Martin  R 

G  L  Martin 

J  VMartin 

Penguin 


Total. 

1 

2 

2] 

V 

11 

1 

1 

44 

3 

1 

1 

14 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

296 

Standard  J  1 1, 356 

Standard  JRl 

Standard  JRl  B 

Sturtevant  S  4 

Sturtevant,  no  type 

S4B * 

Flying  boat,  no  type 

Spad  S7 

Burgess •. 

L  V90-C-3 

Sopwithl  D 

School  planes: 

Skeleton  DH4 


3 
2 
1 
3 

67 
2 

17 
1 
2 
1 


Grand  total 9,442 


Engines. 


Type.  Total. 

HS  A 1,753 

H  SI 606 

HSE 1,416 

H  S,  no  type 48 

Liberty  12  A 9,  768 

Liberty  12  N 677 

Le  Rhone  80 1, 033 

Le  Rhone,  no  type 1, 490 

Anzani 5 

Anzani90 23 

BMW 6 

Beardmore  150 3 

Beardmore,  no  type 13 

Benz 21 

Bugatti  US 32 

Clergetl50 7 

Clerget  140 4 

Cler^et,  no  type 125 

Curtiss  Kirkham  S 1 

Curtiss  Kirkham  K-12 4 

Daimler 2 

Dusenberg-H,  geared 2 

Fiat  240.1 3 

Fiat  250 1 

Fiat  300 28 

Fiat,  no  type 192 

Fiat,  6  cylinder 5 


Tope. 

Hispano-200 

Hispano  220 

HispanoH-300 

HSJ 

Isotta  Franchini 

Le  Rhone  120 

Le  Rhone  70 

Le  Rhone  J 

Ixnraine 

Liberty  12  C 

Liberty  8  A 

Liberty  6  A 

Liberty  4  B 

Liberty  2  T 

Liberty  1 

Liberty  1,  experimental. 

Liberty  1,  Req 

Mavbach 

Mercedes  100 

Mercedes  150 

Mercedes  160 

Mercedes  250 

Mercedes  260 

Mercedes,  no  type 

Peugot 

Renault  190 

Renault  300 


Total. 
2 

34 
488 
2 
6 
300 
1 
1 

10 
1 

28 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 


11 
2 
48 
91 
1 
0 
5 
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Engines — Continued. 


• 


• 


TyW. 

Renault,  no  type. 

Rotary  X 

Rotary  Lailone... 

Rotary  F 

Salmson230 

Salmson  Z-9 

Salmson  18-F. . . 

Salmson  160 

Salmson  no  type . 

Siddlev 

Smith  Radial 

Spa-$ 

Sunbeam-12 

Excelsior  A-2 

Curtiss  0 

Curtiss  OX 

Curtiss  OXX.... 

Curtiss  0X1 

Curtiss  0X2 

Curtiss  0X4 


Total. 

34 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

60 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9 

1 

5 

74 

1 

Curtiss  0X5 7, 467 

Curti*OXX2 

Curti8B0XX3 

Curti8sOXX6 

Curtiss  VX 

Curtiss  V2 

Curti»V2~3 

Curti«sV2-5 

Curtiss  V  2-C-3 

Curtiss  V  2  (MO 

CurtissV7 

Gnome  60 

Gnome  50 

Gnome  80 

Gnome  90 

Gnome  100 


3 

19 

12 

11 

1 

70 

1 

4 

10 
1 
6 
37 
1 
5 
8 


Total. 

•     3 

49 

1 

167 

217 

20 

53 

HallScott  A  7A 2,081 


Type. 

Gnome  105 

Gnome  160 

Gnome  165 

Gnome  B-2 .... 
Gnome  no  tvpe. 
Hall  Scott  X5 . . 
HallScott  A  5  A 


Hall  Scott  L4. 

Hall  Scott  LO  4 

Hall  Scott  D-61 

Hall  Scott  no  type 

Sturtevant  D-4 

Sturtevant  5  A 

Sturtevant  V  X 

Sturtevant,  no  type 

Thomas 

Thomas  Morse,  no  type. . . 

La  Aviateur 

Lawrence,  45  H.  P 

Wright  D-6 

Fiat  160 

Liberty  450 

Clergetl30 

Gnome  180 

Gnome  70 

Lawrence  A3 

School  motors: 

Trego  Liberty,  No.  2. 
Standard,  12  cylinder 

Liberty  12,  wood . 

Liberty  8,  wood 

Le  Rhone  80 


2 
1 
1 
3 
2 

40 
8 

86 

1 

3 

3 

413 

32 
9 

23 
1 
1 
3 
8 

1 
5 
1 
1 

7 


Grand  total 29,423 


Gen.  Menoher.  That  is  the  list.  One  gives  the  airplanes  and  the 
other  the  engines  that  we  have  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  General  had  better  cover  everything  in 
the  bill.  Do  you  think  it  most  important  to  cover  the  exact  situation 
of  the  Air  Service  to-day  and  its  prospects  for  the  immediate  future  ? 

Senator  New.  Exactlv;  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  liave  at  the  present  about  3,530  officers 
accredited  to  the  Air  Service.  Of  those  215  are  regular  officers. 
There  are  2,300  officers  actually  on  duty  with  the  Air  Service,  and  the 
difference  between  that  and  3,500  represents  the  officers  that  are 
overseas  and  are  returning  to  this  country  and  are  awaiting  discharge, 
and  so  forth.  Of  those  2,300,  900  are  qualified  flyers;  of  the  regulars 
140  are  qualified  flyers.  We  have,  of  enlisted  men,  in  round  numbers, 
11,000.  In  May  we  started  out  to  recruit  for  the  Air  Service,  and  we 
have  reached,  or  practically  reached,  our  quota  of  11,000.  Wo  were 
getting  them  at  the  rate  of  1,000  per  week. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  your  quota  under  the  annual  appro- 
priation bill  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  based  on  the  national  defense  act  prac- 
tically ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  In  an  army  of  235,000  your  quota  would  be  about 
1 1 ,000  enlisted  men  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  is  it  that  you  are  letting  men  out  1 

Gen.  Menoer.  We  are  not  letting  enlisted  men  out.     We  have  f  * 
been  enlisting  men  just  as  fast  as  we  could.  ^ 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  have  been  letting  officers  out  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  have  been  letting  officers  out,  because  by  the 
30th  of  September  all  of  these  officers  must  be  discharged,  unless 
provision  is  made  for  their  retention,  and  there  is  a  bill  that  has 

{massed  in  the  Senate  already  and  is  now  before  the  House  providing 
or  a  certain  number  of  officers,  18,000  for  the  Regular  Army,  and  we 
will  get  about  1,200  officers  out  of  them.  I  think  there  is  a  provision, 
or  amendment  in  the  House,  providing  for  1,200  of  those  officers  for 
the  Air  Service. 

Senator  Fletcher.  If  that  is  not  passed  by  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber  

Gen.  Menoher.  All  of  these  3,500  that  are  now  in  the  Air  Service 
will  have  to  be  discharged,  leaving  us  215  regular  officers  with  the 
Air  Service,  all  of  whom  oelong  to  the  Signal  Corps,  and  detailed  from 
the  other  branches. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  would  pretty  seriously 'cripple  the  Air 
Service,  would  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  would  have  to  shut  up  shop,  practically.  It 
would  put  us  out  of  business,  in  other  words. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  General,  it  destroys  the  Air 
Service  as  a  factor  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  As  a  factor;  yes,  sir.  There  is  no  escaping  that 
conclusion. 

The  Chairman.  That  ought  to  be  understood. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  will  repeat  that.  It  will  absolutely  cripple  or 
put  us  out  of  business  in  the  Air  Service. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  even  with  this  personnel  appor- 
tioned to  you  under  this  bill,  and  no  other  steps  taken  by  the  appro- 
priate authorities,  including  the  authority  of  Congress,  that  it  would 
take  you  from  nine  months  to  a  year  to  secure  any  considerable 
number  of  modern  pursuit  planes  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Except  such  as  are  coining  from  the  other  side. 
There  is  a  substantial  number  there.  For  example,  they  are  just 
shipping  out  85.  I  am  giving  that  as  the  absolute  minimum.  I  will 
repeat,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  said  this  before  this  committee, 
but  about  three  months  ago,  a  little  less,  perhaps,  we  invited  bids 
for  a  certain  number  of  modern  bombers;  we  wanted  to  purchase 
200,  and  we  invited  bids,  and  we  got  all  kinds  of  bids.  We  first 
called  in  the  inventor  of  the  machine,  the  designer,  rather,  Mr. 
Glenn  Martin,  and  he  figured  and  gave  us  a  price  at  which  he  could 
furnish  those  planes.  We  insisted  that  they  must  be  delivered  in 
15  months.  He  figured  out  as  an  absolute  minimum  that  it  would  ^ 
take  him  to  tool  up  his  plant,  that  is,  to  get  all  the  tools  ready  for 
quantity  production,  about  34  weeks,  and  we  could  not  get  him  to 
reduce  that  by  one  day.  He  said  that  was  the  absolute  minimum. 
He  said,  "It  will  take  me  34  weeks  to  tool  up  my  plant  to  produce 
planes  in  quantity."  Then,  of  course,  it  takes  some  time  to  produce 
them  after  you  have  begun  to  make  them.     You  can  not  turn  them 
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out  in  five  minutes.  I  have  learned  only  recently  that  when  the 
order  was  given  for  the  Browning  gun,  which  is  a  small  affair  com- 
pared with  a  big  air  plane  and  engine,  it  took  14  months  to  produce 
the  first  gun. 

The  Chairman'.  Yes;  we  were  painfully  aware  of  that. 
j  A     Gen.  Menoher.  I  am  giving  that  as  an  example  of  the  time  it 
^  takes  from  the  issuance  of  the  order  for  planes  in  quantity  to  their 
delivery. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Haven't  we  got  a  supply? 

Senator  Thomas.  My  experience  is  it  took  a  good  deal  longer  than 
that. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  am  giving  that  as  the  absolute  minimum.  We 
figured  out  a  year  and  three  months  as  the  time,  and  we  had  a  hard 
time  to  get  any  manufacturers  to  consider  their  production  inside  of 
15  months. 
!  Senator  New.  General,  in  that  connection  I  want  to  say,  and  the 
other  members  of  this  committee  will  recall  that  when  we  were 
considering  the  Browning  gun,  and  the  other  machine  guns,  we  had 
manufacturers  come  in  here  and  say  to  this  committee  that  they 
could  produce  in  far  less  time  than  the  facts  afterwards  proved 
they  could,  and  I  recall  that  Mr.  Borgee,  of  the  Savage  Arms  Co., 
said  to  the  committee,  and  you  will  find  it  in  the  record,  that  it  did 
not  make  any  difference  how  much  optimistic  a  view  these  other 
gentlemen  took,  when  they  started  out  to  do  it  they  would  find 
what  could  be  done,  and  he  served  notice  on  this  committee  that 
those  promises  could  not  be  fulfilled.  You  recall  that,  do  you  not, 
Senator? 

Senator  Thomas.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  And  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Martin  is  as  conservative  as 
he  is  and  sticks  to  the  real  facts  in  telling  what  he  can  and  what  he 
can  not  do. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Is  that  the  Martin  who  makes  the  Martin 
bomber  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  Glenn  Martin. 

Senator  Fletcher.  They  use  Liberty  motors  in  that  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  two. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Have  you  not  a  supply  of  Liberty  motors  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  have  a  supply  of  Liberty  motors;  an  ample 
supply  of  them. 

Senator  Fletcher.  So  that  would  not  delay  him  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir.  The  motors,  of  course,  take  a  little 
longer  than  the  planes,  but  fortunately  we  have  these  Liberty 
engines  that  are  suitable  for  some  of  the  planes  that  we  asked  for 
in  our  previous  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  General,  have  any  steps  been  taken  to  preserve  in 

a  condition  of  relative  reliance  any  of  the  plants  which  turned  out  the 

Iibertv  motors  in  such  great  quantities  during  the  war?    If  you 

L  wanted  to  place  an  order  for  more  Liberty  motors,  is  there  a  shop  in 

■  existence  where  they  could  immediately  go  to  work  and  turn  them  out  ? 

r  Have  they  the  tools  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  all  the  tools  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  tools,  many  of  them  held  the  ones  needed,  but 
the  factories  have  gone  back  to  their  original  business,  automobiles, 
etc.    The  only  place  where  we  could  turn  out  engines,  and  do  it 
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fairly  quickly — that  is,  where  we  have  a  plant  that  could  be  utilized 
for  that  purpose — is  at  Longlsland.  The  Government  owns  a  plant 
there  that  was  used  by  the  Wright-Martin  people  for  the  building  of 
the  300  Hispano-Suiza  engines.  This  belongs  to  the  Government 
complete  and  is  equipped  with  tools. 

Senator  New.  For  Hispano-Suizas,  but  not  for  Libertys  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Not  for  Libertys;  no,  sir.  We  have  in  reserve 
some  four  or  five  thousand  Liberty  engines  over  and  above  all  that 
have  been  ordered  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  What  remedy  do  you  propose,  if  any,  to  put  this 
country  in  shape  where  it  can  produce  planes  and  engines  of  the 
latest  epprovea  type  within  a  reasonable  period  after  an  order  is 
given? 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  only  way  I  can  see  to  do  it  is  by  some  form  of 
subsidy,  direct  or  indirect. 

Senator  Thomas.  What  did  you  say  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Some  form  of  subsidy  from  the  Government; 
assistance  from  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Orders  from  the  Government  ? 

General  Menoher.  Orders  from  the  Government. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  about  enlarging  the  plant  at  Long  Island  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  would  be  only  for  one  thing,  and  we  would 
not  need  to  do  that  for  one  purpose. 

Senator  Thomas.  It  would  be  better  than  ransoming  our  flyers, 
anyway. 

Gen.  Menoher.  In  other  words,  assistance  from  the  Government 
is  what  I  have  in  mind,  and  that  is  going  to  mean  the  fostering  of 
commercial  aviation.  It  would  not  do  for  us  to  abandon  the  small 
child  that  has  been  brought  into  the  world;  but  sometime  before 
long  it  must  at  least  show  some  justification  for  its  existence.  At  its 
inception  it  must  be  provided  for  for  some  little  while. 

Senator  Fletcher.  If  you  got  those  additional  officers  provided 
for  in  the  bill  that  has  gone  from  the  Senate  to  the  House  and  is 
pending  in  the  House  now,  would  that  keep  you  going  unless  we 
could  pass  some  permanent  law  like  this  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  we  can  manage  to  get  along.  We  would  like 
to  have  some  more,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  could  get  along  so  far  as  the  com- 
missioned personnel  is  concerned,  but  you  would  add  nothing  to  your 
productive  capacity  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No;  we  would  not  add  anything  unless  we  got 
orders. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  worked  out  any  scheme  in  your  own 
mind,  or  have  any  of  your  expert  assistants  worked  out  a  scheme,  by 
which  the  Government  could  properly  foster  the  industry  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  have  an  idea  in  my  own  mind;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  what  it  is,  General  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  To  tell  you  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
go  right  into  the  proposition  of  this  Air  Service.  As  I  said  before,  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  the  separation  of  the  Air  Service  from  the  Army  and 
from  the  Navy,  and  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  my  conclusions. 
In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  proposition' to  separate  and  to  create 
further  activities  for  war  in  the  Government  is  based  on  wrong 
premises,  certainly  based  on  information  that  I  do  not  think  is 
reliable. 
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Take  the  situation  in  England,  where  they  created  a  separate  air 
force.  I  understand  it  was  purely  a  political  move.  I  have  been 
informed — I  can  not  tell  you  this  personally — that  they  started  by 
sending  a  commission  of  propagandists  to  this  country  to  agitate  this 
matter  of  separate  air  service,  m  order  to  bolster  up  a  similar  propo- 
rtion on  the  other  side.  I  say  I  do  not  know  that  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge, but  I  have  been  informed  by  very  good  authority  that  was  the 
case,  that  the  creation  of  an  independent  air  force  in  England  was 
done  with  the  express  view  of  stilling  criticisms  in  England  that  the 
Germans  were  bombing  England  and  that  no  retaliation  was  being 
carried  on,  and  it  was  done  to  show  the  people  of  England  that  they, 
the  Englishmen,  were  bombing  German  soil.  Then,  I  believe  it  was 
done  against  the  express  wishes  of  Marshal  Foch,  the  commander  in 
chief,  and  that  finally  the  commander  of  this  independent  air  force 
actually  did  place  himself  under  the  orders  of  Marsnal  Foch. 

I  have  also  been  informed  that  matters  in  England  are  not  as  rosy 
in  regard  to  the  air  force  as  they  have  been;  that  many  well-informed 
persons  believe  there  is  a  crash  coming  there;  that  certain  people  are 
planning  to  sell  short  in  case  of  the  crash,  or  to  buy  up  at  a  low  figure 
if  the  crash  comes. 

Senator  New.  No  matter  what  may  come  over  there,  the  crash  has 
come  here,  has  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  do  not  think  it  has  come  in  the  financial  way, 
in  that  there  has  been  a  liquidation  all  along  the  line;  I  mean  a 
bankruptcy  all  along  the  line. 

Senator  New.  Productive  bankruptcy  is  not  financial  bankruptcy 
here. 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  point  I  tried  to  make  there  was  that  instead 
of  the  independent  air  force  in  England,  they  are  turning  toward  at 
least  a  very  great  curtailment  in  their  activities.  I  understand  in 
France  the  activities  have  been  very  much  reduced. 

Senator  New.  Let  me  interpose  a  question  right  there,  General. 
Is  it  not  true  that  France  was  obligated  by  her  contracts,  made  long 
previous  to  the  armistice,  to  continue  production  at  the  rate  at  which 
she  was  operating  during  the  war  until  the  spring  of  1919  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  believe  that  is  true;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  I  have  forgotten  the  date,  but  there  was  a  date  well 
into  the  spring  of  1919,  to  which  France  was  obligated  to  continue 
at  the  war  rate  of  production,  so  that  her  falling  off  since  that  time 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  referred  to  the  matter  of  aviation  activities, 
in  the  air  particularly. 

Senator  New.  In  that  connection,  also,  General,  if  I  may,  here  is  a 
statement  made — this  is  a  paper  of  August  13,  and  the  matter  to 
which  I  refer  is  conveyed  by  an  Associated  Press  telegram  under  date 
<rf  August  12,  in  which  it  calls  attention  to  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  the  British  Parliament,  in  which  he  says 
he  would  not  agree  to  any  maltreatment  of  the  army  or  any  policy 
Iwhich  denied  the  air  force  a  permanent,  effective,  and  independent 
wate  of  existence.  That  was  a  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Churchill 
^n  the  British  Parliament  as  late  as  August  12. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that. 

Senator  New.  Well,  there  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  General,  with  your  statement. 
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Gen.  Menoher.  To  go  back  to  the  separate  Air  Service,  I  consider 
that,  at  least  in  the  present  stage  of  development,  the  Air  Service  is  an 
auxiliary  army.  That  the  only  determining  factor  in  any  war  is  the 
Infantry,  which  is  the  backbone  of  the  Army.  The  only  determining: 
factor  is  the  infantry  soldier,  who  carries  his  musket  and  pack  and 
trudges  through  the  mud  and  the  rain;  that  all  other  activities  in  theg\ 
army  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  to  make  it  possible  for  that  infantry^ 
soldier  to  go  forward,  to  make  it  easier  for  him,  to  make  it  possible 
for  him.  Other  factors  are  only  contributing.  The  artillery,  for 
example,  which  many  would  claim  as  the  largest  contributing  factor 
in  this  war,  is  certainly  a  large  factor;  you  can  not  get  away  from  that. 
I  am  willing  to  admit  the  Air  Service  is  at  least  as  important  as  the 
Artillery  as  an  auxiliary  arm,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  decisive  arm. 
An  independent  air  force  may  be  used  for  long  distance  raids,  for 

Eolitical  purposes,  and  perhaps  destruction  and  seizure  of  a  point, 
ut  no  independent  air  force  could  ever  be  a  determining  factor  in 
the  defeat  oi  any  nation. 

Germany,  if  able  to  do  so,  might  have  come  over  here  and  blown 
New  York  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  would  not  have  determined 
the  attitude  of  our  people  one  iota  I  think,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone 
in  the  Air  Service — I  do  not  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  else  does — 
that  any  independent  air  force  could  ever  go  as  far  as  to  wipe  New 
York  on  the  earth. 

The  effect  that  was  produced  by  the  bombing  behind  our  lines, 
while  in  places  quite  great,  yet  it  was  not  ever  as  great  as  even  we 
were  led  to  think  it  was,  not  anvwhere  near  it. 

There  are  certain  reasons  that  exist  for  wishing  the  Air  Service 
separated  from  the  Army.  One  is  the  question  oi  the  feeling  that 
has  arisen  between  the  Air  Service  and  the  other  branches  of  the 
service.  I  am  speaking  now  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  man  on  the 
lines.  There  is  no  question  that  this  feeling  did  exist,  and  we  might 
as  well  face  it  and  acknowledge  that  it  did  exist.  Men  on  the  lines, 
the  Infantry  and  other  branches,  felt  that  the  air  people  were  getting 
more  pay  and  doing  less  than  anyone  else.  I  say  that  feeling  did 
exist,  because  I  have  heard  it  expressed.  Then,  perhaps,  as  the 
result  of  that  feeling  which  arose  on  that  account,  there  was  a  counter 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Air  Service  people  that  they  were  not 
understood  by  the  line;  that  their  work  was  special  and  that  they 
should  be  given  special  consideration,  all  of  wnich  is  in  a  measure 
true,  and  that  feeling  has  ripened  into  one  to  the  effect  that  the  Air 
Service  will  never  get  what  it  is  entitled  to  so  long  as  it  remains  a  part 
of  the  Army. 

I  can  hardly  agree  with  that  entirely.  One  reason  is  that  the 
General  Staff  is  hostile,  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  is  hostile,  and  yet  the 
General  Staff  never  cut  by  one  cent  the  appropriation  we  asked  for  of 
$83,000,000;  and  they  approved  in  effect,  m  principle,  our  study  and 
program  in  which  we  aavocated  the  41,000  men.  I  say  in  principle 
they  approved  that,  although  they  said  in  the  matter  of  numbers  we 
would  nave  to  conform  to  tne  program,  which  was  to  give  us  24,000/ 
officers  and  men.  I  want  to  emphasize  this,  that  the  General  Staff 
has  not  cut  down  our  appropriation  by  one  cent  or  disapproved  it  in 
any  way. 

Another  point  I  want  to  touch  on  is  the  matter  of  the  effect  of  the 
separation  of  the  Air  Service  from  the  Army.     We  have  already  two* 
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departments  in  the  Government  for  war,  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
and  it  has  been  said,  it  has  been  charged  often  that  there  is  lack  of 
cooperation  between  the  Army  and  Navy,  maybe  in  a  small  way, 
but  that  has  been  said  time  and  again  in  my  hearing,  that  there  is  no 
cooperation  between  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  that  there  should  be. 
A  Now,  if  we  create  a  third  department  of  the  Government  having  to 
do  with  war,  instead  of  making  for  closer  cooperation,  we  will  be  mak- 
ing for  an  increase  in  this  matter  of  lack  of  cooperation ;  in  other  words, 
we  will  have  three  activities  for  war  instead  of  two,  and  any  lack  of 
cooperation,  of  coordination  which  exists,  instead  of  being  increased 
as  the  number  of  activities  is  increased,  it  will  be  increased  as  of  the 
square  of  the  number  of  such  activities. 

if  we  create  a  separate  department  for  the  air  under  the  new  billf 
we  would  create  a  practically  new  overhead  set  of  activities  parallel- 
ing those  now  existingin  the  War  Department,  the  Surgeon  General's 
office,  the  Ordnance  Department,  the  Transport  Corps,  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps,  and  all  those  activities;  in  other  words,  we  would  be 
doubling  the  number  of  those  that  now  exist  in  the  land  forces  and, 
instead  of  making  for  economy,  it  seems  to  me  that  would  very  greatly 
conduce  to  extravagance  and  waste  of  money. 

Another  argument  that  has  been  adduced  in  favor  of  a  separate 
Air  Service  is  that  if  we  have  it  we  will  get  more  money  from  Congress 
for  the  Air  Service;  but,  in  order  to  get  it  for  the  Air  Srevice,  in  order 
to  keep  the  appropriations  down  to  the  same  figure,  that  amount  has 
to  be  taken  away  from  the  other  services,  because  otherwise,  instead 
of  being  a  decrease  in  the  total  appropriations  for  war  purposes,  there 
is  bound  to  be  an  increase  in  the  appropriations.  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  escape  from  that. 

To  my  mind,  the  Air  Service  should  be  allowed  to  remain  where  it 
is.  A  should  be  made  a  permanent  fighting  branch  of  the  Army 
instead  of  a  detail  branch.  There  should  be  created  an  activity  to 
handle  the  civilian  end  of  it,  but  this  should  be  a  bureau  under,  say, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  or  whatever  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  best  suited  to  handle  it;  that  this  civilian  activity  should 
handle  the  Post  Office  work,  mapping,  forestry  service,  and  all  those 
civilian  actitivites  of  the  Government;  and  the  head  of  this  bureau, 
with  the  head  of  the  Army  Air  Service  and  the  head  of  the  Navy  Air 
Service,  should  constitute  a  control  board,  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it,  that  would  have  to  do  with  the  coordination  of  the  work  in 
the  matter  of  supply  for  the  three  branches. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  such  an  organization  could  not  easily  cover 
all  matters  of  production;  it  would  prevent  wasteful  duplication;  pre- 
vent what  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  England  at  the  beginning 
|     of  the  war — that  is,  "  throat  cutting"  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy  in 
I     the  matter  of  production,  each  department  going  out   and  getting 
.what  it  could,  irrespective  of  the  other  department. 

Going  back  a  little  to  the  matter  of  cooperation,  it  has  been  charged, 
L  of  course,  that  there  is  lack  of  cooperation  between  the  Army  and  the 
B^avy.  That  has  been  true,  but  some  three  or  four  weeks  ago  the  Joint 
^Anny  and  Navy  Board  was  resurrected  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  Army  and  Navy  together.  Three  of  the  members  of  the  board 
are  from  the  Army,  two  from  the  Air  Service,  one  from  the  Coast 
Artillery,  and  three  members  from  the  Navy.  They  have  sat  fre- 
quently, sometimes  as  many  times  as  three  times  a  week,  going  over 
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the  matter  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Government  in  relation  to  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  the  matter  of  aircraft  and  the  general  policy 
covering  these,  and  then  we  are  taking  up  now  the  specific  items 
where  there  may  be  lack  of  coordination. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  that  board,  General  ?  *r> 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  I  am  a  member  of  that  board.     We  haveV 
considered  a  great  many  points  wrherein  the  Army  and  Navy  may 
overlap,  may  duplicate,  and  I  think  when  we  get  through,  while 
there  may  be  apparent  duplication  in  one  or  two  places  in  the  matter 
of  proximity  of  stations,  that  there  will  be  no  duplication  of  functions. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  accomplished  anything  concrete  thus 
far? 

Gen.  Menoher.  A  number  of  propositions  have  been  submitted  to 
the  two  Secretaries  for  their  approval,  and  have  been  approved. 

Of  course,  much  of  our  work  is  still  in  the  doing,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  a  week  or  two  when  we  will  have  cleared  up  all  those 
matters  whore  we  think  there  is  duplication  of  functions  in  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

Senator  New.  Would  it  be  permissible  to  tell  us  what  some  of  those 
recommendations  are?  We  do  not  want  them  if  they  are  military 
secrets,  of  course. 

Gen.  Menoher.  One  that  I  have  in  mind  right  now  is  the  formula- 
tion of  regulations  for  the  navigation  of  the  air,  which  I  consider  one 
of  the  most  important  and  crying  needs  of  the  service  to-day. 

Within  two  weeks  of  the  time  that  I  came  to  the  Air  Service  I  began 
agitating  that  question,  and  have  been  at  it  ever  since.  While  we 
have  not  gotten  very  far  with  it  yet-  that  is,  in  the  matter  of  actual 
legislation-  we  have  done  a  good  deal,  and  we  think  it  is  in  a  fair  way 
now  to  go  right  through.  Oi  course,  at  first  it  was  taken  up  with  the 
national  advisory  committee  on  aeronautics,  and  they  recommended 
legislation  of  a  temporary  nature,  even  before  the  last  Congress  ad- 

tourned.  We  were  trying  to  get  something  through  before  the 
^resident  went  to  France.  Then  I  had  this  board  take  it  up  again, 
and  they  have  submitted  a  proposition  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  Secretaries. 

The  Chairman.  A  legislative  proposition? 

Gen.  Menoher.  A  proposition  authorizing  us  to  prepare  a  bill  for 
submission  to  Congress  covering  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  A  bill  along  certain  lines  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  On  the  general  subject  of  the  navigation  of  the 
air  and  rules  for  navigation  of  the  air,  it  to  tie  in  with  the  convention 
that  was  adopted  in  raris  as  a  part  of  the  peace  convention.  Certain 
rules  were  adopted  there,  international  in  their  scope,  and  our  idea 
was  that  we  should  have  a  bill  prepared  providing  for  the  navigation 
of  the  air,  the  licensing  of  pilots,  and  all  those  things,  to  tie  in  with 
that  convention,  which  is  now  pending.  Of  course,  we  understand 
that  is  a  part  of  the  peace  treaty,  and  will  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
Senate.  a 

However,  there  is  very  great  need  for  it.  As  it  stands  at  present,^] 
there  is  no  authority  in  this  country  whatever  for  controlling  any  man 
who  wants  to  fly.  As  an  example  of  that  we  have  the  fire  in  Chicago, 
when  the  dirigible  balloon  went  through  the  skylight.  It  came  up 
again  the  other  day  in  the  case  of  a  plane  that  some  man  had  adver- 
tised as  ready  to  fly  and  to  carry  20  people.    The  engineers  con- 
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sidered  it  unsafe.  Now,  there  is  absolutely  no  authority  in  this 
country  to  prevent  that  man  from  making  a  flight  with  that  machine 
and  carrying  20  people  if  he  so  desires,  unless  some  local  authority 
takes  it  into  its  head  to  prevent  it;  there  is  no  authority  to  stop  them 

•  now.  Yet  we  would  not  have  a  tugboat  go  out  from  the  dock, 
carrying  only  the  crew,  without  some  regulation. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  tugboat  is  rather  a  standardized  article  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  understand  that,  but  we  do  not 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  do  not  propose  legislation  which,  for 
the  time  being,  will  take  awav  all  risK  in  flying.  That  is  just  an 
observation,  but  if  you  forbid  people  incurring  the  risk,  then  the 
machines  will  not  develop  much. 

Gen.  Menoher.  No;  not  much,  but  adequate  regulations  to  cover 
the  subject  so  that  it  can  be  handled  in  some  adequate  way.  There 
was  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  President,  declaring  a  war  zone, 
providing  penalties,  and  so  forth,  and  authorizing  the  Joint  Army  ana 
Navy  Board  on  aeronautic  cognizance  to  issue  licenses.  That  proc- 
lamation, however,  has  been  rescinded  by  the  President  since  his 
return  from  France,  and  of  course  that  leaves  it  up  in  the  air.  Of 
course  nobody  has  any  authority  to  issue  licenses. 

In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  Air  Service  of  the  Army,  I 
can  not  conceive  of  any  operation  over  land  where  the  Army  would 
not  need  the  Air  Service,  nor  can  I  conceive  of  any  operation  over  the 
sea  where  the  Navy  would  not  need  the  Air  Service,  but  I  also  can  not 
conceive  of  any  operation  over  either  one  where  the  air  forces  should 
not  be  under  the  command  of  the  commanding  general  or  of  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  force  concerned.  That,  of  course,  is 
provided  for  in  the  bill  already,  but 

Senator  New.  Reverse  that,  General,  and  can  you  conceive  of  any 
operation  in  the  air  that  would  need  neither  the  Army  or  the  Navy  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  was  coming  to  that.  That  is  for  an  independent 
air  force  which  I  covered  a  while  ago  as  being  a  necessary  thing — I 
say  it  should  exist,  but  it  can  not  be  the  determining  factor  m  any  war. 
I  think  instead  of  having  a  primary  position  it  will  have  a  secondary 
position  in  the  conduct  of  any  war  in  the  future.  I  am  not  belittleing 
its  importance;  I  do  not  mean  to  do  that  in  any  way,  but  I  think  it  is 
never  going  to  be  the  determining  factor  in  any  war. 

The  Ciiairman.  You  think  that  the  Infantry  of  the  Forty-second 
Division  was  more  decisive  in  its  effect  than  the  airplanes  overhead  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  and  I  am  not  boasting  about  the  Forty- 
second  Division. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  a  right  to.  General. 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  did  some  good  work;  1  know  that. 

Senator  New.  We  would  all  agree  on  your  right  to  do  that,  General. 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  must  have  an  air  force  with  the  Army,  and  we 
must  have  an  air  force  with  the  Navy,  and  their  cooperation  must  be 
of  the  most  intimate  kind.  If  we  separate  them,  any  line  of  cleavage 
^  that  now  exists  or  is  supposed  to  exist,  is  only  going  to  be  made 
P  absolute.  There  will  be  less  sympathy  between  the  two  branches 
than  there  is  now.  I  do  not  think  the  separating  of  one  from  the 
other  at  this  time,  when  this  feeling  exists,  is  going  to  do  anything 
else  than  to  foster  that  and  confirm  it  in  the  most  positive  way.  I 
can  see  no  other  outcome  except  a  lack  of  cooperation,  a  lack  of  coorwo 
nation,  and  a  making  absolute  of  the  line  of  cleavage  between  the  tdi- 
services. 
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There  must  be  cooperation  in  military  work,  and  there  luast  be  the 
most  perfect  teamwork  imaginable.  That  is  one  thing  I  always 
insisted  upon  in  my  division,  that  the  teamwork  should  be  absolute. 
As  I  said  tefore,  and  this  is  the  doctrine  I  preached,  the  fighting  man, 
the  infantrjTnan,  is  the  only  one  that  can  make  victory  certain  or 
hold  a  position.  All  other  agencies  in  the  division,  as  I  put  it,  exist  m 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  it  possible  for  him  to  go  forward.  In  V 
that  is  included  the  division  commander  and  everybody  on  his  staff , 
clear  down  to  the  last  corporal.  Those  people  exist  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  making  it  possible  ior  the  Infantry  to  advance.  That  involves 
and  necessitates  the  most  perfect  teamwork  on  the  part  of  every- 
body. Anybody  who  has  been  to  college  and  who  has  played  base- 
ball or  football  will  understand  the  necessity  of  absolute  subordina- 
tion of  members  of  a  team  to  the  will  of  the  man  who  has  been  chosen 
as  the  leader  of  the  team.  We  will  get  nowhere  under  any  other 
conditions. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Are  jou  quite  well  satisfied  that  the  British 
plan  now  is  not  working  satisfactorily,  either  with  the  army  or  com- 
mercially ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  do  not  thinK  it  is  ever  going  to  fulfill  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  have  been  behind  it  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  fulfilling 
them  now. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  separation  is  going  to  prevent  that  intimate 
teamwork  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  final  success  of  any 
operation  in  which  we  are  going  to  engage.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  get  it  if  we  separate  the  Air  Service  from  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  I  understand  you,  a  part  of  your  sugges- 
tion is — and  you  urge  the  creation,  ex  officio,  in  tne  Board  of  Control, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  of  three  members,  one  to  represent  Army 
aviation,  one  to  represent  Navy  aviation,  and  one  to  represent 
civilian  activities  in  aviation  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  man  to  be  the  head  of  a  bureau  of  aviation 
to  be  created  in  some  one  of  the  other  departments  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  the  Department  of  Commerce  would 
seem  to  be  the  natural  place  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  three  appropriations  from 
Congress,  would  it  not? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Instaed  of  two  appropriations  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes.  My  idea  would  be  that  these  three  would 
constitute  a  board  who  would  coordinate  the  matter  of  appropria- 
tions asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  my  view  is  influenced  by  the  environment 
of  a  legislator.  I  do  not  blame  you  for  trying  to  keep  your  game 
simple,  but  your  proposal  complicates  ours. 

Senator  New.  I  want  to  ask  the  General  a  question  right  there. 
How  are  those  three  appropriations  to  be  considered,  by  whom  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  idea  was  that  they  should  be  considered  and   A 
coordinated  by  this  board  of  control,  or  whatever  it  is  called.  S 

Senator  New.  Then  they  must  be  considered  by  Congress  ulti- 
mately ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New*  Before  you  could  get  any  money  under  them  ? 
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Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Who  is  going  to  consider  them  in  Congress  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Why,  just  as  they  are  being  considered  now. 

The  idea  would  be  to  have  this  board  make  estimates  for  Congress 
on,  I  presume. 

Senator  New.  Very  well,  but  let  us  see  where  that  leads  us. 

Gen.  Menoher.  My  idea  would  be  the  Army  people  would  make 
their  estimates,  the  Navy  people  would  make  their  estimates,  and 
the  civilian  bureau  would  make  its  estimates,  and  those  estimates 
could  be  coordinated,  as  far  as  possible,  within  themselves. 

Senator  New.  Yes;  so  far  as  possible. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Now,  as  I  understand  you,  you  want  the  estimates 
made  for  military  aviation  to  come  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  And  you  want  estimates  on  naval  aviation  to  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  and  you  want  the  estimates  for  the 
Post  Office  aviation  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads,  I  presume  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  but  they  would  not  be  separate  and  distinct, 
though,  from  the  regular  appropriations  for  those  three  branches. 
The  appropriation  for  the  Army  aviation  would  be  a  component  part 
of  the  Army  bill. 

Senator  New.  Yes;  of  course. 

Gen.  Menoher.  So  it  does  not  require  a  separate  and  distinct  bill. 

Senator  New.  But  then  there  are  other  committees.  We  are 
bound  to  assume  that  other  departments  of  the  Government  than  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Post  Office  Department  are  going  to  require 
machines  in  the  very  near  future.  Some  of  them  are  already  calling 
for  them.  The  Interior  Department  wants  them  for  forestry  service, 
and  other  departments  are  asking  for  them.  Now,  General,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  each  one  of  those  appropriations  would  come  to  the 
separate  committees,  aiid  that  those  committees  would  have  no 
knowledge  of  their  own — none,  except  such  as  might  be  incidentally 
given  to  them  by  this  board  of  control,  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  any 
of  the  other  departments?  For  instance,  wouldn't  we  be  right  up 
against  practically  the  same  proposition  that  we  had  here  a  few 
months  ago,  just  prior  to  the  30th  of  June,  when  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  was  considering  the  appropriation  in  which  you  asked  for 
183,000,000,  as  I  remember  it;  the  Naval  Committee  at  the  same 
time  was  considering  an  appropriation  of  $45,000,000,  and  the  General 
Appropriations  Committee  was  considering  still  another  one  of  about 
ten  million,  for  use  in  connection  with  the  coast  defenses  ?  Not  any 
one  of  those  committees  had  any  knowledge  of  the  details  of  what 
*as  being  asked  for  before  another  committee. 

For  instance,  to  make  myself  clear,  I  mean  that  the  Naval  Com- 
mittee, with  a  $45,000,000  appropriation  to  consider,  did  not  know 
the  items  which  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  was  called  upon  to 
consider,  in  considering  an  appropriation  of  $83,000,000.  The 
Military  Affairs  Committee  did  not  know  any  more  of  what  the  Naval 
Affaire  Committee  was  considering,  and  neither  one  of  them  knew 
anything  at  all.     As  a  matter  of  fact  we  went  through  and  made  our 
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report,  and  never  did  know  that  there  was  a  $10,000,000  appropria- 
tion asked  for  in  another  committee.  Aren't  we  going  to  be  m  danger 
of  getting  right  up  against  that  same  condition  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  same  thing  would  obtain 
in  this  case  at  all. 

Senator  New.  Why  not  ?  .        .       V 

Gen.  Menoher.  Because  this  so-called  board  that  I  have  in  mind 
would  have  sat  together  on  that  very  proposition,  and  each  would 
know  what  the  other  was  asking  for. 

Senator  New.  You  expect  them  to  hand  down  to  the  committees 
of  Congress  a  detailed  statement  of  what  each  of  those  appropriations 
is;  what  it  is  for? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  should  say  so.       x 

Senator  New.  And  accompany  that  with  a  detailed  statement  of 
what  every  other  committee  is  being  asked  for  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  am  speaking  only,  of  course,  on  aviation,  but  it 
seems  to  me,. in  any  case 

Senator  New.  I  Know;  but  in  the  case  of  aviation  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  In  any  case,  the  committee  that  has  got  to  go  into 
that  would  naturally  go  into  the  matters,  whether  they  appeared  as  a 
part  of  the  Army  appropriation  bill  as  it  stands  now  or  the  naval 
appropriation  bill  as  it  stands  now,  or  whether  they  would  go  into  the 
three  separate  items  for  the  three  departments,  in  case  we  separated 
it  from  the  Army  and  the  Navy — in  other  words,  in  case  this  bill 
went  through,  you  would  have  to  provide  an  item  required  for  the 
Army,  or  else  the  Army  would  have  practically  no  say  in  regard  to 
a  force  that  is  to  serve  with  it. 

Senator  New.  I  am  thinking  of  the  committees  of  Congress.  We 
are  thinking,  naturally,  of  our  own  troubles,  and  I  am  trying  to  arrive, 
for  myself,  at  some  sort  of  a  conclusion  as  to  what  each  one  of  the 
committee  in  Congress  would  know  about  what  the  others  were  going 
to  do.     Now,  you  may  make  a  request  for  certain  specific  things  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  And  that  request  comes  before  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs;  you  make  a  request  for  certain  other  specific  things, 
which  goes  before  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  Now,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  might  deny  certain  things,  certain  items  in 
the  appropriation.  Now,  would  not  a  committee  having  full  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  items  that  were  to  be  asked  for  have  a  very  much  better 
opportunity  to  pass  on  the  real  needs  of  the  service,  and  could  it  not 
more*  intelligently  pass  upon  them,  then,  if  it  is  divided  up  amongst 
four  or  five  congressional  committees?  To  make  myself  a  little 
clearer,  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  might  refuse  some  of  the 
things  that  were  asked  for  by  your  board.  Now,  if  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  did  that,  and  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  knew 
that  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  was  going  to  deny  them,  they 
might  allow  certain  things  which  they  otherwise  would  not  allow. 

But  the  two  committees  are  operating  in  the  dark.  When  you  - 
come  to.  Congress  to  go  before  these  committees  the  committees  are  fl 
operating  in  the  dark. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Of  course,  I  have  not  concerned  myself  with  the 
difficulties  that  might  be  encountered  in  Congress.  I  Know  so  little 
about  that  that  I  could  hardly  give  an  intelligent  answer  with  regard 
to  that. 
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Senator  New.  But  just  as  a  plain  matter  of  judgment,  wouldn't 
that  call  for  a  special  committee  of  Congress  to  pass  upon  all  the 
appropriations  asked  for  for  aviation  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No;  I  do  not  think  so,  any  more  than  it  applies  to 
other  activities  of  the  service.     It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  you  are 

•  going  to  duplicate  the  number  of  bills  that  you  are  going  to  have  to 
consider  over  what  they  are  at  present.  It  does  not  create  any  new 
department.  You  wili  have  the  war  bill,  the  Navy  bill,  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  bill,  or  the  bill  of  whatever  activity  this  is 
put  under. 

Senator  New.  Yes;  but  with  a  half  dozen  different  committees  to 
consider  the  appropriation 

Gen.  Menoher.  But  it  seems  to  me  if  you  do  create  a  department 
of  aeronautics  you  are  going  to  add  to  the  number  of  bills  you  have 
to  consider.     I  mean  bills;  1  do  not  mean  items. 

Senator  New.  If  you  create  a  department  of  aeronautics  it  would 
necessarily  result  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  aviation,  a 
single  committee  on  aviation  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  it  probably  would. 

Senator  New.  Of  course,  if  there  was  a  separate  department  there 
would  have  to  be  a  committee  in  each  House  of  Congress  to  pass 
upon  its  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Menoher,  my  mind  is  somewhat  open  on  this, 
and  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  observations. 

Possibly  conditions  in  the  Congress  during  the  last  two  or  three 
months,  when  the  Army  appropriation  bill  was  considered,  were 
abnormal,  but  they  may  be  duplicated  again.  You  said  a  moment 
ago  that  you  did  not  know  anything  about  Congress.  I  submit  that 
you  know  more  about  it  than  you  did  three  months  ago,  since  the 
experience  the  aviation  of  the  Army  had  in  the  matter  of  its  appro- 
priation? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  human  equation  came  in,  the  human 
element  came  in,  and,  as  Senator  New  said,  the  different  committees 
were  operating  in  the  dark;  there  was  no  teamwork  between  thorn. 
You  spoke  of  evolving  a  system  of  teamwork  in  the  service,  but  there 
is  not  very  much  teamwork  in  legislation  and  in  the  matter  of  ap- 
propriations. The  Navy  got  $25,000,000  for  aviation,  and  its  corps 
is  not  one-third  or  one-fourth  the  size  of  Army  aviation.  The  Army 
aviation  asked  for  what  it  thought  it  needed,  but,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
there  was  a  prejudice  in  the  Congress  against  the  War  Department. 
That  is  true;  we  might  as  well  be  frank.  The  War  Department  in  a 
certain  sense  was  unpopular,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Army 
aviation  appropriation  was  slashed  to  the  bone  and  it  got  just  the 
same  amount  as  Navy  aviation.  That  was  a  jouclar  result.  There 
was  no  teamwork  and  no  intelligence  in  it.  It  has  twisted  everv- 
thing  out  of  balance.  You  have  got  to  discharge  every  officer  you 
have  with  an  emergency  commission  on  September  30  ? 
I      Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

^  The  Chairman.  As  the  result  of  the  failure  to  establish  some  system 
of  appropriating  for  and  supporting  aviation,  which  would  give  Con- 
gress on  the  whole  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  needs  of  aviation  as 
such,  you  have  suffered  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  we  have. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  proud  of  your  service  and  you  want  to 
see  it  built  up,  and  all  your  officers  ao,  and  yet  it  was  the  service 
itself  that  was  the  victim  in  a  sense  of  the  very  contention  that  you 
are  now  making.  I  am  not  entirely  certain  that  we  can  ever  get  it, 
although  we  are  headed  in  the  right  way,  but  I  do  believe  that  Sen- 
ator  New  is  following  a  hot  trail  in  the  matter  of  proper  cooperation  ^J 
and  the  retaining  of  a  comprehensive  view  of  aviation  in  the  country. 

Gen.  Menoher.  To  my  mind,  the  determining  factor  in  this 
should  not  be  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  appropriations,  or  difficulties 
in  Congress.     It  should  be  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  can  not  get  efficiency  in  the  service  until 
you  get  relative  efficiency  in  the  matter  of  appropriations. 

Gen.  Menoher.  But  you  can  not  have  efficiency  in  the  Aviation 
Service  with  all  the  appropriations  in  the  world,  ii  you  do  not  have 
included  in  the  service  that  which  makes  for  efficiency. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  one  about  balances  the  other.  You  can 
have  theoretically  perfect  efficiency  in  the  aviation  service  in  the 
Army,  but  if  you  have  not  got  any  money  appropriated  by  Congress, 
which  is  adequate  to  the  support  of  that  system,  your  efficiency  does 
not  operate.  That  is  what  happened  this  time,  and  I  have  svmpa- 
thizea  with  you  in  the  predicament  in  which  the  service  found  itself 
when  the  appropriation  bill  was  finally  passed. 

Senator  New.  You  spoke  here  of  establishing  a  separate  commer- 
cial agency,  under  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Or  one  of  those  departments. 

Senator  New.  Well,  anyone  of  them.  That  indicates  that  you 
regard  the  commercial  aspect  of  aeronautics  as  secondary  entirely  to 
Army  needs  % 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  You  are  regarding  the  science  of  aeronautics  as  a 
military  auxiliary,  and  not  as  a  separate  science.  Now,  is  it  not 
possible  and  is  it  not  probable  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  development 
of  a  new  arm  just  as  the  Navy  and  Army  are  separate  arms;  that  we 
have  before  us  a  new  force  of  combat  by  air,  travel  by  air,  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  air;  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the  development  of  some- 
thing that  the  world  has  heretofore  regarded  more  as  a  dream  than 
as  a  realitv  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  There  is  no  question  but  that  most  of  what  you 
say  is  true,  Senator,  but  I  am  quite  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
Air  Service,  as  I  said  before,  is  not  going  to  be  a  determining  factor 
in  any  war  of  the  future — the  determining  factor. 

Senator  New.  But  it  has  been  continued  as  a  secondary  thing 

Gen.  Menoher.  A  secondary  thing,  yes. 

Senator  New.  An  auxiliary  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes.  The  infantry  is  the  only  thing  that  is  going 
to  determine.  If  we  had  been  made  to  have  our  principal  activities 
under  the  water,  we  would  have  been  given  fins  by  the  Almighty,  and 
if  we  had  been  made  to  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  the  air, 
we  would  have  been  given  wings.  m 

Senator  New.  Gormany  grew  fins  in  the  last  war  to  pretty  good 
advantage. 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  was  said  at  the  time  by  the  onthusiasts  in 
Germany  that  the  submarine  campaign  was  going  to  win  the  war. 
Thore  was  no  doubt,  apparently,  in  the  mind  of  any  of  them,  that 
it  was  going  to  win  tho  war. 
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Senator  New.  It  came  pretty  near  doing  it,  or,  at  least  most 
uncomfortably  near  doing  it. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  know  it  was  mighty  uncomfortable,  but  it  did 
not  come  anywhere  near  winning  the  war.  I  believe  the  same  thing 
of  the  service  in  the  air.  While  I  will  admit  right  now,  I  have  always 
p  been  an  artillery  man  and  have  always  looked  upon  the  artillery  as  a 
very  important  branch,  which  it  is,  I  am  willing  to  say  that  the 
Air  Service  is  a  little  more  important  than  the  Artillery  as  an  auxiliary, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  bring  myself  to  think  that  the  Air 
Service  is  going  to  be  more  important  than  Infantry  or  equally  as 
important  as  Infantry.  I  have  never  been  an  infantryman  in  my 
life  until  I  assumed  command  of  a  division.  That  is  the  way  I  feel 
about  it,  and  I  believe  I  am  right. 

The  Chairman.  To  follow  out  your  analogy,  you  probably  had  in 
mind  to  say  that  Almighty  God  equipped  us  with  feet,  and  therefore 
meant  that  our  most  important  operations  should  be  on  land. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir.     Our  most  important  operations  must 

on  the  surface  of  the  water  or  on  the  surface  of  the  land.  When 
we  have  reached  the  point  when  we  can  spend  our  evenings  in  the 
air,  sleep  in  the  air,  have  our  meals  in  the  air  and  so  forth,  then  it 
will  be  time  for  us  to  be  considered  as  belonging  in  the  air,  and  that 
our  functions  are  in  the  air;  and  then  we  may  consider  the  question 
of  our  Air  Service  as  being  more  and  more  important. 

Senator  New.  You  say  He  did  not  furnish  us  with  fins.  He  did 
not  do  that,  but  He  has  promised  us  wings. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  but  they  come  afterwards,  not  so  long  as 
we  are  in  service.  I  have  seen  some  fliers  that  have  been  promised 
their  wings  and  haven't  gotten  them  yet. 

Senator  New.  Now,  General,  you  were  talking  a  little  while  ago 
about  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  different  branches  of  the  Aero- 
nautic Service  under  one  general  command. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  A  chief  military  command.  I  agree  with  you  on 
that,  but  you  continue  to  regard  the  aircraft  as  merely  an  auxiliary, 
primarily  for  the  advance  of  the  Infantry.  Now,  is  it  not  true,  for 
instance,  that  in  our  Civil  War,  when  the  Navy  was  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  Army  on  our  rivers,  for  instance,  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  campaign  of  Mobile,  and  on  the  Tennessee  River,  the 
Battle  of  Shiloh,  that  they  used  gunboats  ftway  up  on  the  interior 
rivers  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  And  they  were  used  jointly  and  concurrently.  The 
Navy,  however,  was  commanded  by  a  naval  officer,  and  yet  there 
was  one  general  scheme  of  cooperation.  Why  could  not  that  same 
system  be  applied  with  the  air  forces,  just  as  it  was  with  the  auxiliary 
naval  forces  during  the  Civil  War  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  would  tend  in  only  one  direction,  and  that 
is  toward  a  superdepartraent,  controlling  all  three,  a  superdepartment 
that  would  control  the  air,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy.  You  could  then 
have  coordination.  Otherwise  you  would  not,  but  would  just  be 
increasing  the  chances  for  lack  of  coordination. 

Senator  New.  I  think  a  superdepartment  should  always  exist  in 
the  person  of  some  ohe  in  supreme  command. 
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Gen.  Menoher.  The  rule  has  always  been  a  supreme  command  in 
the  Army.  It  was  on  the  other  side.  Marshal  Foch,  finally,  at  the 
insistence  of  everybody,  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  armies. 

Senator  New.  Yes;  and  was  it  not  true  that  the  air  forces  of  France 
were  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Foch  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  understand  they  were  in  France,  yes.  A 

Senator  New.  And  were  they  not  under  the  command  of  Field  ™ 
Marshal  Haig  for  the  British  forces? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  I  understand  the  independent  air  force  was 
not.  but  the  commander  of  that  force  finally  went  and  put  himself 
under  the  command  of  the  commander  in  cliief. 

Senator  New.  That  was  the  case  finally  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  I  am  not  going  to  dispute  with  anybody  the  neces- 
sity of  centralized  command  in  time  of  active  hostilities. 

Gen.  Menoher.  While  we  are  on  that  subject  of  Field  Marshal  Haig, 
I  would  like  to  say  I  have  just  been  informed  that  Marshal  Haig  has 
expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  a  separate  air  service  for  Great 
Britain. 

Senator  New.  Well,  that  might  be.  I  have  seen  no  expression  of 
that  kind.     Have  you  read  Assistant  Secretary  Crowell's  report? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  And  you  disagree  with  him  in  his  conclusion  and 
you  disagree  with  the  conclusion  of  that  commission,  I  presume. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  military  officers  on  that  commission  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Two;  Col.  Blair,  who  is  aide  to  Mr.  Crowell  and 
went  abroad  with  him,  and  was  in  his  office  before  he  went  abroad  and 
accompanied  him  on  the  tour,  and  Col.  Dunwoody,  whom  he  picked 
up  in  France.  Those  were  the  only  two  Army  men,  and  there  were 
two  Navy  men  on  the  commission,  and  they  made  reservations,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Senator  New.  One  of  them  did. 

Gen.  Menoher.  One  of  them  did,  but  I  understood  that  he  did  it 
for  both,  Capt.  Mustin. 

Senator  New.  Yes;  I  have  read  that;  but  in  the  main  Capt.  Mustin 
concurred  in  the  Crowell  report. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Perhaps  so. 

Senator  New.  Now,  you  spoke  of  a  board  of  officers  created  by  the 
Army. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Of  whom  does  that  board  consist  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Of  mvself,  as  chairman  of  the  board;  Col.  Jones, 
our  technical  man. 

Senator  New.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  board  I 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir.     Col.  D.  G.  Jones,  of  the  technical  sec- 
tion; Col.  Nugent,  of  the  Coast  Artillery,  because  they  have  points  of 
contact  all  along  the  coast.     The  naval  members  are  Capt.  Craven, 
head  of  the  Aviation  Service  of  the  Navy,  and  Capt.  Cotton;  and  I  I 
think — other  one  is  Capt.  Hunsaker.  i 

Senator  New.  What  I  referred  to  was  not  the  Army  board,  but 
tfhe  boa,rd  the  Secretary  of  War  spoke  about  here  the  other  day,  that 
had  been  appointed  for  the  study  of  this  whole  question. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Oh,  that  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 
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Senator  New.  It  was  the  personnel  of  that  board  that  I  wished  to 
have. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Another  board  was  appointed  by  the  War  De- 
partment to  make  a  report  on  the  Curry  bill,  and  that  was  afterwards 
changed  to  include  the  New,  your  own,  bill. 
m  The  personnel  of  that  board,  with  myself  as  chairman,  is  Gen. 
Haan,  who  has  charge  of  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff, 
Gen.  Coe,  who  is  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  and  Gen.  Snow,  who  is 
Chief  of  Field  Artillery — four  members  of  the  board,  who  are  all 
general  officers. 

Senator  New.  Now,  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  all  those  officers. 
I  have  known  you  for  a  long  time.  Gen.  Haan  comes  from  my 
State.  I  do  not  know  Gen.  Coe,  but  I  do  know  Gen.  Snow.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  General,  is  there  a  single  flying  officer  on  that 
board? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir.  You  will  recall,  Senator,  that  the  fl}ring 
game  is  rather  a  new  one. 

Senator  New.  Yes;  it  is. 

Gen.  Menoher.  When  Gen.  Patrick  was  detailed  as  Chief  of  the 
Air  Service  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  he  received  positive  orders  from  Gen. 
Pershing  that  he  should  not  go  into  the  air — that  is  a  sidelight  on  the 
subject. 

Senator  New.  That  is  all  right;  but  he  was  a  flying  officer  first, 
was  he  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  had  flown? 

Senator  New.  He  had  flown;  he  was  a  practical  flier? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Gen.  Patrick?  No;  but  he  was  chief  of  the 
service. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  No;  he  was  not  a  flier. 

Senator  New.  Then,  I  am  mistaken  about  that. 

Now,  General,  you  spoke  of  the  British  sending  agents  over  here, 
as  vou  thought  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  You  did  not  directly  charge  that 

Gen.  Menoher  (interposing).  No;  I  heard  it  on  the  other  side  at 
the  time. 

Senator  New.  You  did  not  charge  that  they  had,  but  you  were 
under  the  impression  that  they  had  sent  agents  over  here  to  foster 
the  idea  of  the  creation  in  the  United  States  of  a  separate  department 
of  aeronautics.     That  is  right,  is  it? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Well,  now,  I  am  interested  in  that.  Let  me  ask 
you  what  Great  Britain  has  to  gain,  and  what  could  be  the  point  of 
Great  Britain  in  seeking  to  bring  about  the  creation  of  a  separate 
department  over  here  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  To  obtain  a  market  for  her  own  product  is  one 
reason  given. 

Senator  New.  By  creating  a  department  here  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir;  by  fostering  and  assisting  the  fostering  of 
aviation  in  this  country  they  would  create  an  industry  here,  and  they 
would  at  least  have  their  market  for  the  English  product — • — 

Senator  New.  Foster  an  industry  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Foster  an  interest  in  the  game  ? 
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Gen.  Menoher.  The  industry  as  I  understood  it.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken about  that,  but  that  is  tne  way  I  got  it. 

Senator  New.  I  can  not  see  where  the  establishment  of  an  industry 
in  this  country  could  help  Great  Britain. 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  statement  I  made  originally  was  to  establish^ 
a  market  for  her  product.  *  W 

Senator  New.  That  is  a  very  different  proposition. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  think  those  are  the  exact  words  I  used  in  the 
first  instance. 

Senator  New.  That  is  a  very  different  proposition.  I  can  very 
easily  see  why  Great  Britain  would  want  to  establish  a  market  over 
here,  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  we  want  our  industry  estab- 
lished in  this  countrv  that  will  find  its  market  in  other  countries. 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  is  what  she  is  doing  now.     We  know  that. 

Senator  New.  Yes.  I  have  understood  that,  and  I  believe  it  to 
be  true,  that  Great  Britain  has  commercial  agents  in  this  country 
now,  some  of  whom  are  army  officers,  and  some  of  whom  are  not,  that 
are  seeking  to  foster  the  growth  of  interest  in  aviation  in  this  country, 
with  a  view  to  selling  British  planes,  and  therefore  to  keep  an  industry 
going  in  Great  Britain  which,  in  time  of  an  emergency,  can  be  diverted 
from  the  manufacture  of  planes  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  United 
States  and  in  South  America  and  in  other  countries,  to  the  production 
of  machines  to  meet  Great  Britain's  military  needs. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Great  Britain's  idea,  and  I  think  I  am  right  on 
this,  is  to  establish  an  industry  at  home  and  develop  foreign  trade 
in  machines  to  such  an  extent  tnat  when  it  comes  to  a  war  her  foreign 
trade  could  be  shut  down  and  would  be  sufficient  in  size  to  furnish  all 
the  military  planes  that  she  needs,  and  her  own  home  industry  would 
not  be  drawn  upon  at  all;  that  is  the  idea. 

Senator  New.  Precisely.  I  admire  the  long-headedness  of  Great 
Britain. 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  point  I  had  in  mind  was  the  agitation  of  this 
separate  Air  Service  in  this  country  is  about  coincident  with  the 
visit  of  that  mission  or  commission  from  England. 

Senator  New.  Well,  if  they  had  keyed  our  people  up  to  the  point 
where  they  want  to  meet  them  with  a  like  effort  I  am  very  glad  indeed 
that  they  came,  because  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  will  tend 
to  establish  an  industiy  in  the  United  States,  even  though  the  mil- 
lenium  should  dawn  to-morrow,  and  we  would  have  no  need  for 
military  planes  thereafter.     That  is  the  very  thing  that  we  want. 

Gen.  Menoher.  But  I  take  it  that  this  matter  of  an  aviation 
industry  is  separate  and  distinct,  over  and  above  that  of  military 
efficiency.  I  think  I  stated  in  the  beginning  that  we  could  not  allow 
this  baby  to  shift  for  itself. 

Senator  New.  No:  but  let  me  ask  you  this:  Are  the  military 
demands  in  this  country  sufficient  to  keep  an  industry  going? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir;  they  are  not.    I  have  admitted  tnat,  that 
we  have  to  assist  this  infant  by  some  form  of  subsidy,  direct  or  in-  m 
direct.     I  have  stated  that.  ™ 

Senator  New.  By  a  form  of  subsidy  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Some  form — that  may  not  be  the  proper  term  for 
it,  but  there  must  be  assistance  from  the  Government. 

Senator  New.  In  every  instance  that  the  Government  pays  a 
premium,  then  you  have  a  subsidy. 
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Gen.  Menoher.  We  believed  in  the  Army  when  we  submitted  that 
appropriation  or  estimate  for  $83,000,000  that  we  were  going  to  be 
at>le  to  keep  a  great  many  of  these  manufacturers  going  for  a  while. 
We  knew  tnat  legislation  would  be  more  or  less  temporary;  the  bill 
in  itself  was  only  one  to  tide  over  certain  periods;  but  we  believed 
hat  we  could  get  that  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  airplanes, 
about  1,100  of  them — 1,050,  to  be  exact — that  we  would  be  able  to 
keep  a  number  of  these  industries  going,  and  as  an  incident  to  the 
military  program,  of  course. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  long  will  a  plane  last,  General. 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  depends  upon  the  service  it  is  given. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Take  these  planes  that  you  would  use  in  peace 
times. 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  planes  that  we  would  use  in  peace  times 
would  not  be  of  any  use  to  us,  except  as  auxiliary  to  our  fighting 
force. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  know;  but  I  am  trying  to  get  a  line  on  the 
industry  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  it  takes  eight  or  nine  months 
to  build  a  plane 

Gen.  Menoher.  About  that.    I  put  it  a  year,  in  round  numbers. 

Senator  Fletcher.  If  you  are  going  to  have  1,050  planes  and  it 
takes  a  year  to  build  one,  that  is  a  pretty  good  industry,  it  seems  to 
me,  if  they  do  not  last  too  long,  and  I  do  not  imagine  that  they  do. 

Gen  Menoher.  They  do  not  last  very  long. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  a  year  to  build  one  and  about  a  month  to 
use  it  up. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Just  about.  If  it  lies  in  the  hangar  or  is  kept  in 
storage,  it  goes  to  pieces  just  about  as  fast  as  if  it  is  flown. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  that,  General  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  There  is  so  much  glue  and  dope  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  airplanes  that  it  seems — I  never  heard  this  expressed, 
and  it  is  only  my  idea,  upon  examination  of  the  structure,  etc. — but 
it  seems,  because  it  is  made  air-tight,  that  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  sweating  going  on  all  the  time,  which  causes  deterioration  of  the 
fabric,  deterioration  of  the  glue,  and  all  those  things.  Of  course,  that 
can  not  be  improved;  it  can  not  be  touched  without  going  clear 
inside  and  dismantling  the  whole  thing.  Of  course,  the  engines  can 
be  kept  in  order  by  an  overhauling,  etc.,  but  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  structure  of  the  plane  it  is  bound  to  deteriorate  all  through;  it 
is  inherent  in  it  that  it  will  deteriorate,  the  fabric,  glue,  and  all  that. 

Senator  Fletcher.  But,  taking  it  as  a  practical  proposition,  you 
would  have  enough  work  to  keep  the  incfustry  alive,  if  you  had  a 
thousand  planes  in  the  army,  and  they  do  not  last  more  than  a  month 
or  two  each,  and  it  takes  nearly  a  year  to  build  one,  it  seems  to  me 
you  have  got  business  enough  there  for  a  very  considerable  industry. 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  asked  for  $29,000,000  for  the  purchase  of 
I    1,050  planes. 

L     The  Chairman.  And  Congress  has  not  given  you  the  money. 
wk  Senator  Fletcher.  I   know,   but   you   have   $25,000,000.    Then 
nthere  is  some  commercial  demand  for  the  planes  •  there  are  some 
I    People  building  planes,  experimenting  with  them,  all  the  time,  and  so 

forth,  and  I  do  not  see  why  they  need  a  subsidy. 
i       Senator  New.  But,  Senator,  the  United  States  can  not  afford  to 
buy  enough  military  airplanes  to  keep  that  industry  going.     It  would 
break  the  United  States  to  keep  the  industry  going  at  a  sufficient 
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rate  to  enable  it  to  meet  our  demands  in  the  time  of  an  emergency. 
The  point  he  is  seeking  to  meet  is  that  you  must  have  a  sufficient 
commercial  demand,  ordinary  'business  demand,  to  justify  the  manu- 
facturer in  keeping  his  plant  running;  and  then  when  the  time  comes 
that  the  Army  or  Navy  needs  a  great  number  of  planes,  then  the^, 
manufacturer  of  commercial  planes  may  be  suspended  and  the  whoW 
capacity  of  the  plant  diverted  to  supplying  military  planes.  The 
English  idea  is  if  that  commercial  demand  comes  from  foreign  coun- 
tries in  large  part,  that  by  shutting  that  off  they  will  be  able  to  supply 
their  own  commercial  needs  and  the  only  party  that  will  be  hurt  will 
be  the  foreign  consumer,  for  whom  they  do  not  care. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  understand  that,  but  it  seems  to  me  if  you 
keep  up  the  Air  Service  you  have  got  to  have  somewhere  around 
24,000  officers  and  men  in  that  service,  and  you  have  got  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  planes  for  training  them  all  the  while.  If  you  have 
bombing  planes,  you  have  got  to  train  those  men;  you  have  got  to 
have  pursuit  planes  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  you  must  use  them 
more  or  less  to  keep  the  force  trained.  Now,  it  is  going  to  take  a  con- 
siderable factory  to  make  the  machines  that  you  actually  need  since 
they  do  not  last  but  a  little  while.  Then  there  is  the  Navy  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  seems  to  me  you  have  got  enough  work  to  keep  the 
industry  going,  and,  in  case  of  war,  you  would  simply  have  to  enlarge 
that  industry. 

Gen.  Menoiier.  Of  course  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  the  industry 
were  large  enough,  at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  to  just  divert  it  to  the 
manufacture  of  planes  for  our  services. 

There  is  another  drawback  to  the  whole  proposition,  and  that  is  the 
plane  which  will  be  used  for  civil  aviation  is  not,  as  a  rule,  worth 
anything  for  military  aviation. 

Senator  New.  Of  course  not. 

Gen  Menoiier.  The  pursuit  plane,  as  such,  woujd  not  be  any  good 
for  civil  aviation,  except  for  a  man  who  wanted  to  do  stunts  and  iust 
show  off.  The  planes  for  carrying  freight  or  mail  would  follow 
pretty  closely  the  lines  of  bomber,  but  outside  of  that  there  is  no 
very  direct  relation  between  the  civilian  machine  and  the  one  used 
for  military  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  you  tell  the  committee  that  you  had  some- 
thing over  3,000  De  Haviland  planes  on  hand  ? 

Gen.  Menoiier.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  figures. 
*    The  Chairman.  You  said  you  had  something  over  3,000  De  Havi- 
lands  on  hand.     Furthermore,  those  De  Havilands,  like  all  planes 
in  storage  ,  deteriorate  rather  rapidly  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  given  consideration  to  the  sug- 
gestion to  encourage  the  organization  in  the  National  Guard  of 
aerial  squadrons? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  was  taken  up,  and  we  have  been  informed 
that  the  War  Department  did  not  desire  to  do  that,  did  not  desire^ 
to  organize  any  squadrons  in  the  National  Guard  for  the  time  beingj 
because  they  wanted  them  to  be  assigned  to  tactical  units,  to  divi- 
sions which  they  are  going  to  organize  in  the  National  Guard  in- 
instead  of  their  being  assigned  to  States. 

The  Chairman.  It  that  is  the  only  reason,  although,  of  course,  it 
may  not  be,  it  scarcely  seems  adequate,  because  you  can  not  have 
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squadrons  attached  to  tactical  divisions  until  you  get  the  personnel 
to  start  them  growing.     I  mean  something  must  start  the  game. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me,  while  they  are  reconstituting  the 
National  Guard  into  other  branches,  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field 
Artillery,  that  they  might  at  the  same  time  start  constituting 
aerial  squadrons  in  the  rf ational  Guard,  and  then  connect  them  up 
with  the  tactical  units  as  time  goes  on.  I  have  this  in  mind  about 
it.  You  are  discharging  from  the  Aviation  Service,  of  necessity,  a 
large  number  of  trained  officers.  They  are  all  young  fellows,  in 
their  twenties,  nearly  all  of  them  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  gone  back  to  civil  life;  they  live  all 
over  the  country;  and  a  great  many  of  them  live  in  or  near  communi- 
ties where  the  National  Guard  is  a  well  recognized  institution,  an 
institution  which  for  many  years  has  attracted  to  the  service — well, 
I  say  this  advisedly — the  cream  of  the  young  men.  Of  course,  it  has 
varied  in  efficiency  in  different  communities  and  in  different  States, 
but  in  a  large  number  of  communities  the  National  Guard  has 
attracted  to  the  service  some  of  the  finest  young  men. 

Now,  we  have  all  of  these  officers  sent  back  to  civil  life,  with  no 
chance  to  fly  and  no  opportunity  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  game  or 
to  practice  it.  You  have  not  anywhere  near  enough  aviation  in  the 
Regular  Army  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country;  vou  can  not  train 
enough  men  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country  under  the  appropria- 
tion given  you  by  Congress.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  perfectly  feasible 
thing  to  take  some  of  these  De  Haviland-4's,  after  consulting  with  the 
Division  of  Military  Affairs  of  the  guard  and  the  civil  authorities  of 
the  several  States,  and  inaugurate  for  the  time  being,  perhaps  tem- 
porarily in  many  ways,  squadrons  of  National  Guard  aviation  ?  You 
can  prescribe  your  regulations  with  regard  to  commissioned  per- 
sonnel and  enlisted  men,  so  that  only  men  who  are  competent  to  fly 
can  get  in.  You  can  conduct  a  little  training  on  the  side  there  and 
spread  this  game  all  over  the  country,  and  get  the  voung  fellows 
enthusiastic  about  it.  The  National  Guard  is  full  of  adventurous 
young  men  who  would  give  anything  to  receive  some  training  in  the 
flying  game,  and  they  would  support  your  programs  and  your  pro- 
posals to  the  limit  for  the  enlargement  of  the  aviation  program. 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  had  that  in  mind,  and  also  the  matter  of  the 
formation  of  reserve  units,  but,  as  I  said,  the  War  Department  in- 
formed us  that  they  were  not  going  to  organize  any  01  those  units 
for  the  time  being,  as  they  desired  to  assign  them  to  divisions, 
etc.  There  are  a  number  of  things  to  be  considered;  one  thing  is 
recognized  generally,  and  I  think  Gen.  Mitchell  will  bear  me  out  in 
this,  and  that  is  that  the  control  of  these  planes  has  got  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  our  own  officers,  so  to  speak.  We  have  got  to  provide 
adequate  facilities  for  landing  fields  for  them,  for  hangars,  for  their 
storage  and  their  care.  A  plane  is  a  very  delicate  instrument.  It  is 
like  a  violin  more  or  less,  and  unless  it  is  in  the  hands  of  people  who 
Are  sure  to  take  care  of  it,  it  is  going  to  deteriorate  very  rapidly, 
I  think  the  idea  of  this  came  from  some  one  who  had  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  National  Guard  do  not  always  look  after  their  equipment  as 
weD  as  they  might.    That  charge  has  been  made,  as  you  know. 
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The  Chairman.  That  charge  has  been  made,  and,  from  my  own 
observation,  it  can  largely  be  traced  back  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
inspecting  officer. 

Gen.  Menoher.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Absolutely.  Could  you  not  inspect  those  ma- 
chines  ?  £ 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  but  with  our  limited  force  we  would  not 
have  personnel  to  do  that,  when  you  consider  all  the  other  activities 
demanded  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  occurs  to  me  as  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  effective  ways  of  spreading  the  flying  game  among  young  men. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes.     We  have  plenty  of  training  planes. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  lots  of  young  men  who  would  like  to 
fly  once  a  week  or  once  in  two  weeks,  in  squadron  formation.  You 
could  train  them  under  your  regulations 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  but  we  would  need  more  personnel  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  ask  for  it. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  The  matter  has  been  considered  along  the  line 
you  speak  of.  What  we  intended  to  do  was  prevented  largely  by 
the  shortage  of  personnel.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  establish  land- 
ing fields  all  over  the  country;  and  in  a  way  those  landing  fields 
have  been  selected,  with  the  view  of  having  them  clear  across  the 
country,  north  and  south.  At  each  one  of  those  places  we  want  ta 
establish  a  reserve  unit.  That  will  provide  them  flying  facilities 
all  over  the  country,  and  we  can  do  tnat,  with  reserve  units,  under 
existing  law;  whereas,  otherwise  each  State  would  have  them 
charged  against  their  quota  of  the  appropriation,  which  would  be  a 
difficult  thing  for  a  good  many  of  them  to  handle. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  are  you  going  to  get  your  enlisted  per- 
sonnel in  the  reserve  units  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Enlist  them  in  the  reserve  and  get  the  money  to 
pay  them  from  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  no  reserve. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  According  to  the  present  law,  you  can  have  a 
reserve. 

The  Chairman.  An  enlisted  reserve? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  term  of  enlistment  is  limited  to  three  years, 
and  there  is  no  reserve. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  According  to  the  national  defense  act,  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  This  new  bill  will  stop  you  from  doing  that. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes.  That  is  one  01  the  things  we  want  to  bring 
out.  Just  as  Gen.  Menoher  has  said,  with  that  provision  in  the 
Army  bill  there  is  no  Air  Service  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  brings  up  a  very  important  thing. 
It  seems  to  me  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  War  Department  is 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  recruit  a  regular  army  of  any  size,  par- 
ticularly one  of  570,000  officers  and  men,  with  an  enlistment  period  ^ 
consisting  of  three  years  with  the  colors  and  three  years  in  the  reserve ;  ^ 
that  the  average  young  American  would  not  contract  himself  for 
six  years  to  the  service  of  the  Government  in  time  of  peace;  and  after 
a  lot  of  experience  in  the  recruiting  game  and  a  lot  of  experience  in 
the  matter  of  desertions  and  a  lot  of  other  experience,  it  was  finally 
determined  during  this  war  that  the  reserve  period  of  enlistment 
should  be  abandoned. 
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Gen.  Menoher.  Yes:  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  Congress  was  asked  to  pass  a  special  recruiting 
bill  at  the  last  session,  giving  the  prospective  recruit  the  right  to 
choose  between  a  one-year  period  with  the  colors  or  a  three-year 
period  with  the  colors,  and  the  figures  show  that  100,000  men  have 
A  been  recruited  since  last  February,  up  to  a  few  days  ago,  and  the 
^  number  of  those  selecting  the  one-year  and  the  three-year  period  was 
about  equal.  Now,  they  are  not  going  back  to  the  reserve  again 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  reserve  aviation  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. You  are  going  to  run  up  against  that,  and  in  a  voluntary 
system  you  are  going  to  run  up  against  that  objection  all  over  again. 
That  is  the  difference  between  the  reserve  and  the  guard. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  am  speaking  of  the  reserve  corps,  and  not  the 
Regular  Army 

The  Chairman.  Enlisted  men? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  provision  in  the  statute  to-day  which 
permits  a  young  man  to  present  himself  at  a  Regular  Army  recruiting 
station  and  enlist  for  three  years  in  the  reserve  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  That  was  the  case  until  this.  Army  legislation  was 
put  in  for  the  war.     I  do  not  think  it  has  been  changed,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  your  recollection,  Gen.  Menoher  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  never  heard  of  it.  There  is  a  distinct  differ- 
ence under  the  present  law  between  the  guard  and  the  reserve.  The 
reserve  is  confined  to  commissioned  officers.  Representative  Gardiner 
gave  a  dinner  to  the  Reserve  Army  of  the  United  States  and  16  enlisted 
men  turned  up 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  was  the  reserve  of  the  Regular  Army.  That, 
of  course,  was  done  away  with  by  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  very  large  number  of  reserve  officers, 
and  they  are  all  officers  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  have  reserve  enlisted  men,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  got  them  now,  and  I  do  not  believe 
jou  are  going  to  get  them. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes;  we  can  get  them  for  aviation. 

The  Chairman.  Not  under  the  statute. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  No  ;  not  under  this  bill  we  can  not.  I  believe  we 
can  get  them  with  the  proper  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  only  expressing  my  opinion,  but  I  do  not 
believe  you  can  get  the  legislation.  It  would  nave  to  be  gotten  in 
conflict  with  the  opinion  of  the  War  Department  and  the  policy 
adopted  by  Congress  only  a  few  months  ago.  Now,  the  guard  can 
supply  enlisted  men  as  well  as  officers  for  these  aero  squadrons  which 
you  may  establish  here  and  there  all  over  the  country  as  a  part  of 
the  National  Guard;  but  if  that  part  of  the  game  becomes  as  impor- 
tant as  the  Field  Artillery,  as  the  general  says,  and  the  only  reserve 
officers  that  wo  have  under  the  present  statute  are  the  guard  officers, 
that  is,  an  organized  reserve  force,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  wise  to 
encourage  the  guard  to  take  up  aviation. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  will  agree  with  you,  they  should  take  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  unlimited  material  ? 
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Gen.  Mitchell.  Under  the  new  bill  you  can  send  the  reserve  any- 
where you  want  to. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  won't  have  any  difficulty  about  landing 
fields  for  those  operations  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  There  is  quite  a  little  work  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  a  landing  field,  Senator.  £ 

The  Chairman.  No  doubt  you  could  get  many  of  the  landing  fields^ 
built  by  the  communities. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes.  They  are  coming  across  very  nicely  about 
that. 

The  Chairman.  I  read  that  the  city  of  Elmira,  through  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  was  going  to  purchase  a  landing  field  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  a  municipal  proposition.  There  are  guard  units  right 
around  Elmira,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  have  a  field  there  devotea  to 
the  air  game  as  not.  It  has  the  advantage  of  cheapness,  as  compared 
with  any  other  scheme  of  encouraging  the  flying  game,  and  the  officers 
and  men  would  be  delighted  to  fly,  without  any  pay. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  Government  could  furnish  the  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  Government  would  have  to  furnish 
the  equipment  and  inspect  it  and  see  that  it  was  taken  care  of,  and  they 
would  prescribe  regulations  for  the  issuance  of  commissions.  Under 
the  national  defense  act  a  man  can  not  become  an  officer  in  the  guard 
until  he  has  passed  an  examination  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  from  time  to  time  be  inspected  by  the  Regular  Army  officers.  If 
he  does  not  live  up  to  standards  he  can  be  dismissed,  and  when  they 
do  not  live  up  to  the  standards  it  is  the  fault  of  the  inspectors,  who 
do  not  report  delinquencies. 

Gen.  Menoher.  You  are  right  about  that,  but  in  the  present  case 
of  the  Air  Service,  we  have  not  the  personnel.  We  will  not  have  it 
especially  after  the  30th  of  September,  to  carry  on  our  work,  or  enlarge 
our  activities  in  any  way.  On  the  other  hand,  we  will  have  to  curtail 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  know  that  is  true  unless  something  is 
done  in  the  meantime,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  done. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Even  if  we  get  1 ,200  officers  for  the  Air  Service  we 
are  going  to  be  short  handed.  We  can  not  carry  on  the  activities 
that  we  must  carry  on  and  enlarge  in  this  matter  of  the  National 
Guard. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  solve  the  difficulty  by  some  very 
simple  legislation  which  will  not  be  so  very,  very  costly,  because  you 
have  equipment  to  take  care  of  a  large  part  of  it,  and  you  would  not 
have  to  have  much  new  equipment  for  the  time  being. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mighty  good  sugges- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 

Have  you  any  further  comment  to  make  on  the  bill,  General  i 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  believe  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  opinion  of  promotion  by  selection  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  On  general  principles  I  am  in  favor  oi  promotion  J 
by  selection — I  might  put  it  tne  otner  way,  that  I  am  in  favor  of™ 
promotion  by  a  selection  as  a  general  principle,  but  I  am  dubious, 
and  alwayB  nave  been,  of  the  application  of  it,  and  I  am  afraid  we 
are  going  to  run  into  many  grave  difficulties. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  you  prefer  a  combination  of  a  limited  pro- 
motion by  selection  and  elimination  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  limited  promotion  by  selection. 

The  Chairman.  In  each  grade  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  in  combination  with  promotion  by  elimina- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Xot  promotion  by  elimination.  . 

Gen.  Menoher.  No.  I  went  on  record  several  years  ago  as  in 
favor  of  promotion  by  selection,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
promotion  by  selection  is  dangerous. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  afraid  of  favoritism  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Not  necessarily  favoritism. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  accidents  of  propinquity  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  accidents  of  propinquity  are  exactly  what  I 
refer  to.  The  only  thing  that  the  boards  that  make  the  selection 
would  have  to  be  governed  by  are  the  records  of  the  officers  or  personal 
knowledge.  That  is  where  the  question  of  propinquity  comes  in. 
Where  a  decision  could  not  be  reached  on  the  records  alone,  of 
course  it  would  go  to  the  man  who  is  known  to  the  most  members 
of  the  board.  I  can  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  a  limited  amount  of 
promotion  by  selection. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-five  to  50  per  cent  of  the  grades  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Certainly  not  more  than  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Not  more  than  25  per  cent  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  elimination  of  the  75  per  cent  as  they  reached 
the  top. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Then,  as  you  reach  the  top,  everybody  should  be 
eligible,  and  should  be  fitted  also. 

The  Chairman.  And,  if  not  fitted,  retired  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  And  if  not  fitted,  retired;  but  a  man  should  not 
reach  the  top  grade  unless  he  is  fitted,  unless  something  has  happened 
in  the  meantime  that  disqualifies  him. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  far  down  would  you  go,  General  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  You  might  as  well  go  the  whole  distance. 

Senator  New.  Down  to  the  grade  oi  second  lieutenant? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Down  to  first  lieutenant. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

The  committee  desires  to  thank  you,  General. 

STATEMENT    OF   BEIG.    GEN.    WILLIAM   MITCHELL,    UNITED 

STATES  AIE  SEEVICE. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state,  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee, your  assignments  during  the  recent  war  with  Germany? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  went  over  as  observer  for  the  Air  Service  just 

before  war  began,  attached  to  our  Embassy  in  France.     After  the 

war  began  I  joined  the  French  Army;  that  is  to  say,  I  served  with  the 

m  French  Army  as  observer  and  with  the  British  Army  as  observer, 

until  Gen.  Pershing's  forces  arrived; 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  rank  then  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  was  a  major  then;  I  had  just  been  appointed  a 
major.  When  Gen.  Pershing's  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
arrived  in  France  I  joined  them  and  helped  organize  the  aviation  for 
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the  forces.  I  commanded  the  aviation  of  the  first  corps,  the  First 
Army,  the  group  of  armies,  and  when  the  group  of  armies  was  disin- 
tegrated I  commanded  the  aviation  of  the  army  of  occupation  on  the 
Rhine. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  command  aviation  at  St.  Mihiel  offensive? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  £ 

The  Chairman.  -And  at  the  Meuse-Argonne  ?  " 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  commanded  the  aviation  before  that,  at  that 
time,  and  also  at  Chateau-Thierry . 

Senator  Fletcher.  Who  was  m  general  command  i 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Gen.  Pershing. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  know,  but  next  to  him. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Of  aviation  ? 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  was,  on  the  front. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  flyer  yourself? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  had  you  been  flying  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  A  little  over  three  years,  and  have  been  studying  it 
since  it  began. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  flown  a  good  many  types  of  machines? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Practically  all  of  tnem. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  this  bill? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  In  so  far  a  this  bill  is  concerned 

Senator  New.  By  "  this  bill"  you  mean  what? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  mean  the  bill  introduced  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, which  the  chairman  has  introduced  for  the  War  Department 
(No.  2715).  It  practically  wrecks  the  nucleus  of  aviation  which  we 
have  built  up  during  the  war. 

It  does  not  make  aviation  a  permanent  corps.  It  offers  the  per- 
sonnel in  the  Aviation  Corps  no  career  as  aviation  officers,  by  making 
them  be  detailed  from  other  branches  of  the  service.  It  leaves  them 
in  the  same  condition  as  any  other  staff  or  supply  department  of  the 
Army  and  gives  them  no  standing  as  a  combatant  arm. 

With  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  my  views  on  that  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  of  Gen.  Menoher.  • 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  would  it  have  upon  the  morale,  we 
might  say  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  It  would  destroy  it  completely.  The  personnel 
that  has  been  gotten  together  during  this  war  would  practically  be 
eliminated  as  a  corps  of  officers. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  it  would  always  leave  in  each  man's 
mind  the  thought  that  he  could  only  be  an  aviator,  at  the  most,  for 
four  years? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  His  interest  would  be  divided  between  other 
branches  of  the  service  and  aviation  would  be  over  run  by  officers  of  other 
branches  of  the  service  who  know  nothing  about  it.  We  believe  that 
aviation  has  gotten  to  the  point  to-day,  at  least — we  know  it  has, 
where  it  involves  a  career  in  the  same  way  as  in  any  other  branch  of  J 
the  service.  In  order  to  maintain  a  strong  esprit  in  aviation  it  is' 
essential  that  it  be  an  independent  arm. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  favor  of  a  permanent  commissioned 
personnel  in  aviation  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  leave  aviation  as  a  part  of  the 
\rmy,  it  should  have  a  permanently  commissioned  personnel,  just  as 
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Gen.  Menoher  pointed  out.     It  should  have  a  separate  personnel, 
with  the  permanency  of  arm  of  service,  and  so  forth,  the  same  as  in 
other  line  branches  of  the  Army. 
The  Chairman.  Promotion  by  selection  inside  that  branch  ? 

•   Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  approve  of  promotion  by  selection  inside 
the  aviation  service  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  have  got  to  have  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  a 
special  system  for  aviation  as  distinguished  from  that  in  other 
branches,  on  account  of  the  conditions  encountered  in  aviation. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  Gen.  Menoher's  observation  in  relation 
to  that  as  regards  the  Army  as  a  whole  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  believe  very  much  the  same  way  he  does,  with 
regard  to  the  Army  as  a  whole, 
^e  Chairman.  But  you  would  have  selection  solely  inside  the 

Aviation  Service 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  would  guarantee  in  the  Aviation  Service  a  certain 
amount  of  promotion  in  a  certain  time;  that  is,  guarantee  a  man  a 
certain  amount  of  promotion,  provided  he  did  well,  and  I  would  have 
boards  so  that  if  an  officer  was  determined  to  be  unfit  he  would  be 
eliminated;  and,  when  placed  on  a  specific  duty,  I' would  give  him 
a  rank  corresponding  to  the  command  be  exercises.^  This  would 
guarantee  a  career,  eliminate  the  unfit,  and  give  promotion  to  the  men 
that  can  deliver  the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  a^out  the  condition  of  the 
avhtion  game  to-day  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Li  so  far  as  aviation  is  concerned,  it  is  moving 
faster  now  than  anything  else.  That  is,  aviation,  in  general,  is 
becoming  more  important  all  over  the  world.  In  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned  in  this  country,  our  Army  aviation  is  shot  to  pieces  and  our 
naval  aviation  does  not  exist  as  an  arm,  under  their  new  organization; 
thev  are  even  worse  off  than  they  were, 
the  Chairman.  In  what  respect  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  In  that  they  stopped  having  a  separate  bureau  for 
aviation  and  have  distributed  those  duties  among  six  or  seven  different 
departments. 
The  Chairman.  In  the  Navy  Department  ? 
Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  The  Army  has  not  done  that. 
Gen.  Mitchell.  The  Army  has  one  department;  that  department 
procures  motors  and  airplanes;  the  armament  is  gotten  up  by  another 
department. 
The  Chairman.  Which  department  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  The  Ordnance  Department,  and  the  means  of 
liaison,   the  instruments  of  communication,   are  furnished  by  the 
Signal  Corps. 
The  Chairman.  The  Signal  Corps  supplies  the  cameras. 
*    Gen.  Mitchell.  No;  but  the  telegraph,  telephones,  and  the  other 
Ptoeans  of  liaison. 

The  Ordnance  Department  furnishes  the  armament  and  the  Artil- 
lery furnishes  the  means  of  defense  against  aircraft,  such  as  antiair- 
craft artillery;  the  Engineer  Department  furnishes  the  searchlights 
and  personnel,  so  that  the  only  direct  control  the  aviation  depart- 
ment in  the  Army  has,  is  over  its  personnel  and  over  the  production 
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of  motors  and  airplanes.     If  the  personnel  were  detailed  from  other 
branches  it  would  have  no  control  over  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  that  is  a  faulty  system  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes;  very  faulty,  and  absolutely  unworkable 
from  a  practical  standpoint.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  correct  it  ?  $ 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  would  have  all  those  things  under  one  head, 
because  the  armament,  the  means  of  liaison,  and  the  method  of 
handling  air  units  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  are  essentially  air  mat- 
ters, as  distinguished  from  an  Army  or  Navy  matter.  We  have  had 
to  take  weapons  and  other  things  made  for  use  on  the  ground  and 
adapt  them  to  use  in  the  air.  We  have  never  had  opportunity  yet 
to  develop  essentially  air  weapons,  and  we  want  to  ao  that.  We 
believe  that  if  we  are  allowed  to  develop  essentially  air  weapons, 
means  of  fighting  in  the  air,  that  we  can  carry  the  war  to  such  an 
extent  in  the  air  as  to  almost  make  navies  useless  on  the  surface  of 
the  waters.  The  Navy  General  Board,  T  might  say,  agrees  with 
me  on  that. 

This  question  of  an  independent  air  service  is  one  that  is  being 
agitated  everywhere  in  the  world,  and  you  will  find  the  same  reasons 
offered  by  the  artnies  and  navies  in  other  services  against  its  creation. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  a  man  that  is  in  the  old  service  to  regard 
aviation  as  anything  except  auxiliarv,  and  they  are  perfectly  sincere 
in  that  belief.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  aviation  flying  officers  believe 
that  aviation  could  be  put  on  a  basis,  and  should  be  put  on  a  basis, 
so  that  it  can  deliver  the  goods.  Everybody  concerned  in  this  war, 
possibly,  has  looked  back  to  see  what  has  been  done  in  the  past. 
Some  say  that  because  aviation  did  not  decide  the  war  that  it  can 
never  have  any  decisive  effect.  The  people  who  decided  about  avia- 
tion were  largely  people  who  did  not  know  ver}r  much  about  it,  and 
and  they  did  not  mane  a  study  of  it;  in  other  words,  they  did  not 
regard  it  seriously  enough.  The  exigencies  of  war  forced  them  to. 
The  flying  officers  all  over  the  world  who  understand  it  thoroughly 
believe  that  an  air  force  now,  and  in  future  wars,  will  be  a  decisive 
element  in  combat.  The  argument  that  the  older  services  make  is 
to  look  back  and  sayit  has  not -been  in  the  past  and  therefore  it  won't 
be  in  the  future.  That  is  the  basis  of  their  whole  argument.  The 
result  is  that  aviation  is  constantly  strangled  in  its  development. 

It  is  the  same  argument  they  advanced  against  the  steam  engine, 
the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  things  of  that  kind,  when  those 
things  were  new. 

Senator  New.  They  just  can  not  realize  that  a  new  instrument 
is  here? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  No;  they  can  not  realize  that  a  new  element  is 
here.  You  hear  a  great  many  things  said  about  foreign  services, 
but  we  have  got  our  own  problems  to  solve  in  this  country,  and  they 
are  a  little  bit  different  from  all  of  them.  In  this  country  we  have 
the  very  best  natural  resources  for  the  production  of  material  for  air  j 
service.  In  fact,  the  air  services  of  Europe  are  practically  built  up" 
from  our  raw  materials.  We  have*,  the  most  perfect  flying  conditions 
in  the  world  and  wo  have  the  best  personnel,  in  my  opinion,  after 
having  had  them  all  under  my  command.  I  believe  you  can  get  more 
out  of  aviation  in  this  country,  dcllar  for  dollar,  than  in  any  country 
in  the  orwld,  or  than  from  any  other  method  of  .national  defense — 
Army  or  Navy. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  Did  naval  aviation  cut  so  much  figure  over 
there  in  France  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  No;  none  practically.     They  used  a  good  deal  of 

material  and  personnel,  but  it  was  never  organized  as  a  potent  factor 

on  the  front.     If  that  had  been  combined  with  our  service  we  would 

0  have  materially  increased  our  efficiency  on  the  front — if  we  had  had 

the  number  of  men  and  machines  that  they  had. 

Senator  New.  But  could  you  have  useS  their  machines  on  the 
front? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  They  had  our  machines — land  machines.     As  to 
seaplanes,  flying  boats  or  hydro-airplanes,  they  are  a  very  small  part 
of  aviation,  and  the  use  of  those  machines  for  war  purposes  will  con- 
stantly diminish.     The  only  reason  you  have  a  boat  on  an  airplane 
is  because  you  do  not  want  it  to  fall  in  the  water;  that  is  all. 
The  Chairman.  They  do  not  want  it  to  sink  under  the  water  ? 
Gen.  Mitchell.  No;  they  do  not  want  to  sink  under  the  water. 
Airplanes  don't  like  to  get  in  the  water,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Fletcher.  But   they  have   cooperated   with   you,   over 

there 

Gen.  Mitchell.  They  would  have,  except  that  they  did  not  have 
much  to  cooperate  with.  They  did  not  have  the  same  method  of 
work  and  the  same  system  of  command,  although  they  were  trying 
to  operate  over  land.  They  were  trying  to  imitate  what  the  British 
did  at  first,  when  they  created  a  naval  division  of  aviation  on  land. 
The  British  drew  a  line  up  from 'the  coast  in  the  air  [indicating],  and 
on  this  side  the  naval  aviation  operated,  and  on  this  side  the  land 
aviation  operated.  The  Germans  would  come  over  here,  and  these 
people  would  go  up  to  meet  them.  By  that  time  the  Germans  would 
start  back  and  these  fellows  would  follow  them  to  the  point  where 
the  line  came  up  over  the  water;  these  other  people  would  not  be 
prepared  for  them,  and  they  would  get  away.  Tney  did  not  work 
in  harmony,  and  the  whole  thing  had  to  be  coordinated,  and  that  led 

to  the  formation  of  the  independent  air  force,  primarily 

Senator  New.  The  Royal  Air  Force  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  This  must  be  distinguished  from  so- 
called  independent  air  force,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Trenchard, 
organized  during  the  war.  That  was  a  particular  air  unit  organized 
as  a  temporary  expedient.  It  was  sent  to  operate  over  the  Lorraine 
area  of  France,  which  is  the  closest  to  the  German  industrial  centers, 
and  it  was  sent  there  for  the  purpose  of  bombing  the  German  centers 
as  a  retaliation  for  the  bombing  of  London.  It  was  largely  a  political 
matter. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  it  accomplish  much  ?  Was  that  independ- 
ent air  force  effective  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  They  only  had  eight  squadrons;  that  is  all  they 
had;  it  was  just  beginning.  So  I  say  you  can  not  look  back.  You 
have  got  to  look  into  what  they  had  and  how  it  was  handled. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Was  it  <3en.  Trenchard  that  put  himself  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Haig? 

Geri.  Mitchell.  No;  Marshal  Foch.  He  acted  under  him  during 
our  St.  Mihiel  and  Meuse-Argonno  Battles.  I  have  watched  the 
operation  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  pretty  carefully,  and  it  has  resulted 
in  a  great  deal  of  good.  It  did  not  alter  conditions  existing  between 
the   air  service   and   the  army,  but  it  made  them  better,  because 
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they  got  up  better  personnel  and  a  better  equipment  as  the  result  of 
it.  Now,  as  regards  cooperation  between  the  air  and  the  ground,  it 
has  got  to  be  pushed  and  fostered.  The  older  people  on  the  ground 
do  not  take  the  interest  that  they  should  in  this  new  instrument, 
such  as  the  Air  Service  is.  The  cooperation  has  largely  come  from 
the  air  to  the  ground,  not  from  the  ground  to  the  air.  f 

The  way  we  have  done  is  to  get  the  men  together,  get  the  ground 
units  right  at  our  airdromes.  We  take  the  men  up  in  the  airplanes 
and  show  them  what  they  are;  we  show  them  how  they  assist  the 
Infantry  on  the  ground,  and  that  they  must  consider  them  as  a  part 
of  themselves,  and  all  that  sort  of  things,  when  they  enter  into  com- 
bat. We  have  accomplished  very  good  results.  The  average  man 
believes  his  noncommissioned  officer  or  one  of  his  comrades  quicker 
than  he  does  anybody  else  on  a  proposition  of  that  kind.  For 
instance,  when  I  went  to  the  Mexican  fcorder  the  other  day  our  aviation 
had  only  school  units  there,  with  no  method  of  operation  or  system  of 
work  in  the  field.  They  had  never  served  with  other  troops.  I  myself 
took  the  brigade  commander  of  Cavalry,  Col.  Tompkins,  16,000  feet 
in  the  air,  and  210  miles,  all  over  his  sector  around  El  Paso.  I 
showed  him  his  situation  there.  He  saw  what  had  stopped  his 
advance  at  Juarez,  and  he  said  if  he  had  known  that  some  deep 
ditches  were  behind  the  town  he  would  probably  have  gotten  Villa. 
As  it  was,  the  Cavalry  could  not  cross  the  ditches  where  thev 
encountered  them.  We  took  the  noncommissioned  officers  up,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  they  go  out  and  help  the  Air  Service  in  every 
way  they  can.  Whereas  before  they  were  very  indifferent  about  it. 
They  were  even  helping  to  build  the  airdromes  there,  for  which  we 
could  not  get  the  money  with  which  to  work.  There  is  now  good 
cooperation. 

Senator  New.  I  have  been  told  that  the  Mexicans  have  a  lot  of 
Fokker  planes.     Do  you  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not '( 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  I  doubt  it.  I 
know  they  have  planes,  but  I  think  they  are  French  planes. 

Senator  New.  I  was  told  to-day  that  they  had  36  Fokker  planes 
in  commission. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  They  might  have,  Senator.  Our  data  does  not 
show  the  number  of  Fokker  planes  they  have.  When  I  was  there, 
they  were  supposed  to  have  24  airplanes  in  Chihuahua  City,  and  I 
think  they  were  mostly  Nieuports,  with  80-horsepower  engines. 

Senator  New.  And  they  got  them  from  France  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  They  are  getting  airplanes  from  Europe  all  the 
time.  Whether  they  have  any  Fokkers  yet  or  not  I  don't  know. 
The  Fokker  would  be  a  good  type  for  them,  because  it  lasts  well. 
It  does  not  deteriorate  rapidly,  on  account  of  its  metal  frame,  and 
it  would  be  a  good  ship  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Mitchell,  do  you  believe  in  a  separate  Air 
Service  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  g 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  the  personnel  of  a  separate  Air  | 
Service  can  be  trained  in  times  of  peace  to  work  efficiently  with 
infantry  and  artillery  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  It  would  be  much  better  trained  and  be  much 
better  for  the  infantry  and  artillery  under  those  conditions  than  it 
can  be  trained  under  present  conditions,  because  air  officers  would 
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control  the  whole  service  instead  of  officers  of  other  branches  of 
the  service,  as  is  the  case  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  have  it  operated  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  think  it  should  be  operated  in  this  way:  I  have 
all  of  these  things  diagrammed  out  and  the  details  shown  on  them. 
The  Army,  for  instance,  needs  only  one  kind  of  air  service  for  its 
own  domestic  use,  which  should  accompany  it  all  the  times;  that  is, 
its  observation  aviation.  Those  air  ships  should  adjust  the  fire, 
attend  to  local  reconnaissance  and  supply  the  liaison  for  the  various 
elements  of  the  force.  Everything  besides  this  observation  avia- 
tion should  be  used  for  fighting  enemy  aviation,  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  air,  to  get  a  decision  in  the  air;  afterwards  it  can  be  diverted 
either  to  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  ground  or  water,  or  attack 
his  elements  which  are  further  back  than  his  troops  are. 

In  other  words,  the  principal  function  of  aviation  to-day  is  to  get 
a  decision  over  the  enemy  aviation.  It  is  just  like  the  Infantry 
whipping  hostile  Infantry  and  an  army  whipping  a  hostile  army. 
It  is  admitted  as  a  matter  of  principle  to-day  that  if  you  can  get  a 
decision  in  the  air  sufficient  to  allow  your  airplanes  to  work  that 
you  will  not  get  a  decision  any  place. 

Now,  we  contend  that  the  work  in  the  air  is  essentially  an  air 
matter;  that  we  have  to  fight  in  the  air  just  as  they  have  to  fight 
on  the  ground.  Our  aviation  operations  on  the  western  front  were 
developing  more  rapidly  at  the  end  of  our  campaign  than  at  any 
time  during  the  whole  war.  If  you  look  at  aviation  as  it  started, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  airplanes  did  not  have  any  arma- 
ment whatever;  their  duties  were  merely  those  of  observation  alone, 
and  they  did  not  fight  each  other  in  the  air.  You  could  not  get 
much  more  speed  out  of  one  of  those  machines  than  you  could  out 
of  a  powerful  automobile  now.  Yet  look  how  it  was  when  the 
war  ended.  They  had  great  formations  of  airplanes  fighting  each 
other.  Some  of  the  officers  right  here  have  seen  them.  There 
were  formations  where  we  had  hundreds  of  airplanes  working  together 
fighting  enemy  formations  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground.  It  nad  a 
vital  enect  on  the  organizations  on  the  ground,  and  still  the  thing 
was  not  expanded  to  the  extent  it  should  have  been  expanded; 
largely  because  it  had  been  held  up  by  the  older  services. 

Now,  this  same  aviation,  the  personnel  and  the  material  that  is 
used  in  it,  can  be  used  by  the  several  departments  of  the  Government 
to  great  advantage  in  time  of  peace.  They  can  do  map  work.  We 
are  discovering  about  10  fires  a  (lay  with  the  little  assistance  that  we  are 
ahle  to  give  now  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  have  forgotten  the  amount 
of  money  that  the  forestry  people  say  has  been  saved  already  as  the 
result  of  that,  but  it  is  much  more  than  you  have  appropriated  for 
aviation  this  year — much  .more  than  you  have  appropriated  has 
been  saved  bv  that  operation.  Thev  can  carrv  the  mails  on  those 
trips:  they  can  act  with  the  customs  people  and  the  Coast  Guards 
people:  they  can  explore  places  like  Alaska;  they  can  establish 
lines  along  "the  borders  of  Mexico  and  Canada;  and,  in  fact,  they 
can  be  used  for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  That  does  not  mean  that  you 
would  necessarily  militarize  the  Post  Office  Department  service. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  under  a  department  of  civil  aviation,  eventually, 
and  we  would  help  it  along  until  it  was  able  to  stand  on  its  own  feet, 
and  eventuallv  turn  it  over  to  commercial  carriers.      They  have  done 
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very  well  in  the  Post  Office  Department  with  what  little'  equipment 
they  have  had.     All  this  is  contributory  to  national  defense. 

At  the  same  time  we  want  to  develop  landing  grounds  all  over  the 
country,   which   we   have   projected.     Because   without   these  the 
country  is  like  roads  without  auto  gasoline  stations.     I  am  trying  - 
to  get  a  squadron  of  long-distance  ships  for  the  purpose  of  flying  $ 
over  the  routes  projected  and  show  that  they  are  practical. 

Senator  New.  I  want  to  ask  you  something  about  helium  gas. 
Can  we  produce  that  in  any  great  quantity  in  this  country! 

Gen.  Mitchell.  That  remains  to  be  seen.  We  have  large  de- 
posits of  helium  gas  ore,  which  give  promise  of  production  in  large 
quantities.  We  have  never  used  much  of  the  helim  gas,  and  mwe  do 
not  know  just  how  it  will  act,  except  in  an  experimental  way.  For 
instance,  helium  is  supposed  to  lift  90  per  cent  of  what  hydrogen 
does,  but  when  you  start  to  put  that  in  operation  you  have  got  to 
make  the  receptacle  stronger  and  larger  to  make  up  for  that  difference. 
It  makes  more  weight,  and  you  have  got  to  put  more  helium  because 
of  the  extra  weight,  and  so  forth.  We  can  mix  15  per  cent  of  hydro- 
gen with  it  and  still  keep  it  noninflammable,  and  that  gives  it  an 
added  percentage  of  lift.  We  have  just  got  to  experiment  with 
those  things  and  see  how  they  work  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  effort  are  you  making  to  improve  what  an 
amateur  like  myself  would  call  your  weather-bureau  service  $ 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  are  making  every  effort  we  can,  without  very    * 
much  success,  because  that  is  another  thing  that  should  absolutely 
be  a  part  of  the  Air  Service. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  has  come  when  meteorologv  must  be 
vastly  developed,  a  knowledge  of  the  currents  of  air,  their  relations 
to  flying,  etc. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  consult  meteorology  in  everything  we  do. 
In  fact,  we  never  make  a  move  without  consulting  meteorology.  It 
determines  the  speed  at  which  we  can  go,  it  determines  our  visibility; 
it  informs  us  of  the  storms,  etc.,  which  take  place  in  the  air;  in 
fact,  we  use  it  every  minute.  I  had  reports  every  hour  on  that 
subject  in  the  European  war;  we  sent  up  sounding  balloons  every 
hour,  night  and  day,  and  we  never  moved  without  a  study  of 
meteorology. 

The   Chairman.  And  yet  that  science  is  in  its  infancy,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Its  principles  are  pretty  well  developed,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  work  does  aviation  do  itself, 
and  how  much  does  it  depend  upon  the  Weather  Bureau  to  do  1 

Gen.  Mitchell.  The  Weather  Bureau  does  it  all,  or  is  supposed  to, 
coordinated  with  the  Signal  Corps,  but  we  want  our  own  meteorologi- 
cal stations,  attached  directly  to  the  aeronautical  units.  We  can 
arrange  that  with  the  Weather  Bureau,  by  their  letting  us  have  a 
certain  amount  of  their  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  Would   a  separate  Air  wService  give  you  more   g 
leeway  in  that  regard  ?  I 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes;  a  separate  Air  Service  would  make  it  so  we 
would  not  have  to  go  to  seven  or  eight  different  people  and  ask 
permission  to  do  something,  and  it  would  not  involve  keeping  the 
personnel  busy  all  the  time  reading  papers  from  one  another  instead  of 
doing  something.  It  is  almost  impossible  now  to  get  anything  done 
quickly. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  Is  this  plan  of  cooperation  that  you  are  adopt- 
ing now  between  the  Army  and  Navy  workable  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  No;  it  is  not. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Why  not  ? 
^  Gen.  Mitchell.  Well,  because  each  one  is  always  contending  for 
p  something  that  the  other  has,  and  they  won't  come  to  an  agreement 
on  it.  Take  the  dirigible  proposition.  The  Navy  wants  to  handle 
all  of  the  dirigibles,  and  the  Army  alfco  has  use  for  dirigibles,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  have,  we  think.  There  is  a  line  of  cleavage 
that  you  can  not  get  over.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  duty  is  so 
similar  that  a  good  line  of  demarcation  can  not  be  found. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  methods  of  training? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  The  methods  of  training  should  be  exactly  the 
same.  They  have  no  tactical  organization  which  has  been  developed 
as  ours  has.     In  the  Navy  everything  is  run  by  detachments 

The  Chairman,  Individuals  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Two  or  three  individuals  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes;  more  or  less. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  some  training  stations? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes;  but  it  was  agreed  between  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  March,  1917,  that  joint  training 
would  be  done  for  both. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  1917.     You  mean  before  the  war? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes;  before  the  war  started,  when  the  National 
Advisory  Committee,  or  whatever  it  was,  began  to  study  all  these 
questions. 

Senator  New.  At  the  same  time,  in  that  connection,  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  both  advised  the  creation  of  a 
separate  Air  Service  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes;  or  what  amounted  to  the  same  thing.  It  is 
shown  in  writing. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Are  you  going  to  be  able  now  to  keep  your 
training  schools  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  If  we  are  given  a  separate  air  service  we  can :  if 
we  are  not,  it  is  a  question. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  moan  under  the  present  arrangement. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Under  the  present  arrangement  aviation  ceases  to 
exist. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes;  under  the  proposed  arrangement 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  Senator. 

Senator  Fletcher.  But  suppose  you  have  the  bill  passed  in  the 
House  giving  you  1,200  officers. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  That  is  enough  to  keep  up  about  10  squadrons, 
which  is  almost  nothing.  You  have  to  figure  this  way  on  squadrons. 
We  figure  50  officers  to  a  squadron,  and  then  you  figure  the  same 
number  in  the  interior  to  keep  the  squadron  up,  which  includes  the 
9chools  and  what  we  call  the  strategical  units,  the  depots  and  supply 
points,  recruiting  stations,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  You  can  figure 
on  200  men  per  squadron,  200  enlbted  men,  and  double  that  for  the 
men  in  the  interior,  and  that  is  the  rule  that  is  applicable  everywhere. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  aviation  of  the  great  United  States 
would  consist,  if  this  bill  passes,  of  10  squadron*  \ 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  all  you  will  be  able  to  maintain. 
You  can  camouflage  that  by  cutting  those  down,  increasing  the  num- 
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ber,  and  fixing  them  so  they  oan  not  work — skeletonizing  them,  in 
other  words — and  still  call  them  squadrons,  but  they  won't  be  real 
squadrons. 

Senator  New.  They  will  not  be  effective  squadrons? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  No  ;  they  will  not.  You  have  to  have  a  unit  of  a  - 
certain  size.  For  instance,  take  an  Infantry  battalion.  An  Infantry  W 
battalion  is  the  fighting  unit.  In  the  Artillery  a  battalion  is  the 
firing:  unit.  With  the  air,  the  group  is  the  fighting  unit.  The  group 
should  be  approximately  100  ships  and  the  number  is  growing  ail  the 
time.  If  you  have  less  than  that  in  a  group,  you  can  not  carry  out 
the  tactical  combinations  with  it  to  the  same  extent  that  you  could 
if  you  had  a  complete  group. 

With  the  observation  squadrons,  thev  are  assigned  to  divisions  and 
corps.  They  can  operate  by  themselves  or  when  these  divisions 
assemble  into  a  corps  they  can  operate  together.  But  they  do  not 
operate  in  the  fighting  line :  they  operate  as  individuals  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  certain  things;  for  instance,  the  adjustment  of  fire, 
reconnaissance,  liaison,  etc. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  not  have  a  training  school  in  Ohio? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  think  of  any  in  Ohio  now.  Senator. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Or  Illinois? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  think  there  were  training  fields  in  Illinois 
called  Chanute  and  Scott. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  thought  it  was  in  Ohio. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  There  was  a  training  school  in  Ohio,  Senator,  at 
Dayton. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Have  you  given  that  up  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes;  all  of  those  are  given  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  methods,  with  reasonable  economv, 
do  you  think  could  be  used  to  spread  the  interest  in  the  flying  game, 
which  would  become  a  military  asset  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  think  in  the  first  place,  Senator,  that  you  must 
guarantee  an  efficient  air  force  for  national  defense,  with  permanent 
details  of  observation  units  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  That  is  the 
first  thing  you  have  got  to  do.  Now,  to  support  that,  the  next 
thing  is  to  organize  reserve  units  all  through  tne  country;  and  the 
third  thing  is  to  foster  civil  aviation;  that  is,  the  aviation  to  go  with 
the  various  departments.  All  of  those  three  things  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Uovernment. 

Then,  there  is  a  fourth  thing  to  work  up,  and  that  is  commercial 
aviation,  which  will  develop  as  time  goes  on  and  the  necessity  for 
aviation  becomes  apparent  to  the  people  as  they  become  used  to  it. 
I  think  commercial  aviation  can  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  that 
which  is  run  for  profit  and  that  which  is  run  for  sport.  I  rather 
imagine  that  while  the  part  that  is  run  for  profit  will  have  no  very 
big  immediate  development,  the  part  that  is  run  for  sport  will  have 
a  certain  application.  They  are  beginning  to  sell  equipment  for  that 
purpose  at  present.  a 

><ow,  witn  the  organization  and  development  of  airdromes  across  1 
the  country  (the  municipal  plants  that  we  are  trying  to  encourage), 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  formation  of  reserve  air  units  at  these 
fields,  the  control  being  by  the  Government,  it  will  show  that  cross- 
country flyers  can  be  adequately  taken  care  of ;  that  when  they  land 
that  they  will  get  the  proper  kind  of  fuel,  repairs,  spare  parts,  etc., 
and  there  will  be  some  one  there  to  stop  a  man  when  he  or  his  airplane 
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is  not  in  condition  to  leave  the  ground.    All  that  will  help  along  a 
.    good  deal.    If  that  is  not  developed  under  a  general  9et  of  regula- 
tions, you  will  have  all  sorts  of  performances  going  on.     For  instance, 
I  saw  an  airplane  land  here  at  Boiling  Field  the  other  day  that  was 
tied  together  with  string,  and  the  cloth  was  all  gone  from  the  bottom 
A  of  it.    It  looked  more  like  an  old  Ford  than  anything  else.     It  was 
™  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  an  airplane  like  that,  and  yet  the  man 
who  was  hiring  it  was  paying  a  pilot  a  tremendous  sum  of  money  to 
fly  him  around  the  country.     Now,  if  we  had  proper  regulations 
governing  those  things  we  would  not  have  let  that  thing  go  out, 
until  it  was  reasonably  safe  to  fly,  not  only  for  the  pilot  and  passenger 
but  for  those  on  the  ground  that  it  would  fly  over. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  think  there  are  commercial  possibilities 
in  aviation  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Tremendous,  but  it  must  be  developed.  I  think 
the  possibilities  are  tremendous  in  the  Southwest.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  country  in  the  world  that  has  the  flying  facilities  of  this 
country.    You  can  fly  here  anywhere. 

That  will  be  particularly  applicable  in  sparsely  settled  places  like 
the  Southwest  and  the  northern  part  of  Mexico.  When  I  left  the 
Mexican  border  this  time  and  came  up  through  the  Middle  States 
it  struck  me  more  than  ever  that  we  had  possibilities  of  aviation 
development  in  the  Middle  States  that  were  enormous.  With  air 
stations  in  the  Middle  States  and  a  good  system  of  airdromes  along 
the  main  routes  of  air  travel  our  planes  could  be  gotten  to  the 
Mexican  border,  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  anywhere  with  great 
rapidity.  They  would  be  a  wonderful  mobile  force  that  could  be 
thrown  into  a  threatened  area  with  great  rapidity. 

Senator  New.  You  had  one  experience,  some  time  ago,  in  getting 
a  number  of  planes  down  to  Mexico.  Will  you  tell  us  how  that 
resulted  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Well,  the  great  trouble  was  that  nobody  had 
organized  the  men  ahead  of  time,  and  the  planes  were  just  gotten 
out  to  send  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
first  few  planes  that  we  sent  out  all  crashed  and  some  of  the  person- 
nel were  killed,  at  Del  Rio. 

Senator  New.  When  was  this  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  think  it  was  the  16th  of  June.  I  was  right  up 
here  the  day  the  thing  happened,  and  told  you  what  would  happen. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  before  this  committee,  saying  that 
something  like  that  would  happen  if  they  tried  to  do  anything  in  a 
hurry? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes ;  and  it  happened  exactly  as  I  said. 

Senator  New.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  got  one  plane  down  there, 
did  you  not  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  No.  We  got  two  as  far  as  Marfa,  and  both  of 
them  crashed. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  trouble,  General  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  In  the  first  place,  we  had  no  organization;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  we  had  no  method  of  command  which  under- 
stood the  handling  of  avaition  when  it  was  put  in  the  field.  That  was 
the  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  machines  faulty,  General,  the  ones  that 
crashed? 
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Gen.    Mitchell.  No;    the    machines    were    not    faulty.    Those 
machines  can  be  flown  anywhere. 

There  was  no  system  of  aviation  command  in  the  whole  department, 
so  that  when  a  unit  was  started  some  place,  an  organization  would 
first  go  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  land,  select  a  proper  place  for 
them  to  come  down,  mark  it  so  that  they  could  tell  how  the  wind  was,  ft 
have  mechanics  and  gas  and  oil  and  everything  ready  there.  In 
Europe  we  always  moved  in  three  echelons,  sent  the  advance  party 
right  to  the  place  where  the  planes  would  land,  then  the  main  body- 
would  start  by  truck,  then  tne  planes  through  the  air,  and  last  the 
rear  party,  which  started  the  propellors  on  the  planes,  policed  up 
and  caught  up  when  they  could.  If  you  do  not  nave  a  method  of 
that. kind  you  will  lose  all  your  efficiency.  That  method  was  adopted 
in  Texas  as  soon  as  it  was  shown  that  this  other  method  could  not  be 
carried  out,  with  the  result  that  since  that  time  there  have  been 
practically  no  crashes.  1  think  that  crash  that  we  had  the  other  day 
has  been  the  onlv  one. 

The  Chairman.  Where  two  fellows  were  captured  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mind  saying  how  many  squadrons  you 
have  organized  and  in  operation  on  the  border? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  There  are  not  any  of  them  that  are  complete 
squadrons.  There  are  two  bombardment  squadrons  that  are  at>out 
60  per  cent  efficient  now,  five  others  are  in  process  of  organization, 
and  even  yet  they  have  no  tracer  ammunition  for  their  guns.  It  is 
enroute  somewhere. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  it  from,  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes.  Two  cars  were  supposed  to  have  gotten 
there  about  five  days  ago,  but  were  lost,  and  it  has  been  over  three 
months  that  we  have  been  trying  to  get  bombs.  The  bombs  are 
only  on  about  25  per  cent  of  the  ships,  but  we  are  beginning  to  make 
wireless  work  with  our  own  personnel  and  not  with  the  Signal  Corps. 
There  is  no  reason  for  that;  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  gotten  about  90  per  cent  to  the  rear,  then, 
haven't  we,  in  our  aviation  games  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  You  see,  Senator,  we  have  never  had  any  tactical 
organization  of  aviation  in  this  country.  It  has  been  on  a  basis  of 
schools.  The  flying  officers  that  come  Sack  from  Europe  talk  about 
squadrons  and  groups;  the  people  here  about  fields  and  centers  of 
instruction.  A  field  and  school  is  a  means  of  getting  personnel  in 
shape  to  serve  with  a  squadron,  which  will  deliver  the  goods  if  you 
want  it.  Any  more  overhead  that  you  put  into  schools,  etc.,  than  is 
necessary  for  accomplishing  that  object  13  just  money  spent  where  it 
should  not  be.  You  ought  to  put  the  money  into  airplanes  and 
armament  primarily.  Every  unit  ought  to  be  just  as  mobile  as  it 
can  be,  so  tnat  it  can  accompany  the  Army  wherever  it  goes. 

On  the  question  of  motor  transportation  we  do  not  have  the  motor 
transport  under  us,  and  that  is  just  as  essential  to  us  as  horses  are  to  I 
the  artillery.  You  can  not  wait  until  the  last  minute  and  get  trans- 
port from  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  and  pack  it  up  to  carry  our 
stuff;  and,  furthermore,  when  we  move  we  move  long  distances,  50 
to  100  miles  at  once,  and  not  like  the  Infantry  and  the  Cavalry,  who 
move  a  few  miles  a  day.  We  have  to  keep  our  transport  in  splendid 
condition  to  do  it,  and  we  have  the  best  motor  mechanics  in  the 
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service  to  do  it,  naturally.  Air  Service  motor  transport  should  be 
directly  under  it,  as  should  airplane  carriers,  vessels  for  transport 
overseas. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  is  the  principal  thing  accomplished  by 
the  Air  Service  in  case  of  war  ? 

•    Gen.  Mitchell.  What  is  the  principal  mission  ? 
Senator  Fletcher.  Yes. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  To  fight  the  air  service  of  the  enemy  and  to  assist 
an  Army  or  Navy. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Suppose  the  enemy  has  not  got  any  air  service  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Then  to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  ground  or  on  the 
water. 

Senator  Fletcher.  But  can  you  accomplish  much  there  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  deal  tnere.   . 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  will  be  shot  down,  etc.,  and  crippled. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  You  will  always  have  that  danger;  it  is  a  part  of 
the  same:  but  if  the  enemy  has  no  air  service  your  losses  will  be 
small.    Mexico  is  an  example  at  present. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  sort  of  demoralizes  the  enemy's  forces  to 
some  extent,  but  the  actual  losses  inflicted  are  not  very  marked, 
are  they  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  They  are  increasing  all  the  time.  That  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  projectiles  you  have  got  and  the  vulnerability  of 
tne  objects.  For  instance,  take  the  people  here  in  Washington.  If 
they  were  used  to  bombardment,  you  could  knock  all  the  buildings 
down  and  not  kill  anybody  to  speak  of,  because  they  would  all  get  in 
cellars  and  caves;  whereas  if  they  were  not  used  to  bombardment  it 
would  be  a  terrible  slaughter.  In  a  place  like  this,  particularly  if  it 
is  not  defended  against  the  air,  all  you  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
come  and  put  your  bombs  down  wherever  you  wanted  to.  The  cities 
that  were  under  bombardment  in  Europe  were  under  the  greatest 
system  of  defense  possible,  and  still  the  Air  Service  broke  through 
and  got  in.  Of  course,  the  distances  were  so  great  that  with  the 
equipment  they  could  not  carry  very  large  projectiles.  The  Air 
Service  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  only  used  hand  grenades  for  pro- 
jectiles, whereas  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  were  dropping  2,000- 
pound  bombs  and  had  cannon  on  them.  All  this  advance  came  in 
four  and  a  half  years.  A  2,000-pound  bomb,  if  it  hit  this  building, 
would  blow  this  whole  wing  in. 

Senator  New.  Also  at  the  end  of  the  war  you  were  developing 
aerial  torpedoes  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  What  were  called  aerial  torpedoes  in  Europe  were 
not  really  aerial  torpedoes.  We  were  developing  an  aerial  torpedo  in 
this  country. 

Senator  New.  You  were  developing  an  airplane  which  carried 
another  airplane  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Which  was  in  itself  a  torpedo,  which  would  auto- 
kmatically  go  a  certain  distance  without  a  guiding  hand,  nobody 
*  aboard,  and  come  down  at  a  certain  point  and  do  its  work  ? 
Gen.  Mitchell.  Of  course,  that  is  just  in  its  infancy. 
Senator  New.  Of  course.    And  I  think  the  whole  thing  is  still  in  its 
primary  stages. 
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Gen.  Mitchell.  It  is.  The  Air  Service,  however,  has  gotten  away 
beyond  that  as  a  service. 

Senator  New.  Perhaps. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  New.  It  has  certainly  gotten  very  much  in  advance  of 
what  it  was,  but  the  Air  Service  has  not  by  any  means  reached  item 
highest  point  of  efficiency.  « 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Oh,  no;  it  is  just  beginning. 

Senator  New.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  The  point  that  our  people  make  about  the  Air 
Service  is  to  allow  the  Air  Service  to  be  developed  under  flying 
officers  and  assigned  where  it  is  needed  most  in  time  of  war,  whether 
with  the  Navy  or  with  the  Army.  The  same  planes  practically  are 
used  over  both  places,  land  and  water.  Put  all  your  technical  im- 
provements and  means  of  production  under  our  direction,  so  that 
they  can  be  applied  with  the  greatest  economy  possible. 

Senator  Fletcher.  In  a  case  such  as  you  mentioned,  where  the 
Navy  feels  like  they  ought  to  have  these  dirigibles,  and  the  Army 
feels  like  they  ought  to  have  them,  this  separate  service,  as  you  term 
it,  will  determine  who  should  have  the  dirigibles  and  who  should  not? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  They  would  belong  to  tne  air  force  and  they  would 
be  assigned  to  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  in  accordance  with  which  was 
thought  to  be  the  most  necessary. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Who  wouid  decide  that  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  That  would  be  decided  in  the  same  wav  that 
things  are  decided  between  the  Army  and  the  Navy  now,  by  the 
President.  With  a  unified  Air  Service  very  little  "friction  would 
result,  as  the  Air  Service  would  be  inclined  to  give  material  and  not 
take  it  away  or  diminish  it.  Supreme  command  is  provided  for  in 
our  Constitution,  the  President  is  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  the  British  have  been 
successful  in  their  experiment  of  a  separate  air  service  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  believe  the  rumors  that  reach  us 
occasionally  that  the  British  intend  to  give  it  up  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  No.  I  know  that  they  are  not  going  to,  but.  on 
the  contrary,  are  going  to  build  it  up  more  and  more.  France  is 
going  to  establish  a  separate  air  service,  and  Italy  is  going  to  establish 
a  separate  air  service:  It  is  very  plainly  stated  in  the  Crowell  report- 
Senator  New.  I  put  into  the  record,  with  regard  to  the  Crowell 
report,  a  day  or  two  ago,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clemenceau,  I  think, 
dated  in  June  or  July,  certainly  very  recently,  in  which  he  recom- 
mends that  for  France,  and  I  read  into  the  record  to-day  a  report  of 
a  speech  made  by  Winston  Churchill  in  the  British  Parliament  on 
August  12,  in  which  he  says  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he 
agree  to  anything  that  would  deprive  Great  Britain  of  a  separate  air 
service. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  Believe  that  the  air  service  is  being  pushed  in 
England  at  the  expense  of  the  Navy.  The  English,  I  know,  see,  and  ( 
it  has  been  stated  to  me  often — not  only  by  air  officers  but  other 
officers — that  they  are  in  the  same  conition  now  with  respect  to 
their  air  service  as  they  were  with  their  navy  about  400  years  ago, 
when  they  began  building  up  their  sea  power" 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  mean  that  they  intend  to  control  the 
air  the  way  they  control  the  sea  ? 
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Gen.  Mitchell.  Thev  have  got  to,  to  exist.  They  can  not  exist 
in  the  face  of  a  strong  German  air  service  in  the  future.  They  must 
control  the  air.  The  Straits  of  Dover  are  very  narrow  now,  they  are 
not  any  wider  than  the  Potomac,  or  the  Danube  was  in  Napoleon's 
time,  in  a  military  sense.  The  Straits  of  Dover  have  ceased  to  be  a 
naval  proposition,  essentially  they  now  are  more  like  a  river  and  an 
airplane  can  cross  them  in  10  minutes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  think  the  Germans  did  a  great  deal  of 
damage  to  them  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  The  Germans  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  them, 
under  conditions  that  were  very  difficult  to  overcome.  They  were 
at  a  great  distance  away  from  England,  in  comparison  with  the 
class  of  equipment  that  they  had  to  use.  It  develops,  for  instance, 
that  their  Zeppelins  were  established  with  a  view  to  assisting  the 
fleet  in  its  operations.  When  they  found  that  it  could  operate 
more  or  less  with  impunity  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  particularly, 
they  put  bombs  in  them  and  started  bombing  operations  in  England. 
In  1917  they  sent  their  Gothas,  which  are  very  slow  moving  airplanes, 
over  London,  in  broad  daylight.  The  Gotna  is  a  very  slow  ship, 
but  Great  Britain  had  no  efficient  means  of  defense  against  them  at 
all.  They  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  then.  Later,  the  British 
organized  a  very  efficient  defense  against  aircraft. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  Zeppelin  did  not  turn  out  to  be  very  great, 
did  it? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes;  the  Zeppelin  turned  out  to  be  a  great  thing, 
and  Great  Britain  knew  that  it  was  a  great  thing,  and  worked  just 
as  hard  as  she  could  to  build  them  during  the  war. 

Senator  New.  The  R-34  is  a  development  of  the  Zeppelin  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  not  as  good  as  they  will  be  after 
a  while,  because  they  are  going  at  it  hard  and  developing  rapidly. 
The  R-34  is  only  a  beginning. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  imagine  the  R-34  would  ever  have  been 
built  and  made  this  trans-Atlantic  voyage  if  they  had  not  had  a 
separate  air  service  to  go  about  it  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Probably  not,  the  air  force  pushed  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  never  would  have  been 
built,  but  would  it  have  been  built  within  four  or  five  years  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Probably  not,  the  navy  started  them  but  the  air 
force  pushed  it  along. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  hastened  the  achievement  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  have  had  the  same  thing  in 
this  country  had  we  an  air  force.  We  would  have  done  it  before 
they  did.  We  have  better  models  of  airplanes  in  this  country  than 
they  have  in  England.  That  Martin  two-engine  ship  is  a  better 
ship  than  the  Vimy  that  flew  across  the  Atlantic  not  long  ago. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  a  heavier-than-air  machine, 
but  1  am  speaking  of  the  lighter-than-air. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  comment  to  make  on  this 
bill,  General,  or  anything  to  do  with  the  bill,  not  necessarily  affecting 
the  Air  Service  alone  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  think  the  War  Department  bill,  in  its  general 
provisions,  except  as  to  aviation,  is  very  good  in  many  ways.     The 
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provision  with  regard  to  universal  military  training,  for  instance, 
is  a  good  one. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  think  we  need  a  force  of  this  size  in 
peace  times?    AU  the  time? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  You  must  provide,  in  my  opinion,  for  getting  a 
force  together  quickly  of  that  size  that  is  adequately  trained  in  peace* 
times.  You  always  need  a  certain  amount  here  as  an  expeditionary" 
force  against  places  near  here.  Of  course,  always  in  time  of  peace 
there  is  a  question  of  the  size  of  the  force  you  should  maintain.  You 
alwrays  need  more  than  you  have  when  war  comes.  It  is  largely  a 
question  of  making  in  time  of  peace  a  system  which  will  expand 
rapidly  in  time  of  war.  Any  military  system  must  be  based  on 
service  by  the  individual.  I  think  this  country  needs  every  man 
under  arms  provided  for  by  this  bill. 

I  do  not  tnink  that  any  of  us  that  have  been  in  Europe  believes  in 
a  standing  Army  and  nothing  else.  We  believe  in  a  National  Army, 
and  we  believe  in  a  highly  specialized  corps  of  officers  that  will  act 
with  the  people  in  the  country  to  develop  an  adequate  force  for 
national  defense.  We  believe  that  the  people  and  the  Army  should 
be  the  same  thing.  There  should  not  be  any  distinctiori  between  the 
Army  and  the  people.  That  is  the  principle  that  is  recognized  in 
every  civilized  country  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  the  criticism,  or  it  has  come  to 
your  ears,  that  our  Army  tends  toward  a  caste  system. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  have  never  seen  it.  I  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
1898  in  the  Infantry.  Of  course,  naturally  you  have  got  to  have 
officers  who  are  able,  if  put  in  authority,  to  do  certain  things.  They 
naturally  have  to  remain  apart  from  the  men  in  much  the  same  way 
that  you  do  here  from  the  other  personnel  employee  around  the 
Capitol  Building.  That  system  has  grown  up  from  remote  ages. 
It  is  that  way  everywhere.  But  when  you  say  caste  system,  there  is 
no  such  thing.  It  is  just  a  natural  necessity  that  grows  out  of  any 
system  of  organization  where  chiefs  have  to  be  provided.  I  believe 
that  our  people  are  the  easiest  to  discipline  in  tne  world.  I  believe 
we  get  better  discipline  quickly  than  in  any  other  country.  We  can 
take  our  men  from  the  ranks  and  make  officers  of  them,  and  they 
become  officers  when  they  have  the  requisite  educational  qualifica- 
tions and  the  qualifications  to  be  an  officer.  It  is  difficult  to  do  that 
in  any  other  country.  Of  course  that  caste-system  talk  has  always 
obtained  and  always  will,  probably.  There  is  nothing  in  it,  and 
usually  those  talking  most  about  it  are  the  most  apt  to  try  to  apply 
it  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  the  criticism — I  say  this  imper- 
sonally, we  are  discussing  the  military  policy  generally  for  the  benefit 
of  everybody — that  a  good  many  of  the  officers  of  the  Regular  Army, 
men  who  have  spent  their  life  in  the  Army,  were  handicapped  with  a 
narrow  viewpoint  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes:  and  I  think  that  is  the  case.  That  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  use  the  Army  as  a  national  constabulary  to  hunti 
Indians  or  chase  Mexicans  or  Filipinos  in  remote,  out-of-the-way  ^ 
places,  and  away  from  our  people.  Under  these  conditions  they  have 
to  live  apart  and  as  a  result  become  very  narrow.  There  is,  however, 
a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  State  and  a  greater  honesty  as 
.a  whole  among  our  corps  of  officers  than  you  will  find  in  any  cor- 
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responding  number  of  any  people  anywhere.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  assets  that  a  State  can  have. 

The  Chairman.  The  ideals  in  that  sense,  of  course,  are  very  high? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes;  and  it  is  largely  due  to  the  training  at  West 
Point.  I  am  not  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  but  I  hate  to  hear  any 
talk  about  curtailment  of  that  institution  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
do  away  with  this  moral  and  disciplinary  training.  It  would  be  a 
preat  mistake.  You  can  get  these  nigh  ideals  only  by  a  very  rigid 
thorough  system. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  do  you  think  about  the  Government 
building  its  own  plant  and  constructing  its  own  machines  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  That  is  a  great  mistake,  Senator.  You  would  get 
it  going  along  certain  channels  and  you  would  not  have  a  great  many 
minds  being  applied  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  You  would  have 
the  strongest  man  dictate  exactly  what  these  machines  should  be, 
how  they  should  be  constructed,  and  you  would  have  no  industry  on 
which  to  fall  back  in  case  of  trouble.  I  believe  that  the  Government 
should  determine  what  it  wants  done,  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing 
now,  in  the  way  of  improvements;  that  solutions  to  those  problems 
should  be  furnished  by  everybody  that  wants  to,  and  then  a  sample 
order  should  be  given,  and  when  some  have  been  found  to  be  the 
superior  machines,  that  orders  should  bo  placed  for  them. 

Now,  I  believe  that  our  commercial  expansion  in  the  sale  of  air- 
planes in  foreign  countries  should  be  pushed  just  as  far  as  we  can;  to- 
day, I  believe,  we  could  have  had  the  whole  South  American  market 
if  we  had  pushed  it,  and  there  is  goingj  to  be  a  great  development  in 
aviation  in  South  America.  Take  Chili — all  the  rivers  run  from  tho 
Andes  down  into  the  sea,  and  the  ridges  between  those  rivers  and 
water  courses  are  very  high.  To  get  across  them  the  railroads  have 
to  go  around  those  ridges  and  wind  about,  but  with  an  airplane  you 
go  right  up  over  them.  I  know  that  you  can  get  a  big  development 
in  Chili  and  a!so  in  other  places.  We  ought  to  have  people  down 
there  to  show  them  what  airplanes  are;  in  other  words,  exploit  the 
whole  country  from  an  air  standpoint  for  them. 

Senator  New.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  Great  Britain 
and  France  have  people  down  there  and  have  had  them  there  for 
some  time  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Some  of  them  have  taken  ships  and  given  them 
away,  we  are  told,  and  given  free  instructions  to  get  them  going. 
Take  China — there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  help  China  in 
developing  her  aviation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  observations  you  care  to  make, 
General  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  There  are  a  great  many  observations,  Senator, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  this  further  at  this 
time.  We  all  believe,  all  the  personnel  that  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Air  Service,  with  very. few  exceptions,  in  an  air  force  and 
in  great  development  of  air  methods  and  means  by  the  country, 
primarily  for  national  defense  and  next  for  civil  use.  I  believe  that 
you  will  be  surprised  how  much  can  be  done  with  money  if  it  is  in- 
telligently applied  to  the  creation  of  an  air  service.  Now,  the  old 
services  (Army  and  Navy)  look  on  it  as  an  auxiliary,  and  that  it  will 
cut  down  their  appropriations,  and  consequently  diminish  the  relative 
importance  of  their  services  as  a  whole.  I  think  that  that  probably 
will  be  the  case.     I  think  that  will  be  particularly  so  with  the  Navy, 
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and  that  is  the  basis  of  their  opposition  to  the  development  of  this 
new  element  in  warfare. 

The  Chairman.  If  thero  are  no  other  questions  to  be  asked  the 
General,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Your  statement  was  very 
interesting. 

Senator  New.  Gen.  Mitchell  has  here  some  tables  that  I  intended 
to  put  in  the  record  earlier  in  the  afternoon.     I  spoke  of  it,  but  forgot  A 
•  to  nand  it  in.     I  would  like  for  it  to  go  in  ndw,  which  show  the. out- 
lines of  the  functions  of  an  air  service. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.     Put  them  into  the  record,  Senator. 
,  (The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows) : 

Classifications  of  functions  of  Air  Service. 
1.  Operations  Distinctively  Over  the  Land. 


AUXILIARY   TO    OTHER   SERVICES. 

(a)  Military    operations— ad  jus  tment    of 

artillery  fire,   surveillance,  recon- 
naissance, and  liaison. 

(b)  Frontiers. 

(c)  Photography  and  mapping. 

(d)  Overland    transport    of    passengere, 

freight,  and  mail. 

(e)  Geological  survey,  geodetic  survey, 

etc. 
(/)  Forest-fire  patrol. 


AIR   FORCE  DUTY. 


and 


(a)  Surveillance,     reconnaissance, 
liaison  for  air  force. 

(6)  Attack  and  destruction  of  enemy 
air  service. 

(c)  Attack  of  enemy  aimies,  means  of 
communication,  and  Permanent 
works  of  all  kinds,  and  ail  means  of 
defense  against  aircraft,  including 
antiaircraft  artillery,  searchlight 
elements,  and  balloon  barrages. 


2.  Operations  Over  the  Sea. 


(a)  Naval  operations* — adiustment  of  ar- 
tillery fire,  surveillance,  recon- 
naissance, and  liaison. 


and 


(a)  Surveillance,     reconnaissance, 
liaison  for  air  force. 

(6)  Attack  and  destruction  of  enemy  air 
service. 

(c)  Attack  of  enemy  naval  .vessels  and 

submarines. 

(d)  Destruction  of  enemy  shipping. 

(e)  Attack  of  enemy  ports,  armies,  means 

of  communication  and  interior 
poiuts,  and  all  means  of  defense 
against  aircraft,  including  anti- 
aircraft artillery,  searchlight  ele- 
ments, and  balloon  barrages. 

3.  Operations  Over  the  Sea  from  the  Shore. 


(6) 
(c) 


(a)  Surveillance,  reconnaissance,  and 
liaison  for  air  force. 

Attack  of  enemy  vessels  of  all  sorts. 

Attack  of  enemy  landing  parties,  and 
any  enemy  elements  within  reach 
of  the  coast,  and  all  methods  of 
defense  against  aircraft,  including 
antiaircraft  artillery,  searchlight 
elements,  and  balloon  barrages. 


(a)  Surveillance,     reconnaissance,     and 

adjustment  of  fire  from  shore  or  near 
shore  batteries. 

(b)  Coast  patrol. 

(c)  Harbor    and    mine    field  patrol  and 

search  for  mines  and  submarines. 

(d)  Ship  convoy. 

(e)  Coast  and  geodetic  survey. 

(f)  Cooperation  with  Weather  Bureau. 
(a)  Assisting  fishery  interests. 
(h)  Answering  distress  calls  from  surface 

craft. 

(i)  Reporting  obstructions  to  navigation. 

(j)  Emergency  transportation  and  com- 
munication. 

(k)  Seal  fisheries  patrol. 

(I)  Oversea  transport  of  passengers, 
freight,  and  mail. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn. 
(Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  to  meet 
at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  on  Monday,  August  25,  1919.) 
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MONDAY,  AUGUST  25,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  call  at  2.15  p.  m.,  in  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wads- 
worth,*jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  New,  and  Chamberlain. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order.  We 
will  hear  Gen.  Sibert  this  afternoon. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.   WILLIAM  L.  SIBERT,  DIRECTOR 

CHEMICAL  WARFARE  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  purpose  of  accurate  information,  will  you 
state  briefly  your  assignments  since  April  6,  1917;  that  is,  where  you 
were  at  the  outbreak  of  the  German  war,  and  what  assignments  you 
had  during  the  war. 

Gen.  Sibert.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  I  was  commanding  the 
Pacific  coast  Artillery  district.  I  was  then  directed  to  organize  and 
take  to  France  the  first  division  of  troops,  which  I  did.  I  trained 
that  division  until  the  middle  of  December,  1917.  I  was  then 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  after  a  short  time  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  with  the  title  of  director, 
which  service  was  organized  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  at  the  head  of  it  since  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  have  been  at  the  head  of  it  since. 

The  Chairman.  We  already  have  in  the  record,  in  another  hearing 
on  the  annual  appropriation  bill,  the  order  issued  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment affecting  the  future  status  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  so 
I  do  not  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  put  it  in  the  record  again  or  to  ask 
the  General  to  give  us  a  history  of  that  particular  order.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  its  effect  was  understood  to  be  to  abolish  the  Chemical  War- 
fare Service  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  Army  and  merge  it  with  the 
Engineer  Corps.    Am  I  approximately  correct,  General  1 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  before  the  committee  several  bills,  one 
of  which  is  Senate  bill  2715,  which  was  prepared  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  seeks  to  reorganize  the  Army  on  a  permanent  basis;  and 
from  that  bill  we  find  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  has  been  omitted. 
We  would  like  to  have  your  views  on  that  question  in  any  way  you 
see  fit  to  present  them,  and  we  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us  your 
story  just  as  you  want  to  tell  it. 

Gen.  Sibert.  The  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  in  my  judgment, 
should  exist  as  a  separate  organization.    An  organization  that  is 
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responsible  for  the  discovery  and  manufacture  of  substances,  and  the 
working  out  of  the  technical  application  of  substances  which  give 
rise  to  30  per  cent  of  the  casualties  in  war  is  entitled,  I  think,  on 
general  principles,  to  stand  alone.  In  addition  to  that,  the  extreme 
technical  nature  of  the  work  demands  that  those  engaged  in  it  shall 
be  continually  at  it.  It  is  not  practical,  in  my  mind,  to  get  results  fj 
with  men  who  are  at  one  time  engaged  on  certain  technical  work 
and  at  other  times  on  other  work  entirely  different.  Those,  I  think, 
are  the  principal  reasons  why  it  should  remain  as  a  separate  branch 
of  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  chances  are,  in  spite  of  any  Inter- 
national agreements  that  may  be  reached,  that  some  nation  in  the 
future  will  indulge  in  chemical  warfare  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  You  know  that  in  1899-1900  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  agreed  not  to  use  gas  in  shells.  The  United  States,  how- 
ever, did  not  agree  to  that,  but  all  the  nations  of  Europe  who  first 
engaged  in  this  war  had  agreed  to  it,  but  gas  was  used. 

Senator  New.  And  the  United  States  was  the  only  nation  in  that 
war  who  did  not  start  in  to  use  gas  at  the  very  beginning? 

Gen.  Sibert.  The  United  States  had  made  no  preparation  what- 
ever to  use  it  before  the  war  and  had  given  no  indication  that  it  was 
going  to  use  it  before  the  war. 

Senator  New.  The  only  power  in  the  world  who  was  not  signatory 
to  that  agreement  was  the  only  one  that  had  not  really  prepared  to 
violate  it  1 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  do  not  know  all  the  facts,  but  I  do  know,  so  far  as 
the  war  is  concerned,  that  Germany  had  made  arrangements  to  use  it. 

Senator  New.  And  Germany  was  a  party  to  that  agreement  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes;  she  signed  it  one  year  after  the  first  meeting. 
She  signed  it  in  1900.  What  England  and  France  had  done  I  do  not 
know.  There  is  no  line  of  preparedness  that  could  be  carried  out 
and  keep  secret  to  the  same  extent  that  preparedness  for  chemical 
warfare  could  in  a  great  country  engaged  in  general  chemical  industry. 
You  might  be  able  to  find  out  other  lines  of  preparations,  but  you 
could  not  identify  chemical  warfare  preparation  on  account  of  its 
intimate  relation  with  commercial  developments,  the  dyestufl 
industry  and  other  industries. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  wise  for  this  country  to  be  ready 
to  meet  an  emergency  in  case  this  chemical  warfare  is  insisted  upon 
by  some  other  nation  in  the  future  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  would  be  ready  in  every  line.  I  would  be  ready 
both  from  an  offensive  standpoint  and  from  a  defensive  standpoint. 
We  found  in  this  war  that  you  can  not  get  ready  quickly  in  anything. 
Although  we  have  carried  out  many  experiments  we  are  not  yet  near 
the  solution  of  many  of  the  major  proolems  that  involve  the  use  of 
gas  in  war.  Our  Ordnance  Department  never  did  develop  a  satis- 
factory booster  or  gas  shell,  if  the  shell  is  too  brittle,  and  the 
bursting  charge  too  great,  soipe  of  the  lighter  gases  are  thrown  so 
high  that  they  do  not  do  any  good.  That  is  true  of  smokes  made  I 
from  phosphorus.  It  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  fields  of  experi-  ^ 
ment  known  and  one  that  can  not  possibly  be  settled  in  any  way 
except  by  having  proving  grounds  in  time  of  peace.  Preparedness 
must  go  on. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Gen.  March  seemed  to  be  opposed  to 
chemical  warfare  on  two  grounds,  if  I  recall  his  testimony.  First, 
that  it  was  a  cruel  mode  of  warfare  that  ought  to  be  abandoned  by 
civilized  nations  in  the  future.  His  second  reason  was  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  the  whole  community  to  make  experiments;  that  they 
could  not  use  it  without  endangering  human  life,  even  among  those 
who  were  operating  with  it. 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  do  not  consider  anything  that  kills  or  maims  only 
soldiers  in  war  inhuman,  because  that  is  tne  object  of  war,  but  I  do 
consider  anything  inhuman  that  will  kill  women  or  children  in  a  place 
which  they  have  no  reason  to  consider  dangerous — in  a  place  where 
there  is  no  reason  to  expectgas,  for  instance. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Would  it  be  dangerous  to  a  community  in 
this  country,  in  time  ofpeace,  to  practice  with  gas  shells  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  No.  We  carried  on  at  the  American  University, 
which  is  practically  in  Washington  and  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
thickly  settled  community,  a  program  of  experiment  with  a  number 
of  gases  on  a  small  scale,  and  so  far  as  I  know  we  never  had  but  one 
slight  accident,  and  that  was  the  case  of  ex-Senator  Scott,  who  was 
slightly  gassed.  That  was  not  due  to  the  experiment  that  we  were 
carrying  on  but  to  an  accident.  One  of  our  small-scale  manufactur- 
ing plants  blew  up  and  liberated,  in  a  place  where  we  did  not  expect  it 
to  be  liberated,  a  small  quantity  of  gas.  I  know  Senator  Scott  was 
not  seriously  gassed.  It  did  not  affect  the  other  members  of  his 
family. 

We  carried  out  at  Lakehurst,N.  J.,  were  we  had  a  proving  ground, 
extended  tests  of  gas.  We  had  the  facilities  and  we  made  gas 
clouds  of  heavy  concentration;  we  fired  artillery  shells  loaded  with 
gas  under  all  conceivable  plans,  and  so  far  as  I  know  never  had  an 
accident.  I  know  one  morning  when  we  were  trying  out  our  new  gas 
masks  there,  to  be  sure  that  they  were  all  right  before  being  sent  to 
France,  we  had  one  company  with  masks  on  and  we  let  go  6£  tons  of 
gas— our  most  lethal  gas;  we  brought  that  company  right  up  into  the 
concentrated  gas,  as  heavy  as  I  have  seen  before  or  since,  and  had 
them  dig  in.  That  gas,  of  course,  went  as  the  wind  carried  it,  but  we 
never  had  an  accident.  We  found  on  the  field  in  France  that  a  con- 
centration of  gas  made  by  artillery  shells  never  drifted  far  enough  to 
hurt  anyone  who  was  more  than  3,000  yards  from  the  place  where  the 
cloud  was  formed.  We  required  the  men  to  carry  their  gas  masks  at 
alert  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  front  line.  We  required 
soldiers  to  have  gas  masks  in  their  possession  within  6£  miles  of  the 
front  line.     Behind  that  we  consider  it  safe  without  a  mask. 

This  war  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  gas  in  a  cloud  may  drift 
as  far  as  10  miles  at  the  outside  and  hurt  people.  The  military  au- 
thorities know  that,  the  civil  authorities  know  it,  and  the  civil  popu- 
lation should  know  it.  The  use  of  gas  within  such  an  area  is  not 
considered  inhuman,  although  noncombatants  may  occasionally  take 
the  risk  and  be  gassed.  I  consider  it  inhuman  to  drop  gas  from  air 
planes  on  towns  30  or  40  miles  in  the  rear  of  a  line,  in  the  same  way 
that  I  considered  it  inhuman  to  fire  long-range  artillery  into  Paris, 
where  one  of  the  projectiles  struck  a  church  and  killed  a  hundred 
people.    But  I  would  not  abolish  artillery  on  that  account. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  much  space  do  you  require  on  your 
proving  ground,  how  large  a  field  ? 
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Gen.  Sibert.  We  had  about  14,000  acres. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  many  miles  across,  about  3  miles  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  It  would  be  more  than  that.  It  would  be  about  6 
miles  across.  Near  Lakehurst  is  a  barren  waste  of  sand.  It  is  of  no 
value  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  proving  ground 
so  big  that  gas  could  not  drift  oflf  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  speaking  of  inhumanity 
are  not  some  gases  that  are  manufactured  for  use  in  war  not  danger- 
ous at  all  except  that  they  put  a  person  out  of  commission  for  a  short 
while  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Such  as  sneezing  gas  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Sneezing  gas  and  lachrymator.  In  fact,  there  is  an 
entire  field  of  gas,  that  will  not  kill  people  at  all,  that  has  immense 
tactical  value. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  said  30  per  cent  of  the  casualties  were 
due  jbo  the  use  of  gas  in  the  American  Army.  What  percentage  of 
that  30  per  cent  were  not  killed? 

Gen.  Sibert.  There  were  only  3  or  4  per  cent  of  those  that  died. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  They  were  just  simply  put  out  of  commis- 
sion? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  You  mean  only  3  or  4  per  cent  of  that  30  per  cent  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Three  or  four  per  cent  of  that  30  per  cent  died. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  value  do  you  attribute  to  chemical 
warfare  as  compared  with  other  branches  of  the  service,  like  Infantry 
and  Artillery  ? 

Gen.  SiBEfcT.  Chemical  warfare  is  so  intimately  tied  in  with  Artil- 
lery that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them  entirely.  A  large  part  of  its 
effectiveness  is  due  to  the  Artillery.  Chemical  warfare  has  its  own 
appliances  in  the  shape  of  cylinders,  smoke  candles,  and  crude  mor- 
tars. These  appliances  are  specially  applicable  to  trench  warfare. 
When  warfare  gets  more  open,  the  gas  troops  use  smaller  mortars. 
They  go  over  the  top  with  the  Infantry  and  keep  within  seven  or 
eight  hundred  yards  of  the  advance.  Should  the  advance  be  held 
up  by  machine-gun  fire,  the  gas  troops  with  their  small  mortars  throw 
tnermite,  smoke,  and  gas  into  the  machine-gun  nests  and  cover  them 
up  so  that  the  Infantry  can  go  on.  In  this  war  the  chemical  warfare 
offensive  work  was  just  in  its  infancy.  I  think  it  will  be  very  much 
increased  and  have  a  big  future. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  have  no  idea  that  the  millenium  is  so 
near  at  hand  that  in  the  case  of  another  war  our  opponents  are  not 
going  to  resort  to  the  use  of  gas  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  expect  to  see  every  war  in  the  future  start  out  with. 
the  soldiers  equipped  with  gas  masks.  An  army  that  is  not  pre- 
pared to  fight  with  up-to-date  gas  masks  will  be  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage— in  fact,  it  will  be  helpless. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Don't  you  think  that  with  the  start  Ger- 
many had,  if  she  could  have  manufactured  as  rapidly  as  we  were  able 
to  do  after  we  got  started,  she  would  have  put  the  armies  out  of 
commission  almost  before  they  could  have  gotten  ready  to  defend 
against  her  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  think  that  our  troops  never  could  have  gone 
through  the  Argonne  Forest  if  Germany  had  had  the  same  quantity 
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of  mustard  gas  on  hand  that  she  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring 
offensive. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  she  had  used  it  up  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  She  had  used  it  up. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  She  simply  could  not  keep  up  production? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes;  she  could  not  keep  up  production. 

The  Chairman.  What  advances  haa  we  made  at  the  time  the 
armistice  was  signed  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  We  were  manufacturing,  or  had  machinery  ready  to 
manufacture,  gas  at  about  eight  times  the  rate  Germany  was  making 
it,  according  to  my  best  information. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  furnishing  the  French  and  British 
armies  with  it  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  We  sent  as  much  gas  over  there  as  they  would  take. 
The  French  preferred  that  we  ship  the  chlorine,  instead  of  the  finished 
gas.  Chlorine  is  a  gas  itself.  It  was  the  first  gas  that  was  used  and 
is  the  principal  constituent  of  mustard  gas  and  phosgene.  We  shipped 
more  gas,  or  its  equivalent,  to  France  than  our  troops  used.  Of 
course  that  gas  was  loaded  in  French  or  English  shells  and  furnished 
us  by  them.     We  shipped  about  500,000  of  our  own  shells  to  France. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  loaded  them  with  what  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  We  loaded  them  with  mustard  gas  and  a  phosgene 
mixture.     Four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  of  them  were  shipped. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  many  of  those  were  used? 

Gen.  Sibert.  None  of  them. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  much  American  gas,  in  shells  or  other- 
wise, was  used  over  there  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  We  shipped  over  there  either  gas  or  the  essential 
component  parts  of  gas,  4,624  tons.  It  went  to  England  and  France, 
most  of  it.  That  would  be  enough  to  load  in  the  neighborhood  of 
2,000,000  shells. 

Senator  Chamberlain  .  Do  you  know  how  much  they  used  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  think  it  was  nearly  all  used. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  French  and  British? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes,  by  the  French  and  British  and  the  United  States. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Why  didn't  we  use  more  in  our  own  shells  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  We  did  not  have  the  shells  ready.  France  was 
crowded  to  supply  shells  for  her  own  army  and  did  not  have  a  great 
many  left  to  give  us.  We  w0re  stopped  from  shipping  the  gas  over 
there  because  there  wore  not  any  shells  available  there.  *** 

Senator  Chamberlain.  May  I  ask — of  course  I  know  nothing 
about  it — if  you  were  not  handicapped  somewhat  in  your  operations 
by  the  fact  that  you  could  not  get  shells  made  as  you  requisitioned 
them? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Senator,  this  was  a  great  big  new  subject.  The 
Ordnance  Department  did  not  know  anything  about  it;  nobody 
knew  anything  about  it.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it  when  it 
started.  The  entire  gas  program  was  held  up  for  two  or  three 
months  by  the  problem  of  the  boosters,  as  we  call  them,  and  this 
problem  is  not  yet  solved.     The  booster  is  a  little  receptacle  that  is 

Eut  in  the  shell,  and  whose  function  is  to  hold  the  explosive  which 
ursts  the  shell. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Was  the  Ordnance  Department  getting 
them  out  ? 
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Gen.  Sibert.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Was  not  the  delay  caused  by  their  experi- 
mentation ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  The  delay  was  in  experimentation  that  ought  ordi- 
narily to  be  done  in  time  of  peace     Every  one  of  these  problems 
ought  to  be  solved  in  time  of  peace.     I  am  not  critical  of  the  Ord-    ^ 
nance  Department.     It  is  just  one  of  those  things  that  you  can  not    " 
possibly  do  within  a  short  space  of  time. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  know  a  man  came  down  here  with  a 
booster  and  he  loafed  around  here  for  weeks  or  months  before  he 
could  even  get  it  looked  at.  I  do  not  know  what  finally  became  of 
it,  but  the  Ordnance  Department  was  a  little  negligent  about  taking 
it  up. 

Gen.  Sibert.  The  design  of  the  special  appliances  of  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  ought  to  be  made  by  that  service. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  should  have  been  done  by  you  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes;  so  as  to  get  the  whole  thing  under  one  head; 
so  that  we  are  not  dependent  upon  anybody  else. 

The  Chairman.  Each  department  was  annoyed  with  its  own 
problems  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  you  finally  get  the  boosters  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  We  never  did  get  a  satisfactory  one.  We  got  one 
that  was  fairly  satisfactory,  but  the  entire  booster  question  is  yet 
an  unsolved  problem. 

'    Senator  Chamberlain.  Were  you  not  manufacturing  some  of  them 
roughly  in  France  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  No. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  were  you  making  over  there?  You 
were  making  something  that  }7ou  could  not  get  over  on  this  side  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  don't  know.  We  bought  a  good  many  things  from 
the  English  over  there  that  we  could  not  get  from  this  side,  but  we 
were  not  manufacturing  over  there. 

Col.  Fries.  Unless  it  was  the  high-explosive  drums — we  were 
making  those  on  the  field. 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes,  but  generally  speaking  we  manufactured  noth- 
ing in  France. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Keeping  this  as  a  separate  bureau  will  permit 
of  the  production  of  by-products  connected  with  the  manufacture 
of  gas  tnat  can  be  used  in  industrial  life  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  would  rather  get  the  by-products  from  industrial 
life ;  that  is,  industrial  life  should  develop  the  plants  from  which  we 
would  get  the  crudes  and  intermediates  necessary  in  manufacturing 
our  materials.  I  think  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  in  time  01 
peace  should  always  have  a  complete  census  of  the  chemical  possi- 
bilities of  the  country.  It  should  Know  and  keep  track  of  all  chemical 
developments,  so  as  to  able  to  utilize  them  and  to  meet  a  chemical 
warfare  program  that  had  been  thought  out  before. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffa.  To  . 
a  certain  point  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs  is  exactly  the  same  as  J 
the  manufacture  of  poison  gases,  is  it   not  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Ye3. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  do  they  separate  ? 
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Gen.  Sibert.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly  the  point,  but  the  process 
is  the  same  up  to  a  certain  point,  where  a  certain  substance  results 
that  is  essential  in  dyestuffs  or  in  high  explosives  or  in  gases. 

The  Chairman.  Can  all  of  that  be  attended  to  by  the  confining  of  the 
manufacture  of  dyestuffs  to  the  Government  plant  in  the  manufac- 
ture  of  gases? 
Q      Gen.  Sibert.  I  would  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  in  favor  of  Government-owned  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  warfare  gases? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  think  we  will  have  to  manufacture  warfare  gases, 
but  we  will  get  the  material 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  from  the  beginning  up  through  the  process  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  Government  operating  by- 
product coke  ovens,  for  instance,  to  get  the  material  that  ultimately 
goes  into  dyestuffs,  into  high  explosives,  or  gases.  I  am  in  favor  of 
an  industry,  that  peace  makes  necessary,  supplying  the  materials  that 
we  take  and  finally  make  into  gas.  I  do  not  believe  that  private 
industry  wants  to  manufacture  gas  if  it  can  help  it,  because  it  is  a 
mean  proposition.  We  found  that  we  could  not  even  get  civilians 
to  work  in  the  plants.  We  had  to  take  soldiers  to  manufacture 
most  of  our  gases. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  feeling  will  gradually  disappear  or 
subside  as  the  manufacture  of  these  gases  becomes  better  safe- 
guarded. It  being  a  new  thing,  it  has  a  sort  of  terror  for  anybody 
who  comes  within  shooting  distance  of  it. 

Gen.  Sibert.  It  will,  so  far  as  some  of  the  gases  are  concerned,  but 
mustard  gas  is  the  most  persistently  mean  thing  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.    Col.  Fries,  how  long  since  those  reactors  have  been  used  ? 

Col.  Fries.  It  is  going  on  nine  months,  and  we  are  still  letting 
that  building  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Col.  Fries.  At  the  Edgewood  Arsenal.  We  didn't  try  anybody 
in  there  for  three  months,  and  everybody  we  put  in  that  building 
got  burned. 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  doubt  if  anybody  will  ever  make  mustard  gas.  It 
spoils  the  whole  premises. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  any  probability  of  civilians 
keeping  up  the  manufacture  of  the  gases  and  experimenting  with 
them  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  would  not  want  them  to  do  it  as  an  independent 
agency,  because  the  result  of  their  work  could  not  be  kept  secret. 
Secrecy  in  gas  warfare  is  one  of  the  biggest  elements.  The  surprise 
effect  of  a  gas  that  a  mask  will  not  turn  is  something  that  would  gain  a 
battle.  The  object  of  the  research  man  is  to  find  something  that 
will  go  through  the  enemy's  gas  masks.  He  knows  what  his  masks 
will  stop. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  A  gas  mask  that  will  turn  one  gas  will  not 
turn  another  gas  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  No. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  haven't  found  a  universal  mask? 

Gen.  Sibert.  No. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  have  kept  up  the  manufacture  of 
masks  during  the  war  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  We  continued  to  manufacture  them  during  the  war, 
but  we  have  stopped  since. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  You  kept  up  the  manufacture  of  masks 
that  were  necessary  to  turn  all  kinds  of  gases  that  had  been  discovered 
up  to  that  time. 

Gen.  Sibert.  All  kinds  of  gases  that  we  would  expect  to  meet  in 
the  field.  Carbon  monoxide,  for  instance,  our  masks  will  not  turn: 
but  we  do  not  expect  to  meet  that  in  the  field.  The  Navy  has  to  have 
protection  against  it  in  their  turrets. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Why  can  not  this  be  affiliated  with  the 
Engineer  Corps  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  It  is  too  much  of  a  specialty.  I  think  that  is  the  best 
answer,  and  the  men  must  be  engaged  in  it  all  the  time. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  say  that  as  a  man  who,  for  a  long 
time,  was  connected  with  the  Engineer  Department  and  was  for  a 
time  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  was  never  Chief  of  Engineers,  but  I  have  served  all 
of  my  life  in  the  Engineer  Corps,  up  to  a  few  years  ago. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  are  speaking  from  experience  in 
having  had  service  in  both  the  Engineer  Corps  and  in  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Bureau  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes;  I  am  quite  sure  that  Engineer  officers,  switched 
as  they  are  from  one  duty  to  another,  could  not  take  up  this  work 
with  the  same  efficiency  as  a  man  who  lived  with  it  and  for  it.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  an  esprit  de  corps,  that  counts  for  a  whole  lot,  and 
the  engineers  who  would  be  selected  for  this  work,  under  the  detail 
system,  would  look  on  it  as  a  side  issue.  You  have  to  have  people 
of  particular  temperament,  the  research  temperament,  accompanied 
with  a  desire  to  accomplish  things  in  a  particular  line,  in  order  to 
make  that  line  go. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  that  service  you  naturally  would  require 
the  service  of  specialists  who  are  not  in  the  Army,  would  you  not  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  That  is  one  of  the  plans  that  I  Had  in  mind. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  other  words,  if  you  put  this  under  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  let  it  be  operated  by  men  who  are  transferred 
for  a  period  of  four  years,  they  would  not  acquire  the  technical 
knowledge  necessary,  would  they  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  They  would  not  acquire  the  technical  knowledge  or 
the  tactical  knowledge.  This  is  a  new  element  of  war  and  the  tactical 
employment  of  it  is  a  problem  apart  from  any  other  problem.  Those 
are  questions  that  a  man  has  to  live  with  to  work  out.  The  practical 
use  of  all  these  things  is  the  final  result  sought  and  that  result  can 
only  be  reached  through  a  separate  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Chamberlain,  in  his  question,  used  the 
phrase  " detailed  for  four  years;"  that  is,  Engineer  officers  detailed 
to  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service.  Of  course,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Engineer  Corps  has  a  permanent  commissioned  personnel, 
and  not  a  detailed  personnel. 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes;  but  if  you  vary  the  Engineer  Corps  duties  too 
much  you  get  a  system  similar  to  the  detail  system.  That  is,  if  a 
man  is  detailed  on  river  and  harbor  work  for  four  years,  on  sea- 
coast  fortifications  for  four  years,  and  on  chemical  warfare  for  four 
years,  you  get  practically  a  detail  system. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  the" Chemical  Warfare  Service  ought 
to  have  a  permanent  personnel  of  experts  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  think  so. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  The  practice  in  the  Engineer  Corps  has 
been  to  detail  a  man  for  a  short  length  of  time  on  river  and  narbor 
work  and  then  for  a  certain  length  of  time  on  other  branches  of  the 
service,  and  a  man  could  not  become  an  expert  in  chemical  warfare 
development  under  such  an  arrangement? 

Gen.  Sibert.  He  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  experience  in  this  war  with 
respect  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  officers  detailed  to  a  corps  of  the 
service  doing  work  of  a  technical  character  as  compared  witn  officers 
who  are  members  of  that  corps  permanently  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  The  Staff  Corps  that  have  the  permanent  personnel, 
the  Medical  Department  ana  the  Engineer  Department,  met  the 
situation  in  the  war  better  than  the  Staff  Corps  that  have  a  detailed 

rersonnel.  The  record  of  those  two  departments  was  excellent, 
have  read  and  know  of  no  case  where  they  did  not  meet  the  situation. 
The  others  did  not  do  as  well;  nevertheless  our  soldiers  in  France 
always  had  food  and  clothes. 

In  my  opinion  the  personnel  of  a  purely  technical  force,  the  medical 
force,  the  Engineer  force,  and  the  Chemical  Warfare  force  in  all 
grades  ought  to  be  permanent.  In  the  Ordnance  Department,  the 
Signal  Corps,  the  Air  Service,  the  Tank  Corps,  and  the  Quartermaster's 
Department,  the  higher  grades,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  permanent. 
You  might  have  officers  detailed  in  the  lower  grades  for  the  purpose 
of  selection  for  permanent  commission  in  the  higher  grades.  1  am 
not  sure  on  this  point.  Our  average  Army  officer  has  no  business 
experience.  He  aoes  not  come  in  contact  with  the  American  business 
men.  His  entire  training  is  not  such  as  to  qualify  him  indiscriminately 
to  take  hold  of  any  supply  or  technical  duty  to  which  he  may  be 
assigned.  He  has  to  learn  his  work  in  all  the  technical  or  supply 
departments.  Our  education  at  West  Point  is  not  equivalent  to  that 
in  the  best  institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  as  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  after  graduation  men  must  be  further  educated  if  they  are 
to  perform  many  of  the  extremely  technical  duties  essential  in  a 
war  machine,  a  modern  army. 

1  do  not  think  it  is  within  reason  to  expect  officers  of  the  line  of  the 
Army  to  take  up  indiscriminately  the  duties  of  the  several  staff  corps 
and  perform  them  well. 

The  Chairman.  In  temporary  details  particularly. 

Gen.  Sibert.  In  temporary  details.  You  can  take  a  man  who  has 
a  West  Point  education  and  has  a  mechanical  turn  and  wants  to  be  a 
mechanical  engineer  and  detail  him  to  the  ordnance,  for  instance.  He 
can  within  a  few  years  become  thoroughly  competent  to  do  his  work 
there,  although  he  is  not  equipped  as  well  when  he  starts  as  a  man 
from  some  other  institution.  The  best  material  for  particular  work 
should  be  obtained  and  kept  at  that  work.  Any  other  system,  in  my 
opinion,  leads  to  mediocrity. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  yet,  General,  a  man  who  was  detailed 
here  in  Washington  for  a  very  important  post,  after  he  had  served  a 
year  and  a  half,  had  to  go  back  to  the  line.  This  man  found,  he  said, 
that  serving  here  in  Washington  took  him  out  of  touch  with  the  line 
and  the  needs  of  the  line,  so  that  a  man  becomes  fossilized  here  in  a 
measure.  "  He  knows  what  is  going  on  here,  but  he  does  not  know  the 
needs  of  the  Army. 

Gen.  Sibert.  That  might  be  true  of  a  detail  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  department  or  the  Inspector  General's  department,  but  in 
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a  special  corps  like  the  Ordnance,  where  you  are  dealing  with  strictly 
technical  questions,  that  man  does  not  need  the  touch  tidth  the  line 
as  much  as  he  needs  ability  to  design  mechanical  appliances  that  will 
accomplish  certain  purposes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  This  man  I  speak  of  afterwards  went  back 
to  the  line  and  commanded  a  division  in  Europe  with  great  success. 

Gen.  Sibert.  That  is  where  he  belonged. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  He  felt  that  a  man  in  any  of  these  appoint- 
ments in  Washington  ought  not  to  stay  permanently;  that  he  fell  into 
a  groove. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  that  danger,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  there  is  some  danger  in  it,  all  be  obviated  by  a 
provision  of  law  which  would  comrel  a  number  of  the  permanent  com- 
missioned personnel  of  the  technical  service  to  suspend — — 

Gen.  Sibert  (interposing).    To  go  back. 

The  Chairman.  No;  to  be  detailed  from  the  service  to  the  line? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  to  lose  his  -status  in  the  service  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Not  to  lose  his  status  in  the  service  or  his  esprit  de 
corps  for  his  own  service  which  he  would  feel  while  he  was  back  there. 
I  think  that  is  a  good  idea. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  he  be  assigned  to  duty  with  troops  ? 
Suppose  we  have  a  separate  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  and  you  have 
a  permanent  commissioned  personnel,  and  one  of  your  captains  has 
had  four  years  of  technical  work,  and  he  is  proving  himself  very 
valuable  in  the  Department  of  Chemical  Warfare.  Would  you  have 
him,  then,  spend  a  year  or  two  with  troops,  and  how  would  you 
assign  him  to  troops — as  an  extra  number  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  would  attach  him  as  a  liaison  officer. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  liaison  officer  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  As  a  liaison  officer. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  with  actual  command  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  For  instance,  there  is  an 
exceedingly  close  relation  between  the  Artillery  and  the  Chemical 
Warfare,  and  each  service  has  a  closely  related  object  in  view  in  the 
solution  of  tactical  problems.  A  Chemical  Warfare  Service  officer 
could  go  to  the  Artillery  and  stay  at  Fort  Sill,  for  instance,  where  they 
are  carrying  on  their  experiments,  and  could  work  with  them,  anil 
come  back  to  his  service  with  the  artilleryman's  idea  as  to  the  whole 
thing,  and  thus  modify  his  own  for  the  common  good. 

Of  course,  we  would  have  men  all  the  time  with  troops,  training 
them  in  defensive  measures;  the  use  of  the  gas  masks,  etc.  The 
case  of  an  Ordnance  officer  is  more  typical  than  that  of  a  Chemical 
Warfare  officer;  he  could  be  detailed  at  the  Infantry  center,  wherever 
it  is — Camp  Bennings,  Ga. — or  could  go  to  Fort  Sill,  depending  on 
whether  he  was  interested  in  the  design  of  small  arms  or  in  the  design 
of  artillery.  In  fact,  the  Ordnance  ought  to  keep  somebody  at  such 
places  all  the  time  by  detail. 

A  man  should  not  allow  himself  to  be  controlled  by  some  one 
thing  that  he  has  previously  discovered  in  any  of  our  technical 
branches,  but  must  keep  an  open  mind.  He  should  be  prepared  to 
take  the  best  of  everything  tnat  experience  in  war  develbpes,  and 
put  it  into  volume  production,  and  then  improve  on  it.  That  is  what 
we  did  with  our  gas  masks.     We  took  the  English  gas  mask  and  put 
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it  into  production;  and  as  soon  as  we  got  it  into  production  and  com- 
menced to  supply  the  soldiers  with  it,  we  commenced  to  improve  it 
and  to  develope  a  new  and  better  one. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  a  better  one? 

Gen.  Sibert.  And  a  better  one. 

Senator  New.  And  a  much  better  one. 

Gen.  Sibert.  And  we  did,  I  belie\e,  get  a  better  one  than  anybody. 

Senator  New.  A  lighter  one  and  a  more  adjustable  one? 

Gen.  Sibert.  A  more  adjustable  one  and  a  better  one  in  every  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  an  organization  do  you  want  to 
maintain,  General,  if  you  had  your  way  about  it*? 

Gen.  Sibert.  The  organization  outline,  of  course,  would  have  an 
administrative  division,  a  research  division,  a  development  and 
proving  division,  a  production  and  supply  division,  and  training 
and  schools  division.  Then  we  would  have  a  regiment  of  troops — 
gas  troops.  The  function  of  such  troops  in  war  is  the  use  of  cylinders, 
iiirens  projectors,  Stokes  mortars,  ana  all  of  the  appliances  that  the 
war  developed  and  which  we  would  expect  to  improve. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  This  can  go  into  the  record  at  the 
end  of  Gen.  Sibert's  statement  on  this  phase  of  the  situation.  I 
notice  here  that  vour  proposed  aggregate  is  1,675  officers  and  men. 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes,  sir:  there  are  125  officers  and  1,550  men.  We 
had  at  the  time  the  war  closed  an  authorized  organization  of  4,066 
officers  and  44,615  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  actual  strength  ?  Do  you  happen 
to  remember,  in  round  figures,  your  actual  strength  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  do  not  remember  offhand.  I  can  put  it  into  the 
record  when  it  comes  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  All  we  want  is  the  round  figures. 

Gen.  Sibert.  It  was  not  much  more  than  half  of  that.  We  were 
just  organized  for  one  army  before  that.  We  figured  for  three 
armies. 

The  Chairman.  Then  according  to  this  chart,  General,  you  had  as 
many  men  authorized  for  the  Gas  Service  as  were  with  the  Air  Service 
in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Approximately,  is  that  true,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Fries.  I  think  so.  I  have  not  the  figures  for  the  Air  Service 
with  me,  but  I  think  that  is  about  right. 

The  Chairman.  Take  it  from  another  angle,  General;  I  want  to 
get  the  proportions  of  this  thing  into  the  record  if  we  can  get  that 
with  reasonable  accuracy.  This  bill  provides  for  the  skeleton,  in 
the  Regular  Army,  of  a  field  army  of  1,250,000  men.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  the  bill  only  provides  for  576,000  officers  and  men,  but 
that,  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  General  Staff,  is  to  be  the  skele- 
ton of  a  full  field  army,  plus  Coast  Artillery.  What  would  be  the 
proper  proportion  of  Chemical  Warfare  troops  in  a  field  army  of 
that  size  ri 
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Gen.  Sibert.  This  organization  proposed  would  not  meet  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no.     You  are  skeletoned  also. 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes;  we  are  not  only  skeletoned,  but  our  units  can 
not  be  expanded  so  as  to  be  big  enough  for  that.  I  can  put  into  the 
record  exactly  the  number  of  enlisted  men  and  the  number  of  officers 
and  the  probable  civilian  employees  to  provide  the  gas  offensive  and  A 
defensive  appliances,  and  to  train  the  troops  for  an  army  of  that 
size,  if  you  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  would  be  very  important,  because 
it  displays  the  comparative  importance  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  service.  We  have  been  told,  of  course,  what  each  other  branch 
of  the  service  is  to  amount  to  in  numbers  of  officers  and  men  on  the 
basis  of  a  field  army. 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  prepared  this  as  the  irreducible  minimum  that  I 
could  get  along  with  in  time  of  peace  and  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  department. 

The  Chairman.  In  time  of  peace  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  In  time  of  peace;  it  being  a  skeleton  to  be  enlarged 
into  a  service  in  time  of  war. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  suppose  it  is  also  accurate  to  say  that  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  would  have  to  be  enlarged  many  more 
times  than  most  of  the  other  branches  of  the  service  t 

Gen.  Sibert.  It  would,  because  of  the  way  in  which  we  have  figured 
this  force. 

The  Chairman.'  Assuming,  of  course,  all  the  time  that  chemical 
warfare  is  going  to  continue. 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes,  sir.  This  table,  if  you  want  to  put  it  into  the 
record,  shows  the  authorized  strength  during  the  war,  which  was 
authorized  October  30,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  Thirteen  days  before  the  arm'stice. 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Those  two  tables  might  go  into  the  record  at  this, 
point. 

(The  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 
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Re- 
search 
Divi- 
sion. 

Develop- 
ment and 
Proving 
Division. 

Produc- 
tion and 
Supply 
Division. 

Regimental  and 
training  officers. 

Rank. 

Adminis- 
tration 
Division. 

1  regi- 
ment 

of 
troops. 

Training 

and 
schools. 

Total. 

Maior  general 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Brigadier  eeneral 

1 

1 

Colonel 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

6 

10 

13 

10 

5 

Lieutenant  colonel , . , 

1 
1 

9 

Major 

3 

4 
4 
1 

1 

2           3 
4  .        15 
2  ,        18 
2          14 

20 

Captain 

35 

First  lieutenant 

1 

1 

36 

Second  lieutenant .....   

17 

1 

52 

Total  commissioned 

15 

3 

3 

12 

"1 

125 

Enlisted  personnel: 

Master  on  jinccr  (senior  grade) 

12 

12 

Master  en  ;inrer  (junior  gra'le) 

17 
1 
1 
3 
3 
13 
3G 
1 
2 
1 
4 
4 

60 

14 

13 

13 

14 

6 

6 

150 

2 

12 

13 

14 

13 

26 

34 

317 

13 

696 

17 

Regimental  sergeant  major 

I 

1 

Regimental  supply  sergeant 

1 

Batt'ilit  n  sergeant  major 

3 

But  talion  supply  sergeant 

3 

"F i*"st  ser  ^p'int 

13 

Serjeant ,  first  class 

36 

Sergeant  bugler 

1 

Color  sergeant 1 

2 

Assistant  banrl  leader 

I 

Ban  1  sergeant ' 

4 

Musi'  ian,  first  class 

i 

4 

Sergeants 

■ 

60 

Stanle  .sergeant 

14 

Supply  sergeant 

13 

Mess  serzeant 

i  .... 

13 

Horseshoer 

1 

14 

Ban  1  corporal 

6 

Musi'  ian.  second  class 

6 

Corporal 

i 

156 

Corponl  bugler 

2 

Musi  ian,  third  class 

i 

12 

Saddler 

13 

Mechanic 

14 

Bugler,  first  class 

* 
i 

13 

Wagoner 

• 

26 

Cook 

34 

Private,  first  class 

347 

Bugler 

« 

13 

Private 

606 

Total  enlisted 

1.550 

1,550 

'. 

Grani  total 

.5 

3  !               3 

12 

1,602 

1,675 

1 

*F  *"  *" 
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The  Chairman.  Had  you  presented  to  the  committee  of  the  General 
Staff,  who  finally  put  this  bill  in  shape,  this  proposed  table  of  organiza- 
tion for  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Practically. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  understand  that,  in  the  section  of  the  bill 
which  prescribes  the  strength  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  this  estimate  of 
yours  is  taken  into  account  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  also  is  very  important,  because  if  it  is  to  be 
merged  into  the  Engineer  Corps,  it  is  important  to  know  whether  the 
Engineer  Corps  will  have  sufficient  strength  in  officers  and  men  to  j 
absorb  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  upon  a  peace  basis.  % 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  would  rather  infer  from  the  testimony  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  that  he  did  not  have  much  faith  in  the  Chemical 
Warfare  at  all,  and  while  it  was  going  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Engineer 
Corps,  it  was  not  going  to  do  anything. 
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Senator  New.  That  is  the  inference  I  drew. 

Gen.  Sibert.  He  seemed  to  conclude  that  we  could  not  carry  on  any 
experiments  in  time  of  peace,  on  account  of  the  danger  to  the  general 
public,  and  that  it  would  be  confined  to  a  research  organization 
entirely.     In  that  case  it  would  be  a  very  small  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Merely  research  and  laboratory. 

Gen.  Sibert.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  much  in  the  field  for  the  training  of  troops 
for  defense  and  offense  ? 

Gen.  Sibeet.  That  is  my  idea  of  his  statement. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  the  view  I  got  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  feel  pretty  stiff  about  this  proposition, 
don't  you  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious  thing. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  General,  as  a  practical  proposition  in  time 
of  war  if  you  continue  to  experiment  witn  gases  and  to  developgases, 
may  it  not  be  possible  that  unless  the  enemy  possesses  your  knowl- 
edge of  development,  that  you  could  put  an  army  out  of  commission 
almost  inside  of  a  week  or  10  days  with  the  use  of  the  proper  gases? 

Gen.  Sibert.  It  is  entirely  practicable  for  an  enemy  to  develop  in 
time  of  peace  and  keep  secret  a  substance  that  would  make  our  Army 
just  as  helpless  as  the  English  were  when  the  Germans  first  used  gas 
against  them. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  absolutely  pretty  near  put  them  out  of 
business? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Had  the  Germans  known  the  effect  of  that  gas  cloud 
and  had  they  had  a  gas  mask  that  they  had  confidence  in,  nothing 
would  have  stopped  them  at  all.  I  never  have  found  out  whether 
they  had  a  gas  mask  or  not.     Do  you  know,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Fries.  No,  sir;  and  everybody  in  the  British  Army  that  was 
close  enough  to  find  out  got  killed;  so  nobody  knows. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  probable  that  the  Germans  did  not  dare  go 
through  their  own  gas  cloud,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Fries.  That  is  it.     They  were  afraid  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Had  they  done  so  they  could  have  gone  to  the 
channel) 

Gen.  Sibert.  Absolutely  so. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  gap  there  about  6  miles  wide,  as  I 
understand  ? 

Col.  Fries.  Yes.     I  do  not  think  it  was  quite  that  large. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  They  did  not  attempt  to  go  through  it  ? 

Col.  Fries.  They  went  very  slowly. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea,  Gen.  Sibert,  how  long  the 
Germans  had  been  experimenting  with  this  mustard  gas? 

Gen.  Sibert.  With  the  mustard  gas  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have 

Len  told  that  appliances  for  making  gas  clouds  were  captured, 

th  the  dates  stamped  on  them  of  1899  and  1902,  etc.,  showing  that 

8v  continued  their  development  of  all  gas  cloud  appliances,  immedi- 

ely  after  they  signed  this  agreement,  and  kept  on.     I  do  not  know 

*w  true  that  is.    Maybe  that  had  better  not  go  into  the  record. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  in  print. 
Jen.  Sibert.  All  right. 

lie  Chairman.  That   was   published   by   the   British   Military 
elligence  Department  I  think.     Have  you  any  information,  and 
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if  so  do  you  feel  at  liberty  to  state  it,  as  to  what  other  military 
powers  are  doing  now  with  respect  to  chemical  warfare  ? 
.    Gen.  Sibert.  England  and  France — I  have  certain  information, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  go  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  war  did  the  French  and  English  have 
separate  services? 

Gen.  Sibert.  The  British  had  a  separate  organization.  The 
French  never  did  have  an  entirely  separate  service,  but  the  British 
had  a  separate  organization. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  end  of  the  war  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes;  before  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Then  is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  tendency  of  both 
those  nations  was  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  separate 
chemical  warfare  service? 

Gen.  Sibert.  England,  as  I  understand,  has  a  separate  chemical 
warfare  service  entirely.  France  has  their  chemical  warfare  service 
under  their  third  bureau,  which  is  the  artillery  bureau,  but  it  is  a 
separate  entity  under  their  artillery  bureau.  I  do  not  understand 
their  system. 

Col.  Fries.  That  is  the  peace  organization. 

Gen.  Sibert.  That  is  the  peace  organization.  That  is,  it  is  a 
separate  entity  under  their  artillery  bureau,  and  the  English,  my 
information  is,  has  a  separate  service  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  so  to-day? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes.     That  is  mv  information. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  the  committee 
want  to  ask  Gen.  Sibert  on  the  chemical  warfare  phase  of  this  bill? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
general  prepare  a  section  of  a  bill  that  would  carry  out  his  organiza- 
tion and  his  views  with  reference  to  that  organization?  That  is, 
a  section  that  you  could  put  in  the  bill  to  carry  out  your  theory  of 
an  independent  bureau  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Would  that  require  anything,  Mr.  Senator,  except 
just  a  paragraph  stating  what  the  orgamzation  is  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Possibly  not. 

Gen.  Sibert.  That  is,  the  ultimate  distribution  of  duties,  etc., 
would  not  go  into  the  bill,  would  it  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Probably  not. 

The  Chairman.  General,  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  the 
committee  if  in  addition  to  providing  such  a  paragraph — and  I 
imagine  that  this  first  table  that  you  presented  would  really  constitute 
such  a  paragraph — you  would  prepare  amendments  to  existing  law 
which  would  result  in  meeting  your  views  as  to  the  permanency  of 
your  personnel,  and  whatever  views  you  have  as  to  the  detailing  of 
the  members  of  the  personnel  to  the  line  or  in  liason  to  the  line  from 
time  to  time  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:  We  would  like  to  get  your  ideas  in  black  and  white 
on  that,  so  that  the  committee  can  discuss  them  from  every  point  of 
view. 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  see. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  will  ask  the  ordnance  people  to  do  the 
same  thing  and  the  Signal  Corps  people  to  do  the  same  thing,  if  they 
have  views  similar  to  yours  or  think  that  some  changes  are,  neces- 
sary. 


t 
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Senator  New.  I  was  wondering  if  Gen.  Sibert  would  care  to  com- 
ment on  some  of  the  other  features  of  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  about  to  ask  him  that.  General,  you  have 
had  a  long  and  interesting  experience  in  the  Army.  What  comments 
have  you  to  make  on  this  bill,  other  than  with  respect  to  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service?  Is  there  anything  you  care  to  say  about  the 
General  Staff  system  herein  created,  promotion  by  selection,  relative 
strength  of  the  different  corps,  or  universal  military  training  ?  This 
committee  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  those,  or  any 
other  features  of  it. 

Gen.  Sibert.  That  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  practically  turns  the 
functioning  of  the  entire  Army,  line,  staff,  bureaus,  and  everything 
over  to  the  General  Staff.  It  repeals  any  laws  that  Congress  may 
have  passed  that  gave  powers  to  any  bureaus  of  the  War  Department. 
It  gives  the  President  the  power  to  change  duties  from  one  bureau  to 
another,  and  to  specify  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  any  bureau. 
In  other  words,  it  practically  makes  permanent  the  Overman  Act, 
as  I  read  it,  in  so  far  as  the  Army  is  concerned.  It  continues  those 
powers  during  peace. 

It  does  not  even  specify  the  number  of  regiments  of  Infantry, 
Cavalry,  or  Artillery.  It  asks  for  a  lump-sum  appropriation  for  the 
Army.  It  makes  the  heads  of  the  staff  corps,  line  officers,  and  under 
it  a  man  who  has  served  in  the  Infantry  and  has  become  a  general 
officer,  could  be  made  chief  of  ordnance  or  chief  of  engineers.  I 
would  not  assume  that  that  would  be  done,  but  it  could  be  done.  It 
gives  absolute  and  complete  control  of  the  Army,  its  organization, 
its  pay,  and  everything,  to  the  General  Staff.  $ow,  as  to  whether 
that  is  the  best  policy  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  no  opinion  to  expresson  that,  General  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  With  respect  to  the  supply  and  other  technical 
bureaus,  in  my  judgment,  the  system  would  be  poor.  If  the  officers 
in  such  departments  are  not  better  qualified  to  perform  their  duties 
than  men  who  have  never  been  in  them,  it  is  a  poor  state  of  affairs 
to  start  with.  The  tendency  of  the  General  Staff  is  to  extend  control 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  practically  administer.  Under  the  title  of 
control  you  can  so  state  the  detailed  way  of  doing  things  that  prac- 
tically you  are  doing  it.  That  is  the  tendency.  Human  nature  is 
built  alike  everywhere.  We  all  grasp  for  more  power  if  we  can,  and 
eventually  a  state  of  absolutism  is  created.  That  is  the  tendency  in 
man,  I  do  not  care  whether  he  belongs  to  the  General  Staff  or  the 
Senate,  or  where  he  is.  My  own  idea  is  that  after  the  military  part 
of  the  General  Staff  has  decided  upon  the  Army  organization,  has 
decided  upon  the  equipment  of  that  Army,  and  upon  its  supply,  both 
automatic  and  reserve,  that  the  procurement  of  such  supplies  is  not 
trulv  a  military  question. 

If  I  were  the  minister  of  munitions,  after  the  Operations  Division  of 
the  General  Staff  had  reached  its  conclusions  as  to  supply,  I  would 
send  for  the  heads  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  and 
I  Tould  say  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  etc., 
"  fere  is  your  part  of  the  job.  These  are  the  specified  rates  of  delivery 
a  1  these  are  the  reserves  that  must  be  accumulated — there  are  the 
a    ly  regulations;  go  do  the  job." 

n  time  of  peace  there  is  no  trouble  about  this,  because  there  will 
n  er  be  any  overlapping;  in  peace  time  there  will  never  be  any  com- 
p    ing  between  the  bureaus  lor  business;  dealers  will  be  competing 
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with  each  other  for  the  business  of  each  bureau.  In  this  war,  there 
was  not  enough  of  some  materials  to  supply  all  and  there  could  be 
competition  between  bureaus  and  control  was  necessary.  The  biggest 
control  was  the  War  Industries  Board,  that  board  saw  the  whole  neld 
and,  in  my  judgment,  did  splendid  work. 

In  time  of  war  when  the  supply  program  is  turned  over  by  the  Jg 
Operations  Division  to  the  man  in  control  of  supply,  the  Assistant  ^ 
Secretary  of  War,  I  will  say,  he  would  naturally  turn  such  program 
over  to  the  War  Industries  Board,  so  that  that  board  could  consider 
at  one  time  all  the  needs — the  needs  of  the  Navy,  the  Shipping  Board, 
and  other  necessary  agencies  of  war  and  decide  what  cuts  had  to  be 
made  in  each  program.  An  authority  higher  than  any  one  depart- 
ment is  necessary  to  perform  this  function.  After  that  is  decided, 
then  how  that  cut  shall  be  applied  to  the  various  branches  of  the 
Army  becomes  a  military  question  again  and  the  Operations  Division 
of  the  General  Staff  should  say:  "Reduce  your  engineer  supply  so 
much,  your  ordnance  so  much,  and  so  on." 

The  above  control  is  all  that  is  essential  in  my  opinion,  but  under 
the  system  that  was  being  developed  we  could  hardly  do  business 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  "we"  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  The  bureaus. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  do  business  at  all  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  No;  you  can  not  separate  authority  from  respon- 
sibility and  get  anywhere  in  this  world. 

Under  the  system  of  interbureau  requisition  the  theory  is  that 
one  man  should  buy  all  the  monkey  wrenches  for  the  Army;  that  one 
man  should  buy  all  the  acetic  acid  for  the  Army;  that  one  man 
•  should  buy  all  the  sulphuric  acid  for  the  Army.  Responsibility 
scattered  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  For  instance,  suppose  I  am 
called  upon  to  supply  a  certain  line  of  gases  for  the  Army;  I  find 
that  I  need  acetic  acid,  let  us  say.  I  have  to  put  in  an  interbureau 
requisition  to  the  Aircraft  to  get  it.  If  I  need  sulphuric  acid,  I  have  to 
put  in  a  requisition  on  the  Ordnance  to  get  that;  if  I  need  organic 
chemicals,  1  have  to  put  in  a  requisition  on  the  Quartermaster  to  get 
them ;  if  I  need  alcohol,  I  have  to  put  in  a  requisition  on  the  Ordnance- 
Department  to  get  that;  and  so  on  interminably.  Just  look  at 
them  (showing  a  book  of  supply  circulars). 

You  give  me  a  program  to  carry  out.  I  put  in  my  requisitions  to 
all  these  bureaus.  If  anybody  can  tell  me  when  they  will  get  through, 
then  I  can  tell  you  when  I  can  do  business.  My  hands  are  tied  until 
every  one  of  those  independent  agencies,  over  which  I  have  no  control, 
turns  out  his  particular  element  of  those  things  that  I  must  have- 
before  I  can  go  ahead. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  He  does  it  when  he  gets  ready  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  He  does  it  when  he  gets  ready,  and  he  will  furnish, 
himself  first,  generally. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  mean  that  system  is  in  vogue* 
now?  M 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  committee 
when  they  prepared  the  so-called  war  munitions  bill  and  the  war* 
cabinet  measure — was  it  not,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  The  war  cabinet  measure  really  took  the 
place  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  which  you  say  did  good  work  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  think  it  did  good  work.  It  is  a  function  that  has 
to  be  performed  and  has  to  be  well  performed. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Has  there  been  any  centralization  of 
authority  and  power  with  that  responsibility  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  No,  sir.  For  instance,  under  this  system  I  am  called 
upon  to  name  a  man  who  is  to  have  a  special  function  in  my  office 
and  is  to  cooperate  with  a  man  who  has  a  similar  function  in  Pur- 
chase, Storage  and  Traffic.  In  other  words,  they  try  to  apply  the 
functional  theory  all  the  way  through  all  the  bureaus.  There  are 
several  heads  in  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic;  each  one  has  a 
certain  function  and  is  trying  to  operate  through  particular  men 
in  my  bureau,  and  I  am  soon  lost.  I  have  done  lots  of  work  in  my  life ; 
this  is  my  first  year  in  Washington,  but  this  functional  theory  is 
wrong,  if  it  has  an  extended  application.  The  Ordnance  Department, 
for  instance,  was  an  example  of  too  great  an  extension  of  the  func- 
tional theory  at  the  beginning  of  this  war.  It  had  an  engineering 
department  that  designed  everything  from  a  fuse  to  a  14-inch  railroad 
mount  gun,  and  then  it  had  an  entirely  independent  department  that 
procured  everything,  and  others  that  inspected,  paid  for,  stored, 
shipped,  etc. — I  do  not  know  how  many;  and  the  joo  was  too  big  for 
one  man  to  coordinate  it  under  this  organization.  When  I  came  here 
and  wanted  to  get  Stokes  mortars  and  Livens  projectors,  etc.,  I  could 
not  find  anybodv  that  could  tell  me  about  anything  but  one  function 
at  a  time.  I  said  "Here,"  to  the  procurement  man,  "Iwish  you  would 
go  down  to  the  Ordnance  Department  and  get  the  man  that  designs 
these  things,  and  vou  come  up  with  him,  and  you  get  the  man  that 
inspects  them,  and  you  get  the  man  that  knows  all  the  component 
parts' ' 

Senator  New.  I  suppose  it  looked  like  a  mass  meeting,  then  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes.  That  was  changed  by  the  present  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance very  soon  after  he  took  charge.  The  system  was  impossible. 
Now,  the  plan  is  to  extend  this  functional  theory  to  the  entire  Army, 
and  have  one  man  buy  everybody's  monkey  wrenches,  etc. 

Senator  New.  Under  this  bill  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  No;  this  present  system. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  This  bill  will  continue  it. 

Gen.  Sibert.  Since  I  have  used  the  Ordnance  Department  as  an 
illustration,  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  present  Chief  of  Ordnance 
divided  up  the  work  according  to  projects  very  soon  after  he  took 
charge.  He  gave  on  man  charge  of  shells,  for  instance.  The  job  was 
of  such  size  that  that  man  could  coordinate  the  engineering  and  the 
purchasing,  etc.,  and  he  knew  all  about  it.  If  you  wanted  to  know 
anything  about  shells,  you  could  send  for  him ;  he  could  tell  you  all 
that  was  going  on.    In  other  words,  a  man  is  necessary  for  the  accom- 

lishment  of  big  units  of  anything,  a  man  that  is  clothed  with  au- 
aority  and  upon  whom  you  place  commensurate  responsibility.  If 
rou  try  to  divide  it  up  in  any  way,  you  are  certain  to  fail.  Func- 
ions  are  all  right,  so  long  as  they  are  only  applicable  to  an  organiza- 

on  of  the  size  that  one  man  can  coordinate  completely.    A  man  can 

«  President  of  the  United  States,  of  course,  but  he  has  to  have  com- 

etely  functioning  units  of  varying  sizes  where  one  man  is  responsible 
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for  results  and  i9  clothed  with  the  necessary  authority.    That  is  my 
experience  in  life. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  Gen.  Burr's  testimony  here  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  No :  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Gen.  Burr  explained  in  some  detail  the 
operation  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  and,  as  I  remember  it, 
he  stated  that  he  was  eliminating  from  his  division,  Purchase,  Storage 
and  Traffic,  just  as  much  of  that  purchasing  as  he  could  get  rid  of 
and  put  it  back  in  the  bureaus,  and  retain  for  his  division  merely 
the  purely  General   Staff  work  of  coordination. 

Gen.  Sibert.  Well,  as  I  said  before,  you  could  carry  coordination 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  administration. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  used  the  expression  that  he  was  trying 
to  get  rid  of  administration,  and  that  he  nad  done  so  to  a  very  large 
extent  recently. 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  wanted  to  sell  some  barracks  buildings  at  Kings- 
port,  Tenn.  They  are  temporary  barracks.  I  applied  for  authority 
to  sell 

Senator  Chamberlain.  To  whom  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  To  the  sales  section  of  the  P.  S.  &  T.  They  gave  me 
authority  to  sell  after  extensive  advertisement,  prescribing  that  I 
should  include  in  the  advertisement  the  requirement  that  the  ground 
was  to  be  restored.  After  I  had  advertised  I  was  to  send  the  bids 
back  to  P.  S.  &  T.  for  them  to  decide  whether  they  should  be  accepted, 
and  if  they  were  accepted  then  the  real  estate  bureau  was  to  take  up 
the  matter  of  settling  the  lease  questions  and  of  getting  a  release 
from  the  man  who  owned  the  property  for  any  damage  we  might 
have  done  to  it.  Just  think  of  that  as  a  method  of  doing  business. 
I  could  have  handled  that  whole  thing,  whereas  the  bureau  s  function 
was  simply  to  advertise.     Is  that  control  or  administration  ? 

Now,  for  instance,  take  your  supply  system 

Senator  Chamberlain.  One  minute.  Where  did  you  end  with 
that? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  wrote  down  to  them  and  asked  them  to  make  an 
exception  in  that  case  and  let  me  sell  the  biddings,  and  they  agreed 
to  it. 

Take  the  supply  business.  Our  people  at  Lakehurst  wanted  a 
grate  bar.  We  had  had  only  one  before  and  it  had  burned  out.  A 
requisition  was  placed  with  the  zone  supply  officer  in  New  York  for  it. 
The  zone  supply  officer  sent  it  back  requesting  a  statement  as  to  how 
many  grate  bars  were  used  in  the  last  six  months  and  how  many 
would  be  used  in  the  next  six  months.  That  was  given.  When  the 
requisition  reached  the  zone  supply  officer  again  he  did  not  have  any 
grate  bars.  So  when  his  own  supply  was  deficient  he  wrote  to  the  man 
in  Washington  who  handled  things.  I  don't  know  what  actuated 
this  man;  maybe  he  thought  the  construction  division  was  the  pro- 
curing division  for  grate  bars,  so  he  sent  the  requisition  there;  that 
division  sent  it  to  the  ordnance,  and  finally  it  was  sent  back  to  me. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  finally  came  back  to  you  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes. 

You  can  not  do  it,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  think  this  bill  that  is  proposed  by 
the  General  Staff  will  do  this  very  thing  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  You  can  do  anything  you  want  to  under  that. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  If  they  could  do  anything  they  want,  would 
it  cut  out  this  functioning  which  you  speak  of,  or  will  the  old  system 
continue  ?     That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Gen.  Sibert.  Well,  my  opinion  is  that  the  old  system  would  never 
show  its  head  under  the  bill  as  proposed — that  is,  the  bureaus  will 
amount  to  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  go  back  to  the  conditions  in  1916  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  would  rather  have  it  that  way.  I  would  rather 
say  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  "We  want  you  to  do  that  job,"  and  have 
him  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  prevent  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
from  competing  with  the  Chief  of  Motor  Transport  Corps  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  When;  in  time  of  peace? 

The  Chairman.  Any  time. 

Gen.  Sibert.  In  time  of  peace  there  is  no  competition.  There  is 
only  trouble  in  time  of  war,  when  there  is  not  enough  stuff  to  go 
around. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  would  you  prevent  it  in  time  of  war  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Through  the  War  Industries  Board  and  through  a 
staff  control,  just  as  I  have  described.  The  minister  of  munitions 
would  say  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  "This  is  your  quota,  as  modified 
by  the  amount  of  material  that  the  War  Industries  Board  says  is 
available,  and  as  the  staff  approves."  The  War  Industries  Board 
practic&lly  fixes  the  price  of  every  commodity  that  there  is  not 
enough  of  to  go  around  and  even  indicates  the  source  of  that  supply. 
Nearlv  every  commodity  that  there  was  not  enough  of  to  go  around 
had  the  price  fixed  by  the  War  Industries  Board.  So  competition  is 
eliminated;  it  does  not  enter.  It  becomes  then  a  question  of  some- 
body saving  to  this  department  what  it  shall  take  and  to  this  depart- 
ment wliat  it  shall  take,  in  order  to  come  as  near  complying  with  the 
program  as  possible.  If  there  is  a  deficiency  the  Operations  Division 
of  the  General  Staff  should  restate  the  problem  for  each  bureau  as 
modified  by  the  available  supply. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  General,  I  was  not  here  when  you 
started  vour  testimony.     Do  you  approve  of  this  General  Staff  bill  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  far  back  do  you  think  that  we  should 
go,  then,  toward  the  system  that  obtained  on  April  6,  1917  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  do  not  see  any  fault  with  that  system. 

The  Chairman.  It  broke  down,  General.  We  had  chaos  here  for 
a  year  after  we  went  into  the  war.  Something  was  wrong.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  human  element — I  don't  know— but  it  was  something 
awful. 

Gen.  Sibert.  Any  old  machine  that  suddenly  has  put  on  it  about 
a  thousand  times  its  ordinary  load  will  break  down  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  The  principal  element  of  this  machine  was  the 
General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  You  remind  me  of  the  remark  I  heard  an  old 
Kegular  Army  sergeant  make  in  the  summer  of  1917,  to  the  effect 
that  we  had  a  nice  little  Army  until  this  war  came  along  and  mussed 
up  everything. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Why  can  you  not  take  the  national  defense 
act  of  1916  and  amend  it  and  do  all  that  is  sought  to  be  done  by  this 
bill?  * 
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Gen.  Sibert.  I  can  amend  that  act  to  suit  me,  and  I  think  it 
would  make  a  good  Army. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  bill  was  working  fairly  up  to  the  time 
the  war  came  on.  It  met  the  situation  entirely,  and  I  have  some- 
times wondered  why  that  bill  might  not  be  so  amended  to  do  all  that 
was  necessary  to  be  done  now.  ^ 

Gen.  Sibert.  In  my  opinion  it  can  be.  Qf 

Senator  Chamberlain.  We  are  not,  then,  going  into  any  experi- 
mental field,  and  the  things  we  learned  then  can  be  added  to  that  a& 
well  as  if  you  took  a  new  bill. 

Gen.  Sibert.  The  falling  down  of  staff  departments  or  other 
departments  in  time  of  great  stress  is  due  more  to  the  fact  that  such 
a  condition  was  not  foreseen  and  planned  for.  The  General  Staff  did 
not  meet  the  situation  by  previous  planning.  This  war  did  noteventu- 
ate  suddenly.  We  now  know,  by  past  experience,  that  a  plan  should 
have  been  worked  out  for  the  Ordnance  Department  and  a  plan  for 
the  Quartermasters  Department,  and  for  all  the  departments  to 
meet  such  a  situation;  worked  out  conjointly  by  such  departments 
and  the  General  Staff  under  the  control  of  the  General  Staff. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  the  General  Staff  function. 

Gen.  Sibert.  That  is  the  General  Staff  function. 

Now,  if  a  complete  plan  had  been  worked  out  and  had  been  on 
file  for  each  of  the  bureaus  in  the  War  Department  to  meet  the 
general  situation  in  case  of  a  war  of  this  magnitude,  why  could  not 
that  plan  have  been  followed  ? 

Senator  Chambelain.  Then  it  was  the  General  Staff  that  was 
at  fault. 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  do  not  want  to  say  who  was  entirely  at  fault,  but 
the  fault  was  not  all  in  one  place. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  is  not  all  in  the  law  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  No;  and  not  all  in  the  staff  departments,  either. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  I  know  of  to  prevent  the  General 
Staff  at  any  time  from  making  a  plan  for  the  operation  of  the  Ord- 
nance Department  or  the  Quartermaster  Department,  or  any  of 
them.     It  should  be  done  in  conjunction  with  them,  however. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  may  want  to  have  inserted  in  the  record 
here,  and  I  reserve  the  right  to  do  so,  if  necessary,  the  opinion  of 
Gen.  Crowder,  expressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  against  the  admin- 
istration of  the  bureaus  by  the  General  Staff,  and  Mr.  Baker's  subse- 
quent order  saying  the  law  did  not  mean  what  it  said  in  1916. 

Gen.  Sibert.  That  law  of  1916  gives  the  President  the  power  in 
time  of  peace  to  make  any  changes  in  the  line  of  the  Army  he  wants  to. 

The  Chairman.  To  make  changes  when  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  In  time  of  peace.  [Reading  from  the  act  referred 
to:] 

Nothing  heroin  contained,  however,  phall  prevent  the  President  from  increasing 
or  decreasing  the  number  of  organizations  prescribed  for  the  typical  brigades,  divi- 
sions, and  army  corps,  or  from  prescribing  new  and  different  organizations  and  per- 
sonnel, as  the  efficiency  of  the  service  may  require. 

Now,  that  is  pretty  broad  throughout.  \ 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  really  did  not  need  the  Overman  Acty 

General  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Well,  I  really  do  not  know  whether  you  needed  the 

Overman  Act  or  not.     I  think  you  did  need  the  Overman  Act,  because 
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under  that  you  could  take  things  from  the  Interior  Department  and 
put  them  in  the  War  Department. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  I  mean  any  changes  within  the  War 
Department  were  plainly  organized  by  that  paragraph. 

6en.  Sibert.  Well,  I  do  not  know  just  how  far  to  interpret  that 
paragraph,  but  it  has  quite  a  lot  of  power. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  is  quite  sweeping. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  is  that — the  act  of  1916? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes.    This  is  the  power  of  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  It  says: 

Nothing  herein  contained,  however,  shall  prevent  the  President  from  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  number  of  organizations  prescribed  for  the  typical  brigades,  divisions-, 
and  Army  corps,  or  from  prescribing  new  and  different  organizations  and  personnel, 
as  the  efficiency  of  the  service  may  require. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Where  is  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  at  the  end  of  section  3  of  the  national 
defense  act. 

Do  you  contend  that  under  that  he  is  permitted  to  take  from  the 
Quartermaster  General  the  supervision  of  railway  transportation  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  has  been  done  to  the  line  of  the  Army 
in  the  nature  of  its  organization. 

Gen.  Sibert.  The  nature  of  its  organizations. 

The  Chairman.  He  can  say  there  shall  be  more  or  less  in  an  In- 
fantry regiment. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  section  ? 

The  Chairman.  Section  3  of  the  act  of  June  3,  1916.  The  bulletin 
was  published  on  June  22.  Docs  that  hit  this  particular  problem 
that  we  are  discussing?  The  thing  we  have  been  discussing  here  is 
the  power  that  has  been  built  up  during  this  war  under  the  authority 
lodged  in  the  General  Staff  to  take  away,  for  example,  from  the 
Quartermaster  Department  the  transportation  of  the  Army  and  estab- 
lish a  new  branch,  called  the  Transportation  Corps,  and  give  it  power. 

Gen.  Sibert.  No,  sir;  it  does  not;  but  that  is  in  the  line  of  the  Army, 
as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  this  language  about  the  General  Staff. 
I  think  this  is  most  interesting,  and  I  am  glad  you  are  discussing  it  so 
frankly,  General. 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  am  simply  giving  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  certainly  worth  listening  to.  Line  20, 
page  5,  the  language  describing  the  functions  of  the  Chief  of  Staff 
and  the  general  staff  corps  is  as  follows : 

The  Chief  of  Staff,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  or  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
shall  have  supervision  of  all  agencies  and  functions  of  the  Military  Establishment,  and 
shall  perform  such  other  military  duties,  not  otherwise  assigned  by  law,  as  may  be 

signed  to  him  by  the  President. 

And  the  next  paragraph,  on  page  6,  provides  that: 

The  Chief  of  Staff  shall  be  the  immediate  advisor  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  all 
natters  relating  to  the  Military  Establishment,  and  shall  be  charged  by  the  Secretary 
War  with  the  planning,  development,  and  execution  of  the  Army  program. 

The  language  that  "the  Chief  of  Staff  shall  be  the  immediate  ad- 
ser  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  military  matters' '  is  the  part  of  the 
ition  that  really  confers  on  the  board  authority,  supervision  of  all 
encies  and  functions  of  the  military  establishment. 
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Gen.  Sibert.  The  Chief  of  Staff  should  have  supervision  over  all 
agencies  and  functions  of  the  military  establishment.  But  it  de- 
pends on  the  extent  to  which  that  supervision  goes.  He  can  not  do 
otherwise  than  to  see  the  whole  problem  and  to  advise  the  Secretary 
of  War  on  the  whole  problem  of  the  military  machine.  He  must  do 
that.  But  the  point  that  I  was  getting  at,  that  in  the  supply  de- 
partments of  the  Army  you  must  not  permit  by  law  the  absolute  ex- 
tinguishing of  the  supply  bureaus.  Now,  you  have  limited  in  your 
other  law  the  functions  of  the  staff.  You  have  taken  administration 
away. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  I  had  in  printed  form  Gen.  Burr's  testi- 
mony before  me,  because  it  seems  to  me,  General,  that  Gen.  Burr's 
description  of  the  proper  function  of  his  division  of  the  General  Staff, 
which  is  P.  S.  and  T.  (and  that  is  the  one  which  you  charge  has  ab- 
sorbed administrative  duties),  conforms  very  closely  with  your  own 
idea  of  it. 

Gen.  Sibert.  Did  he  give  you  the  function  that  he  actualhT  ex- 
ercised ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  he  did. 

Gen.  Sibert.  And  how  much  has  he  changed  it  since?  * 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  of  his  testimony  is  that  he  ad- 
mitted— I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  use  the  word  admitted, 
because  he  was  not  charged  with  anything — that  Gen.  Goethals,  in 
establishing  that  P.  S.  and  T.,  with,  of  course,  the  approval  of  Gen. 
March  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  reached  out  with  a  strong  hand.# 
He  said  that  he  was  a  strong  man  with  convictions,  and  when  things 
were  not  done  in  a  particular  bureau  he  reached  down  and  did  it 
himself;  that  war  was  on  and  emergencies  were  confronting  the  coun- 
try, and  things  had  to  be  done.  . 

Gen.  Sibert.  Did  he  not  testify  that  the  system  had  not  got  into 
full  effect  before  the  armistice  was  sigend.  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  testified  that  the  General  Staff  system  had  not 
reached  full  operation  until  the  war  was  over.  He  testified,  as  I  re- 
member, that  since  the  war  he  has  been  trying  to  eliminate  from 
P.  S.  and  T.  all  administration  and  send  it  back  to  the  bureaus,  and 
that  the  bureaus  were 

Gen.  Sibert.  That  is  a  very  late  action  on  his  part. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  said  so;  yes. 

Gen.  wSibert.  Well,  he  is  doing  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  sending  it  back  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  I  think  your  ideas  are  not  very  far  apart.  It 
may  be  that  P.  S.  and  T.  in  the  war,  with  the  war  under  way,  did  feel 
justified  in  reaching  down  way  and  taking  the  necessary  steps,  for 
mstance,  in  the  buying  of  a  monkey  wrench — — 

Gen.  Sibert.  That  is  not  my  way  of  doing  it.  You  have  to  have 
a  head  that  can  cause  the  unit  to  perform  its  functions.  There  must 
be  a  competent  head.  It  is  better  to  get  a  new  head  and  remodel,  if 
necessary,  the  way  that  the  unit  functions  than  to  take  over  the  de- 
tail of  its  operation.     One  man  can  do  only  so  much  work. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  why  it  was  done  in  the 

Particular  instance;  and  Gen.  Burr  did  not  relate  the  incidents,  but 
e  did  give  us  very  clearly  to  understand  that  his  view  of  General 
Staff  work,  including  the  work  of  his  division  and  the  other  three  or 
four  divisions  of  the  General  Staff  did  not  include  administration. 
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Gen.  Sibebt.  Well,  administration  ought  to  be  defined. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  why  I  read  this  language  to  you,  to  see  if 
you  had  any  definition  to  insert  in  there. 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  am  speaking  very  largely  from  general  impressions 
in  this  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Your  impressions  are  certainly  valuable;  we 
would  like  to  have  them. 

Gen.  Sibert  (reading  from  national  defense  act,  sec.  5) : 

All  officers  detailed  in  said  corps  shall  be  exclusively  employed  in  the  study  of 
military  problems,  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  national  defense,  and  the  utilization 
of  the  military  forces  in  time  of  war,  in  investigating  and  reporting  upon  the  efficiency 
and  state  of  preparedness  of  such  forces  for  service  in  peace  or  war,  or  on  appropriate 
General  Staff  duties,  in  connection  with  troops,  including  the  National  Guard,  or  as 
military  attache's  in  foreign  countries,  or  on  other  duties,  not  of  an  administrative 
nature,  on  which  they  can  be  lawfully  and  properly  employed. 

Now,  I  think  the  whole  difficulty  in  this  matter  arises  from  what  is 
administration  and  what  is  control. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  were  reading  then  from  section  5  of 
the  national  defense  act  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  now,  on  the  24th  day  of  July,  1916, 
Gen.  Crowder  rendered  a  very  elaborate  opinion  on  that  provision  of 
the  law,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  General  Staff  had  no 
control  over  any  of  these  bureaus;  in  other  words,  that  the  language 
of  the  statute  meant  just  what  it  said.  That  opinion  evidently  did 
not  suit  the  Secretary  of  War,  because  on  the  13  th  of  September,  1916, 
he  wrote  a  very  elaborate  opinion  upon  the  same  subject,  and  held  that 
the  law  did  not  mean  what  is  said.  At  least  that  is  the  conclusion  one 
inevitably  draws  from  it.  He  says,  after  that  act  was  passed,  mind 
you — he  concludes  his  opinion  as  follows: 

The  policy  of  the  War  Department,  therefore,  will  remain  as  heretofore:  The  Chief 
of  Staff,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  will  coordinate  and  supervise 
the  various  bureaus,  offices,  and  departments  of  the  War  Department;  he  will  advise 
the  Secretary  of  War;  he  will  inform  himself  in  as  great  detail  as  in  his  judgment  seems 
necessary  to  qualify  him  adequately  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  War.  Should  any 
regulations  or  orders  be  necessary  to  place  the  determination  herein  made  in  proper 
form,  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  will  prepare  them  for  my  signature. 

That  is,  Mr.  Baker's  signature.  In  other  words,  under  that 
decision  of  the  Secretary,  the  Staff  Corps  proceeded  to  do  just  exactly 
what  this  law  intendea  to  curb.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
read  those  two  decisions  or  not. 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  read  those  decisions  a  long  time  ago.  I  remember 
when  they  came  out.  I  believe  the  General  Staff  must  control  all 
elements  of  the  Army. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  true;  but  ought  they  to  control 
the  bureaus,  too  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  They  ought  not  to  go  into  the  actual  administration 
of  bureau  affairs.  They  should  control  the  results  to  be  obtained  by 
the  bureau.  Neither  should  they  go  into  the  administration  of  the 
command  of  a  corps,  or  any  other  unit  of  the  Army  unless  it  be  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  a  system.  That  is,  each  unit  created  should 
be  allowed  to  function  and  made  to  function. 
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The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  this,  and  you  might  follow  it  in  the 
national  defense  act,  and  see  where  it  differs  in  duties  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  General  Staff  officers: 

The  duties  of  the  General  Staff  Corps,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  shall 
be  to  prepare  plans  for  the  national  defense  and  for  the  mobilization  of  the  military 
forces  in  time  of  war;  to  investigate  and  report  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  effl-  A 
ciency  of  the  Army  and  its  state  of  preparation  for  military  operations :  to  render  pro-  W 
fessional  aid  and  assistance  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  trie  general  officers  and  other 
superior  commanders,  and  to  act  as  their  agents  in  informing  and  coordinating  the 
action  of  all  the  corps,  bureaus,  and  agencies  which  are  subject,  under  the  terms  of 
this  act,  to  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Staff;  and  to  perform  Buch  other  military 
duties.  not  otherwise  assigned  by  law,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the 
President. 

Gen.  Sibert.  There  is  no  difference. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  difference  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  No,  not  much. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  is  not  this  proposed  bill  so  much  that  is  open 
to  criticism  as  the  way  in  which  the  General  Staff,  during  the  last 
few  months  of  the  war  and  the  first  few  months  following  the  war, 
interpreted  its  powers  and  conducted  its  operations  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  There  is  here  a  further  provision  that  affects  or 
limits  the  powers  of  the  General  Staff. 

(Reading  from  section  5  of  the  national  defense  act:) 

That  hereafter  members  of  the  General  Staff  Corps  shall  be  confined  strictly  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  general  nature  of  those  specified  for  them  in  this  section 
and  in  the  organic  act  of  Congress  last  year,  as  before  cited,  and  they  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  assume  or  engage  in  work  of  an  administrative  nature  that  pertains  to  estab- 
lished bureaus  or  offices  of  the  War  Department  or  that,  being  assumed  or  engaged  in 
by  members  of  the  General  Staff  Corps,  would  involve  impairment  of  the  responsibility 
or  initiative  of  such  bureaus  or  offices,  or  would  cause  injurious  or  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation or  delav  in  the  work  thereof. 

Now,  that  makes  a  very  serious  curtailment  of  the  powers  of  the 
General  Staff.  Under  that  the  General  Staff  could  supervise,  but  it 
must  recognize  "the  bureau"  as  one  of  the  pawns  on  the  chessboard, 
in  the  same  way  that  it  should  recognize  a  corps  or  a  division  in 
carrving  out  a  military  operation. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  this  act  provides  that  they  shall  conduct 
their  duties  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  impair — I  am  using  my  own 
language — so  as  not  to  impair  the  responsibility  or  initiative  of  such 
bureaus  or  offices  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  any  General  Staff  system  must  impair  the 
initiative. 

Gen.  Sibert.  Not  in  the  performance  of  a  task  assigned  to  a  bureau 
by  its  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  it  assigns  the  task  in  the  first  place  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes;  but  it  is  in  the  performance  of  that  task  that  the 
bureau  exercises  the  initiative  after  it  is  assigned. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Burr's  testimony  is  somewhat  interesting. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  last  word  from  the  head  of  the  most  important 
division,  and  this  apparently  describes  how  he  would  like  to  nave  it  d 
done,  and  how  he  is  trying  to  have  it  done  to-day.     He  was  asked  ^ 
some  questions;  for  instance,  on  page  220  of  the  printed  transcript  of 
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his  testimony,  I  asked  him:  "Just  how  does  that  operate  ?"     Let  me 
read  his  reply: 

The  Secretary  will  give  his  orders  to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  The  Chief  of  Staff,  through 
his  operations  division,  will  lay  down  a  program;  that  is,  he  would  decide  that  there 
would  be  so  many  divisions  and  so  many  army  corps,  and  so  many  of  the  various  units, 
to  make  up  a  million  men;  and  that  program  would  be  sent  down  to  me.  I  have  a 
requirement  section,  which  immediately  elaborates  that  program.  It  states  exactly 
the  number  of  organizations  and  kinds  of  organizations  that  are  to  be  equipped.  We 
send  that  program  of  requirements  to  these  various  services.  We  send  one  to  the 
Ordnance  Bureau  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  to  provide  Ordnance 
materials. 

Then  I  asked  him:  "You  send  that  in  the  form  of  an  order?"  and 
he  replied : 

Yes;  I  would  send  that  program  of  requirements  to  the  Medical  Department,  and  the 
Surgeon  General  would  outline  the  requirements  of  the  Medical  Department  in  sup- 
plies and  materials  to  meet  that  demand;  and  so  on  through  the  various  bureaus,  and, 
of  course,  to  the  Purchase  and  Storage  section,  which  has  most  to  do  with  the  equipping 
of  those  troops,  supplying  the  personal  equipment,  horse  equipment,  and  also  the 
food  and  clotning. 

The  Purchase  and  Storage  section  is  now  headed  by  the  Quarter- 
master General  ? 
Gen.  Sibert.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman  (reading  further  from  record) : 

These  bureaus  would  figure  the  actual  requirements  for  the  various  hundreds  of 
items  that  are  necessary  to  equip  that  force. 

Then  I  asked  him:  "  You  would  not  permit  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment to  buy  monkey  wrenches  and  the  Engineering  Department  to 
buy  monkey  wrenches?"  and  Gen.  Burr  replied: 

Oh,  no;  that  is  all  laid  down  now.  This  consolidation  of  procurement,  which  I 
epoke  of  a  little  while  ago,  attends  to  that.  If  monkey  wrenches  are  to  be  provided, 
it  is  attended  to  by  this  consolidation  of  procurement.  They  might  be  for  the  use  of 
the  Signal  Corps  or  the  Engineers  or  the  Ordnance  or  by  the  troops.  Very  probably 
the  greater  part  of  them  would  be  used  by  the  Quartermaster  Department.  That 
department  would  buy  all  that  would  be  required  for  that  many  men  and  would  issue 
to  the  Engineers,  Ordnance,  Signal  Corps,  as  well  as  to  the  line  troops  of  the  Army,  the 
number  necessary.    There  would  be  only  one  purchasing  officer  to  buy  all  of  that  item . 

Now,  are  you  and  he  very  far  apart  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes,  considerably.  You  know  it  is  generally  a 
question  of  freight  that  determines  the  difference  of  price  of  things 
in  this  country,  and  the  man  in  any  locality  who  needs  a  monkey 
wrench  would  naturally  buy  it  where  he  is  and  not  send  to  any 
central  zone  supply  to  get  it,  and  he  would  probably  get  it  for  less 
money.     It  is  tne  elaboration  of  these  things  that  causes  the  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  They  go  too  far  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  They  go  too  far.  Nobody  would  object  to  that 
apportioning.  Somebody  has  to  do  that.  Under  my  thought,  that 
should  be  done  bv  the  Operations  Division  of  the  General  Staff,  who 
would  work  out  tne  supply  program.  It  is  purely  a  military  question. 
If  they  worked  it  out — and  naturally  in  the  working  out  they  would 
separate  it — then  it  would  go  over  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War's  office,  and  he  would  simply  summon  the  bureau  chiefs  and 
tell  them  to  do  it  and  would  say  to  a  bureau  chief,  "  You  are  a  free 
agent  so  long  as  you  comply  with  the  Army  regulations."  These 
regulations  describe  the  method  of  buying  supplies.  "Where  my 
authority  has  to  be  given,  apply  for  it.  I  want  you  to  put  in  my 
office  one  or  two  of  your  best  officers — Ordnance,  or  medical,  for 
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instance — to  advise  me  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  act  on 
one  of  your  papers.' '  That  is,  if  I  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
or  Minister  of  Munitions,  or  whatever  you  would  call  him,  I  would 
adopt  that  simple  plan. 

Tne  only  way  I  know  of  to  reduce  the  assumption  of  administra- 
tive duties  by  the  General  Staff  is  to  reduce  their  number  so  that  A 
they  will  not  have  time. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  looked  over  that  phase  of  it  in  this  bill, 
the  number  of  officers  to  be  assigned  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  would  want  the  military  part,  the  Operations 
Division,  of  the  General  Staff,  strong;  and  I  would  make  the  number 
operating  with  supply  bureaus  small.  Of  course,  that  is  a  case  of 
interior  administration  again,  over  which  you  probably  have  no 
control. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  are  incompetent  to  exercise  control  in 
that  detail. 

Gen.  Sibert.  No;  you  can  not  go  into  that  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  very  interesting,  an  interesting  topic. 
Then  your  general  idea  is  that  the  proviso  you  read  from  the  national 
defense  act  should  be  maintained  in  the  law  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes;  and  if  anvbody  will  take  that  book  (circulars 
P  to  T)  and  read  over  the  regulations  under  which  wre  are  to  make 
purchases,  I  think  he  will  agree. 

Senator  Sutherland.  This  is  all  substituted  for  section  5.  Section 
5  is  repealed  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  important  thing  in  section  5  is  that 
proviso  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  criticize  this  bill,  as  far  as  it  goes  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes;  I  think  the  function  of  the  General  Staff,  as 
defined  in  that  bill,  is  a  necessary  function.  That  other  bill  prevents 
them  from  going  into  details,  as  illustrated  in  that  large  number  of 
circulars. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  opinion  have  you  to  express  on  pro- 
motion by  selection  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  As  proposed  in  this  bill? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Sibert.  Theoretically  everybody  believes  in  the  promotion 
by  selection,  but  practically  1  have  very  serious  doubts  about  it.  I 
am  speaking  of  peace  times.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  you  had 
better  have  an  entirely  ambitious  organization,  every  member  of 
which  feels  that  he  has  a  full  chance  to  accomplish  anything  within 
the  field  of  military  achievement,  or  whether  you  want  to  have  a 
few  of  your  brighter  stars,  or  stars  that  you  think  are  brighter,  at 
the  top,  with  a  large  portion  of  those  below  them  discontented. 

That  is  the  whole  problem,  and  whether  you  will  gain  more  by 
selecting  a  few  to  go  to  the  top  than  you  would  by  a  strict  elimination 
from  the  bottom  is  very  doubtful,  ±n  most  organizations  if  you,^ 
override  a  man  you  had  better  run  him  out  and  let  him  go  somewhere" 
else,  because  whenever  a  man  in  his  own  mind  recognizes  that  he  is 
inferior  to  anybody  else  you  had  better  let  him  go.  That  is  human 
nature.  I  had  rather  have  a  man  when  I  discharge  him  go  off  feeling 
that  I  am  unjust  and  unfair  to  him  than  to  go  off  feeling  that  he  is 
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inferior.  Self  appreciation  is  one  of  the  biggest  motive  powers  in 
man,  and  you  have  to  consider  it  in  connection  with  this  question. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Would  you  confine  the  strict  elimination 
to  the  bottom  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Xo:  let  it  apply  to  any  grade  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  combine  the  two — 1  mean  selection  by 
promotion  and  grade  it  for  the  balance  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Well,  you  know  you  never  know  who  your  military 
genius  is.  It  is  awfully  hard  to  select  in  peace  times  a  war  com- 
mander. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  They  hardly  would  have  selected  Gen. 
Grant  or  Gen.  Sherman. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  can  not  tell  where  brains  or  ability 
are  going  to  break  out. 

Gen.  Sibert.  You  can  not  tell  where  that  particular  combination 
01  brains  and  physical  make-up  is  that  goes  to  make  the  successful 
military  man  in  the  field,  but  1  think  if  I  had  a  vote,  I  would  vote  for 
strict  elimination,  not  only  from  the  bottom,  but  from  any  branch 
and  at  any  time  that  a  man  was  reported  as  not  meeting  his  duties 
as  an  officer. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  a  plucking  board,  is  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  No;  it  is  not  a  plucking  board,  that  requires  you  to 
remove  so  many  men  a  year.  Whenever  a  man  is  not  measuring 
up  to  the  standard  he  should  have,  if  a  recommendation  comes  from 
his  immediate  commander  and  goes  to  the  Secretary  of  War  approved 
all  the  way  up,  that  man  should  be  ordered  before  a  board  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  he  is  fit  for  active  service 

Senator  Sutherland.  One  trouble  in  that  connection  is  that  we 
have  only  one  Army  in  this  country,  whereas,  in  civil  life,  of  course, 
a  man  has  many  opportunities.  Anyone  hesitates  to  turn  a  man 
out  of  a  service  when  there  is  no  other  field  open  to  him. 

Gen.  Sibert.  That  has  been  the  thing  that  has  prevented  elimina- 
tion. If  you.  will  couple  that  with  graded  retirement,  you  will  find 
that  the  officers  will  not  have  the  same  reluctance  to  putting  men  out. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  When  you  jump  a  man  in  this  process  of 
promotion  by  selection,  do  you  not  always  destroy  his  effectiveness  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Absolutely.  His  ambition  is  gone  and  you  had 
better  get  rid  of  him. 

Senator  Sutherland.  If  you  can  do  it  in  the  way  you  suggest  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  There  is  quite  a  little  danger  there,  is  there 
not.  General,  in  a  man  appointing  his  personal  friends,  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  immediate  contact,  and  losing  sight  of  some  other 
men  who  are  equally  good,  but  who,  perhaps,  have  not  had  as  much 
opportunity  ? 

ueu.  Sibert.  A  man  can  be  perfectly  honest,  of  course,  and  not 
do  justice.  If  I  am  sent  out  to  do  a  job,  I  know  certain  men:  I 
know  that  this  man,  for  instance,  can  do  this  part  of  the  job,  and 
this  man  that  part  of  the  job,  and  I  take  them  because  I  know  them, 
and  I  may  promote  them  in  getting  them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Ana  you  want  men  that  are  loyal  to  you; 
there  is  that  f eature  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes:  rmt  there  may  be  dozens  of  others  that  have 
not  come  under  my  observation. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Who  would  do  the  work  as  well  or  better? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes;  who  would  do  it  just  as  well  or  better. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  there  is  that  feature,  anyhow,  that  it 
becomes  a  kind  of  favoritism  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  in  the  Army.     I  have 
been  in  the  Engineer  Corps  all  my  life,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  if  A 
would  put  it  to  a  vote  of  the  Army  that  the  decision  would  be  against  it 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  they  might  be  actuated  that  way, 
by  reason  fo  the  fact  that  they  would  feel  a  little  more  secure  under 
the  present  system,  a  little  more  secure  in  their  dignity  and  in  their 
places. 

Gen.  Sibert.  Well,  that  security  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  if  vou  allow  a  man  to  satisfy  his  conscience  reason- 
ably  in  putting  a  man  out  in  the  world  through  a  board  with  some 
retired  pay,  he  will  put  him  out. 

Your  selection  in  time  of  war  naturally  comes,  and  if  your  men 
who  have  made  records  act  up  to  the  record,  they  will  be  selected. 
If  the  men  who  have  made  the  records  are  selected  in  time  of  war, 
what  difference  does  it  make,  in  time  of  peace,  if  you  keep  them  in 
all  who  are  rendering  acceptable  service  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  this  difference,  that  when  the  war  breaks 
out,  you  are  apt  to  find  that  the  head  of  the  list  in  some  branch  or 
the  head  of  a  regiment,  a  man  who  can  not  handle  the  job  in  actual 
operation. 

Gen.  Sibert.  They  would  not  put  him  in  command.  That  is 
where  your  selection  would  come  in. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  war  times  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  In  war  times;  yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  make  a  distinction  between  peace  times 
and  war  times  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes;  the  law  authorizes  that.  You  have  to  give  that 
power  then,  but  it  is  a  very  serious  question  in  peace  time. 

The  Chairman.  To  go  to  another  topic,  if  we  are  through  with  . 
this  one,  what  do  you  think  about  a  Regular  Army  in  time  of  peace 
of  570,000  officers  "and  men,  at  an  annual  cost  of  a  $800,000,000! 

Gen.  Sibert.  Is  that  the  only  source  from  which  you  purpose  to 
get  soldiers  or  have  soldiers  prepared? 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  bill  there  is  a  provision  for  universal 
military  training,  which  in  it  operation  will  give  three  months'  train- 
ing to  every  young  man  of  19  years  of  age,  who  is  physically  fit.  Six 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  per  year,  it  is  estimated  will  nave  that- 
training,  the  training  all  to  be  done  by  the  Regular  Army. 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  force  is  too  big — 
570,000,  and  that  you  ought  to  balance  the  force  that  vou  now  have. 
You  have  authorized  now  64  regiments  of  infantry.  That  is  infantry 
enough  for  16  divisions.  The  organization  of  a  division  found  best 
in  this  war  calls  for  four  infantry  regiments  and  three  artillery  regi- 
ments, trebling  your  proportion  of  artillery.  Now,  suppose  you 
brought  your  artillery  up  to  48  regiments,  leaving  your  infantry^ 
as  it  is 

The  Chairman.  In  the  national  defense  act? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Y'es;  64  regiments  of  Infantry. 

The  Chairman.  Y"es;  64  regiments. 
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Gen.  Sibert.  And  increase  the  number  of  enlisted  men  authorized; 

yon  have  now  a  maximum  of  175,000  enlisted  men.     You  could  do 

this  other  by  bringing  your  authority  for  enlisted  men  probably  up 

somewhere  between  250,000  and  300,000.     That  is,  you  could  bring 

^your  Artillery  up  to  the  same  proportion  as  your  infantry,  which 

Jkould  permit  you  to  organize  16  skeleton  divisions  of  troops;  and  I 

do  not  know  that  I  would  go  any  further.     You  have  also  to  organize 

48  machine  gun  battalions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  provided  for. 

Gen.  Sibert.  In  that  bill  they  do  not  provide  for  anything;  they 
leave  it  all  to  the  Chief  of  Staff;  he  could  make  it  anything  he  wants 
to. 
The  Chairman.  The  maximum  in  each  branch  is  fixed. 
Gen.  Sibert.  The  maximum  is  fixed,  but  no  organization.  If  you 
added  to  the  above  48  machine  gun  battalions  you  could  complete 
It)  Infantry  divisions.  This  war  has  shown  the  necessity  of  three 
machine  gun  battalions  to  a  division. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  the  tendency  was  to  vastly  increase 
that  toward  the  last,  increase  the  proportion  of  machine  gunners. 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  am  not  closely  enough  in  touch  with  that  matter 
to  say. 

Senator  Sutherland.  For  instance,  the  Germans  increased  very 
largely  their  proportion  of  machine  gunners  in  order  to  use  a  smaller 
number  of  men. 

Gen.  Sibert.  On  a  defensive  campaign  there  is  practically  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  machine  guns.  It  lessens  the  personnel  and 
increases  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire  force;  but  if  you  brought 
your  Artillery  up  to  48  regiments  and  added  48  machine  gun  bat- 
talions, you  could  organize  16  divisions  and  it  would  be  under  300,000 
men. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  would  simpfly  require  an  amendment 
to  the  national  defense  act,  would  it  not  ? 
The  Chairman.  You  say  under  300,000  ? 
Gen.  Sibert.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  include  in  that  the  other  branches, 
as  Coast  Artillery  ? 
Gen.  Sibert.  I  would  not  change  that;  I  would  leave  it  as  it  is. 
The  Chairman.  You  see,  this  bill  in  effect  probably  triples  it. 
There  are  60,000  provided  for. 

Gen.  Sibert.  Well,  I  am  not  a  close  student  of  this;  I  am  simply 
making  this  suggestion. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  very  interesting  suggestion. 
Gen.  Sibert.  I  have  served  in  the  Coast  Artillery.     How  many 
did  vou  say  ? 
The  Chairman.  60,553. 

Gen.  Sibert.  Well,  that  bill,  as  I  gather  it,  only  provides  for  20 
divisions. 

I  The    Chairman.  Twenty-one    divisions,    including    one    cavalry 
Ji  vision. 

Gen.  Sibert.  This  scheme  that  I  am  speaking  of  would  make  17 
divisions  of  them,  one  a  cavalry  division.  You  have  25  regiments 
of  cavalry-  So  there  are  only  4  more  divisions.  So  the  difference 
very  largelv  is  in  the  enlisted  men.  The  number  of  enlisted  men  in 
in  this  national  defense  act  is  very  low,  I  think  too  low,  really,  for 
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the  organizations.  But  if  they  are  increased,  say,  15  per  cent,  it 
would  still  come  under  300,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  this  thing  has  staggered  us.  We 
know  that  before  you  get  any  army  reorganization  with  a  perma- 
nent military  policy  the  bill  has  to  be  passed  by  Congress  and 
accepted  by  the  people.  A 

Gen.  Sibert.   Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  to-day  authorized  64  regiments  of 
infantry  and  really  65  with  the  Porto  Rican  regiment;  but  we  will 
take  64  for  the  purposes  of  simple  calculation.  Under  the  new 
tables  of  organization,  there  are  4  infantry  regiments  to  a  division. 
That  would  mean  16  divisions.  But,  also,  under  the  new  tables  of 
organization,  your  division,  instead  of  being  20,000  odd  is  27,000. 

Gen.  Sibert.  But  I  would  hold  the  number  of  enlisted  men  in  a 


company  down  to  110  or  115. 
The  Chairma 


'hairman.  Instead  of  250  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes;  I  would  not  put  it  up  to  250  except  in  war. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  militia  bureau  they  are  having  a  great 
time  about  that  right  now. 

Gen.  Sibert.  Maybe  I  had  better  keep  out  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  would  increase  the  number  in  time 
of  emergency,  would  you  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Oh,  yes.  This  force  if  put  up  to  250  men  in  a  com- 
pany, would  probably  make  450,000  fignting  men. 

The  Chairman.  This  scheme,  as  described  by  Gen.  March,  con- 
templates the  organization  of  20  infantry  combat  divisions.  Now, 
that  organization  of  20  infantry  combat  divisions  includes  one 
regiment  of  cavalry,  and  that  approximates,  in  its  enlisted  strength, 
16,000  men. 

Gen.  Sibert.  That  is  a  foundation. 

The  Chairman.  To  a  division,  instead  of  27,000  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes;  it  is  cut  down  about  10,000.  This  other  plan 
would  cut  it  a  little  more. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  it  about  12,000.  Well,  it  is  an  inter- 
esting suggestion,  Senator  Chamberlain.  Take  the  national  de- 
fense act 

Gen.  Sibert.  It  limits  your  enlisted  strength  to  175,000,  exclusive 
of  certain  troops  there  that  they  mention. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  national  defense  act  was  intended  as 
a  basis  for  expansion. 

Gen.  Sibert.  It  takes  about  three  times  as  long  in  war  to  get  the 
mat6ri61  of  war  as  the  personnel  of  war. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  three  times  as  long  to  demobilize  the 
materiel  as  to  demobilize  the  personnel. 

Senator  New.  Gen.  Sibert,  nave  you  read  the  bill,  S.  2693  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  That  is  the  one  relating  to  aeronautics  ? 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  have  read  it  over,  yes.  m 

Senator  New.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  on  the  subjec* 
it  covers  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  incompetent  to  express  aiv 
opinion  on  the  subject.  I  have  not  considered  the  question  very| 
much,  and  it  is  too  Dig  a  question.  I  would  rather  not  express  any  j 
opinion  on  it,  Mr.  Senator. 
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Senator  New.  You  say  it  is  a  big  question  1 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes;  and  it  involves  a  policy  that  is,  of  course,  very 
different  from  the  policy  that  now  exists. 

Senator  New.  Yes.  Well,  now,  General,  you  spoke  in  your  early 
testimony  this  afternoon  of  the  fact  that  you  thought  Chemical 
Warfare  should  be  continued  as  a  separate  department  of  the  service, 
because,  as  you  said,  it  was  a  highly  specialized  service  and  you 
thought  it  should  be  maintained  as  a  separate  service  in  order  that 
there  might  be  all  sorts  of  technical  inquiry  and  developement  which 
service  you  thought  could  not  be  applied  to  it  if  it  were  made  a 
part  of  the  Engineers  or  any  other  department. 

Do  you  not  think  that  that  same  argument  holds  good  as  to  sepa- 
rate aircraf  t  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  would  certainly  make  a  separate  air  service  for  any 
part  of  the  Government  activities.  That  is,  I  would  have  a  separate 
air  service  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Navy,  but  whether  I  would  com- 
bine it  all  under  one  air  service  or  not,  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  New.  But  you  do  go  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  you  would 
have  a  separate  air  service  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  For  the  Army. 

Senator  New.  For  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  General,  this  bill — not  Senator  New's  bill, 
but  the  War  Department  bill — does  not  provide  for  any  permanent 
personnel  in  the  Air  Service.  They  can  detail  a  cavalryman,  who  is 
amistomed  to  riding  a  horse,  and  put  him  in  an  airplane  or  try  to 
teach  him  how  to  run  an  airplane,  and  he  can  only  stay  there  four 
Tears. 

Gen.  Sibert.  Well,  I  would  have  a  permanent  presonnel  if  I  were 
running  it,  above  certain  grades.  I  would  use  the  lower  grades  as  a 
means  of  selection. 

The  Chairman.  You  see  it  is  the  lower  grade  officers  that  do  all  the 
frying.    That  is  on  account  of  their  youth. 

Gen.  Sibert.  They  had  better  be  sent  back  to  the  Cavalry,  then, 
when  they  get  older. 

Senator  New.  I  notice  in  speaking  of  the  same  subject  you  said 
von  objected  to  the  continuance  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  un- 
der the  Engineers  for  the  reason  that  you  thought  the  Engineers 
would  look  at  it  as  a  side  issue  ? 

Gen.  Sipert.  I  do. 

Senator  New.  I  have  been  very  much  struck  with  the  apparent 
fact  that  all  the  Army  staff,  and  the  Navy  staff  as  well,  seem  to  look 
upon  aeronautics  as  a  side  issue  and  nothing  more;  that  they  do  not 
seem  to  regard  it  as  a  separate  science,  and  they  look  upon  it  merely 
as  an  auxiliary  to  their  respective  branches  of  the  service. 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  would  not  call  it  an  auxiliary.  It  is  an  important 
component  part  of  the  Army  machine,  but  they  may  look  on  it  in 
the  same  way  that  they  look  on  the  Artillery.     The  Artillery  is 

Entific,  too,  but  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  component  part  of  the  ma- 
le.   But  your  Air  Service,  including  your  designs,  your  machines, 
*tc.t  is  one  of  the  most  highly  technical  services  that  there  is. 
Senator  New.  That  is  certainly  true. 
Gen.  Sibert.  That  is  true,  unquestionably. 
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Senator  New.  But  you  say  that  you  have  not  made  enough  of  a 
study  of  this  bill  to  justify  your  going  very  deeply  into  that  subject  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Senator.     I  have  not  studied 
that.     I  did  not  know  that  I  was  going  to  be  questioned  on  that  at  all 
until  yesterday,  and  I  had  so  many  other  things  that  I  merely  read  it, 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  should- 
be  consolidated  into  one  service.     I  am  clear,  in  my  own  mind,  thaflj 
the  Air  Service  ought  to  be  a  separate  service  in  the  Army. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what  views  you  hold 
as  to  the  period  of  three  months  as  a  period  of  training  for  the  mass  of 
young  men  throughout  the  country,  and  whether  you  thought  the 
age,  19,  and  the  term,  three  months,  were  right. 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  do  not  think  that  is  long  enough. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  are  your  views  on  the  subject  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  have  always  advocated  univeral  military  training. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  favor  it  as  a  policy  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  have  favored  it  as  a  policy;  yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  think  that  is  better  than  none,  though. 

Gen.  Sibert.  There  are  so  many  things  other  than  military  to  be 
gotten  out  of  universal  military  training. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  matter  mentioned  that  has  probably 
impressed  me  as  the  most  convincing  phase  of  it,  and  that  is  the 
results  to  our  citizenship  that  would  come  from  the  enforced  associa- 
tion and  consequent  acquaintance  that  the  various  strata  .of  our 
society  would  get  with  each  other,  through  universal  military  training. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  democratization  ?  . 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  would  cause  the  capitalist's  son 
to  see  something  in  the  labor's  boy  that  he  never  saw  before,  and 
vice  versa.  If  men  are  put  to  working,  doing  the  things  that  have 
to  be  done  in  training  camps,  there  are  many  parts  of  it  where  the 
man  who  has  considered  himself  as  above  the  others  finds  himself 
inferior. 

The  Chairman.  Peeling  potatoes,  for  instance  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes;  and  many  other  things.  Of  course,  most  any 
of  them  can  peel  potatoes,  but  when  it  comes  to  digging  a  trencn 
and  cutting  down  timber  to  make  bridges  and  a  lot  of  things  like  that, 
you  will  find  the  laborer's  boy  laughing  at  the  other  fellow,  and  it  has 
an  immense  effect.  Now  the  acquaintance  that  comes  from  that 
phase  of  it,  will  do  as  much  to  settle  the  serious  industrial  disputes 
that  exist  in  this  country  as  anything  I  know  and  it  can  not  come 
through  a  short  association;  and,  furthermore,  I  do  not  think  that 
three  months  unless  it  is  followed  by  a  calling  together  of  men  with  a 
certain  amount  of  training  each  year,  will  last  long. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  very  patient  in  sitting  here  so  long  and 
submitting  to  so  many  questions,  but  it  is  all  very  interesting. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  this.  This  bill  provides  for  the  train- 
ing of  men  for  three  months,  men  19  years  of  age,  and  then  they  go 
back  to  civil  life,  out  of  touch  with  any  military  organization  of  any 
kind.  The  bill  also  provides  that  in  case  of  war  the  draft  act,  as  wa 
call  it,  shall  automatically  go  into  force,  and  those  men  who  several 
years  before  had  had  three  months'  training,  shall  then  be  called  in 
whatever  numbers  the  Congress  authorizes,  and  thereafter  organized 
into  units.  That  would  take  two  or  three  months  in  itself,  would 
it  not  ? 
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Gen.  Sibert.  I  should  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  privates  in  such  an  organization  would  not 
know  their  corporals,  the  corporals  would  not  know  their  sergeants, 
and  the  sergeants  would  not  know  the  officers. 

Gen.  Sibert.  My  idea  is  that  they  ought  to  be  organized  and  kept 
organized  for  the  time  you  hold  them  in  reserve,  and  that  their  equip- 
ment ought  to  be  assembled,  too,  and  stored  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  neighborhood  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes;  where  the  troops  are.  I  think  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  this  country  always  keep  on  hand  an  up-to-date  equip- 
ment for  a  large  army.  I  will  not  say  how  big  an  army,  but  a  million 
and  a  half  men  anyhow,  because,  after  all,  that  is  the  thing  that  held 
us  up  in  this  war,  and  in  two  years'  time  we  were  not  yet  delivering 
"the 


i 


e  necessary  materiel. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  a  very  valuable  military  asset  in- 
volved in  the  training  of  these  young  men  and  placing  them  in  existing 
units  in  such  a  way  that  the  members  of  those  units,  although  they 
may  meet  only  once  a  year  for  two  weeks — or  as  long  as  we  can  afford 
to  &ave  them  meet — in  such  a  way  that  they  will  acquire  an  esprit  de 
corps  in  their  units  ? 

uen.  Sibert.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  being  treated,  as  I  venture  to  say  was 
the  case  in  the  war,  a  little  too  much  like  automatons,  put  in  any 
regiment  anywhere,  where  they  know  no  one,  where  they  nave  not  a 
friend,  and  where  they  have  not  a  real  bunkie. 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  think  it  is  very  important,  that  feeling  of  esprit  de 
corps,  that  love  of  organization.  You  can  hardly  capitalize — you  can 
not  estimate  its  value. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  pretty  nearly  half  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Army,  is  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  was  struck  very  much  by  it  in  one  of  the  experi- 
ments we  made  at  the  Lakehurst  proving  ground.  We  sent  over  to 
Camp  Dix  and  got  a  company  of  engineers  in  order  to  try  out  some 
new  gas  masks  in  a  heavy  gas  concentration.  The  men  had  been  out 
in  this  gas  a  good  while.  I  walked  out  to  one  of  them  and  asked  him 
how  his  mask  felt,  and  so  on;  and  he  asked  me  how  long  they  were 

Soing  to  stay  there;  and  I  said,  "Well,  we're  trying  this  out  on  the 
og,  and  if  this  gas  mask  works  all  right  on  you,  we  will  ship  it  over 
to  France;  if  vou  boys  can  stand  it  the  boys  on  the  other  side  won't 
get  killed."  ""Well,"  he  said,  "you  can't  kill  the  Thirty-ninth." 
That  made  a  very  strong  impression  on  me.  That  is  the  feeling  that 
a  man  had  at  that  time  tor  his  own  regiment. 

The  Chairman.  He  acquired  that  as  soon  as  he  had  been  in  the 
service  a  little  while  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  might  as  well  have  had  it  to  start  with  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  believe  that  local  pride  is  quite  an 
asset? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  a  great  asset.  If  I  trained  these 
boys  I  would  train  them  so  as  to  keep  up  that  spirit. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  that  been  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
old-time  army,  that  its  units  did  not  mean  anything  and  did  not 
belong  to  any  particular  locality  ? 
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Gen.  Sibert.  Yes;  that  meant  a  great  deal.  But  there  were  other 
things,  too. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  one  thing  the  old  Regular  had  to  en- 
counter— the  fact  that  he  did  not  belong  to  anybody  in  particular. 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes;  that  he  did  not  belong  to  anybody  and  that 
nobody  cared  anything  about  him.  m 

STATEMENT  OF  LIEUT.  COL.  AMOS  A.  FRIES,  UNITED  STATES 

ARMY. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name  and  rank  for  the 
benefit  of  the  record. 

Lieut.  Col.  Fries.  Amos  A.  Fries,  lieutenant  colonel,  United  States 
Army. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  observations 
on  this  chemical  warfare  proposition;  but,  first  state  what  position 
you  held. 

Lieut.  Col.  Fries.  I  was  brigadier  general  in  charge  of  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  throughout  the  war  in  France.  I  am  now  on  duty 
with  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  with  my  regular  rank  in  the 
Army  of  lieutenant  colonel,  having  been  discharged  as  a  brigadier 
general  since  returning  from  France. 

The  Chairman.  What  observations  have  you  to  make,  based  on 
your  experiences,  first  in  France,  and  then  any  general  observations 
you  care  to  make? 

Lieut.  Col.  Fries.  I  arrived  in  France  after  three  years'  work  on 
roads  and  bridges  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  feeling  that  I 
would  probably  be  put  at  building  roads  and  bridges.  Thev  assigned 
me  as  director  of  roads  for  five  days.  Then  they  said  "Jlo:  we  are 
going  to  make  you  chief  of  the  gas  service. "  There  was  no  such 
thing  in  the  Army  then,  either  in  France  or  in  the  United  States. 
There  were  no  trained  officers,  no  trained  men,  no  gas  masks,  no 
gases,  no  policy;  but  I  am  free  to  say 

Senator  Sutherland.  Had  there  been  a  study  of  the  question  at 
all? 

Lieut.  Col.  Fries.  No;  except  by  a  very  few  men.  For  instance, 
Prof.  Hewlitt 

Senator  Sifiherlanp.  I  mean  in  the  Army. 

Lieut.  Col.  Fries.  No;  there  had  not.  Prof.  Hewlitt  had  gone 
over  to  France  and  was  just  starting  back  as  I  arrived.  Also  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Army  had  taken  up  the  question  of 
masks.     This  was  August,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Four  and  a  half  months  after  the  war  started  ? 

Lieut.  Col.  Fries.  Yes,  sir.  Gen.  Sibert  was  commanding  the 
First  Division,  about  20  miles  from  the  German  lines,  near  the  St, 
Mihiel  salient,  and  the  first  thing  I  naturally  inquired  about  was 
masks  and  mask  training.  They  did  not  have  any,  unless  it  was  a 
few  samples,  and  my  first  effort  was  to  get  masks;  and,  as  Gen. 
Sibert  has  testified,  we  decided  to  adopt  the  English  mask  for  theJ 
first  line  of  defense,  as  we  called  it,  and  the  French  mask  for  the* 
second.  Accordingly,  I  immediately  requested  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment to  buy  100,000  masks  of  both  the  British  and  French  type,  and 
that  was  done. 

Senator  Sutherland.  200,000  in  all? 
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Gen.  Sibert.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  were  issuing  in  those  days  one  of 
each.  I  might  say  right  here  that  we  quit  fliat  after  a  little  expe- 
rience in  war.  Tlie  French  mask,  known  as  the  M-2,  was  simply  a 
cloth  mask  impregnated  with  various  chemicals.  It  was  a  good 
mask  for  light  concentrations  of  gas,  but  up  at  the  front  line  it  would 
not  keep  the  heavy  concentrations  out.  It  was  very  much  lighter 
than  the  British  mask,  and  we  felt  it  was  the  mask  to  give  the  men 
farther  back  from  the  front.  We  required  them  to  be  ready  any- 
where within  2  miles  of  the  front  to  use  the  English  type.  Tne 
trouble  with  that  theory — and  it  was  theoretically  sound  like  a  lot  of 
other  theories — was  that  when  a  man  would  get  in  gas  he  would  feel 
an  uncontrollable  desire  to  change  masks,  and  every  time  a  man 
changed  his  mask  we  got  a  gas  casualty.  So  we  quit  that  system  of 
giving  each  man  two  masks. 

Six  weeks  later  I  ordered  another  300,000  of  each,  making  all  told 
400,000  of  each  type,  before  we  had  25,000  men  in  France.  That 
was  extremely  fortunate,  because  it  was  by  the  skin  of  our  teeth,  to 
use  a  slang  expression,  that  we  had  enough  masks  to  last  us  until 
masks  began  to  come  from  the  United  States.  It  is  not  an  easy  job, 
even  if  you  have  a  sample  mask,  to  manufacture  them  on  a  huge  scale. 
As  Gen.  Sibert  testified,  we  went  to  work  over  here  to  manufacture 
the  English  model  mask,  and  by  the  end  of  the  war  we  had  made,  I 
believe  the  record  shows,  5,250,000  masks  and  had  shipped  over 
about  4,600,000  to  France.  In  all  equipped  we  had  2,000,000  men, 
in  fact  had  equipped  all  our  troops  before  the  big  battle  of  the 
Argonne  with  masks  of  the  English  type,  and  had  nearly  2,000,000 
in  reserve.  They  were  just  about  ready  to  ship  the  new  mask,  which 
is  a  vastly  better  mask,  more  comfortable  and  a  better  mask  in  every 
way,  when  the  armistice  was  signed.  One  of  the  difficulties  that  I 
encountered  early  illustrates  the  difficulties  that  this  functioning 
system  of  the  P.  S.  T.  will  get  us  into.  When  they  made  me  chief 
of  the  Gas  Service  I  had  no  organization  and  I  had  no  money. 

They  prescribed  that  we  should  get  masks  and  other  defense  mate- 
rial from  the  Medical  Department  and  gases  and  shells  and  gas 
material  generally  from  the  Ordnance,  and  that  we  would  get  troops 
from  the  Engineers,  while  research  questions  had  to  be  taken  up  with 
the  American  University.  There  was  no  organization  here  at  all. 
WeU,  when  I  ordered  masks  and  they  did  not  come,  in  order  to  get 
any  action  I  had  to  go  to  the  Medical  Department  and  they  would 
take  it  up  and  go  after  the  masks.  Now,  the  Medical  Department 
did  not  feel  the  absolute  necessitv  I  felt  for  getting  those  masks.  I 
was  responsible,  and  the  Medical  Department  was  cooperating,  but 
we  were  not  getting  the  pressure  bacK  of  it,  and  I  had  to  commence 
short-circuiting,  as  I  called  it,  going  directly  to  the  people  furnishing 
them.  I  had  to  do  it  even  more  with  gases  and  shells  and  gas  mate- 
rial for  our  gas  troops  that  came  over,  until,  finally,  early  in  1918,  a 
general  order  was  issued  giving  me  full  authority  to  buy  any  of  those 
things  in  England  and  France  directly,  in  fact,  everything  we  needed 
in  chemical  warfare.  We  could  not  get  the  push  back  oi  it  until  we 
could  go  directly  to  everyone  who  was  furnishing  these  things. 
Well,  we  gradually  built  up  our  officer  personnel  and  the  enlisted 
men.  They  authorized  six  companies,  organized  by  the  Engineers 
with  the  engineer  organization.  That  gave  us  about  1,600  men  all 
told.     We  had  the  job,  of  course,  of  training  the  entire  Army  from 
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the  commanding  general  to  the  last  private  in  how  to  use  those  gas 
masks,  how  to  tell  when  poisonous  gas  was  around  and  when  it  was 
dangerous,  how  to  look  out  for  a  dangerous  wind;  to  try  to  tell  them 
how  to  tell  the  gas  shell  when  it  was  coming,  to  issue  alarm  signals, 
and  to  teach  them  how  to  use  them;  in  fact,  we  had  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  protecting  the  American  Army  from  enemy  gas,  and  we  had 
also  the  entire  problem  of  furnishing  gas  to  the  Army  and  teaching 
the  Army  how  to  use  it. 

They  also  gave  us  research.  We  built  our  own  experimental  field 
and  put  up  the  finest  experimental  laboratory  in  France — in  Paris. 
Wo  ran  our  own  independent  supply  system  from  the  base  ports  to 
the  firing  line.  The  French  wore  a  good  deal  afraid  of  gas,  and  they 
embarrassed  us  sometimes  by  putting  us  a  little  farther  to  one  side 
than  we  thought  was  necessary.  So  we  had  our  own  depots  and 
depot  systems.  That  worked  very  well.  We  found  the  more  we 
could  centralize  the  control  the  better  results  we  got;  and  that  was 
one  reason  why,  as  I  said  before,  they  gave  me  the  right  of  complete 
purchase.  We  had  no  funds  even  then,  but  we  wrote  up  the  specifi- 
cations and  found  the  material,  or  whore  we  could  get  it,  and  put  our 
own  men  on  the  trail  and  inspected  it  and  received  it,  and  then  we 
sent  the  complete  vouchers  to  the  Engineers  or  Medical  Corps  or 
Quartermaster  Corps,  and  they  paid  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  when  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  started,  July  18, 
we  had  two  companies  ready  to  put  on  the  large  projector  attack. 
These  8-inch  short-range  projectors  fire  bombs  containing  30  pounds 
of  liquid  gas.  The  Battle  of  the  Marne  was  started  by  the  French 
under  Gen.  Foch  with  only  48  or  less  than  48  hours'  notice  to  the 
commanding  general  of  the  first  corps  there  at  that  time — Gen. 
Liggett;  ana  as  we  were  not  quite  ready  we  did  not  get  the  gas 
attack  off.  They  then  pulled  our  gas  troops  off  and  put  them  on 
road  work. 

I  was  not  there  at  the  start,  and  when  Col.  Atkisson  called  me  up 
and  suggested  we  could  clean  up  those  machine  gun-nests  tliat  were 
causing  Dig  losses,  we  took  it  up  with  the  General  Staff  and  begged 
them  to  allow  our  troops  to  try  it.  From  then  on  the  troops  were 
worked  practically  to  death,  because  every  time  we  got  up  close  with 
the  Stokes  mortars,  we  cleaned  the  machine-gun  nests  out  and  the 
Germans  fled.  At  that  time,  and  also  because  of  our  success  in 
putting  off  gas  attacks,  they  increased  the  organization  for  gas  troops 
in  the  field  from 6  to  54  companies.  We  had,  in  addition  to  the  fight- 
ing gas  troops  between  1,500  and  2,000  that  were  on  the  supply 
system  extending  from  the  base  ports  to  the  firing  lines,  and  also  in 
each  division,  corps  and  army,  as  assistants  to  the  gas  officers  on  the 
staffs  of  the  commanding  generals.  We  had  also  to  issue  masks 
around  those  headquarters,  and  we  had  to  have  others  to  train  men 
how  to  wear  masks  properly  and  keep  the  records,  so  that  in  all  we 
had  about  12  or  13  enlisted  men  with  each  division  or  corps  headquarters 
and  4  officers  at  each  division  headquarters,  5  at  each  corps  headquar- 
ters, and  finally  we  had  9  officers  at  army  headquarters.  These 
officers  were  charged  not  only  with  seeing  that  all  defensive  arrange- 
ments and  training  was  given  to  the  army  but  that  proper  advice 
was  given  to  the  commanding  general  and  his  staff,  in  planning  battles, 
as  to  what  gases  were  to  be  used  and  where  and  how  to  use  them. 
The  commanding  general  of  a  corps  would  say  "We  are  going    to 
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attack  along  a  certain  sector. "  Now,  the  chief  gas  officer  of  that  corps 
would  be  called  upon  to  suggest  what  gases  could  be  used  on  that 
front.  The  commanding  general  might  say  "We  are  going  to  attack 
strongly  on  the  right  flank  and  we  are  only  going  to  make  a  feint 
on  the  left.' '  Now,  our  gases  are  very  different.  The  mustard  gas 
is  very  persistent,  lasts  2  or  3  days  in  warm  weather  and  to  7  or  8 
days  when  cold.  The  phosgene  evaporates  very  quickly.  On  the 
sector  where  you  are  going  to  attack  very  severely  you  use  the  phos- 
gene, and  you  use  that  with  the  gas  troops  if  the  wind  is  blowing  to- 
ward the  enemy.  Gas  troops  are  used  for  all  short-range  gas 
projection. 

The  short-range  methods  include  the  Stokes  mortar,  of  which  this 
is  a  picture  [exhibiting  picture],  or  the  Livens  projector  [exhibiting 
picture]  that  has  a  bomb  inside  of  it,  or  the  cylinder,  which  is  shown 
in  this  picture.  These  have  five  times  the  efficiency  of  artillery.  In 
other  words,  a  bomb  fired  out  of  a  projector  contains  just  about  50 
per  cent  of  its  total  weight  in  gas  and  about  50  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  the  cylinder  is  gas,  though  only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  bomb  in 
the  Stokes  mortar  is  gas.  On  the  other  hand,  only  about  10  or  11  per 
cent  of  the  artillery  snell  is  gas.  So  far  as  we  can  reach  we  use  the 
short-range  stuff,  because  the  troops  are  five  times  as  efficient  as  the 
artillery 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  was  your  range  ? 

Col.  Fries.  Up  to  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  Our  experiments 
show  us  that  we  can  get  up  to  a  mile  and  three-quarters,  about  3,000 
yards,  and  the  artillery  will  have  to  take  it  up  from  there.  They  were 
planning  to  give  us  new  troops  for  the  purpose  of  operating  on  the 
whole  line.  We  were  occupying  some  200  miles,  irom  the  Swiss 
border  up  to  near  Verdun,  and  with  one  company  every  5  miles  we 
could  launch  gas  attacks  day  and  night  the  year  round.  There  were 
no  quiet  sectors  on  American  fronts. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  They  all  began  to  realize  the  importance 
ofgas? 

Col.  Fries.  Yes.  Their  realization  of  it  grew  very  fast.  They 
increased  our  force  from  1,500  gas  troops  to  15,000  gas  troops  in  that 
one  campaign. 

Our  great  trouble  then  was  the  material  for  these  Stokes  mortars 
and  the  Livens  projectors.  They  were  used  by  the  British  for  trench 
warfare,  and  we  used  them  in  the  open.  Those  boys  with  the  first 
gas  regiment  performed  perfectly  herculean  tasks  in  carrying  the 
neavy  stuff  and  keeping  up  with  the  Infantry.  They  went  right  over 
the  top  at  the  Argonne  and  St.  Mihiel  and  stayed  with  the  Infantry 
as  long  as  ammunition  held  out.  I  really  do  not  know  how  they  did 
it  because  of  the  heavy  weight.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  we 
must  work  out,  to  make  the  mortars  light  enough  so  that  the  men 
can  keep  up  with  the  Infantry  as  long  as  the  battle  lasts. 

We  started  also  to  use  high  explosives.  That  question  came  up  in 
Gen.  Sibert's  testimony.  We  started  to  use  T.  N.  T.  in  these  Livens 
bombs.  They  held  30  pounds.  We  could  not  get  them  over  from 
the  United  States,  so  we  put  up  a  little  plant  out  in  the  open  in  our 
experimental  field,  just  about  2  miles  from  Gen.  Pershing's  head- 
quarters. We  drilled  holes  into  the  bombs  and  punched  the  T.  N.  T. 
through  the  holes  with  a  stick.  We  got  those  up  and  the  men  used 
nearly  a  thousand  of  them  most  effectively.     The  bomb  flies  and 
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tumbles  because  it  is  a  cylinder  with  rounded  ends.     It  is  about  14 
inches  long  and  it  will  not  sink  into  the  ground.     We  fired  them  in 

f'oups  of  50  to  100,  and  they  were  very  much  more  effective  than  the 
rtiflery,  for  the  reason  that  they  would  stay  on  top  of  the  ground 
and  blow  up,  sweeping  away  everything  in  the  neighborhood — pill 
boxes,  wire  fences,  and  everything  else.  We  had  3,000  more  under- 
way and  were  making  them  as  fast  as  we  could.  We  could  not  get 
enough  of  them  to  satisfy  the  Infantry,  our  own  troops. 

That  brings  up  another  phase  of  this  gas  question — that  is,  that 
gas  is  more  effective  in  getting  casualties,  per  pound  of  stuff  taken  to 
the  front  line,  than  any  tiling  else  we  have  ever  gotten.  I  have  here 
the  British  report,  the  final  report  of  Gen.  Foulkes,  who  commanded 
the  British  gas  forces  in  the  field.  Their  estimate,  after  three  years 
or  more  of  gas  warfare,  was  that  they  got  one  wounded  man  among 
the  Germans  for  every  cylinder  of  gas  that  they  put  off.  That  meant 
about  60  pounds  of  gas  and  about  80  pounds  of  metal  carried  to  the 
front,  because  they  nad  heavy  old  cylinders  which  we  were  trying 
to  get  away  from  because  they  were  too  heavy  for  field  work.  Five 
Livens  projectors,  that  weighed  60  pounds  each,  of  which  30  pounds 
was  gas,  also  wounded  one  German;  in  other  words,  300  pounds  of 
that  material  got  a  casualty.  And,  finally,  one  German  casualty  for 
every  10  Stokes  mortars  bomb,  or  about  250  pounds.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  weight  of  metal  for  each  German  casualty  is  for  the  artillery 
in  general,  but  I  think  it  is  two  or  three  tons  of  metal  for  each.  The 
mam  thine  with  gas  is  that  any  man  who  is  careless,  does  not  have  his 
mask  handy,  or  lets  his  mask  get  worn  out,  or  gets  panicky,  is  going 
to  be  a  casualty.  He  can  not  get  into  a  hole  and  get  away  from  it 
like  he  can  from  high-explosive  shell. 

Now,  that  brings  up  the  question  of .  humanity.  The  average 
British  gas  losses  in  the  last  year,  by  official  report,  showed  only  2+ 
per  cent  of  deaths.  Our  own  returns  show  that  very  nearly  25  per 
cent  of  deaths  resulted  from  bullets  and  high  explosives. "  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  get  from  the  Surgeon  General  our  exact  losses 
or  death  rate  from  gas,  but  indications  are  that  our  estimated  death 
rate  of  3  to  4  per  cent  is  high.  I  have  estimated  3  to  4  per  cent 
because  I  did  not  want  to  get  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  estimate  for 
gas  because  it  is  so  very  low,  while  the  deaths  from  bullets  are  from 
20  to  25  per  cent  of  casualties. 

One  commander  over  there  when  asked  by  the  gas  officer  what  he 
thought  about  doing  away  with  gas  replied  that  they  might  just  as 
well  expect  to  fight  the  next  war  without  high  explosives  as  to  expect 
to  fight  it  without  gas.     He  said  that  they  would  rather  fight  with 

fas  now  that  they  knew  about  it  than  with  bullets.  He  said  we 
now  that  we  have  got  less  chance  of  being  killed,  and  furthermore, 
that  if  we  get  home  after  being  gassed  we  will  have  our  legs,  our 
arms,  and  our  eyes  and  without  bodies  disfigured  for  life.  That  was 
the  feeling  that  was  growing  among  the  troops  who  had  fought  until 
they  had  learned  to  understand  the  gas. 

In  training  we  had  a  great  problem  in  psychology,  and  the  Germans 
had  it  even  worse.  We  realized  over  there  that  we  must  not  frighten 
our  troops  about  enemy  gas  because  we  had  to  get  them  to  use  our 
own  gas.  We  started  m  very  quickly  to  explain  to  them  that  while 
gas  was  dangerous  and  they  must  look  out  for  it,  that  it  was  less 
dangerous  to  them  than  anything  else.     For  instance,  gas  is  the  only 
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weapon  of  war  against  which  you  have  absolute  protection.  You 
can  give  a  man  a  eood  mask,  and  if  he  wears  it  long  enough  you  can 
absolutely  assure  nim  that  he  is  not  going  to  get  hurt.  But  you  can 
not  put  liim  in  a  dugout  or  in  a  trench  and  assure  him  that  he  is  not 
going  to  get  hurt  by  a  shell  or  a  splinter.  We  took  hold  early  and 
tried  to  teach  this  fact  to  our  people,  but  we  didn't  get  to  it  quick 
enough;  that,  is,  we  couldn't  reach  this  side  quick  enough.  With 
some  of  our  officers,  who  did  not  understand  gas,  it  was  hard  to  get 
gas  used  properly.  With  any  of  the  troops  that  had  gotten  used  to  it 
we  had  no  difficulty  at  all.  They  were  crazy  for  it.  We  had  one 
experience  in  the  famous  Montfaucon,  strongly  held  by  the  Germans 
throughout  the  war,  until  we  made  an  attack  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  officer  of  the  operations  section  of  the  general  staff 
of  a  certain  corps,  after  argument,  finally  said  he  would  use  phoshene 
in  shells  if  we  would  give  him  in  writing  a  statement  that  no  casualties 
would  occur  to  the  men,  even  without  masks,  if  they  got  in  there 
within  three  and  a  half  to  four  hours  after  the  firing  of  gas  shell 
was  stopped.  He  was  given  that  statement  in  writing,  but  even  then 
he  refused  to  authorize  its  use  on  the  ground  that  they  were  going 
to  be  in  Montfaucon  in  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  battle  started. 
They  did  not  get  in  there  for  some  30  to  40  hours,  during  which  time 
thev  lost  several  hundred  men.  I  believe  Montfaucon  could  have 
been  taken  with  gas  with  the  loss  of  very  few  men. 

That  incident  emphasizes  the  importance  of  our  carrying  on  train- 
ing throughout  peace  times.  You  can  not  make  Chemical  Warfare 
a  research  laboratory  proposition  and  go  into  a  war  prepared  either 
to  defend  against  it  or  to  use  it.  We  had  difficulty  enough,  starting 
as  early  as  we  did,  to  prevent  our  men  from  getting  afraid  of  it,  and 
thus  not  using  it  properly.  Indeed,  we  had  difficulty  in  teaching 
them  even  the  rudiments  of  protection,  and  that  means  more  than 
simply  wearing  a  mask.  In  addition  to  being  taught  to  wear  a  mask 
they  should  also  be  taught  how  to  detect  poisonous  gases  when  they 
are  about  and  how  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are  strong 
enough  to  be  harmful.  You  can  take  phosgene  gas  and  smell  it  quite 
strongly  and  you  can  live  in  it  practically  without  any  danger. 
Mustard  gas,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dangerous  for  you  to  breathe  for 
any  length  of  time  in  almost  any  concentration.  You  can  smell 
chioropicrin  in  the  same  way,  while  the  phosgene  of  the  Germans  is 
another  one  of  the  same  kind.  We  had  an  experimental  field  right 
by  Gen.  Pershing's  headquarters  where  the  odor  of  German-captured 
gases  were  illustrated  to  the  men.  We  taught  the  smell  of  each  gas, 
and  then  the  smell  of  mixtures  of  gas  and  high  explosives,  because 
the  smell  of  high  explosive  is  always  present  on  the  battle  field.  As 
our  training  increased  our  casualties  went  down;  not  only  did  our 
total  gas  casualties  go  down,  but  the  death  rate  went  down  even 
faster. 

The  British  in  the  first  gas  attach  lost  35  per  cent  of  the  men  in 
front  of  the  cloud.  In  fact  nearly  every  man  directly  in  front  of  the 
cloud  for  a  distance  back  to  where  the  concentration  got  too  light 
died.  The  only  men  that  escaped  were  those  far  back,  where  the  gas 
was  so  thinned  out  that  they  did  not  get  enough,  and  also  those  on  the 
flanks  of  the  cloud. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  just  chlorine  ? 
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Col.  Fries.  Just  chlorine.  Phosgene  is  five  times  as  deadly,  and 
the  Germans  began  to  use  some  phosgene  a  few  months  later.  The 
British  had  begun  the  development  of  masks,  and  while  the  death 
rate  at  the  first  attack  was  35  per  cent,  it  fell  to  24,  then  to  18,  and 
finally  to  2£  per  cent  with  mustard  gas. 

The  Chairman.  With  all  gases  ? 

Col.  Fries.  With  all  gases.  Of  course,  mustard  gas  caused  a  great 
many  light  casualties,  x  ou  can  not  got  a  high  concentration  of  that 
in  the  field  ordinarilv,  because  it  won't  give  off  its  vapors  fast  enough, 
but  it  is  cverlastingfy  persistent,  and  it  makes  it  impossible  to  stay  in 
an  area  which  is  saturated  with  it.  Even  when  wearing  a  mask  you 
have  got  to  look  out  for  body  burns,  which  do  not  often  kill,  but  do 
disable.  But  in  all  cases  where  they  had  training  the  casualty  list 
and  the  death  rate  fell.  One  of  the  misapprehensions  among  a  great 
many  people  in  the  Army  is  that  you  do  not  need  to  train  men  for 
gas  defense;  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  train  them  to  wear  a  mask. 
But  you  have  got  to  train  the  men  to  shoot  with  a  mask  on.  We 
started  in  right  early  over  there  to  develop  a  fighting  mask.  The 
British  mask,  with  its  mouthpiece  and  nose  clip,  was  designed  pri- 
marily for  protection  against  high  concentrations  and  against  gas 
that  tasted  ior  a  short  period  of  time.  That  was  true  of  the  first  gas 
clouds,  because  in  half  an  hour  or  so  the  cloud  was  gone.  With  the 
development  of  mustard  gas  in  particular  the  men  had  to  stay  in  it 
for  hours  at  a  time,  wearing  the  mask  all  the  time,  and  therefore  we 
had  to  get  comfort  in  the  mask.  And  that  brings  up  a  very  important 
question  in  this  gas  warfare.  Physical  vigor  is  the  greatest  asset  of 
an  army.  As  your  physical  vigor  goes  up  or  down  your  army  is 
gaining  ground  or  it  is  losing  ground.  In  the  case  of  these  tear  gases 
and  sneezing  gas  I  believe  even  with  our  latest  mask,  which  is  the 
most  comfortable  in  the  world,  the  men  lose  at  least  25  per  cent 
efficiency.  In  other  words,  wearing  a  mask  and  wearing  it  a  long 
time  will  cut  down  the  efficiency  of  an  army  25  per  cent;  that  is,  u 
you  use  tear  gases  only. 

The  Chairman.  The  musk  annoys  the  men  ? 

Col.  Fries.  Yes.  A  man  can  not  shoot  as  well.  His  range  of 
vision  sideways  and  down  near  the  ground  is  not  so  good,  and  it  is  a 
source  of  irritation.  An  arm}'  that  had  a  lot  of  gas  with  which  to 
start  right  in,  even  if  the  other  army  was  protected,  would  have  the 
other  army  at  a  25  per  cent  disadvantage  and  probably  more.  The 
time  is  coming  when  every  battle  is  going  to  be  fought  in  gas  masks, 
and  the  army  that  is  not  properly  protected  in  that  way  is  going  to  be 
wiped  out,  that  is  all.  The  army  that  has  the  most  comfortable 
masks,  the  best  fitting  masks,  and  the  best  trained  personnel,  is  going 
to  have  an  advantage. 

We  have  got  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  masks  and  we  have  got  to 
keep  up  the  training  of  the  men  just  exactly  as  we  have  to  do  in 
other  services.  It  would  be  just- as  plausible  to  say  that  for  infantry 
defense  all  the  country  has  got  to  do  is  to  stack  up  rifles,  for  the  use 
of  the  rifle  is  not  nearly  so  technical  as  the  use  of  gas.  We  have  got 
to  have  trained  gas  officers  on  the  staffs  of  the  commanding  generals, 
not,  as  I  said  before,  to  tell  those  generals  how  to  fight  their  battles 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  in  order  that  when  the  general  says  to 
him  that  he  is  going  to  attack  here  or  attack  there,  the  gas  officer 
can  tell  him  the  particular  gas  to  use,  and  that  gas  officer  must  take 
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into  consideration  not  only  the  question  of  tactics,  the  question  of 
where  they  are  going  to  attack  heaviest  or  lightest,  but  he  must 
take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  ground,  the  condition  of 
the  weather,  etc.  He  must  determine  whether  the  ground  is  open, 
whether  there  are  trees;  whether  the  weather  is  wet  or  dry,  the 
ft  direction  of  the  wind,  whether  it  is  blowing  toward  the  enemy  or 
the  other  way.  He  will  use  his  gas  troops  wnen  the  wind  is  right  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  and  if  the  wind  is  not  right  he  has  got  to 
use  his  artillen". 

Now.  that  brings  up  the  question  of  the  safety  of  experimenting. 
One  of  the  things  we  started  in  last  Julv  was  to  teach  our  men  that 
they  could  use  gas  against  the  enemy  at  practically  any  time,  no 
matter  how  the  wind  was  blowing,  down  certainly  to  within  500 
yards  of  their  own  line.  The  whole  question  depends  upon  having 
a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  those  gases  and  the  use  of  proper 
quantities  of  them.  "We  taught  them  if  they  were  close  to  the  enemy 
line  to  use  just  enough  to  make  the  enemy  wear  a  mask,  and  thus 
have  him  at  a  disadvantage,  and  as  they  got  further  away  to  send 
more  gas,  and  when  they  got  3,000  yards  to  turn  loose  all  that  they 
wanted  to  with  the  artillery.  We  can  carry  on  experiments  with 
gas  right  in  the  midst  of  the  city  on  a  small  scale.  When  you  want 
,  to  do  it  on  a  larger  scale  you  have  got.  to  go  out  a  little  further  into 
the  country.  As  Gen.  Sibcrt  has  told  vou,  we  had  a  great  many 
experiments  carried  on  right  here  in  the  city  of  Washington  and 
we  had  an  experimental  field  within  2\  miles  of  Gen.  Pershing's 
headquarters  in  France,  with  French  villages  along  the  road  on  one 
side.  We  had  a  stretch  of  land  4  miles  wide  and  10  or  12  miles  long, 
where  we  were  experimenting  with  artillery  shells  of  all  kinds.  The 
French  are  particularly  sensitive  to  gas,  but  we  had  no  trouble  and 
no  complaints. 

At  the  Edgewood  Arsenal,  where  I  am  living  with  my  family,  we 
have  2,000  tons  of  poisonous  gases,  and  the  only  one  we  have  any 
real  fear  of  is  chlorine,  because  that  gets  up  quite  a  good  deal  of 
pressure.  However,  if  it  was  such  a  dangerous  thing  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  would  not  allow  it  to  be  shipped  all  over 
these  United  States  in  10,000-gallon  tank  cars.  The  pressure  from 
phosgene  gas,  wThich  is  the  most  deadly  of  all,  is  very  light,  even  on 
tiot  days.  We  have  cylinders  out  there  with  1,600  pounds  of  liquid 
phosgene  and  chlorine  and  there  are  lots  of  civilians  there.  They 
do  not  carry  a  mask  except  the  gas  patrol,  which  works  around  it. 
In  case  of  leaks,  in  phosgene*  the  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  liquid  as  it  comes  out  is  so  great  that  it  freezes  itself  shut  and 
then  you  can  handle  it  as  you  see  fit.  The  civilians  are  getting 
perfectly  used  to  it  and  we  are  having  no  trouble  getting  men  to 
work  around  the  gas.  I  haven't  any  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
perfectly  feasible  to  try  it  out  almost  anywhere.  They  can  fire  it 
in  artillery  shells  on  artillery  ranges.  If  they  only  fire  a  few  shells 
at  a  time  to  test  it  there  is  less  danger  than  you  have  with  the  high 
explosives.  The  gas  will  not  carry  as  great  a  distance  as  the  frag- 
ments of  shell  from  high  explosives.  It  is  all  a  question  of  concen- 
centratkm.  If  you  build  up  a  very  high  concentration,  say,  put  off 
2  pounds  of  liquid  phosgene  at  1-foot  intervals  on  a  4  or  5  mile  front, 
you  may  carry  the  gas  back  10  miles  in  spots.  Being  heavier  than 
air,  that  gas  will  roll  along  in  the  little  valleys;  that  is,  since  it  is 
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heavy,  it  stays  low.  It  will  roll  down  the  valleys  or  follow  up  along 
the  valleys  with  the  wind.  It  will  stick  in  the  woods  and  hang  there. 
One  thing  that  wo  learned  in  the  war  was  that  the  safest  place  from 
a  gas  cloud  was  on  a  knoll  usually,  and  the  most  dangerous  place 
was  down  in  a  dugout. 

If  we  should  have  to  go  into  Mexico  and  did  not  want  to  kill  Mexi- 
cans but  wanted  to  protect  our  men  from  being  murdered  by  snipers 
who  would  be  on  every  housetop,  every  clump  of  trees,  and  behind 
every  bunch  of  rocks, we  could  take  the  tear  gas  and  chase  them  out 
with  it.  The  sniper  could  not  see  to  shoot,  and  he  will  get  out  if 
he  can  not  see  to  shoot.  As  I  understand  it,  nearlv  all  the  casualties 
in  the  Vera  Cruz  landing  in  1913  were  caused  by  snipers  from  the 
housetops.     Gas  is  the  one  thing  that  will  get  the  sniper. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  long  does  this  tear  gas  disable  a  man? 

Col.  Fries.  The  brombenzol  cyanide,  if  he  gets  a  good  dose  of  it, 
disables  him  probably  a  couple  of  hours.  His  eyes  will  be  red  and 
bother  him  a  little  after  that.  The  effect  may  be  a  little  longer  than 
that,  but  there  is  no  permanent  trouble  about  it  at  all. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Then  it  is  better  in  quelling  a  riot  than  a 
hose  ? 

Col.  Fries.  Absolutely.  If  a  man  can  not  see,  he  is  not  going  to 
riot  very  long. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  make  a  whole  army  burst  into  tears  ? 

Col.  Fries.  Yes;  if  we  catch  them  without  masks  we  can. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  did  you  get  your  commercial  supplies 
over  there? 

Col.  Fries.  In  the  fust  place  we  got  them,  as  1  said,  by  purchasing 
from  the  British  and  French,  and  we  got  them  only  under  great  diffi- 
culties, by  sending  our  own  men  to  England.  For  instance,  I  would 
order  an  officer  to  take  a  carload  of  masks  and  ride  it  until  he  got  it 
to  the  front  line.  Then  of  course  we  requisitioned  on  the  United 
States  as  we  began  to  build  up  production  here.  Then  we  began  to 
ease  off  on  our  orders,  for  it  got  increasingly  difficult  to  get  gas  sup- 
plies in  France.  One  of  the  great  benefits  the  Germans  derived  in 
their  drive  against  the  British  in  March  of  1918  was  their  capture  of 
a  large  supprv  of  British  gas  supplies.  The  British  told  us  at  first 
that  we  could  not  get  any  supplies,  but  we  told  them  that  we  simply 
had  to  have  them;  that  is,  enough  to  get  along  until  we  got  oui  own. 
We  simpty  took  the  whole  auestion  of  gas  supplies  in  our  own  hands 
and  sent  out  own  men.  We  could  not  depend  on  the  ordnance  or 
anybody  else,  for  I  knew,  regardless  of  "the  fact  that  I  was  supposed 
to  requisition  on  the  medical  department  foi  masks,  that  I  would 
personally  be  held  responsible  if  we  didn't  get  the  masks,  no  matter 
who  fell  down,  and  naturally  I  sent  my  own  men  to  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  Your  experience  has  demonstrated  to  you  that 
this  thing  is  of  such  vast  importance  that  it  ought  to  be  made  a 
separate  service? 

Col.  Fries.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  have  been  in  the  Engineer  Corps,  have 
you  not? 

Col.  Fries.  Yes;  for  more  than  19  years  before  I  went  into  the  gas 
service.  I  learned  gas  waifaie  under  the  stress  of  war,  where  a  man 
learns  probably  the  fastest  that  he  ever  learns. 
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Senator  Chambeblain.  As  an  ex-Engineer  officer  and  having:  had 
this  recent  experience  with  gas,  do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
transfer  this  service  to  the  Engineer  Corps,  and  if  not,  why? 

Col.  Fries.  I  think  it  woula  be  very  unwise.  I  am  a  tremendous 
admirer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  naturally.  If  a  given  Chief  of 
Engineers  would  organize  a  separate  section  and  put  men  in  it  and 
keep  them  there,  it  could  be  made  a  success,  but  if  when  that  chief 
went  out  the  next  chief  did  not  think  chemical  warfare  amounted  to 
very  much  and  wanted  several  of  those  good  officers  put  on  river  and 
harbor  work,  and  would  take  them  out  of  chemical  warfare,  then  it 
would  drift  right  down  hill.     It  is  an  entirely  separate  service. 

There  are,  in  my  opinion,  only  four  really  distinct  fighting  methods 
in  the  world  to-day,  outside  of  the  Navy.  You  have  the  Infantry, 
which  takes  in  the  machine  gun  and  the  tanks,  more  or  less;  you  have 
the  Artillery,  which  takes  in  seacoast,  field,  and  tanks  also;  you  have 
the  Air  Service,  which  is  distinct  unto  itself,  because  no  man  can  be 
trained  for  air  service  in  any  other  branch;  and  you  have  Chemical 
Warfare.  You  can  not  get  men  from  any  other  branch  of  the  service 
that  are  fit  for  chemical  warfare  until  you  have  trained  them  over.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  universal  services,  because  gas,  being,  as  I  said 
before,  heavier  than  air  and  drifting  with  the  wind,  goes  everywhere 
and  will  be  used  everywhere.  You  can  not  get  away  from  it  except 
by  using  a  gas  mask  or  fleeing.  For  such  an  important  and  entirely 
different  line  of  service  you  have  got  to  have  a  special  corps. 

Senator  Chambeblain.  What  do  you  think  of  detailing  men  for 
four-vear  periods  to  the  chemical  bureau  and  staff  ? 

CoL  Fries.  I  do  not  think  that  will  succeed.  I  am  absolutely 
certain  it  won't  succeed  as  well  as  a  separate,  permanent  corps. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  must  be  kept  in  mind,  and  that  is 
that  the  skillful  technical  man  must  know  wnat  the  line  is  trying  to 
do,  just  as  a  skillful  line  man  must  know  what  the  technical  services 
can  do.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  Gas  Service  in  France 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  fighting  gas  troops  that  were  under 
my  command,  so  far  as  equipping  and  training  were  concerned  (the 
actual  fighting,  of  course,  being  just  exactly  in  the  same  position  as 
with  the  artillery,  etc.,  i.  e.  unaer  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Army  corps  or  division  in  the  field).  The  whole  technical  training 
and  handling  of  the  officers  was  under  my  charge.  We  had  the  train- 
ing of  the  whole  Army  in  gas  defense.  The  gas  officers  who  went 
into  the  front  line  kept  in  constant  touch  with  the  infantrymen,  the 
artillerymen,  the  Tank  Corps  men,  and  the  aviation  men.  We  knew 
what  the  infantryman  was  thinking  of  in  the  front  line,  what  the  Tank 
Corps  man  was  thinking.  That  plan  must  be  carried  in  some  way  into 
the  staff  departments,  and  then  we  must  turn  right  around  and  get 
the  same  thing  into  the  line.  The  line  officer  must  understand  all 
about  gas  and  what  it  is  used  for  or  we  will  have  just  the  condition 
that  I  told  you  of  at  Montfaucon;  you  will  get  a  General  Staff  officer 
who  does  not  know  anything  about  gas,  and  he  won't  use  it,  and 
hundreds  of  lives  will  be  sacrificed. 

I  think  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  take  our  staff  officer  and  put  him 
out  in  the  line  for  one  year  out  of  five,  and  keep  constantly  before 
him  what  staff  departments  are  for.  As  we  told  our  men  who  were 
back  at  Tours,  tne   supply   headquarters  in   France,  "Your  only 
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reason  for  existence  is  to  keep  the  firing  line  going,  and  if  you  can 
not  do  that,  we  will  get  somebody  else."  The  staff  officer  must  know 
what  the  firing  line  is  doing. 

At  the  same  time  let  us  take  our  infantryman,  our  cavalryman, 
and  our  artilleryman  for  a  year  and  put  him  with  the  gas  service, 
with  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  the  other  staff  departments  so 
he  will  know  their  work.  If  our  generals  are  not  trained  broadly, 
they  are  going  to  use  engineers  at  places  where  they  should  have 
used  artillery. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  the  suggestion  of  Gen.  Sibert  is 
that  really  he  would  be  a  liaison  officer  and  teach  the  line  just 
exactly  wnat  the  chemical  warfare  was  doing,  to  keep  them  in  touch 
with  each  other. 

Col.  Fries.  Yes,  but  he  should  go  there  with  the  very  fixed  idea 
that  he  must  learn  what  they  are  doing,  too.  For  three  and  one- 
half  years  I  was  instructor  in  military  engineering  in  the  Engineer 
School.  One  of  my  duties  was  to  instruct  with  regard  to  warships 
and  sea  power,  and  the  first  year  I  spent  three  weeks  with  the  Navy. 
I  had  to.  I  could  not  talk  to  the  students  about  sea  power  without 
going  out  and  getting  in  touch  with  it,  and  I  believe  I  got  a  better 
idea  of  how  the  Navy  thought  with  regard  to  fortifications  and 
what  we  had  to  do  to  protect  against  fleets,  than  I  could  have  gotten 
in  a  year  in  any  other  way.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  sending  your 
staff  officer  to  the  line  and  your  line  officer  back  to  your  staff.  You 
must  get  right  into  the  "leer'  of  that  other  service,  and  we  have 
got  to  have  a  general  staff,  then,  that  will  coordinate  and  encourage 
that  training,  and  that  will  try  to  breed  harmony  and  cooperation 
throughout  Qvery  branch  of  the  Army,  for  it  the  General  Staff  does 
not  try  to  teach  harmony  and  cooperation,  the  opposite  inevitably 
occurs. 

Senator  Sutherland'.  Are  you  in  favor  of  abolishing  gas  war- 
fare entirely,  as  being  so  inhumane  that  it  should  not  Be  used  by 
civilized  nations  ? 

Col.  Fries.  No.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  the  most  humane.  Our 
death  rate  shows  it.  The  measure  of  humanity  of  any  implement 
of  war  is  the  percentage  of  deaths  to  all  battle  casualties.  In  other 
words,  if  25  men  out  of  100  die  from  bullets,  I  call  that  a  more 
inhumane  method  than  using  gas,  where  only  3  out  of  100  die. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  absence  of  maiming  is  another  element? 

Col.  Fries.  The  absence  of  maiming  is  another  element.  That  is 
still  on  the  other  side.  I  might  say  that  there  have  been  a  great 
many  statements  given  out  that  this  or  that  man  has  gotten  tubercu- 
losis from  being,  gassed.  We  are  verv  greatly  interested  in  that,  and 
we  are  trying  very  hard  to  run  that  (Town,  but  we  are  not  finding  any 
evidence  that  such  statements  are  true.  In  fact,  in  a  report  sub- 
mitted by  American  medical  officers  who  had  examined  some  2,000 
men  who  were  being  demobilized  and  who  had  been  gased,  it  was 
stated  as  a  conclusion  that  gassed  men  showed  no  increased  tendency 
to  tuberculosis,  nor  any  increased  tendency  to  open  up  old  tubercular 
wounds,  and  it  appeared  that  gas  cases  as  a  whole  would  become 
completely  convajescent. 

We  are  following  that  with  a  great  deal  of  care  now.  If  we  get  3 
per  cent  death  rate  from  gas  and  25  from  bullets  and  high  explosives, 
we  would  have  to  have  seven  or  eight  times  as  many  getting  tubercu- 
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losis  as  they  do  crippled  and  maimed,  to  have  gas  warfare  be  as 
deadly  as  bullets,  and  there  is  not  a  chance  in  the  world  that  we  will 
get  such  a  proportion. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  get  25  per  cent  killed  from  bullets, 
and  you  get  3  per  cent  injured  by  gases  ?    Only  the  25  per  cent  are 
unfitted  Tor  duty,   those  who  are  injured  by  bullets.     What  per 
eentage  of  those  injured  by  gases  are  rendered  inefficient? 

Col.  Fries.  They  are  put  out  of  the  line  for  probably  an  average 
period  of  three  months — that  is,  those  who  return.  In  other  words, 
you  break  up  a  campaign  by  putting  them  out  temporarily. 

I  think  the  general  idea  over  there  was  that  gased  men  as  a  whole 
who  came  back  to  the  line  were  out  of  the  line  from  three  to  four 
months. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Thirty  per  cent  of  an  army  ? 

Col.  Fries.  Those  were  the  figures  as  near  as  I  could  get  at  it 
when  I  left  France — that  is,  that  nearly  30  per  cent  of  our  total 
casualties  were  gas  cases.     It  may  run  lower. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  only  3  per  cent  were  killed  ? 

Col.  Fries.  Yes.     The  indication  is  that  the  death  rate  may  be 
only  about  half  of  that.     That  is,  the  battle  rate  would  be  very  much 
less  than   I  have  estimated.     But  that  is  only  an  indication.     I- 
would  not  want  to  state  it  positively. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  the  development  of  the  gas  mask  is  it 
not  possible  that  after  a  while  gases  would  be  ineffective  as  an  offen- 
sive weapon  ?  If  for  instance,  we  develop  gases  and  our  opponents 
develop  a  mask  wrhich  actually  protects  a  man  against  all  forms  of 
gas,  then  gas  warfare  becomes  ineffective  ? 

Col.  Fries.  A  mustard  gas  burns  the  body.  Those  burns  take 
from  six  weeks  to  two  months  to  heal  up.  The  man  is  out  of  the  line 
from  two  to  three  months.  You  can  not  protect  him  by  a  mask. 
You  could  perhaps  protect  him  with  protective  clothing,  but  suppose 
we  get  perfect  protection,  the  burden  that  you  put  upon  an  army 
forced  to  wrear  gas-proof  clothing,  to  wear  the  mask,  to  aisinfect  shell 
holes,  and  all  of  that,  is  one  of  the  greatest  burdens  you  could  put 
on  a  war  machine,  and  as  I  said  before,  since  physical  vigor  is  the 
greatest  asset,  the  reduction  in  physical  vigor  alpne  would  pay  for 
all  we  would  ever  spend  on  it. 

But  you  can  not  give  perfect  protection.  If  a  man  has  been  care- 
less of  his  mask  and  injures  it  he  is  a  casualty;  if  he  loses  his  mask, 
he  is  a  casualty;  and  if  he  goes  to  sleep  or  fools  around  carelessly,  he  is 
a  casualty.  The  British  report  their  records  of  casualties  among  Ger- 
mans showed  that,  even  when  the  Germans  knew  a  gas  cloud  was 
coming,  they  had  pretty  nearly  10  per  cent  casualties  among  those  in 
front  of  the  cloud,  because  of  defective  masks,  panic  in  the  darkness 
of  night,  or  through  loss  of  masks.  In  other  words,  there  was  pretty 
nearly  10  per  cent  loss  among  Germans  close  up  to  a  cloud  of  gas, 
even  when  they  knew  it  was  coming. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  Germans  wrere  terribly  afraid  of  gases, 
were  they  not  ? 

Col.  Fries.  Yes.  The  more  highly  civilized  people  are  and  the 
finer  their  feelings,  the  more  they  can  stand  up  to  the  horrors  of  war. 
This  war  showed  us  that,  far  from  the  savage  being  the  man  who 
could  stand  the  hardships  of  war  best,  he  was  the  poorest.  The 
Indian  Ghurka  and  our  own  Negroes,  and  French  Negroes  from 
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Morocco,  could  not  stand  up  under  the  strain  of  artillery  fire  in  the 
trenches  in  comparison  with  white  men.  We  practically  had  to 
take  them  out  of  there  for  that  reason.  And  the  more  highly  civilized 
a  man  is  the  better  he  can  stand  up  under  the  strain. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  mental  control? 

Col.  Fries.  That  is  mental  control.  Ingenuity  is  another  big  A 
factor  in  gas  warfare.  It  is  the  most  scientific  fighting  thing  we 
have,  because  you  have  got  to  take  into  consideration  so  many  ele- 
ments. You  have  got  to  consider  your  ground,  its  shape,  its  verdure, 
the  air,  the  moisture,  your  sun,  and  your  clouds,  day  or  night.  It  is 
the  most  technical  of  all  of  them,  and  it  provides  for  the  greatest 
exercise  of  ingenuity,  and  our  gas  boys  were  outguessing  the  Boche 
by  the  time  we  got  to  the  Argonne.  And  in  the  future  that  will 
give  an  ingenious  nation  an  advantage  always,  and  as  we  are  a  most 
ingenious  nation,  why  should  we  give  up  gas  even  if  others  want  to? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Gen.  \larch  thinks  it  is  a  cruel  form  of 
warfare,  killing  women  and  children  with  it. 

Col.  Fries.  I  saw  a  statement  recently  in  the  papers  that  196 

{>eople  were  killed  and  some  two  or  three  hundred  wounded  by  the 
ong-range  gun  which  fired  upon  Paris  from  40  to  60  miles  away. 
Other  hundreds  were  killed  and  wounded  by  airplane  bombs  m 
Dunkirk,  Boulogne,  Paris,  London,  and  all  over  France.  If  you 
rule  gas  out  because  you  occasionally  kill  an  innocent  bystander, 
then  you  must  rule  out  all  forms  of  warfare. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  agree  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  there  were  occasions  when  it  was  used 
by  the  Germans  with  deliberate  intent  to  kill  civilians.  I  suppose 
that  is  the  thing  that  horrified  so  many  people. 

Col.  Fries.  They  evidently  did  bombing  with  high  explosives  in 
the  same  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  case  I  heard  of  to  any 
considerable  extent  was  mustard  gas  shelling  of  Armentieres.  * 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  over  hear  of  the  shelling  of  the  French 
village  of  Bohain?     That  was  not  mustard  gas,  though. 

Col.  Fries.  No;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  one  of  the  first  intact  French  towns  which 
the  British  captured  back  of  the  German  lines.  It  was  so  far  back 
of  the  line  that  it  had  not  been  injured  by  shell  fire,  and  there  were 
700  French  people  there.  When  the  British  and  Americans  drove 
the  German  Army  out,  the  Germans  stood  off  some  distance  and 
gas  shelled  the  town,  merely  for  t3ie  purpose  of  injuring  the  civilians. 
When  the  British  and  Americans  got  into  the  town,  there  were 
several  hundred  casualties. 

Col.  Fries.  You  can  not  help  that.  If  savages  will  fight  in  that 
way,  the  only  thing  is  to  go  back  at  them  harder  than  ever.  I  think 
the  Germans  feared  gas  more  at  the  end  of  the  war  than  they  did 
any  other  one  thing,  because  it  is  one  of  the  two  things  the  Germans 
asked  the  allied  powers  not  to  use.     The  other  was  airplane  bombing. 

The  Chairman.  The  Germans  started  them  both? 

Col.  Fries.  Yes,  sir.     The  German  found  that  the  American  pro-  i 
duct  ion  of  gas  was  five  times  what  his  was,  and  would  soon  be  twenty 
times,  and  he  did  not  like  the  looks  of  it,  and  I  don't  blame  him. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Don't  vou  think  the  time  is  coming  when 
the  nations  will  agree  not  to  use  these  deadly  gases? 
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Col.  Fries.  I  think  the  more  deadly  they  are,  the  sooner  the  time 
will  come  when  we  will  quit  all  fighting.  If  we  could  make  war  so 
terrible  that  there  would  not  be  any  chance  for  it  to  last  more  than 
five  or  ten  minutes,  then  they  would  stop  all  wars. 

Hie  Chairman.  But  the  history  of  the  development  of  warlike 
appliances  shows  that  the  defense  manages  to  keep  pace  with  the 
offense. 

Col.  Fries.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Or  pretty  nearly  so. 

Col.  Fries.  But  it  also  shows  that  the  man  who  pjushes  the  offense 
the  hardest  is  the  one  who  always  wins  eventually,  if  he  can  keej>  on 
pushing.  It  shows  that  we  can  not  depend  on  defense  alone  against 
gas,  because  if  we  have  not  got  gas  to  use  in  offense,  the  other  man 
is  going  to  eventually  get  the  advantage,  other  things  being  equal. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions,  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  Colonel.     Your  talk  has  been  very  interesting. 

Whereupon,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  chairman. 
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PHILANDER  C.  KNOX,  Pennsylvania.  MORRIS  8HEPPARD,  Texas. 

IRVINE  L.  LENROOT,  Wisconsin.  J.  C.  W.  BECKnAM,  Kentucky. 

SELDEN  P.  SPENCER,  Missouri.  WILLIAM  F.  KIR  BY,  Arkansas. 

ARTHUR  CAPPER,  Kansas.  KENNETH  D.  McKELLAR,  Tennessee. 

R.  E.  Devendorf,  Clerk. 
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TUESDAY,  AUGUST  26,  1919. 

United  States  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at 
2.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James 
W.  Wadsworth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman) ,  Sutherland,  New,  Cham- 
berlain, and  Thomas. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  WILLIAM  G.  HAAN,  UNITED  STATES 

ARMY. 

The  Chairman.  General,  give  your  full  name  and  rank  to  the 
reporter. 

Gen.  Haan.  William  G.  Haan,  Major  General,  United  States 
Army. 

Tfie  Chairman.  And  will  you  state  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee your  assignments  during  the  war  with  Germany,  starting  out 
where  the  outbreak  of  the  war  found  you  % 

Gen.  Haan.  I  was  in  command  of  the  coast  defense  of  eastern 
New  York  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  from  where  I  was  sent  to 
Texas  in  August,  1917,  and  assigned  in  September  to  the  command 
of  the  Thirty-second  Division. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  division  was  made  up  of  what  troops? 

Gen.  Haan.  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  troops  of  the  National 
Guard.  I  trained  the  division  there  until  the  latter  part  of  January, 
1918,  when  it  was  ordered  to  New  York  for  shipment  to  France, 
and  arrived  in  France  early  in  March;  made  a  replacement  division 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  into  a  combat  division;  trained  for  a  short 
period  of  about  four  weeks  in  a  training  area,  and  then  was  sent  to 
the  front,  arriving  near  Belfort,  near  the  Swiss  border,  on  the  15th  of 
May,  where  the  division  was  put  in  the  front  line,  relieving  French 
troops.  I  with  mv  staff  was  there  for  a  month  in  an  educational 
capacity,  and  not  m  command,  until  the  15th  of  June,  1918,  when  I 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  my  own  division  and  a  French 
division.  I  commanded  these  two  divisions  in  the  line  until  the 
18th  of  July,  when  my  division  was  withdrawn  and  sent  to  the 
Marne,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  there  with  the  French  Sixth 
Army,  we  were  sent  from  there  to  the  west  front  with  the  Tenth 
French  Army  in  another  battle,  and  then  the  Meuse-Argonne,  with 
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the  First  American  Army  in  another  battle,  and  there  we  were 
November  11th,  on  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

On  November  21st  I  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  theJSeventh 
Corps,  which  was  moved  into  Germany  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
Army  of  Occupation,  remained  there  for  five  months,  until  I  was 
ordered  home  again  with  my  division.  Since  arrival  here  I  have 
been  assigned  as  director  of  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  J 
Staff. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  section  in  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces'  staff  does  the  War  Plans  Division  of  this  staff  correspond  ( 

Gen.  Haan.  Thev  call  it  over  there  the  G-3  or  operations  division. 

The  Chairman.  Its  functions  are  approximately  the  same? 

Gen.  Haan.  They  are  approximately  the  same;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  before  us,  General,  two  or  three  bills, 
and  a  good  many  more  proposals  that  are  not  yet  put  into  print, 
affecting;  the  military  policy  of  the  country,  and  one  of  them,  perhaps, 
we  would  like  to  ask  you  about  first,  is  the  so-called  War  Depart- 
ment bill.  The  committee  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  express 
your  opinion  of  the  provisions  in  it  that  you  think  are  the  most  im- 
portant and  significant,  and  discuss  it  in  any  way  you  see  fit. 

Gen.  Haan.  There  are  some  important  provisions  in  this  bill, 
modifying  our  military  policy,  and  with  few  exceptions,  I  think,  are 
based  upon  correct  principles. 

I  think  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  state  that  this  bill  had  been  pre- 
pared before  I  had  anything  to  do  with  the  War  Plans  Division,  and 
therefore  I  had  no  part  in  its  preparation.  My  views,  as  I  express 
them,  are  the  result  of  my  own  study  and  experience. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  makes  a  considerable  modification  in  the 
organization,  generally  speaking,  in  that  it  authorizes  the  President 
to  change  details  of  organization  which  heretofore  he  has  not  had 
authority  to  make,  such  as  difference  in  the  size  of  companies,  bat- 
talions, regiments,  brigades,  divisions,  and  corps;  and  also  such 
modifications  within  staff  departments  as  do  not  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  law  given  in  the  later  sections  of  the  bill  constituting 
these  staff  departments. 

1  consider  this  a  very  great  improvement  over  what  we  have  had 
before,  but  I  still  think  it  too  inelastic.  I  believe  that  the  Commander 
in  Chief  ought  to  be  given  much  more  power  of  organization.  Once 
the  size  of  the  Military  Establishment  has  been  determined,  the 
number  of  officers  and  specialists  of  all  kinds  in  the  various  grades, 
I  beleieve  that  the  best  organization  would  be  accomplished  if  the 
entire  organization  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
That  would  be  my  ideal  provision.  1  understand,  of  course,  that 
there  are  various  objections  to  such  wide  authority  being  given  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  but  in  time  of  war  we  have  to  come  to  that, 
because  so  many  things  can  not  be  foreseen.  All  the  difficulties  that 
arise  in  war  can  not  be  foreseen,  and  while,  as  I  have  said,  I  consider 
the  section  as  it  stands  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  more  efficient 
organization,  I  would  like  to  go  much  further. 

The  Chairman.  Your  suggestion  would  be  that  Congress  would  < 
merely  fix  the  maximum  strength  of  the  Army,  officers  and  enlisted 
men? 

Gen.  Haan.  That  would  be  the  ideal  provision,  to  permit  then  the 
most  efficient  organization  to  be  made  by  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Then  you  would  not  need  all  of  this 
legislation,  were  that  power  given  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  No,  sir.  A  great  part  of  this  legislation  would  then 
be  unnecessary. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Chamberlain,  do  you  remember  that 
section  in  the  national  defense  act  that  we  were  discussing  yes- 
terday with  Gen.  Sibert  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Section  5,  about  the  duties  of  the  Gener  1 
Staff? 

The  Chairman.  No.  That  provision  whereby  the  President  under 
the  national  defense  act  coula  change  the  size  of  the  units  in  the 
Army  from  time  to  time. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  1  do  not  recall  that  section.  Yos,  it  is 
the  end  of  section  1,  is  it  not?  I  refer  to  section  1,  in  which  it  is 
said  that: 

Nothing  herein  contained,  however,  shall  prevent  the  President  from  increasing 
or  decreasing  the  number  of  organizations  prescribed  for  the  typical  brigades,  divi- 
sions, and  Army  Corps,  or  from  prescribing  new  and  different  organizations  and 
personnel  as  the  efficiency  of  the  service  may  require. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  think,  Senator,  that  refers  to  the  larger  units  of 
brigades,  divisions,  and  Army  Corps.  As  I  recall  it,  the  national 
defense  act  prescribes  typical  organizations  and  recognizes  the  Army 
Corps  as  an  organization.  Before  that  we  had  what  we  called  the 
field  army. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  So  that  the  President  under  that  act  had 
the  power,  within  certain  limitations,  to  change  the  form  of  organi- 
zations? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes.  This  rives  him  wider  limits  and  permits  him 
to  deal  with  smaller  units  down  to  and  including  the  company.  Do 
you  want  me  to  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  General. 

Gen.  Haan.  Section  3  of  the  proposed  bill  covers  a  General  Staff 
Corps.  I  think  that  it  was  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  that 
we  nave  really  come  to  a  realization  of  the  necessity  of  General  Staff 
coordination  and  control. 

You,  gentlemen,  will  remember  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
we  had  but  a  few  General  Staff  officers,  and  only  a  part  of  those 
were  in  Washington.  When  Gen.  Pershing  went  to  Europe  he  took 
with  him  a  small  number  of  selected  General  Staff  officers.  When 
they  arrived  on  the  other  side  and  studied  the  control  of  the  allied 
armies  in  such  enormous  numbers  they  soon  realized  that  armies  of 
such  size  can  not  operate  under  the  old  system  of  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent action  of  what  they  call  there  the  "  services/ '  With  combat 
troops  the  Staff  functions  group  themselves  under  four  heads,  (1) 
corafcat  operations,  (2)  inteuijgence  (all  manner  of  information  about 
the  enemy).  (3)  personnel  (including  replacements),  (4)  supply  of 
all  kinds,  including  the  several  staff  supply  departments  and  serv- 
ices. Gen.  Perehing  found  it  desirable  to  add  (5)  a  training  division. 
This  latter  is  in  the  War  Department  Staff  included  in  the  War 
Plan  Division.  The  combat  operations  division  is  the  one  that 
during  battle  engages  the  entire  attention  of  the  commander.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  commander  in  the  sense  of  a  division,  because 
tfiat  is  the  largest  unit  I  commanded  in  battle,  and  somehow  or 
other  one  must  visualize  irom  experience.     In  the  United  States, 
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when  I  started  to  train  my  division,  I  found  that  with  a  tota1  lack  oi 
a  proper  stafi  system  I  had  to  give  at  least  70  per  cent  of  my  time  to 
administration,  to  the  clothing,  food  and  supply,  the  organization 
and  equipment  01  the  various  units  of  my  division.  When  I  got  to 
the  otner  side  I  got  the  assistance  of  some  experienced  officers  who 
had  been  through  the  staff  schools.  I  had  assigned  to  my  division 
three  General  Staff  officers  who  understood  the  system  of  supply  and  4 
the  system  of  operations  generally,  and  before  the  end  of  the  training  " 
period  and  the  time  my  division  went  into  the  front  line,  I  could 
give  95  per  cent  oi  my  time  to  the  operations  in  the  very  front  where 
the  fighting  was  going  on,  and  you  can  readily  see  what  a  relief  that 
brings  to  a  commander.  The  commander  makes  his  plan  of  maneu- 
ver tor  battle.  His  great  anxiety  is  to  see  that  the  front  line  operates 
correctly.  In  fact,  everything  back  of  that  line  is  for  the  purpose  ot 
supplying  that  line  with  everything  that  is  needed. 

Now,  the  commander  makes  his  plan  of  maneuver,  his  plan  of 
action,  in  a  general  way.  That,  then,  is  handed  to  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
his  principal  executive,  who  in  turn  divides  it  between  his  three 
principal  assistants,  who  handle  the  great  departments  under  him; 
first,  the  one  to  fight;  the  second  one  to  get  in  all  the  possible  infor- 
mation of  the  enemy,  or  the  intelligence;  and  the  third,  to  coordinate 
the  great  problem  of  supply. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  must  consider  the  one  that  handles  the 
personnel,  the  replacements.  Then,  when  this  general  plan  of  the 
commander  is  laid  before  the  staff,  the  branches  of  staff  work  out  the 
details,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  and  I  found  that  with  an  experienced 
staff  officer  in  control  of  all  the  supply  departments,  transportation 
departments,  medical  department,  tor  evacuations,  etc.,  I  found  that 
my  ammunition  dumps  or  parks,  the  food-supply  dumps,  field  hos- 
pitals dressing  stations,  railhead,  and  the  transportation  system  to 
bring  all  manner  of  supplies  to  the  proper  places  to  carry  out  the 

Flan  of  operations,  that  I  had  made,  gave  me  no  concern  whatever, 
got  to  depending  so  much  upon  this  perfect  staff  work  in  the  rear 
that  I  could  give  my  whole  time  to  the  front  while  the  battle  was 
going  on. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Was  that  your  own  staff,  or  was  that  the 
general  staff  under  Gen.  Pershing? 

Gen.  Haan.  The  controlling  staff  was  the  general  staff,  the  three 
general  staff  officers  that  were  assigned  to  me  when  I  got  to  France. 
When  the  command  was  drawn  out  of  battle  for  reorganization  and 
training  the  operations  staff  took  over  the  training.  The  commander 
himself  probably  has  noticed  some  deficiencies  which  he  points  out 
in  a  general  memorandum  for  the  chief  of  staff,  who  then  takes  it  up 
with  the  training  section,  and  they  take  up  the  matter  of  correcting 
what  deficiencies  were  found,  and  in  that  manner  the  commander  is 
left  free  to  visit  his  various  units  and  keep  in  personal  touch  with 
the  personnel  and  observe  the  progress  of  their  training. 

I  find,  since  my  assignment  here  in  Washington,  that  the  general 
staff  organization  is  in  general  principles  the  same  as  that  we  had  in 
Europe.  It  was  evolved  from  that,  and  it  wTas  evolved,  I  think,  in  a 
sense,  from  necessity,  on  account  of  the  enormous  problems  that 
were  involved,  the  enormous  problems  of  supply;  so  that  the  country 
was  no  longer  able  to  furnish  to  each  department  calling  for  sup- 
plies the  amount  of  supplies  it  needed,  when  more  than  one  or  two 
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or  three  departments  called  in  the  same  locality,  perhaps  from  the 
same  producers,  and  therefore  they  had  to  get  somebody  in  general 
charge  who  could  direct  the  various  departments  when  and  where 
these  supplies  could  be  obtained,  without  interfering  with  other  de- 
partments, and  to  get  them  at  the  proper  time,  both  in  manufacture 
and  in  shipment,  so  that  they  would  arrive  at  the  theater  of  opera- 
tions in  the  order  that  they  were  needed. 

1  do  not  think  anything  in  the  whole  Army  organization  has  been 
so  clearly  shown  as  the  necessity  of  a  thoroughly  trained  geneial  staff. 
In  that  connection  I  think  I  would  like  to  read  from  an  address  de- 
livered by  Gen.  W.  W.  Atterbury,  vice  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.,  who  was  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Army,  and  Director 
General  of  Transportation  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
He  was  not  a  general  staff  officer.  He  was  in  charge  of  what  we 
call  a  "  service.  The  Transportation  Department  in  tho  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  was  a  very  important  one,  as  you  can  see,  from 
the  fact  that  we  had  to  build  our  terminals:  we  had  to  build  a  large 
amount  of  railwav:  and  our  line  of  communication  across  France, 
the  way  most  of  our  supplies  had  to  go,  was  approximately  600  miles 
long. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  He  went  in  from  civil  life? 

Gen.  Haan.  He  went  in  from  civil  life,  yes.     This  is  what  he  says: 

As  never  before,  the  war  touches  every  person  and  industry.  National  preparedness 
necessitates  the  coordination  of  Army,  Navy  and  industry.  A  limited  coordination 
of  Army  and  Navy  now  exists;  but  no  machinery  has  been  provided  to  reach  the  almost 
unlimited  resources  of  material,  supply  and  personnel  of  industry. 

A    NATIONAL   POLICY    OF   DEFENSE    REQUIRED. 

In  order  to  insure  the  reilization  of  all  the  above,  in  their  correct  proportion,  and 
to  prepare  a  successful  defense,  it  seems  to  me  essential  that  what  might  be  called  a 
national  defense  board  be  organized  and  a  complete  national  policy  decided  upon. 
which  will  then  permit  each  to  proceed  along  its  own  lines. 

The  above  to  the  business  man  would  seem  so  axiomatic  as  to  make  it  unnecessary 
to  prove. 

I  am  not  competent  to  speak  on  the  future  of  the  Navy;  and  you  who  so  loyally 
carried  on  at  home  are  better  able  than  I  to  speak  on  the  future  organization  of  industry 
ag  it  relates  to  national  defense. 

There  are,  however,  certain  factors  in  the  development  of  the  Army,  elemental  in 
character,  nevertheless  essential  to  its  successful  future. 

It  is  on  these  elemental  factors  that  I  want  to  speak  to-night.  What  1  have  to  say 
are  the  results  of  my  observation  following  nearlv  two  veare  of  close  contact  with  the 
American  Army — for  all  of  whom  I  have  a  great  svmpathv;  for  a  very  large  proportion  a 
high  regard;  and  for  manv  a  deep  affection — the  suggestions  of  a  business  man  to 
business  men — and  most  fittingly  m  that  keystone  of  national  unity  and  safety— the 
Union  League  of  Philadelphia. 

Our  ultimate  need  will  be  the  entire  man-power  of  the  nation ;  our  primary  need  an 
organization  sufficient  to  prevent  an  hostile  landing,  or  to  immediatelv  carrv  war  into 
an  enemy  country — such  an  organization  being  so  elastic  as  will  permit  the  gradual 
and  efficient  mobilization  of  our  ultimate  need. 

In  the  past  our  Regular  Army  has  been,  unfortunately,  so  subject  to  political 
influence  that,  despite  the  earnest  efforts  of  able  secretaries  practically  all  good, 
remedial  and  constructs  e  legislation  has  been  emasculitel  by  that  bane  of  nitionul 
legislation — the  rider. 

NECESSITY   FOR   A   GENERAL   STAFF. 

The  departments  and  corps  ha^  e  been  so  utilized  as  to  strengthen  one  department  or 
advance  individuals  at  the  expense  of  the  e'Fciency  of  the  Armv  as  a  whole.  The 
outbreak  of  the  war  found  us  with  department  and  corp-»  organizations,  each  working 
out  its  own  salvation,  with  but  limited  regard  to  the  other.  A  General  StdtT  had  been 
provided*  but  so  limited  as  to  personnel  and  use  as  to  ha\  e  made  it  impossible  t>  ha"\  e 
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met  the  situation  with  proper  plans  of  organization,  etc.,  to  face  what  was  the  in- 
7vitble;  nor  to  coordinate  the  work  of  existing  corps  and  departments,  even  if  the 
preparation  of  such  necessary  plans  had  been  permitted  by  higher  authority. 

The  great  lesson  that  should  be  learned  from  this  war  is  the  necessity  of  the  General 
Staff.  Its  authority  should  be  absolute,  and  all  corps  and  departments  should  function 
under  it. 

We  in  France  struggled  along,  each  department  striving  to  do  its  share — oftentimes 
unintentionally  working  against  each  other — while  general  headquarters  gradually 
evolved  a  General  Staff  organization — a  compromise  between  the  French  and  the 
English,  adapted  as  far  as  possible  to  our  national  characteristics  and  with  as  little 
violation  of  regulations  as  possible. 

A   DIFFICULT  PROCESS    OF   EVOLUTION. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  brigade  and  division  commanders  is,  I  am  satisfied,  directly 
traceable  to  the  effect  following  the  separation  from  their  commands  of  many  of  the 
young  and  able  officers  for  General  Staff  work.  The  General  Staff  was  the  essential, 
but  the  divisions  and  brigades,  particularly  those  that  came  over  in  the  early  period 
of  the  war,  had  to  suffer.    This  was  necessary  and  inevitable. 

It  was  not  until  the  General  Staff  functioned  properly  that  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Force  as  a  whole  did  its  best  work.  About  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed  the 
nnchine  was  working  smoothly.  Notwithstanding  this  fact  there  were  changes  in  the 
organization  under  discussion,  particularly  that  of  the  General  Staff,  as  a  result  of  the 
experience  we  had  thus  far  obtained. 

The  various  corps  and  departments  have  been  so  increased  and  their  scope  so 
expanded  as  to  become,  under  existing  conditions,  almost  impossible  of  being  properly 
administered.  Under  the  General  Staff  the  number  could  be  materially  reduced  ani 
administration  simplified. 

WHOLE   NATION   MUST   FUNCTION   IN   WAR. 

Modern  warfare  is  essentially  applied  science  and  intimately  associated  in  all  of  its 
various  phases  with  our  industrial  and  commercial  life.  To  be  effective,  all  the  energy 
of  the  Nation  must  be  so  organized  in  time  of  peace  as  to  function  properly  in  time  of 
war.    This  is  essentially  a  function  of  the  General  Staff. 

You  at  home  were  having  your  own  difficulties,  which  largely  could  have  been 
avoided  if  there  had  been  available  a  General  Staff  of  sufficient  size  and  thoroughly 
trained.  It  would  not  have  been  necessarv  to  resort  to  civilian  organizations  such  as 
the  Aircraft  Hoard,  the  Shipping  Board,  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  many  other 
improvised  organizations,  because  a  proper  General  Staff  would  have  embraced  such 
duties. 

AMERICANS   SHOULD   KNOW  THEIR   ARMY. 

May  I  ask  your  consideration  for  the  moment  also  of  another  phase  of  the  question — 
that  is,  the  relationship  between  the  Army  and  the  civilian.  My  own  case  is,  I  think, 
fairly  typical. 

When  I  vent  abroad  I  had  had  no  previous  military  experience,  and  no  close,  per- 
sonal touch  with  the  Armv  itself.  I  knew  but  few  Regular  Armv  officers,  and  none 
sufficiently  intimately  to  call  him  by  his  first  name.  I  knew  there  was  an  Army,  yes; 
but  of  its  aims,  ambitions,  and  life  I  knew  nothing. 

I  was  either  to  help,  and  they  were  anxious  to  have  me,  but  for  months  it  seemed  as 
if  every  action  taken  and  every  move  made  was  misconstrued — just  as  often  in  the 
dark  hours  it  seemed  to  me  that  mv  help  was  not  wanted.  All  of  this  disappeared 
later  as  a  result  of  association  and  of  a  mutual  knowledge  and  of  common  aims. 

As  I  look  back  on  it,  and  in  the  ultimate  analysis  the  fault  was  my  own,  in  common 
with  that  of  practically  all  other  citizens  of  our  great  country — and  a  national  fault  of 
taking  no  personal  interest  whatever  in  our  Government  nor  its  agencies — a  national 
fault  which  must  be  corrected  if  we  are  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  our  free  institutions. 

As  a  result  of  our  experience  in  this  particular  line,  we  have  re- 
organized our  staff  schools,  and  we  have  now  a  tentative  course  pre- 
scribed for  the  coming  year,  over  which  my  division  has  general 
supervision,  looking  to  developing  officers  who  will  have  such  know- 
ledge as  to  handle  the  problems  that  are  outlined  by  Gen.  Atterbury. 

At  Fort  Leavenwortn  we  have  a  staff  school  that  will  develop  offi- 
cers capable  of  taking  charge  in  the  field,  as  combat  staff  officers;  but 
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we  have  had  no  school  heretofore  that  has  developed  general  staff 
officers,  who  understand  the  difficult  problem  of  handling  general 
staff  work  in  Washington. 

That  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  work  that  we  have  for  the  general 
staff,  and  the  General  Staff  College  that  will  be  established  at  the 
War  College  Building  here  on  September  2  has  the  duty  mainly  of 
developing  that  class  of  officers,  a  class  of  officers  which  will  have 
studied  the  larger  problems  and  will  know  how  to  properly  connect 
up  the  War  Department  with  the  armies  in  the  field  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  great  industries  of  the  country  that 
would  have  to  produce  the  supplies  equipment  and  munitions  needed 
for  the  Army. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Would  you  have  the  general  staff  a  perman- 
ent corps  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  No,  sir;  I  would  not.  I  think  it  is  essential — well,  I 
would  not  say  positively  to  that  effect,  either.  It  does  not  make  so 
much  difference  whether  it  is  a  permanent  corps  or  not,  provided 
general  staff  officers  are  frequently  assigned  to  actual  command  of 
troops,  to  have  experience  in  command.  They  must  have  experience 
in  command,  or  they  can  not  understand  the  real  needs  of  troops  or 
the  real  general  staff  functions.  I  would  prefer  not  to  have  any 
permanent  corps,  for  the  reason  that  any  permanent  corps  is  liable 
to  develop  in  some  percentage  of  the  personnel  qualities  tnat  are  not 
suitable  tor  the  work  in  hand,  and  in  a  permanent  corps  it  is  rather 
<iifficult  to  substitute  other  officers  for  them.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  perhaps  that  I  stated  in  the  beginning  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Armv  authorized  without  organization,  and  let  the  Commander  in 
Chief  make  the  organization,  and  then  those  difficulties  would  dis- 
appear. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  When  you  speak  of  the  Commander  in 
(?hief  making  the  organization,  it  is  really  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
organization  making  the  organization,  because  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  who  is  the  President,  could  not  do  that  work. 

Gen.  Haan.  It  would  be  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  War  by 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  but  the  study  for  such  recommendations  would  be 
carefullv  made  by  the  assistants  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  who  in  turn 
would  f>e  assisted  by  the  working  sections  in  their  divisions,  the 
members  of  these  sections  are  in  constant  consultation  with  the  vari- 
ous branches  and  staff  corps,  and  on  the  whole  a  continuity  of  policy 
will  be  assured  as  the  best  interests  of  the  service  demand. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  believe  your  idea  goes  probably  further 
than  anv  other  officer  here,  because  under  vour  view  of  it  vou  would 
simply  have  Congress  fix  the  number  of  men  and  practically  turn  over 
the  organization  to  the  Commander  in  Chief? 

Gen.  Haan.  That  would  be,  in  my  view,  the  ideal  provision. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  refer  it  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  for 
determining  whether  or  not  the  General  Staff  should  be  a  permanent 
corps,  or  maintained  bv  detail? 

Gen.  Haan.  Well,  that  I  would  leave  to  him,  naturally,  because 
there  would  be  no  permanent  staff  in  such  a  case,  there  would  not  be 
any  staff  prescribed  by  legislation.  If  one  is  prescribed  I  should 
prefer  not  to  have  it  permanent. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  not  that  policy,  then,  likely  change 
with  the  different  chiefs  of  staff? 
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Gen.  Haan.  Well,  there  would  be  a  continuity  provided  in  the 
General  Staff  itself.  I  do  not  think  there  woulcl  be  any  materia- 
change  in  such  a  policy.  I  have  stated  before  that  there  is  some  objecl 
tion  to  such  a  wide  authority,  and  you  have  touched  upon  the  point 
that  might  readily  be  raised  and  that  perhaps  occurs  tb  evenTone  in 
thinking  it  over,  and  a  commander  in  chief  who  would  take  matters 
into  his  own  hands  and  make  reorganization  himself  without  a  (t 
thorough  study  certainly  might  make  radical  and  disturbing  changes.  * 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  we  aie  going  to  have  any  such  commanders 
in  chief. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  your  discussion  of  the  General 
Staff,  General  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two  about  it. 

Yesterday  Gen.  Sibert  testified  to  the  committee,  and  a  part  of  his 
testimony  had  to  do  with  the  general  staff  system.  It  is  fair  to  say, 
of  course,  that  he  expressed  himself  as  being  very  much  in  favor  of 
geneial  staff  control,  but  he  intimated  rather  clearly  that  there  was  a 
tendency  for  general  staff  divisions  to  do  more  than  supervise  and 
control  and  coordinate,  to  actually  administer,  and  he  pointed  out 
some  incidents  which  had  come  in  his  own  experience  as  chief  of  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service,  in  which  he  found  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  secure  from  the  different  supply  bureaus  things  which  he  needed 
in  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service;  and  he  alleged  that  that  difficulty 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  General  Staff  officers  in  the^e  different 
divisions  of  the  General  Staff  invaded  the  field  of  administration 
upon  occasion,  and  I  think  it  has  been  admitted,  that  they  did  during' 
the  war,  particularly  in  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic. 

I  was  wondering  if  you  would  comment  on  the  language  of  this  bill 
creating  the  General  Staff,  as  compared  with  the  language  of  the 
national-defense  act,  which  also  created  a  General  Stan.  And  a  sig- 
nificant thing,  that  in  this  bill,  on  page  7,  section  5  of  the  national- 
defense  act  is  repealed,  and  one  of  the  important  provisos  in  section 
5  of  the  national-defense  act  reads  as  follows: 

That  hereafter  members  of  the  General  Staff  Corps  shall  be  oonfined  strinly  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  general  nature  of  those  specified  for  them  in  this  section 
and  in  the  organic  act  of  Congress  ast  hereinbefore  cited ,  and  they  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  assume  or  engage  in  work  of  an  administrative  nature  that  pertains  to  establish od 
bureaus  or  offices  of  the  War  Department,  or  that,  being  assumed  or  engaged  in  by 
members  of  the  General  Staff  Corps,  would  involve  impairment  of  the  responsibility 
or  initiative  of  such  bureaus  or  offices,  or  would  ca  use  injurious  or  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation of  or  delay  in  the  work  thereof. 

Gen.  Sibert  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  that  proviso  included 
in  section  5  of  the  national-defense  act  is  repealed,  and  expressed  it 
as  his  opinion  that  that  proviso  was  a  very  important  restriction 
placed  upon  the  powers  of  a  General  Staff,  and  doubted  the  wisdom 
of  repealing  it. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  have  not  studied  it  very  far  from  that  point  of  view. 

The  Chalrman.  Up  to  that  point,  I  may  say  that  the  language  of 
the  national-defense  act  in  prescribing  tne  powers  of  the  Gereral 
Staff,  and  the  language  of  this  proposed  bill  are  very  much  alike.  A 

Gen.  Haan.  No  staff  can  function  without  occasionally  doire  ad-^ 
ministrative  work.     In  so  far  as  encroaching  upon  functions  oi  the 
services  or  staff  departments  in  Washington  is  concerned,  I  think 
there  was  justification   in  taking  measures  to  stop  that  in  soma 
measure. 
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I  was  on  duty  on  the  General  Staff  in  Washington  twice  before, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  General  Staff  officers  themselves,  as  a 
general  rule,  did  not  clearly  enough  understand  the  distinction 
between  General  Staff  work  and  technical  work  of  the  departments, 
and  my  idea  of  General  Staff  control  in  Washington  has  always  been, 
and  it  has  been  confirmed  since  I  have  been  here,  that  we  should  have 
in  Washington  a  head  for  each  branch,  each  combatant  branch  of  the 
Army,  and  when  I  speak  of  combatant  branches,  I  mean  the  Infantry, 
Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  Air  Force.  Each  of  those  should  have  a  head 
as  well  as  all  of  the  staff  departments.  These  heads  should  all  be 
outside  of  the  General  Staff.  None  of  them  should  be  in  the  General 
Staff,  and  the  General  Staff  should  deal  with  these  heads  in  coordi- 
nating their  work  to  see  that  the  one  does  not  encroach  upon  the 
other,  and  in  controlling  them  to  the  extent  that  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  balance  the  work  of  the  whole  military  machine  as  one. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  present  Chief  of  Field  Artillery  a  member 
of  the  General  Staff  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  No,  sir;  he  is  not.  That,  I  think,  is  the  ideal  office  as 
now  established  for  the  heads  of  the  combat  branches. 

The  Chairman.  The  office  of  Chief  of  Field  Artillery  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  The  office  of  Chief  of  Field  Artillery.  That  is  not  es- 
tablished by  law.  That  is  established  by  order.  It  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  which  is  established  by  law,  but 
which  functions  in  essentially  the  same  way.  The  Chief  of  Coast 
Artillery  is  made  a  member  of  the  General  Staff  Corps  by  law,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  his  functions  do  not  touch  the  work  01  the  General 
Staff  at  all.  It  is  more  by  courtesy  than  anything  else.  A  chief  of 
a  department,  by  his  very  nature,  can  not  be  a  General  Staff  officer. 
He  is  a  technical  expert.  His  office  is  concerned  entirely  with  the 
organization,  equipment,  and  development  of  his  own  branch,  and 
therefore  he  and  nis  office  are  specialists.  It  is  tho  General  Staff  officers 
who  must  study  all  of  these,  not  to  become  technical  experts  but  to 
understand  the  workings  of  them,  to  understand  their  powers  and 
limitations,  and  to  so  control  them  that  neither  shall  go  ahead  at  the 
expense  of  another,  but  that  they  shall  all  go  forward  at  a  proper 
rate  and  produce  harmonious  results.  That  is  where*  the  General 
Staff  control  should  cease,  and  I  think  it  is  only  necossary  to  get 
trained  and  instructed  officers  in  order  to  make  the  General  Staff  in 
Washington  and  other  places  work  smoothly  under  the  terms  of  this 
proposed  law. 

The  trouble  heretofore  and  the  trouble  during  the  war  has  been  that 
we  had  to  produce  General  Staff  officers  in  a  few  months  from  our 
combat  officers,  some  of  whom  had  had  no  staff  experience.  Wo  sent 
them  to  the  General  Staff  College  in  France  for  a  period  of  three 
months,  and  then  they  had  to  undertake  the  work  of  General  Staff 
duties,  and  naturally  when  you  consider  the  instruction  that  the  gen- 
eral staffs  of  the  world  get,  who  have  heretofore  controlled  large 
armies,  a  minimum  period  of  two  years  of  staff  education  at  a  staff 
college  and  then  assignments  in  subordinate  positions  to  learn  the 
;  Tactical  work  of  the  staff,  you  can  see  what  difficulties  we  had  in 
<  xpanding  our  staff  from  an  authorized  allowance  of  55  to  1  by 
]  ecessity  of  more  than  2,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  took  about  one- 
i    ird  of  all  the  officers  in  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  The  Regular  Army  ? 
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Gen.  Haan.  The  Regular  Army,  to  make  such  General  Staff  officers 
I  will  not  say  that  they  were  all  confined  to  the  Regular  Army.  We 
made  some  General  Staff  officers  from  temporary  officers,  from 
National  Guard  officers,  and  all  officers  that  showed  development, 
were  developed  as  fast  as  possible  into  General  Staff  officers,  because 
we  were  more  short  in  that  line  than  in  any  other. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  danger  of  the  General  Staff 
encroaching  upon  those  legitimate  functions  of  the  supply  bureaus  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  think  there  was  some  danger  with  an  inexperienced 
staff,  and  under. such  an  emergency  a3  we  had  during  the  war  and  at 
the  beginning,  when  our  officers  assigned  to  the  General  Staff,  as  I 
was  myself,  were  wholly  ignorant  in  practice  and  in  training  of 
General  Staff  functions.  For  the  future  I  do  not  anticipate  any 
trouble. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  necessary,  then,  to  have  that 
saving  clause  which  I  read  to  you  from  section  5  of  the  national 
defense  act  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  on  that  point  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff.  I  notice  that  by  this  bill  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  does 
not  become  a  member  of  the  General  Staff. 

Gen.  Haan.  No,  sir;  he  would  not.  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  section  31,  where  it  mentions  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery, 
Coast  Artillery,  Corps  of  Engineers,  etc.,  for  the  commissioning  of 
officers  in  those  branches  and  corps  on  a  permanent  basis. 

All  of  the  combat  branches  are  included  there  except  the  air  force. 
The  air  force  is  a  combat  branch,  and  while  it  needs  a  special  organ- 
ization, it  needs  an  organization  that  in  principle  and  permanency  is 
the  same  as  the  other  combat  branches,  and  therefore  I  would  put  it 
with  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  and  Coast  Artillery 
Corps;  at  that  point  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  section,  after  " Coast 
Artillery  Corps,"  I  would  add  the  words  "Air  Service. " 

This  conclusion  I  have  reached  recently,  in  giving  a  little  more 
study  to  the  Air  Service  than  I  had  heretofore  an  opportunity  to  do. 
I  wish  you  gentlemen  would  remember  this,  that  for  two  years  I  have 
been  in  the  front  line,  so  to  speak,  and  while  mv  staff  experience  goes 
back  a  good  many  years,  I  am  not  quite  so  familiar  with  the  staff 
work  as  I  might  be,  if  I  had  not  put  my  entire  study  on  combat  work, 
and  if  some  of  my  remarks  do  not  appear  to  fit,  I  hope  that  you 
will 

Senator  New  (interposing).  Remember  that  you  are  a  practical 
and  not  a  theoretical  soldier  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Well,  I  am  a  practical  soldier,  I  think;  but  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  theory  also. 

Referring  to  section  33,  "Promotions,"  the  proviso  is  made  there, 
generally  speaking,  that  from  the  next  to  the  lowest  grade  promo- 
tions are  to  be  made  by  selection  in  each  branch. 

I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  some  form  of  selection  for  promo- 
tion, where  merit  and  initiative  and  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  a  good  officer  are  taken  into  consideration.  My  experience  of 
some  18  years  with  troops  leads  me  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that 
in  the  lower  grades  of  subaltern  officers,  to  include  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain, in  the  combat  branches  the  duties  are  so  minutely  prescribed 
for  the  officers  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  opportunity  for  initi- 
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ative,  and  there  are  many  officers  who  in  those  grades  do  not  show 
extraordinary  development,  yet  who,  when  they  get  a  field  grade, 
where  more  wide  imtiative  is  available,  will  develop  much  more 
rapidly;  and  therefore  I  think  that  if  we  go  down  as  far  as  first  lieu- 
tenant to  make  selections  for  promotion,  there  would  inevitably  be 
grave  errors  committed,  and  many  of  them. 

I  can  not  help  believing  that  we  ought  to  have  a  form  of  promotion 
by  seniority  up  to  and  including  the  first  grade  in  field  officers'  rank; 
ttat  is,  the  major.  From  there  we  should  begin  to  make  our  selec- 
tions for  the  higher  commands  later.  In  the  field  officers'  grade,  in 
the  major's  grade,  there  is  always  opportunity  for  considerable 
development,  considerable  initiative.  An  officer  gets  a  wider  ex- 
perience in  commanding  troops,  wider  experience  in  staff  work,  much 
more  independence,  and  he  begins  to  show  what  is  really  in  him. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  captain  can  not  show  what  is  in  him, 
but  there  are  many  who  do  not  show  that  until  they  get  to  the  field 
grade — many  excellent  officers. 

Senator  New.  General,  does  it  not  open  up,  especially  in  time  of 
peace,  opportunities  for  promotion  by  favoritism  rather  than  by 
merit? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  think  from  our  past  experience  in  the  Army,  we  may 
easily  come  to  that  conclusion,  Senator.  That  is,  from  the  Army  as 
it  was  20  years  ago.  But  with  the  present  plan  of  close  study,  close 
records,  and  placing  the  matter  of  selection  in  the  hands  of  general 
officers,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  question  of  favoritism  would  come  in. 

Senator  New.  Well,  as  I  understand  you  now,  you  prefer  promo- 
tion by  seniority  as  it  has  been  up  to  the  field  officer's  grade  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  And  thereafter  by  selection  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Up  to  and  including  major  ? 

Senator  New.  From  major  on. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  of  another  change  that  I  would 
recommend  in  that  respect,  but  in  general  terms  that  is  correct. 
From  the  grade  of  major  I  would  begin  to  select  officers  for  special 
assignment  to  higher  grades. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  really  add  only  two  grades  to  the 
selective  system  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel? 

Gen.  Haan.  Lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Brigadier  generals  are  now  selected  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes.  I  also  feel  that  there  has  been  in  the  past,  and 
there  is  going  to  be  in  the  future,  a  constant  change  in  the  compara- 
tive strength  of  the  various  combat  branches  that  are  going  to  be 
required.  The  Field  Artillery  has  had  to  be  greatly  increased,  of 
necessity.  Now  comes  the  Air  Service  and  the  Tank  Corps.  We  do 
not  know  yet  how  fast  these  are  going  to  develop,  but  we  can  be  sure 
of  one  thing,  the  ratio  of  the  combat  branches  of  the  service  is  not 
going  to  remain  the  same.  The  necessity  for  a  change  in  ratio  will 
oe  found  as  new  weapons  develop.  So  that,  if  we  limit  ourselves  to 
selecting  officers  for  promotion  in  a  single  branch,  there  will  be 
caused  in  the  future,  as  there  has  been  in  the  past,  an  abnormal 
stagnation  of  promotion  in  some  branches  and  a  very  rapid  promotion 
in  other  brandies. 
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In  this  war  we  have  found  officers  of  less  service,  of  less  experience, 
two  and  sometimes  even  three  grades  higher  in  rank  than  other  officers 
whose  abilities  were  just  as  great,  who  showed  themselves  during  this 
war  to  be  just  as  able  and  who  are  bound  to  be  discouraged  by  such 
a  condition  of  affairs  existing  in  the  same  army,  performing  the  same 
kind  of  duties,  of  the  same  character,  and  of  the  same  importance.        - 

So  that  I  would  say  now  is  the  best  time  that  I  can  think  of  for  ^ 

f>roviding  some  means  by  which  a  system  of  promotion  can  be  estab- 
ished  that  will  do  away  with  these  inequalities,  and  I  have  had  a 
study  made  by  some  officers  in  the  personnel  branch  and  some  in  my 
own  division,  showing  the  practicability  of  the  plan ;  that  is,  the  prac- 
ticability of  arranging  the  officers  of  the  Army  on  a  single  list  for  pro- 
motion by  seniority,  promoting  the  senior  officers  and  assigning  tnem 
to  the  branch  in  which  commissioned. 

A  large  number  of  detached  officers  will  permit  the  absorption  of  any 
officers  that  might  have  to  be  promoted  in  one  branch  earlier  than 
another.  Moreover,  it  is  not  necessary  for  an  officer  to  be  in  the 
same  branch  all  his  life  in  order  to  learn  the  duties  of  that  branch, 
unless  it  were  the  desire  of  the  chief  of  that  branch  to  develop  a 
specialist  of  him,  a  man  that  he  would  want  to  have,  who  is  a  special- 
ist in  instruction  at  schools,  or  for  a  specialist  in  the  chief's  office,  or 
something  of  that  kind ;  but  they  do  not  all  have  to  be  that  kind  of 
specialists,  and  therefore  in  the  interest  of  wider  understanding  it  is 
desirable  and  has  been  found  necessary  during  the  war  to  assign 
officers  from  one  branch  to  another  branch,  to  actually  take  part, 
commanding  small  units,  in  order  to  get  the  experience  that  will 
bring  them  closer  together  when  they  have  to  go  into  battle  together 
in  a  combat  unit  composed  of  all  arms. 

I  found  it  necessary  in  my  division  to  assign  Infantry  officers  to 
batteries,  not  to  look  on  but  to  dutv,  and  I  assigned  Artillery  officers 
to  Infantry  regiments  to  duty  with  Infantry  regiments,  not  merely  to 
be  there  to  look  on  but  they  actually  commanded  platoons  in  action, 
and  they  came  out  with  a  much  better  understanding  of  the  powers 
and  particularly  the  limitations  of  the  other  branches.  If  you  do 
not  know  anything  about  another  branch  and  that  branch  is  to 
cooperate  with  you,  and  if  they  do  not  know  everything  that  the  other 
can  not  do,  the  chances  are  that  inexperienced  officers  will  say,  *4  Well, 
they  can  not  do  anything,  anyhow." 

And  therefore  this  plan  would  give  an  opportunity — in  fact,  some- 
times would  force  the  opportunity — to  assign  officers  for  short  periods 
from  one  branch  to  the  other. 

I  am  merely  stating  the  desirability  of  that  to  show  that  this  plan 
would  be  justified: 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  apply  that  single  list  to  all  the  officers 
of  the  Army,  or  to  the  line  officers  f 

Gen.  Haan.  I  had  in  mind  only  the  combat  branches  of  the  Army, 
but  I  believe  that  it  can  be  equally  well  applied  to  all  branches  of  tiie 
Army,  to  combat  branches  and  staff  departments  as  well.  Of  course, 
that  question  would  come  in  under  my  plan  of  having  the  Army  pro- 
vided for,  as  I  stated,  in  connection  with  section  1  of  this  bill.  | 

I  would  like  to  just  make  one  remark  about  section  35,  in  which 
provision  is  made  for  vocational  training — the  last  subparagraph  of 
that  section. 
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I  would  like  to  state  that  vocational  training  is  now  authorized 
in  the  Regular  Army,  and  it  has  become  my  duty  to  supervise  that 
in  a  general  way;  at  least,  it  is  done  by  a  branch  in  my  division.  I 
have  taken  particular  interest  in  that,  because  we  were  so  successful 
in  establishing  various  kinds  of  educational  schools  in  the  Army  of 
occupation,  and  I  have  thought  it  was  practical  to  do  it  here,  and  I 
am  glad  to  tell  you  that  we  are  making  more  progress  than  I  expected 
to  make. 

.  Only  yesterday  I  had  a  letter  frogi  Camp  Lee,  where  Gen.  Bundy 
has  started  the  work,  and  he  tells  me  that  since  he  sent  out  a  blank 
showing  the  various  courses  in  which  instruction  will  be  given  trade 
schools  of  various  kinds,  and  also  elementary  education,  more  than 
400  men  have  signified  their  desire  to  take  one  or  more  of  these  courses, 
and  also  you  have  given  us  some  money  with  which  we  can  get  addi- 
tional material  for  the  establishment  of  trade  schools  and  for  the 
employment  of  civilian  teachers,  where  that  is  found  necessary,  and 
the  organization  of  these  is  going  on  in  a  very  satisfactory  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  estimate  as  to  the  effect  of  these 
opportunities  of  educational  training  and  trade  education  upon  the 
morale  and  contentment  of  the  enlisted  man  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  1  have  no  doubt  whatever  in  my  own  mind  that  it 
will  not  only  increase  his  morale,  but  it  will  increase  the  quality  of 
the  men  very  materially.  A  man  gets  interested  in  this  kinci  of  work, 
and  he  gives  his  time  to  it.  A  man  can  not  drill  all  the  day  every 
day,  and  in  that  connection  I  wish  to  say  that  from  my  experience 
in  earning  my  living  before  I  went  to  West  roint  and  in  a  large  amount 
of  staff  work  that  j  have  done,  there  is  no  work  in  the  world  that  1 
know  of  that  is  as  hard  as  drilling  soldiers,  it  is  the  hardest  work 
that  1  have  ever  done  in  my  life,  and  i  like  it,  but  in  spite  of  that  it 
is  the  most  wearying  work  that  you  can  put  upon  a  man :  and  the 
evidence  of  it  is  tna.t  everysvhere  officers,  without  thinking  the  reason 
why,  are  trying  to  get  away  from  it.  They  are  trving  to  get  on  staff 
duty;  they  would  rather  work  from  morning  until  night  m  an  office 
than  to  go  out  for  three  or  four  hours  drilling  soldiers.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  hardest  work  that  I  have  ever  had  to  do  in  my  life. 

And  so  we  are  giving  the  soldiers  now  three  hours  a  day  for  educa- 
tional work.  We  are  taking  all  that  we  can  spare  from  the  military 
training  and  giving  them  three  hours  a  day  for  this  training,  for  the 
vocational  training.  That  will  not  onlv  improve  him  mentally  and 
make  a  more  valuable  man  of  him,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  but  it 
will  take  un  his  time  and  will  keep  up  his  interest.  Moreover,  l 
think  it  will  attract  a  more  desirable  class  of  men,  a  class  of  men 
who  have  not  the  opportunities  to  work  themselves  up  in  the  world 
in  any  other  way.     Such  men  deserve  help. 

As*  an  indication  as  to  what  the  industrial  organizations  of  the 
country  think  about  our  plans  for  vocational  training,  I  should  like 
to  introduce  as  a  part  of  this  hearing  the  following  Tetter  from  Mr. 
Charles  Dickson,  general  organizer  of  the  United  Association  of 
Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  for  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  also  noted  that  we  have  consulted  largely 
Already  with  various  labor  organizations  and  trade  schools  with  the 
view  of  establishing  in  the  Army,  a  school  system  which  will  accom- 
plish what  is  really  required  to  place  a  man  when  he  finishes  these 
schools  in  the  Army  on  a  footing  so  that  he  will  be  recognized  by 
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certificates  of  graduation  from  these  schools  in  civil  life  after  he  leaves 
the  Army  as  being  qualified  in  accordance  with  the  certificates 
furnished.  Our  course  of  instruction  will  be  based  upon  this  general 
idea  of  fitting  men  for  the  profession  of  trade  after  they  leave  the 
Army. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  August  25,  1919. 

My  Dear  General:  Some  time  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  and  pleasure  of  paying  a      § 
visit  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  through  your  kindness  was  permitted  to  see  tne  effort      ™ 
being  put  forth  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  yourself  to  educate  the  young  men 
who  enlist  in  the  Army,  and  who  are  located  at  Fortress  Monroe.     I  can  truthfully  say 
that  this  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  yourself  meets  with  my  hearty 
approval,  as  I  consider  that  the  young  men  will  and  have  opportunity  to  fit  themselves 
through  your  vocational  training  schools  for  their  future  travel  through  life  "s  path  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  reflect  credit  on  the  Government,  yourself,  and  themselves,  and 
when  discharged  from  the  Army  will  be  positioned  to  make  their  way  with  much 
greater  success  than  would  occur  should  they  be  not  granted  this  opportunity.    Deep 
down  in  my  heart  I  feel,  as  a  result  of  this  training  and  its  subsequent  results,  better 
citizenship  will  be  assured,  and  further,  that  since  these  men  have  selected  for  them- 
selves a  vocation  to  follow,  and  with  the  opportunity  presented  to  them  through  the 
training  that  you  extend,  I  am  quite  confident  that  should  these  men  continue  to 
follow  that  vocation  as  selected  by  themselves  after  their  discharge,  that  there  can  l>e 
no  question  as  to  their  becoming  proficient  in  their  particular  lines,  and  again  I  ex- 
press my  approval  and  appreciation  of  such  plan  of  training. 
With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  remain, 
Sincerely, 

Chas.  Dickson. 
General  Organizer  of  the  United  Assoication  of 
Plumbers  and  Steamjitters  United  States  and  Canada. 
Gen.  Chamberlain e, 

Fortress  Monroe,  Va.. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  think  it  will  tend  also  to  increase 
enlistments  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  It  undoubtedly  has  done  that  already. 

Senator  New.  And  decrease  desertions  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  hope  so. 

The  Chairman,  I  ou  say  400  men  have  applied  for  these  courses 
in  Camp  Lee  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  men  sta- 
tioned- there  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  It  is  about  one-third,  I  think.  I  think  he  has  less 
than  1,200  there  now,  and  besides  that,  not  all  of  them  are  available. 
It  is  still  a  demobilization  camp,  and  where  we  have  a  demobilization, 
unit,  that  has  to  work  all  day,  it  has  no  time  for  school  work. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  methods  of  drilling  soldiers  will  now 
be  more  varied,  will  it  not,  then  has  heretofore  been  the  case  ?  Not 
quite  so  monotonous  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Well,  it  will  still  be  monotonous.  It  will  be  more 
varied,  but  the  specialties  will  relieve  the  monotony  considerably, 
and  if  we  get  larger  units  to  handle  that  will  relieve  it  some,  too. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  put  a  whole  year's  intensive  training  on  & 
training  force.  If  you  do  that,  very  soon  you  won't  have  any  train- 
ing force  left.  You  have  got  to  nave  some  time  for  reorganizing 
your  force.  You  have  got  to  have  some  time  to  give  these  men  the  a 
very  advantages  of  this  vocational  training  we  have  started;  and  if  \ 
we  plan  to  put  our  training  force  for  nine  months  at  training,  there 
will  be  no  time  left.  It  would  take  practically  the  whole  year,  and 
you  will  exhaust  it  to  such  an  extent  that  after  the  first  training  force 
nas  gone  I  doubt  if  we  could  get  another  one. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  possible,  too,  General,  that  under  such  a 
system  the  teacher  would  learn  something  from  the  men  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Unquestionably.  I  think  every  teacher  learns  about 
as  much  as  any  of  his  pupils.  I  have  been  a  teacher  myself,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  best  schools  I  had.  I  think  any  teacher  has  to  learn, 
if  he  is  any  good  as  a  teacher.     He  has  to  study  his  work. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  it  not  bring  him  in  contact  with  the 
enlisted  man  in  a  new  way  and  give  him  a  little  more  intimate  com- 
prehension of  the  psychology  of  the  enlisted  man  than  if  he  were  con- 
fined merely  to  the  drill,  the  training,  and  the  administration  of 
discipline  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  sir;  it  undoubtedly  would,  and  I  place  the  work 
of  vocational  training  on  the  same  plane  of  duty  in  the  instruc- 
tions that  have  been  sent  out  as  the  military  training,  so  it  is  just  as 
much  the  officer's  duty  to  see  to  the  vocational  training  as  it  is  to 
see  to  the  military  training. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  discretionary  with  the  men  themselves  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  It  is  now.  I  did  not  wish  to  recommend  making  it 
compulsory.  I  think  you  can  overdo  a  thing  of  that  kind.  I  would 
rather  see  it  developed  for  a  while  in  a  voluntary  way,  and  perhaps 
it  will  get  big  enough  that  way.  But  if  we  are  going  to  make  it  a 
part  of  the  work  of  the  whole  Army,  then  in  time  I  do  not  see  why  ye 
should  not  put  it  on  the  same  plane  as  military  training  and  require 
it.  We  need  a  considerable  plant  to  do  that  with,  and  in  time  I 
think  we  will  get  that,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  vocational 
training  of  some  kind  will  be  made  compulsory  for  every  soldier 
during  nis  first  enlistment. 

Senator  Sutherland.  In  other  branches  of  the  Army,  General, 
you  need  some  of  these  vocations  which  these  men  will  be  learning, 
do  vou  not  ? 

den.  Haan.  Oh,  in  many  of  them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Ajid  you  would  assign  them  to  other 
branches  of  the  service  after  they  have  completed  this  vocational 
course? 

Gen.  Haan.  We  have  courses  for  that  purpose.  We  train  men  in 
some  of  these  schools  for  the  puroose  of  giving  them  positions  as 
specialists  in  the  Army  itself.  Men  who  are  energetic  and  take 
advantage  of  this  work  will  soon  develop  so  far,  of  course,  that  we 
will  lose  them,  but  it  is  not  our  plan  to  Keep  such  men.  The  thing 
is  they  will  be  more  useful  in  the  world;  they  will  be  more  useful  to 
themselves,  and  when  they  have  reached  the  stage  we  have  grad- 
uated them  they  can  go  out  into  the  world  again,  unless  we  can  still 
give  them  something  better. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  will  constitute  a  reserve  force  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes. 
_  The  Chairman.  You  were  speaking  of  the  education  of  the  soldier, 

*neral.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  as  to  the  education 
the  officer,  starting,  we  will  say,  at  West  Point?    There  was  a 

lggestion  dropped  here  the  other  day  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 

mewhat  to  this  effect,  that  it  might  not  be  a  bad  thing  to  consider 

e  advisability  of  altering  the  West  Point  course,  so  that  a  cadet 
?r  spending  a  year  or  two  yeftfs  at  West  Point  should  then  be  sent 
t  civilian  university  or  techhical  school  for  one  year,  and  scatter 
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them  over  the  country,  and  then,  having  had  one  year's  schooling 
with  the  boys  in  collage,  go  back  to  West  Point  for  the  fourth  year. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  should  hate  to  see  anything  done  that  would  inter- 
fere with  the  development  of  discipline  and  the  general  idea  of  the 
military  profession  at  the  West  Pomt  Military  Academy.  It  was  in 
this  war  and  in  past  wars  the  spirit  which  has  pervaded  the  Army, 
and  whether  West  Point  men  themselves  have  been  able  to  act  as 
instructors  to  bring  this  about,  their  pupils  have  spread  the  doctrine 
that  is  taught  at  West  Point,  and  it  is  ingrained  to  such  an  extent 
in  them  that  they  can  not  lose  it,  and  I  think,  as  the  central  idea  of 
our  whole  disciplinary  institution  of  the  Army,  West  Point  should 
be  as  little  disturbed  as  possible. 

By  that  I  do  not  mean  that  West  Point  must  remain  the  same 
now  as  always,  but  as  the  central  military  school,  where  the  idea  of 
discipline  is  so  firmly  fixed  that  a  man  graduating  from  there  can 
not  lose  it,  I  think  it  is  something  that  is  essential  in  every  Army. 

Senator  New.  I  think,  General,  the  Secretary's  idea  was  to 
democratize  the  officer,  in  order  to  meet  the  complaint  that  is  some- 
times made,  and  that  had  very  evidently  been  made  to  him,  that  the 
West  Point  officer  becomes  more  or  less  of  an  autocrat  and  looks 
upon  the  enlisted  man  as  more  or  less  of  an  inferior  creature,  and 
that  by  taking  the  officer  out  of  West  Point  and  putting  him  for  a 
year  or  so  in  any  of  the  other  universities  where  he  would  come  in 
contact  with  other  students  on  terms  of  exact  social  equality  and 
where  military  discipline  would  be  removed  from  him  for  a  year, 
the  lesson  of  all  that  would  be  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  the  officer 
of  the  impression  that  he  was  more  or  less  of  a  superior  creature. 
That  was  the  view  that  the  Secretary  had  of  it,  I  think,  and  the 
point  that  he  thought  would  be  safeguarded  by  that  course. 

Gen.  Haan.  My  experience  does  not  indicate  that  the  West  Point 
officer  looks  upon  the  soldier  as  an  inferior  being.  I  believe  he  looks 
upon  the  soldier  as  a  thinking  man,  and  that  the  West  Point  man, 
more  than  any  other  class,  looks  after  the  welfare  of  the  soldier. 

Senator  New.  I  did  not  mean  to  intimate  that  I  have  that  impres- 
sion at  all,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  either  that  the  Secretary 
did,  but  it  was  to  meet  that  complaint,  which  is  very  frequently 
made. 

Gen.  Haan.  Perhaps  that  could  be  accomplished,  or  something 
could  be  accomplished,  in  broadening  the  views  of  West  Point  men, 
if  they  could  be  sent  to  other  institutions  for  certain  periods,  but 
they  should  not  lose  any  part  of  the  work  they  get  at  West  Point. 
That  should  be  in  addition,  if  they  are  sent  out  to  institutions  of 
that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  have  cut  down  the  West  Point  curriculm 
from  four  years  to  three  years,  have  we  not  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  good  idea? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  have  not  expressed  any  views  upon  that.  I  do  not 
know.  I  believe  this,  that  an  officer  who  is  to  be  a  permanent 
officer  in  the  service,  who  is  to  give  his  life  to  that  work,  must  be 
sound  educationally.  He  must  nave  a  sound  basic  education.  If 
he  can  not  get  that  sound  basic  education  at  West  Point,  he  must 
get  it  at  some  other  place.  He  must  get  a  basic  education  that  is 
equivalent  to  the  usual  college  education,  and  that  is  what  he  got  at 
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West  Point  when  I  was  there.  I  believe  that  is  absolutely  necessary. 
That  becomes  more  necessary  as  the  science  of  war  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  weapons  goes  along.  It  is  more  necessary  now  than  it 
used  to  be. 

Nine  or  ten  officers  in  my  division  came  to  me  and  told  me  of  their 
own  free  will  that  they  had  to  quit  because  their  educational  qualifica- 
tions were  not  sufficient  to  master  the  studies  that  were  placed 
before  them  from  day  to  day,  in  which  they  had  to  first  prepare 
themselves  in  order  to  instruct  their  men  the  next  day. 

One  officer  came  to  me  and  said,  "I  will  make  a  good  soldier.  If 
you  will  help  me  get  out  of  the  service,  I  will  enlist  as  a  private 
soldier  in  your  division." 

Tou  can  not  get  a  finer  spirit  than  that.  He  insisted  on  getting 
-out,  and  he  enlisted  the  next  day,  and  made  a  fine  soldier.  He  did 
not  have  education  enough  to  be  an  officer.  He  could  not  keep  up 
the  gait. 

And  so  it  was  with  many  officers.  I  found  that  they  were  unable 
to  50  beyond  a  certain  development  on  account  of  deficiencies  in 
basic  education,  and  I  consider  that  basic  education,  for  an  officer 
who  will  devote  his  life  to  developing  our  Army,  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  I  would  hate  to  see  anything  done  to  West  Point  to 
cut  down  the  basic  education.  So,  if  we  have  a  three-year  course  at 
West  Point  I  think  it  is  important  that  when  students  go  there  they 
will  have  finished  the  work  that  is  usually  given  in  the  first  year. 
Certainly,  if  I  had  a  son  who  was  to  go  there,  I  would  insist  on  his 
having  the  first  year's  course  finished  when  he  went  to  West  Point. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  not  it  contemplated  to  supplement  the 
course  of  training  at  West  Point  by  some  school,  like  they  talk  about 
establishing  at  Fort  Bennings,  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  the  Infantry  school  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Those  are  not  basic  educational  schools;  they  are 
service  schools  and  the  instruction  is  purely  military,  not  educa- 
tional— such  as  musketry,  theory,  and  practice  of  fire  control,  proper 
use  of  machine  guns,  etc. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  is  hardly  a  university  course  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  No;  it  is  not  a  university  course. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  mean,  in  their  special  line,  it  would  be  a 
-post  graduate  course. 

Gen.  Haan.  In  their  military  specialties  it  is  a  real  school  of  appli- 
cation and  approaches  as  nearly  as  practicable  war  conditions. 

Senator  New.  That  does  not  follow  immediately  upon  graduation  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  No. 

Senator  New.  An  officer  may  be  detailed  there  at  any  time  during 
his  career? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes:  but  it  is  in  no  sense  an  educational  school;  it 
consists  largely  of  neldwork. 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Gen.  Haan.  And  those  are  the  things  that  the  chief  of  the  corps 

louW  develop.  We  have  artillery  schools  for  the  Coast  Artillery, 
<iie  at  Fort  Monroe,  which  is  jealously  looked  after  by  the  chief  of 
Joast  Artillery.  We  have  two  schools  for  Field  Artillery,  the  proper 
levelopment  of  which  is  one  of  the  main  duties  of  the  office  of  the 
Mef  or  the  Field  Artillery,  and'if  'we  had  a  chief  of  Infantry,  the  de- 

lopment  of  Infantry  schools,  fiot  one  school  but  a  number  of  schools, 

Tause  the  Infantry  is  larger,  that  would  be  one  of  the  chief  things 
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of  the  head  of  the  Infantry.     For  these  and  other  reasons  I  am  in 
favor  of  having  such  an  office  established. 

The  Ghatrman.  I  broached  the  question  of  the  West  Point  curric- 
ulum and  the  education  of  the  officer  because  Senator  New  indicated 
a  while  ago  that  there  has  arisen,  as  the  result  of  this  war,  a  very  dis- 
tinct feeling  among  a  great  many  thousands  of  men,  that  a  goodly 
number  of  Kegular  Army  officers,  particularly  the  West  Point  gradu- 
ates, give  the  appearance  of  regarding  themselves  as  a  caste  apart. 
Whether  that  impression  is  justified  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  because  I 
am  a  civilian,  ana  I  have  encountered  it  not  so  much  from  the  enlisted 
men  who  volunteered  or  were  drafted  into  the  service  during  the  war 
as  amongst  the  reserve  officers  who  came  from  civil  life. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  have  heard  something  about  it.  One  of  my  colonels 
came  to  me 

The  Chairman.  I  introduced  the  topic  in  a  perfectly  friendly  way 
for  the  good  of  the  service,  but  it  is  a  psychological  condition  that  is. 
very  widespread  in  the  country  to-day,  and  it  ought  to  be  discussed  r 
and  this  matter  of  the  education  of  the  officers,  of  course,  is  closely 
related  to  that  subject. 

Gen.  Haan.  That  matter  has  come  up  to  me  several  times.  I  felt 
verv  little  of  it  in  my  division. 

Tfhe  Chairman.  You  had  very  few  Regulars,  didn't  you? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  had  very  few  Regulars  at  first,  along  toward  the  end 
I  had  many.     One  of  my  colonels  came  to  me — he  was  a  very  con- 
structive sort  of  a  man — he  told  me  he  proposed  to  get  up  a  plan  of  army 
reorganization  in  a  constructive  way.  He  said  no  did  not  want  to 
tear  things  to  pieces,  and  he  asked  me  to  criticize  it.     The  first  thing 
he  said  was,  "I  want  to  pull  some  of  the  teeth  of  West  Point." 
"Well,"  I  said,  "Colonel,  before  you  go  any  further  vou  have  some- 
thing in  your  system  that  you  ought  to  get  out.     Now,  what  is  it  ? 
Somebody  has  done  something  to  you  that  makes  you  think  the  West 
Point  teeth  are  too  sharp.     Now,  let  me  know  what  it  is  and  we  will 
see  what  there  is  to  do."     "Well,"  he  said,  "I  do  not  like  to  say  any- 
thing about  it."     I  said,  "You  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  make  any 
difference  with  me  at  all?     If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  West 
Point  or  any  other  place,  I  certainly  should  be  the  one  to  try  to  help 
correct  it.     What  have  you  got  on  your  mind?"     "Well,"  he  saki, 
"such  and  such  an  officer  came  to  me  the  other  day  and  said  so  and 
so."     "All  right,  what  else?"     And  he  mentioned  another  officer  in 
my  division,  and  then  he  mentioned  still  another  officer,  and  gave 
some  details  of  interfering  with  his  work,  to  the  extent  that  made  him. 
think  he  had  gone  beyond  his  rights  or  proper  duties.     I  said,  "Col- 
onel, hare  you  looked  up  the  records  of  those  officers?"     He  said, 
"No,  sir."     "What  makes  you  think  that  they  are  West   Point 
officers?"     "I  do  not  know,"  he  said;  "I  was  under  the  impression 
that  all  of  the  Regular  officers  vou  have  with  you  are  West  Point 
officers."     I  said,  "To  begin  with,  none  of  these  officers  is  a  West 
Point  graduate."     I  said,  "What  do  you  think  of  so  and  so,  and  so 
and  so,  and  so  and  so,"  naming  three  more  officers,  and  he  said,  "Thev 
are  all  right,"  and  I  said,  "They  are  all  West  Pointers." 


And  I  will  tell  you  where  I  think  one  of  the  principal  troubles 
come  from,  and  it  is  that  young  West  Point  officers  in  the  instruction 
of  reserve  officers  in  these  camps,  in  this  intensive  training  for  three 
months  to  make  them  officers,  used  the  most  severe  methods    of 
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discipline.  Those  prospective  officers  submitted  to  any  kind  of  dis- 
cipline voluntarily.  They  wanted  to  get  the  real  thing  in  discipline; 
they  were  ready  to  submit  to  anything.  They  were  very  strict  in 
their  discipline,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  in  these  camps.  When  these 
new  officers  went  out  to  take  hold  of  soldiers,  which  is  an  entirely 
different  problem,  they  attempted  to  put  the  same  kind  of  discipline 
into  effect.  These  student  officers  at  the  reserve  camps  were  all 
educated  young  men;  they  were  there  to  get  everything  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  they  only  wanted  to  be  told;,  they  wanted  to  know 
something  about  discipline.  I  think  that  the  idea  they  got  of  dis- 
cipline was  a  little  bit  narsh;  that  is,  they  absorbed  it  in  themselves, 
and  when  they  gave  it  out  again  to  the  soldiers  that  they  had  to 
train,  their  inexperience  was  such  that  the  discipline  that  they 
handed  out  was  a  little  too  heavy  for  the  soldiers. 

Now,  I  found  that  among  many  men;  and  I  found  it  necessary 
to  get  my  officers  frequently  together  and  talk  to  them  of  the  neces- 
sity of  just  this  one  thing.  "Kemember,  that  whenever  you  have  a 
lot  of  soldiers  that  you  are  handling  they  are  thinking  of  you  all  the 
time;  there  is  not  a  minute  when  tney  are  not  thinking  of  you,  and 
they  think  their  minds  are  just  as  good  thinking  minds  as  jours  is, 
an  1  you  have  got  to  act  so  as  to  get  control  and  respect  of  their  minds. 
If  yon  can  not  force  their  respect  by  your  actions  and  by  your  knowl- 
edge, and  by  your  consideration  for  them,  look  at  it  from  their  point  of 
view,  you  are  not  going  to  get  their  respect,  and  your  work  will  not 
be  successful." 

Senator  Nbw.  You  are  not  going  to  give  them  the  thirty-second 
degree  first? 

Uen.  Haan.  No;  I  had  all  my  officers  together  every  week,  and  I 
had  my  field  officers  every  day  for  an  hour,  for  what  you  might  call 
school  work,  conference;  we  talked  matters  over.  I  gave  them  my 
ideas  of  discipline. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Even  while  you  were  at  the  front? 

Gen.  Haan.  Well,  not  eaxctly  at  the  front  line,  no;  but  wherever 
I  got  a  chance,  immediately  when  we  took  the  division  out  of  battle, 
I  made  it  my  duty  to  see  tne  whole  division  the  next  day  and  talk  to 
them  and  encourage  them,  and  told  them  that  we  were  going  to  have 
the  bands  out  ana  a  little  sunshine  for  a  few  days,  and  then  we  were 

Soing  to  correct  some  of  our  mistakes,  and  I  worked  very  largely 
uring  that  period  on  the  psychological  side  of  the  men,  to  get  them 
to  think  right. 

I  think  that  there  should  be  established  at  West  Point,  in  addition 
to  the  course  they  have  now,  a  short  course  in  diplomacy.  I  think 
the  West  Point  man  is  by  his  training  a  little  too  direct;  that  if  he 
were  a  little  more  tactful  he  would  accomplish  more,  and  possibly  the 
suggestion  that  was  made  by  the  Secretary,  to  send  them  to  other 
schools  for  short  periods  might  have  a  tendency  to  help  out  in  that 
,:ie,  but  certainly  his  time  at  West  Point  should  not  be  further 
>breviated. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  teach  human  diplomacy;  you 
mve  to  absorb  it. 
Gen.  Haan.  I  suspect  so. 

The  Chairman.  General,  what  do  you  think  of  the  proposed  size 
this  Regular  Army,  570,000  officers  and  men  ? 
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(Jen.  Haan.  Well,  Senator,  I  have  always  considered  that  the  size 
of  the  Army  was  really  more  of  a  function  of  the  Congress  than  the 
Military  Establishment.  You  know  our  international  relations  better 
than  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  am  strong  for  organization  of  the  Army  and  for 
training  of  the  Army.     I  think  I  can  tell  you  how  much  of  a  training     g 
force  I  would  want  if  you  would  tell  me  how  many  men  you  were     C 
going  to  give  me  to  tram. 

The  Chairman.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  a  year,  to  be  trained 
for  three  months,  according  to  this  bill.    That  is  the  scheme. 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes.  My  experience  is  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
training  that  can  be  given.  One  is  very  quick  training,  and  to  a 
large  extent  by  absorption,  to  increase  an  existing  forcel>y  replace- 
ments in  the  grade  of  privates  only;  and  another  system  of  training 
is  to  develop  men  for  all  the  duties  falling  to  an  organization  among 
the  enlisted  personnel,  or  practically  all.  By  the  first  method  you 
can  produce  soldiers  that  are  qualified  to  go  into  battle  as  privates  in 
a  very  short  time.  When  you  have  a  mere  sprinkling  of  new  men 
you  can  do  that.  I  have  done  it  in  10  days.  I  have  taken  men  into 
battle  who  had  training  for  only  10  days.  On  the  other  hand,  I  hav# 
kept  out  of  battle  3,000  men,  out  of  one  battle,  because  they  had  not 
had  training  enough. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  much  had  they  had  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Some  of  them  had  had  none. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  It  was  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  in  our 
last  battle.  Wei  received  replacements,  5,000  at  a  time;  I  had  them 
classified  immediately  and  I  found  that  a  large  percentage  of  them, 
three-fifths  of  them,  had  had  practically  no  training.  Those  men  I 
would  not  let  go  into  battle.  Two-fiftns  of  them  had  had  sufficient 
training  to  go  in,  to  be  distributed  among  others,  and  they  did 
very  well. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  it  happen  that  three-fifths  of  those  men 
had  had  no  training  ?    Do  you  happen  to  know  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  That  I  can  explain.     It  was  just  at  the  last  moment 
when  we  had  the  enemy  on  the  run  and  weak  in  artillery.     Our  losses 
had  been  heavy,  and  replacements  were  sent  up  as  fast  as  men  were 
available,  I  think  on  the  assumption  that  the  division  commanders' 
experience  at  that  time  had  been  sufficient,  so  that  thev  would  look 
after  the  training  themselves;  and  my  experience  is  that,  perhaps, 
that  was  justified.    The  enemy  was  weak,  we  had  him  going,  and 
that  was  the  time  to  put  in  our  extreme  effort.    We  needed  the  men: 
we  had  lots  of  work  to  do  back  of  the  fighting  line,  and  by  careful 
staff  supervision,  with  the  kind  of  a  staff  I  have  described,  we  'were 
able  to  accomplish  that.     In  a  very  short  time  those  men  were 
sufficiently  instructed,  and  with  the  battle  line  immediately  on  their 
front  it  was  wonderful  how  quick  those  men  picked  up  everything 
that  was  necessary.     They  were  anxious  to  learn.     It  was  not  that 
you  had  to  stand  them  up  and  say  "It  is  necessary  for  you  to  take 
three  hours  to-day."     Thev  were  working   at   it  day  and  night.  \ 
They  were  working  at  it  all  the  time.    A  man  knew  he  had  to  use 
his  rifle  possibly  in  three  or  four  days  against  the  enemy,  and  he  did 
not  count  the  number  of  hours  that  he  had  to  stay  at  work.      He 
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insisted  upon  knowing  how  to  use  it,  and  there  were  plenty  of  men 
around  who  could  tellhim.  That  is  one  thing  I  told  my  men  when  I 
got  them  out  of  battle.  I  told  them,  "You  are  going  to  get  a  lot  of 
new  men  in  here,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  let  them  pull  the  spirit  of 
the  division  down.  Every  man  in  tlus  division  becomes  an  instructor, 
and  you  must  bring  them  up  to  the  same  high  standard  that  you  have 
attained.  You  have  had  the  prestige  of  having  been  through  three 
great  bat  ties.' '  And  it  was  really  surprising  how  quick  they  caught 
that  spirit  and  acted  accordingly. 

But  to  come  back  to  trained  men  for  all  purposes,  I  would  have  so 
many  instructors.  I  trained  some  civilians,  volunteers,  at  my 
station  at  Fort  Totten,  for  a  year  before  this  war  began,  about  1,500 
men,  with  my  noncommissioned  officers  and  my  officers  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  I  assigned  one  instructor  to  each  squad  at  the  beginning, 
one  sergeant  instructor  to  each  section,  and  one  lieutenant  to  two 
platoons  of  about  a  hundred  men.  That  gave  about  one  officer  and 
15  men  to  each  hundred  men.  And  if  we  work  it  out  on  that  line  and 
add  somewhat  to  the  training  forces  for  the  administration  and  the 
organization  of  larger  units,  as  the  instruction  proceeds,  I  think 
you  will  find  that  you  need  about  185  officers  and  men  per  thousand. 

Senator  New.  18.5  per  cent? 

Gen.  Haan.  18.5  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  think  can  be  accomplished  in 
three  months'  time  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  If  we  have  the  men  uniformed  and  ready  to  go  to 
work,  that  is  one  thine;;  and  if  we  have  to  first  register  them,  equip 
them,  and  give  them  the  necessary  medical  attention,  that  is  another 
thing.  I  would  say  three  montns  under  the  first  assumption  will 
give  you  in  effect  10  weeks'  training;  but  if  additional  time  is  given 
for  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  men  to  the  camps,  equipping  them, 
and  uniforming  them  ana  assigning  them  to  their  auarters  and  getting 
the  organization  shaped,  then  it  would  give  us  about  13  weeks.  It 
takes  about  2  weeks  to  get  them  in  and  1  week  to  get  them  out.  In 
13  weeks  you  would  accomplish  a  good  deal  with  an  organization  of 
that  kind.  I  should  hate,  however,  to  see  that  kind  of  men  go  out 
and  have  no  more  training  or  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Unorganized  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Unorganized.  I  think  any  system  of  training  should 
be  supplemented  by  organization,  if  practicable,  a  little  subsequent 
training  to  keep  up  the  organization,  to  know  where  they  are,  and  to 
have  reserve  officers  assigned  locally,  so  as  to  get  into  the  habit  of 
command.  Those  officers  would  absorb  a  great  deal  of  military  in- 
formation from  the  fact  that  they  had  the  responsibility  of  this 
military  organization  at  their  homes.  I  would  rather  see  six  months 
training  than  the  three  months,  but  we  can  do  much  in  three  months, 
provided  after  that  we  can  have  the  men  in  some  kind  of  organiza- 
tion, complete  organization. 

Senator  New.  This  bill,  however,  dismisses  them  absolutely  at  the 
end  of  three  months'- training;  nobody  has  any  further  military  control 
over  them  then. 

Gen.  Haan.  No.  I  would  say  it  contemplates  some  kind  of  mili- 
tary control,  in  that  they  are^ required, to  make  reports,  and  I  think 
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you  will  find  that  there  is  a  section  there  that  they  are  classified. 
[Reading:] 

This  classification  at  the  termination  of  his  training  shall  be  made  by  the  military 
authorities. 

That  is  in  section  51. 

Senator  New.  Yes;  but  they  are  not  made  parts  of  any  military 
organization  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  New.  I  know  it  is  required  of  them  that  they  shall  regis- 
ter in  order  that  you  may  keep  track  of  the  actual  physical  where- 
abouts of  the  men. 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  sir;  the  absence  of  organization  after  training  I 
considered  one  of  the  points  of  weakness  in  this  bill  and  one  of  the 
points  I  wished  to  call  your  attention  to. 

Senator  New.  Well,  if  you  were  going  ahead  to  call  attention  to  it, 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so  in  your  own  way.  That  is  some- 
thing I  was  goinff  to  bring  out. 

Gen.  Haan.  Tnat  is  a  point  that  I  think  is  one  of  the  weak  points 
in  the  bill.  I  am  not  fully  prepared  to  say  what  the  reasons  for  it 
are,  but  there  are  probably  good  reasons  for  it. 

Senator  Sutherland,   iou  mean  for  the  plan  as  proposed t 

General  Haan.  Yes,  sir.  From  a  military  point  of  view  I  feel 
certain  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  them  organized,  after  their 
training,  into  local  units  and  locally  officered.  Tnis  would  facilitate 
the  dissemination  of  military  information  throughout  the  organiza- 
tion continuously  and  would  make  them  immediately  available  as 
an  organized  unit  in  case  of  emergency. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  think  it  would  help  to  have  them  get 
together  in  their  neighborhoods  once  a  year  for  a  short  time,  Tor 
instance  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  sir.  In  addition  to  organization  I  consider  that 
an  essential  feature.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  mobilize  them  at 
the  training  camps.  I  would  assign  a  staff  to  every  organization, 
such  as  a  division,  for  example,  a  reserve  division.  I  would  organize 
them  into  divisions,  assign  a  permanent  division  staff,  and  a  small 
contingent  for  clerical  work,  perhaps  also  a  staff  officer  for  each 
brigade.  This  staff  itself  would  get  fine  experience  in  this,  and  it 
would  be  available  in  time  of  war.  It  would  not  require  a  great 
many  men  to  thus  control  and  keep  alive  these  reserve  organizations. 
And  I  would  have  local  storehouses  to  keep  their  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment and  where  the  men  could  assemble  when  they  desired  to  at 
times  not  required  for  mobilization. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  do  you  think  of  the  value  upon  the 
morale  of  the  troops  to  keep  up  a  sort  of  a  neighborhood  organization 
and  keep  men  of  one  locality  together  in  units  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  that,  both  in  peace  and  in 
war,  and  I  frequently  called  attention  to  the  desirability  of  that 
during  this  wrr,  when  I  felt  that  many  of  the  men  were  taken  from 
me  that  might  have  been  returned  to  me.  I  found  out  that  the  men 
back  of  the  line  had  more  difficulties  than  one  could  foresee  when  he 
was  up  in  front,  and  found,  especially  toward  the  end,  every  effort 
was  made  to  get  our  men  back  to  >ua.  I  was  speaking  to  Gen. 
MacAndrew  only  this  morning,  and  he  is  entirely  in  accord  with,  me 
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as  to  the  desirability  of  having  localized  units  in  peace  and  in  war. 
I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  that,  and  it  will  help  the  morale,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  help  everything. 

Senator  New.  General,  when  we,  in  this  committee,  had  the  con- 
scription bill  under  consideration,  we  talked  to  various  Army  officers 
of  nigh  command  on  that  very  score,  and  a  number  of  them,  and  I 

^  think  all  of  them,  were  questioned,  and  they  took  the  opposite  view 
on  that,  held  that  it  did  not  make  any  difference  to  the  morale  of  the 
men  whether  they  were  assigned  to  commands  from  their  own  re- 
spective neighborhoods  or  anything  of  that  sort,  in  spite  of  which, 
however,  we  put  into  that  bill  a  proviso  to  the  effect  that  the  men 
should  be  assigned  to  commands  made  up  from  their  own  neighbor- 
hood forces  as  far  as  practicable. 

Now,  it  has  been  said,  I  have  heard  complaints  made  by  a  great 
many  of  the  enlisted  men,  that  that  was  found  to  be  impracticable 
in  so  many  cases.  That  is  particularly  true  of  our  Indiana  troops. 
They  were  sent  over  and  used  as  replacement  troops  and  few  of 
them  found  themselves  with  anybody  that  they  had  ever  heard  of 
or  seen  before. 

Senator  Sutherland.  West  Virginia  troops  were  used  in  the  same 
manner  exactly. 
Senator  New.  And  they  were  all  as  sore  as  crabs  about  it. 
Gen.  Haan.  I  think  we  had  better  go  home  and  see  them  and  tell 
them  it  is  not  as  bad  as  they  think  it  was. 
Senator  New.  You  commanded  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  troops  ? 
Gen.  Haan.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Do  you  not  feel,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
morale  of  those  troops  was  a  good  deal  better  because  of  their  identi- 
fication with  their  home  States  and  the  fact  that  they  were  with 
people  they  knew  back  home  in  civilian  life,  and  all  that? 

Gen.  Haan.  There  is  no  question  about  it;  I  know  that  is  so,  and 
I  know  that  one  of  the  best  things  I  did  on  the  other  side  was  to  keep 
my  division  from  being  broken  up  when  it  arrived  there.  Two  of  my 
regiments  were  transferred  to  another  division.  I  went  up  to  see 
Gen.  Pershing  about  it,  and  Gen.  Pershing  gave  them  back  to  me. 
That  put  me  in  the  first  place  on  the  side  of  my  division;  they  knew 
I  was  fighting  for  them;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  brought  the  men 
back  with  their  own  friends.     There  is  no  question  about  it  at  all. 

But,  gentlemen,  there  is  this  to  be  considered.  In  the  short  period 
of  three  months,  a  little  more  than  three  months,  that  my  division 
was  in  the  big  battles,  I  lost  in  the  neighborhood,  in  necessary  trans- 
fers and  replacements,  24,000  men,  and  a  great  many  of  those  were 
men  that  were  originally  in  the  division — not  all  by  any  means — many 
of  those  men  came  back.  But  the  condition  of  such  strenuous  service 
•s  our  troops  had  over  there  for  that  short  period  we  were  in  the 
fighting,  ana  with  organizations  in  the  rear  that  had  to  be  made  from 
people  who  were  not  instructed  in  any  way,  you  can  see  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  your  identical  men  back  immediately;  it  took  a 
long  time.  Before  we  came  home  there  were  few  men  absent  from 
the  division  who  went  over  with  it. 

Senator  New.  That  is  all  true.  I  can  find  many  excuses  that 
happened  during  the  war  over  there,  but, we  are  now  contemplating 
making  an  army  here  in  normal  times.  .     - 
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Gen.  Haan.  I  will  say  this,  that  in  any  organization  we  are  getting 
in  the  future — we  are  making  provisions  for  that  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment now — the  system  of  replacements  will  be  based  upon  the  theory 
that  troops  should  be  localized  and  receive  replacements  from  their 
locality. 

Senator  Sutherland.  So  far  as  possible. 

Gen.  Haan.  So  far  as  possible.  And  that  is  largely  possible  if  we  M 
can  organize  in  advance  and  have  sufficient  knowledge.  We  organ-  " 
ized  these  division  camps.  We  were  actually  short  wnen  we  arrived 
there.  We  should  have  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  45,000  men  in 
each  camp  in  order  to  be  able  to  place  a  division  six  months  after 
that  in  the  fight  and  to  have  a  source  from  which  to  draw  even  the 
first  replacements;  so  we  should  have  started  with  45,000  men,  at 
least  40,000,  instead  of  25,000.  I  only  had  21,000,  so  I  had  to  get 
reinforcements  right  away.  Fortunately,  I  got  them  from  the  same 
two  States  from  the  draft,  so  that  my  whole  division,  when  I  went 
overseas,  was  from  those  two  States,  and  I  considered  that  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance.  In  regard  to  the  Indiana  troops  being 
broken  up,  my  division  was  also  a  replacement  division.  I  think 
the  enemy  helped  a  little,  though,  in  making  it  into  a  combat  division, 
because  he  started  something  that  required  more  troops  on  the  front, 
and  mine  was  made  back  into  a  combat  division  after  I  lost  about 
7,000  men,  as  replacements  for  other  divisions. 

Senator  Sutherland  (acting  chairman).  Axe    there   any    further 
questions  ? 

Senator  New.  I  have  nothing  further  to  ask  at  this  time. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Then  you  may  proceed  with  anything 
further  you  may  have,  Gen.  Haan. 

Gen.  Haan.  A  few  moments  ago  I  gave  my  opinion  as  to  the 
number  of  instructors  required  for  traimng  men — tnat  is  on  the  drill 
field  or  instruction  place — there  must  be  one  instructor  for  every 
eight  men  and  an  overhead  additional  for  supervision  and  for  organi- 
zation into  units.  My  estimate  indicated  that  it  required  for  in- 
structors 18£  per  cent  of  the  number  of  recruits  under  instruction. 
The  figures  in  officers  and  men  to  train  640,000  men  are  estimated 
to  be  as  follows: 

Nine  thousand  six  hundred  officers  and  109,000  enlisted  men;  or  a 
total  of  118,600.  If  these  men  are  to  be  organized  after  training 
into  reserve  organizations,  including  brigades,  divisions,  corps,  etc., 
it  would  require  for  supervising  such  reserve  organizations  and 
keeping  them  alive,  so  to  speak,  and  to  arrange  for  a  small  amount 
of  local  annual  training,  and  to  furnish  stans  for  mobilization,  in 
time  of  war,  this  would  require  approximately  1,400  officers  and 
6,000  men;  so  that  for  the  total  training  force  and  the  force  necessary 
to  supervise  the  organization  we  would  require  11,000  officers  and 
115,000  men,  or  a  total  of  126,000. 

It  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  this  is  a  training  and  super- 
•vising  force  pure  and  simple.  It  is  in  no  sense  intended  to  bo  a 
force  that  will  be  in  shape  and  available  for  combat  purposes.  In 
time  of  war  this  force,  ii  organized  as  here  indicated— that  is,  the, 
9,600  officers  and  109,000  men— would  probably  best  remain  atjl 
these  training  centers  to  train  recruits  for  replacements,  so  that  the 
only  forces  available  for  war  under  this  system  would  be:  (<*)-  The 
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regular  troops  organized  in  time  of  peace  into  combat  units  and 
kept  in  readiness;  (b)  the  reserve  divisions  and  other  combat  units 
provided  by  the  training  system. 

Senator  New.  So  that  of  the  Army  of  570,000  men,  according  to 
your  ideas,  there  would  be  118,000  officers  and  men  who  would  be 
devoted  to  the  training  of  this  additional  650,000  ? 

Gen.  Ha  an.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  The  rest  of  them  would  be  available  for  general 
military  purposes  ? 

Gen.  Ha  an.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  think  that  is  a  very  much  less  number  than 
one  testified  to  the  other  day. 

Senator  New.  Yes;  it  is. 

The  Chairman  (Senator  Wadsworth  in  the  chair) .  Gen.  March 
gave  it  as  his  estimate  that  372,000  men  would  be  included,  in  21 
combat  divisions. 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes;  but  that  is  quite  a  different  proposition,  a 
different  plan  altogether.  I  have  given  you  the  minimum  training 
force.  Now,  in  the  bill  as  given  there,  it  provides  for  divisions  that 
are  both  training  divisions  and  that  are  immediately  available  for 
combat  purposes.  It  provides  divisions  16,000  strong,  which,  in 
themselves,  could  act  immediately.  They  would  need  no  reorgani- 
zation, thev  would  need  no  immediate  replacements,  in  order  to  put 
lip  a  good  fight,  just  as  they  are.  They  would  be  in  enlisted  strength 
in  all  combat  units  two-thirds  full  strength.  Frequently  our  divisions 
got  that  low.    Yet  they  did  good  fighting. 

Senator  Suthebland.  His  idea,  and  he  expressed  it  very  strongly 
and  repeatedly,  was  that  the  men  would  get  quite  as  much  by  absorp- 
tion from  those  around  them,  better  trained  men,  as  they  did  from 
instruction. 

Gen.  Haan.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  Gen.  Billiard' s  theory. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes. 

Gen.  Haan.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  they  will  gain  a  great 
deal  by  absorption  if  there  are  manv  trained  men  around  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 

Senator  New.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make, 
General? 

Gen.  Haan.  There  is  a  matter  that  does  not  seem  to  me  to  quite 
fit.  I  refer  to  the  proviso  for  obtaining  officers  for  the  Regular 
Army,  which  remains,  as  it  is  now,  under  the  national  defense  act. 

The  Chairman.  Except  that  the  National  Guard  is  stricken  out 
as  being  eligible  for  original  appointment. 

Gen.  Haan.  No;  that  is  in  the  reserve. 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  in  the  Regulars.  The  national  defense 
act  includes  National  Guard  officers,  as  being  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  regular  service,  and  this  one  eliminates  them. 

Gen.  Haan.  Where  is  that  ?  I  meant  that  I  referred  to  the  reserve 
in  my  remark. 

Hie  Chairman.  It  does  nqjb  mention  them;  it  simply  leaves  them 

Senator  New.  It  simply  leaves  them  out  from  the  list  of  eligibles. 

Gen.  Haan.  What  I  wished  to  call  attention  to  was  the  proviso 

in  so  far  as  that  relates  to  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army.    The 
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{>roviso  that  officers  for  the  Regular  Army  will  be  appointed  in  the 
ollowing  order:    Graduates  of  West  Point,  enlisted  men,  and  so  on  I 
It  is  the  enlisted  man  that  I  want  to  call  attention  to. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  section  30  of  this  bill,  original  vacancies. 
Gen.  Haan.  Yes.     The  enlisted  man  of  the  Regular  Army  is  eli- 
gible for  appointment  as  an  officer  in  the  Regular  Army,  but  he  is 
not  eligible  for  appointment  as  a  reserve  officer.     In  order  to  be   i 
appointed  a  reserve  officer,  he  will  have  to  go  to  a  training  camp  first,   ™ 
under  section  27,  in  which  it  says: 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  maintain,  upon  military  reservations  or  else- 
where, schools  or  camps  for  the  military  instruction  of  such  enlisted  men  and  civilians 
as  may  be  selected  upon  their  own  application  for  training  with  a  view  to  their  ap- 
pointment as  reserve  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  an  enlisted  Regular  Army  man  be 
recommended  for  attendance  at  that  school  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Oh,  yes.  That  I  take  to  be  an  important  object  of 
the  camps  or  schools,  but  he  can  not  be  recommended  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  reserve  officer  without  going  to  that  school,  and  he  can  be 
actually  appointed  an  officer  in  the  Regular  Army  without  going  to 
that  school. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course  he  would  have  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion to  be  appointed  in  the  Regular  Army  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes.  I  thought  when  I  looked  at  that  first  that  it 
was  an  oversight. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  do  not  believe  that  officers  of  the 
National  Guard  should  be  ineligible,  do  you  1 

Gen.  Haan.  I  did  not  know  that  was  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  left  out  for  some  reason. 

Gen.  Haan.  No;  I  do  not  see  why  theyshould  be  ineligible.  Of 
course,  those  who  served  in  the  Great  War  would  all  be  eligible. 
(Reading:) 

Original  vacancies:  Original  vacancies  caused  by  this  act  in  commissioned  grades 
above  the  lowest  in  any  branch. 

That  only  refers  to  original  vacancies;  it  does  not  refer  to  the  regu- 
lar appointment  of  officers  in  the  regular  service  as  vacancies  occur 
after  the  original  vacancies  have  been  filled.  That  part  goes  back  to 
the  national  defense  act.  For  filling  original  vacancies  caused  by 
this  act  all  qualified  ex-officers  who  served  in  the  Great  War  are  eli- 
gible. 

I  would  like  to  make  here  a  general  comment  referring  only  briefly 
to  the  enormous  accumulation  of  munitions  and  stores  of  all  kinds, 
forming,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  a  real  adequate  reserve  for  the  Military  Establishment. 

The  great  war  plant  on  our  hands  as  a  result  of  war  production 
and  sudden  closing  of  the  war,  a  large  part  of  which  is  needed  for  a 
proper  reserve,  can  not  in  reason  be  neglected  if  it  can  possibly  be 
helped.  The  rough  classification  of  a  part  of  this  plant  now  avail- 
able is  given  in  the  following  table,  which  is  self-explanatory: 

Estimated  cost  value  of  plant. 

Utilities $300, 000, 000  j 

Motor  Transport  Corps • 225,000,000  ' 

Quartermaster  Corps,  Purchase,  Storage  and  .Traffic 2, 000, 000, 000 

Air  Service 250,000,000 

Ordnance  Department 3, 500, 000, 000 
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The  total  estimated  cost  value  of  our  war  plant  is  now  approxi- 
mately $6,500,000,000,  and  a  large  percentage  of  this  plant  is  now  in 
transit  or  temporary  storage.  Another  considerable  part  is  partially 
used  and  undergoing  overhauling  to  prevent  rapid  deterioration. 
Much  of  it  needs  sorting  and  classification  for  storage.  Practically 
all  of  it  needs  care  for  its  preservation  to  prevent  deterioration.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  an  annual  deterioration  of  5 
per  cent  on  this  plant  would  mean  a  loss  of  $325,000,000.  I  don't 
want  to  appear  as  a  scare  head,  but  this,  I  believe,  is  the  way  com- 
mercial people  estimate  when  they  prepare  budgets  for  expenditures. 

We  have  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
only.  The  ordnance  stores,  consisting  of  ammunition,  guns,  and 
generally  the  plant  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  we  find  that  to 
maintain  a  reserve  entirely  adequate  and  suitable  we  have  ample 
supplies  on  hand  and  something  more  than  we  need,  but  we  must 
keen  on  hand  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000,000,000  worth 
of  this  property,  which  requires  storing,  sorting,  and  a  great  deal  of 
care. 

The  surplus  of  about  $500,000,000  can  be  disposed  of  by  sale  or 
otherwise,  and  includes  a  large  amount  of  the  equipment  and  so 
forth  that  has  become  more  or  less  obsolete.  But  even  if  it  is  not 
obsolete,  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  it  in  storage  indefinitely.  But  a 
reserve  is  necessary  to  last  long  enough  so  that  in  case  war  begins  we 
can  operate  with  the  reserve  we  have  on  hand,  until  our  industrial 
plants  and  arsenals  can  produce  sufficient  to  keep  the  Army  going 
after  the  reserve  is  exhausted. 

We  have  studied  that,  and  we  have  figured  out  about  what  that 
period  should  be,  and  we  have  also  calculated  on  that  basis  what 
our  reserves  should  be.  This,  however,  requires  that  certain  plants 
be  kept  in  serviceable  condition;  for  example,  a  powder  plant.  We 
have  a  large  powder  plant,  and  I  think  perhaps  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 
can  tell  you  more  in  detail — I  get  my  information  from  him,  in  con- 
versation and  in  memoranda — but  I  happen  to  remember  that  he 
told  me  we  had  a  large  powder  plant,  that  the  commercial  powder 
plants  in  civilian  hands  find  no  longer  immediate  market  for  their 
products,  so  they  are  discontinuing  tneir  plants,  and  unless  we  keep 
our  plant  in  condition,  so  it  can  De  opened  in  a  reasonably  short 
time,  we  will  have  no  producing  plant  at  all  in  America,  and,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  national  defense,  I  consider  such  matters  as  that  of 
such  extreme  importance  that  we  should  consider  them  on  the  same 
general  basis  as  the  maintenance  of  the  national  defense  force. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  refer  to  the  powder  plant  at  Nitro, 
W.  Va.,  do  you? 

Gen.  Haan.  No;  I  refer  to  another  plant.  I  refer  to  the  Nashville 
plant. 

Senator  New.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  that  includes  the  maintenance 
i  "  any  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  aircraft  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  New.  It  does  not  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  New.  You  make  no  provision  for  that  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  No,  sir.  All  aircraft  production  is  intended  to  be 
<    itained  from  civil  industrial  plants. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  long  will  that  $3,000,000,000  worth  of 
i     Serial  remain  in  a  usable  condition  ? 
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Gen.  Haan.  Indefinitely;  at  least  a  lone  period. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  Ordnance  material  alone  ¥ 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  Indefinitely  u  it  is  properly  preserved.  I  say 
indefinitely.  I  mean  for  a  tery  long  period  of  time.  We  used  guns 
in  this  war,  I  think,  that  were  approximately  a  hundred  years  old. 
We  did  not  use  them  ourselves,  but  1  saw  them  used  over  there.  Any 
kind  of  a  cannon  that  could  be  fired  was  used,  because  they  did  not 
have  enough,  and  they  used  the  best  they  had.  and  we  know  that 
the  suns  we  have  got,  and  the  small  arms  ana  our  machine  guns, 
can  deliver  a  very  heavy  fire,  such  a  fire  that  personnel  can  not  go 
through  it.  I  have  no  doubt  better  ones  will  be  developed,  but  we 
will  not  have  them  in  large  numbers,  and  the  weapons  we  have  now 
are  going  to  be  efficient  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  there  any  disposition  to  scrap  them  t 

Gen.  Haan.  None  but  the  surplus.  The  reserve  must  be  main- 
tained in  a  serviceable  condition.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
enormous  value  of  the  reserve  that  is  really  required  for  all  depart- 
ments in  the  Ordnance  Department  alone.  For  the  preservation  and 
proper  storage  of  this  material  a  considerably  larger  personnel  and 
permanently  employed  will  be  necessary  in  the  Regular  Army  than 
was  the  case  before  the  war.  As  an  extreme  example  showing  the 
difference  in  size  of  our  present  plant,  I  am  informed  by  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance  that  we  have  on  hand  to-day  10,000  times  as  much  ammuni- 
tion as  we  had  before  the  war. 

I  have  made  a  careful  study  covering  the  various  needs  for  which 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  force  continuously  employed.  From 
this  I  have  concluded  that  the  function  of  the  permanent  force  must 
be  to  provide: 

(a)  Garrisons  for  outlying  possessions. 

(6)  Small  force  in  hand  for  immediate  use  wherever  necessary  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Government. 

(c)  Peace  quota  for  harbor  defense  within  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States. 

(d)  Peace  establishment  of  the  Staff  Corps  and  special  services  in 
such  a  way  that  they  can  be  readily  expanded  for  operations  in  time 
of  war. 

(e)  Training  force  for  annual  contingents  under  any  system  of 
universal  training  that  may  be  provided  for  by  the  Congress. 

if)  Cadres  covering  staffs  for  reserve  units,  if  the  annual  contin- 
gents after  being  trained  are  to  be  organized  and  kept  alive.  These 
will  constitute  a  reserve  and  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  completely 
organized  in  time  of  peace  and  localized  with  local  reserve  officers 
appointed.  Provision  to  give  annual  training  to  the  reserves  during* 
three  years  after  their  first  training  for  a  period  of  about  two  weeks 
each  year,  also  provision  for  local  storage  of  uniforms,  equipment, 
and  assembly  halls. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  can  not  keep  ammunition  any  great 
length  of  time  in  usable  condition,  can  you  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Powder  can  not  be  kept  any  great  length  of  time, 
although  10  or  15,  perhaps  20,  years.  We  have  some  powder  now, 
I  think,  that  is  nearly  20  years  old. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  shotrld  thiak  they  would  have  used,  thfct 
all  up  over  there  during  the  war. 

Gen.  Haan.  We  did  not  get  that  over.  That  is  mainly  for  our 
".oast  fort  armament. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEV.  C.  C.  WILLIAMS,  CHIEF  OF  OBD- 

VAVCE,  TOITED  STATES  ARMY. 

The  Chairman.  General,  please  state  what  have  been  your  assign- 
ments during  the  war. 

Gen.  Williams.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  I  was  stationed  at 
Washington,  in  the  Ordnance  Office.  Then  in  May  I  was  assigned  to 
Gen.  Pershing's  staff  as  chief  ordnance  officer  of  the  A.  E.  F.  I  went  to 
Prance  with  Gen.  Pershing  and  remained  with  him  as  chief  ordnance 
officer,  A.  E.  F.,  until  the  end  of  April,  1918,  when  I  was  ordered  to 
Washington.  When  I  came  to  Washington  I  was  assigned  to  duty  as 
Acting  Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  remained  as  such  until  the  18th  of 
July,  when  I  was  appointed  Chief  of  Ordnance,  which  I  have  remained 
since. 

The  Chairman.  What  comments  have  you  to  make  upon  this  bill, 
particularly  in  its  effect,  if  any,  upon  the" Ordnance  Department? 

I  do  not  mean  to  confine  you  to  that,  but  I  know  that  is  your  special 
interest. 

Gen.  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
you  have  requested  me  to  appear  before  you  to-day  to  present  my 
views  regarding  Senate  bill  2715,  "A  bill  to  reorganize  and  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  for  other  purposes/ ' 

In  my  opinion,  if  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law  in  its  present  form,  it 
will  seriously  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  Army. 

In  fact,  I  believe  that  certain  of  its  provisions  will  virtually  nullify 
the  whole  preparedness  program. 

The  military  power  of  a  nation  depends  upon  its  man  power,  and 
its  industrial  power — men  and  munitions.  The  military  program, 
whatever  its  scale,  must  be  considered  not  alone  in  terms  of  men,  but 
also  in  terms  of  munitions.  War.  as  we  of  this  generation  have  come 
to  know  it,  is  no  longer  a  duel  ol  professional  armies,  but  a  struggle 
between  nations,  which  engrosses  the  attention,  affects  the  mode  of 
living,  demands  sacrifices  of  and  assigns  a  rdle  to  practically  every 
individual  of  the  entire  population  of  the  nation. 

In  the  years  immediately  preceding  our  entrance  into  the  world 
war,  "preparedness"  meant  a  small  increase  in  the  Regular  Army, 
stimulation  of  interest  in  the  National  Guard,  summer  training  camps 
for  business  men  and  college  boys,  etc.  In  all  talk  of  prepared- 
ness, which  unquestionably  aid  a  great  deal  of  good  in  preparing  the 
public  mind  for  the  tasks  the  country  must  assume  in  the  event  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  we  find  almost  no  mention  whatsoever  of  the  need 
for  preparedness  from  an  industrial  standpoint.  Apparently  it  was 
assumed  that  the  only  requisite  of  successful  military  preparation  was 
the  training  of  our  youth  in  the  use  of  arms  in  combat,  without  taking 
into  account  the  fact  that  before  arms  can  be  used  they  have  to  be 
manufactured.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  committee  by  high  authori- 
ties that  fairly  good  officers  and  soldiers  can  be  produced  in  training 
periods  of  from  three  to  six  months.  The  painful  experiences  of 
England,  France,  and  the  United  States  have  brought  home  to  us  the 
fact  that  such  a  limited  period  of  time  is  hardly  sufficient  for  commenc- 
ing the  production  of  even  the  simplest  of  the  munitions  of  war. 
Materials  such  as  field  artillery  of  alt  kinds,  artillery  ammunition 
tanks,  tractors,  etc.,  require  a  much  longer  period, 
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In  fact  the  war  has  established  beyond  the  slightest  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  controlling  factor  in  the  entire  military  effort  is  the 
munitions  program. 

Hon.  Benemct  Crowell,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  states  in 
his  report  as  Director  of  Munitions: 

The  war  taught  us  that  America  can  organize,  train,  and  transport  troops  of  a  superior  M 

sort,  at  a  rate  which  leaves  far  behind  any  program  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  m 

It  upset  the  previous  opinion  that  adequate  military  preparedness  is  largely  a  question  ™ 
of  trained  man  power. 

We  have  abundant  reservoirs  of  raw  material  in  our  millions  of 
males  of  military  age,  in  our  minerals,  timber,  foodstuffs,  etc.  The 
crux  of  the  problem  lies  in  our  ability  to  convert  these  raw  materials 
into  finished  product — whether  it  be  soldiers  or  military  equipment. 

The  quickness  with  which  we  can  accomplish  this  conversion  de~ 
pends  directly  upon  the  efficiency  and  sufficiency  of  trained  personnel 
available  for  the  purpose.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  rate  at  which 
we  can  train  our  man  power,  but  the  rate  at  which  we  can  manu- 
facture munitions  that  is  the  fundamental  basis  on  which  we  must 
build  our  entire  structure  of  national  preparedness,  no  scheme  of 
training  for  possible  participation  in  war  will  do  other  than  lull  the 
Nation  into  a  false  sense  of  security,  if  it  does  not  recognize,  appre- 
ciate, and  provide  for  training  the  technical  personnel  necessary  to 
mobilize  and  direct  the  industrial  army  upon  which  modern  warfare 
makes  the  field  army  wholly  dependent. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Army  is  maintained  in  time  of  peace  not 
merely  to  assist  in  maintaining  domestic  peace  in  the  United  States 
and  it  possessions,  but  primarily  to  keep  alive  military  knowledge 
for  the  use  of  such  larger  temporary  forces  as  must  be  raised,  trained, 
equipped,  and  employed  in  the  event  of  threatened  or  actual  hostili- 
ties. The  permanent  force  is,  in  effect,  a  small  military  laboratory 
striving  to  preserve  and  extend  military  knowledge  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations with  a  view  to  developing  methods  for  training  and  equipping 
the  man  power  of  the  Nation  along  lines  capable  of  ready  expansion 
to  a  quantity  production  basis  in  the  vent  of  war. 

This  knowledge  which  must  be  kept  up  to  date  and  immediately 
available  mav  be  divided  rouerhlv  into  two  classes: 

(a)  Knowledge  which  the  peace-time  life  of  the  Nation  develops 
without  artificial  stimulation  to  a  degree  making  it  readily  available 
for  the  use  of  the  enlarged  Military  Establishment. 

(b)  Purely  military  knowledge  which  has  no  natural  sphere  of  use- 
fulness in  the  peace-time  life  of  the  Nation,  and  therefore,  requires 
artificial  stimulation  to  keep  it  alive  and  abreast  of  the  times. 

As  an  example  of  the  knowledge  which  the  peace-time  life  of  the 
Nation  develops,  may  be  taken  the  art  of  designing  and  manufacturing 
clothing.  This  art  is  developed  to  a  high  degree  in  times  of  peace, 
conforming  as  it  does  to  one  of  the  fundamental  requirements  of 
human  existence.  In  time  of  war  there  is  presented  the  task  of  a 
considerable  number  of  men  changing  the  style  of  clothing  they  wear, 
changing  from  a  multiplicity  of  colors,  materials,  and  cuts,  to  a  single 
standard  adapted  to  the  life  of  a  soldier.  That  there  is  a  certain  J 
dislocation  of  industry  in  effecting  this  change  in  costume,  no  " 
one  can  deny,  but  when  all  is  sftra  And  done,  we  have  the  same 
number  of  individuals  in  the  Nation  before  the  declaration  of  war  and 
after,  the  same  number  have  to  be  clothed  in  both  cases.     Providing 
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material  of  this  sort  is  largely  a  question  of  placing  orders  with 
"going  concerns' '  who  are  under  the  necessity  only  of  changing  the 
color  of  the  cloth  they  weave,  substituting  a  single  standard  dye  for 
the  innumerable  hues  required  to  suit  individual  tastes  in  peace- 
time, or  of  giving  clothing  factories  orders  for  the  manufacture  in 
great  quantities  of  certain  standardized  types  of  clothing  requiring 
no  great  change,  if  anything  a  simplificatior  of  peace-time  industrial 
practice. 

Also  in  the  great  telephone  and  telegraph  companies  the  Army  has 
a  wonderful  laboratory  perfecting  a  type  of  knowledge  of  which  it 
stands  in  need  at  the  outbreak  of  war — a  laboratory  to  which  it 
can  turn  with  the  confident  assurance  that  it  will  receive  equipment, 
technical  information,  and  trained  personnel  readily  available  for 
assimilation  with  the  Military  Establishment,  and  in  quantity  to 
remove  this  consideration  as  a  factor  in  the  whole  military  problem. 

Similar  remarks  might  be  made  about  the  medical,  transportation, 
food,  and  housing  problems,  etc. ;  each  finds  its  counterpart  in  civil  life. 

The  purely  military  knowledge  which  is  not  developed  in  the  ordin- 
ary industrial  life  of  the  Nation  may  be  divided  into: 

(a)  Knowledge  of  the  use  of  arms. 

(6)  Knowledge  of  the  design  and  manufacture  of  arms. 

For  the  training  of  the  youth  of  the  country  to  become  commis- 
sioned officers,  the  Government  has  provided  the  splendid  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  For  special  training  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  line,  we  have  the  Army  School  of  the  Line,  the  Field  Artillery 
School  of  Fire,  the  Coast  Artillery  School,  the  Mounted  Service 
School,  the  School  of  Musketry,  etc.  For  the  higher  education  of 
selected  officers  in  the  art  of  war,  we  have  the  General  Staff  College 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  In  addition  to  these,  provision  is  made  for  the 
support  and  training  of  the  National  Guard,  for  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  ana  the  Students'  Corps.  AH  of  these  form  a  tre- 
mendous educational  plant  for  the  inculcation  of  discipline,  the 
development  of  morale,  the  study  of  the  principles  of  organization, 
the  principles  of  strategy,  and  the  ever-changing  practices  of  tactics. 

An  Army,  possessing  the  best  possible  morale,  well  disciplined, 
well  organized,  well  tramed,  with  proper  provision  made  for  clothing 
it,  for  feeding  it,  for  housing  it,  for  paying  it,  for  transporting  it,  is 
absolutely  helpless  as  an  effective  military  force  unless  adequate 
provision  is  made  for  arming  it.  The  nation,  particularly  the  indus- 
try of  the  nation,  knows  perfectly  well  how  to  feed  men,  to  clothe 
them,  to  house  them,  to  transport  them  by  rail,  motor,  or  horse,  be- 
cause the  knowledge  required  to  fulfill  these  functions  is  general,  and, 
furthermore,  is  being  constantly  exercised  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
nation  in  peace  time,  but  the  nation  does  not  naturally,  and  as  the 
result  of  its  daily  life,  know  how  to  arm  its  manhood.  Knowledge 
of  this  kind  requires  artificial  stimulation. 

^Tne  European  method  is  to  have  the  Government  support  private 
industry  in  the  manufacture  of  war  material  and  encourage  it  to  seek 
foreign  markets  for  its  products.     This  method  automatically  creates 
I    d  develops  a  technical  and  industrial  personnel  with  a  definite 
Mms  of  livelihood,  wnich,  by  holding  fortn  the  prospect  of  continu- 
■  remuneration  in  war  or  in  peace,  attracts  to  its  membership  men 
ugh  technical  ability.    The  other  method  and  the  traditional 
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policy  of  the  United  States,  both  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  is  to  main- 
tain in  Government  employ  technically  trained  officers,  who  make 
the  design  and  production  of  implements  of  war  their  life  profession, 
and  to  maintain  a  few  Government  arsenals  to  educate  a  nucleus  of 
highly  skilled  industrial  personnel. 

Paymasters  can  be  improvised  from  bank  tellers,  commissaries 
secured  from  the  great  packing,  produce,  and  grocery  industries,  con-  j 
structing  quartermasters  from  the  civil  engineering  and  allied  trades,  % 
motor  transport  officers  from  the  automobile  industry,  railway  trans- 
port officers  from  the  great  railway  svstems,  Signal  Corps  officers 
irom  the  great  telephone  and  telegrapn  companies,  medical  officers 
from  the  civilian  medical  profession,  but  there  is  no  field  of  readily 
available  personnel  with  expert  knowledge  of  the  design  and  produc- 
tion of  those  special  implements  of  war  known  as  ordnance.  The 
Ordnance  Department  can  not  find  men  whose  war  tasks  will  be 
merely  a  continuation  of  their  peace-time  activities  to  anything  like 
the  degree  which  obtains  in  the  case  of  practically  all  other  technical 
corps  requiring  tremendous  expansion  in  the  event  of  war. 

Since  the  European  method  of  keeping  alive  knowledge  of  the 
design  and  production  of  implements  of  war  by  stimulation  of  the 
export  to  other  nations  of  arms  and  ammunition  produced  by  private 
industry  will  probably  be  discouraged  or  forbidden  by  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  it  must  be  eliminated  as  a  possible  solution,  leaving 
as  the  only  alternative  the  expansion  of  the  personnel  in  Government 
employ;  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  civilians. 

Special  aptitude  and  technical  skill  are  required  in  the  design  and 
production,  of  the  weapons  which  the  Army  is  to  use  in  war.  These 
requirements,  which  have  been  always  recognized,  have  become  in- 
creasingly prominent  during  the  advance  of  this  mechanical  age,  and 
it  may  be  asserted  that  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  war  was 
the  great  development  of  mechanical  implements  of  war.  The  de- 
signer and  constructor  of  ordnance  must  be  a  mechanical  engineer, 
capable  of  computing  the  stresses  brought  upon  the  parts  of  compli- 
cated structures.  He  must  master  the  methods  of  arranging  and 
proportioning  the  parts  of  the  structures  so  that  they  may  withstand 
the  forces  of  which  he  shall  have  previously  determined  the  magni- 
tude, and  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  processes  of  the  constructive 
arts  which  are  concerned  with  the  fabrication  of  his  machine,  in  order 
that  he  may  take  full  advantage  of  their  possibilities  and  may  not 
produce  impractical  designs  requiring  the  impossible. 

He  must  understand  chemistry,  whose  science  enters  so  intimately 
into  the  composition  and  action  of  powders  and  explosives.  Bfe 
must  be  equipped  with  the  knowledge  of  the  electrical  engineer,  that 
he  may  deal  with  the  power  which  is  finding  increasing  application 
in  the  operation  of  ordnance  constructions  and  of  the  plants  for  pro- 
ducing them.  His  knowledge  of  these  subjects  must  not  be  merely 
that  of  the  liberally  educated  man,  understanding  the  general  princi- 
ples of  all  professions,  but  that  of  the  expert  with  details  at  his  finger 
ends,  in  order  that  he  may  bring  it  effectively  to  bear  upon  the  prob- 
lems which  are  continually  before  him. 

The  technical  duties  of  the  Ordnance  Department  are  not  learned  { 
in  the  line,  as  are  most  of  those  pertaining  to  some  other  of  the  staff 
departments  of  the  Army.     Special   and  laborious  preparation  for 
entry  into  the  department,  and  close  work,  of  a  nature  not  attractive 
to  one  without  special  aptitude,  are  necessary,  and  do  not  tempt 
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officers  from  life  in  the  line.  The  universal  rule  that  special  require- 
ments should  be  accompanied  by  special  inducements  finds  no  excep- 
tion in  the  military  service. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  the  plain  lesson  of  our  most  recent  experience 
that  the  munition  program  is  the  critical  and  controlling  factor  in 
the  whole  preparedness  problem,  this  bill,  which  apparently  provides 
the  Ordnance  Department  with  400  officers,  will,  due  to  the  operation 
of  section  31,  actually  provide  but  51  officers  with  any  ordnance 
experience. 

Section  31  is  as  follows: 

Officers  for  duty  in  the  branches  authorized  and  in  which  officers  are  not  commis- 
sioned shall  be  obtained  by  temporary  details  from  amonq:  officers  of  ooriespondng 
grades  in  other  branches:  but  no  officer  below  the  srrade  of  lieutenant  colonel  shall  be 
detailed  to  duty  detaching  him  from  the  branch  in  which  permanently  commissioned 
for  more  than  four  years  in  any  period  of  six  years,  except  in  time  of  actual  or  threatened 
hostilities. 

This  will  require  the  immediate  return  to  the  line  of  all  officers  of 
any  experience,  however  short,  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  except: 
Major  general,  1 ;  colonels,  17;  lieutenant  colonels,  16;  majors,  5;  cap- 
tains, 12;  total,  51,  leaving  vacancies  in  the  Ordnance  Department 
as  follows:  Colonels,  5;  lieutenant  colonels,  34 ;  majors,  83;  captains, 
96;  first  lieutenants,  97;  second  lieutenants,  34 ;  total,  349  out  of  400 
authorized  by  the  bill. 

Officers  from  the  line  of  the  Army  can,  of  course,  be  detailed  to 
these  vacancies,  but  the  mere  detail  of  an  officer  in  the  Ordnance 
Department  does  not  of  itself  endow  him  with  the  highly  specialized 
knowledge  necessary  to  him  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  ordi- 
narily assigned  to  Ordnance  officers.  Not  only  would  this  officer 
bring  nothing  to  the  department  to  assist  in  the  difficult  duties  to 
whicn  he  must  be  assigned  by  law,  but  if  an  officer  of  the  line,  with  no 
previous  experience  in  Ordnance  work  were  to  be  detailed  in  the  grade 
of  colonel,  for  instance,  it  would  make  him  senior  to  a  number  of 
officers  infinitely  more  experienced  than  he  along  the  lines  he  is 
expected  to  handle.  The  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  expert  Ordnance 
officers  still  remaining  in  the  department  would  be  extremely  bad, 
inasmuch  as  they  would  be  in  efiect  instructing  their  senior  officers 
on  subjects  of  wnich  the  latter  know  nothing,  yet  for  knowledge  of 
which,  presumably,  they  are  drawing  more  pay  and  emoluments  and 
receiving  higher  rank  than  the  recognized  experts  upon  whom  thev 
are  wholly  dependent  for  information  and  acfvice. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  there  were  but  97  commissioned  officers  in 
the  Ordnance  Department,  whose  collective  knowledge  represented 
the  sum  total  of  Ordnance  knowledge  available  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Eleven  thousand  technically  trained  officers  were  required 
for  the  first  5,000,000  men;  of  these,  about  6,000  had  been  com- 
missioned prior  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  The  officers  commis- 
sioned in  tne  Ordnance  Department  for  the  period  of  the  emergency 
represent  a  possible  source  of  additional  personnel  which  will  be 
available  for  a  few  years.  If  selection  could  be  made  from  this 
splendid  field,  the  Ordnance  Department  could  be  filled  with  high- 
grade  personnel  without  great  difficulty,  but  section  31  provides  that — 

Hereafter  all  appointments  of  officers  in  grades  below  that  of  brigadier  general  shall 
be  by  commission  in  the  Infantry,  Cavalry*  Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artillery  Corp, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  or  one  of  the  corps  of  the  Medical  Department,  or  as  chaplain, 
band  leader,  or  professor  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 
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This  would  require  these  officers  to  be  commissioned  either  in  the 
Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  or  Coast  Artillery,  and  pre- 
sumably they  would  have  to  serve  at  least  two  years  in  the  branch 
of  the  service  in  which  commissioned  (see  paragraph  of  section  31 
previously  quoted)  before  they  would  become  available  for  detail 
m  the  Ordnance  Department,  a  proceeding  which  they  can  not 
understand  and  will  not  contemplate  as  a  necessary  prerequisite  to 
entrance  into  the  corps  for  whose  duties  they  are  peculiarly  fitted. 
Furthermore,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  two  years'  interval  between  the  time 
they  leave  their  present  technical  pursuits  in  business  live  and  the 
time  they  would  oecome  eligible  for  detail  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment would  not  so  dull  the  edge  of  their  technical  accomplishments 
as  to  create  some  doubt  as  to  their  desirability  for  service  therein.  A 
technical  man  two  years  absent  from  the  practice  of  his  profession 
can  not  well  be  hela  to  be  entirely  up  to  date  as  to  its  theories  and 
practices.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  a  man  technically  qualified 
for  duty  in  the  Ordnance  Department  might  develop  no  special 
aptitude  for  garrison  duty  on  an  island  fort  or  field  duty  along  the 
Mexican  border,  and  that  failing  to  attain  necessary  efficiency  along 
those  lines  might  be  lost  to  the  Army  forever  through  discharge, 
whereas  if  allowed  to  prove  himself  in  his  own  element  he  might 
easily  develop  into  a  valuable  officer  from  whose  attainments  the 
whole  Army  might  benefit.  In  fine,  I  consider  the  detail  system  to 
be  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  development  of  the  experts  which 
the  recent  war  has  snown  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  an  efficient 
technical  branch. 

Section  33,  concerning  promotions,  provides  as  follows: 

Promotions  to  higher  grades,  below  that  of  general  officer,  shall  be  made  by  selection 
from  the  next  lower  grade  in  that  branch  of  the  service  in  which  the  vacancy  ex- 
ists. *  *  *  Selection  for  promotion  shall  be  made  by  a  board  of  not  less  than  five 
officers  appointed  by  the  President,  and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe. 
The  board  will  be  limited  in  its  selection  to  those  officers  who  have  been  recommended 
for  selection  by  their  superiors  throughout  the  established  chain  of  command. 

When  an  officer  is  first  detailed  to  the  Ordnance  Department  he 
does  not  become  technically  valuable  until  he  has  had  five  or  more 
years  in  the  department.  I/uring  his  service  in  the  department  he  is 
necessarily  separated  from  contact  with  and  observation  by  the 
officers  of  the  arm  of  the  service  in  which  he  is  commissioned.  EjiowI- 
edge  of  his  acquirements  and  achievements  will  be  had  by  the  officers 
with  whom  he  associates  in  the  Ordnance  Department  and  not  by 
the  officers  of  the  branch  of  the  service  in  which  he  holds  his  com- 
mission. It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  when  officers  are  selected 
for  promotion  as  provided  in  the  bill,  the  Ordnance  officer  will  have 
little  or  no  chance  of  selection.  The  result  will  be  that  it  will  be 
practically  impossible  to  induce  young  officers  of  the  necessary 
ability  to  take  service  in  the  Ordnance  Department. 

As  "the  bill  now  stands,  it  destroys  the  Ordnance  Department.  It 
leaves  but  51  trained  officers  who  can  legally  be  assigned  to  the  study 
of  such  important  problems  as  the  design  and  production  in  quantity 
of  pistols,  shoulder  rifles,  machine  guns,  automatic  rifles,  light  field 

funs,  railroad  artillery,  trench  artillery,  artillery  ammunition  of  all 
inds,  light  tanks,  heavy  tanks,  tractors,  aircraft  armament,  ord- 
nance repair  shops  of  all  kinds,  and  all  of  the  thousands  of  other 
items  that  are  furnished  by  the  Ordnance  Department.    In  addition 
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to  the  design  and  production  of  these  items,  the  arsenals  and  depots 
must  be  manned  and  the  large  quantities  of  ordnance  material  on 
hand  cared  for.  Under  its  provisions  the  services  of  many  experienced 
officers  will  be  lost  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  these  two  years  are 
of  exceeding  importance  because  of  tne  large  number  of  ordnance 
problems  left  unsolved  by  the  war. 

The  bill  fails  to  make  available  those  temporary  officers  who  have 
had  war  service  in  the  Ordnance  Department. 

The  highly  technical  nature  of  ordnance  work  requires  that  induce- 
ments be  offered  for  such  service.  Instead  of  that,  the  bill  lays  a 
severe  penalty  on  those  who  are  detailed  in  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Tt  is  upon  the  reasons  stated  that  I  base  my  contention  that  the 
bill  as  drafted  will  seriously  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  and 
practically  nullify  the  preparedness  program. 

The  question  as  to  what  the  future  organization  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  should  be  in  order  to  capitalize  the  experience  of  the 
recent  war,  to  enable  it  to  care  for  and  preserve  ready  for  use  the  great 
quantities  of  munitions  remaining  on  hand,  to  maintain  intimate 
touch  with  private  industry  on  the  one  hand  and  with  Army  needs 
on  the  other,  has  been  the  subject  of  most  careful  thought,  not  only 
by  the  regular  officers  of  the  department,  but  by  many  of  the  able 
and  well-known  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  who  have  served 
in  the  department  as  temporary  officers.  The  result  of  this  serious 
consideration  is  the  conviction  that  the  character  of  the  Ordnance 
organization  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Engineer  Corps.  The 
variety  and  scope  of  the  technical  knowledge  required  of  Ordnance 
officers  is  certainly  as  great  as  that  demanded  of  the  Engineer  Corps 
and  should  be  recognized  in  the  same  manner.  All  Ordnance  officers 
should  be  permanently  commissioned  in  that  department,  just  as 
Engineer  officers  are  commissioned  in  that  corps. 

When  asked  by  the  General  Staff  how  many  officers  the  Ordnancfc 
Department  considered  that  it  should  have  for  an  Army  of  approx- 
imately 500,000  men,  reply  was  made  that  as  the  result  of  a  careful 
study  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  training  that  must  be  given 
new  officers,  not  less  than  a  total  of  480  officers  would  be  needed. 
The  division  among  grades  should  be  as  follows:  1  major  general, 
Chief  of  Ordnance;  1  brigadier  general;  22  colonels;  50  lieutenant 
colonels;  98  majors;  130  captains;  120  first  lieutenants;  58  second 
lieutenants. 

This  number  is  to  a  large  extent  independent  of  the  number  of  troops 
that  may  be  decided  upon,  and  the  Ordnance  Department  still 
believes  that  this  number  is  needed. 

Senator  New.  Let  me  ask  if  the  concluding  sentences  of  your 
statement  mean  that  you  had  an  opportunity  to  impress  these  facts 
on  the  General  Staff,  those  who  made  a  study  from  which  this  bill 
is  drawn  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Well,  we  have  had  occasional  discussions  with 
the  General  Staff.  Whether  they  were  used  in  the  drawing  of  this 
bill  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Any  written  memoranda  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  We  have  submitted  written  memoranda,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  effect  of  the  bill  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Not  on  the  effect  of  thi3  bill,  because  we  did  not 
have  this  bill  until  after  it  was  published. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  express  your  views  to  the  committee  of 
the  General  Staff  as  to  the  effect  of  promotion  by  selection  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  remedy  you  proposed,  if  it  is  assumed  we 
accept  the  proposal,  for  promotion  bv  selection,  is  a  permanent 
personnel  of  the  Ordnance  Department  f 

Gen.  Williams.  And  promotion  by  selection  within  the  Ordnance 
Department. 

The  Chairman.  Throughout  the  whole  Army? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  like  it  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, provided  you  can  keep  your  personnel  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Whatever  the  general  scheme  for  promotion  by 
selection  in  the  general  army  at  large  would  be,  would  be  satisfactory 
to  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  criticize  section  31  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  like  the  Ordnance  Department  added 
to  the  list  of  branches  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Recited  in  section  31  as  being  permanent  branches, 
as  you  might  call  them  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think,  General,  that  that  would  lead  to 
the  Tank  Corps  and  other  people,  for  instance,  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  wanting  a  separate  branch  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  They  are  combatant  branches. 

The  Chairman.  The  Tank  Corps  is,  but  it  is  not  recited  in  sec- 
tion 31 ;  it  is  to  be  filled  by  detail. 

Gen.  Williams.  To  be  filled  by  detail;  yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  would  want  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  commission  men  from  civil  life  in  the  Ordnance  Department  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  We  have  had  almost  6,000  officers  who  have  had 
from  2  years  to  several  months  experience  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, many  of  them  able  men,  and  that  would  naturally  be  the 
field  from  which  we  would  draw  our  ordnance  officers. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  think  you  could  get  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  them  to  stay  in  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  If  we  could  go  to  them  and  make  definite  proposi- 
tions to  them.  Say  we  have  had  a  man  working  on  artillery  mate- 
rials— a  man  who  came  in  in  the  beginning — and  I  have  m  mind 
such  a  man.  He  is  a  man  27  or  28  years  of  age,  who  came  in  in  the 
beginning,  and  went  to  France  and  took  charge  over  there  of  the 
question  of  design  of  our  antiaircraft  material.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  is  a  very  well  equipped 
man,  and  he  did  very  good  work  for  us.  Now,  if  I  want  to  get  him 
in  the  Ordnance  Department,  what  must  I  do?  I  have  to  go  to 
him  and  say  "We  would  like  to  have  you  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, but  the  only  way  to  get  you  in  the  Ordnance  Department  is  to 
ask  you  to  go  and  try  to  get  a  commission  in  the  Infantry  or  the 
Cavalry  or  the  Artillery,  and  then  if  you  get  that  commission  we  will 
request  your  detail  in  the  Ordnance  Department;  but  you  will 
probably  have  to  serve  two  years  in  the  line  before  vou  become 

'nilable  for  duty  in  the  Ordnance  Department;  and,  furthermore, 
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to  be  honest  with  you,  I  will  have  to  explain  that  the  work  you  have 
done  in  the  Ordnance  Department  will  not  count  in  your  favor  in 
promotion  when  it  comes  to  competition  with  your  fellow  cavalry- 
men or  infantrymen. "  And  I  would  have  to  say  to  him,  further, 
"And  your  service  in  the  Ordnance  Department  is  going  to  remove 
you  from  close  contact  with  those  people  who  are  going  to  do  the 
selecting  for  promotion  and  you  really  would  not  have  a  chance  in 
the  world." 

The  Chairman.  And,  furthermore,  you  would  have  to  tell  him 
that  after  serving  four  years  he  would  have  to  go  back  into  the 
Infantry  again,  for  instance  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes;  and  stay  two  years. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  think  it  would  be  best  to  appoint  him 
to  the  Ordnance  Department  and  then,  if  it  was  necessary  to  have 
experience  in  other  branches,  to  detail  him  from  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment to  those  other  branches  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes;  that  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  matter  been  discussed  with  the  General 
Staff.     It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  most  interesting  subject. 

Gen.  Williams.  Whether  they  analyzed  the  bill  as  particularly 
affecting  the  Ordnance  Department,  of  course,  I  do  not  know.  We, 
of  course,  had  to  dig  this  out. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Well,  does  the  West  Point  training  produce 
the  kind  of  men  that  you  need  in  the  Ordnance  Department?  I  do 
not  mean  the  kind  of  men,  as  men,  but  I  mean  men  trained  in  the 
way  that  would  be  most  useful  to  you  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  It  gives  them  a  fundamental  training  upon  which 
they  can  build  the  rest  when  they  come  to  us.  We  have  two  technical 
schools,  one  at  the  proving  ground  at  Aberdeen,  and  one  maintained 
at  the  Watertown  Arsenal.  In  one  of  them  we  teach  them  the 
theory  of  ordnance  design  and  construction,  and  in  the  other  the 
practical  work  of  the  shops  and  management  of  shops.  We  have 
many  officers  that  come  from  the  technical  schools  of  the  country, 
and  they  are  just  as  good  as  those  that  come  from  West  Point. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  graduate  at  West  Point  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  class  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  The  class  of  1894. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
go  to  those  schools  and  bring  in  specialized  men  who  would  be 
valuable  for  vour  service? 

Gen.  Williams.  If  we  are  going  to  recruit  the  Ordnance,  we  will 
have  to  do  that,  because  the  last  several  classes  that  came  from 
West  Point  had  not  taken  the  part  of  the  course  there  that  is  most 
necessary  for  service  in  the  Ordnance  Corps.  Some  of  the  men  only 
had  two  years  at  West  Point  and  others  three  years,  and  some  only 
one  year.  Now,  they  did  not  get  to  the  part  of  the  course  where  they 
would  get  the  things  that  would  be  of  value  to  them  in  the  Ordnance 
Corps.  So  those  men  would  not  really  be  available  to  us.  We  would 
have  to  put  them  to  school,  and  we  would  be  better  off  if  we  could 
go  out  and  select  from  these  follows  who  have  been  to  the  technical 
schools  and  who  have  had  the  war  experience.  We  would  have  a 
very  good  recruiting  field  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  tell  us  the  history  of  the  change  that  took 
place  in  the  Ordnance  Department  and  its  operation  in  1901. 
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Gen.  Williams.  The  act  of  February  2,  1001,  provided  a  detail 
system  for  the  Ordnance  Department,  which  is  exactly  what  is  pro- 
vided in  this  bill.  That  was  tried  for  a  period  of  5  Years,  and  it  was 
found  impossible  to  recruit  officers  under  it. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  1001  did  you  have  a  permanent  corps? 

Gen.  Williams.  We  had  a  permanent  corps,  yes,  prior  to  1901 
The  act  of  1001  continued  until  1006,  and,  as  I  said,  we  could  not 
recruit  officers  under  it.  The  act  of  June  15,  1906,  provided  as 
follows: 

Tha»,  details  to  the  Ordnance  Department,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1901,  may  be  made  from  the  Army  at  large,  from  the  grade  in  vhich  the 
vacancy  exists,  or  from  the  grade  below,  provided  that  officers  so  detailed  in  grades 
below  that  of  major  shall  not  be  again  eligible  for  such  detail  until  after  they  shall 
have  served  for  at  least  one  year  out  of  that  department. 

That  is,  they  had  to  change  the  law,  the  law  of  1901,  which,  as 
applied  to  the  Ordnance  Department,  is  exactly  the  provision  in  this 
bill.  So  that  when  an  officer  in  the  Ordnance  Department  became 
a  field  officer  by  detail  or  otherwise,  he  no  longer  went  back  with  the 
line,  and  also  that  up  to  the  grade  of  major  he  went  back  only  for  one 
year,  and  our  experience  has  been  that  when  they  go  back  for  one 
year  they  do  not  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  act.  That  is,  the 
act  was  built  on  the  belief  that  in  that  way  you  could  establish  a 
thorough  contact  and  sympathy  between  the"  department  and  the 
line,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  failed  in  tnat.  The  way  to 
establish  that  contact  is  the  way  the  Engineer  Corps  have  it.  That 
is,  they  have  the  officers  permanently  commissioned,  and  they  serve 
at  the  centers  of  activity  of  the  line  troops  and  with  them,  and  that 
is  the  way  we  ought  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean — "  serve  at  the  centers  of 
activity  "? 

Gen.  Williams.  Well,  they  have  officers  in  the  schools,  in  the 
General  Staff,  in  the  War  College,  and  at  the  maneuvers,  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  no  Ordnance  officers  on  the  General 
Staff? 

Gen.  Williams.  No;  and  there  have  not  been  since  the  first  detail 
of  officers  for  the  General  Staff  in  1901.  There  were  two  Ordnance 
officers  on  the  Staff  then,  and  since  then  there  have  been  none. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  in  the  law  that  prevents  it  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Nothing  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  that  they  have  not  been  assigned  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  That  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  Engineer  officers  have  been  assigned  from  time 
to  time  % 

Gen.  Williams.  Always,  several;  and  we  ought  to  have  several. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  an  Ordnance  officers  attached  to  the  staff 
of  the  division  commander  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  tables  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes;  in  the  tables;  and  during  the  war  activities 
we  alwavs  had  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  would  pre- 
vent the  assigning  of  Ordnance  officers 

Gen.  Williams.  No;  that  is  provided  for  in  the  tables  of  organiza- 
tion. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  I  mean  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  pre- 
vents the  assignment  of  Ordnance  officers  to  the  General  Staff  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Well,  he  would  not  be  assigned  there  as  an  Ord- 
nance officer;  he  would  be  assigned  as  a  line  officer. 

The  Chairman.  A  Cavalry  officer,  or  whatever  he  happened  to  be. 
Not  even  the  major  general  in  command  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
would  necessarily  be  an  Ordnance  officer,  would  he  ? 
Gen.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Was  it  51  permanent  officers  that  were  pro- 
vided fori 

Gen.  Williams.  If  this  bill  was  carried  out,  those  will  be  all  the 
officers  that  can  legally  servo  in  the  Ordnance  Department  that  have 
had  any  experience  in  Ordnance  matters. 
The  Chairman.  And  as  they  retire  or  die,  there  will  be  none  ? 
Gen.  Williams.  No;  accorcung  to  this  bill  they  will  be  continually 
fed  in,  and  after  a  while  we  would  have  some  that  have  had  expe- 
rience. 
Senator  Sutherland.  They  would  be  eligible  ? 
Gen.  Williams.  Yes;  and  we  have  some  detailed  at  the  War  Col- 
lege, and  we  have  recommended  that  an  Ordnance  officer  be  detailed 
on  the  General  Staff;  and  also  this  year  we  are  sending  out  one  of  the 
Ordnance  officers  to  the  school  of  the  line  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and 
we  hope  to  send  them  to  all  the  schools. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  of  such- importance 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  representation  of  it  on  the  General  Staff. 
Gen.  Williams.  It  seems  so  to  us ;  sir. 

The  Chairman.  An  officer  of  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  or 
above  mav  be  assigned  to  you  under  this  bill  permanently? 
Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  permanently. 
Senator  Sutherland.  And  51  of  those  in  all  ? 
Gen.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  bill  would  allow  you  to  have  about  51 
officers  of  those  grades,  lieutenant  colonel  or  oetter  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  The  bill  would  permit  us  to  retain  of  those  we 
have  now  51  officers,  and  they  would  be  in  various  grades. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  bill  you  would  have  73  officers  of  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  or  higher  ? 
Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  One  majo1*  general,  22  colonels,  and  50  lieutenant 
colonels.     They  could  be  detailed  to  you  permanently  or  indefinitely  ? 
Gen.  Williams.  They  could  be  detailed  indefinitely,  yes. 
Senator  Sutherland.  Only  to  the  extent  of  51  above  the  rank 
of  major? 

Gen.  Williams.  No.  Here  is  what  we  would  have.  Of  all  the 
officers  of  the  Regular  Army  now  assigned  to  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, there  would  be  left  with  the  Ordnance  Department,  1  major 
general,  17  colonels,  16  lieutenant  colonels,  5  majors,  and  12  captains. 
That  would  leave  vacancies  in  these  grades:  5  colonels,  34  lieutenant 
colonels,  83  majors,  93  captains  and  96  first  lieutenants,  and  34 
second  lieutenants. 

Now  then,  we  can  go  to  the  line  and  request  that  they  detail  5 
colonels,  and  that  will  give  us  the  full  number,  22.     But  we  can  not 
t  a  single  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  ordnance  matters. 
e  can  likewise  go  to  the  line  and  get  them  to  detail  34  lieutenant 
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colonels,  but  we  can  not  get  a  single  lieutenant  colonel  who  has  had 
anv  experience  in  ordnance  matters. 

Now  then,  those  5  colonels  would  be  above  1 6  lieutenant  colonels 
now  in  the  department  who  have  been  in  it  for  a  period  of  several 
years,  and  who  know  ordnance  work,  and  those  5  colonels  would 
necessarily  outrank  them. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course.  | 

Gen.  Williams.  An  experienced  man  would  be  subject  to  the 
orders  of  one  who  has  had  absolutely  no  experience. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  suppose  it  is  the  thought  of  the 
General  Staff  in  the  preparation  of  this  bill,  that  this  officer  material 
is  being  developed  out  in  civil  life,  that  you  can  get  them  as  you 
need  them  in  emergency,  as  you  did  in  this  last  emergency? 

Gen.  Williams.  We  can  bring  them  in.  They  provioe  for  bringing 
in  officers  from  civil  life  as  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Artillery  officers, 
but  not  as  ordnance  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  suppose  really  that  you  could  get  any 
real  talent  to  go  into  the  Ordnance  Department  by  that  channel.  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  A  young  man  would  be  a  perfect  fool,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  try  it. 

Gen.  Williams.  It  seems  so  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  At  least  it  would  be  a  gamble,  and  at  the  very 
best  he  cduld  only  spend  two-thirds  of  his  time  at  ordnance  work. 

Gen.  Williams.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  drafting  for  us  suitable  suggested 
legislation,  or  have  some  one  do  it  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  would  be  very  glad  to. 

The  Chairman.  And  submit  it  as  proposed  amendments  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  assumption,  of  course,  that  the  promotion 
by  selection  is  to  prevail. 

Senator  Sutherland.  At  least  above  the  rank  of  major. 

Gen.  Williams.  And  that  whatever  the  law  for  promotion  by  selec- 
tion may  happen  to  be,  that  it  should  apply  to  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment ? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  favor  of  that  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  down  to  as  low  a  point  as  what  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  agree  with  Gen.  Haan  that 
it  should  be  stopped  somewhere  above  the  lowest  grades. 

The  Chairman.  I  spoke  to  the  Secretary  in  a  rather  faltering, 
vague  way  about  the  difficulties  I  have  been  informed  or  suspected 
the  Ordnance  Department  would  encounter  in  this  bill  if  it  became  a 
law  as  printed,  and  in  his  testimony  the  other  day  here  he  seemed  to 
appreciate  that  there  was  a  difficulty  there,  and  he  dropped  the  sug- 
gestion— not  after  mature  thought,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  wanted 
it  considered  as  such — he  dropped  the  suggestion  that  it  might  be 
well  to  make  a  percentage  of  the  Ordnance  Department  officers  per- 
manent, but  not  all  of  them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  does  do  that.  It  makes  51  of  them 
permanent. 

The  Chairman.  Not  permanent. 
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Gen.  Williams.  Xo;  they  are  not  permanent.  Those  51  there  are 
the  only  ones  that  would  remain  for  duty  now  with  the  Ordnance 
Department  if  this  law  goes  into  effect. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  they,  in  turn,  go  on  back  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  after  four  years  of  duty.     As  each  one 
of  those  below  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  completes  his  four  years 
|  he  would  go  back  to  the  line  and  some  one  take  his  place. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Oh,  I  was  under  the  impression  that  you 
would  finally  acquire  a  permanent  force  of  51  men. 

Gen.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  that  suggestion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  ?     Would  that  be  good  in  whole  or  in  part  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Well,  many  Ordnance  officers  think  that  perhaps 
the  lowest  grade,  or  if  we  have  second  lieutenants,  that  first  and 
second  lieutenants  in  the  Ordnance  Department  should  serve  there 
by  detail,  and  then  be  assigned  permanently  in  the  grades  of  captain 
and  above. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  are  promoted  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  No;  that  the  Ordnance  Department  would  con- 
sist of  so  many  general  officers,  permanent;  so  many  colonels,  per- 
manent; so  many  lieutenant  colonels,  permanent;  so  many  majors, 
permanent;  and  so  many  captains,  permanent;  and  an  authorized 
number  of  first  and  secona  lieutenants,  who  would  be  detailed. 
And  then,  after  having  tried  the  work,  if  they  liked  it  and  passed  the 
necessary  examinations,  they  would  be  commissioned  permanently 
in  that  department.  That  is  the  plan  that  meets  favor  in  the  Ord- 
nance Department,  and  is,  in  my  mind,  an  excellent  one. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  not  insist  upon  the  whole  corps 
being  permanent  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  think  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  first  and 
second  lieutenants  detailed. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  would  not  also  want  to  provide  that 
you  could  get  men  from  civil  life  ?  t 

Gen.  Williams.  Oh,  yes ;  and  that  is  open  by  the  general  terms  of 
the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  your  first  and  second  lieutenants  by 
detail,  would  you  not  still  encounter  the  same  difficulty  in  getting 
men  from  civil  life  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  we  would;  it  would  have  to  be  permanent 
down  to  the  lowest  grade. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  lower  grades 
would  have  to  be  permanent  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  think  over  that  question 
in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  Congress  cuts  the  whole  Army  in  two  as 
to  numbers,  from  570,000  down  to  250,000 — that  is  just  an  assump- 
tion— would  you  still  need  that  number  of  Ordnance  officers  ? 
i  Gen.  Williams.  We  could  cut  down  some  of  that  number.  We 
[  have  certain  basic  requirements  that  are  determined  by  the  plants 
^  that  we  have,  and  the  things  that  exist,  independent  of  the  number 
^  c*  people  in  the  Army  as  a  whole. 

rhe  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  heard  some  discussion   to-day, 
i   i  perhaps  you  have  read  some  testimony  given  in  the  last  two  or 
1     e  days  about  the  operation  of  the  General  Staff? 
ui.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  on  that? 
You  are  the  head  of  a  supply  bureau. 

Gen.  Williams.  Well,  in  my  opinion,  General  Staff  control,  a 
strong  General  Staff  control,  is  an  absolute  essential  to  good  organiza- 
tion in  the  Army.  I  do  not  believe  you  could  have  a  proper  organiza- 
tion of  the  Army  without  that.  But  I  think  the  General  Staff  should  j 
control  and  not  operate.  The  very  minute  they  slip  in  and  com-  w 
mence  to  operate  and  commence  to  administer,  then  they  commence 
to  confuse  the  whole  business  and  they  go  beyond  their  proper 
functions. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  can  that  theory  of  yours,  just  enuncia- 
ted, be  set  out  in  legislation  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  The  act  of  1916  does  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  proviso  I  read,  from  Gen.  Haan. 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Of  course,  that  was  disregarded  during  the 
emergency  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes.  All  those  were  disregarded  in  the  emer- 
gency.    The  Overman  Act  took  care  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then  would  you  advocate  the  return  of  that  pro- 
viso which  I  read  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  think  there  should  be  a  proviso  forbidding  the 
General  Staff  to  have  any  administrative  functions. 

The  Chairman.  To  make  that  a  ririd  prohibition  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  think  they  should  control  the  operations  of  the 
staff  departments,  and  the  services,  as  we  call  them,  and  point  out  the 

feneral  directions  and  general  plans  and  general  policies,  and  so  forth, 
ut  when  it  comes  to  questions  of  the  details  of  administration,  those 
should  be  under  the  heads  of  those  departments,  and  their  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  and  Gen.  Sibert  rather  closely  agree. 

Gen.  Williams.  I  have  not  read  his  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  printed  yet,  but  his  contention 
was  like  yours.  Do  you  care  to  make  any  otner  observations  on  that 
bill  as  a  whole  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  are  very  glad  to  have  your  view  of  the 
bill  as  it  affects  the  Ordnance,  because  no  doubt  it  is  of  tremendous 
importance,  and  your  discussion  of  the  importance  of  the  munitions,  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  preparedness,  is  certainly  timely.  We  thank 
you  very  much,  General. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  H.  HEBTY,  EDITOR  THE  JOURNAL 
OF  INDUSTRIAL  AND  ENGINEERING  CHEMISTRY. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name  and  what  business  you 
are  engaged  in.  I 

Mr.  Herty.  Charles  H.  Herty,  editor  .of  the  Journal  of  Industrial  .) 
and  Engineering  Chemistry,  35  East  Forty-first  Street,  New  York  J 
City.  J 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  a  discussion  before  this  subcommittee  J 
on  two  or  three  occasions  of  the  status  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  j 
Service,  and  you  have  probably  been  informed  that  this  bill  fails  to^ 
maintain  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  as  a  separate  branch  of  the 
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Army,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  have  in- 
formed the  Military  Affairs  Committee  that  it  is  their  intention  to 
merge  it  into  the  Corps  of.  Engineers.  We  understood  that  you  take  a 
deep  interest  in  this  development  department  and  know  something  of 
its  nistory  in  the  war,  and  the  committee  would  like  to  have  the 
benefit  of  your  views  on  that  feature  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Herty.  May  I  state  that  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present,  not  merely  my  personal  views,  which  are  very 
definite,  but  also  the  views  of  the  organized  chemists  of  this  country, 
i  and  I  do  that  in  this  way.  Soon  after  the  armistice,  I  think  probably 
in  January  or  February,  we  heard  rumors  from  Washington  that  an 
abolishment  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  was  in  contemplation. 
That  distressed  us  all  very  much  and  so,  when  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  the  membership  of  which  embraces  more  than  14,000 
chemists  in  this  country — whereas  the  total  registration  of  chemists 
called  for  during  the  war  period  showed  only  about  16,000 — and  I 
mention  that  to  show  you  what  a  complete  covering  of  the  chemists 
of  the  country  our  organization  represents — when  we  met  in  Buffalo 
for  our  regular  meeting  in  February,  we  felt  that  we  should  take  some 
action  and  adopt  some  resolution  perhaps  that  should  go  to  Congress; 
but  we  were  then  told  that  matters  were  all  right  in  Washington, 
and  that  no  action  was  necessary.  But  some  of  the  men  said  we 
had  better  go  on  record,  because  we  did  not  know  when  somebody 
mkht  change  his  mind  in  Washington,  as  sometimes  happens.  So 
the  council  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  at  the  largest  meeting 
ever  held  in  the  history  of  that  body,  voted  as  follows — I  read  from 
the  prodeedinsrs  of  that  council  as  printed  in  the  May,  1919,  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society: 

It  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  president  to  draw  up  resolutions 
to  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  Congress,  urging  the  neces- 
sity of  continuing  in  an  intensive  form,  and  under  a  distinctive  organization,  chemical 
work  affecting  the  military  preparedness  of  the  United  States. 

Following  the  passage  of  that  resolution  the  advisory  committee 
which  acts  when  the  council  is  not  in  session  in  an  executive  capacity, 
drafted  these  resolutions,  which  are  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Indus- 
trial and  Engineering  Chemistry,  August  1  of  this  year: 

Under  the  instructions  from  the  council,  as  printed  on  page  91  of  the  proceedings 
for  1919,  the  advisory  committee  drew  up  the  following  resolutions  to  be  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  Congress,  regarding  the  future  work  of  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service: 

11  Whereas  the  present  war  has  conclusively  shown  that  chemical  warfare  is  a  new,  per- 
manent, and  essential  weapon  in  modern  military  operations;  and 
I    '*  Whereas  the  United  States  must  at  all  times  be  amply  supplied  with  the  best  and 
.         most  complete  means  for  chemical  warfare:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  the  American  Chemical  Society  respectfully  urge  upon  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  paramount  necessity  of  conducting  its  Chem- 
ical Warfare  Service  in  all  its  branches  as  a  separate  unit  and  that  the  Chemical  War- 
fare Service  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  developing  and  maintaining  the 
chemical  equipment  ot  the  United  States  Army  at  the  highest  efficiency. 

'*  Resolved*  That  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  Urge3t  organization  of  chemists 

in  the  world,  having  13,500  members,  offers  its  aid  wholeheartedly  to  the  Chemical 

I  Warfare  Service  in  any  way  that  may  lead  to  the  country's  chemical  prepared ness." 

m  N<r*%  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  that,  wo  went  still  further 

pn  carrying  out  our  efforts  and  appointed  a  committee — the  president 

I  of  our  society  made  the  appointments — to  cooperate  in  every  manner 

possible  with  the  officials  in  Washington  in  regard  to  the  future  plans 
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for  the  development  of  that  service  and  the  continuation  of  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service,  and  I  was  made  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  came  to  Washington.  It  was  a  rather  delicate  mission. 
We  had  not  been  asked  to  aid,  and  yet  we  were  anxious  to  aid.  So  I 
came  to  Washington  to  look  into  tKie  question  and  to  see  where  we 
could  aid. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  here  I  learned  that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  M 
already  requested  the  National  Research  Council  to  formulate  plans  ™ 
for  carrying  on  the  scientific  research  needed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  all  of  its  activities,  including  chemical  research. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Chemical  Division  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  I  thought  that  any  further  activity  on  the  part  of  our  com- 
mittee was  not  called  for  at  the  time.  Three  of  us  were  on  both 
committees,  and  our  committee  became  inactive. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Herty.  This  was  in  May,  I  think,  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Fries,  when  was  that  order  issued  to  the 
Director  of  Chemical  Warfare  Service  instructing  him  to  turn  over 
all  the  records  of  his  office  to  the  Engineers  ? 

Col.  Fries.  That  was  on  May  19. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  very  important  order. 

Mr.  Herty.  Yes;  I  read  that  in  the  testimony  which  I  read  Sun- 
day night  a  week  ago. 

Since  that  time  I  know  our  Chemical  Section  of  the  National 
Research  Council  has  never  been  called  upon.  I  did  hear  some  talk 
about  a  plan  to  create  at  Camp  Humphries  a  large  institution — this 
is  all  hearsay— to  cost  $20,000,000,  in  which  the  scientific  activities 
of  the  War  Department  and  so  forth  were  to  be  developed.  I  did 
not  pay  any  very  serious  attention  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  very  wise. 

Mr.  Herty.  Because  it  did  not  seem  to  me  under  the  circumstances 
as  they  existed  that  that  plan  would  ever  come  into  fruition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  down  in  Georgia  a  few  weeks  ago  visiting  a 
sick  relative,  and  my  brother-in-law  told  me,  when  I  came  in,  "I 
understand    Secretary   Baker   has   recommended    to   Congress    the 
abolishment  of  the  Cnemical  Warfare  Service.' '     I  told  him  I  could 
not  believe  it.     He  said  he  saw  it  in  the  New  York  Times.     I  then 
made  up  my  mind  I  would  stop  here  on  my  way  up  and  get  the  facts. 
I  got  hold  of  the  hearings  on  the  appropriation  bill  last  June  and  a 
copy  of  the  Congressional  Record  containing  the  new  bill,  also  the 
letter  of  transmittal  to  you  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  hearings 
on  this  new  bill,  No.  2715.     I  got  those  Saturday  a  week  ago  and 
Sunday  night  a  week  ago  I  started  to  read  them.     I  spent  eight 
hours  of  the  most  fascinating  reading  of  my  life,  because  I  did  not 
think  it  was  possible,  after  a  war  such  as  we  had  just  gone  through, 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  great  number  of  casual- 
ties that  were  due  to  gas  warfare,  with  a  full  Knowledge  of  the  enemy 
we  had  been  fighting  and  against  whom  we  wrere  seeking  to  guard 
ourselves  in  the  future,  that  a  serious  proposition  could  be  put  for- 
ward to  abolish  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  or  to  minimize  it  and  g 
prepare  its  funeral  by  making  it  a  mere  side  show  of  another  corps  off 
the  Army. 

Now,  I  made  up  my  mind  at  once  that  the  chemists  of  the  country 
must  know  the  story.     I  selected  from  this  testimony  and  this  record  • 
this  material  and  I  changed  my  whole  September  issue,  and  it  is  all 
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here,  an  appeal  to  the  chemists  of  this  country  to  awaken  the  people 
of  this  country  to  what  this  proposition  means.  That  issue  will  r>e 
out  on  the  first  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  take  just  a  few  more  minutes  of  your 
time,  because  I  do  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  vital  matters  that 
affects  the  future  welfare  of  this  country  and  perhaps  the  future 
peace  of  this  world. 

The  firet  question  is:  Do  we  want  to  continue  chemical  warfare? 
If  we  do,  how  best  can  it  be  accomplished?  I  expressed  my  own 
views  about  that,  in  advance  of  any  of  this  legislation,  in  an  editorial 
in  my  June  issue,  and  I  would  like  to  read  you  that  editorial: 

FUTURE  ARMS. 

At  last  the  peace  terms  have  been  delivered  to  Germany.  That  nation  is  now  foam- 
ing, squirming,  and  writhing.  At  this  writing  you  can  interpret  these  symptoms 
according  to  your  own  predilections.  Its  a  fifty-fifty  guess  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
will  sign  the  terms. 

Press  interviews  with  prominent  Germans  are  extremely  interesting.  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky  indulges  in  threats  and  says  the  treaty  could  only  be  signed  "with  the  thought 
of  beginning  a  new  war  soon. "  So,  too,  a  proclamation  by  the  Government  states, 
"Fresh  hatred  and  killing  would  result  from  such  a  peace. "  President  Ebert  inclines 
toward  the  humorous  when  he  says  "It  (the  German  people)  still  has  a  cultural  mission 
to  perform  and  ethical  treasures  to  bestow. "  On  the  other  hand,  Ludendorff  bluntly 
informs  an  American  correspondent,  "If  these  are  the  pea/-e  terms,  then  America  can 
go  to  hell." 

There  is  something  satisfactory  about  this  genial  remark  of  Ludendorff' h.  It  gets 
us  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  propaganda,  stage-play,  and  bluff,  and  makes  the  issue 
clear.  If  this  sentiment  had  been  predominant  (hiring  the  first  week  of  last  November 
we  would  have  been  in  Berlin  by  this  time  with  many  matters  permanently  settled. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Lichnowsky  and  the  Government  proclamation  portray  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  then  very  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  remarks  of 
Gen.  Foch  to  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London- Daily  Mail,  "The  Germans  will 
have  no  arms  for  another  attack,  you  say.  Ho!  Ho!  How  do  you  know?  By  the 
time  you  found  out  that  they  had  got  them  it  would  be  too  late.'' 

What  will  be  the  character  of  those  arms?  Not  battleships,  nor  submarines,  nor 
the  usual  Army  equipment  characteristic  of  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The  terms  of 
the  treaty  guard  these  points  with  all  severity  and  security.  Moreover  such  means  of 
war  malnng  are  now  obsolete.  If  Germany  is  to  have  arms  for  a  future  war  they  will 
be  developed  in  her  chemical  laboratories.  The  advance  in  chemical  warfare  will 
be  so  great  as  to  be  comparable  to  the  difference  between  the  fighting  last  October 
and  that  of  the  days  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  In  the  published  summary 
of  the  treaty,  Germany  is  forbidden  to  manufacture  poisonous  gases,  but  evidently  no 
curb  is  placed  upon  the  chemical  industries  or  the  possibilities  of  research.  The 
way  is  open. 

What  are  we  to  do?  Briefly,  first,  keep  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  intact  and 
efficient,  particularly  in  its  research  and  development  divisions. 

Second,  create  a  new  division  in  that  service,  a  division  of  tactics  and  strategy  of 
chemical  warfare. 

Third,  foster  a  highly  diversified  organic  chemical  industry,  by  means  of  import 
licenses,  tariff,  antidumping  legislation,  and  any  other  means  which  may  be  sug- 
gested, so  that  more  and  more  of  our  young  chemists  may  be  attracted  to  this  field; 
so  that  superintendents,  foremen,  and  workmen  may  be  trained  in  the  technique  of 
this  industry,  insuring  through  the  channels  of  peace  industries  a  personnel  which 
can  rapidly  be  expanded  if  the  days  of  "fresh  hatred  and  killing"  do  result  from  this 
treat  of  peace. 

Gen.  Foch  says: 

•'Remember  that  those  70,000,000  Germans  will  always  be  a  meance  to  us.  *  *  * 
Their  natural  characteristics  have  not  changed  in  four  years.  Fifty  years  hence  they 
will  be  what  they  are  to-day." 

He  has  been  in  pretty  close  touch  with  the  Germans;  he  ought  to  know. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  want  to  emphasize  is  this:  The  one 
thing,  as  I  read  the  German  character,  as  revealed  in  his  own  words 
and  dv  hi9  own  acts,  the  one  argument  that  will  appeal  to  him  is  the 
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argument  of  superior  force,  if  we  want  to  keep  the  peace  of  this  world. 
The  keeping  01  peace  lies  in  Germany  recognizing  the  fact  that  we 
have  in  this  country  a  stronger,  better  organized  means  for  carrying 
on  chemical  warfare,  backed  by  a  stronger  chemical  industry  than 
she  has.  When  she  knows  that,  she  will  Keep  the  peace.  Some  one 
will  probably  say  that  the  treaty  of  peace  provides  that  chemical 
wayfare  shall  be  abolished.  I  do  not  think  anybody  seriously 
believes  that  proposition. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  we  can  not  tell  whether  our  next 
opponent  will  be  Germany. 

Mr.  Herty.  No;  there  are  other  nations  who  are  very  active 
chemically  that  might  be  our  opponents. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Others  that  are  active  in  chemical  research 
and  devlopment? 

Mr.  Herty.  Yes ;  very  active,  east  of  us  and  west  of  us. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  the  same  argument  would  apply  to 
them? 

Mr.  Herty.  Absolutely.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is,  that 
Germany^  hands  have  not  been  tied  by  the  peace  treaty  in  this 
matter.  You  can  go  right  ahead  with  research  development  in 
products  that  you  find  to  be  best  suited  for  this  purpose — I  mean  the 

{mrpoae  of  killing.  You  can  go  further  and  make  your  machinery 
or  it,  which  can  be  used  in  ordinary  peaceful  occupations,  and 
almost  on  a  moment's  notice  it  can  be  thrown  right  onto  a  war  basis. 
The  two  things  are  so  closely  bound  together,  like  that  [indicating], 
that  there  is  no  separating  them.  No  intelligence  service  in  the 
world  could  hold  it  down.  Germany  can  make  them  right  under 
the  nose  of  the  peace  treaty.  She  can  go  right  ahead  with  her  prepa- 
rations  for  chemical  warfare  and  so  can  any  other  nation.  We  can 
do  it  here. 

Following  up  this  idea,  as  to  whether  we  want  to  continue  chemical 
warfare,  I  wont  through  a  period  through  which  I  think  a  good  many 
other  people  passed,  perhaps  the  great  mass  of  them  in  this  country, 
and  through  which  I  think  perhaps  Gen.  March  also  has  passed. 
The  first  time  I  was  out  at  the  American  University  here  Isaw  a 
dog  gassed,  and  I  went  away  from  there  feeling,  as  a  chemist,  almost 
degradation  and  a  horror  of  the  thing.  Then  some  one  said  to  me, 
"£ttippo3e  you  had  been  looking  at  a  man  with  his  jaw  shot  off  and 
his  chest  blown  out;  how  would  you  feel  about  that?"  When  you 
come  to  working  it  down  to  cold  facts,  the  thing  come3  down  simply 
to  this:  It  is  simply  another  phase  of  chemistry  entering  this  field  of 
war.  When  men  used  to  fight  with  their  fists  and  their  arms,  and 
then  finally  took  up  sticks,  there  was  no  chemistry  about  that;  but 
when  they  began  to  use  gunpowder,  then  they  took  up  chemistry. 

Now,  they  used  explosives  for  propelling  solid  elements,  sucn  as 
iron  and  steel.  This  latest  development  is  simply  the  use  of  the 
same  explosives  for  propelling  an  element  or  compound  in  a  potential 
gaseous  state.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  whether  it  is  a  gaseous 
element  or  a  solid  element.  After  all,  it  is  a  perfectly  logical  and 
normal  development. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  statement  of  Gen.  Fries  in  his 
testimony  here,  based  upon  an  inspection  of  the  medical  records  as 
to  recovery  of  casualties  irom  gas,  snowing  that  it  is  the  most  humane 
form  of  warfare.     For  such  reasons  I  teel,  whether  we  will  it  or  not, 
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as  warfare  is  going  to  be  the  warfare  of  the  future  preeminently. 

t  is  just  like  the  situation  when  the  old  flint  musket  started  and 
developed  up  to  what  are  now  the  modern  guns.  We  would  have 
been  very  wise  people  if  we  had  said  we  were  going  to  throw  away 
the  flint  musket  because  it  shoots  too  far  and  were  going  back  to 
our  clubs  and  sticks.  That  is  what  this  proposal  means,  as  I  see  it, 
at  least,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  whether  we  can  carry  on  this  work  in  the 
Army,  I  have  read  some  statements  here  that  amazed  me.  For 
instance,  I  notice  here  in  the  testimony  of  Gen.  March.  On  page  94 
he  says: 

You  can  not  go  out,  for  instance,  and  indulge  in  artillery  practice  at  one  of  the 
camps,  firing  shells  loaded  with  poison  gas  which  will  be  blown  over  the  citizens  of 
the  surrounding  country.  You  can  not  do  that,  nor  can  you  turn  loose  from  a  lot  of 
cylinders  poison  gas  which  will  be  carried  wherever  the  wind  lists.  That  can  not 
be  done. 

But  it  has  been  done  right  along.  Up  at  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  they 
have  followed  out  this  practice  with  the  use  of  goats.  You  have  seen 
the  pictures  in  the  New  York  Times,  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  of  the  goats 
in  the  experimental  pits,  the  artillery  throwing  shells,  and  testing  the 
concentration  of  the  gas  from  exploded  shells.  This  experimental 
work  can  be  done  and  has  been  done.  It  has  been  done  right  here 
within  2  miles  of  this  very  building,  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  American  University,  and  has  been  done  continuously. 

Senator  Sutherland,  Tiie  statement  that  they  want  100,000 
acres  for  that  seems  to  me  quite  an  extensive  proposition,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  quite  a  lot  of  experimentation  along  this  line  could  be 
carried  on  in  more  restricted  areas. 

Mr.  Herty.  I  think  so,  sir.  I  notice  the  statement  that  the  tanks 
can  go  out  into  some  plain  and  do  all  their  shooting  and  so  forth. 
There  is  enough  land  in  Georgia,  my  old  State,  and  in  South  Carolina, 
to  give  them  all  the  room  in  the  world,  and  they  would  be  very  glad  to 
turn  it  over  to  them.  I  think  that  it  would  improve  some  of  the  land 
down  there  to  get  a  shaking  up. 

But  the  argument  is  too  ridiculous  to  talk  qbout.  Right  up  there 
near  Lakehurst  there  is  abundance  of  room  for  testing  grounds  with- 
out disturbing  anybody  or  running  any  risk.  The  experimentation 
was  done  all  during  the  war  right  out  here  at  the  American  University 
and  in  New  Jersey. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  they  very  nearly  asphyxiated  former 
Senator  Scott,  from  my  State. 

Mr.  Herty.  That  was  an  accident  and  not  from  experiment.  In 
the  same  way  explosions  have  taken  place  at  Raritan  and  other 
points  which  have  killed  a  number  of  people,  but  are  we  going  to  do 
away  with  the  artillery  for  that  reason  ? 

Take  another  argument  that  has  been  brought  up.  Here  is  the 
d  ttement  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  that  1 10  children  were  brought  in  in 
F  ance  suffering  from  gas.  That  was  a  distressing  thing,  one  that 
t<  uches  all  of  our  hearts;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  remember  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  To  whose  testimony  are  you  referring  now  ? 
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Mr.  Herty.  The  testimony  of  Gen.  March.  He  says,  on  page  94 : 
"When  I  was  in  France  I  saw  195  small  children  brought  in  from 
about  10  miles  from  the  rear  of  the  trenches  who  were  suffering  from 
gas  in  their  lungs,  innocent  little  children  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  game  at  all."  In  referring  to  that  in  an  editorial,  I  have  said, 
"What  about  the  women  and  children  killed  in  the  church  in  Paris, 
on  Good  Friday,  by  the  long-range  gun  which  was  fired  75  miles." 
Why  not  restrict  tne  artillery  to  purely  defensive  warfare?  That 
was  75  miles  distant  and  yet  innocent  women  and  children  were 
killed  there  in  that  church  on  that  Good  Friday. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  torpedoes  did  some  damage  of  that 
kind,  too. 

Mr.  Herty.  That  is  why  I  say  this  proposition  is  simply  remark- 
able, and  I  base  that  statement  upon  reading  every  word  of  the 
hearings  that  have  been  given  on  it  so  far. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Also  aerial  bombs. 

Mr.  Herty.  Oh,  yes. 

My  feeling  about  it  is  that  we  ought  to  have  this  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  continued,  and  not  only  continued  but  magnified  as  far  as 
our  efforts  concerning  it  can  do  so,  instead  of  minimizing  it,  as  is 
done  in  the  present  bill.  We  should  keep  it  a  distinct  organization 
and  use  every  means  for  its  development.  Otherwise  we  are  looking 
to  the  future  with  a  crippled  army. 

Now,  the  statement  will  perhaps  be  made  that  it  is  proposed  to 
continue  this  work  under  the  Engineer  Corps.  I  have  no  desire 
whatever  to  disparage  the  Engineer  Corps,  because  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  pieces  of  machinery  in  our  Army,  and  it  has  done 
wonderful  work.  But  here  is  the  point:  This  is  a  great  new  develop- 
ment of  warfare.  The  development  of  chemical  warfare  during  the 
last  12  months  of  the  war  was  simply  phenomenal.  Yet  it  is  in  its 
elementary  stage.  The  tactics  of  chemical  warfare  are  purely  ele- 
mentary, and  they  have  progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds.  I  think 
Col.  Fries  will  bear  me  out  m  the  statement  that  we  have  hardly 
begun  the  possibilities  of  tactics  and  strategy  in  gas  warfare,  let 
alone  the  important  chemical  problems  involved. 

Now,  if  you  put  it  under  tne  Engineer  Corps,  what  is  going  to 
happen?  The  Chemical  Warfare  Service  will  never  be  what  it 
should  be  in  the  Army,  even  if  it  is  left  in  a  separate  unit,  unless 
it  has  the  solid  backing  of  the  chemists  of  the  country. 

Now,  I  know  already,  from  those  who  have  heard  of  this  move 
and  from  those  who  have  expressed  themselves  in  these  resolutions, 
that  if  you  take  the  steps  contemplated  in  this  bill  it  is  going  to 
chill  the  enthusiasm;  it  is  going  to  affect  the  spirit  of  the  chemists 
of  the  country,  in  fact,  throughout  the  whole  country;  and  you  can 
not  tell  me  that  you  can  develop  an  esprit  de  corps  under  such  condi- 
tions. No  matter  how  patriotic  men  may  be,  you  can  not  draw 
the  best  men  to  the  service;  you  can  not  get  your  men  from  West  . 
Point;  you  must  get  these  men  from  civfl  life.  West  Point  does  ■ 
not  give  them  the  necessary  chemical  training.  They  can  not  do  it 
and  ought  not  to  do  it.  It  takes  about  ten  years  to  make  a  research 
chemist.  He  has  got  to  have  four  years  undergraduate  work,  three 
years  of  graduate  work,  and  at  least  three  years  of  actual  experience, 
before  he  would  be  fit  to  do  the  work  for  the  Army.  The  Govern- 
ment can  not  do  that.    It  can  not  train  those  men. 
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Another  thing,  the  men  have  got  to  be  trained  in  an  entirely 
different  atmosphere  from  the  military  atmosphere  at  West  Point. 
You  can  not  say  to  a  chemist  that  he  shall  do  so  and  so,  because  a 
research  chemist  is  following  the  truth;  he  does  not  know  anything 
but  the  truth,  and  in  his  research  work  he  is  going  to  follow  that 
truth  no  matter  where  it  leads.  I  am  afraid  a  research  chemist 
might  be  a  little  bit  insubordinate  when  he  is  following  the  research 
line.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  should  not  be  any  discipline  in  the 
service.  I  am  talking  purely  about  the  research  end  of  it.  I  hope 
we  are  going  to  change  some  of  those  conditions  at  West  Point  m 
the  future. 

Now,  the  War  Department  was  very  slow  to  take  up  the  chemical 
question.  I  know  that  from  what  tooK  place  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war.  One  of  the  largest  chemical  laboratories  in  the  country  and  in 
the  world,  with  one  of  the  best  staffs,  wrote  down  to  the  War  Depart* 
ment  and  offered  themselves,  and  told  the  War  Department  to  make 
use  of  them  in  any  way  that  they  desired.  They  were  told  that  they 
did  not  need  chemists  in  this  war.  That  was  at  the  verv  beginning. 
That  was  told  me  by  the  head  of  the  department  himself. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  told  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Herty.  Yes;  told  me. 

The  Chairman.  The  head  of  which  department  ? 

Mr.  Herty.  Of  Cornell  department.  Of  course,  in  a  very  little 
while  the  War  Department  realized  that  they  were  up  against  a 
chemical  game,  ana  then  it  began  to  get  fast  and  furious.  In  the 
meantime  we  had  lost  some  good  six  months.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  better  proof  of  that  than  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of 
the  Interior  Department  was  the  only  one  doing  any  work  in  that 
line  up  until  practically  the  latter  part  of  June,  or  somewhere  along 
there,  in  1918. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  had  been  in  the  war  a  year,  then  ? 

Mr.  Herty.  Yes. 

What  I  was  going  to  say  about  this  point  is  this:  I  wrote  an  edi- 
torial last  spring  entitled  "The  Soldier,  the  Salior,  and  the  Chemist." 
In  that  editorial  I  spoke  very  frankly  about  how  slowly  the  War 
Department  had  awakened  to  the  importance  of  chemistry  in  war- 
fare, and  I  made  the  suggestion  that  the  reason  for  .that  was  that  the 
men  at  the  head  of  the  Anny  were  trained  at  West  Point,  and  those 
of  the  Navy  at  Annapolis.  The  use  of  chemistry  in  warfare  was  new 
to  them,  and  it  was  a  new  thing  in  warfare.  I  made  a  suggestion  in 
that  editorial  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  01  the  Navy 
to  invite  the  president  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  to  have 
prominent  members  of  the  society  give  lectures  of  a  general  char- 
acter at  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  Secretary  Baker  and  Secretary 
Daniels  took  up  the  suggestion  very  quickly,  and  they  requested  the 
president  of  the  society  to  do  that.  He  has  appointed  the  lecturers, 
and  they  will  begin  this  year. 

Now,  the  purpose  is  not  to  make  chemists  out  of  them,  but  pri- 
marily to  show  them  that  they  can  not  expect  to  be  chemists  and  to 
give  them  a  clear  insight  ana  understanding  of  the  necessity  for  a 
unification  of  the  chemical  forces  of  the  country  and  to  give  them 
material  and  so  forth  to  carry  on  their  work.  In  other  words,  to 
bring  about  closer  harmony  and  cooperation  between  the  chemical 
forces  of  the  country  and  the  fighting  forces  of  the  country. 
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They  had  last  year  in  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  one  of  the  finest 
exhibitions  of  esprit  de  corps  I  ever  saw  in  a  group  of  men.  I  think 
that  was  due  to  two  causes.  First  of  all,  I  think  the  American  chemist 
is  a  powerful  factor  in  himself.  He  is  a  loyal  citizen  and  a  good 
worker.  In  the  next  place,  I  think  they  were  very  fortunate  in 
having  a  man  like  Gen.  Sibert  at  the  head  of  the  service.  I  was 
present  at  a  dinner  given  as  a  testimonial  to  him  last  Christmas,  and 
I  never  saw  more  enthusiasm  and  more  personal  devotion  than  was 
shown  to  him  that  night.  It  stood  out  all  over  that  gathering  and 
was  a  wonderful  sight.  Now,  the  general  had  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  in  this  matter,  and  he  had  brought  his  men  together,  and  he  had 
enthusiasm  all  along  the  line.  I  do  not  know  much  about  military 
policy  and  this  is  a  new  field  for  me;  but,  as  I  read  that  bill,  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  chemical  work  is  carried  out  the  way  it  is  contem- 
plated in  that  bill,  I  can  not  see  where  any  officers  are  coming  from 
who  will  want  to  take  up  chemical  warfare.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
will  get  sidetracked  if  tney  go  into  it,  under  this  new  system  of  pro- 
motion, etc.,  and  that  they  are  just  going  to  get  men  who  can  not 
help  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  get  men  who  can  not  help  themselves? 

Mr.  Herty.  Yes;  men  who  get  stranded  there  in  some  way  or 
other.  This  thing  is  so  absurd  in  so  many  ways  that  I  almost  lose  my 
patience  in  talking  about  it.  I  do  not  want  to  be  impatient,  because 
it  is  a  serious  proposition. 

Take  another  thing,  for  instance.  Gen.  March  makes  this  state- 
ment, on  page  43  of  the  hearings  on  H.  R.  5227: 

At  the  present  time  it  is  a  separate  service,  apart  from  any  other  corps,  and  if  we 
did  not  take  it  into  another  corps,  such  as  the  Engineer  Corps,  it  would  mean  the 
increasing  of  the  Army  by  large  numbers  of  men  that  we  did  not  need. 

I  think  I  can  illustrate  to  you  what  that  means  to  me  by  an  ex- 
perience I  had  with  my  old  grocer  down  in  North  Carolina.  He  had 
a  very  good  grade  of  crackers,  of  which  Mrs.  Herty  and  I  were  very 
fond.  I  tried  to  get  some  more  of  them  from  him,  and  when  I  asked  him 
for  them  he  said,  "No;  I  haven't  any  of  those  in  stock.  The  people 
bought  them  from  me  so  fast  that  what  is  the  use  of  bothering  with 
them?  I  couldn't  keep  them  in  stock,  so  I  quit."  That  seems  to  be 
the  argument  as>to  their  getting  more  men  than  they  need.  Now, 
with  a  proposition  to  increase  tne  Army  to  650,000-- — 

The  Chairman.  570,000. 

Mr.  Herty.  They  do  not  want  to  get  more  men  for  fear  they  might 
have  a  few  more  men  than  they  need  to  develop  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service. 

Now,  another  thing,  I  want  to  show  you  what  continuous  research 
means.  Gen.  March  spoke  of  the  fact  that  wo  had  stored  away  now 
large  quantities  of  charcoal.     He  said: 

What  we  are  doing,  Senator  Chamberlain,  is  to  retain  an  enormous  amount  of  the 
very  finest  quality  charcoal  for  use  in  gas  masks,  in  order  to  be  protected  against  any 
Nation  which  shall  use  so  inhuman  an  agency  as  poisonous  gas  against  us. 

I  was  told  about  six  weeks  ago,  by  the  head  chemist  of  the  National 
Carbon  Co.,  at  their  laboratory  in  Cleveland,  a  man  who  has  been 
very  closely  connected  with  this  charcoal  proposition,  that  since  the 
armistice  has  been  signed,  through  research  in  their  laboratory, 
they  had  increased  the  efficiency  of  charcoal  50  per  cent  already. 
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Now,  what  is  the  good  of  all  that  charcoal  stored  away  ?  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  go  ahead  and  have  men  make  the  better  stuff  and 
turn  it  out.  Fifty  per  cent  increase  means  that  the  mask  will  last 
50  per  cent  longer.  Now,  that  has  been  done  in  a  commercial  line. 
Why  should  not  the  Army  be  pushing  ahead  in  its  research  along 
these  lines  ?  Where  are  tney  going  to  do  it  ?  Down  here  at  Camp 
Humphries,  away  from  all  tne  scientific  world;  in  this  little  building 
where  the  Engineers  might  probably  know  what  is  going  on,  but 
where  no  chemist  in  the  world  wants  to  go,  and  where  there  will  be 
no  esprit  de  corps  ?    That  is  the  proposition. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  ail  of  these  plants  of  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  during  the  war.  I  occupied  a  rather  unique  posi- 
tion, and  I  was  shown  matters  of  confidence  in  those  plants.  I 
went  down  to  the  Edgewood  Arsenal,  and  I  found  there  a  plant  that 
had  been  built  to  manufacture  new  substances  that  never  had  been 
made  on  a  large  commercial  scale  before,  and  which  had  been  built 
in  an  incredibly  3hort  time — it  was  wonderfully  constructed.  At 
the  time  I  went  down  there  I  understood  that  Gen.  Pershing  in 
Prance  was  cabling  for  gas;  they  wanted  gas  and  were  pleading  for 
it.  Now,  what  was  this  big  plant  doing  down  there  ?  It  was  mark- 
ing time.  That  was  last  August  and  you  know  what  the  situation 
was  in  France  in  August.  Col.  Walker,  the  head  of  the  entire  plant, 
was  chafing  at  the  bit;  he  was  almost  crazy.  And  why?  It  is  no 
reflection  on  the  Ordnance  people,  but  they  could  not  get  boosters ; 
they  could  not  get  bursting  charges,  and  there  was  the  great  big 
chloro-picrin  plant  doing  nothing.  We  had  plenty  of  men  and 
plenty  of  material,  but  tney  could  not  do  anything  with  it.  They 
could  not  ship  it  out  because  they  had  no  shells — no,  I  think  they 
did  have  some  shells,  at  least  two  or  three  sheds  full,  but  they  did 
not  have  the  boosters  for  them.  The  reason  was  that  a  new  ques- 
tion had  come  up.  It  was  a  question  of  chemicals  and  not  an 
ordinary  booster  question.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  be  taken  care  of. 
It  was  a  question  that  should  have  been  worked  out  in  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  because  it  was  a  chemical  question. 

That  is  no  reflection  on  Ordnance,  but  it  does  illustrate  this  fact: 
That  intensified  research  work  ought  to  be  going  on  all  the  time  to 
keep  these  things  right  up  to  their  latest  stage  of  development,  so 
that  it  will  not  simply  be  a  question  of  getting  new  substances  that 
will  kill  people,  but  of  getting  new  things  that  will  carry  those  sub- 
stances, explode  them,  and  do  the  rest  of  the  work. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  add  one  more  thing  to  the  record,  and  that  is 
the  summary  of  my  opinion  of  this  whole  proposition,  contained  in 
the  concluding  three  lines  of  an  editorial  i  have  written  to  appear 
in  our  issue  next  Monday: 

This  proposal  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  is  a  straight-out  combina- 
tion of  a  pipe  dream  and  military  retrogression. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Herty. 

(Whereupon,  at  5.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned 
until  Wednesday,  August  27,  1919,  at  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  27,  1019. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at 
2.15  p.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W. 
Wadsworth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Sutherland,  New,  and 
Chamberlain. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJOR  GEN.  F.  W.  COE,  CHIEF  COAST 

ABTILLEBY  COBPS. 

The  Chairman.  General,  give  the  reporter,  please,  your  full  name, 
rank,  and  present  assignment. 

Gen.  Coe.  F.  W.  Coe,  major  general,  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  you  mind  telling  the  committee  the 
nature  of  your  assignments  since  April  6,  1917,  what  your  experience 
has  been  in  the  Army  during  that  time  up  to  the  present  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  I  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Western  Department.  I  went  to  France  in  June,  1917,  with  the 
First  Division  as  Chief  of  Staff,  and  served  in  that  division  in  that 
capacity  until  the  end  of  August,  when  I  was  promoted  and  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Thirtieth  Coast  Artillery  Brigade.  I  com- 
manded that  organization,  which  was  later  transformed  into  other 
organizations,  including  the  Railroad  Artillery  Reserve,  until  I 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  June,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  then  were  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery? 

Gen.  Coe.  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  are  pretty  familiar  with  some  of  the 
proposed  legislation  that  this  committee  has  under  consideration, 
involving  the  reorganization  of  the  military  force  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  military  policy  generally.  Probably  the  bill  that  vou 
are  most  familiar  with,  if  youTiave  read  them,  is  the  bill  prepared  by 
the  War  Department,  and  first  we  might  ask  if  you  have  any  observa- 
tions to  make  in  regard  to  that  bill,  either  in  its  effect  on  the  Coast 
Artillery  Corps  or  generally  ? 

h  Gen.  Coe.  I  am  familiar  with  the  War  Department  bill  and  also 
^rith  the  other  bills  that  have  been  introduced  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

I  think  that  the  War  Department  bill,  as  far  as  it  affects  the  Coast 
Artillery,  is  entirely  satisfactory.     The  result  of  the  war  has  been 
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that  the  Coast  Artillery  is  now  handling  not  only  the  coast  defenses — 
fixed  armament — but  also  other  artillery  which  is  classified  as  army 
artillery.  That  includes  practically  all  of  the  guns  that  accompany 
an  army  in  the  field  of  6-mch  caliber  or  greater. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  exception  of  the  howitzer — the  6-inch 
howitzer  ?  m 

Gen.  Coe.  And  the  howitzers  greater  than  6-inch.  It  also  includes 
railroad  artillery,  which  is  assigned  generally  from  a  pool  or  reserve 
to  operate  with  an  army. 

We  have  retained  in  the  service  two  brigades  of  army  artillery  that 
saw  service  in  France.  One  of  those  was  equipped  with  155  mm. 
G.  P.  F.  That  is  the  technical  name;  it  is  a  nigh-power  gun,  not  a 
howitzer.  The  other  is  equipped  with  8-inch  howitzers.  We  have 
also  retained  a  brigade  composed  of  four  regiments  which  handled 
railroad  artillery  in  France.  The  railroad  artillery  which  they  used 
there  was  all  supplied  by  the  French,  as  indeed  was  the  large  portion 
of  the  other  heavy  artillery. 

The  War  Department  bill  provides  for  the  personnel  necessary  to 
retain  these  brigades  permanently  in  the  service  at  a  peace  strength 
of  about  60  per  cent  of  their  war  strength. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  personnel  necessary  for  a  full  manning 
detail  for  the  coast  defenses  proper  in  the  insular  possessions  and  in 
Panama;  for  the  coast  defenses  of  the  continental  United  States  it 
provides  about  80  per  cent  of  the  necessary  personnel  for  manning 
the  armament. 

That  might  appear  at  first  glance  to  be  rather  a  large  percentage, 
but  the  facts  are  that  we  contemplate  providing  from  the  coast 
defenses,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Army 
artillery  which  is  necessary  for  an  army,  say,  of  20  divisions.  We 
will  be  able  to  do  this,  because  the  training  which  we  can  give  in  the 
coast  defenses  can  be  with  both  the  fixed  armament  and  the  mobile 
armament;  this  dual  training  can  be  given  all  Coast  Artillery  units; 
in  an  emergency  these  units  can  be  split  and  filled  up  with  partially 
trained  or  untrained  men. 

I  will  give  you  a  table — Table  No.  17 — which  shows  the  division  of 
the  total  proposed  strength  for  the  Coast  Artillery;  the  necessary 
strength  for  tne  Army  artillery  for  one  army,  the  number  necessary 
to  man  all  of  our  fortifications,  and  the  personnel  to  serve  such  rail- 
road artillery  as  we  possess  or  which  is  now  under  construction. 

It  may  interest  the  committee  to  know  that  we  took  out  of  the 
coast  defenses  something  over  150  guns  and  mortars  during  the  war, 
preparatory  to  changing  their  mounting  from  fixed  to  mobile,  either 
wheeled  mounts  or  railroad  mounts,  for  use  in  France.  A  few  of 
these  we  put  back,  but  most  of  them  we  have  kept  as  mobile  weapons. 

One  of  the  advantages  which  accrues  from  tne  mobile  mounts,  in 
the  case  of  the  seacoast  guns,  is  that  the  full  range  of  the  gun  can  be 
utilized.  Most  of  our  guns  in  the  coast  defenses  were  mounted  on  a 
carriage  which  did  not  permit  us  to  utilize  their  maximum  range. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  that  later.  | 

Gen.  Coe.  In  the  case  of  mortars,  of  course,  that  same  questiorr 
did  not  arise.  So  that  the  only  gain  in  the  case  of  the  mortars  has 
been  the  gain  due  to  transforming  them  from  fixed  guns  to  mobile 
weapons. 
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I  might  go  into  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  table  if  the  com- 
mittee desires,  but  probably  the  figures  are  all  that  are  necessary  to 
present. 

The  Chairman.  This   seems   to   show   an   aggregate   peace-time 
strength  of  58,030  enlisted  m6n  and  2,473  officers,  just  a  trifle  more 
than  60,000  officers  and  men  ? 
Gen.  Coe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  three  times  the  strength  of  the 
Coast  Artillery  branch,  is  it  not,  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  war? 

Gen.  Coe.  No;  about  double. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  that  increase  as  necessary,  General  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  Yes,  sir.  I  regard  that  increase  as  essential  to  prepare 
the  Coast  Artillery  for  its  function  in  war.  I  take  it  that  that  func- 
tion is,  and  will  remain,  very  much  extended  over  what  it  was  before 
the  war  began:  that  is,  before  the  last  war,  before  we  went  into  the 
last  war.  When  we  went  into  the  war  we  had  no  provision  for  what 
is  known  as  Army  artillery. 

I  might  say  in  passing  that  the  very  strong  need  for  retaining  at 
least  a  certain  number  of  organizations  of  Army  Artillery  is  so  that 
this  organization  may  be  studied.  When  we  entered  the  last  war  we 
had  no  organization  for  Armv  Artillery  and  no  equipnemt  for  the 
same.  The  expansion  of  the  Field  Artillery  to  meet  tne  situation  in 
the  last  war  was  so  tremendous  that  we  were  called  upon  to  assist 
them,  especially  in  the  way  of  trained  officers.  Many  of  our  officers 
had  had  experience  in  field  artillery  work  earlier  in  their  careers, 
before  the  two  branches  were  separated. 

The  expansion,  therefore,  which  is  proposed  by  this  bill  is  not 
necessary  purely  for  the  coast-defense  element,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  conditions  that  exist  now,  which  are  that  the  Coast  Artillery 
will  furnish  for  the  Army  all  artillery,  except  that  which  pertains  to 
the  divisions.  That  includes,  besides  the  units  I  have  mentioned, 
certain  antiaircraft  units  and  trench-mortar  units;  these  are  rel- 
atively small  in  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  You  allow  for  80  guns  in  the  antiaircraft  sectors 
here  in  this  table  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  does  your  Table  No.  17,  as  to  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  compare  with  the  organization  under  the  national 
defense  act  of  1916? 

Gen.  Coe.  That  organization  provided  for  approximately  30,000 
enlisted  men  and  about  1,200  officers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  do  you  require 

Gen.  Coe  (interposing).  Fiftv-eight  thousand  enlisted  men  and 
2,473  officers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  your  present  requirement  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  That  is  as  proposed  in  the  War  Department  bill. 

Senator  Chamberlain,  les;  but  you  draw  a  distinction  between 
those  required  and  those  proposed  by  the  War  Department  bill. 

Gen.  Coe.  Yes,  sir.    Tnose  required  are  those  required  under  war 
^conditions. 

™    Senator  Chamberlain.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  provisions  in  the 
War  Department  bill  as  to  your  branch  of  the  service  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  How  does  that,  then,  compare — the  War 
Department  bill — as  to  officers  and  men  with  the  reorganization  bill 
of  1916? 

Gen.  Coe.  Those  were  the  figures  I  gave  you. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  many  officers  were  there  under  that 
bill? 

Gen.  Coe.  The  number  of  enlisted  men  was  approximately  30,0000 
and  the  number  of  officers  1,201,  not  including  the  detached  officers — " 
about  1,500  in  all,  I  should  say.     That  number  of  officers  is  slightly 
indefinite,  on  account  of  details  to  the  Staff  Corps  and  the  detached 
officers'  list. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes.  So  that  the  War  Department  bill 
increases  the  commissioned  personnel  over  1916  approximately 
1,000  men? 

Gen.  Coe.  Yes,  sir;  about  1,200. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  increases  the  enlisted  personnel  about 
28,000  ? 
•   Gen.  Coe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Why  should  there  be  such  an  increase  if 
we  undertake  to  get  back  to  normal  conditions  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  To  meet  the  necessity  for  providing;  the  personnel  to 
handle  the  Army  artillery.  As  far  as  the  coast  artillery  is  concerned, 
before  the  war  we  have  never  handled  anything  but  the  coast-de- 
fense guns.  During  the  war  we  were  required  to  handle  the  heavy 
artillery  which  goes  with  an  army  in  the  field,  and  the  present 
policy  is  that  we  shall  continue  to  handle  Army  artillery. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  do  the  provisions  in  this  pending 
bill  differ  essentially,  so  far  as  the  organization  is  concerned,  from 
the  last  reorganization  bill  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  There  are  very  few  provisions  for  organization  in  this 
bill. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  is  left  largely  with  the  General  Staff? 

Gen.  Coe.  Yes.     It  is  left  largely  to  the  executive. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  simply  gives  you  the  maximum  officers 
and  men  of % the  different  grades? 

Gen.  Coe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  organize  them  as  you  see  fit  inside  the 
maximum  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  like  that  better  than  the  plan 
which  specified  the  units  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  Very  much,  Senator,  because  organization  is  really  a 
matter  which  should  go  with  tactics;  tactics  change  and  so  does 
organization,  continually. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  do  you  not  think  it  is  proper  to 
come  to  the  Congress  about  once  in  six  months  and  ask  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  authorizing  the  employment  of  one  more  sergeant  to  a 
company  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you.    It  is  a  nuisance| 
here.  1 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  term  " Coast  artillery"  then, 
does  not  fully  describe  the  functions  in  your  branch  of  the 
does  it  ? 


• 
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Gen.  Coe.  Not  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time,  or  as  contemplated 
by  the  War  Department  bill. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  well  to  find 
another  name  for  it. 

Senator  New.  In  order  to  get  it  into  the  hearings,  General,  I  wish 
vou  would  state  just  what  functions  are  contemplated  by  the  War 
Department,  aside  from  those  that  are  comprehended  in  the  generic 
term  "Coast  artillery. " 
I       Gen.  Coe.  The  handling  of  all  artillery  which  accompanies  an  army 
in  the  field,  except  the  divisional  artillery. 
The  Chairman.  All  the  heavier  calibers;  the  railroad,  etc.  ? 
Senator  New.  I  wanted  to  get  it  in  there. 

Senator  Sutherland.  He  had  already  put  it  in  before  you  came  in. 
Senator  New.  I  did  not  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  about  some  of  these  guns  ?  I  see 
here  under  this  scheme — which,  of  course,  is  not  set  forth  in  the  bill 
itself— that  you  provide  for  four  brigades  of  155  mm.  rifles,  with 
288  gun9.     How  many  of  those  have  you  on  hand,  complete  units  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  Are  you  referring  to  guns  or 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Guns.     155  mm.  guns. 
Gen.  Coe.  We  have  788  on  liand  and  205  under  construction,  which 
will  bring  the  total  up  to  993. 
The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  a  very  large  resei  ve  ? 
Gen.  Coe.  We  have  about  a  thousand  of  those  and  about  500 
8-inch  howitzers.     There  is  a  table  which  gives  those,  Table  No.  10. 
The  Chairman.  This  reserve  supply   of  heavy   artillery  is .  very 
important,  and  I  w  as  wondering  what  proportion  of  the  upkeep  of  the 
Coast  Artillery  Corps  would  be  assigned  to  the  care  of  these  guns. 

Gen.  Coe.  We  are  making  plans  now  to  distribute  as  much  of  that 
armament  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  cost  defenses,  both  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  dual  training  which  I  mentioned  previously  and  for  the 
care  of  the  armament. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  the  5-inch  seacoast  rifle  and  your  6-inch 
seaeoast  rifle  are  put  down  as  obsolete.     Those  were  the  rifles  which 
were  dismounted  and  put  upon  improvised  mobile  mounts  ? 
Gen.  Coe.  Yes,  sir.     That  refers  to  the  carriage  only,  Senator. 
The  Chairman.  The  rifle  itself  was  a  pretty  good  rifle  ? 
Gen.  Coe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  carriage  was  not  a  success,  was  it? 
Gen.  Coe.  It  never  got  into   operation.     It  wa£   not,   however, 
entirely  satisfactory  to  us.     It  was  not  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  were  92  of  those.  I  lemember  hearing 
of  those  at  the  time. 

Gen.  Coe.  Of  course  they  were  made  under  a  great  deal  of  stress,  so 
far  as  time  goes. 
The  Chairman.  It  was  a  sort  of  a  rough-hewn  carriage,  was  it  not  ? 
Gen.  Coe.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  Now,  the  8-inch  howitzers,  I  suppose  that  is  the 

[British  model  made  at  Mid  vale? 
Gen.  Coe.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  516  on  hand? 
Gen.  Coe.  Yes,  sir.     Also  you  will  notice  320  240  mm.  howitzers. 
V  The  Chairman.  Those  are  approximately  9-inch.     They  are  bigger, 
tie  they    not? 
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Gen.  Coe.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  perform  the  same  function  in  an 
array. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  trying  to  figure  out  what  reserves  you  have 
in  these  different  guns.  You  will  need  192  to  man  your  four  brigades 
of  howitzers,  and  you  have  516,  and  of  the  240  mm.  howitzer  younave 
320,  and  you  will  need  96  to  man  your  tactical  unit.  ^ 

Gen.  Coe.  That  is  for  one  army.  % 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Coe.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  manufacture  of  these  heavier  pieces  con- 
tinuing ? 

Gen.  Coe.  I  think  not,  Senator;  but  I  will  have  to  ask  the  Ordnance 
Department  to  be  sure  in  all  cases.  Practically  it  has  stopped.  In  a 
few  instances  where  some  guns  were  well  along  toward  completion, 
but  still  uncompleted,  the  work  is  still  going  on.  The  table  shows 
that  is  the  case  with  regard  to  205  155  mm.  rifles. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  with  your  disappearing 
carriages  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  We  are  continuing  them  in  service  in  all  cases  except 
the  disappearing  carriage  for  the  6-inch  gun.  Where  those  guns  have 
been  dismounted,  we  have  not  returned  them  to  their  carriages. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  making  any  more  disappearing 
carriages  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  We  are  not  making  any  more  disappearing  carriages, 
except  completing  the  one  which  is  under  construction. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  experimental  type  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  on  the  old  model  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  model  similar  to  it  in  existence. 
That  is  for  the  16-inch  gun. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  quite  a  contention  in  the  service  over 
that  carriage,  wasn't  there? 

Gen.  Coe.  Yes,  sir;  at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  more  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  Well,  we  are  not  making  any  more,  but  the  carriage  is 
of  great  value  for  certain  purposes.  Where  the  necessitv  for  long 
range  does  not  exist,  but  wnere  rapidity  of  fire  is  desirable  it  is  the 
best  carriage  there  is;  but  in  any  further  seacoast  armament  which 
we  install,  what  we  desire  is  long  range,  because  we  feel  that  our 
present  armament  absolutely  denies  to  any  battleship  the  privilege 
of  coming  within  12,000  yards  of  the  fortifications.  That  is  about 
the  range  which  we  can  get  with  the  disappearing  carriage. 

Now,  that  is  not  always  sufficient,  because  battleships  have  ranges 
of  40,000  yards;  we  must  reach  out  further  to  prevent  them  from 
occupying  positions  from  which  they  could  bombard  large  targets 
like  our  naval  bases  or  important  cities. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  you  propose  to  do  with  any  guns  you 
mount  in  the  future  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  already  have  guns  mounted  for  that^ 
purpose.  We  are  mounting  others  at  present  and  will  submit  from! 
time  to  time  projects  for  additional  mountings  for  these  guns.  But  ] 
I  do  not  intend  to  say  that  our  present  armament  is  not  exceedingly  ! 
efficient  for  the  purpose  of  denying  the  presence  of  the  enemjr  in  the  \ 
zone  of  12,000  yards  from  its  position.     If  the  naval  target  is  situated 
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*  long  distance  in  the  rear  of  our  line  of  forts,  we  are  well  protected 
now.  but  that  is  frequently 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  not  always  the  case  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  That  is  not  always  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  any  observations  to  make  on  the  bill  as 
^  a  whole,  any  feature  of  the  bill  ? 

9     Gen.   Coe.  I   think   the   bill   is   excellent,    Senator   Wadsworth. 
;       I  have  given  it  careful  study  since  it  was  published. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  on  promotion 
by  selection  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  express  Darticularly  an 
opinion  on  that  point.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  essential 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  that  we  should  have  promotion  by 
selection. 

Senator  Sutherland.  In  all  grades  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  In  all  grades,  except  the  one  or  two  lowest.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  sentiment  in  the  .Army  is  in  favor  of  it,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  ever  would  be  in  favor  of  it.  I  can  not  altogether  account 
for  that,  but  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion,  which  opinion  was  confirmed 
by  experience  and  observation  during  the  war,  that  promotion  bv 
selection,  in  order  to  obtain  a  maximum  of  efficiency,  is  essential; 
that  without  it  vou  encounter  difficulties  of  the  most  serious  nature. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  a  rigid  system  of  elimination  is 
equivalent  in  efficiency  of  promotion  by  selection  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  I  do  not  thinx  it  is  as  efficient.  I  think  that  promotion 
by  selection  should  be  accompanied  by  a  rigid  system  of  elimination, 
and  one  of  the  minor  points  which  I  criticize  in  the  bill  is  the  pro- 
vision for  elimination.  I  hardly  believe  that  it  would  operate  entirely 
satisfactorily.  I  think  a  better  provision  would  be  a  time  limit  of 
service  in  each  grade;  that  is,  if  a  man  were  not  promoted  out  of  a 
grade  after  he  had  served  a  certain  number  of  years,  he  should  be 
retired  on  a  graded  system  of  pay. 

Senator  New.  General,  do  you  think  that  a  system  of  promotion 
by  selection  solely  is  better  than  a  mixed  system  ?  That  is,  25  per 
cent  promotions  by  selection  and  75  per  cent  by  seniority,  or  any 
other  proportion  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  I  think,  Senator,  that  if  you  provide  for  promotion  by 
selection  solely,  the  question  of  seniority  will  in  a  great  many  cases 
be  considered  by  whatever  agency  is  making  the  selection,  and  that 
it  will  result  in  the  promotion  of  the  senior  where  no  junior  is  mani- 
festly superior. 

Senator  New.  Then,  General,  as  I  understand  that,  you  do  feel 
that  all  promotions  by  selection  should  be  made  upon  the  findings 
of  a  board  of  officers  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  And  not  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  some  authority 
at  war  headquarters,  which  may  be  subject  to  outside  influence  4 

Gen.  Coe.  I  think  it  very  essential  that  the  provisions  for  promo- 
tion by  selection  should  be  severed  from  any  improper  influences, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible. 

Senator  New.  I  say  to  you  just  what  I  have  said  on  one  or  two 
other  occasions  when  officers  were  testifying  on  this  same  point. 
The  objection  that  I  see  to  a  system  of  promotion  by  selection  is 
that  in  time  of  peace  it  is  open  to  so  much  abuse.     Officers  and  the 
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friends  of  officers,  more  often  than  the  officers  themselves,  come  to- 
Senators  and  Congressmen  and  seek  to  enlist  their  influence  in 
behalf  of  certain  officers.  Senators  are  just  as  human  as  other  people, 
I  suppose,  and  they  respond  to  that  by  appealing  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, subjecting  the  officers  there  to  pressure,  and  it  is  so  subject 
to  abuses  of  that  character  that  I  have  personally  doubted  the 
efficacy  of  it. 

Gen.  Coe.  Of  course,  Senator,  it  is  proper  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  promotion  by  selection  which  we  nave  had  in  the  Army,  namely, 
the  appointment  of  brigadier  generals  and  higher  grades,  nas  had  no 
restrictions  placed  upon  any  sort  of  influence  that  might  be  brought 
to  bear.  It  nas  been  an  entirely  open  proposition.  It  is  nothing  like 
what  is  proposed  in  this  bill,  where  a  board  of  officers  is  required,  as 
their  sworn  duty,  to  select  the  best  officers. 

Senator  New.  Well,  if  the  board  of  officers  is  properly  constituted, 
it  may  do;  otherwise,  I  do  not  know. 

Gen.  Coe.  I  do  not  say  that  I  believe  that  always  the  best  men 
will  be  selected.  In  fact,  I  am  sur6  that  there  will  be  cases  where 
the  best  man  will  not  be  eslected;  I  feel  certain,  in  my  own  mind, 
that  the  service  would  be  so  much  better  off,  even  if  a  certain  per- 
centage of  mistakes  were  made,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
it  as  strongly  as  I  know  how. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  not  the  feeling  in  the  Army  based  on  the 
fact  that  favoritism  would  likely  rule  in  making  these  selections  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  I  am  sure  that  is  one  of  the  feelings.  It  is  very  hard 
to  analyze  the  feeling  of  the  Army  in  that  respect. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  think  an  officer  in  as  low  a  grade 
as  first  lieutenant  or  captain  has  had  a  full  opportunity  to  really 
develop  his  qualities  sufficiently  for  his  superiors  to  really  know  just 
what  he  can  do  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  If  promotion  is  to  be  by  arm  of  service,  I  think  that 
intelligent  selection  can  certainly  be  made  from  captains.  That  is, 
for  the  promotion  from  captain  to  major,  and  probably,  as  provided 
in  the  bill,  from  first  lieutenant  to  captain,  although  on  that  point  I 
am  a  little  doubtful. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Gen.  Haan  yesterday  testified  that  he 
thought  that  using  the  selection  process  above  the  rank  of  major 
would  be  better  than  using  it  on  lower  grades. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  he  would  only  add  two  grades 
to  the  selection  now  existing — lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  I  do  not  feel  myself  that  that  goes  far  enough.  How- 
ever, a  proposition  has  been  made,  as  of  course  you  know,  for  a  single 
list  of  promotion;  should  that  go  through,  I  think  the  difficulties  of 
promotion  by  selection  in  the  lower  grades  would  be  emphasized,  and 
that  probably  it  would  be  desirable  to  limit  promotion  in  that  case 
to  captain  to  major. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  lowest  point? 

Gen.  Coe.  As  the  lowest  point;  yes,  sir.  The  number  of  officers, 
and  the  fact  that  they  would  not  at  any  time  be  brought  into  com- 
petition, as  it  were,  with  each  other,  and  the  fact  that  their  duties 
are  specifically  provided,  would  make  selection  in  case  of  a  single  list 
very  difficult  in  the  lower  grades.  I  fully  realize  that,  and  I  think 
that  promotion  there  should  then  be  provided  by  a  strict  system  of 
elimination. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  There  is  not  much  opportunity  for  initiative 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  it  is  the  duty  to  prescribe  for  their  elimination. 

Gen.  Coe.  Yes;  but  in  case  of  a  single  corps,  where  the  officers 
are  all  on  the  same  basis,  I  think  for  instance,  that  captains  can  be 
rated  quite  intelligently  in  that  corps. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  tne  permanent  corps  of  the  Army 
remain  as  suggested  in  this  bill,  you  are  still  left  several  crops  whose 
personnel  is  not  permanent.  Now,  if  we  have  promotion  by  selection 
and  the  man  must  be  commissioned  in  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Coast 
Artillery,  or  Medical  Corps,  and  an  Infantry  officer  with  tne  grade 
of  first  lieutenant  is  assigned  to  the  Quartermaster  Department  for 
four  years,  as  he  may  be 

Senator  Sutherland  (interposing).  Or  to  Ordnance. 

The  Chairman.  Or  to  Ordnance  for  four  years,  or*  to  the  Tank 
Corps  for  four  years,  and  that  is  a  combatant  branch  now,  how  are 
the  Infantry  officers  to  tell  whether  he  is  progressing  as  an  Infantry 
officer  during  that  detail  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  Pardon  me.  May  I  ask  a  question,  to  get  your  mean- 
ingexactly  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Coe.  Do  you  mean  the  final  board  th#t  makes  a  recommenda- 
tion? 

The  Chairman.  Either  the  final  board  or  the  officer  who  takes  the 
initial  step  in  making  the  recommendation. 

Gen.  Coe.  The  officer  who  takes  the  inital  step  will  be  the  immedi- 
ate commanding  officer  of  the  officer  in  question,  all  of  his  commanding 
officers  all  the  way  up  through  the  military  chain  of  administration 
will  express  their  opinions;  I  would  look  for  no  difficulty  in  the  pro- 
motion of  Coast  Artillery  officers  who  were  serving  with  tne  Ordnance, 
for  example,  because  we  now  have  a  great  many  in  the  Ordnance; 
we  have  their  records  ourselves;  we  know  the  records  which  they 
made  in  the  Coast  Artillerty,  and  we  know  the  reputation  which 
they  have  in  the  Ordnance  Department;  a  board  acting  in  their  cases 
would  have  the  reports  from  their  immediate  commanding  officers 
in  the  Ordnance  Department;  I  should  anticipate  no  difficulty  in 
making  a  suitable  selection  in  that  case. 

The  Chairman.  That  surprises  me.  I  do  not  see  how  a  Coast 
Artillery  officer  assigned  to  Ordnance  and  serving  with  the  Ordnance, 
we  will  say,  for  three  and  one-half  years,  can  be  sufficiently  under 
the  view  of  his  superiors  in  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps 

Gen.  Coe  (interposing).  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  know  about  the  Coast  Artillery 
requirements  ?  We  will  say  a  first  lieutenant  of  the  Coast  Artillery 
is  detailed  to  the  Ordnance,  and  finds  himself  under  an  Ordnance 
captain.  That  Ordnance  captain  may  belong  to  the  Cavalry.  What 
does  that  Cavalry  officer,  who  may  be  called  upon  to  make  the  initial 
^commendation,  know  about  that  first  lieutenant  as  a  Coast  Ar- 

Dery  officer?    He  has  never  seen  him  in  the  Coast  Artillery,  and 

a  does  not  know  anything  about  the  Coast  Artillery  himself. 

Gen.  Coe.  But  the  man's  record  made  in  the  Coast  Artillery  will 
-*  available. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  record  is  three  and  one-half  years  old. 

3en.  Coe.  Yes,  and  if  he  is  to  be  selected,  it  must  be  on  account  of 

i  record  in  the  Coast  Artillery  and  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  as 
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observed  by  his  superiors,  and  it  would  not  be  necessarily  true  that 
he  would  be  the  most  competent  artilleryman ;  his  selection  might  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  done  excellent  work  in  the  Ordnance 
Department  and  was  not,  we  will  say,  especially  fitted  for  command 
or  for  duty  in  the  Coast  Artillery. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  want  him  specially  fitted  for  command  in 
the  Coast  Artillery;  that  is  the  thing  you  are  after. 

Gen.  Coe.  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  promote  him  for  special  work 
in  the  Ordnance  Department;  if  he  is  so  good  an  officer  that  he 
deserves  promotion  on  account  of  his  work  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, the  chances  are  that  he  will  remain  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  He  can  not  remain  in  the  Ordnance  Department 
more  than  four  years. 

Gen.  Coe.  Not  in  the  lower  grades.     In  the  upper  grades  he  can. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  is  fair  to  take  a  personal  illustration. 
Take  it  in  your  own  case.  You  are  discharging  your  duty  in  the 
selection  of  a  man  for  promotion.  It  is  perfectly  human  for 
you  to  select  a  man  that  you  have  been  intimately  associated  with, 
and  whose  record  you  personally  know,  isn't  it? 

Gen.  Coe.  Yes,  sir.     •■ 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  do  you  know  about  the  hundreds  of 
other  men  of  eaual  rank  below  you  and  the  records  that  they  have, 
that  would  enable  you  to  make  a  selection  against  a  man  that  vou 
personally  knew  and  with  whose  record  you  are  personally  familiar? 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  has  in  mind  the  influence  of  pro- 
pinquity ? 

Gen.  Coe.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  admit  frankly  that  I  think  cases  will 
arise  where  an  injustice  possibly  may  be  done  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  now,  I  have  been  here  associating 
with  this  committee  since  1912, 1  think,  and  I  can  tell  you  the  reason. 
You  say  you  do  not  understand  why  the  Army  does  not  like  this 
promotion  by  selection.     They  feel  that  there  is  great  favoritism. 

Senator  New.  That  is  it  exactlv. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  For  instance,  you  detail  a  man  from  any 
branch  of  the  service  in  Washington  here,  they  come  into  social 
contact  with  Washington  life,  they  come  into  intimate  contact  with 
the  men  at  the  top  of  the  military  services,  and  they  are  well  known 
to  their  superior  officers  here,  who  largely  influence  these  promotions, 
and  the  man  who  is  Dreyfussed  away  out  into  some  garrison  in  the 
West  and  is  not  known,  and  can  not  be  known,  and  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  although  he  may  be  a  better  man  than  the  man  who 
is  promoted,  that  officer  feels  that  his  initiative  may  be  destroyed, 
and  his  chances  of  promotion  are  lost,  and  therefore  the  average 
officer  does  not  like  the  system  of  promotion  by  selection. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  as  a  result  you  would  have  a  large 
body  of  discontented  men  in  the  Army. 

Gen.  Coe.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  result  would  come  about, 
and  I  meant,  in  admitting  the  possibility  of  injustice  just  a  moment 
ago,  that  certain  special  cases  would  arise  where  injustice  might  be 
done.  But  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  where  an  officer  has  been  in 
the  service,  as  he  would  be  for  promotion  from  first  lieutenant  to 
•captain,  at  least  eight  years,  and  in  the  case  of  higher  promotions  a 
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much  longer  time,  that  the  officer's  general  reputation  is  so  well 
known  that,  combined  with  the  consideration  of  all  of  the  officiency 
reports  of  every  officer  of  that  grade,  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
any  large  measure  of  injustice. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  many  men  during  the  Civil  War 
would  have  selected  Lieut.  Grant  or  Capt.  Grant  for  commander  of 
the  forces  ?    How  many  would  have  selected  Sherman  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Sherman  was  an  instructor  down  in  a 
Louisiana  military  school.  How  many  would  have  selected  Sheridan 
if  promotion  had  been  made  by  selection  at  that  time  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  was  made  by  selection. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes;  but  they  won  their  spurs  in  the  field. 
Xobody  would  have  selected  those  men  for  promotion  to  any  higher 
rank? 

Gen.  Coe.  Of  course,  Senator,  the  larger  portion  of  the  promotions 
which  would  take  place  would  come  in  war  time. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  comment  to  make  on  the  General 
Staff  system  proposed  in  the  bill  ?  I  see  the  chief  of  the  Coast  Artil- 
lery is  no  longer  to  be  a  member  of  the  General  Staff. 

Gen.  Coe.  I  do  not  think  he  should  be  a  member  of  the  General 
Staff;  as  such  he  is  entirely  out  of  place. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Who  is  that? 

Gen.  Coe.  The  Chief  of  Coast  Artillerv,  or  the  chief  of  any  branch 
of  the  service.  The  General  Staff  should  be  independent  of  influences 
derived  from  any  particular  branch  of  the  service. 

The  Chairman,  under  existing  law  the  Chief  of  the  Coast  Artillery 
is  the  only  branch  chief  that  is  a  member  of  the  General  Staff. 

Gen.  Coe.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  was  put  in  as  a  rider  to  a  bill,  an 
amendment  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  an  illustration  of  the  persuasive  power 
of  Gen.  Weaver. 

Gen.  Coe.  I  have  no  comment  to  make  on  the  General  Staff  fea- 
tures except  that  the  General  Staff  organization  as  it  now  exists  and 
existed  at  the  end  of  the  war  seemed  to  function  with  great  efficiency, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  observe  from  my  dealings  with  the  General  Staff 
with  regard  to  my  own  corps,  with  great  satisfaction. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  as  to  the  uni- 
versal military  training  provision  in  the  bill  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  i  es,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  what  I  think 
about  that,  if  it  is  not  tiring  your  committee  too  much. 

The  Chairman.  No;  go  ahead.     We  want  your  opinion. 

Gen.  Coe.  I  think  that  the  questions  of  universal  training,  of  the 
training  period,  and  of  the  strength  of  the  Army,  are  very  closely 
c  nnected  together,  and  my  personal  view  is  this:  The  people  of  the 
c  untry,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  educated  to  appreciate  universal 
i  aining;  I  think,  especially  at  this  time,  considering  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  production  and  so  on  which  this  country  and  the  world 
at  large  face,  that  any  long  period  of  universal  training  would  receive, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  a  black  eye. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  the  first  thing  is  to  adopt  a  short  period 
of  universal  training.  Now,  with  three  months  I  do  not  believe,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Army  believes,  that  you  can  make  a  soldier, 
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an  Infantry  soldier,  we  will  say.  It  requires  more  time  to  make  an 
Infantry  soldier  than  it  does  to  make  an  Artillery  soldier,  on  the 
average,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  in  three  months  you  can  by  uni- 
versal training  make  soldiers,  but  I  think  that  you  can  accomplish 
certain  things.  You  can  secure  a  great  physical  benefit  to  the 
young  men  of  the  country;  you  can  change  their  mental  attitude 
toward  those  in  authority,  xou  can,  in  other  words,  make  them 
realize  what  discipline  means — not  harsh  discipline,  fcut  military, 
strict  discipline,  and  you  can,  I  believe,  make  all  of  them  and  many 
of  their  families  appreciate  the  advantages  which  will  result  from 
such  training. 

I  think  it  is  necessary,  if  you  take  a  short  period  of  universal  train- 
ing, to  provide  an  adequate  Army;  that  is,  graduates  of  a  short  period 
of  universal  training  are  not  fitted  to  be  organized  into  satisfactory 
or  competent  fighting  units,  and  therefore  a  larger  Army  is  necessary 
than  would  be  the  case  if  you  had  universal  training  of  nine  months 
or  a  year,  with  complete  organizations  passed  into  a  reserve  and 
which  could  be  called  instantly  into  service. 

It  seems  to  me  also — of  course,  that  is  a  question  of  which  you  are 
the  judges — that  the  international  situation  requires  for  some  time 
a  considerable  Army,  such  an  Army  as  is  proposed  in  the  bill. 

There  is,  however,  a  subsidiary  thing  which  I  do  not  know  is  perti- 
nent to  the  question,  but  which  I  think  should  be  considered,  and 
that  is,  that  tne  Regular  Army  is  receiving  no  recognition  in  the  way 
of  promotion  as  a  result  of  this  war.  Of  course,  it  is  too  much  to 
suppose  that  the  Regular  Army  should  continue  in  the  rank  held 
by  them  at  the  conclusion  of  tne  war,  but  this  bill  will  give  them 
some  reasonable  promotion,  some  recognition,  and  I  tnink  that 
recognition  is  due  because,  without  the  directive  effort  which  was 
exercised  by  the  regular  service,  I  think  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  secure  the  results  which  we  did. 

The  Chairman.  The  recognition  given  by  the  bill  in  one  rank  is 
very  generous.  There  are  to  be  six  lieutenant  generals.  You  only 
had  two  in  the  war. 

Gen.  Coe.  I  was  not  considering  the  very  highest,  Senator  Wads- 
worth,  but  rather  the  average — the  men  who  commanded  regiments, 
for  example.  I  think  the  most  difficult  job  in  France,  with  the 
exception  bf  that  of  the  commander  in  chief,  was  that  of  the  com- 
mander of  a  regiment;  those  men  have  come  back  now,  and  most  of 
them  will  probably  revert  on  the  average  to  the  grade  of  captain. 
It  is  very  hard  upon  those  men  who  have  had  that  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility to  be  dropped  back  to  something  so  very  much  lower. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  thing  happened  in  the  Civil  War,  but 
on  an  even  larger  scale,  I  imagine,  except  the  higher  ranks,  like 
Gen.  Grant  and  Gen.  Sherman  and  Gen.  Sheridan. 

Gen.  Coe.  Of  course,  the  top  ranks  should  get  recognition,  and 
robably  do  get  it.  I  am  not  presenting  this  as  an  argument  for  the 
ill,  but  as  a  corollary  coming  from  it,  as  it  were. 

The  Chairman.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  don't  you  think  an 
Army  of  570,000  men  is  too  big  for  a  permanent  Regular  Army. 

Gen.  Coe.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  if  we  resumed  peaceful 
conditions  all  over  the  world  as  existed  prior  to  1914, 1  would  say  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  probably  read  Gen.  March's  testimony, 
>  the  effect  that  it  will  cost  $800,000,000  a  year  to  maintain  just  the 

igular  Army? 
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Gen.  Coe.  Yes.  I  think  the  country,  from  my  point  of  view,  can 
very  well  afford  it  at  this  time,  for  the  objects  wnich  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Senator  New.  Now,  General,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 
There  has  been  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  men 
B  in  the  Regular  Establishment  required  to  develop  the  training  of  the 
650,000  young  men  who  are  expected  to  be  brought  in  every  year 
under  the  military  training  provision.  In  your  judgment,  what 
proportion  of  this  army  would  be  required  for  the  training  of  that 
increment  ? 

Gep.  Coe.  For  training;  such  as  that,  Senator,  I  should  say  that  a 
trained  enlisted  personnel  equal  to  about  12  per  cent  of  the  personnel 
undergoing  training  was  necessary;  as  to  officers,  3  or  possibly  2, 
would  be  needed  for  each  100  men  under  training. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Gen.  Bullard  testified  that  it  would  take 
about  3  to  1 — three  instructors  to  1  being  trained. 

Gen.  Coe.  I  read  Gen.  Bullard's  testimony,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  he  did  not  mean  exactly  what  his  words  convey.  My  impression 
is  that  Gen.  Bullard  meant  that  if  you  are  going  to  put  raw  troops 
into  the  battle  line,  what  percentage  of  raw  troops  could  you  take  m 
and  within  30  days  make  them  thoroughly  competent  to  go  into  the 
battle  line. 

Senator  New.  Gen.  March  said  that,  in  accordance  with  the  scheme 
comprehended  here,  that  370,000  of  the  576,000  Regulars  would  be 
employed  in  the  training  of  the  650,000  young  men  brought  in  under 
the  universal  training  provision. 

Gen.  Coe.  I  do  not  remember  that  portion  of  his  testimony.  Did 
he  mean  at  the  same  time  or  continuously  ? 

Senator  New.  Continuously,  as  I  understood  him. 

Gen.  Coe.  Of  course,  the  War  Department  contemplates  a  certain 
amount  of  vocational  training,  and  probably  some  rotation  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  Keffular  force. 

There  is  another  thing,  too.  If  lour  relays  of  men  are  to  be  trained, 
I  think  it  is  essential  not  to  have  that  training  carried  on  by  one 
single  group  of  men  all  the  time,  but  to  give  them  some  rotation. 
The  results  I  do  not  believe  will  be  satisfactory  if  you  put  into  a  small 
training  cadre  a  certain  number  of  men — the  maximum  number  of 
men  that  it  could  handle — and  then  repeat  that  every  three  months 
the  year  round  with  the  same  training  force. 

The  Chairman.  What  experience  have  you  had  in  training  some  of 
these  National  Guard  Coast  Artillery  units  ? 

Gen.  Coe.  No  direct  experience,  but  of  course  it  has  been  under  my 
general  observation. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Some  one  suggested  that  they  would  have 
about  nine  months  of  this  training,  as  I  recall. 

Gen.  Coe.  In  periods  of  three  months  each? 

Senator  Sutherland.  In  periods  of  three  months  each. 

Gen.  Coe.  Possibly.     I  do  not  know  the  detailed  plan  of  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  would  give  three  months  of  rest. 

Gen.  Coe.  That  would  give  three  months  of  rest;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  we 
thank  you  very  much,  General.     We  are  glaa  you  came. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.   W.   W.  ATTEBBTTEY,  VICE  PEESIDEHT 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Atterbury,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
the  committee  your  name  and  your  position  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  W.  W.  Atterbury,  vice  president  of  the  Penn-  A 
sylvania  Railroad.  ™ 

The  Chairman.  What  have  been  your  assignments  in  the  war? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  In  August,  1917,  I  was  requested  by  Secretary 
Baker  to  report  to  Gen.  Pershing  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
transportation  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  I  arrived 
about  the  1st  of  September,  1917,  and  practically  immediately  was 
put  in  charge  of  transportation.  At  Gen.  Pershing's  request  I  was 
offered  and  accepted  a  commission  of  brigadier  general  in  the  National 
Army.  I  think  my  commission  dated  from  October  4,  1917.  I  re- 
turned on  May  30,  1919,  and  was  demobilized  on  June  1.  During  all 
of  that  period  I  was  in  charge  of  rail  transportation  up  to  the  line  of 
what  might  be  called  the  zone  of  the  advance,  and  also  was  in  charge 
of  the  Armv  Transport  Service  at  the  ports. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  you  have  charge  of  construction  as 
well  as  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  No.  The  construction  came  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Construction,  but  about  the  time  of  the  armistice  the  railroad 
construction  was  turned  back  to  my  department. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  was  the  construction  had  under  your 
direction  as  chief  of  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  The  construction  was  not  directly  under  me 
during  the  time  of  activities.  It  was  not  until  about  the  time  of  the 
armistice  that  the  construction  work  for  the  railroads  was  turned 
back  to  my  department. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Was  it  acting  independently  of  you  as  chief 
of  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Was  not  that  unfortunate  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Well,  it  was  from  my  standpoint,  Senator 
Chamberlain,  but  I  think  perhaps  from  the  standpoint  of  the  good  of 
the  whole,  it  was  probably  the  best  organization  that  could  be  de- 
veloped under  the  circumstances.  I  think  if  we  had  it  to  do  over 
again  and  with  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years,  that  probably  a 
different  arrangement  would  be  made,  but  that  was  all  in  the  line  of 
experience. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  in  a  few  sentences,  General,  some 
idea  of  the  size  of  your  task  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Starting  out,  we  planned  for  500,000  men.  Then 
that  was  increased  to  a  million  men,  and  then  up  to  a  million  and  a 
half,  and  finally  the  last  plan  that  we  worked  on  was  4,000,000  by  the 
1st  of  July,  1919,  and  it  was  toward  the  fulfillment  of  that  plan  that 
we  made  all  our  efforts. 

Of  course,  the  question  of  providing  shipping  was  not  a  part  of  our  J 
function,  but  the  moment  the  ship  struck  tne  narbor,  it  passed  to  us," 
and  then  we  had  to  provide  for  the  unloading  of  the  ship  and  the 
transportation  of  men  and  material  to  the  front.   •  The  provision  for 
4,000,000  men  called  for  the  receipt  of  about  100,000  tons  a  day,  and, 
in  order  to  take  care  of  that  tonnage,  required  the  establishment  of 
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large  port  facilities  and  the  transportation  necessities;  such  as  cars, 
locomotives,  and  personnel,  in  connection  with  the  French  railroads. 

An  organization  was  authorized  providing  for  about  6,000  officers 
and  about  200,000  men,  necessary  to  take  care  of  100,000  tons  a  day. 
I       It  would  have  required,  had  it  continued,  about  4,000  or  4,500 
l  A  locomotives,  and  about  97,000  or  98,000  freight  cars. 
f™     At  the  time  of  the  armistice  we  had  brought  over  about  1,300 
;       locomotives  and  about  18,000  or  19,000  freight  cars;  but  those  freight 
cars  were  about  three  times  the  capacity  of  the  normal  French  or 
English  car,  so  that  even  at  that  time  our  contribution  to  the  railroad 
facilities  of  France  was  practically  equal  to  that  of  England's  con- 
tribution.    She  had  about  54,000  ten  or  eleven  ton  cars,  and  we  had 
about  18,000  thirty-ton  cars. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  has  become  of  all  of  that  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  That  equipment,  when  I  left,  was  still  in  France, 
was  wanted  by  the  French  Government,  and  the  French  railroad 
system,  but  had  been  turned  over  to  the  board  of  which  Judge  Parker 
was  chairman. 

Senator  Sutherland.  To  make  a  sale  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  To  make  a  sale,  or  some  disposition. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  were  not  contemplating  bringing  it 
back? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  No. 

Senator  New.  General,  is  that  equipment  over  there  generally 
adaptable  to  the  French  roads  and  French  carriage  system  ? 

iir.  Atterbury.  I  think  I  can  perhaps  explain  in  a  few  words  why 
it  is  not,  Senator.  The  French  car,  if  you  probably  remember,  has  a 
buffer  on  either  corner,  like  this  [indicating  by  a  rough  sketch]. 

Senator  New.  I  do  not  know  that  I  recall  exactly  the  architecture 
of  them. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  And  the  coupling  is  a  center  coupling  with  a 
center  chain  and  a  hook. 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  The  result  is  that  the  strains  on  a  French  car  are 
such  that  the  pulling  strains — that  is,  the  strains  in  that  direction 
and  in  that  direction  [indicating] — are  in  the  center;  whereas  the 
buffing  strains — that  is,  the  strains  in  this  direction — are  on  the  side 
Now,  with  our  American  cars  the  center  construction  of  the  car  itself 
takes  care  of  not  only  the  pulling  strain  but  the  buffing  strain.  If 
we  were  to  bring  back  those  cars,  the  whole  underframe  of  the  car 
would  have  to  be  reconstructed. 

The  Chairman.  For  use  on  our  roads  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  For  use  on  our  roads. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  were  built  according  to  the  French 

plan  1 

Mr.  Atterbury.  They  were  built  to  interchange  with  French 
e<  uipment,  but  not  built  on  French  plans,  because  we  built  them  of 
3<    tons  capacity. 

^  Senator  Sutherland.  You  adopted  some  of  the  features  of  their 
e<  uipment? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Yes;  the  gauge  and  the  interchangeability  of  the 
et  iipling.  They  are  absolutely  uniform  in  those  respects.  They 
w  re  built  in  accordance  with  what  is  called  the  Berne  Convention, 
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which  takes  in  all  of  the  equipment  of  the  continent  and  England, 
which  is  practically  interchangeable.  You  can  go  anywhere  on  the 
roads  of  France,  Germay,  or  Italy  with  this  equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  car 
itself  is  not  of  a  character  that  would  permit  Us  to  use  it  here  without 
change,  the  car  is  of  such  a  small  capacity  for  our  modern  railroad  A 
equipment  that  it  would  be,  from  tne  broad  economic  standpoint, 
not  worth  our  while  to  bring  them  back.  In  other  words,  years  ago 
we  scrapped  our  30-ton  cars. 

Senator  New.  They  are  40  and  50  tons  now  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  We  are  getting  into  the  40  and  50,  and  have  been 
running  up  into  100  tons  lately. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Atterbury,  you  are  perhaps  familiar  with  the 
various  bills  which  have  been  introduced  and  are  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  with  the  different  proposals  made  for  the  establishment 
of  the  military  policy  of  the  country.  We  would  like  to  have  your 
views  on  the  subject  in  any  wav  you  see  fit  to  express  them. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Senator  Wadsworth,  mav  1  say  first  that  my 
views  are  those  of  a  business  man  and  considering  the  Army  as  a 
business  proposition,  and  not  at  all  from  the  technical  military  stand- 
point ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  interesting  proposition. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  In  the  first  place,  while  I  have  no  doubt  there  is 
some  connection  betw  eon  the  Navy  and  the  Army,  it  seems  to  me  as 
a  business  proposition,  if  for  no  other  reason,  there  ought  to  be  an 
organization  of  some  sort  by  which,  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
national  defense,  the  work  of  the  xirmy  and  the  work  of  the  Navy 
could  be  coordinated. 

I  notice  that  a  bill  is  before  you  for  the  establishment  of  an  aero- 
nautic division. 

Senator  New.  A  separate  department  of  aeronautics. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  A  separate  department  entirely,  and  that  seems 
to  me  a  most  wise  situation,  that  the  Air  Service  from  the  Armv  and 
the  Air  Service  from  the  Navy  should  be  consolidated  and  made  a 
separate  department,  and  in  this  matter  of  defense  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  Air  Service  should  be  brought  together  in  some  way  and 
work  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  were  brought  in  very  close  contact 
with  the  oner  at  ions  of  both  tfie  Armv  and  the  Navv,  were  vou  not  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  I  was;  and  1  want  to  say,  Senator  Sutherland, 
that  in  suggesting  this  combination  I  mean  no  reflection  whatever  on 
either  Admiral  Sims  or  Admiral  Wilson.  They  were  the  men  that  I 
"came  in  contact  with,  and  the  United  States  was  most  fortunate  in 
having  men  of  their  type  and  caliber  to  represent  them,  not  only 
with  our  own  Army  but  with  the  English  and  the  French  Govern- 
ments. You  were  exceedingly  fortunate  in  having  men  of  their  type 
o\er  there.  There  were  times,  however,  when  we  should  have  had 
quicker  action;  where  we  should  have  been  in  a  position  to  say  "  We 
want  this  done  and  we  want  it  done  at  once."  J 

For  instance,  we  wanted   to  open  up  Marseille  as  a  port.     We* 
could  not  do  it,  because  it  was  not  possible  to  protect  the  ships  that 
we  wanted  taken  through  the  Mediterranean.    There  ought  to  have 
been  some  organization  that  could  have  coordinated  the  danger  in  the 
movement  as  against  the  loss  of  time  to  ships  and  men  in  unloading. 
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It  took  some  little  time  to  finally  get  that  working,  but  at  last  we 
accomplished  it.     I  merely  give  that  as  an  example. 

Senator  Sutherland.  In  other  words,  you  brought  those  men  and 
the  material  away  around  there  and  unloaded  them  and  reembarked 

•them,  and  everything? 
Air.  Atterbury.  Right. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Instead  of  taking  them  right  through  the 
congested  part  of  France  ? 

ilr.  Atterbury.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  You  needed  more  docics,  too  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  We  needed  more  docks  and  we  needed  practically 
every  railroad  svstem.  The  lines  that  \*e  already  had  in  use  were 
commencing  to  be  congested,  and  there  were  two  double-track  lines 
from  Marseille  practically  right  up  to  the  front  available. 

So  that  on  your  first  page  my  suggestion  is  the  elimination  of  "Air 
Service." 

Senator  New.  In  order  that  it  may 

Mr.  Atterbury  (interposing).  Function  under  the  other. 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Now,  on  page  2  there  is  one  clause  here  that 
strikes  me,  lines  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10:  "From  and  within  these  several 
branches  the  President  shall  form  such  military  organizations,  and 
such  territorial,  field  or  tactical  units  or  organizations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  all  organized  as  he  may  prescribe." 

That  is  the  best  thing  in  the  bill.  I  mean,  there  is  something  that 
permits  the  Army  itself  to  organize  itself  as  the  necessity  arises — 
provided  I  read  it  correctly — permits  the  Army  itself  to  organize 
itself  as  it  sees  fit. 

The  Chairman.  Within  the  several  branches  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Within  the  control;  yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Within  the  amount  of  appropriations  and 
number  of  men  authorized  by  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  That  is  the  way  I  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.     That  is  the  way  it  is  intended. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  When  you  come  to  the  General  Staff  Corps,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  an  absolute  believer  in  the  General  Staff. 
Make  it  of  the  most  concentrated  character  and  give  it  almost  auto- 
cratic power.  But  when  you  talk  about  the  General  Staff  as  a  whole, 
it  opens  up  the  entire  question  of  the  organization  of  the  Army. 
This  bill  contemplates  the  expenditure  of  $800,000,000  a  vear.  In 
civil  life  a  business  of  such  magnitude  would  have  the  highest  type 
of  efficient  organization.  In  my  experience  of  two  years  I  saw  no 
evidence  that  the  dollar  had  any  value  to  the  Army.  It  meant 
nothing.  It  was  not  a  thing  that  in  any  way  entered  into  their 
calculations  or  their  every-day  life. 

enator  New.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  think  it  would  take  the 
i  J  ly  long  to  break  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ? 
^^  St.  Atterbury.  I  am  sure,  Senator,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
J^^  d  or  any  other  business  organization  would  be  broken  unless  the 
|i  ny  officers  themselves  and  the  Army  itself  is  so  organized  as  to 
fc    e  care  of  the  dollar. 

enator  New.  I  would  also  infer  from  that  that  you  are  not 
si  jngly  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  and  operation  of  the  rail- 
r<    'h  ? 
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Mr.  Atterbury.  The  experience  of  the  present  war,  I  think, 
indicated  the  inter-relationship  of  the  Army  and  civil  pursuits — 
particularly  the  industrial  pursuits.  There  is  every  reason  why  the 
Army  should  have  a  good  organization.  If,  sir,  you  will  permit 
my  advice,  I  can  not  help  but  feel  that  a  board  ought  to  be  formed 
of  an  equal  number  of  Army  officers  and  civilians,  to  whom  thisA 
whole  subject  of  the  organization  should  be  left.  ^ 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  mean  a  permanent  board  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  No;  I  do  not.  But  I  merely  mean  to  that  board 
can  be  referred  the  subject  of  the  Army  organization.  The  make- 
up of  that  board,  from  my  standpoint,  ought  to  be  the  young  men 
ox  the  Army  that  have  been  developed  by  this  war,  and  I  want  to 
say  that  in  the  classes  from  1896  to  1902  and  1903  you  have  as 
fine  a  lot  of  men  as  I  have  ever  been  associated  with;  men  like 
Gen.  Moseley  and  Gen.  Drum,  Gen.  Fox  Conner,  and  Gen.  W.  D. 
Connor,  and  Gen.  McCoy  and  Gen.  Davis.  And  then  you  have  one 
of  the  men  for  whom  1  have  the  greatest  admiration,  Gen.  Har- 
bord;  you  have  Gen.  Hagood  and  you  have  Gen.  Hines,  who  has 
done  such  good  work  at  home. 

Senator  New.  Gen.  Frank  Hines  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  I  know  him  very  well. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  If  men  of  that  character  were  put  on  the  board, 
with  an  equal  number  of  representatives  from  such  organizations  as 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.,  and  other  efficient  organizations,  I  can  not 
help  but  believe 

Senator  Sutherland  (interposing).  And  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Well  we  have  troubles  of  our  own,  Senator. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  that  is  some  organization. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  I  believe  that  something  good  to  the  country,  as 
well  as  to  the  Army  itself,  would  be  developed. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  mean  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  new  organization  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Exactly,  Senator.  I  am  talking  now  particularly 
about  what  might  be  considered  the  General  Staff  and  its  interrela- 
tionship to  the  oureaus  and  bureau  chiefs.  If  you  should  go  through 
the  chart  of  the  organization  of  the  Army  in  France  in  connection 
with  the  bureau  chiefs  and  General  Staff,  or  the  proposed  organiza- 
tion in  this  bill — well,  I  do  not.  believe  you  would  understand  it, 
because  I  do  not  think  to  the  ordinary  business  man  it  is  possible  to 
understand  it.  I  have  not  seen  a  chart  of  the  organization  as  pro- 
posed in  this  bill.  I  read  Gen.  March's  testimony  and  Gen.  McAn- 
drew's  testimony  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

The  chart  which  you  hand  me,  Senator  Sutherland,  is  that  of  the 
General  Staff,  I  take  it,  but  I  can  not  see  where  under  it  the  bureau 
chiefs  function.  On  the  other  side  we  had  22  or  23  separate  and 
distinct  bureau  chiefs.  J 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Civilians  or  soldiers?  ' 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Well,  practically  all  soldiers,  except  Gen.  Dawes 
and  myself.  Theoretically  they  were  supposed  to  report  directly  to 
the  commander  in  chief.     Now,  in  any  good  business  organization 
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you  will  find  the  chairman  of  the  board,  perhaps — at  any  rate,  you 
will  find  a  president — then  you  will  find  three,  four,  five,  and  some- 
times six  vice  presidents. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Each  charged  with  a  separate  function  ? 

Mr.  Atterburt.  Each  charged  with  a  separate  and  distinct  duty. 
There  are  certain  things  in  the  Army  that  are  like  any  other  business. 
There  is  personnel,  there  is  material,  there  is  transportation,  there  is 
finance,  and  in  the  Army  there  might  be  something  else. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Military  intelligence. 

Senator  New.  Subsistence. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  And,  then,  you  have  with  an  army  what  is  not 
present  in  the  ordinary  industrial  pursuits,  and  that  is  its  military 
Junction.  There  is  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  corresponds  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board;  then,  you  have  a  man  whom  they  call  the 
Chief  of  Staff.  I  would  put  a  man  in  charge  of  your  personnel,  and 
I  would  consolidate  your  Adjutant  General  and  your  Judge  Advocate 
General,  and  matters  of  that  sort  that  are  purely  personal,  under  one 
head.  I  would  consolidate — if  you  want  to  call  it  mat6riel,  we  will 
say — I  would  consolidate  all  purchases.  I  would  have  what  corre- 
sponds to  the  Quartermaster  Department  and  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment under  one  head,  because  they  are  purely  manufacturing  con- 
cerns. Take  the  Medical  Department,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  all  matters  of  tnat  kind,  I  would  put  them  under  one 
head.  Put  your  transportation,  your  motor  transportation,  your 
rail  transportation,  your  construction,  and  your  engineering  work  all 
under  one  head.  That  becomes,  then,  your  technical  branch.  I  do 
not  mean  military  technical,  but  I  mean  industrial  technical;  you 
might  say.    Then,  your  last  would  be  that  of  the  military  service. 

Xovv,  in  any  ordinary  industrial  life,  among  the  vice  presidents 
there  is  the  man  who  from  the  position  that  he  holds  is  immediately 
subordinate  to  the  president,  you  have  your  first  vice  president, 
second  vice  president,  third  \ice  president,  fourth  vice  president, 
fifth  vice  president,  and  sixth  vice  president,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  The  man  wno  is  in  charge  of  the  military  section  could  very 
properly  be  the  senior  of  those  departments,  but  there  should  be 
notliing  that  would  prevent  the  head  of  any  one  of  these  departments 
from  being  available  for  the  military  department,  assuming  that  the 
man  is  capable. 

The  system  as  de  reloped  in  France  was  rather  the  French  general 
staff  system  and  not  that  of  the  English  general  staff  system.  It 
seemed  to  me,  from  my  experience  that  the  English  system,  which 
more  nearly  approximates  that  of  a  good  business  organization,  was 
better. 

The  whole  question,  however,  is  so  involved  as  between  the  business 
side  of  the  work  and  the  military  side  of  the  work  that  from  my  stand- 
point it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Army  and  a  good  thing  for  the 
#untry  if  you  would  let  some  half  dozen  business  men  and  a  half 

>zea  good  Army  officers  of  the  type  that  T  have  described  sit  down 
ouna  a  table  and  make  out  an  organization  and  submit  it  to  you 

r  your  consideration. 

Senator  Sutherland.  We  have  had  several  of  those  men  up  here 

d  they  pretty  generally  agree  with  the  general  staff  plan.     I  mean 

i  Armv  men  do. 
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Mr.  Atterbury.  Well,  maybe  that  is  an  argument  for  my  sug- 
gestion. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  is  quite  obvious,  however,  how  some  of 
thcin  might  feel  about  that.  Some  of  them  have  expressed  their 
opinions  pretty  freely  and  differ  in  some  particulars,  but  in  a  general 
way  they  have  pretty  nearly  all  indorsed  the  plan  as  suggested. 
We  may  not  have  gotten  down  to  the  type  of  younger  men  yet,  the  jj 
more  progressive  men.  This  general  that  was  just  in  here  is  a  pretty™ 
hi<jh  class  of  the  younger  type  of  man. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Fine.  They  were  very  fine  men  that  were  over 
there,  Senator. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Well,  you  heard  what  he  said  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  About  their  plan.  He  very  generally 
indorsed  it  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Yes. 

Now,  on  nage  9  you  have  the  Transportation  Corps  and  the  Motor 
Transport  Oorps.  Under  ordinary  conditions  of  peace  the  transpor- 
tation work  in  connection  with  the  Army  and  with  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  would  practically  be  nothing  more  than  that  of  a 
ticket  buyer;  that  is,  they  would  be  customers.  The  transport 
work,  however,  so  long  as  we  maintain  our  insular  possessions  will  be 
quite  a  factor,  and  that  ought  to  be,  and  I  assume  is,  under  the 
Transportation  Corps.  My  fear  of  a  Transportation  Corps  under 
existing  conditions  is  that  because  of  the  inactive  work  it  might 
become  fossilized.  I  believe  in  connection  wTith  the  transportation 
work  and,  in  fact,  as  concerns  all  other  industries  of  our  national  life 
the  Army  should  delegate  a  certain  number  of  young  men  who  can 
be  brought  back  to  the  Army  after  a  time  and  perhaps  later  again 
returned  to  the  industry,  and  in  that  way  get  into  the  Army  some 
knowledge  of  national  industry.  The  Army  will  profit  by  it,  and 
the  industries  themselves  will  profit  by  it. 

I  would  take  a  lot  of  West  Point  men  and  I  would  put  them  into 
the  locomotive  works,  into  our  transportation  work  direct,  and  into 
the  shops  manufacturing  automobiles. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  electric  plants  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Absolutely.  I  would  get  them  mixed  up  with. 
commercial  life. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  thev  need  that  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Then,  you  might  put  some  of  them  in  a 
bank  and  let  them  learn  how  to  handle  money? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Right.  Now,  in  connection  with  your  motor 
transport:  That  seems  to  be  a  little  more  active.  The  life  of  a 
motor  truck  may  be  three  or  four  or  five  years,  and  I  hope  under 
our  new  Army  we  will  have  manuevers  every  year.  If  we  do  not,  I 
think  we  are  missing  a  great  opportunity.  In  such  maneuvers  your 
motor  transport  work  is  exceedingly  active.  You  are  kept  abreast 
of  the  time  by  the  competition  of  motor  industry  in  the  country,  and 
the  motor  transport  I  recognize  as  a  continually  active  organization,  g 
so  that  I  should  not  anticipate  much  fossilizing  in  your  Motor  f 
Transport  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  in  that  connect  On, 
General,  that  if  this  bill  should  pass  with  the  universal  militiiry 
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training  feature  included  in  it,  the  Transportation  Corps  having 
charge  of  railroad  transportation,  they  would  have  to  move  650,000 
men  every  year  to  and  irom  the  cantonments. 

Mr.  Atterbury.-  Yes;  that  is  right;  but  those  men  would  not  do 
it  themselves;  they  would  do  it  through  the  railroad  organization. 
The  only  fear  that  I  have  about  this  whole  Transportation  Corps  is 
that  through  the  lapse  of  time  those  men  who  were  perhaps  originally 
most  able  in  the  work  would  through  lack  of  opportunity  become 
fossilized,  and  then  if  the  emergency  did  arise  you  would  feel  forced 
to  put  those  men  in  charge,  and  you  would  have  a  man  in  charge 
who  was  not  up  to  the  developments  of  the  game.  With  the  motor 
transport  work,  however,  he  is  always  up  to  it,  because  his  tools  are 
wearing  out  every  two  or  three  years  and  he  is  shopping  around,  or 
ought  to  be  shopping  around,  trying  to  find  the  best  there  is. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  think  all  those  different  means  of 
transportation  should  be  consolidated,  motor  transportation  and 
so  on  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  It  was  my  suggestion  in  what  I  said  of  the  general 
organization  that  there  should  be  consolidated  all  transportation. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Now,  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  Army  it  is  a  mistake  to  take  "  the  cream  off  the  jar  of 
milk"  and  put  them  in  the  Engineer  Corps.  Then  you  send  them 
to  a  school,  after  which  the  Engineers  are  put  out  on  civil  work. 
The  result  is  that  you  have  produced  neither  engineers  nor  soldiers. 
That  is  perhaps  a  little  exaggerated,  but  I  say  they  are  not  engineers 
because  when  out  on  general  work,  their  work  is  done  by  civilians. 
The  work  ordinarily  done  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  under  the 
Treasury  Department,  buildings  and  river  and  harbor  work  should 
be  done  by  a  civilian  organization  under  a  civilian  department. 
The  military  engineering  work,  should  be,  of  course,  under  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  I  do  not  believe  you  ought  to  take  the  best  men  in 
the  class,  the  men  who  stand  highest  in  the  class,  for  that  purpose. 
The  best  engineer  is  not  always  the  highest  standing  man  in  the  class. 

I  think  tne  Ordnance  Department  ought  to  be  consolidated  with 
the  department  that  manufactures  and  buys.  That  is  what  would 
correspond  to  a  consolidated  Quartermaster's  Department. 

When  you  come  to  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  from  my  standpoint 
that  portion  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  that  has  harbor  defense 
should  be  under  the  Navy.  The  balance  of  it  should  be  consolidated 
with  the  Field  Artillery.  Harbor  defense  is  purely  a  naval  matter. 
The  heavy  artillery,  so  far  as  it  becomes  mobile  artillery,  is  a  proper 
Army  function. 

If  you  will  no! ice,  on  page  22  you  have  the  Army  mine  planter 
service,  20  masters,  20  first  mates,  20  second  mates,  a  chief  engineer. 
All  that  is  a  Navy  matter.  And  the  Coast  Defense,  from  my  stand- 
]  >intf  so  far  as  applied  to  harbor  defense,  is  a  Navy  matter. 

I  also  want  to  sav  that  the  Marine  Corps  ought  to  be  transferred 
i  t>m  the  Navy  to  tne  Army,  but  it  should  be  con  inued  with  all  the 
«a*prit  de  corps  of  the  organization  and  make  it  a  preferred  service  in 
t  be  Army,  in  which  those  from  the  other  branches  could  elect  to 
c  »rve  as  vacancies  might  occur. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  have  the  Marine  Corps,  then, 
f    itioned  in  part  on  bat  lie  ships  ? 
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Mr.  Atterbury.  No;  I  would  do  that  with  the  sailors.  You 
have  them  there  anyhow.  You  have  a  very  large  portion  of  them 
armed  with  rifles. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  thought  your  idea  would  be  to  detail  such 
of  those  Marine  Corps  organizations  to  the  ships  as  were  necessary 
from  time  to  time,  detail  them  from  the  Army.  They  are  really 
soldiers.  f 

Mr.  Atterbury.  They  are.  They  are  soldiers  and  not  sailors.  If 
you  are  going  to  send  them  as  an  expeditionary  force,  then  you  would 
detail  them,  but  for  the  ordinary  ship  crew,  I  do  not  see  where  they 
function. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  do  not. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Your  total  enlisted  strength  of  482,000 — I  per- 
haps am  not  competent  to  pas9  on  that.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the 
size  of  it  is  quite  a  surprise  to  me,  because  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  with  my  friends  on  the  other  side,  not  to  exceed  300,000  was 
the  maximum  generally  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  in  reading 
Gen.  Bullard's  statement  of  the  number  of  men  that  are  required  to 
train  one  man,  I  can  readily  see  that  it  would  easily  use  up  the  bal- 
ance. My  recollection,  in  effect,  was  that  it  took  three  men  to  train 
one  man.  But  if  you  had  four  training  camps  a  year,  then  three 
men  would  train  four  men  a  year. 

Senator  New.  That  was  substantially  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  That  was  to  me  rather  a  surprise,  but,  as  I  sairl, 
I  may  not  be  competent  to  pass  on  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  tnink  he  had  reference,  as  Gen.  Coe  said  a 
while  ago,  more  especially  to  the  conditions  in  France,  where  they 
were  taking  green  men  and  working  them  in  with  seasoned  men  and 
training  them  in  that  way  in  a  short  time  to  go  to  the  front.  I  read 
his  testimony  yesterday,  and  I  rather  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Now,  when  it  comes  to  the  Question  of  promo- 
tions, first  I  want  to  say  that  the  question  of  rank  in  itself  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  to  handle  in  the  Artny;  and  I  think  more 
trouble  results  from  the  relative  rank  of  certain  officers  than  from 
almost  any  other  one  question.  In  any  organization  of  the  Army 
that  we  would  develop  the  rank  would  and  should  go  with  the  office; 
that  is,  the  rank  becomes  ex  officio.  Now,  for  all  departments,  the 
officers  should  be  on  one  single  seniority  list.  Your  promotion  should 
be  through  three  channels — through  two  channels,  perhaps.  First, 
there  should  be  elimination;  second,  promotion  by  selection;  and 
then,  third,  promotion  by  seniority.  That  is,  after  elimination  and 
selection  shall  have  worked  for  a  period  of  time  you  will  have  so 
raised  the  standard  of  your  officers  that  it  will  then  become  largely  a 
question  of  seniority.  -    • 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  will  be  a  pretty  heavy  weeding 
out  process  for  the  first  few  years,  and  after  that  the  standard  will 
be  so  raised  that  there  will  not  be  such  a  wide  field  for  selection  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  New.  That  is  the  operation  of  it  that  you  are  suggesting  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  not  use  somewhat  all  three  of  those    f 
in  the  operation  of  a  railroad  ?  ' 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Entirely  Senator  Sutherland.  I  think  it  is  tn  e 
of  any  business  organization.  Now,  my  experience  is  that  fr<  >- 
quently  a  man  who  does  exceedingly  well  in  one  position,  when  }  e 
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is  advanced  to  the  next  higher  position  of  increased  responsibility 
mav  absolutely  fall  down.  So  that,  no  matter  what  series  of  records 
jou  keep  or  how  you  determine  that  selection,  you  are  going  to  make 
a  numbeF  of  mistakes,  and  those  mistakes  ftv  no  method  that  I 
know  of  can  be  prevented  except  by  actual  trial.  That  is  the  per- 
^sonal  equation  that  you  have  no  means  of  determining. 
f)  Years  ago,  interested  in  this  very  question — because  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  we  had  reached  a  period  of  stagnation  where 
we  had  followed  seniority  very  closely — it  was  perfectly  clear  that 
we  had  to  clean  out  many  men,  and  a  very  careful  study  was  made 
of  the  record  system  in  tne  Army  and  in  the  Navy,  and  we  adopted 
a  modified  form  and  put  it  in  use  for  all  of  our  officers,  and  the  senior 
officer  reported  on  his  subordinate  every  6  months.  After  that  had 
been  in  service  for  2  or  3  years  I  found  that  it  was  becoming  automatic, 
and  the  cards  displayed  the  very  clear  evidence  that  no  man  likes  to 
condemn  his  subordinate.  While  we  have  that  card  system  still 
in  effect,  and  while  we  use  it — because  when  we  make  promotions  we 
get  the  cards  out — it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  getting  what  is 
good  about  a  man  but  what  evidence  we  obtain  is  of  rather  negative 
character.  That  is,  a  man's  record  may  show  up  well,  that  does  not 
necessarily  mean  much;  but  the  man  that  has  a  bad  record — that 
means  a  whole  lot.  But  even  then  you  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  personal  equation  of  the  man  who  marks  the  cards,  because  if 
you  will  go  back  over  the  men  who  have  served  under  him  you  will 
probably  find  that  that  man  is  universally  marking  the  men  low. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Like  some  teachers  that  mark  everybody 
low,  and  other  teachers  mark  everybody  high  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Yes.  Now,  duiring  the  last  year  in  France,  there 
was  a  bureau,  under  Col.  Scott,  perhaps  under  Gen.  Crowder,  that 
evolved  a  system  of  marking  which  had  a  great  deal  of  promise.  It 
is  my  impression  that  that  system  is  in  use  in  the  Army  to-day.  It 
has  eliminated  many  of  the  bad  features  of  the  old  Army  marking 
system,  as  well  as  tfie  bad  features  that  I  have  described  of  our  own 
system,  and  perhaps  this  board  of  officers  who  wrould  eliminate  and 
who  would  promote  might  be  able  to  do  the  work  very  intelligently 
and  do  no  real  injustice. 

I  asked  many  of  the  Army  officers  over  there  what  they  thought 
about  the  system  of  selection.  Almost  without  a  dissenting  voice, 
they  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  the  right  and  intelligent  thing  to  do. 
but  they  were  all  like  a  gun-shy  dog,  they  feared  that  it  would  lead 
to  favoritism. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  under  the  present  system,  while 
the  brilliant  officer  may  not  win  as  quick  promotion  as  he  would  under 
the  selection  system,  the  average  officer — and,  of  course,  the  majority 
are  average,  or  there  would  not  be  an  average — feels  secure  in  what 
might  be  termed,  or  what  he  might  think  are,  his  rights  of  steady  pro- 
\  «ion.  With  the  promotion  by  selection  established  that  feeling 
ecurity  is  disturbed. 

It.  Atterbury.  That  is  what  you  want,  is  it  not  ? 

fhe  Chairman.  I  do.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Congress  wants. 
?nator  Sutherland.  Some  make  the  point,  though,  that  when  a 
i  j  has  been  passed  over,  he  then  loses  hope  and  becomes  in  a  way 
<  »on tented  and  a  knocker  and  grumbler  and  his  usefulness  is 
I  ctically  at  an  end,  and  that  a  large  number  in  that  way  would  be 
j     *ed  over  and  have  that  sort  of  feeling  in  their  breasts. 
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Mr.  Atterbury.  I  think  that  would  probably,  and  perfectly 
naturally,  exist  in  some  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fellow  jumped 
once,  if  he  has  the  right  kind  of  stuff  in  him,  is  going  to  be  very 
careful,  and  he  is  not  going  to  be  jumped  the  second  time. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Or  he  may  conclude  to  get  up  and  go  into 
something  else  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Yes.  Now,  when  it  comes  to  universal  training,  I A 
can  not  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  that  that  matter  is  being  taken  up 
seriously.  My  suggestion  would  be  that  it  be  for  a  period  of  six  months  • 
upon  tne  completion  of  the  six  months  those  who  have  served  the 
six  months  to  be  registered  in  the  reserve  and  required  to  serve  two 
weeks  for  each  of  two  succeeding  years,  with  the  Army  in  its  troop 
maneuvers. 

On  page  34  it  speaks  of  all  male  persons  during  their  nineteenth 
year  being  subject  to  registration  and  physical  examination.  In 
Gen.  Crowder's  report  on  the  draft  it  interests  me  that  approximately 
only  50  per  cent  of  the  draft  were  immediately  available,  but  that 
approximately  25  per  cent  more  could  be  corrected  by  time.  Now, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  in  their  seventeenth  year  all  those  subject  to 
registration  an4  examination  were  examined,  that  between  the 
seventeenth  vear  and  the  nineteenth  year  such  corrective  measures 
could  be  applied  as  would  make  that  25  per  cent  additional  largely 
available  for  universal  training.  I  think  in  doing  that  you  would  do 
the  country  a  great  service,  and  also  the  individual. 

When  it  comes  to  West  Point,  I  was  interested  in  noticing  that  the 
West  Point  course  had  been  cut  down  from  four  to  three  vears.  I 
was  much  interested  in  that,  because  one  of  the  frequent  topics  of 
discussion  with  the  younger  men  in  the  Army  with  whom  I  was 
associated  over  there — I  tried  to  find  out  from  them  how  much  time 
it  would  take  to  get  actual  military  knowledge  or  the  knowledge  of  a 
military  character  that  they  absorbed  at  West  Point,  and  how  much 
it  took  to  get  the  information  that  they  would  get  at  any  ordinary 
college. 

Of  course  I  got  quite  a  variety  of  expression,  depending  a  great 
deal  on  the  angle  of  the  man  himself,  but  I  think  the  consensus  was 
that  two  years  at  West  Point  was  sufficient  to  give  a  man  a  military 
training.  My  conclusion  is  that  if  the  course  at  West  Point  were 
made  a  two-year  course  and  made  a  post-graduate  course  for  our 
colleges,  giving  the  candidates  for  West  iPoint  the  benefit  of  an  educa- 
tion at  a  college,  letting  them  then  pass  on  to  West  Point,  that  you 
would  double  tne  output  of  your  school,  and  that  you  would  broaden 
your  officers  very,  very  materially.  They  will  not  go  to  West  Point 
until  they  will  have  arrived  at  an  age  when  they  can  distinguish 
between  what  is  a  good  tradition  and  what  is  a  bad  tradition.  I 
think  you  will  accomplish  two  things.  You  will  increase  the  number 
of  officers — because  1  suspect  that  is  going  to  be  a  very  serious 
matter — the  training  of  good  officers — and  at  the  same  time  you  will 
broaden  the  men  before  you  bring  them  under  that  influence,  and 

Jou  get  the  man  at  an  age  then  where  he  will  not  be  so  readily  affected 
y  unimportant  factors,  and  where  he  will  recognize  the  important d 
factors  of  the  West  Point  life  and  the  West  Point  work.  ™ 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  well  to  remember  when  we  are  con- 
sidering the  curriculum  at  West  Point,  that  West  Point  was  estab- 
lished at  a  period  when  there  were  very  few  colleges,  and  no  universi- 
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ties,  for  that  matter,  in  the  country,  and  it  was  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  by  the  authorities  of  that  day  that  an  officer  of  the 
Army  should  have  a  college  education.  So  when  they  established 
West  Point  it  was  as  much  a  college  as  it  was  a  military  school,  and 
it  has  remained  so  ever  since.  But  to-day  the  country  is  filled  with 
colleges  and  universities,  private  and  public,  so  that  the  collegiate 

Cortion  of  the  curriculum  at  West  Point  is  not  so  essential  as  it  was  a 
undred  years  ago,  and  it  is  true  that  a  prospective  Army  officer  can 
get  his  college  education  some  other  place  if  ne  has  that  opportunity. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  have  heard  a  professor  of  Yale,  however, 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  best  education  we  had  in  this  country 
was  to  be  had  at  West  Point  or  Annapolis,  and  largely  for  the  reason 
that  they  had  their  courses  prescribed  for  them  there,  and  took  them 
whether  they  were  pleasant  or  not,  instead  of  dabbling  around  and 
taking  whatever  they  wanted  to  in  the  way  of  courses  of  study. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  criticism  of  much  of 
the  American  college  elective  system. 

Senator  New.  One  that  could  easily  be  rectified,  if  you  would 
require  the  West  Point  candidates  to  have  taken  such  courses  at  the 
other  college. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  speak  of  retaining  some  of  the  good 
traditions  of  West  Point  and  abandoning  some  ot  the  bad  traditions 
of  West  Point  by  the  plan  you  suggest,  which  impresses  me  favorably. 
But  did  you  see  any  evidence  of  the  West  Point  officer  carrying  into 
the  Army  any  of  the  bad  traditions  of  West  Point;  and,  if  so,  what 
were  they  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Well,  perhaps  not;  but  the  life  at  West  Point  is  a 
narrow  one.  A  man  goes  there  very  young,  at  16  or  17  or  18  years 
of  age.  The  traditions  of  the  place  are  such  that  they  can  not  help 
but  influence  the  young  man. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  you  see  any  evidence  of  this  sort  of  a 
tradition,  about  which  there  was  testimony  before  a  subcommittee 
of  this  committee  the  other  day:  That  the  officer,  the  graduate  of 
West  Point,  becomes  a  member  of  a  caste,  and  looks  upon  the  enlisted 
men  as  belonging  to  an  entirely  inferior  caste  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Frankly,  Senator,  I  can  not  say  that  I  did.  The 
older  Army  officers,  with  few  exceptions,  were  men  who  had  had 
limited  experience  on  broad  lines,  and  were  unable  to  take  hold, 
under  the  new  conditions,  of  the  great  responsibilities  that  were 
thrown  on  them.  The  younger  officers,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago, 
men  of  the  type  I  have  described — and  I  mentioned  some  names — 
took  hold,  and  they  are  just  as  fine  a  lot  of  men  as  you  can  find  any- 
where. You  could  not  develop  better  men  than  men  of  the  type  I 
have  described — men  from  35  to  45  years  of  age.  They  were  per- 
fectly fine.  They  took  in  a  new  situation;  they  absorbed  it  and  ad- 
justed themselves  to  the  new  conditions  in  a  way  that  was  perfectly 
fine. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  did  not  come  in  contact,  how-ever, 
with  the  enlisted  men  as  much  as  you  did  with  the  commissioned 
personnel. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Well,  I  came  in  contact  with  my  own  enlisted 
men;  but  those  were  men  that  I  had  lived  with  all  my  life  and  I  could 
understand  them  and  they  could  understand  me. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  railroad  men  ? 
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Mr.  Atterbury.  They  were  railroad  men,  yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  By  the  way,  that  suggests  to  me  that  it 
was  complained  to  me  on  the  train  the  other  day  that  many  engineers 
who  went  over  there  in  this  emergency  are  still  retained  in  the  service, 
working  for  a  corporal's  pay  and  not  receiving  the  pay  they  would, 
receive  if  they  were  demor>iiized.  ^ 

Mr.  Atterbury.  That  is  a  situation  I  am  not  familiar  with,  Senator.  ^ 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  you  know  this.  Were  the  engineers 
and  firemen  on  the  trains  that  you  were  operating  over  there  in 
uniform  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Oh,  yes;  practically  every  man  we  had  was  in 
uniform. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  were  not  the  engineers  and  firemen 
you  had  in  uniform  engineers  and  firemen  over  here  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Yes;  largely,  or  men  who  had  been  firemen  over 
here,  and  who  when  we  took  them  over  there  we  examined  and 
promoted  to  be  engineers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  was  the  pay  of  the  engineer  and 
firemen  over  there  in  uniform? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  The  pay  of  the  man  was  exactly  whatever  his 
military  position  was.  If  he  was  a  private  he  got  a  private's  pay, 
if  he  was  a  corporal  he  got  a  corporal  s  pay,  and  if  he  was  a  sergeant 
he  received  a  sergeant's  pay. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Then  in  no  case  probably  did  he  receive 
over  $60  or  $65  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Not  unless  he  became  a  master  engineer. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Those  men  are  still  retained  in  the  service 
over  there  in  unif orm,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  I  assume  some  of  them  are.  Perhaps  all  of  them 
may  have  been  returned,  I  do  not  know.  You  see  I  have  not  been 
in  the  Army  since  the  1st  of  June. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  would  those  men  ordinarily  get  now 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ? 

The  Chairman.  About  the  pay  of  a  colonel  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  They  would  get  from  $300  to  $400  a  month. 

There  is  just  one  other  suggestion — not  having  already  made 
trouble  enough  for  you.  I  notice  that  there  is  no  mention  made  in 
here  of  the  militia.     Is  that  explained  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  explained  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  that  the 
National  Guard  is  left  undisturbed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
national  defense  act. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  And  that  is  satisfactory  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  to  them. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  To  the  National  Guard  or  to  the  Army  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  imagine  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  National 
Guard.     They  have  not  appeared  here  yet. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  We  are  going  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  It  did  seem  to  me  that  the  National  Guard  is  a 
factor  in  our  national  life  and  in  general  that  it  is  a  factor  for  goo  1. 
At  the  same  time  the  organization  is  a  semisocial  one,  and  it  has  4 
been  a  semipolitical  organization.  From  my  standpoint,  to  make  ^ 
the  National  Guard  an  entire  success  the  same  safeguards  should  be 
thrown  around  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  officers  in  the 
National  Guard  that  are  supposed  to  be  thrown  around  the  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  of  your  Regular  Aimy  officers. 
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The  Chairman.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing about  that.  Your  comment  upon  the  National  Guard  is 
justified  in  many,  many  ways,  up  to  June  3,  1916;  but  on  June  3, 
1916,  the  Congress  passed  the  Qational  defense  act,  which  provides 
that  no  man  can  be  commissioned  in  the  National  Guard  unless  he 
passes  the  examination  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Now,  the 
public,  and  military  men  outside  the  guard,  nave  never  had  that 
called  to  their  attention,  because  while  that  act  became  effective 
June  3,  1916,  it  was  June  20,  1916, 1  think,  only  17  days  later,  that  the 
entire  guard  was  ordered  to  the  border  and  put  in  the  Federal  service, 
and  thev  staved  on  the  border  approximatelv  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  Geiman  war,  and  then  immediately  went  into  the  German  war. 
So  that,  so  far  as  the  national  defense  act  is  concerned,  the  guard  has 
practically  never  been  under  it. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Then  that  answers  my  question  very  satis- 
factoiilv. 

The  Chairman.  Not  only  are  the  mental  qualifications  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  War  Department,  but  the  physical  qualifications  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  guard  must  be  the  same  as  those  of 
the  regular  officers  and  regular  soldiers.  Prior  to  that  time  there 
was  no  such  regulation. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  May  I  ask  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  see  that 
that  is  followed  up  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  Federal  inspectors,  reporting  to  the  military 
buieau  here  in  Washington. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  presume  that  is  the  condition  of  Federal 
assistance  and  aid  all  the  way  through. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  if  the  inspectors  report  to  the  guard  units. 
Of  course,  the  guard  units  have  not  really  been  under  this,  because 
ever  since  this  was  passed  the  guard  has  been  under  the  Federal 
authorities,  and  recruiting  has  been  by  the  Federal  authorities  and 
they  have  not  been  on  a  peace-time  basis. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  they  were  subjected  to  a  physical 
examination  after  they  got  in. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  when  they  went  to  the  border,  they 
were  composed  largely  of  men  enlisted  at  a  time  when  there  were  no 
regulations  as  to  their  qualifications  worthy  of  the  name.  So  a 
large  part  were  mustered  out.  It  gave  them  a  black  eye  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  who  generally  did  not  realize  that  a  law  had  just  been 
passed  to  remedy  that  very  thing.  But  I  do  not  believe  myself  that 
the  present  status  of  the  National  Guard  is  the  ideal  one,  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint.  But  I  do  hope,  in  working  out  a  scheme  of  universal 
military  training,  we  can  make  use  of  the  Guard,  thoroughly  Federal- 
ized, as  a  repository  for  the  trained  men,  and  maintain  thereby  that 
local  pride  in  the  regiment,  which  is  such  an  enormous  military  asset. 
I  do  not  know  what  your  observations  were  abroad.  Now,  as  I  have 
s  &rted  the  conversation,  I  might  as  well  go  into  this.  From  my 
s  iort  trip  over  there,  which  was  not  long  enough  to  let  me  find  out 
everything — and  I  doubt  if  any  man  over  there  Knows  everything — I 
was  much  impressed  with  the  degree  of  discontent  existing  among  a 
large  portion  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Army,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  treated  as  automatons  and  supposed  to  serve  anywhere 
with  any  old  regiment  or  company. 
Mr.  Atterbury.  That  is  true. 
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The  Chairman.  And  I  suppose  it  could  not  be  helped. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  It  was  inevitable  under  the  conditions.  With 
the  French  Army  that  was  taken  care  of,  because  year  by  year  the 
additional  classes  came  on,  and,  as  a  1919  class  came  in,  in  tnat  divi- 
sion of  France  which,  we  will  say,  was  covered  in  peace  times  by  the  ^ 
First  Army  Corps,  those  men  were  used  as  a  replacement  for  the  W 
First  Army  Corps,  and  probably  would  even  go  to  regiments  made 
up  from  the  previous  classes — that  is,  the  classes  from  previous  years 
wno  had  gone  there  from  the  very  home  towns.  So  that  when  the 
1919  class  would  go  into  a  regiment  to  fill  replacements  they  would 
find  there  the  men  from  their  own  home  town. 

Now,  if  you  put  your  universal  military  training  service  in,  and 
you  have  your  National  Guard  and  your  Regular  Army,  and  you 
nave  the  disposition  of  your  new  Army  properly  arrangea,  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  in  the  future  it  should  not  oe  so  arranged  that  that 
same  home  spirit  could  be  utilized  to  very  great  advantage.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Senator,  I  followed  that  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
over  there.  With  us,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
else  to  do  but  simply  to  take  the  men  as  they  got  off  the  ships  ana 
put  them  either  into  the  training  area  or  throw  them  in  as  replace- 
ments at  once. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Put  them  where  they  were  needed? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  They  had  to  be  used  at  once;  there  was  no  time 
to  waste. 

The  Chairman.  No  time  to  sort  them  out  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  No;  because  not  infrequently  a  man  would  land — 
perhaps  you  will  remember  Col.  Lloyd,  who  landed  in  Brest  one 
Saturday  and  the  next  Saturday  was  back  in  Paris  in  the  hospital, 
gassed.     That  sort  of  thing  was  going  on  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  British  hung  on  to  that  local  organization 
idea  through  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Norfolks  fought  with  the  Norfolks  and  the 
Worcesters  fought  with  the  Worcesters  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Yes;  but,  Senator,  they  were  only  18  hours  from 
their  front. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  ves;  the  conditions  were  not  alike.  I  did  not 
make  this  observation  as  a  criticism  of  the  A.  E.  F.  management,  but 
a  criticism  of  the  comparatively  demoralizing  effect  on  the  man  who 
finds  himself  in  an  utterly  strange  company,  and  my  disappointment 
in  this  bill,  speaking  only  for  myself,  is  because  of  the  apparent  fact 
that  it  fails  to  take  into  account  that  element  in  military  life. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  it  should 
be  taken  into  account. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Under  the  General  Staff  plan  they  would 
have  a  right  to  make  the  units  as  they  saw  fit. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  my  point  is  that  after  they  have  trained 
the  men  for  three  months  they  then  sent  them  back  to  civil  life  ^ 
unattached  to  any  military  unit,  whether  it  be  of  their  home  town  ^ 
or  a  wState  a  thousand  miles  away,  and  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  the 
draft  act,  so  called,  automatically  takes  effect,  and  then  this  great 
crowd  of  supposedly  trained  men  are  for  the  first  time  organized  into 
units  and  the  boy  from  New  York  mny  find  himself  amongst  utter 
strangers  from  California,  where  he  has  never  seen  his  corporal,  whero 
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he  has  never  seen  his  sergeant,  and  with  no  one  with  whom  he  is 
acquainted;  whereas  if  they  could  be  organized  into  appropriate 
units,  stationed  subject  to  call  in  New  York  or  that  neighborhood,  he 
would  know  a  dozen  or  a  hundred  men  in  his  company  that  he  knew 
before,  and  the  New  York  regiment  would  always  feel  that  it  was  the 
equal  of  the  Ohio  regiment;  that  is,  there  would  be  a  feeling  of 
rivalry,  which  is  a  highly  desirable  thing.    . 

Senator  Chamberlain.  May  I  ask  the  General  why  he  made  that 
suggestion  that  there  should  be  some  power  somewhere  to  test  the 
efficiency  or  sufficiency  of  the  National  uuard  that  go  into  the  Federal 
service  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Well,  Senator  Wadsworth  has  explained  the  work- 
ings of  the  national  defense  act 

The  Chairman.  Which  has  never  worked  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Which  has  never  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  work- 
ing. I  was  speaking  about  a  condition  that  existed  prior  to  the 
trouble  on  the  border  in  1916. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  was  nothing  you  saw  in  France  that 
suggested  that  that  ought  to  be  done  f 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  am  glad  to  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  National 
Guard  divisions  did  exceedingly  good  work  in  France. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Oh,  fine  work. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  know  there  is  some  feeling  among  the 
National  Guardsmen  that  there  is  some  purpose  here  to  put  the 
National  Guard  out  of  commission.  There  are  various  bills  pending 
here,  and  many  of  them  introduced  by  request  and  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  whole  Army  reorganization,  and  because  the 
bill  is  introduced  by  the  chairman  or  introduced  by  me,  that  does 
not  indicate  that  it  embodies  entirely  our  views.  We  do  it  in  order 
that  the  whole  subject  may  be  considered. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  have  already  expressed  my  disappoint- 
ment in  that  phase  with  the  bill  I  introduced. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  have  received  a  few  telegrams  from  the 
National  Guard  complaining  that  the  universal  military  training  bill 
which  I  introduced,  and  wnich  Mr.  Kahn  introduced  in  the  House 
would  cripple  the  National  Guard,  but  that  bill  was  introduced  by 
an  association  and  does  not  meet  entirely  my  views,  although  I 
approve  of  its  general  principles. 

The  Chairman.  I  gather  from  your  testimony  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  Army  and  the  country  generally  if  the  Army 
officer  had  an  opportunity  to  come  more  directly  in  contact  with 
civil  life  and  industrial  life. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  I  am  most  earnest  in  that.  In  all  my  life,  except 
ii  my  very  early  days,  when  I  knew  some  of  the  old  Army,  1  have 
h  irdly  known  a  Regular  Army  officer.  It  has  been  my  fault,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  think  the  Army  is  not  generally  known  in  the  country, 
the  officers  are  not  known,  tiefore  the  war  you  never  saw  an  officer 
in  uniform,  at  least  I  never  did. 

The  Chairman.  They  objected  strenuously  to  wearing  uniforms  in 
time  of  peace. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  The  first  thing  I  would  do  would  be  to  give  them 
a  comfortable  uniform. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Had  you  ever  had  any  military  experience  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Not  in  the  least,  Senator.  I  am  very  sorry  to 
say  that  I  have  never  had  the  benefit  of  any  military  training  what- 
ever. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  As  a  business  man,  what  do  you  think  of 
universal  military  training.  ^ 

Mr.  Atterbury.  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  for  everybody.     I  ™ 
think  it  is  best  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  best  for  the 
individual  and  it  is  best  for  every  industry  and  every  business  into 
which  our  young  men  later  may  go. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  an  effect  in  allaying 
class  feeling  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Oh,  it  can  not  help  but  have  that  effect,  Senator, 
if  you  are  honest  in  the  application.  I  think  if  you  put  all  the  boys 
in  the  same  class  and  mix  them  up  together  it  is  going  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  good. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  makes  each  man  sympathize  with  the 
profession  or  occupation  of  the  other  man? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Yes.  One  of  those  new  divisions,  I  think  it  was 
New  York 

The  Chairman.  The  Seventy-seventh. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  That  was  a  mixture.  I  am  sure  that  New  York 
is  better  for  that  mixture  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  was  a  remarkable  make-up  that  division 
had. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  All  classes  of  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  So  many  foreign  born.  And  it  was  whipped  into 
splendid  shape. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  That  was  one  of  the  very  best  examples  of  our 
mixed  population  and  the  possibility  of  amalgamation  and  working 
out  through  cooperation. 

The  Chairman.  Americanization. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  it  taught  some  of  them  how  to  speak 
the  English  language  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Many  could  not  speak  the  English  language. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  made  good  American  soldiers  ? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  Yes.  If  you  are  interested,  get  hold  of  the 
rosters  of  some  of  those  companies  and  regiments.  You  will  find 
from  40  to  60  and  even  80  per  cent  foreign  names. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Quite  a  number  of  German  names  among 
them,  too,  who  made  good  soldiers. 

Mr.  Atterbury.  The  draft  was  the  great  thing  of  the  war. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  think  that  must  have  been  a  surprise 
to  the  Germans. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  observations  to  make, 
General? 

Mr.  Atterbury.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity.     I  have  no  other  suggestions  to  make.  m 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  hesitate  on  the  ground  that  you  are  keeping™ 
us  too  long,  because  you  are  not  keeping  us,  and  we  nave  been  very 
much  interested  in  what  you  have  said. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.30  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-mor- 
row, Thursday,  August  28,  1919,  at  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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THUBSDAT,  ATTOTJST  28,  1019. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Military  Afpaibs, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2.15  o'clock 
p.  m.  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth, 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Sutherland,  New,  and 
Chamberlain. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  We  will  hear 
from  Mr.  Verbeck  this  afternoon. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  VERBECK,  PRESIDENT  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  MILITARY  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  one  or  two  questions,  if  you  please, 
General.  You  have  had  several  years'  service  in  the  National  Guard 
of  New  York,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  adjutant  general  of  the  State  for 
two  and  a  half  years,  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  you  have  been 
at  the  head  of  Manlius  School  ? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  Yes;  for  31  years. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Verbeck,  we  have  some  legislation  pending 
here  of  great  importance.  It  has  to  do  with  the  military  policy  01 
the  country.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  express  your  views  on 
any  phase  of  this  legislation,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  relates 
to  universal  military  training,  because  we  think  that  you  and  your 
colleagues  have  especial  interest  in  that,  as  you  have  been  training 
men  yourselves,     i  ou  can  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr!  Verbeck.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 

fiir*  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  of  allowing  me  to  appear  before  vour 

bo  [j,  and  in  order  to  come  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  point,  I  have 

i   th<  ught  it  wise  to  read  \  ou  parts  of  a  paper  that  was  read  before  the 

■am  tual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Military  Colleges  and  Schools  of 

BUk  United  States,  by  Maj.  Meras,  for  a  time  major  in  the  service. 

Th  *  paper  was  approved  as  representing  the  general  views  of  the 

ass  ciation,  and  it  nas  so  many  points  and  they  are  so  succinctly 
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stated,  that  I  could  do  no  better,  perhaps,  than  to  read  the  letter, 
or  such  parts  as  will  bring  out  further  discussion.  I  will  omit  the 
prelude,  but  I  can  give  that  to  you  later  if  you  wish  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  might  include  the  whole  paper  as  a 
part  of  your  statement. 

Mr.  Verbeck.  I  will  begin  where  he  says  "What  do  we  mean  b}f 
a  nation  in  arms  V 

1.  What  do  we  mean  by  a  nation  in  armB?  A  nation  in  arms  is  a  democracy,  every 
male  citizen  of  which  is  mentally,  physically,  and  morally  prepared  to  answer  the 
summons  to  the  defense  of  its  rights  and  liberties.  Such  forces  would  refuse  to  engage 
in  wars  of  conquest  and  ambition,  but  when  the  emergency  arose  they  would  be  ready 
to  redress  outrages  and  repel  attacks.  When  great  nations  are  efficiently  organized 
on  a  national  defensive  basis,  then  and  then  only  will  peace,  permanent  peace,  allow 
civilization  to  proceed,  undisturbed,  on  its  glorious  march. 

2.  Can  a  democracy  be  a  nation  in  arms?  A  real  democracy  can  and  must  be  a 
nation  in  arms,  for  it  must  stand  ready  to  defend  itself.  The  ideals  of  a  true  democracy 
can  not  tolerate  an  immense  Prussianized  permanent  army  svstem,  with  its  classes. 
prejudices,  and  self-interests.  A  nation  in  arms  will  not  militarize  democracy,  but 
will  democratize  the  military  system.  The  army  must  be  the  people;  the  people 
must  be  the  army. 

3.  ( 'an  a  world  power,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  be  a  nation  in  arms?  If  a  nation 
in  arms  means  a  militarized  autocracy,  with  its  ambitions  and  jealousies,  then  the 
answer  is  no.  But  if  a  nation  in  arms  means  a  people,  physically  trained,  mentally 
prepared,  and  materially  equipped  to  punish  nations  offending  against  the  laws  of 
peace  and  justice,  then  every  member  of  an  international  society  must  be  a  nation 
in  arms.  Peace  pacts  will  again  be  trampled  under  foot  unless  peoples  are  prepared  to 
restrain  the  selfish  ambitions  of  vulture  nations.  Economic  pressure  alone  is  not  a 
sufficiently, powerful  weapon. 

We  are  toid  that,  brotherly  love  reigns,  that  national  policies  will  not  be  affected 
by  narrow  nationalistic  ideals,  and  yet  we  are  considering  the  organization  of  a  large 
navy  to  protect  us  against  what?  Against  just  those  things  which  will  continue  to 
undermine  nations  and  from  time  to  time  overthrow  the  peace  of  the  world  and  dash  * 
it  into  a  sea  of  blood.  The  personal  ambitions  of  selfish  leaders  and  groups  can  be 
limited  and  circumscribed  only  by  the  very  weapon  so  necessary  for  successfully 
carrying  out  their  plans  of  conquest — the  army.  When  the  armv  becomes  the  nation 
and  the  nation  the  army,  then  enlightened  peoples  will  be  willing  to  unite  only  for 
defense  and  protection;  they  will  not  be  forced  into  hideous  orgies  of  massacres  and 
outrages  in  order  to  carry  out  the  selfish  policies  of  rulers  and  diplomats. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  principles  for  which  America  and  its  allies  have  fought, 
in  order  to  make  safe  the  weliare  of  mankind,  the  United  States  must  become  a  nation 
in  arms,  must  adopt  a  system  of  universal  military  training  which  will  not  only  train 
every  male  to  stand  prepared  to  defend  his  sacred  rights  and  privileges,  but  which  will 
unite  the  American  people  by  a  bond  of  national  service — service  which  will  mean 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  efficiency  for  carrying  out  those  economic,  political}  and 
educational  problems  the  constant  solution  of  which  represents  the  real  progressive 
advance  of  true  American  ideals.  The  training  will  be  primarily  physical  and  moral, 
but  it  will  insure  that  undisturbed  peace  which  is  so  vital  to  national  mental  progress. 
This  system  can  not  be  obligatory,  can  not  be  forced  upon  the  American  people. 
They  must  be  made  to  see  the  full  significance  of  military  weakness  and  unprepared- 
ness.  Then  universal  military  training  will  become  an  expression  of  their  will. 
Such  a  system  must  not  mean  compulsion.     It  must  mean  national  duty  and  service. 

The  successful  results  of  all  our  American  wars  lead  unthinking  Americans  to 
believe  that  the  American  nation  is  invincible*    After  every  struggle,  forgetting 
delays,  disasters,  unwarranted  sacrifices,  we  decide  that  preparation  is  unnecessary. 
We  are  told  that  the  peoples  of  Europe  to-day  are  weary  of  the  heavy  burdens  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  maintenance  of  tremendous  armaments.    That*-is  unquestionably 
true,  and  the  American  people  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  general  proposition  of  the 
disarmament  of  formidable  military  machines,  but  disarmament  must  not  mean* 
placing  the  Nation  in  a  weak,  disunited,  and  helpless  position.     If  there  is  to  be  J 
society  of  nations,  certain  countries  will  undoubtedly  oppose,  from  time  to  time,  th# 
rulings  of  the  society  and  they  must  be  brought  to  terms  oy  the  will  of  other  nations. 
That  can  only  be  done  if  nations  are  physically  prepared  and  trained  to  impose  their 
wills  upon  narrow-minded  members. 

The  details  of  such  a  system  are  perhaps  beyond  my  erasp.  May  I  present  them  in 
.a  detached  form,  as  they  have  not  assumed  as  yet  the  proportions  of  a  definitely 
organized  system? 
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The  following  suggestions  in  the  organization  of  a  universal  military  system  are 
made  for  your  discussion: 

(1)  Universal  military  training  in  the  United  States  can  not  disorganize  political, 
educational,  and  industrial  institutions. 

(2)  Universal  military  training  must  be  coordinated  with  liberal  education  and 
^technical  instruction.  This  system  must  give  to  every  American  a  training,  which 
Arfll  make  him  valuable  to  the  Government  (a)  as  a  soldier  who  will  be  ready  and  able 

I  ^o  defend  its  rights,  and  (6)  as  a  citizen  who  will  be  able  to  realize,  in  a  small  or  large 
measure,  national,  scientific,  literary,  industrial,  and  political  ideals. 

(3)  Universal  and  intensive  physical  training  must  be  made  compulsory  for  all 
schools  and  colleges,  and  in  addition  outside  agencies  for  physical  training,'  such  as 
Boy  Scouts,  High  School  Volunteers,  gymnastic  societies,  marching  and  swimming 
dubs,  and  others  must  be  encouraged  by  Government  aid  and  supervision. 

1 4^  Every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  must  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  military  duty  from  21  to  45  years  of  age. 

i5)  In  preparation  for  this  work  he  must  before  the  completion  of  his  twenty-first 
year  have  pursued  a  course  of  intensive  military  training  consisting  of  a  nine-month 
camp,  or  3  three-month  camps,  or  have  completed  equivalent  training  in  secondary 
school  or  college. 

(6)  During  the  nine-month  period  of  intensive  military  training  opportunity  will 
be  given  to  those  who  have  not  continued  beyond  the  elementary  scnool  to  secure 
the  advantages,  first  of  vocational  training,  which  training  will  make  him  better 
fitted  to  resume  his  industrial  work  and  second  of  general  education  which  will  better 
fit  him  for  advancement  in  his  life  trade  and  perhaps  encourage  him  to  continue 
his  studies.  Upon  completion  of  his  training  he  will  be  an  industrial  as  well  as  a 
civic  and  military  asset. 

(7)  For  those  who  continue  their  studies  beyond  the  elementary  echool,  the  training 
offered  by  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges, 
will  take  the  place  of  the  nine  months'  training  in  camps. 

<8t  From  21  to  31  years  of  age  he  will  return  to  summer  camps  for  periods  of  10  to  20 
day?  in  alternate  years  for  minor  and  grand  maneuvers. 

'9>  Noncommissioned  and  commissioned  officers  will  be  selected  trom  the  best 
qualified  men,  at  the  end  of  six  months  training,  who  will  pursue  their  last  three 
months  training  in  officers'  camps.  Men  who  are  ambitious  for  promotion  beyond  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  will  return  trom  time  to  time  to  subsequent  camps  for 
advanced  training.  Promotion  will  be  made  as  the  result  of  camp  attendance,  or 
special  courses  at  universities  and  examination.  Most  ot  the  reserve  officers,  however, 
will  be  trained  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  in  colleges,  universities,  and 
essentially  military  schools. 

Briefly,  this  condition  would  hold  in  a  nation  in  arms:  All  boys  in  elementary 
schools  from  the  ages  of  6  to  14  will  receive  inteneice  physical  training.  Those  who 
go  into  industry  or  business  will,  before  their  twenty-first  year  attend  a  nine  months' 
camp  or  3  three  months'  camps,  during  which  camps  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
vocational  instruction  and  general  education,  as  well  as  intensive  military  training. 
Boys  who  pursue  their  studies  beyond  the  elementary  school  will  be  permitted  to 
perform  their  military  service  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  in  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.  All  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31  continue  their 
physical  and  military  training  in  yearly  camps  of  10  and  20  days,  held  in  alternate 
yearn  for  minor  and  grand  maneuvers,  mule  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools 
will  train  a  large  proportion  of  reserve  officers,  the  nine-month  and  three-month  camps 
for  young  men  in  business  or  industry  will  offer  opportunities  for  securing  commis- 
sion?. In  such  a  system  the  permanent  Army  would  be  of  moderate  size,  but  a  very 
laree  number  of  professional  officers  thoroughly  and  efficiently  trained  would  li 
required  for  handling  this  national  citizen  militia. 

In  this  syBtem  what  will  the  schools  and  colleges  do?    (1)  Schools  and  colleges  must 
take  up  seriously  the  question  of  physical  training  for  all,  and  for  all  years  of  the  school, 
college,  or  university  period.     (2)  The  elementary  school  will,  during  a  vital  period 
in  boys*  lives  make  them  physically  fit  to  take  up  business  or  industrial  careers,  or  to 
pursue  academic  and  professional  studies.     (3)  Tne  secondary  school  will  continue  its 
tartensive  physical  training  and  will  give  those  boys  who  can  not  pursue  collegiate  or 
fctufuuional  studies,  the  opportunity  to  perform  their  military  national  service  during 
%fce  three  or  four  years  of  the  secondary  echool  period.    The  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  training  will,  of  course,  not  result  in  reserve  commissions,  but  will  prepare  these 
boys  for  noncommissioned  grades  in  the  Reserve  Army.     (4)  Colleges,  universities,  and 
essentially  military  schools  which  have  senior  divisions  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps  will  train  the  reserve  officer  who  is  to  assist  the  professional  officer  from  time 
to  time  in  the  large  training  cantonments  and  during  the  minor  and  grand  maneuvers. 
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With  such  a  system,  the  physical  manhood  of  our  nation  will  be  developed,  many 
narrow  prejudices  and  self-interests  will  be  eliminated,  national  duty  will  assume  a 
significance  never  before  realized,  and  the  Nation  will  be  defensively  armed  against 
those  formidable  influences,  by  no  means  crushed,  which  must  be  destroyed  before 
the  world  can  be  permanently  safe  and  free.    [Applause.] 

The  Chairman.  We  are  much  indebted  to  you  for  that  splendid  paper  and  I  would 
like  to  leave  the  association  free  now  to  ask  auestions  or  discuss  it.    The  discussion^ 
is  open,  gentlemen,  on  this  point  of  universal  training.     (At  this  point  Gen.  Harri^ 
announced  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  take  his  departure,  and  the  chairman 
requested  that  the  same  committee  that  escorted  the  general  into  the  meeting  to 
kindly  escort  the  general.) 

Mr.  Verbeck.  That,  sir,  is  an  excerpt  from  a  paper  which  I  will 
present  to  you  as  a  whole,  if  you  desire,  but  it  states  the  vital  ques- 
tion as  adopted  on  the  floor  of  our  last  session,  and  agreed  upon  and 
gives  you  some  idea  of  how  the  Association  of  Military  Schools  and 
Colleges  presented  this  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Generally  speaking,  it  represents  the  views  of 
your  association  ? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  Yes,  sir,  generally  speaking. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  At  what  ages  do  you  find  the  young  men 
most  susceptible  of  military  training  ? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  I  should  say,  sir,  from  16  to  21,  or  22,  and  for  the 
intensified  work  and  the  more  interesting  advanced  work,  up  to  24 
and  25.  The  basic  work  largely  is  most  interesting  for  the  younger 
men,  and  the  more  scientific  and  more  technical  parts  to  the  col- 
lege men. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  is  compulsory  in  your  school,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  effect  do  you  find  that  it  has  upon 
the  physical  structure  of  these  young  men? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  The  physical  structure  of  the  young  men  is  the 
secondary  side;  the  character  is  the  first 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  would  like  to  have  both. 

Mr.  Verbeck.  The  first,  sir,  because  of  the  constant  military  life, 
from  early  morning  until  late  at  night,  they  have  the  habit  of  obedi- 
ence and  order  and  neatness  and  promptness  inculcated,  and  there 
is  then  that  habitual  control  of  temper,  balance,  that  causes  a  person 
to  have  the  disciplinary  habit  that  a  soldier  must  have.     He  is 
habitually  a  soldier,  and  his  character  i3  developed  largely  in  leader- 
ship and  initiative.     A  boy,  a  young  man,  seeing  his  seniors  taking 
the  lead  in  self-control,  self -government,  learns  as  he  advances  from 
grade  to  grade  or  from  first  to  second  to  third  year,  to  exert  a  control 
over  the  rest  of  the  students,  which  all  leads  and  makes  for  leadership, 
which  is  the  greatest  asset  for  a  soldier,  and  it  gives  him  that  self- 
confidence  that  it  seems  can  not  be  gotten  any  other  way,  as  has  been 
shown  from  the  fact  that  the  large  number  of  our  young  men  that 
have  gone  into  the  various  training  camps  have  immediately  grasped 
the  point  of  the  military  training  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
climbed  right  straight  to  the  top,  ahead  of  the  civilians  who  have  not 
had  that  training.     That  was  shown  in  my  own  experience  at  my 
school  of  600  young  men  who  went  into  the  service,  of  our  pos| 
graduates,  400  attained  the  rank  of  commissioned  officer,  and  witff 
the  exception  of  2,  practically  more  than  99  per  cent,  you  get  an 
advance  Deyond  men  who  have  not  had  that  training,  sir.     That  has 
been  general  in  all  the  military  schools.     Some  of  them  have  run  to 
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80  per  cent.  I  think  that  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  Culver  School.  We 
hare  had  400,  as  I  say.  The  Culver  School  is  a  larger  school  and  a 
more  distinguished  school,  and  they  have  had  800  that  have  been 
commissioned  officers.  And  so  out  of  10  schools  you  might  multiply, 
well,  our  number,  and  say  10  schools  might  have  given  4,000  officers, 
^and  had  there  been  a  hundred  there  would  have  been — had  we  been 
P^ise  and  the  country  appreciated  that  fully,  we  could  have  had 
officers  enough  for  our  enormous  Army,  and  we  did. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  not  find  the  physical  development 
of  the  young  men  keeps  pace  with  the  character  development  ? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  More  than  that.  That  is  the  most  conspicuous. 
A  man  becomes  erect;  he  breathes  and  eats  better.  He  has  a  regular 
time  for  sleeping  and  eating.  He  does  not  waste  any  time.  He  has 
a  regular  time  ior  his  physical  exercises,  and  military  exercises  do 
not  presume  just  merely  marching  around  with  a  gun.  There  are 
setting-up  exercises  every  day  and  running  exercises  and  jumping 
exercises. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  More  attention  is  given  to  that  than  to 
the  handling  of  the  gun  ? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  Yes,  absolutely.  It  is  a  protection,  sir.  Our  bovs 
are  healthier  boys  and  our  troubles  are  less  in  the  school  when  the 
boys  are  healthy. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  One  of  the  objections  interposed  to  this 
system,  when  we  had  hearings  two  years  ago,  was  that  it  destroyed 
the  initiative  of  the  young  men  and  made  them  mere  automatons. 

Mr.  Verbeck.  In  the  case  of  the  school  that  is  not  military,  but 
simply  a  civilian  school  where  they  are  trying  to  imitate  the  military 
schools,  and  it  is  simply  military  to  the  extent  of  putting  the  boys 
in  uniform,  in  such  a  case  their  initiative  I  think  is  often  fatted,  but 
in  the  truly  military  schools  the  education  of  the  boys  is  under  the 
direction  of  United  States  officers  who  take  charge  of  their  military 
training,  and  the  education  that  is  carried  on  is  a  preparation  for 
college,  and  at  the  same  time  making  the  boys  good  soldiers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Is  there  any  tendency  to  give  the  young 
men  the  Prussian  idea  or  to  brutalize  them  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  On  the  contrary,  it  teaches  them  pure  democracy. 
It  is  like  the  National  Guard  was  in  the  old  days  wnen  they  used  to 
select  their  own  officers.  This  democratic  spirit  and  influence  might 
not  prevail  if  the  officers  appointed  were  of  a  different  class.  Suppose 
afl  tne  officers  were  made  from  a  different  class  of  boys,  then  this 
democratic  spirit  might  not  be  inculcated  as  it  is.  But  when  the 
boys  themselves  have  their  own  officers,  you  have  a  pronounced 
democracy  in  which  the  boy3  will  not  stand  for  one  boy  being  better 
dressed  or  taking  any  privileges  above  the  others.  It  tends  with  us  to 
democracy. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  am  in  accord  with  your  views  but  I  am 
putting  the  other  fellows'  view  to  you. 
Mr.  Verbeck.  Surely. 
^     Senator  Chamberlain.  You  speak  of  a  nation  in  arms.     Does  that 
PttaTe  a  tendency  to  cultivate  the  militaristic  spirit  ? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  Not  at  all,  because  they  have  gone  through  this 
nine  months  period,  and  then  the  arms  are  put  away  and  they  go 
to  their  studies,  like  Cincinnatus  returned  to  tne  farm,  and  they  only 
don  their  uniform  again  when  the  occasion  demands. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  It  does  not  cultivate  a  blood  thirsty  dis- 
position ? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  No;  quite  the  contrary.  You  know  when  the 
knights  of  old  were  supposed  to  be  most  bloodthirsty  the  greatest 
courtesy  prevailed  among  them;  and  so,  in  our  schools,  one  of  the 
best  features  of  our  descipline  is  that  it  teaches  true  courtesy.  Chiv- 
alry and  courtesy  are  developed  by  our  military  training.  £ 

Senator  Chamberlain.  As  you  probably  laiow  there  are  propa-^ 
gandists  at  work  right  now  undertaking  to  defeat  any  attempt  at 
universal  military  training. 

Mr.  Verbeck.  Surely,  sir.  For  every  one  of  our  military  schools 
we  have  probably  had  99  schools  that  did  not  understand  these 
things,  and  their  propaganda  might  tend  to  show  we  did  not  need  it. 
They  have  not  got  the  same  spirit  of  courtesv  prevailing  among 
their  boys,  they  could  not  put  our  system  in  tfreir  schools  without 
the  machinery  of  the  Government  to  help  them  and,  not  having  asked 
the  Government  for  that  help,  and  not  having  it  in  their  schools, 
they  deprecate  our  efforts. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  army  officers? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  Two. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  their  rank? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  One  is  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  Field  Artillery.  He 
will  be  reduced  to  the  grade  of  captain.  Another  is  a  provisional 
officer,  and  if  this  bill  that  is  pending  does  not  pass  in  the  House 
to-day  allowing  an  increase  to  1,800  we  will  lose  him.  He  is  a  captain 
and  he  will  probablv  retain  his  rank.  We  need  that  second  officer 
very  much.  In  such  a  school  as  Culver  you  will  find  6  or  7  officers. 
The  present  provision  is  one  officer  for  every  100  and  that  is  too 
little,  especially  to  do  what  we  suggest.  The  military  school  ought 
to  be  an  establishment  in  itself,  and  we  want  it  considered  as  part 
of  the  reserve  officers'  training  corps  and  that  the  training  will  be 
by  the  War  Department  under  their  supervision. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  this  proposal  of  the  War 
Department  that  all  boys  of  19  shall  have  three  months'  training? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  That  is  practically  impossible.  I  would  be  against 
trying  to  <rive  them  three  months'  training,  because  the  three  months 
would  reallv  mean  only  two  months.  One  whole  month  is  the  time 
of  the  prophylactic  period,  during  which  period  the  boys  are  miser- 
able and  do  not  work.  It  is  a  question  of  hardening  their  feet.  The 
boys  are  forced  into  it,  and  they  have  to  do  it  intensely,  and  they  are 
so  tired  during  that  first  month,  whether  it  be  in  regular  camps,  in 
the  emergency  of  war,  or  a  school,  that  first  month  is  a  period  of  great 
difficulty  and  unhappinesss  for  the  individual,  and  therefore  I  would 
say  that  three  months  means  but  two  months,  because  the  boy  has 
gotten  over  the  first  hill,  and  begins  to  breathe  easy,  and  he  can  take 
the  two  months  down  the  hill,  but  the  first  month  has  gone.  And 
then  it  would  be  the  most  essential  primary  work  during  that  first 
month.  If  three  months  are  needed,  it  should  be  four  months,  butt 
four  months  would  not  be  sufficient,  not  as  to  time.  He  might  gel 
the  manual  of  arms,  and  he  might  almost  learn  how  to  shoot  at  100 
yards,  but  he  would  not  have  the  military  system  of  discipline. 
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The  great  advantage  of  this  school  of  a  whole  year,  even  two  hours 
a  day,  is  the  life  every  day,  the  daily  influences  that  prevail,  such  as 
the  saluting  of  seniors  by  the  boys,  the  selection  of  certain  times  for 
certain  things,  the  order  that  prevails,  a  certain  scheduled  routine, 
and  the  proper  spirit  becomes  instilled  into  the  boys,  and  by  the 
atmosphere  he  breathes  the  military  spirit  is  fostered  in  him;  and  all 
his  with  the  minimum  of  actual  time  wasted.  The  boy  gets  the 
maximum  of  military  spirit  and  obedience,  with  the  minimum  of 
time  waste,  and  he  grows  into  it,  just  as  a  tree  is  grafted  in  time  to 
its  parent  tree.  Juxtaposition  gives  it  to  him,  the  living  in  the 
school.  Three  months  can  not  give  it.  It  is  not  that  you  give  eight 
or  nine  hours  a  day  so  much,  but  it  is  the  length  of  time  that  this 
training  extends  over. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  minimum  length  of  time 
that  should  be  provided  for  this  training  ? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  I  would  say  six  months.  I  would  rather  see  nine 
months. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  question 
of  young  men  being  able  to  complete  their  education;  that  is,  how 
would  it  work  out  as  to  the  division  of  their  time  between  the  train- 
ing camp  and  the  school? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  proposition,  if 
six  months  were  the  time  provided.  Nine  months  would  be  much 
better.  If  it  were  six  months  it  would  be  taking  boys  out  of  the 
high  school  before  they  had  graduated,  and  they  might  possibly  have 
to  lose  a  whole  year.  They  would  perhaps  have  to  go  into  civil  work 
for  the  remaining  six  months;  ana  the  expense  to  the  Government 
would  be  just  as  large  as  for  nine  months.  It  might  be  that  you 
could  divide  them  into  two  camps  of  three  months  each.  You  might 
have  a  camp  from  June  15  to  September  15  for  a  lot  of  boys,  and 
then  the  next  year  another  camp  at'  that  same  time.  The  great 
difficulty,  sir,  as  I  told  you — there  are  a  great  many  seemingly  insur- 
mountable difficulties — is  that  it  will  break  into  the  educational 
training  of  the  boy.  This  difficulty  would  not  apply  when  the  boy 
is  in  college,  taking  that  course  in  college;  it  would  not  affect  that 
bov,  but  would  only  affect  the  young  men  in  the  industries. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  public  got  the  impression  that  the  boy 
whose  parents  were  able  to  send  him  to  college  would  not  have  to  go 
to  a  big  general  training  camp,  I  fear  that  they  would  attack  the 
whole  scheme. 

Mr.  Verbeck.  I  imagine  they  would,  sir,  unless  it  might  be  shown 
to  them  that  there  is  a  training  camp  in  these  schools  all  the  year 
round. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  would  not  be  quite  the  same  training  camp ; 
they  would  not  be  living  in  barracks. 

Mr.  Verbeck.  Yes.  We  appreciate  that.  We  appreciate  that 
this  is  the  thing  that  would.be  correct  if  you  could  get  the  people  to 
see  ft  that  way. 

The    Chairman.  One   of   the   tremendous  benefits   that   I   have 
tahrays  believed  would  come  from  universal  training  is  putting  the 
"college  man  right  next  to  the  bricklayer,  in  the  same  camp,  regard- 
of  the  status  financially  of  their  families. 
Mr.  Verbeck.  That  is  so. 
The  Chairman.  Letting  them  sweat  together. 
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Mr.  Vebbeck.  That  is  so;  and  benefits  the  college  man,  perhaps, 
more  than  the  other  man. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  would  help  the  college  man  more  than  it 
would  the  other  man. 

Mr.  Verbeck.  But  the  proportion  is  this,  sir;  for  every  10  men 
that  have  not  had  college  education,  the  eleventh  man  will  be  a^ 
college  man,  and  there  would  have  to  be  a  leader,  and  where  a  propo-9 
sition  would  come  up  as  to  who  was  to  do  something,  the  college 
man  would  be  able  to  say  "I  know  the  solution,  sir,"  and  by  the 
natural  order  of  things  he  will  become  the  leader.  That  has  been 
shown  in  the  present  war;  that  is,  the  college  men  have  assumed  the 
activities  in  all  bureaus  and  leadership;  we  have  seen  that  in  the 
officers  that  have  come  in  from  civil  lite. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  collegiate 
education  in  making  officers,  but  there  would  be  a  very  strong 
demand  that  those  very  men  must  first  live  the  life  of  a  private. 

Mr.  Verbeck.  Then  why  should  thev  not  lead  it  for  tnree  months 
and  be  exempted  from  the  other  work  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  accomplished  that  work  already  ?  It  seems  hardly  fair  that  a 
college  mftn,  who  has  handled  a  big  gun,  for  instance,  as  an  artillery- 
man, should  then  have  to  go  through  this  camp  as  an  infantryman. 
For  instance,  a  man  who  has  been  in  Princeton  and  has  become  a 
cavalryman,  the  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  not  have  done  much  of  that  at  Prince- 
ton by  the  time  he  reached  the  age  of  19. 

Mr.  Verbeck.  No;  but  take  the  Culver  School.  The  War  Depart- 
ment has  arranged  that  certain  schools  can  do  a  certain  amount  of 
workor  the  equivalent  work  of  the  colleges  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  educational  department.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  such  a  school  as 
the  New  York  Military  Academy,  that  they  do  more  work  than  even 
many  of  these  colleges  that  have  the  afternoon  work  and  do  not  have 
the  military  life.  They  have  even  to  attend  church  on  Sunday, 
perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Chamberlain's  bill  provides  for  a  six- 
months'  period  of  training. 

Mr.  Verbeck.  Yes;  and  I  approve  of  that;  and  also  he  speaks  of 
the  exemption  there,  that  amongst  those  exempted  are  the  reserve 
officers.  Now,  in  a  school  like  Culver  the  boy  has  graduated  from 
that  school  and  he  has  the  qualifications,  although  the  commission 
has  not  been  given,  and  he  is  exempted  on  the  terms  of  Senator 
Chamberlain's  bill  to-day  as  it  is  written.  It  will  be  in  effect  carrying 
out  exactly  the  provisions  that  we  think  would  be  fair  for  these  schools 
whose  boys  have  graduated. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  age  of  boys  graduated  from 
Manlius  ? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  From  18  to  19. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  abort  the  Culver  School  ? 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  About  the  same. 

\ 

Mr.  Jones.  At  the  New  York  Military  Academy  it  averages  19jl 
years. 

Mr.  Landon.  At  the  Bordentown  Military  Institute  our  age  is 
about  18$  years. 


The  Chairman.  Can  any  of  you  gentlemen  present  tell  about  anjfl 
of  the  other  schools  ? 
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The  Chairman.  They  are  that  age,  on  the  average,  at  about  the 
end  of  June,  in  their  graduating  year  ? 

Mr.  Vebbeck.  Yes.  And  it  is  the  same  with  high  schools  through- 
out the  country.  In  connection  with  this,  may  I  state  that  we  were 
speaking  of  the  conditions  that  might  militate  against  preparatory 
^  schools  and  high  schools  that  have  advantages  and  privileges  of  the 
9  R.  O.  T.  C. 

The  Chairman.  The  R.  O.  T.  C,  as  I  remember,  is  divided  into  two 
grades,  senior  and  junior. 

Mr.  Verbeck.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  a  senior  grade  in  the  high  schools  ? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  No  ;  it  would  be  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  the  colleges  and  technical  schools  that  they 
have  the  senior  grades.  . 

Mr.  Verbeck.  And  in  the  essentially  military  schools,  the  work  of 
which  approximates  the  colleges  and  technical  schools. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  senior  grade  at  your  school  ? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  Yes;  both  the  senior  and  junior;  a  junior  unit  and 
three  senior  units. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  during  the  war  your  school  attendance 
was  a  little  cut  down  ? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  No,  sir;  it  increased  pronouncedly.  We  have  had, 
for  instance,  192  boys  against  92  the  year  before.  It  increased  100 
per  cent. 

Senator  New.  Was  that  the  case  generally? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  I  think  it  was  generally  the  case;  yes. 

Senator  New.  In  all  military  schools  ? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Gignilliac.  There  was  no  particular  increase  at  Culver. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  entrance  age  in  these  schools  ? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  Fourteen  is  the  average  age  to  enter  a  high  school, 
and  therefore  that  should  be  the  age  to  enter;  but  a  great  many  delay 
their  entrance  to  16,  and  from  15  to  16, 1  would  say,  is  the  average  age. 

The  Chairman.  In  these  strictly  military  schools  ? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  whole  subject  of  the  connection  between 
universal  military  training  and  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country  is  an  interesting  one.  If  we  have  it  at  all,  we  must  work  it 
out  in  such  way  that  the  training  shall  be  effective  and  yet  not  unduly 
injure  the  educational  institutions. 

Mr.  Verbeck.  It  would  be  entirely  so,  sir.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
a  great  pity,  when  there  is  such  a  possibility  of  reserve  officers,  that 
the  universal  training  should  damage  that  feature.  That  should  go 
hand  in  hand.  I  believe  that  if  Congress  should  not  pass  the  uni- 
versal training  bill  that  it  is  well  worth  while  for  Congress  to  say, 
in  lieu  of  this,  why  should  there  not  be  more  attention  paid  to  a 
military  education  in  the  high  schools  that  can  take  this  up  and  the 
military  schools  and  finally  the  colleges  and  universities  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  is  another  feature  to  it.  We  have 
to  so  arrange  a  program — if  we  can  arrange  one  at  all — so  as  not  to 
come  in  conflict  with  the  great  mass  of  people  in  America  that  think 
universal  training  means  Prussianism.  The  people  generally  have  a 
peculiar  idea  of  universal  military  training,  and  I  am  surprised  at 
the  number  of  people  that  are  opposed  to  it.     It  may  be  that  so  many 
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will  not  be  opposed  to  it  when  these  young  men  return  from  their 
training  with  splendid  physiques  and  bearing. 

Mr.  Verbeck.  If  I  may  give  you  my  personal  opinion — and  I  do 
not  speak  for  any  of  these  other  gentlemen  now — as  to  universal 
training,  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  the  event  of  war,  if  we  had  50  or 
60  officers,  there  would  be  ample  time,  even  with  a  small  army,  to 
so  stall  things  off  that  these  50  or  60  would  be  able  to  create  the  new  A 
drafted  army.  The  large  number  of  well-trained  officers  will  create 
the  army.  What  we  had  to  do  this  time  was  to  educate  officers, 
three  months  at  a  time  in  a  very  hurried  way,  without  any  officers  to 
educate  them. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  realize  that  very  fullv.  I  guess  I  have 
come  in  as  close  touch  with  the  subject  as  anybody,  because  I  intro- 
duced the  first  that  was  ever  introduced  on  the  subject,  and  I  had  a 
freat  deal  of  correspondence,  and  I  have  been  criticized  very  severely 
y  people  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  espousing  universal 
military  training.  Now,  it  is  up  to  the  schools  to  teach  the  people  its 
benefits. 

Mr.  Verbeck.  Yes;  and  we  are  with  you  and  propose  to  help  you 
as  much  as  we  can,  but  there  are  only  322  colleges  and  schools  that 
have  O.  R.  T.  C.  You  increase  them  to  1,000  and  you  send  all  college 
men  infused  with  the  idea  of  322.  And  then,  to  take  the  good  stuff 
first,  would  be  to  have  not  only  1,000  or  1,500  officers  alone  detailed 
to  the  work  of  developing  this  very  interest  in  colleges,  but  increase 
it  to  5,000  and  have  in  320  schools,  and  not  only  Princeton  and  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  and  Cornell,  but  let  every  college  feel  that  they 
can  and  will  enter  into  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  make  it  compulsory,  but 
you  make  it  attractive,  and  they  will  all  come  in.  It  is  attractive 
now,  way  in  advance  of  the  A.  S.  T.  C. 

Senator  New.  I  have  had  much  the  same  experience  as  Senator 
Chamberlain  speaks  of,  having  introduced  a  military  training  bill 
myself.  I  have  received  many  Tetters  from  all  over  the  country ,  from 
people  who  strenuously  object  to  the  idea  of  military  training.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  however,  that  most  of  that  is  based  upon  a  mis- 
understanding upon  the  part  of  the  public  mind,  a  confusion  between 
military  training  and  compulsory  military  service,  which  latter 
would,  of  course,  constitute  Prussianism.  But  the  public  does  not 
yet  understand  that  training  does  not  necessarily  mean  service. 
But,  apart  from  that,  I  have  believed  in,  and  still  very  ardently 
believe  in,  universal  military  training.  I  have  not  believed  thai  a 
three-months'  period  was  sufficient  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  devel- 
oping a  soldier,  either  physically  or  mentally  or  professionally;  but 
I  have  been  surprised  at  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  here  thus 
far  by  military  officers  of  high  command,  men  like  Gen.  Bullard, 
Gen.  March,  Gen.  McAndrew,  all  of  them  having  expressed  the 
opinion  that  three  months'  training,  while  it  might  not  be  all  that  was 
desired,  would  go  a  long  way  and  practically  furnish  what  the  Army 
needs  to  start  with. 

Mr.  Verbeck.  These  generals  are  often  theoretical.    If  you  would 
ask  the  majors  and  colonels  they  might  testify  differently.    Here  is    i 
Col.  Gignilliac  here  who  has  had  a  training  camp,  and  he  has  been    * 
in  the  Army  doing  this  work.    His  testimony  would  be  more  important 
than  the  testimony  of  officers  way  up  in  command  who  have  merely 
reviewed  troops. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  There  has  been  for  some  reason  a  complete 
reversal  of  opinion  among  military  men.  When  hearings  were  had 
here  before,  as  the  chairman  will  remember,  and  there  were  over  a 
thousand  pages  of  testimony  taken,  there  was  not  a  single  officer  of 
the  Army  that  placed  military  training  as  being  of  any  particular 
value  unless  it  was  at  least  a  year,  except  one  man,  and  that  was  an 
A  artillery  officer,  Gen.  Murray,  stationed  out  at  Presidio.  Gen.  Murray 
said  vou  could  make  a  soldier  in  three  months.  There  was  one  other 
exception,  and  that  was  Gen.  Wood,  and  I  think  he  said  six  months. 

Mr.  Verbeck.  T  have  talked  to  many  officers  on  this  trip,  and 
every  one  of  them  has  told  me,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  three  months  is 
not  possible.  In  fact,  you  can  not  educate  anybody  in  three  months. 
You  can  not  make  a  writer  in  three  months  or  a  shooter  in  three 
months.  Three  months  is  too  short  a  time  to  educate  anybody  in 
anything. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  that  instead  of  taking  up  all  your  time,  I 
have  gentlemen  here  who  can  better  express  themselves  than  I  can, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  Col.  Gignilliat  or  any  of  the  other  gentlemen 
address  vou. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  I.  B.  GIGNILLIAT. 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  Gen.  Verbeck  has 
covered  the  situation  very  fully  from  the  standpoint  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  add  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  your  experience  ?  You  are  head 
of  the  Culver  Military  Academy,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  I  am  superintendent  of  the  Culver  Military 
Academy,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  superintendent? 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  I  have  been  associated  with  the  institution  for 
22  vears,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  military  experience  have  you  had  outside 
of  your  superin tendency  of  the  Academy  ? 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute, 
sir.    I  was  four  years  at  the  V.  M.  I.  and  I  have  served  during  the 

f  resent  war.  I  was  an  instructor  at  the  first  officers'  training  camp,  at 
brt  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  senior  instructor  at  the  second  training 
camp,  and  assistant  chief  of  staff,  G-2,  Eighty-fourth  Division, 
during  the  training  at  Camp  Taylor.  I  went  to  France  with  the 
Eighty-fourth  Division,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Thirty-seventh 
Division,  as  G-2,  assistant  chief  of  staff,  and  later  I  was  with  the 
headquarters  of  the  army  of  occupation  until  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Tne  Chairman.  Then  you  have  had  the  theoretical  and  the  prac- 
tical end  ? 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  To  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  in  the  Guard  for  some  time  ? 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  No,  sir;  not  activelv  with  the  Guard. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  this  period  of  training  ? 
k  l«t  us  assume,  now,  in  the  rest  of  this  discussion,  that  all  you  gentle- 
men are  in  favor  of  universal  military  training.  What  do  you  think 
as  to  the  details  as  to  the  length  of  time,  the  age  prescribed,  and  any 
other  observations  you  have  to  make,  of  a  practical  nature  ? 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  The  period  required,  sir,  will  vary  with  the  type 
of  men  that  you  have  to  train.     I  have  seen  something  of  that  in  tne 
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depot  brigade  at  Camp  Taylor.  We  got  there,  of  course,  different 
types  from  different  localities.  We  got  a  certain  number  of  foreigners, 
who  spoke  English  brokenly,  men  not  of  American  birth,  and  they 
were  men,  of  course,  it  would  be  difficult  to  train.  The  average 
American  citizen,  I  think,  you  can  do  a  good  deal  with  in  three 
months.  I  think  six  months  Would  be  better.  But  you  can  accom-  - 
plish  a  good  deal  in  a  three-month  period.  If  you  can  give  him  six  w 
months  it  would  be  much  more  desirable  to  have  it. 

I  would  feel  that  it  would  be  desirable  in  a  way  to  divide  the  six 
months  into  two  periods  of  three  months  one  year  and  three  months 
the  following  year.  I  base  that  somewhat  on  Prof.  James's  theory 
that  we  learn  to  skate  in  summer  and  to  swim  in  winter.  I  think 
there  is  some  advantage  in  the  continuous  period  of  training,  but  I 
do  think  that  a  man  having  had  three  months  and  then  an  interval 
and  coming  back  to  it  again,  will  come  back  to  the  training  with  a 
somewhat  different  viewpoint,  and  will  get  more  from  it  than  from  a 
continuous  period.  He  may  have  lost  a  certain  amount  of  momentum 
and  there  may  be  a  certain  time  actually  lost  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  three  months  in  getting  up  the  headway  acquired  in  the  first 
three  months'  training,  but  I  think  the  sum  total  would  be  better 
than  if  he  had  his  six  months  all  at  one  time. 

Senator  Sutherland.  He  would  be  a  year  older,  too,  the  second 
year. 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Provost  Marshal  General's  office  estimates 
that  of  the  boys  reaching  19  years  of  age  each  year  there  will  be 
approximately  650,000  physically  fit.  Now,  your  proposition  would 
be  to  bring  those  men  to  two  camps  of  three  montns  each  ? 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  equivalent  of  transporting  1,300,000 
men  on  one  round  trip. 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  I  am  regarding  it  simply  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  training  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  financing  the  undertaking. 
I  can  see  there  might  be  difficulty  when  it  comes  to  that  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  financial  aspect  of  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant. Perhaps  you  have  read  some  testimony  given  before  the  com- 
mittee thus  far.  I  think  it  is  significant  that  m  the  bill  there  is  an 
estimate  of  570,000  officers  and  enlisted  men  provided  for,  that 
regular  standing  Army  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  will  cost,  when  it 
gets  going,  approximately  $800,000,000  a  year;  and  the  military 
training  side  of  the  effort  is  to  cost  but  $100,000,000  per  year;  so 
that  eight-ninths  of  our  military  expenditures  will  be  in  the  support 
of  a  standing  professional  army. 

Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
standing  army  $nd  give  a  little  of  that  money  to  the  additional 
training  of  the  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  I  have  not  considered  that. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  policy  for  the  country,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  You  necessarily,  sir,  will  have  to  have  leaven  for    j 
the  lump,  and  you  will  have  to  nave  instructors  for  your  training    f 
camps  into  which  you  bring  these  men  who  are  to  serve  this  limited 
period,  but  I  have  not  gone  into  the  question  sufficiently  to  know 
what  the  strength  of  the  permanent  establishment  will  nave  to  be 
to  furnish  the  training  cadres  required 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  the  training  cadres  outlined  by  the  scheme 
of  the  War  Department  will  consist  of  Infantry  combat  divi  ions  of 
16,000  men,  17  of  those  divisions  stationed  one  each  at  cantonments, 
and  25,000  19-year  old  boys  will  be  sent  for  3  months  to  each  one  of 
those  cantonments  to  be  trained  by  the  16,000  Regulars  there 
|£  stationed.  There  is  your  training  caare.  It  is  quite  a  cadre.  And 
*  it  is  going  to  cost,  with  the  Coast  Artillery  and  the  other  branches 
of  the  Army,  $800,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  the  scheme  is.  There 
will  be,  of  course,  many  things  that  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of  in 
the  way  of  administrative  work,  in  the  maintenance  of  camps,  and 
those  things  have  probably  been  gone  into  fully  by  the  General  Staff 
in  their  recommendation.  What  I  might  say  in  this  connection 
would  be  simply  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  I  would  hesitate 
to  advance  any  theory  because  I  really  do  not  know  enough  about 
it,  sir.  Of  course,  on  the  face  of  it,  16,000  as  a  training  cadre  for 
25,000  seems  disproportionately  large. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  I  do  not  want  to  ^ive  the  impression 
that  the  War  Department  expects  those  16,000  in  a  division  to  be 
nothing  or  hold  no  status  in  the  Military  Establishment  other  than 
a  training  cadre.  Of  course  they  are  to  be  ready  for  service  in  the 
field  at  any  time.  It  is  a  skeletonized  division.  Instead  of  25,000 
it  is  16,000  and  the  16,000  would  be  filled  out  in  time  of  war  by  draft 
which  automatically  goes  into  effect  under  the  terms  of  this  bill 
when  Congress  declares  war. 

•  Mr.  Gignilliat.  My  recollection  is  that  in  the  depot  brigades  for 
companies  of  approximately  250  men  a  training  cadre  of  about  25 
was  required. 

The  Chairman.  25  men  to  250? 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  25  training  cadre  to  250  raw  recruits? 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  Yes,  sir.  You  see  the  men  were  taken  from  time 
to  time  as  replacements  from  the  depot  brigade  companies,  leaving 
about  25  noncommissioned  officers  as  a  training  cadre  for  the  next 
draft.    That  is  my  recollection  of  the  figures,  approximately. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  would  be  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  think  it  was  testified  yesterday  by  Gen. 
Coe  that  it  was  13  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  18  per  cent,  1  think. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  thought  it  was  13. 

Senator  New.  Eighteen  and  one-half  per  cent  exactly  were  his 
figures. 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  That  probably  varied  in  different  cantonments. 

The  Chairman.  Those  figures  are  interesting,  because  they  have  an 
exceedingly  important  bearing  on  the  cost  of  this  program? 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  An  exceedingly  important  bearing. 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  The  training  of  the  men,  of  course,  is  a  small 
problem  as  compared  with  the  training  of  the  officers.  That  is 
self-evident,  of  course,  and  the  only  thing  I  should  like  to  say  in 
that  connection  is  that  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  during 
the  war  that  those  schools  and  colleges  that  have  been  giving  military 
training  in  intensive  form  have  been  doing  something  very  much 
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worth  while  from  the  standpoint  of  the  training  of  officers.  Of 
course  the  training  has  been  carried  on  in  some  institutions  per- 
functorily as  a  sort  of  adjunct  or  advertising  feature,  but  the  output 
of  those  schools  that  have  done  the  work  thoroughly  has  demon- 
strated the  tremendous  value  of  the  training  they  have  received. 
The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Q 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  I  agree  most  heartily  with  the  views  advanced  by 

irourself  a  few  moments  ago  with  reference  to  the  desirability  of 
etting  these  young  men  from  colleges  and  sons  of  the  rich  and  that 
sort  of  thing  rub  elbows  in  the  great  fraternity  of  the  ranks.  I 
think  there  is  nothing  finer  than  that.  I  think  every  one  of  them 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  that.  And  I  also  feel  further 
that  these  young  men  who  have  been  trained  in  the  units  of  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  have  not  gotten  there  the  certain  thing  that  they  can  get 
by  coming  into  contact  with  the  larger  units,  and  with  the  organization 
oi  the  great  training  camp  they  see  the  whole  thing  then;  they  see 
the  machinery  in  its  entirety.  Of  cours?,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
institution  they  can  not  get  that  particular  thing,  but  I  do  feel  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  maintaining  the  morale  of  these  training 
units  it  would  be  desirable  if  some  special  recognition  could  be 
given  in  any  universal  training  bill  to  the  work  that  they  have  been 
doing.  It  might  not  exempt  them  from  the  training  course  that  is 
prescribed  altogether,  but  might  give  them  an  allowance  for  each 
year  of  the  training  they  have  received,  or  perhaps  their  training 
might  be  in  part  in  specially  organized  camps,  in  which  the  work 
shall  be  of  an  intensive  character  and  of  a  sort  calculated  to  put  the 
finishing  touches  on  their  training  as  reserve  officers. 

But  I  do  think  that  some  recognition  of  their  work,  from  the 
standpoint  of  maintaining  the  morale  of  those  units,  is  highly  desir- 
able. If  they  felt  that  they  would  go  through  this  course  of  training 
and  receive  no  more  recognition  than  the  students  who  failed  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  work  and  hardship  required  under  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  regulations,  you  would  find  a  great  many  young  men  in 
college  that  would  not  want  to  go  into  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  units  at  all. 
Of  course,  at  an  essentially  military  school  like  Culver  the  military 
training  is  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  and  all  are  required 
to  take  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  at  Culver? 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  Next  year  we  will  have  approximately  700.  We 
also  operate  during  the  summer,  and  we  closed  only  yesterday  with 
an  attendance  of  about  1,000  for  the  summer.  We  take  more  in 
the  summer  because  we  put  them  under  canvas. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposition  of 
using  West  Point  as  a  finishing  school?  The  suggestion  has  been 
made  that,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  bad  traditions  of  West 
Point,  the  course  might  be  reduced  to  two  years,  and  used  really  as 
a  finishing  school  for  the  boys  from  the  different  schools  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  two  years'  course  utilized  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  Personally,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  maintaining    i 
the  four  years'  course.  ™ 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Four  years  at  West  Point  ? 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  At  West  Point,  yes;  I  think  there  is  something 
to  be  gained  from  that  four  years  of  discipline  that  you  can  not 
give  a  youngster  in  any  other  way. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  have  not  the  young  men  that  went 
into  the  Army  with  commissions  as  lieutenants  and  later  as  captains, 
and  possibly  with  higher  rank,  graduated  from  institutions  like  yours, 
made  as  good  a  record  as  the  West  Pointers  ? 
:  Mr.  Gignilliat.  I  think  they  have  done  very  well.  I  would  hesi- 
m  tate  to  say  that  as  a  whole  they  have  made  just  as  good  records.  I 
think  some  have  made  just  as  good  records  as  the  West  Point  men, 
and  a  good  many  have  made  better  records  than  a  few  of  the  West 
Point  men;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  professional  soldiers,  who  have 

received  their  professional  training,  necessarily 

Senator  Chamberlain  (interposing).  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
older  officers,  but  the  young  men  that  went  in  as  lieutenants  and  got 
to  be  captains  and  possibly  majors  and  sometimes  lieutenant  colonels. 
Were  their  efforts  not  practically  as  good  as  the  records  of  the  West 
Point  boys  who  went  in  at  the  same  age  ? 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  I  have  not  sufficient  data  on  which  to  answer  that 
question,  sir. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  I  am  not  opposed  to  West  Point  at  all,  but 
1  have  sometimes  thought  that  there  were  traditions  there  that  might 
be  just  as  well  abandoned,  but  can  not  be  gotten  rid  of  until  some 
other  system  is  adopted. 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  I  feel,  sir,  that,  of  course,  in  the  training  camps 
for  officers  that  we  had  throughout  the  country,  it  was  essential  to 
innoculate  them  with  the  traditions  and  with  the  conception  of  dis- 
cipline of  the  West  Point  graduate  and  that  the  speciahzed  training 
that  our  regular  officers  had  that  had  been  through  the  West  Point 
•Academy  was  necessary  in  order  to  put  those  camps  on  their  feet  to 
organize  them  and  institute  the  training.  I  do  not  believe  we  could 
have  gotten  the  very  remarkable  results  that  we  did  get  except  for 
the  fact  that  we  had  that  nucleus  of  trained  officers  to  organize  and 
put  those  camps  through. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  some  rather  interesting  testimony  here 
from  Gen.  Atterbury,  who  had  charge  of  the  rail  transportation  in 
France.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  very  wise  thing 
for  the  Army  and  the  country  if  the  Regular  Army  officer  in  the 
course  of  his  education  and  in  the  first  few  years  perhaps  of  his  actual 
sen-ice  came  into  closer  contact  with  the  industries  of  the  country 
and  of  civil  life,  in  a  word  to  broaden  his  view.  Have  you  any  obser- 
vations to  make  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  I  think  that  would  be  highly  desirable,  sir.  I 
think  that  the  Regular  Army  officer  does  become  somewhat  detached 
from  the  general  machinery  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases 
does  not  have  quite  the  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  civilian 
that  he  might  have,  perhaps  in  some  cases  has  not  appreciated  the 
type  of  man  that  has  come  into  the  sen  ice  during  the  war.  Many 
successful  business  and  professional  men  of  great  executive  ability 
came  into  the  service.  It  may  be  that  they  had  not  had  any  training 
as  soldiers  at  all.  I  say  that  some  Army  officers  may  have  been  in- 
clined to  discount  the  ability  of  such  men  to  some  extent  simply  be- 
cause thev  were  civilians.  I  think  if  the  officers  had  had  more  inti- 
mate  contact  with  the  industrial  world,  that  some  things  could  have 
been  avoided  that  have  to  some  extent  gummed  the  game  and  thrown 
monkey  wrenches  in  the  machinery. 
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The  Chairman.  Several  of  us  have  heard  the  criticism  very  gener- 
ally expressed  in  the  National  Army  during  the  war  of  the  former 
civilians. 

Mr.  Verbeck.  The  officers  in  that  way  that  are  sent  to  the  schools, 
as  I  have  seen  them  in  the  officer  schools,  have  profited  by  teaching 
the  civilian  side,  educational,  to  be  sure.  The  vary  fact  of  their 
getting  out  into  commercial  life  and  then  coming  back  into  the  Army 
enormously  broadened,  and  that  is  being  done.  Instead  of  being 
sent  to  the  industries,  they  have  been  sent  to  the  educational  insti- 
tutions and  have  been  profited  bv  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  had  some  experience  in  active  service. 
Have  you  any  observations  to  make  on  the  other  general  features  of 
this  bill?  You  were  in  two  combatant  divisions,  the  Eighty-fourth 
and  Thirty-second,  both  of  which  divisions  were  in  action/and  we 
would  be  glad,  if  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make,  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Gignilliat.  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  discuss  the  features  of 
the  bill,  because  I  have  not  had  time  to  give  it  sufficient  study.  I 
think  Col.  Landon,  who  has  also  been  in  the  service,  could  give  you 

£E6  observations  of  more  value  than  any  observations  of  mine 

'""■  f  be  to  you. 

e  Chairman.  Do  not  hesitate  to  express  any  opinion  you  have. 
We  are  searching  for  the  truth,  and  you  have  Had  more  experience 
than  we  have  had,  and  that  is  why  we  are  asking  for  the  benefit  of  it. 
Your  experience  may  not  have  been  as  deep  as  the  experience  of 
some  others,  but  you  held  a  responsible  position  in  two  combatant 
divisions  and  perhaps  some  things  have  come  to  your  attention  that 
you  might  think  ought  to  be  discussed.  This  feature  of  the  status 
of  the  regular  officer  was  one  of  them  that  has  been  brought  up  for 
discussion. 

Mr.  Cignilliat.  I  have  no  further  comment,  sir.  i  will  be  glad 
to  answer  any  questions,  but  i  have  not  the  bill  broadly  enough  in 
mind  to  go  into  details. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  are  at  a  disadvantage.  The  people 
who  have  testified  thus  far  have  made  a  pretty  careful  studv  of  the 
bill  itself  and  worked  out  in  their  own  minds  how  the  bill  would  work. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  T.  D.  LANDON. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  occupation? 

Mr.  Landon.  I  am  president  and  commandant  of  the  Borden  town 
Military  Institute. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Landon.  In  New  Jersey. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  the  war,  or  in 
any  military  capacity  'I 

Mr.  Landon.  I  have  been  in  the  school  for  34  years.  I  have  been 
in  the  National  Guard  for  34  years,  and  have  been  a  colonel  of 
Infantry  in  this  last  war. 

The  Chairman.  What  regiment  ? 

Mr.  Landon.  I  took  over  the  One  hundred  and  fourteenth,  Twenty- 
ninth  Division.  I  later  commanded  the  One  hundred  and  sixty- 
third,  Forty-first  Division,  and  incidentally  we  were  talking  about 
training,  the  One  hundred  and  sixty-third  was  a  training  regiment. 
I  was  commandant  of  base  training  school  for  training  specialists 
for  the  A.  E.  F.     I  brought  back  the  One  hundred  and  sixty-third. 
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The  Chairman.  What  comment  have  you  to  make  as  to  Col. 
Gignilliat's  statement  in  regard  to  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Landon.  I  would  hardly  feel  warranted  in  making  any  com^ 
ment  on  the  bill  further  than  to  answer  any  questions  I  might  be 
asked.  On  the  question  as  a  whole,  I  recently  read  with  a  great 
f  deal  of  interest  an  article  in  regard  to  what  the  college  man  had  done 
Fin  the  war,  and  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  me  as  actually  bearing 
on  this  subject  very  strongly.     Shall  I  go  on  ? 

The  Chairman.   Yes;  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Landon.  This  article  very  briefly  spoke  of  the  fact  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  there  were  three  particular  needs  of  the 
Government — men,  munitions  and  equipment,  and  officers. 

In  regard  to  the  men,  the  Regular  Army  recruiting  officers  soon  dis- 
covered that  if  thev  went  to  the  colleges  they  had  the  most  prolific 
recruiting  ground  that  it  was  possible  to  find;  that  the  young  men  of 
the  colleges  simply  enlisted  en  masse  wherever  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  in  some  of  the  first  groups  or  organizations,  particularly, 
I  think,  in  Gen."  Cathon's  story  about  the  marines,  he  had  one  regi- 
ment of  marines,  60  per  cent  of  them  being  college  men,  and  they 
proved  wonderful  fighters,  with  a  wonderful  esprit,  which  gave  them 
efficiency  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  So  that,  from  the  standpoint 
of  men,  the  colleges  furnished  men  rapidly  and  very  liberally  the 
instant  the  opportunity  was  opened  to  tnem. 

In  the  matter  of  munitions  and  the  manufacturing  of  equipment, 
and  so  forth,  the  executive  positions  were  filled  by  college  men  there. 
In  their  turn  they  were  furnishing  the  men  to  do  things  on  a  big 
scale. 

And  then  when  it  came  down  to  the  third  problem,  the  furnishing 
of  officers,  it  was  the  college  men  that  rushed  into  the  training  camps 
and  qualified  with  great  rapidity  for  the  lower  grade  of  officer  mate- 
rial. They  were  essentially  officer  material  by  reason  of  education 
and  brain  power.  And  so  that  need  was  filled  very  largely  by  college 
men.  And  the  thought  occurred  to  me,  when  this  first  question  came 
up  that  there,  in  a  measure,  is  the  answer  that  should  make  any  mili- 
tary bill  for  the  country's  welfare  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  military 
training  of  the  country  recognize  very  fully  the  material,  the  promis- 
ing material,  and  the  opportunity  for  the  furnishing  of  the  country 
with  such  material,  and  in  advance  give  that  same  material  prelimi- 
nary training  before  the  need  of  it  appears,  and  in  that  way  provide 
before  the  thing  is  needed  what  in  this  particular  war  was  not  pro- 
vided; that  is,  a  better  degree  of  real  preparedness. 

When  I  speak  of  colleges,  i  also  practically  include  the  higher 
grade  essentially  military  schools  of  the  country,  because  they  stood 
right  with  the  colleges  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  trained  men."  And, 
in  that  connection,  also — and  that  was  not  Drought  out  in  this 
article,  but  by  my  observation  and  knowledge  I  can  state  it — is  very 
cleariv  defined  the  college  men  who  have  had  the  preliminary  benefits 
of  military  training,  in  the  essentially  military  school,  as  preparatory 
lor  their  college  course.  When  they  came  to  the  training  camp  they 
■imply  kept  right  ahead  and  showed  their  superiority  ana  their 
ability  to  take  responsibility,  and  the  result  was  verv  clear  in  their 
advancement  to  the  higher  grades  of  officers.  They  liad  the  ability 
to  control;  they  tiad  the  self  confidence  of  having  ftad  experience  in 
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control  in  their  boyhood  davs  in  preparatory  schools  that  had  an 
essentially  military  spirit  back  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  think  the  Bordentown  boy  and  the 
Manlius  St.  Johns  bov  and  the  Culver  bov  and  the  bovs  from  these 
other  schools  have  a  flying  start  on  most  of  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Landon.  An  absolutely  big  living  start,  self-evident  to  any 
officer  who  could  line  them  up.  Jn  fact,  I  have  heard  of  instanceaA 
where  an  Army  officer  has  called  for  the  line-up  of  men.  He  has 
only  had  to  walk  right  along  the  line  and  just  see  the  men  as  they 
stood  and  get  the  type  and  caliber  of  men  and  know  by  the  way  they 
stood  there  the  ones  he  could  pick  out  without  a  questionnaire  for 
his  sergeants  and  corporals  and  promote  them  on  the  spot  without  a 
question,  because  he  saw  the  evidence  in  their  bodies  and  the  way 
they  looked  that  they  had  had  training;  and  the  instant,  of  course, 
a  man  has  had  training  he  can  impart  that.  Of  course,  they  were  in 
the  minority  in  the  big  camps,  ana  an  officer  would  simply  walk  along 
and  pick  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anv  observations  as  to  the  length  of 
training  that  should  be  provided  ) 

Mr.  Landon.  1  agree  with  Col.  Gignilliat  fully  in  the  two  facts: 
First,  that  6  months  is  exceedingly  advisable;  and,  second,  that  6 
months  divided  by  2,  in  two  separate  stages,  is  an  advantage  over 
6  months'  continuous  training.  I  consider  the  second  period  of  the 
6  months  will  be  strongly  accentuated  in  efficiency  and  results  by 
reason  of  an  interim  between  the  first  and  second  periods,  it  is  just 
exactly  like  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  drill  in  a  day  at  once  is 
sometimes  not  as  good  as  two  or  three  periods  of  real  snappy,  inten- 
sive work;  that  in  a  continuous  period  of  drill  for  a  certain  time,  the 
latter  part  of  it  is  not  as  efficient  as  if  it  were  divided  up  into  different 

f periods.     We  find  that  the  young  men  are  mentally  and  physically 
agged. 

The  Chairman.  Become  stale? 

Mr.  Landon.  Yes.  Whereas  give  them  a  rest  between  and  you  can 
call  on  them  to  spurt  up  again,  and  in  the  aggregate  you  will  get  more 
in  the  two  periods  with  some  rest  between. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  your  experience,  what  is  the  effect  of 
military  training  on  young  men  ?  Give  a  half  dozen  young  men  who 
have  had  no  military  training  and  a  half  dozen  young  men  who  have 
had  military  training,  with  practically  the  same  environments  and 
the  same  educational  opportunities  except  the  military  training,  which 
of  the  six  would  be  the  more  efficient  men  in  after  life  ? 

Mr.  Landon.  I  consider  that  the  voung  men  who  have  had  the 
military  training  will  have  the  much  fairer,  much  easier  start,  and  be 
selected  by  any  employer  on  the  appearance  of  the  men  right  before 
them.  He  will  note  superiority  in  them,  in  their  bearing;  they  will 
have  a  better  presence.  Thejr  may  equally  have  the  same  character, 
but  the  boy  with  military  training  will  have  a  superior  presence ;  he 
will  have  a  superior  degree  of  courtesy,  which  will  be  instinctive. 
That  is  borne  out  by  a  f reauent  experience  with  parents.  After  a  boy 
has  been  in  military  school  and  comes  home,  to  the  surprise  of  every-  i 
body,  including  the  boy  himself,  the  mere  expressed  wish  of  the 
parent  is  acquiesced  in  by  the  boy.  The  boy  is  not  conscious  of  the 
wonderful  change  in  him  for  the  better. ' 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Are  not  these  young  men  bringing  that 
same  quality  back  with  them  from  college? 

Mr.  Xandon.  Yes.  I  think  the  young  men  that  have  had  three 
months'  intensive  training  at  camp  will  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
experiences  in  his  life,  and  that  he  has  been  benefited  physically,  and 
in  some  degree  at  least,  mentally  by  that  training. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  some  use  could  be  made, 
some  valuable  use  could  be  made,  of  the  National  Guard  as  a  part  of 
this  general  scheme  ? 

Mr.  Landon.  I  do,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  definite  ideas  on  that  subject;  you 
have  been  a  colonel  in  the  Guara  for  about  20  years  ? 

Mr.  Landon.  No;  not  for  that  length  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  were  a  colonel  for  some  time? 

Mr.  Landon.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  regiment? 

Mr.  Landon.  I  was  colonel  of  the  Third  New  Jersey.  I  took  that 
regiment  out  but,  under  the  policy  of  the  Government,  of  course  that 
regiment  was  smashed  up  with  the  rest  of  them,  and  I  became 
colonel  of  the  One  hundred  and  fourteenth,  in  which  my  old  regiment 
was  merely  one  battalion. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  One  hundred  and  fourteenth  was  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Guard  troops  ? 

Mr.  Landon.  Yes;  the  Third  New  Jersey,  the  Fifth  New  Jersey 
and  the  Third  Delaware. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  think  the  Guard,  which  certainly  is 
a  very  important  element  militarily  and  otherwise  to  this  country, 
can  be  used  in  this  scheme  ? 

Mr.  Landon.  I  believe  that  the  guard,  properly  handled,  can  be 
made  and  should  be  made  one  of  the  factors  of  the  military  organiza- 
tion. I  believe  in  the  esprit  de  corps,  which  comes  from  organiza- 
tion of  long  standing  and  honorable  nistory.  I  believe  in  the  esprit 
de  corps  which  comes  from  locality.  I  believe  in  it  and  the  United 
States  has  believed  in  it  of  late  because  they  have  sought  to  propagate 
what  they  started  to  destroy.  At  the  end  of  war  they  started  to 
make  a  propitiation,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  return  to  the  locality  idea 
and  the  organization  idea  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they 
had  smashed  to  flinders. 

Senator  New.  They  discouraged  it  in  every  way  they  could  ? 

Mr.  Landon.  They  killed  it.  They  did  not  discourage  it.  I  have 
had  the  experience  of  standing  on  a  hill  at  10  a.  m.  in  the  morning 
and  seeing  the  command,  with  which  I  had  been  for  33  years,  from 
private  to  colonel,  obliterated  by  a  pen  stroke  under  that  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  bitter  experience  to  those  men. 

Mr.  Landon.  You  never  get  over  it. 
enator  Chamberlain.  No  other  Army  attempted  to  do  it. 
fr.  Landon.  No;  no  other  army  attempted  to  do  it,  and  they 

stroyed  in  that  act  a  degree  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  that  it  took 

ong  time  to  obliterate  to  feelings  of  resentment  and  bitterness  that 
e  created. 

mator  Chamberlain.  What  was  the  reason  for  it  ?    Have  you 
t      idea? 

r.  Landon.  It  has  not  been  disclosed  to  me,  and  I  would  like  to 
1      - 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  reason  given  was  that  the  tables 
of  organization  were  so  radically  changed  that  they  had  to  destroy 
units  in  order  to  group  the  men  of  all  units  together  into  larger  units 
to  suit  the  new  tables. 

Mr.  Landon.  It  was  not  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  could  have  been  done  without  suclA 
a  complete  destruction. 

Mr.  Landon.  The  old  units  could  have  been  added  to  and  equal 
units  acquired  without  any  difficulty. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  They  could  have  taken  them  from  other 
broken  units. 

Mr.  Landon.  Well,  they  had  thousands  of  men  they  were  drawing 
into  the  service  all  the  time. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  had  a  rule  also  as  to  replacements  for 
combat;  that  they  would  have  to  be  replaced  from  anywhere. 

Mr.  Landon.  Of  course,  in  the  exigencies  of  combat,  gentlemen, 
they  needed  men  very  badly.  I  was  in  command  of  a  regiment  at 
one  time,  a  training  regiment,  a  replacement  regiment.  That  regi- 
ment, the  One  hundred  and  sixty-tnird,  has  a  noble  record  as  a  re- 
placement regiment.  It  had  40,000  officers  and  men  go  through  it 
in  a  year.  We  were  constantly  training.  Some  of  the  men  got  very 
little  training,  but  had  to  be  passed  on  because  of  the  imperative  call 
for  so  many  men  from  that  organization.  It  did  not  make  any  differ- 
ence that  they  had  not  had  sufficient  training;  we  had  to  send  them 
because  they  needed  that  many  men.  But  in  the  early  days  I  believe 
the  units  could  have  been  preserved.  I  will  concede  there  were  many 
organizations  in  the  National  Guard  and  there  were  many  officers  in 
the  National  Guard  who  were  not  up  to  the  mark.  But  open  inspec- 
tion, an  outlining  of  the  defects  or  the  nature  of  the  trouble,  seems 
to  me  might  have  been  accomplished  and  have  increased  efficiency. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Was  your  regiment  of  the  National  Guard 
down  on  the  border? 

Mr.  Landon.  My  regiment  was  not  on  the  border. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  that  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
mistakes  made  in  the  whole  war. 

Mr.  Landon.  Which,  Senator? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Breaking  up  those  organizations. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  know  a  regiment  from  my  State  that  was 
at  the  border  and  served  excellently  there  as  a  unit  It  was  brought 
back,  brought  together  again,  and  sent  to  Camp  Shelby,  and  did  not 
get  over  until  the  latter  part  of  1918,  along  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  Landon.  What  State  was  that,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  West  Virginia.  That  regiment  was  just  for- 
gotten about. 

Mr.  Landon.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  colonel  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  had  been  down  there  on  the  border, 
and  those  men  were  not  sent  while  they  were  sending  men  into  service 
abroad  who  had  only  had  one  week  or  two  weeks'  training. 

Mr.  Landon.  Oh,  yes.  4 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  these  men  had  had  a  good  deal  of  train-' 
ing  at  the  border. 

Mr.  Landon.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  broke  the  whole  organization  up.  -. 

Mr.  Landon.  There  were  a  good  many  cases  of  that  kind,  Sena  >r* 
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The  Chairman.  How  do  you  think  this  military  training  can  be 
attached  to  the  guard  or  the  guard  attached  to  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  use  of  the  tremendous  military  assets  of  local  pride  and  esprit 
de  corps  in  the  communities  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Landon.  That  will  be  a  very  long  story.  I  understand  that 
the  guard  associations  are  going  to  present  their  views  on  this. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  understand  they  are. 

Mr.  Landon.  And  I  would  hesitate  to  answer  that  question  in 
detail  without  further  study. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  give  us  your  general  view  on  it. 

Mr.  Landon.  My  general  view  is  that  the  guard  is  an  asset.  I 
agree  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  very  clearly  defined  and  posi- 
tive measures  requiring  a  high  standard,  and  I  think  that  is  perfectly 
possible.  I  think  one  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  situation  is  the 
law  in  some  States  which  requires  the  elections  of  higher  officers  by 
the  unit.  In  one  State  I  understand  they  have  reorganized  the  guard 
from  the  top  down.  With  a  good  top  that  would  be  very  probably 
effective,  but  to  organize  from  the  bottom  up  is  a  risk,  and  it  is  more 
good  luck  than  good  management  if  it  comes  out  as  desirable  as  it 
should  be.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  guard,  of  course,  is  discipline, 
the  effort  to  maintain  discipline. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  last  analysis,  however,  it  lies  entirely 
within  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  acting  through  the 
War  Department,  to  take  any  of  these  inefficient  reorganized  units 
of  the  guard  and  mate  it  good  or  else  defederalize  it  ? 

Mr.  Landon.  It  is  absolutely  within  their  power. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  prescribe  any  regulations  to  apply  to 
it,  if  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Landon.  Yes,  but  this  is  a  thing  which  must  be  considered, 
they  should  only  prescribe  regulations  which  are  reasonable. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Landon.  Because  sometimes  they  have  prescribed  for  the 
guard  double  the  requirements  that  they  have  prescribed  for  the 
Regular  Army  itself  in  the  matter  of  numbers  and  organization,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  consider  carefully  that  proposi- 
tion. As  some  officer  said  here  to-day,  officers  who  have  served  with 
the  guard  from  the  Regular  Army  are  very  frequently  more  consid- 
erate and  intelligent,  and  should  be  considerable  factors  in  the 
planning  of  this  scheme,  because  they  know  more  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  guard  and  will  probably  get  better  results. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  use  the  guard 
as  a  repository  for  these  trained  men  ?    Do  you  think  it  is  feasible  ? 

Mr.  Landon.  You  mean  after  they  have  had  "their  training? 

The  Chairman.  After  they  have  had  training,  assign  them  to 
local  units.  I  do  not  say  the  guard  just  as  it  is,  but  a  reserve  Army 
huilt  upon  the  locality  principle. 

Mr.  Landon.  I  have  not  given  that  enough  thought  to  say.  That 
would  involve  such  a  tremendous  number  of  men.  Take  the  650,000 
men  a  year.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  organization  to  assimilate. 
The  guard,  as  at  present  situated,  should  be  a  voluntary  organization, 
wi  li  such  inducements  as  to  make  it  attractive  and  with  such  require- 
mi  its  as  to  make  it  efficient. 

enator  Chanberlain.  Did  you  find  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
th  Regular  Army  in  France  to  discriminate  against  the  National 
Gt   -d  or  its  officers  in  any  way,  and  if  so,  how  was  that  shown  fl 
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Mr.  Landon.  Well,  I  feel  a  little  delicacy  about  talking  about 
that.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  state  that  I  think  there  has 
been  a  general  feeling  in  the  Army  that  the  National  Guard  officer 
had  considerable  to  show  before  they  would  give  him  credit  for 
equal  expectations  of  the  regular. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  No  matter  how  capable  he  might  be  ?         ^ 

Mr.  Landon.  It  was  a  case  of  Missouri;  they  had  to  be  shown.       W 

Senator  Chamberlain.  They  did  not  exact  the  same  requirements 
of  the  Regular  ? 

Mr.  Landon.  Well,  I  would  rather  not  go  into  a  question  of  that 
kind. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  complaint 
about  that  and  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  it,  both  in  and 
out  of  Congress.  I  do  not  know  how  we,  as  a  committee,  can  get 
the  truth  of  the  situation  unless  we  can  get  it  from  men  like  you, 
who  have  served  in  both.  It  is  a  situation  that  ought  to  be  cured 
if  it  exists,  and  if  it  does  not  exist,  why  the  stigma  that  attaches  to 
the  Regulars,  on  account  of  it,  ought  to  be  removed. 

Mr.  Landon.  I  think  we  will  all  recognize  that  in  any  organization 
there  is  a  percentage  of  incompetent  material.  I  consider  it  per- 
fectly proper  to  admit  that.  There  were  a  percentage  of  guard 
officers  that  were  incompetent,  who  did  not  have  the  training  and 
did  not  have  the  fundamental  qualities  or  qualifications  to  be  officers. 
I  think  the  same  thing  applies  to  some  of  the  Regulars. 

Gen.  Verbeck.  Perhaps  physically  more  than  morally? 

Mr.  Landon.  Well,  they  aid  not  have  the  ginger;  they  did  not  have 
the  standard;  they  had  not  had  the  training.  We  were  talking  about 
the  boys  in  the  military  schools  to-day,  like  those  of  Gen.  Verbeck, 
Col.  Gillette,  and  the  Northwestern,  etc.,  and  in  those  schools  thej 
have  a  daily  atmosphere  of  snap,  precision,  smartness,  and  esprit 
de  corps,  that  you  can  not  get  in  a  National  Guard  organization 
which  is  attended  once  a  week  or  twice  a  week  for  an  hour  or  two. 
The  problem,  of  course,  is  to  develop  that  spirit,  that  standard,  in 
the  guard.  One  of  the  things  that  has  been  of  great  help  has  been 
the  Kegular  Army  officer  coming  to  the  States  and  working  with  the 
officers  of  the  guard.  That  is  a  thing  that  has  counted  in  the  edu- 
cational institutions,  by  having  officers  of  the  Army — and  they  were 
picked  officers,  as  a  rule— who  came  to  the  different  organizations 
and  illustrated,  demonstrated,  and  maintained  more  nearly  a  uniform 
standard  of  quality  in  the  work  that  they  undertook  to  do  than 
could  have  been  done  by  the  old  system  of  the  guard,  when  it  did 
not  have  the  Regular  Army  officer  attached  to  the  State  government, 
going  about,  marking  and  trying  to  develop  uniformity  on  a  higher 
scale.  Take  the  situation  in  the  Spanish  War.  I  think  our  guard 
came  up  very  materially  after  the  Spanish  War,  and  that  is  by  reason 
of  the  added  intelligence  of  the  Army  itself  and  the  different  spirit 
which  the  Army  had  toward  helping  the  guard  in  its  efforts  to  do 
its  best  under  whatever  circumstances  handicapped  it.  You,  Gen. 
Verbeck.  as  adjutant,  know  that  to  be  true.  - 

Gen.  Verbeck.  That  is  exactly  true.  f 

Mr.  Landon.  We  found  that  some  of  the  Regular  Army  officers 
are  considerate,  are  instructors  naturally,  are  patient,  and  are  willing 
to  take  things  as  they  find  them  because  of  conditions  which  can  not 
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be  controlled  altogether,  and  work  for  the  improvement  of  those 
conditions  and  work  toward  the  standard  which  it  is  desirable  to 
attain. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  encountered  a  good  many  Regular  Army 
officers  detailed  as  inspector  instructors  to  certain  units,  and  my 
•  observation  is  that  after  they  have  been  at  that  work  two  or  three 
months  they  become  fascinated  by  it. 

Mr.  Landon.  They  are  enthusiastic  about  the  possibilities  and 
appreciate  what  is  done  by  the  men  in  the  guard. 

The  Chairman.  For  nothing,  too. 

Mr.  Landon.  Yes;  with  the  handicap  which  they  have.  These 
inspector  instructors  are  better  Army  officers  by  reason  of  their 
contact  with  the  guard. 

The  Chairman.  I  find,  and  have  always  found,  that  they  are 
immensely  impressed  with  the  material;  that  they  have  never  before 
encountered  such  material. 

Mr.  Landon.  It  is  magnificent. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  cream  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Landon.  Yes;  it  is  fine. 

The  Chairman.  They  must  have  very  much  the  same  impression 
when  they  go  to  one  of  the  military  schools  that  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  Landon.  They  are  impressed  and  astonished. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  as  compared  with  the  material  that  they 
have  had  to  work  on  before  they  came  to  the  schools. 

Mr.  Landon.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  you  think  of  the  sys- 
tem of  promotion  by  selection,  which  is  proposed  as  one  of  the 
features  of  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Landon.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  bill.  It  is  the  old  story. 
Promotion  by  selection  opens  the  door  to  favoritism.  Promotion 
by  seniority  opens  the  door  to  promotion  by  inefficiency  without 
any  regard  to  whether  the  man  is  entitled  to  it  by  his  capacity  or 
his  record.  It  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  In  emer- 
gencies promotion  by  selection  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  natural  and 
proper  necessity. 

Senator  New.  In  emergencies ;  yes. 

Mr.  Landon.  Yes ;  in  emergencies. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  always  done  it  in  emergencies. 

Mr.  Landon.  It  has  to  be;  that  tells  the  story,  too.  If,  in  emer- 
gency, you  have  to  do  a  certain  thing,  it  is  because  it  is  of  greater 
value.  If  you  could  guarantee  impartial  and  judicial  consideration 
and  decision,  promotion  by  selection  would  be  the  natural  and 

rt)per  thing,  because  in  the  business  world,  and  in  life  at  large,  and 
think  in  our  schools,  promotion  by  selection  is  absolutely  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  efficiency  and  a  reward  for  merit.  The  problem 
r^h  us  is  very  frequently  now  to  select  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
ii  lartiality  and  intelligence — because  we  do  not  sometimes  know 
€  ry thing  about  a  boy.  I  have  my  own  way,  which  takes  into 
« .'count  the  judgment  of  the  boy's  fellows.  The  system  which  I 
i  *k  eliminates  largely  the  personal  element  and  I  have  found  it  is 
J  tty  nearly  about  tne  right  thing.  Jf  my  judgment  goes  against 
i1     think  my  judgment  must  be  wrong. 

»nator  New.  What  would  you  think  of  a  mixed  system;  that  is 
to     ay,  to  promote  25  per  cent  or  33  per  cent,  or  some  other  given 
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proportion  of  the  whole,  and  the  remainder,  or  greater  part,  to  be 
promoted  by  seniority? 

Mr.  Landon.  Well,  that  strikes  me  as  a  compromise  and  contains 
the  element  of  dodging  the  responsibility. 

Senator  New.  The  compromise  may  be  either  a  wise  one  or  an 
unwise  one.     Would  it  in  your  judgment  be  wise  or  otherwise  ?  £ 

Mr.  Landon.  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  in  the  case  of  some  individuals™ 
that  are  going  to  do  the  promoting,  I  would  think  it  would  be  a  very 
wise  thing  because  I  would  not  have  very  much  confidence  in  their 
judgment  or  their  real  sincerity,  we  will  say,  so  that  we  would  escfti>e 
whatever  error  would  creep  in.  But  if  you  had  another  individual 
who  worked  out  on  r  ons( ientious  principles,  took  pains  to  get  records 
and  made  a  real  business  of  doing  the  thing  honestly  and  judiciously, 
why,  I  would  think  anyone  who  would  do  thatway  and  would  be  guar- 
anteed to  do  that  wry,  then  mv  view  would  be  that  selection  would 
be  the  best  thing. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Even  in  the  lower  grades,  Colonel  ?  Or  how 
low  would  you  carry  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  bill,  I  might  remark,  brings  it  down  to  the 
first  lieutenant.  Promotion  from  second  lieutenant  to  the  grade  of 
first  lie' i  tenant  is  by  seniority. 

Mr.  Landon.  I  think  that  is  safe. 

Mr.  Verbeck.  How  would  it  be  to  have  promotion  by  a  board, 
instead  of  individuals  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  provides  for  a  board. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Some  one  testified  just  a  day  or  two  ago  that 
they  follow  the  plan  of  promotion  by  selection  from  the  grade  of 
major  up,  which  would  add  lieutenant  colonels  and  colonels  to  the 
grades  to  be  promoted  by  selection,  under  the  present  arrangement 
of  the  Army,  his  view  being  that  the  regulations  definitely  prescribe 
the  duties  of  the  lower  officers;  that  there  is  no  possible  opportunity 
to  display  initiative  on  the  part  of  these  lower  officers,  and,  therefore, 
injustice  might  be  done  in  picking  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  He  argued  that  when  a  man  is  made  major  and 
became  the  commander  of  a  battalion,  a  tactkal  fighting  unit,  and 
has  field  rank  and  a  lot  of  individual  responsibility  and  initiative, 
that  the  major  can  then  display  his  qualities  as  a  leader. 

Mr.  Landon.  A  captain  can  do  the  same  thine:  very  strongly.  The 
captain,  I  think,  has  a  greater  opportunity  to  display  his  qualities  of 
control.  Take  a  captain.  He  is  in  command  of  250  men  and  has 
the  ( are  of  them  in  everv  capa'  itv  of  their  welfare. 

The  Chairman.  And  has  also  administrative  duties. 

Mr.  Landon.  Yes.  He  has  everything,  and  I  think  he  has  far 
more  responsibility  than  any  one  under  the  colonel  himself. 

Mr.  Verbeck.  Especially  in*the  Artillery. 

Mr.  Landon.  The  captain  of  an  organization  is  tremendously 
responsible.  I  think  it  is  far  more  responsible  a  position  than  that  of 
major.  The  major  has  a  c  im  h.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  look  after  four 
captains.  a 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  coloners  job  \  ' 

Mr.  Landon.  Oh,  the  colonel  has  to  look  after  everything  under 
Heaven.  He  is  pretty  nearly  everything  from  kitchen  police  up. 
His  important  job  is  to  inspect  and  keep  inspecting  and  keep  observ- 
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ing  and  fitting  his  men  for  responsible  positions ;  but  inspecting  is  a 
big  part  of  it,  because  that  keeps  him  in  touch.  It  is  the  old  story — 
if  you  want  a  thing  done  you  nave  got  to  do  it  yourself;  you  have 
got  to  look  after  it  yourself.  It  is  about  the  same  job  as  the  head  of 
a  school.  It  is  a  case  of  following  it  up.  1  had  a  decided  feeling 
f  about  coming  back  -to  the  command  of  a  school,  feeling  that  I  might 
*  think  it  was  a  small  thing  after  having  had  command  of  a  combat 
regiment  and  training  regiment  and  so  forth,  but  when  I  got  back  to 
itl  did  not  feel  that  way  at  all,  but  was  glad  to  have  such  a  big  thing 
to  do.  Much  has  been  said  about  these  boys  that  have  won  their 
commissions  from  schools.  The  percentage  that  won  commissions 
from  the  schools  is  very  large.  I  nave  met  my  boys  in  France,  and 
I  saw  that  what  we  have  to  do  for  these  boys  is  a  big  opportunity 
and  a  big  responsibility. 

The  Chairman.  I  forgot  to  ask  vou,  Col.  Gignilliat,  when  you  were 
on  the  stand,  how  many  Culver  l>oys  graduated  and  secured  com- 
missions ? 

Mr.  Gignilltat.  Approximately  800.  You  asked  me  who  gradu- 
ated and  got  commissions  and  I  said  800.  I  mean  men  who  were 
graduates  who  had  had  two  years  or  more  training. 

Mr.  Landon.  Ours  is  a  smaller  school.  1  have  about  300  boys  in 
the  service  and  about  150  of  those  won  commissions. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  is  the  record  of  the  V.  M.  I.  boys  ? 

Mr.  Landon.  I  have  not  heard  definitely,  but  I  understood  they 
contributed  70  per  cent.  I  do  not  know  the  number  but  simply  the 
percentage. 

Mr.  Verbeck.  Mr.  Roberts,  what  about  Norwich  University? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  number  of  graduates  commissioned  was  174. 

Mr.  Verbeck.  How  many  men  who  have  attended  Norwich  in 
the  last  10  or  15  years  were  commissioned  officers  in  this  emergency? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Three  hundred  and  forty-two. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  Norwich? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Mr.  Verbeck.  Mr.  Jones,  how  many  were  commissioned  from  your 
school? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  sent  those  figures  up  to  Norwich  some  time  ago. 
We  had  500  in  the  service,  and  I  think  out  of  that  number  400  were 
commissioned;  very  close  to  80  per  cent. 

Senator  New.  Do  any  of  you  gentlemen  know  the  total  number 
of  men  that  were  commissioned  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  I  think  it  is  8,000. 

Senator  New.  Eight  thousand  who  were  commissioned  officers  ? 

Mr.  Verbeck.  Mr.  Jones,  you  made  some  investigation  of  that, 
did  vou  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  My  report  was  made  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Verbeck.  How  many  did  it  run,  about,  then  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  of  the  number  commissioned, 
but  we  were  graduating  at  that  time  about  5,000  boys  a  year. 

Senator  New.  If  you  had  8,000  you  had  2,000  more  than  West 
Point.  The  military  colleges,  aside  from  West  Point,  contributed 
2,000  more  officers  than  West  Point  did,  provided  your  figures  are 
correct. 
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Mr.  Landon.  That  is  the  number  from  the  military  schools  and 
academies.     Does  that  include  the  colleges  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Military  colleges,  such  as  Norwich,  and  the  V.  M.  I., 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Landon.  You  do  not  refer  to  Harvard  and  Yale  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  they  are  not  military  colleges. '  A 

Mr.  Gillette.  You  mean  those  schools  that  have  militarv  train- 
ing  24  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Landon.  That  did  not  include  Princeton,  Harvard,  and  Yale, 
which  graduated  men  in  the  emergency,  but  refers  to  institutions 
which  had  been  military  institutions  long  before  the  war. 

Senator  New.  You  refer  to  those  that  were  accepted  as  distinctly 
military  schools. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  colleges,  yes.  The  gentlemen  here  represent 
about  2,000  boys  in  attendance  now  in  strictly  military  training. 
Of  course,  I  am  just  guessing  at  that  figure. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  was  going  to  ask  Col.  Landon  the  shortest 
period  of  time  in  which  a  man  went  through  his  hands  and  was  sent 
to  the  front;  that  is  the  very  shortest  period  of  training  time? 

Mr.  Landon.  It  was  very  short  in  some  cases. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  short  ? 

Mr.  Landon.  There  was  a  period  there  in  August,  last  August  and 
September,  when  they  were  m  such  need  of  men  at  the  front,  such 
tremendous  need,  that  when  men  were  brought  over  into  the  regi- 
ment from  the  States,  although  theoretically  they  were  supposed  to 
stay  in  the  regiment  for  from  lour  to  six  weeks,  tney  went  out  inside 
of  a  week  or  ten  days. 

The  Chairman.  What  training  had  they  had  in  the  States  before 
they  went  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Landon.  They  were  supposed,  theoretically,  to  have  had  four 
weeks  before  they  came  over.  Many  of  the  men  did  not  have  but 
very  few  days  training  from  various  causes.  The  very  minute  they 
got  into  the  regiment  there  were  three  things  that  were  shot  at  them 
just  as  hard  as  they  could  stand  it,  gas  instruction,  bayonet  instruc- 
tion, and  some  brief  rifle  practice.  Those  three  things  were  im- 
portant and  they  did  the  hardest  kind  of  work  on  that  for  a  few  days 
anticipating  the  quick  call  that  was  going  to  be  made.  It  was  in  the 
air  and  haa  been  made  in  other  cases,  so  the  idea  was  to  give  those 
men,  just  as  fast  as  possible,  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  self  defense 
and  advancement. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Had  many  of  them  had  rifle  practice? 

Mr.  Landon.  A  good  many  of  them  had  not  had  any  rifle  practice. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  do  you  think  was  the  result  of  that 
on  the  men  ?     Was  not  that  very  costly  in  the  lives  of  those  men  ? 

Mr.  Landon.  Well,  it  was  a  terrible  thing  to  send  a  man  up  to  the 
front  with  that  insufficient  amount  of  training,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances that  seemed  to  be 

Senator  Sutherland.  Unavoidable  ?  4 

Mr.  Landon.  Unavoidable,  and  a  thing  not  to  ba  talked  about.         * 

The  Chairman.  It  is  one  of  the  penalties  we  paid  for  our  tack  of 
preparedness  ? 

Senator  New.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  things  to  be  talked  about.    * 
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Mr.  Landon.  It  was  necessary  under  all  the  circumstances. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  was  the  reason  I  brought  it  out,  as  one 
of  the  effects  of  our  absolute  lack  of  preparedness. 

Mr.  Landon.  If  those  men  had  haa  three  or  six  months  of  training 
at  any  time  in  their  lives,  prior  to  the  demand  on  them  for  service, 
they  would  have  been  more  efficient  men  for  their  own  welfare  and  for 
the  country's  welfare. 

Senator  New.  I  think  it  is  a  thing  to  be  talked  about  in  connection 
with  this  very  subject  that  we  have  under  consideration — military 
training.  It  provides  the  best  reason  in  existence  for  universal  mil- 
itarv training. 

Mr.  Landon.  It  is  a  big  argument. 

Senator  New.  It  is  the Hbiggest  argument  that  can  be  advanced  for 
it,  the  fact  that  you  took  boys  because  of  the  emergency— and  we  will 
admit  that  what  you  say  is  correct,  that  it  was  unavoidable  at  the 
time — and  sent  those  boys  to  the  front  because  you  had  to  send  them 
to  the  front,  but  without  any  military  training  whatever  other  than  a 
few  days,  perhaps,  that  you  were  able  to  give  them  over  there  in 
camps  back  of  the  line.  It  is  the  best  argument  that  can  be  ad- 
vanced for  universal  military;  training. 

Senator  Suthebland.  While  three  months  is  not  the  ideal  training 
period  by  any  means,  you  think  it  would  be  better  than  nothing. 

Mr.  Landon.  Oh,  my,  far  better  than  nothing.  Three  months,  in 
my  opinion,  would  give  the  men  good  physical  development — nothing 
necessarily  fixed,  you  know,  but  it  will  broaden  out  and  strengthen 
the  men  very  materially.  They  will  get  a  taste  of  health  and  vigor. 
They  will  get  a  development  of  carriage  that  will  be  a  benefit;  they 
will  get  some  degree  of  instruction  in  rifle  practice,  organizational 
work,  and  they  can  get  a  great  many  things  in  a  three  months'  period 
which  would  be  of  immense  value  to  them  and  the  country  at  large, 
as  soldiers.  Of  course,  your  officers  in  those  three  months  will  get 
merely  an  indication  as  to  how  they  will  be  able  to  proceed  in  securing 
further  training  as  officers,  and  so  forth;  but  the  officers  can  be  se- 
cured. The  basis  of  this  plan  is  to  foster  and  develop  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  essentially  military  colleges  and  schools. 

Senator  Suthebland.  Some  parents  have  written  to  me  in  regard 
to  this  proposal  of  military  training,  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
fearful  that  camp  life  would  lead  to  immorality  on  the  part  of  the 
boys  if  they  were  exposed  to  conditions  and  associations  with  a  large 
number  of  men,  some  of  whom  had  not  had  the  careful  home  train- 
ing, and  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  permit  laxity  of  morals.  What 
do  you  think  about  that? 

Mr.  Landon.  My  opinion  is  very  clear  on  that  point  and  it  was 
like  your  friend's.  Before  the  war  I  had  some  fear,  because  of  the 
fact  that  I  had  maintained  for  years  that  the  small  military  school 
was  somewhat  better  than  the  very  big  military  school  for  the  reason 
of  your  being  able  to  look  after  the  individual  boy  more  closely.  I  had 
a  fear  that  the  great  big  camps  would  be  demoralizing,  out  after 
service  of  about  a  year  in  Camp  McClellan,  Ala. — where  prohibition 
reigned  very  effectively — and  with  the  organized  methods  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Red  Cross,  and  so  forth,  I  was  convinced  it  aided 
the  development  of  the  moral  side,  that  side  which  of  course  has  been 
developed  in  this  war  more  than  it  ever  was  before  in  any  country 
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on  earth.  After  that  observation  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  men  were  in  an  environment  and  under 
conditions  which  made  them  better  physically  and  morally  than  lots 
and  lots  of  them  were  before,  and  that  it  greatly  increased  the  morale 
and  personnel  of  the  higher  organizations.  Of  course  you  get  some 
organizations  in  which  there  is  a  preponderance  of  foreigners  or^ 
ignorant  people.  There  was  an  organization  in  the  77th  Division  w 
that  had  about  40  or  50  of  the  Lefty  Louis  gang — but  they  made 
awful  good  fighters. 

Senator  New.  But  as  moral  agents  they  were  hardly  to  be  desired  ? 

Mr.  Landon.  I  think  they  would  hardly  have  been  worthy  of  the 
support  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  But  I  am  tak- 
ing it  in  the  average  and  I  have  considered  that  the  averages  were 
pretty  well  maintained.  I  believe  that  provision  can  be  made  on  a 
larger  scale  along  the  same  lines  as  was  attempted  in  this  Army  to 
look  after  that  side  of  it  to  a  degree  which  will  answer  the  critics  that 
yous  peak  of,  Senator  Sutherland. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  do  you  think  about  it  on  the  question 
of  the  value  to  those  men  in  learning  proper  methods  of  sanitation? 

Mr.  Landon.  It  is  a  liberal  education  for  a  good  many  of  them. 
Senator. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  a  feature  that  will  be  pressed  upon 
them  very  strongly  and  it  is  a  much  needed  feature  in  many  homes. 

Mr.  Landon.  I  think  very  often,  even  sometimes  in  a  wealthy 
home,  a  boy  comes  in  and  is  compelled  to  wash  more  than  he  was  at 
home. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
coming  here,  and  giving  us  your  views. 

(Whereupon,  at  4.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Friday,  August  29,  1919,  at  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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FRIDAY,  AUGUST  29,  1019. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2.15  o'clock 
p.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth, 
jr.,  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Sutherland,  New,  Fre- 
linghuysen,  Chamberlain,  and  Thomas. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.   CLEMENT  M.  KEYS,  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  CURTISS  AEROPLANE  &  MOTOR  CORPORATION. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  and  occupation  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Keys.  Clement  M.  Keys,  broker. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  you  were  a  broker  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  vice  president  of  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane 
&  Motor  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  interested  in  a  great  many  corporations, 
twenty-odd  of  them,  I  guess. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Your  home  is  Buffalo  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  No;  New  York,  60  Broadway. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Keys,  we  have  got  some  legislation  pending 
before  us.  I  assume  that  you  are  interested  as  a  citizen  and  from 
your  experience,  too,  in  the  policy  of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  the  support  of  an  Air  Service  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  New,  as  you  probably  know,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  seeking  to  create  a  separate  department  of  aeronautics, 
which  in  a  large  measure  will  take  over  from  the  Army  and  Navy  the 
maintenance  of  a  combatant  Air  Service.  We  will  be  glad  to  have 
your  views  on  the  proposal,  or  anything  akin  to  it. 

Mr.  Keys.  I  had  no  views  on  that  proposition  at  all  until  I  went  to 
Europe,  in  May.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Crowell  committee,  which 
went  over  to  Europe  in  May,  charged  by  Secretary  Baker  with  the 
duty  of  collecting  what  information  we  could  find  bearing  on  the 
general  aeronautical  subject.  We  were  specifically  charged  to  inves- 
tigate the  advisabliity  or  otherwise  of  a  separate  Air  Service.  We 
kdnf ted  into  that  subject  at  first,  and  then  we  found  that  it  was  really 
Fthe  heart  of  the  whole  question  in  Europe,  so  that  when  we  made  a 
report  it  became  a  very  important  part  of  that  report,  and  we  rec- 
ommended unanimously,  with  the  exception  of  some  reservations 
made  by  the  naval  representative,  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
Air  Service. 
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I  found  myself  forming  conclusions  as  I  went  alongj.  I  had  no 
particular  reason  or  business  to  have  any  particular  opinion  on  this 
particular  topic,  because  I  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  aeronautical 
industry,  except  in  one  company  in  the  manufacturing  end,  and  it 
was  more  or  less  of  a  new  line  of  thought  for  me;  so  that  my  own  con-  i 
elusions  on  the  subject  were  formed  altogether  from  what  I  observed  % 
of  the  way  the  industry  has  been  carried  on  and  the  administration 
of  the  art  as  it  was  being  carried  on  in  Europe. 

I  came  definitely  to  the  conclusion  that  an  independent  control  of 
air  service,  apart  from  the  Army  and  Navy,  was  most  necessarv.  It 
could  be  put  off  for  a  while,  perhaps,  without  much  damage,  "but  it 
could  not  be  put  off  very  long,  unless  we  proposed  to  fall  away  behind 
the  other  nations.  The  reason  for  that  is  very  clear  when  you  come 
to  analyze  what  air  service  consists  of,  as  we  nave  had  to  analyze  it 
in  business. 

Flying  is  purely  a  military  and  naval  art,  like  ordnance,  or  else  it 
is  an  art  of  broad  import  and  of  other  aspects  besides  purely  military 
and  naval.  If  we  concluded  in  this  country  that  it  was  purely  a 
military  and  naval  art,  then  it  ought  to  be  under  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  and  it  would  thrive  there  as  ordnance  thrives  under  Army  and 
Navy  control.  If  we  had  reached  that  conclusion  we  would  have 
reached  a  conclusion  entirlcy  different  from  the  conclusion  reached  in 
England,  France,  and  Italy,  which  were  the  three  countries  we 
visited.  At  first  hand,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  nation 
except  those  three,  in  Europe.  All  three  of  those  nations  are  defi- 
nitely of  the  opinion — both  the  Government  officers  that  we  inter- 
viewed— and  we  interviewed  nearly  every  man  that  knows  much 
about  aeronautics  in  England,  France,  and  Italy — are  definitely  of 
the  opinion  that  flying  is  not  a  purely  military  or  naval  art,  or  purely 
both,  but  that  it  is  an  art  with  a  commercial  aspect;  it  is  an  art  witn 
a  transportation  aspect;  and  all  three  of  those  nations  have  pretty 
nearly  committed  themselves  to  the  proposition  that  it  is  not  a 
purely  military  or  naval  art. 

These  nations  would  be  so  far  ahead  of  us  in  two  years,  if  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  flying  was  merely  a  military  or  naval  art,  that 
we  would  absolutely  never  catch  up  with  them  in  this  particular  art, 
unless  it  was  in  a  great  emergency,  and  after  very  great  effort,  as  we 
tried  to  catch  up  with  them,  and  did  catch  up  with  them. 

wSenator  New.  At  a  tremendous  expense. 

Mr.  Key3.  At  a  tremendous  expense  and  loss  of  life  and  sacrifice 
of  men. 

That  was  the  general  basis  on  which  I  reached  the  conclusion  that 
we  ought  to  at  this  time  take  steps  to  push  this  art  forward  under 
control  that  is  not  strictly  military,  strictly  naval,  or  strictly  both. 

Senator  New.  The  list  of  those  to  whom  you  talked  is  already  given 

n  this  Crowell  report,  which  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  record  of 

hese  hearings,  but  I  wish  you  would  expatiate  a  little  on  that,  and 

tell  us  something  of  the  various  people  to  whom  you  talked  over 

there,  and  give  us  something  of  their  views.  f 

Mr.  Keys.  We  talked  to  a  tremendous  number  of  people.  When 
we  got  on  the  ship,  the  first  day  out,  we  got  into  a  session  to  see  what 
we  were  going  to  do.  We  had  a  pretty  broad  instruction  from  Secre- 
tary Baker,  and  as  we  got  further  into  it,  when  we  got  into  the  sub- 
ject, we  realized  that  we  had  a  terrific  job  ahead  of  us.     So  we  split 
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the  thing  up  into  three  committees — there  was  really  only  one,  but 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  committee  was  on  organization, 
and  Mr.  Howard  Coffin  was  chairman  of  that.  The  second  committee 
was  on  commercial  development,  and  Mr.  George  H.  Houston,  of 
Wright-Martin,  was  chairman  of  that.  And  the  third  was  on  techni- 
cal End  experimental  development,  and  I  was  chairman  of  that.  I 
was  a  member  of  all  three  of  these  committees,  but  those  were  the 
three  chairmen. 

When  we  got  over  to  France  we  started  out  with  a  tremendous 
list.  I  have  a  book  containing  the  names  of  all  of  them,  of  men  to 
whom  we  could  go  for  information.  We  analyzed  that  list,  and 
segregated  them  into  groups,  and  I  took  one  list,  the  technical  men. 
I  visited  every  laboratory  in  France,  I  think,  that  did  anything 
important  during  the  war  or  is  doing  anything  important  now  in 
aerial  experimental  work  or  development,  and  I  went  also  to  the 
technical  divisions  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  trades.  Mr. 
Houston  covered  the  ground  from  the  commercial  point  of  view, 
the  question  with  the  commercial  companies,  and  Mr.  Coffin's  com- 
mittee largely  covered  the  Army  and  rJavv. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Did  you  say  Mr.  Houston  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  Yes;  Mr.  George  H.  Houston,  of  the  Wright-Martin 
Co. 

Senator  New.  You  say  there  are  quite  a  lot  of  individual  plants 
in  France  now  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  A  good  many. 

Senator  New.  Can  vou  give  us  some  notion  of  how  many  ?  "  Quite 
a  lot"  is  a  little  indefinite. 

Mr.  Keys.  We  had  a  list.  I  think  that  that  information  is  all 
compiled  in  a  sort  of  a  book,  a  copy  of  which  I  have.  We  have 
compiled  an  enormous  record,  and  it  was  all  to  be  available  for  anyone 
who  wanted  it  here. 

Senator  New.  I  was  just  seeking  to  get  a  general  idea  of  what 
the  industry  is  in  France  to-day,  in  order  that  we  may  have  the 
information  before  us  when  we  come  to  pass  upon  the  question. 

Mr.  Keys.  I  should  say  there  are  practically  20  airplane  manu- 
facturing companies  in  France,  that  either  will  or  want  to  survive, 
and  there  are  6  good  strong  companies  in  France  that  probably  will 
survive,  in  one  form  or  another. 

In  France  the  commercial  development  has  taken  a  different 
aspect  from  the  commercial  development  of  America.  While  we 
were  over  there,  the  war  was  still  going  on,  from  a  French  point  of 
view,  and  they  were  doing  some  experimental  development  work 
in  the  line  of  establishing  transportation  lines.  M.  Breguet  was  the 
head  of  the  largest  company  over  there.  He  and  M.  Bleriot  who  was 
the  head  of  the  company  by  that  name,  and  M.  Le  Blanc  and  4  or 
5  other  similar  men  m  the  industry,  had  joined  together  to  organize 
one  company  which  had  put  in  operation  various  transportation 
lines,  one  from  Paris  to  Lille,  another  one  from  Paris  to  Brussels,  and 
wanted  to  take  over  the  Paris-Strassbourg  line  just  as  soon  as  the 
military  dropped  it.  They  had  a  Paris-Strassbourg  line  which  was 
used  mostly  tor  communication  with  the  army  of  occupation,  and 
thev  hoped  to  take  that  over  and  run  it. 

Senator  New.  Tell  us  a  little  something  about  those  lines,  will  you  I 
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Mr.  Keys.  They  were  airplane  lines  between  just  two  terminals 
when  we  were  there,  because,  for  instance,  there  was  nothing  between 
Paris  and  Lille  that  was  worth  stopping  at. 

Senator  New.  Were  they  operated  for  passengers  or  mixed  passen- 
gers and  freight?  j 

Mr.  Keys.  It  was  mostly  express.    They  would  take  passengers. % 
I  wanted  to  fly  to  Lille  and  Capt.  Mustin  did  fly  to  Lille  from  Paris. 

Senator  New.  What  is  the  distance  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  Oh,  I  should  say  it  is  about  170  miles,  perhaps,  some- 
thing like  that.  From  Paris  to  Brussels — I  drove  that  in  one  day — 
and  that  is  about  200  miles  or  220  miles.  From  Paris  to  Lille  would 
be  less  than  170.     It  would  be  not  over  150. 

Senator  New.  They  were  establishing  lines  for  the  transportation 
of  light  freight  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  Light  freight;  that  is  what  they  hoped  to  make  good 
with,  light  freight. 

Another  commercial  development  in  France  which  we  came  across 
in  rather  a  striking  wav  was  that,  in  M.  Breguet's  factory,  I  observed 
a  big  ship  crated,  marked  "  French  Aviation  Mission,  Buenos  Aires/' 
and  I  asked  M.  Breguet  what  it  was,  and  he  told  me  that  the  French 
Government  right  after  the  war  had  sent  missions  to  seven  different 
countries,  supplying  the  machines,  supplying  the  aviators  in  uni- 
form, and  establishing  missions  in  those  countries  to  sell  aeroplanes 
for  the  manufacturers,  taking  orders  for  the  manufacturers,  and 
transmitting  those  orders  to  the  manufacturers,  who  then  shipped 
to  the  government  missions  of  those  different  countries. 

A  mission  was  sent  to  China,  and  I  do  not  remember  exactly 
offhand,  but  it  is  in  those  records,  there  were  seven  different  countries, 
and  those  orders  were  small  at  that  time.  They  said  they  had  sold 
14  of  these  Breguet  passenger  machines  in  South  America  through 
these  missions. 

They  had  a  mission  in  Spain  which  had  been  pretty  successful. 
They  were  trying  to  build  up  an  export  trade,  of  course,  anvwav. 
In  France,  every  dollar  of  foreign  money  that  they  get  is  very  valuable 
to  France,  and  the  government  is  really  in  partnership  with  the 
aviation  business  in  France. 

We  are  going  to  get  some  of  them  over  here  within  a  month. 
There  will  be  French  machines  imported  here,  bought  in  France  for 
practically  a  song.  I  have  heard  that  some  of  them  have  been 
bought  for  as  low  as  $50  apiece,  paying  duty  on  them  at  invoice 
prices,  and  they  will  be  sold  in  this  market  in  competition  "with 
higher  priced  machines. 

As  to  English  export  trade  in  the  salvaged  machines,  I  believe  the 
Avro — some  New  x  orkers  have  taken  the  agency  for  the  Avro. 
It  is  a  little  training  machine,  with  a  rotary  motor.    It  is  a  very 

food  little  machine,  and  I  heard  something  about  one  of  the  others, 
do  not  know  which  one  it  was,  though.  It  probably  will  be  a 
Sopwith,  one  of  the  smaller  machines.  This  agency  is  buying,  as. 
we  understand  it,  in  England  salvaged  stock,  very  similar  to  the* 
J.  N.  stock,  only  buying  it  cheaper  than  we  did,  and  bringing  it  in 
here  with  a  very  little  duty,  of  course.  I  should  imagine  that  would 
not  possibly  amount  to  more  than  a  half  million  dollars  at  most,  to 
both  countries,  France  and  England;  but  of  course  it  would  amount 
to  quite  a  bit  here  when  ona  competes  with  it. 
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In  France  I  got  a  statement  of  motors  on  hand,  which  would  be 
rather  enlightening,  I  think.  The  French  Government  had  on  hand 
49,000  serviceable  motors  of  all  types,  some  of  which,  in  June,  when 
I  was  there,  could  be  bought  at  10  per  cent,  some  could  be  bought  at 

*20,  and  some  50,  and  some  close  up — 70  per  cent.  They  were  very 
anxious  to  get  them  out  and  sell  them  abroad,  but  they  are  not 
selling  them  at  home. 

Senator  Fbelinghuysen.  Can  any  of  these  motors  be  utilized  for 
other  kinds  of  motive  power  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbelinghuysen.  Speed  boats,  and  things  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Keys.  A  low  compression  airplane  motor  can  be  very  probably 
utilized  for  motor-boat  work. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Can  the  Liberty  motor  be  used  for  that 
kind  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  The  Liberty  is  a  very  high-power  motor. 

Senator  New.  It  is  400  horsepower,  is  it  not  1 

Mr.  Keys.  It  is  400  horsepower. 

Senator  New.  Airplane  motors  are  not  as  a  rule  built  so  that  they 
can  be  utilized  for  pleasure  boats. 

Mr.  Keys.  The  Liberty  motor  is  not  a  motor-boat  motor,  at  all.  I 
am  not  a  technical  man,  but  I  know  the  distinction.  I  am  afraid  that 
we  have  wandered  from  the  subject  quite  a  bit. 

Senator  New.  Yes.    Get  back  to  it. 

Mr.  Keys.  Get  back  to  the  question  of  central  control  or  otherwise  ? 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keys.  As  I  went  into  the  thing  in  France,  I  was  not  on  the 
organization  committee  at  first.  In  other  words,  it  was  none  of  my 
business  to  find  out  how  the  French  Government  was  running  or 
wanted  to  run  aviation;  but  after  a  while  they  needed  a  little  more 
active  running  about,  so  I  went  on  that  committee  and  did  go  around 
to  some  of  the  French  Government  officials  with  that  idea  in  mind.  I 
had  been  going  to  them  on  technique,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  absolutely  had  to — France — get  at  least  the  technical  and 
production  end  of  aviation  out  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  because  if 
it  was  left  in  the  army  and  the  navy,  the  development  would  neces- 
sarily be  very  narrow,  the  development  would  be  almost  altogether 
limited  to  and  directed  by  considerations  which  were  purely  military 
and  purely  naval,  and  therefore  could  not  possibly  become  commer- 
cially self-supporting. 

Tte  keynote  of  that  situation  came  out  in  a  conversation  with 
Gen.  Duval,  who  was  the  director  general  of  aviation  in  France, 
director  of  the  aeronautical  service  in  France.  He  is  a  dyed-in-the- 
wool  military  man,  but  he  said  one  day  that  while  aviation  to-day 
is  military — "can  not  help  but  be  military  because  it  developed  during 
the  war — and  civil  aviation  must  depend  upon  what  military  aviation 
can  do  for  it,  it  will  be  a  very  short  time  when  military  aviation  must 
depend  on  civil,  because  otherwise  a  State  could  not  support  it.  In 
otner  words,  his  idea  of  aviation  is  that  it  is  so  important  a  military 
and  naval  weapon  that  it  would  have  to  be  tremendously  expen- 
sive— I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  he  or  one  of  the  other  officers  in 
France  who  estimated  that  the  expenditures  on  aviation  must  in 
course  of  time  be  greater  than  on  the  navy — if  it  is  kept  purely  as  a 
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military  and  naval  weapon,  because  if  it  is  kept  purely  that  way,  it 
must  be  supported  as  the  navy  is  now  supported. 

The  idea  that  came  out  of  that  conversation  and  which  was  de- 
veloped in  one  form  or  another  by  practically  everyone  with  whom  we 
talked,  was  that  if  in  the  course  of  a  little  while  aviation  become®  *1 
civil,  it  becomes  to  a  certain  extent  self-supporting,  and  gradually  " 
more  and  more  self-supporting,  until  in  the  long  run  the  military  ancl 
naval  organizations  01  aviation  in  a  nation  will  be  altogether  sup- 
ported by  the  civil  aviation.  In  other  words,  you  will  have  an  arm 
just  like  motor  trucks,  motor-truck  manufacturing,  or  just  like  rail- 
road car  manufacturing,  which  becomes  a  weapon  in  time  of  war, 
but  is  self-supporting  in  time  of  peace;  and  his  idea  is,  unless  it  is 
developed  that  way,  it  can  not  be  developed  at  all,  and  I  say  that  is 
pretty  obvious  when  you  come  to  size  it  up. 

Senator  New.  Not  wishing  to  break  in  on  you  particularly,  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  if  the  military  demands  for  aircraft  are  suffi- 
cient, or  if  they  are  at  all  apt  to  become  sufficient,  in  times  of  peace 
to  maintain  the  industry  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  To  maintain  an  industry  that  could  help  us  in  war  time  ? 

Senator  New.  To  maintain  an  industry  that  could  help  us  in  war 
time. 

Mr.  Keys.  Oh,  no.  It  could  not  possibly  happen,  not  in  any 
country. 

Senator  New.  And  if  left,  therefore,  at  the  mercy  of  the  demands 
of  the  military  and  naval  establishments,  the  industry  itself  will  die. 
Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  It  might  not  die,  but  it  will  be  a  pretty  anemic 
industry. 

Senator  New.  But  it  would  lapse  into  a  condition  of  inefficiency  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  It  might  not  die,  any  more  than  the  rifle  making  in- 
dustry would  die,  perhaps,  we  will  say,  if  it  were  an  industry  sup- 
Eortecl  by  Government  orders,  because  it  is  not  an  industry  supported 
y  Government  orders.  Neither  will  the  aircraft  industry  die.  It 
will  live  as  a  little  industry,  not  big. 

Senator  New.  One  that  would  not  be  sufficient  to  do  much  good 
in  time  of  emergency  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  It  would  not  be  any  good.  You  will  have  to  build  it 
from  the  ground  up,  like  you  did  in  this  case. 

Senator  New.  By  *'in  this  case'7  you  mean  as  we  did  in  the  war 
that  is  just  closed  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  In  this  war.  You  have  perhaps  not  my  perspective  on 
that,  because  I  was  in  this  war  longer  than  the  United  otates,  because 
we  were  building  for  Great  Britain.  The  war  brought  the  Curtiss  Co. 
into  existence.  The  Churchill  Street  plant  was  built  on  a  $2,000,000 
advance  from  the  British  Government  in  1915.  In  other  words,  the 
war  built  the  airplane  industry  in  this  country  from  the  ground  up. 
There  was  not  a  factory  capable  of  turning  out,  I  think,  a  hundred 
airplanes  and  motors  a  year  when  Europe  went  to  war — not  in  this 
country.     This  airplane  industry  was  absolutely  built  on  the  war. 

That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  clear,  and  if  it  had  to  be  done 
over  again,  if  we  had  a  long  era  of  peace,  why,  it  would  have  to  be 
built  over  again  unless  commercial  development  comes  up  and  makes 
every  man  a  flier  who  is  capable  of  flying. 
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Senator  New.  Now,  Mr.  Keys,  what  was  the  capacity  of  the  com- 
bined plants  of  the  country — the  country's  capacity,  say — for  pro- 
duction of  airplanes  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  This  country  ? 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keys.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  New.  It  was  considerable,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Keys.  It  was  considerable.  Curtiss  alone  had  made  a  con- 
tract to  deliver  a  hundred  a  day  of  fighters,  and  to  carry  on  the  naval 
program  and  the  training  program  at  the  same  time,  beginning  March, 
1919,  I  think.  I  would  say  that  we  were  figuring  on  a  capactiy  of 
3,000  a  month  in  our  plants  alone.  The  rest  of  the  country  was 
certainly  capable  of  that  much,  I  would  say. 

Senator  New.  A  hundred  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  3,000  a  month. 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keys.  This  country  had  plants  to  build,  I  would  say  on  a  guess, 
6,000  machines  a  month,  beginning  in  March,  1919. 

Senator  New.  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  Keys.  That  is  my  guess,  Senator.  It  is  not  statistics.  Brit- 
ain's capacity  was  4,000  a  month  at  the  close  of  the  war,  they  told  me. 

Senator  New.  It  is  the  estimate  of  a  man  who  knows  the  business. 
To  what  extent  has  that  industry  been  liquidated  now  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  Eighty  or  ninety;  somewhere  a  long  there. 

The  Chairman.  Eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  Eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  of  that  capacity  has  gone,  I 
should  think. 

Senator  New.  Has  gone  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  Yes.  That  would  leave  1,200  a  month.  It  is  over  80. 
It  is  over  90,  I  should  say.  At  90  per  cent,  that  would  leave  600  a 
month.     This  country  could  not  produce  600  a  month  at  this  time. 

Senator  New.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  could  you  tell  us  how  many  were 
produced  last  month  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Keys.  Fourteen. 

Senator  New.  Fourteen  airplanes  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  Yes.  Of  course,  all  the  plants  that  were  capable  of 
producing  were  not  producing. 

Senator  New.  They  were  all  produced  by  one  plant,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  No.  Those  figures  are  of  tne  Manufacturers  Aircraft 
Association,  which  collects  the  figures  on  airplane  production  from 
all  the  plants  of  the  country,  so  those  figures  ought  to  be  official,  and 
they  show  11  from  the  Garden  City  plant,  the  Curtis  Engineering 
Co..  and  3  from  the  Buffalo  plant. 

Senator  New.  Your  plant  at  Buffalo  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  So  they  were  all  made  by  one  concern  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  Yes. 

Senator  Thomas.  Has  the  Standard  of  New  Jersey  suspended  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  They  are,  I  believe,  out  of  business.  That  plant  has 
I  een  sold  to  the  Simmons  Bed  Co. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  What  became  of  the  Japanese  interests 
I  lere? 

Mr.  Keys.  Sold  out. 

Senator  New.  You  say  the  Standard  has  gone  out  of  business  ? 
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Mr.  Keys.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Is  it  your  intention  to  continue  the  Curtiss  plant; 
can  you  see  enough  business  ahead  to  justify  you  continuing  the 
Curtis  organization  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  We  are  goint  go  try  for  a  little  while.  We  have  lost 
$600,000  this  year  in  manufacturing  up  there.  Of  course  we  are  not 
going  to  keep  doing  that  very  long,  because  our  stockholders  would 
be  after  us  ii  we  did;  but  the  reason  for  it  is  that  we  have  not  any 
real  manufacturing  facilities  lined  up.  You  see  we  have  been  hung 
up  on  that  big  plant  there.  We  do  not  know  whether  we  own  it  or 
not,  and  we  can  not  go  out  and  provide  ourselves  with  facilities;  we 
can  not  operate  that  plant.  So  a  lot  of  those  inequalities  happen. 
I  do  not  want  to  criticize,  because  there  is  really  nothing  to  criti- 
cize, and  adjustments  have  been  going  on  as  well  as  we  could  make 
them,  but  we  have  been  handicapped  pretty  badly  this  year. 

Senator  New.  You  spoke  of  what  you  discovered  in  France,  in 
your  talk  with  Mr.  Bleriot,  about  the  efforts  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  foster  the  sale  of  French  machines  in  other  countries.  Is 
England  undertaking  anything  along  the  same  line  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  In  her  colonics,  whether  she  is  outside  or  not  I  don't 
know.  She  is  in  South  Africa,  and  in  Australia  she  is  doing  quite  a 
lot  of  development  work.  You  see  Australia  is  a  low-lying  country, 
without  railroads,  and  that  lends  itself  to  air  transportation;  and  in 
South  China  I  believe  the  industry  is  trying  to  sell  aeros  and  will 
sell  them.  They  are  pushing  forward;  but  they  confine  most  of 
their  efforts  to  the  job  of  establishing  transportation  lines.  For  in- 
stance, there  were  well  organized  lines  to  run  from  London  to  Paris, 
and  it  started  officially  the  other  day.  It  wa9  being  operated  by  the 
military  establishment  prior  to  that,  and  a  civilian  could  not  afford 
to  attempt  any  such  trips.  I  might  say  that  I  tried  to  fly  from 
London  to  Paris,  and  I  had  an  old  military  machine  and  it  broke 
down.  So  the  military  people  had  it,  and  England  was  hampered, 
just  as  France  was,  by  the  fact  that  the  war  was  still  going  on,  from 
an  English  point  of  view. 

Senator  New.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  British  are  doing  in 
Africa  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  The  Government  has  not  sent  any  agencies  there,  so 
far  as  I  know,  but  private  manufacturers  have. 

Senator  New.  I  have  seen  a  report,  which  I  believe  to  be  true, 
that  the  British  Government  now  has  three  survey  parties,  surveying 
a  line  there,  north  to  south. 

Mr.  Keys.  I  have  heard  that. 

Senator  New.  Across  the  African  continent — what  do  you  know 
about  that  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  I  heard  that  was  so,  that  they  hoped  to  establish  com- 
munication between  the  Egyptian  points  and  Cape  Colony  by  air; 
that  would  naturally  mean  the  establishment  of  stations,  probably 
150  miles  apart,  all  the  way  through.  It  would  be  quite  a  job. 
The  altitude  varies  very  much  in  there.  They  hope  to  get  an  Indian 
line,  and  they  hope  to  get  a  South  African  line,  and  they  hope  to 
get  a  South  Kussian  line,  established  this  year,  carrying  mail  mostly. 
They  realize  that  Britain's  main  hope  of  meeting  German  commercial 
competition  in  southern  Russia  is  to  get  fast  mail  service  in  there 
some  way,  because  Germany  is  next  door  and  that  is  a  big  advantage, 
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to  be  next  door  to  an  undeveloped  country,  and  the  British  have  to 
look  to  that  field;  I  was  talking  on  the  ship  coming  over  to  some  of 
the  English  commercial  men,  leaders  in  finance  and  industry  over 
there,  and  they  seemed  to  feel  that  probably  England's  best  hope 
for  the  South  Russian  market  was  in  establishing  aerial  transporta- 
tion as  a  settled  thing.  You  know  it  is  not  really  established  any- 
where yet  as  a  real  established  mail  carrier;  it  has  not  been  long 
enough  going  for  that,  but  they  hope  to  have  it  established  securely 
soon. 

Senator  New.  They  are  bending  their  energies  to  the  establish- 
ment of  that  sort  of  service  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  They  are  going  to  try  to  establish  it  to  all  the  points 
on  the  earth  that  can  be  reached  by  air  in  a  quarter  of  the  time  that 
they  can  be  reached  by  steamship  or  rail. 

Senator  New.  Well,  generally  speaking,  is  it  your  opinion,  as  an 
aircraft  manufacturer,  that  if  the  industry  in  this  country  is  left  to 
meet  only  such  demands  as  can  be  made  for  it  and  created  for  it  by  the 
Armv  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  the  outlook  for  it  is  a  pretty 
hopeless  one  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  Oh,  it  is  not  any  kind  of  an  industry.  Of  course,  I  am 
not  staying  in  it  myself.  It  does  not  look  like  the  kind  of  an  industry 
to  put  capital  into  and  I  would  not  invite  anybody  to  go  into  it. 
Of  course,  my  business  is  the  financial  end  of  it.  1  helped  save  it 
from  going  into  bankruptcy  in  1916;  that  is,  I  saved  it  lor  a  while, 
and  I  have  handled  its  financial  policies.  I  would  not  want  to  go 
into  the  business  commercially,  and  would  not  want  to  go  into  any 
airplane  industry  at  this  moment.  We  know  that  we  have  no  Gov- 
ernment military  or  naval  policy  adopted,  and  no  commercial  busi- 
ness developed.  I  think  the  commercial  business  is  the  best  end  of 
the  three,  looking  at  it  at  this  moment. 

Senator  New.  You  said  that  in  your  conversation  with  Gen. 
Duvall,  he  pointed  out  the  fact  that  in  France  the  Army  development 
was  narrow.     Would  it  not  be  equally  so  here  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  I  do  not  like  to  use  the  phrase  "narrow,"  as  that 
perhaps  sounds  critical.  The  development  in  the  Army  would  be 
along  the  lines  best  suited  to  Armv  purposes,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
use  the  term  in  a  critical  way;  and  still  it  is  narrow. 

Senator  New.  I  meant  the  question  in  that  sense. 

Mr.  Keys.  Yes;  it  would  be  along  military  lines  if  it  was  run  by 
military  people. 

Senator  New.  It  would  provide  for  nothing  else  except  purely 
the  military  machine. 

Mr.  Keys.  Well,  to  make  it  commercial,  dependent  on  what  the 
Army  could  spare  and  what  the  Navy  could  spare,  would  certainly 
result  in  dooming  that  commercial  arm  to  an  early  death. 

Senator  New.  And  that  would  leave  the  Army  itself  without  an 
agency  from  which  to  supply  its  own  needs  in  time  of  peace. 

Mr.* Keys.  It  could  help  result  in  that  way. 

Senator  New.  You  are  not  a  military  man  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  No;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  military  tactics. 

Senator  New.  And  therefore  you  do  not  want  to  discuss  the  military 
aspect  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  Another  slant  on  same  that  subject.  In  England,  Gen. 
Sykes:  the  head  of  civilian  aviation,  and  Gen.  Ellington,  head  of 
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research  and  development,  and  Gen.  Brooke-Popham,  head  of  the 
technical  division — these  three  men  at  different  times  expressed  the 
opinion,  in  interviews  with  us,  that  while  at  the  present  time  it  is 
necessary  to  have  military  men  in  charge  of  these  affairs,  because 
they  are  the  fellows  that  were  trained  during  the  war  in  it,  they  all 
expect  to  be  succeeded  by  civilians,  and  all  think  they  ought  to  be 
succeeded  by  civilians.  In  other  words,  England  regards  it  as  a 
civilian  establishment,  to  be  developed  as  a  civilian  art,  and  not  as  a 
military  or  naval  weapon. 

•  Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Has  England  any  factories  that  are  to 
furnish  her  military  and  naval  departments  entirely  with  equip- 
ment ?     Is  she  supporting  any  factories  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Keys.  Just  to  furnish  that? 

Senator  Frei  inghuysen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keys.  Of  course  she  developed  nearly  all  the  factories  just  for 
that  purpose  during  the  war. 

Senator  Fret. inghuysen.  Is  she  continuing? 

Mr.  Keys.  She  is  taking  care  of  them,  but  that  will  gradually 
disappear,  and  they  will  be  urged  to  develop  commercial  lines,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are  developing  some  commercial  lines. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Suppose  we  have  an  establishment,  an 
Army  organization,  calling  for  a  personnel  of  probably  23,000  men 
and  about  2,000  officers.  I  think  that  was  approximately  the  size 
of  the  plan,  was  it  not,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Calling  for  practically  2,000  planes  a 
year,  2,000  planes  to  take  care  of  the  wastage.  Now,  what  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  supply  the  Army  with  the  equipment  of  2,000  planes 
a  year  for  our  war  establishment  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  Very  little;  very  little  plant.  You  mean  what  kind 
of  an  industry  is  necessary  ?  A  very  small  industry,  I  would  say. 
That  would  be  half  a  month's  capacity,  two  weeks'  capacity  for  tie 
English,  would  it  not?  Yes;  just  two  weeks'  capacity"  for  the 
English  during  the  war.  It  would  be  probably  10  days'  capacity 
for  our  war  machine,  as  we  had  it  in  the  war;  an  industry  about  a 
third  as  big  again  as  the  present  industry  liquidated  down  would 
take  care  of  that  and  would  not  grow  fat  on  it;  just  get  by  with  it. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  WeB,  would  it  be  necessary  for  us  to 
continue  the  experimental  work  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  develop- 
ments of  the  airplanes  and  the  engines,  and  then  get  a  factory  together 
into  production  immediately  if  the  tvpe  had  been  determined  upon  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  You  mean  a  technical  division  under  Army  and  Navy  ? 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keys.  If  you  are  asking  for  my  opinion,  a  technical  division 
controlled  by  the  Army  or  Navy  would  be  a  little  weak  and  no  tech- 
nical division  at  all.  The  weakness  of  the  American  air  program 
throughout  this  war  unquestionably  centered  on  the  technical  divi- 
sion. In  other  words,  you  can  not  create  a  technical  division  big 
enough  really  to  handle  a  great  big  trade  over  night  from  a  very 
small  technical  division. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Suppose  a  technical  division  or  a  com- 
mercial industry  established,  either  one  running  continuously,  had 
developed  a  plane  and  an  engine  which  was  supposed  to  be  apace 
with  modern  ideas.     Now,  they  had  the  model;  tney  had  ma^de  the 
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tests;  they  may  want  to  utilize  that  plane  for  defense  or  offensive 

Eurposes.  They  have  got  that  one  model,  and  they  want  a  supply, 
low  long  will  it  take  to  get  it? 

Mr.  Keys.  To  get  that  plane  into  operation? 

Senator  Frelinghdysen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keys.  You  are  assuming  complete  working  drawings  checked 
against  the  job,  ready  to  put  into  a  factory  and  get  them  out.  We 
gave  complete  working  drawings  on  the  H.  S.-l,  which  was  the  Navy 
type  that  was  built  lareelv  and  shipped  abroad.  We  got  complete 
working  drawings  on  the  H.  S.-l  to  the  factory  that  was  going  to 
make  it,  besides  ourselves,  in,  I  think,  February,  1918,  and  the  first 
ships  came  out  of  those  factories  probably  four  months  later.  There 
was  that  gap. 

Senator  J  relinghuysen.  In  other  words,  it  took  four  months  to 
get  that  out  after  the  factory  got  the  drawings  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  Yes.  But  do  not  imagine  that  you  are  going  to  have 
a  shop  full  of  working  drawings  and  designs  to  start  manufacture, 
because  you  are  not  going  to  have  them.  I  do  not  suppose  there  are 
two  complete  sets  of  working  drawings  for  any  airplane  in  this 
country  to-day. 

Senator  Thomas.  What  has  become  of  them  ?  , 

Mr.  Keys.  They  do  not  make  them;  they  don't  need  to  make 
them. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  was  about  all  we  could  find  when  we  made 
our  tour.     They  were  changing  them  every  minute  of  every  hour. 

Mr.  Keys,  iou  do  not  have  them  in  a  pigeonhole,  as  you  might 
for  a  thing  like  this  [indicating  ink  bottle]  where  you  can  go  ahead 
and  cast  it  from  a  mold. 

Senator  Fret.inghuysen.  Now,  this  committee  has  got  to  deter- 
mine what  kind  of  establishment  we  are  going  to  have  in  air  service, 
and  what  I  want  to  know  before  I  vote  on  it  is  the  best  practical 
plan  for  America  or  for  the  United  States  to  adopt,  so  that  we  can 
at  least  have  a  fair  fighting  force  ready  at  any  time,  so  that  we  will 
not  duplicate  the  horrible  fiasco  of  the  Bristol  fighter,  the  bad  delay, 
and  the  other  regrettable  incidents  that  constituted  our  policy  dur- 
ing the  war.  Now,  what  do  you  think  is  the  best  plan  to  use  in 
order  to  provide  the  War  Department  with  the  necessary  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  In  my  judgment  a  modification  of  the  English  system, 
auite  a  radical  modification  of  the  English  system,  would  produce 
tne  best  results  for  us.  Evidently  it  would  be  the  English  system. 
The  technique,  the  technical  division,  which  has  the  job  of  watching 
the  world  to  see  what  comes  out  and  adopting  whatever  is  best  ana 
working  it  out  into  practice  in  our  country.  That  is  the  job  of  the 
technical  division. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  And  you  do  not  believe  the  War  Depart- 
ment should  run  that  technical  division  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  No;  it  could  not  do  it;  it  can  not  do  anything  but  run 
a  comparatively  inefficient  technical  division. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  It  is  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Keys.  Well,  it  is  doing  it.  It  means,  of  course,  that  it  is  not 
a  competent  technical  division  to  dominate  the  whole  trade.  It  is 
not  being  done.  You  will  find  in  the  technical  division  men  who  will 
admit  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  three  or  four  or  five  Army  engi- 
neers who  are  equal  to  or  better  than  the  aeronautical  brains  of  the 
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rest  of  the  world.  Your  technical  division  certainly  should  not*  be 
under  the  Army  or  Navy.  France  and  England  and.  Italy  we  found 
unanimous  on  that,  and  the  technical  division  is  the  heart  of  the 
whole  problem,  just  as  it  was  the  heart  of  your  failure  in  1917  and 
1918. 

Production  should  certainly  not  be  under  the  Army  and  Navy. 
It  is  quite  unthinkable  that  an  Army  or  Navy  officer,  no  matter  how 
capable  he  is,  like  Admiral  Taylor,  for  instance,  head  of  Construction 
and  Repair  and  one  of  the  most  capable  business  men  I  have  ever 
met — but  it  is  unthinkable  that  he  can  reach  out  with  his  left  hand — 
because  he  is  running  the  construction  of  battle  ships  and  cruisers 
and  everything  else — it  is  unthinkable  that  he  can  reach  out  and 
attend  to  the  construction  and  repair  of  aeronautical  craft  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  doing  these  other  things;  attend  to  aeronautics 
simply  as  a  side  issue.  Aeronautics  is  not  analogous  to  building  a 
cruiser.  I  think  this  is  the  only  country  that  has  even  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  Certainly  England  and  France  and  Italy  have  made 
up  their  minds  that  the  placing  of  orders  and  the  supervision  of  con- 
struction and  the  keeping  of  an  industry  up  to  a  point  where  it  can 
meet  the  demands  should  not  be  in  the  nands  of  the  Army  or  Navy. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Has  not  the  Army  developed  the  La 
Pere — what  is  it,  a  pursuit  plane? 

Mr.  Keys.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Is  it  not  an  up-to-date  pursuit  plane, 
is  it  not  modern,  can  it  not  be  utilized? 

Mr.  Keys.  The  La  Pere  is  a  Liberty  motor  job.  There  are  four  or 
five  or  six  machines 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  How  about  the  Martin? 

Mr.  Keys.  The  Martin  bomber? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  Mr.  Keys  to  tell  something  more 
about  the  La  Pere. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Yes;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  him. 

Mr.  Keys.  It  is  a  big  single  motor  machine.  In  evolutions  in  a 
fight  there  are  three  or  four  American  built  machines,  whose  names 
you  know — such  as  the  Thomas  Morse,  scout,  and  the  Learning,  and 
the  S.  E.  5 — that  would  fly  rings  around  the  La  Pere,  because  it  has 
a  big  Liberty  motor.  It  is  not  a  plane  that  is  good  for  fighting.  It 
is  not  feasible  to  build  fighting  planes  around  a  motor  that  is  not 
adapted  to  a  fighting  machine. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  speaking  of  technique  and  production. 

Mr.  Keys.  Technique  and  production  unquestionably  should  not 
be  under  the  Army  and  Navy  if  you  want  results,  and  ii  you  want  to 
have  a  machine  that  can  be  speeded  up  to  be  a  much  bigger  producer 
than  it  normally  is. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Is  that  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  new 
art  and  therefore  it  must  be  developed  along  commercial  lines,  or  is 
it  because  the  Army  will  probably  be  restricted  to  their  own  conceit 
of  invention  and  development  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are 
not  trained  men  or  practiced  in  the  kind  of  business  that  produces 
large  results.  They  are  not  a  producing  function — the  Army  and 
Navy  are  consuming  elements. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  The  Army  in  their  arsenals  have  devel- 
oped and  produced  one  of  the  best  rifles  that  has  ever  been  utilized — 
the  Springfield  rifle. 
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Mr.  Keys.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  They  have  designed  modern  armaments, 
large  guns;  they  have  designed  other  equipment,  and  the  Navy  have 
buut  battleships.    Now,  that  requires  technical  experience. 
^    Mr.  Keys.  They  have  it. 
■     Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Well,  can  not  they  develop  it  also  along 
the  line  of  other  sciences  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  you  wanted  one  airplane 
designed,  which  would  be  a  standard  for  10  years  or  15  or  20  years, 
as  the  case  may  be,  that  the  Army  or  Navy  could  easily  handle  both 
the  technique  and  the  production;  but  here  you  are  in  a  game  that 
changes  every  6  months;  it  does  not  change  only  once  in  10  or  20 
years. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Why  can  they  not  keep  up  with  it  the  same 
as  anybody  else  ? 

Mrl  Keys.  Because  that  progress  is  kept  up  not  by  following  but 
by  leading. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Well,  they  think  they  have  been  leading  in 
other  lines  of  production  and  development  ? 
Mr.  Keys.  Have  they? 
I         Senator  Sutherland.  They  think  thev  have  been  leading  in  other 
I      lines  of  production  and  development.    Why  would  they  be  limited 
so  that  tney  could  not  lead  in  this  particular  line  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  Because  this  is  a  trade  where  we  say  there  are  50  design- 
ers in  the  country,  and  every  one  of  them  knows  that  the  ultimate 
thing  has  not  been  reached.  Every  one  of  them  is  reaching  out 
ahead  and  is  not  trying  to  follow  somebody  else  who  had  invented 
something,  but  is  trying  to  reach  ahead  of  Kim.  Now,  if  you  have  a 
technical  division  of  the  Army  with,  say,  5  men  in  it,  they  would  have 
just  one-tenth  of  the  chance  tne  trade  would  have  to  invent  something 
1      that  was  best,  would  they  not  ? 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  It  depends  upon  the  personnel. 
Mr.   Keys.  Yes.    But  you   could  not  possibly  get   them  into 
uniform  and  keep  them  under  control. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  We  might  be  recruiting  those  men  from 
outside  sources  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Keys.  Well,  it  would  sound  like  rather  a  counsel  of  filling  in, 
rather  than  a  counsel  of  perfection,  to  undertake  to  run  a  division 
that  way,  would  it  not  ? 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Of  course,  size  would  give  a  large  number 
of  men  and  a  better  chance,  but  the  Army  or  Navy  could  possibly 
enlarge  their  force  if  they  were  working  on  that,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  limited  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Keys.  I  will  tell  you  how  England  does  it.     You  may  find  this 

interesting,  because  I  think  it  answers  your  question.    England  has 

her  technical  division,  headed  by  Gen.  Brooke  Popham.     He  thinks 

he  will  be  succeeded  by  a  civilian.    Then  they  have  a  big  factory  at 

.    Farnsborough,   with    about   3,000   men,   wHich   has    experimental 

m  motors  and  planes,  and  that  handles  all  the  technical  research  and 

w  testing  and  experimental  work  practically  of  the  Nation  at  the 

present  time,  because  it  has  a  laboratory,  which  any  engineer  living 

id  Birmingham,  for  instance,  who  thinks  he  has  discovered  something 

can  go  to;  that  is,  he  can  go  to  the  technical  division,  and  if  the 

technical  division  approves  it,  he  can  then  take  it  to  Farnsborough, 

and  they  will  test  it. 
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I  was  there,  and  saw  about  20  machines  equipped  for  aerodynamic 
experiments.  The  Government  idea  is  to  maKe  a  sort  of  center 
through  which  ideas  will  flow,  and  in  which  engineers  who  have  not 
the  money  or  plants  can  have  their  ideas  carried  out,  if  they  are 
deemed  worthy,  and  so  they  have  made  a  tachnical  division  which 
is  civilian,  strictly  civilian.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  a  uniform  in  there. 
And  it  is  in  touch  at  all  points  with  the  trade  here,  in  the  United 
States,  and  with  the  development  in  France  and  other  countries. 
And  so  is  gathered  in  this  laboratory  in  England  all  the  technical 
information  that  is  developed  from  time  to  tune.  Now,  they  have 
wind  tunnels,  three  of  them  only,  because  other  people  have  their 
own  wind  tunnels;  but  when  it  comes  to  building  a  great  big  wind 
tunnel  the  English  technical  division  is  going  to  build  it,  because  it 
is  so  expensive,  and  it  will  be  available  for  everybody  in  England, 
at  what  they  figure  to  be  cost.  And  in  the  same  way,  when  it  comes 
to  developing  water  types,  they  have  a  little  naval  station  at  the 
island  of  Gram,  and  any  man  that  wants  to  develop  a  pleasure  boat 
can,  through  the  London  office,  go  down  there  and  have  it  tested, 
have  the  curves  worked  out  and  the  wings  figured  out,  and  that  sort 
of  thing. 

I  will  tell  you  where  they  draw  thfc  line.  They  do  practically  all 
the  technical  work  that  is  asked  of  them  by  civilians,  aviation,  and 
industrial  aviation,  and  military  aviation,  and  naval  aviation,  except 
they  reached,  some  two  years  ago,  the  definite  conclusion  that  they 
would  never  design  an  airplane.     They  have  no  department  of  com- 

}>lete  design,  and  they  have  no  power  to  design  complete  airplanes, 
or  the  reason  that  when  they  were  doing  that  they  found  it  shut  off 
private  initiative,  for  the  reason  that  if  this  Government  technical 
division  is  designing  a  ship,  and  the  Government  production  division 
is  going  to  produce  it,  where  does  the  individual  designer  come  in  ? 
He  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  every  way.  The  S.  E.  5  was  the  last 
airplane  the  department  of  design  in  England  designed,  and  we  got 
their  S.  E.  5  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  1  guess. 

In  France  they  had  the  same  experience.  When  the  Fokker  came 
over  it  cleaned  up  the  French  machines,  and  immediately  a  cry  went 
up  to  design  a  machine  to  meet  the  Fokker.  The  Government  made 
the  mistake  then  of  allowing  Col.  Dorand,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
technical  division,  to  design  a  machine  himself,  and  for  nine  months 
no  machine  came  forward,  because  Col.  Dorand's  machine  did  not 
quite  meet  the  bill.  If  every  designer  in  France  had  felt  he  had  had 
an  equal  chance  with  Col.  Dorand  there  would  have  been  50  designs, 
and  one  of  them  would  have  met  the  Fokker. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  it  is  the  experience  of  those  two  nations — and 
they  did  everything  very  openly;  they  opened  up  everything  to  me 
with  no  reserve  there  at  all,  nothing  was  behind  closed  doors;  and  so 
I  can  speak  very  frankly;  I  saw  every  experiment  I  wanted  to  see 
in  those  two  laboratories — and  so  I  say  the  experience  of  those  two 
nations  is  that  when  \"ou  narrow  down  your  technical  division  and 
make  it  purely  a  government  function  you  run  a  grave  risk  of  falling 
behind,  and  if  we  do  that  we  will  certainly  fall  behind  England  anil 
France.  England  and  France  made  that  same  mistake.  So  no 
other  nation  is  to-day  designing  airplanes.  We  are,  I  think — I  don't 
know.  The  Le  Pere  was  not  designed  bv  the  Dayton  laboratory;  it 
was  designed  by  Capt.  Le  Pere,  of  the  French  Army.    I  think*  the 
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Fisher  Body  firm  built  it.  The  Thomas  Morse  scout  was  privately 
designed  and  built.  The  Learning  was  privately  designed  and  built. 
Then  the  name  of  our  own  fast  machine  is — I  really  forget  the  name — 
bat  it  was  privately  designed. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  What  happened  to  the  little  Vought 
training  plane?  -s 

Mr.  Keys.  The  Vought  training  plane  probably  won  the  New  York 
race  the  other  day.  She  was  a  training  plane,  a  very  good  one.  All 
those  are  privately  designed  and  built.  I  have  not  heard  of  the 
Government — I  don't  know  whether  the  Government  designs 
airplanes 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Of  course  we  all  know  that  during  the 
war  we  were  paralyzed  as  far  as  our  construction  was  concerned. 
What  is  our  situation  to-day  compared  with  England  and  France  1 

Mr.  Keys.  If  the  war  broke  out  to-morrow? 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keys.  I  think  we  would  swing  back  about  as  quickly  as  they 
could.  A  great  many  of  their  factories  have  gone  into  other  business, 
such  as  making  furniture.  Our  big  factory  is  full  of  storage  that  you 
can  take  out  and  burn  and  clear  it  out  in  a  month,  if  you  were  going  to 
do  it  that  way,  and  if  you  were  not  going  to  do  it  that  way  vou  could 
clean  it  out  in  four  months.  Then  there  is  the  Dayton  Wright  and 
the  Fisher  Body  can  swing  back  again  probably  as  quick  as  England. 
But  a  year  or  two  from  now  there  is  noDody  in  Dayton  that  can  build 
an  airplane  or  cares  about  it,  and  England  will  have 

Senator  Thomas.  We  still  have  Col.  Deeds  there,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  Keys.  He  is  out  there,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Your  discussion  of  the  technical  work  being 
largely  done  by  civilians  is  very  interesting.  It  does  not  apply  merely 
to  airplanes,  but  if  you  go  through  the  most  improved  weapons  being 
used  by  our  Army  to-day  you  will  find  in  most  instances  that  civilians 
have  made  the  improvements.  For  instance,  this  man  Browning  who 
invented  the  automatic  pistol  and  the  rifle  and  the  Browning  machine 
gun  was  a  civilian  working  for  concerns,  and  the  Vickers  company  is 
a  civilian  outfit.  They  made  the  Vickers  machine.  And  Gatling, 
the  original  inventor  of  the  most  wonderful  machine  gun,  was  a 
civilian;  and  Lake,  who  invented  the  submarine,  is  a  civilian.  Our 
Springfield  rifle  is  merely  an  adaptation  and  improvement  of  the 
I&ag-Jorgesen  in  many  ways.  There  is  no  particular  new  part  about 
it.  The  last  improvement  on  the  Springfield  rifle,  which  I  think  will 
be  made  public  some  time — it  has  already  been  approved — turns  out 
to  be  the  result  of  a  civilian's  initiative.  The  only  weapon  that  I 
know  of  that  is  conspicuous  for  its  value  which  was  made  by  a  member 
of  the  military  establishment — of  course  my  information  is  not  at  all 
complete — is  the  Lewis  machine  gun,  and  it  is  the  one  gun  that  the 
Government  would  not  take. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  I  guess  you  have  demolished  my  argu- 
ment, but  the  disappearing  gun  carriage  was  designed  by  Gen. 
Crozier,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes,  I  understand  that;  and  when  Gen.  Coe  was 
on  the  stand  he  said  that  there  was  no  longer  any  discussion  as  to  the 
disappearing  gun,  because  they  had  decided  not  to  use  it. 

Senator  Thomas.  But  you  must  remember  that  there  are  valuable 
contributions  made  by  Army  officers. 

13140a— 19— ft  9 2 
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The  Chairman.  Oh  yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Of  course  we  know  there  are  hundreds  of 
inventions  alone  all  lines  that  are  being  urged  upon  the  department 
by  civilians,  and  I  apprehend  that  will  continue. 

Mr.  Keys.  They  would  not  have  the  same  hearing;  they  would  not   j 
get  the  same  hearing.  \ 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes ;  I  think  it  has  been  difficult  at  times 
for  them  to  break  through  and  get  proper  consideration  of  a  new  idea. 

Mr.  Keys.  I  think  that  is  so.  It  is  a  pretty  difficult  thing  to  get  a 
military  man  to  believe  that  when  it  comes  to  improving  a  rifle  some 
man  out  in  Milwaukee,  for  instance,  knows  more  about  it  than  the 
arsenals  of  the  Government,  and  it  would  be  a  rather  strange  thing 
if  that  were  not  so — if  there  were  not  more  improvements  in  rifles 
suggested  by  the  Army  than  anybody  else.  The  same  way  in 
improvements  in  torpedo  boats  and  experiments  along  that  line — it 
would  be  strange  if  there  were  not  more  improvements  suggested  by 
naval  men  than  by  anybody  else.  But  wnen  it  comes  to  aircraft 
you  are  not  dealing  with  rifles  or  torpedo  boats,  you  are  dealing  with 
things  that  have  been  developed  by  civilians  and  designed  ana  built 
and  operated  by  civilians. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  You  had  considerable  experience  with 
the  purchasing  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  during  the  war.  Do 
you  oelieve  that  better  results  could  be  accomplished  under  unified 
control  and  purchasing  rather  than  by  separate  control  and  purchas- 
ing by  the  Army  and  Navy  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  I  should  say  so.  That  depends  so  much  on  the  person- 
ality of  the  men  you  meet  that  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  answer  in  a 
general  way,  to  give  any  rule  about  it. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  I  mean  would  there  be  more  efficiency, 
would  there  be  economy  by  having  one  aeronautic  department  or 
branch  buying  equipment  tnan  having  two  separate  military  organ- 
izations buying  it  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  1  should  think  so. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Upon  what  do  you  base  your  con- 
clusion ? 

Mr.  Keys.  On  one  inspection  system,  for  instance.  Inspection  is  a 
very  expensive  proposition,  and  not  only  is  it  a  very  expensive  propo- 
sition but  a  very  destructive  proposition  to  the  production.  One  in- 
spection system  headed  by  competent  men  and  permanently  fitted  up, 
really  a  permanent  organization  or  the  nucleus  o  a  permanent 
organization,  would  have  been  of  tremendous  assistance  in  getting 
out  production  during  the  last  war.  You  see  that  is  one  factor.  The 
lack  of  competition  between  the  branches  is  another  thing.  England 
found  that  that  would  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  her.  In  fact 
it  was  competition  between  the  army  and  navy  that  really  drew  her 
first  to  the  single  air  service.  Here  we  do  not  have  so  much  of  it, 
although  we  had  competition  to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  any  disposition  in  England  amongst 
the  people  in  authority  to  give  up  that  sort  of  air  service  ?  \ 

Mr.  Keys.  In  operation,  yes.  I  would  say  that  the  English  ran 
their  operations  too  close  together.  They  did  not  really  combine, 
but  they  ran  them  too  close  together.  And  in  operations  I  think  the 
majority  of  opinion  in  the  English  service  would  be  toward  navy 
operations  under  the  navy  and  army  operations  under  the  army, 
even  in  time  of  peace. 
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Senator  Frf/linghuysen.  What  do  you  mean  by  operations  ? 
Mr.  Keys.  The  operation  of  the  ship  after  it  is  delivered  to  the 
army  or  navy,  the  tactical  use  of  airplanes  and  motors. 
Senator  Frelinghuysen.  They  are  doing  it  there  on  training  ? 
^    Mr.  Keys.  So  far  as  operations  ■  is  concerned,  I  think  there  is 
Bdecided  sentiment  in  favor  of  having  the  army  and  navy  operate  the 
r   army  and  navy  air  fleet  separately  and  independently.     So  far  as 
manufacturing  and  technic  are  concerned,  we  did  not  find  a  question 
anywhere  but  that  that  ought  to  be  centralized.     So  far  as  training 
is  concerned,  we  found  a  split  opinion.     In  France  and  Italy  ana 
England  it  was  about  the  same.     There  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  that 
as  time  went  dn  a  large  part  of  the  training  would  be  under  a  central 
air  service,  because  it  would  be  uniform  for  the  post  office,  forest 
survey,  and  coast  guard  work  (that  is  the  anti-smuggling  work)  and 
Army  and  Navy  and  civilian. 

THe  same  kind  of  training  would  be  required  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  it  seems  as  if  training  might  work  out  up  to  that  point  better 
under  one  head.  Beyond  that  you  come  into  highly  specialized 
training,  and  in  England  particularly  they  are  paying  great  attention 
to  the  proper  method  of  getting  people  out  of  this  general  reservoir, 
of  well-trained  pilots  into  this  special  reservoir  of  navy-trained 
!"  pilots,  and  then  getting  people  out  of  this  general  reservoir  into  this 
I  special  reservoir  of  army  -trained  pilots,  and  then  into  this  trans- 
continental mail-pilots  reservoir,  and  then  into  coast-survey  pilots, 
and  so  on.  On  the  training  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  I 
would  say  that  probably  you  will  find  that  the  opinions  of  the  army 
and  the  navy  men  themselves  are  the  best  opinions  you  can  get  on 
who  should  carry  on  the  training,  on  whether  the  entire  training  of  a 
navy  pilot  from  the  ground  up  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  navy, 
whether  the  entire  training  of  the  army  pilot  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  army.  In  England  I  think  at  the  present  time  it  is  under  the 
I    central  service, 

'       The  Chairman.  The  Royal  Air  Force? 
Mr.  Keys.  The  Royal  Air  Force. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  know  what  they  are  spending  over 
there  in  their  air  program  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  It  is  pretty  high;  I  think  according  to  the  figures  I  saw 
in  April,  it  is  over  $300,000,000;  but  I  do  not  know  what  that  includes. 
Senator  Sutherland.  There  was  a  statement  that  that  was  for  the 
purpose  ol  paying  on  old  contracts. 

Mr.  Keys.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  for.  I  should  imagine  only  on 
stuff  delivered  this  year. 

Senator  Sutherland.  No;  $225,000,000  of  it  is  to  be  devoted  to 
commercial  aeronautics  and  the  balance  of  it  to  military  machines. 
It  totals  $330,000,000. 

Mr.  Keys.  I  ao  not  know  how  their  budgets  are  made  up.     Here 

when  you  get  an  appropriation  for  military  aeronautics,  for  instance. 

.it  does  not  include  tne  pav  of  any  personnel  except  civilian  personnel, 

kmd  in  England  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  case  or  not.     You 

^would  have  to  put  them  side  by  side  before  you  could  tell  how  those 

figures  are  made  up.     I  have  not  analyzed  either  of  them.     In  Eng- 

lac  1  there  is  one  big  item  and  in  France  the  same  way,  that  they  are 

King  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  on.  and  that  is  flying  fields.     France 
f  an  idea.     One.of  the  fellows  I  talked  to  took  a  map  of  France  on 
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the  wall  and  drew  a  sort  of  ribbon  around  the  eastern  boundary  and 
indicated  with  lead  pencil  various  points,  good  little  commercial 
cities,  and  said  ultimately  if  this  thing  developed  in  a  commercial 
way  they  would  have  thousands  of  pilots  who  will  know  their  wav 
over  here  in  the  dark,  know  their  way  anywhere  in  that  zone.  All 
those  fields  will  be  uniform,  so  that  a  man  can  learn  to  fly  in  the  A 
dark,  and  they  will  all  be  marked  with  signs  at  night,  as  well  as  in  the 
daytime.  So  France  will  have  an  army  of  civilian  pilots,  probably, 
wlio  will  know  every  foot  of  that  country  at  all  times.  So  that  in 
case  of  war  they  will  have  an  army  of  men  on  whom  to  draw  for 
military  aviation,  who  could  be  trained  much  more  quickly,  of 
course,  than  you  could  take  boys  out  of  college  and  train  them- 
trained,  I  mean,  for  military  and  naval  operations.  That  idea  could 
not  possibly  work  out  under  the  army  and  the  navy,  could  it  ?  It 
would  seem  impossible. 

Gen.  DuvaFs  idea,  and  I  think  the  idea  of  all  the  English,  is  that 
that  work  must  be  commercial  as  far  as  possible,  not  under  the 
Government  at  all.  Trained  pilots,  the  establishment  of  the  fields, 
and  those  tremendous  overhead  expenses  like  laying  out  railroads 
in  this  country,  must  be  governmental,  but  the  idea  is  that  commercial 
people  would  establish  these  lines  between  these  commercial  points 
and  see  what  would  come  of  it.  If  it  was  not  altogether  self-sup- 
porting it  would  be  partly  so,  and  their  idea  is  that  in  some  ways 
like  tnat,  with  a  broadminded  Government  organization  behind 
them,  commercial  aviation  would  come  up  and  do  the  trick  itself, 
and  ultimately  instead  of  having  $300,000,000  a  year  to  spend  pn 
military  and  naval  aviation  England  might  have  only  $10,000?OOO, 
the  rest  of  it  being  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  people  engaged 
in  it  commercially.  And  the  nation  that  succeeds  in  getting  away 
with  it  is  the  nation  that  is  going  to  have  the  enormous  reserve  of 
aviators  and  established  routes  and  fields  throughout  the  country. 
That  is  the  line  on  which  those  nations  are  proceeding.  Maybe  we 
are  so  far  away  we  do  not  need  to  do  it. 

Senator  New.  That  has  been  the  idea  on  which  we  have  been 
proceeding  up  to  this  time,  that  we  are  so  far  away  that  we  do  not 
need  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Keys.  Yes. 

Senator  Thomas.  Were  you  able  to  learn  or  did  you  try  to  learn 
anything  over  there  regarding  the  acticities  of  Japan  in  aviation  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  We  did  not  touch  Japan  at  all.  We  never  met  any 
signs  of  commercial  activity  in  Europe  or  here. 

Senator  Thomas.  Of  course  you  know  that  Japanese  capital  was 
behind  the  Standard  Co. 

Mr.  Keys.  Yes. 

Senator  Thomas.  There  has  alwa}rs  been  a  suspicion  on  the  rar^ 
of  some  of  us  that  it  had  in  view  Japanese  aviation  ultimately. 

Mr.  Keys.  1  had  formed  the  same  idea,  and  1  got  it  in  a  practical 
way.  When  I  came  down  here  at  the  request  of  the  Government  to 
bid  on  J.  N.,  and  Standards,  there  was  only  one  other  bidder  on  a,  , 
block  of  that  stuff,  and  that  was  the  Standard  people,  they  being  * 
willing  to  take  the  Standards  provided  they  could  get  1£  Curtias 
motors  with  each  Standard  plane.  I  did  not  like  the  looks  of  that 
because  I  thought  what  they  wanted  was  the  Curtiss  motor  to  ta.ke 
possibly  to  Japan  and  build  something  around  it  and  take  the  South 
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China  market  and  the  Philippine  market — which  should  naturally 
be  ours — and  the  Japanese  market.  So  I  said,  "All  right,  I  guess 
I  will  bid" for  the  Standards  myself,"  and  I  did,  and  I  got  tnem. 
That  was  a  practical  thing.  We  always  have  an  opinion  about  the 
Japanese  that  they  are  shrewd  and  quick. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Yes;  thev  are  smart. 

(Senator  Frelinghuysen  made  a  further  statement  which  was  not 
reported,  and  informal  conversation  which  was  not  reported  fol- 
lowed.) 

Mr,  Keys  (continuing).  This  industry  in  this  country  is  pretty 
small.  The  Curtiss  Co.  shipped  during  the  war  from  August,  1914, 
up  to  the  present  time,  $87,000,000  worth  of  stuff  to  the  warring 
countries.  I  guess  that  must  be  well  over  50  per  cent  of  the  industry; 
probably  close  up  to  70.  And  we  have  the  largest  interest  in  watch- 
ing this  trade  as  a  trade,  but  I  must  say  that  we  are  losing  interest  in 
it  very  rapidly  at  the  present  time.  I  know  I  am  trying  to  get  out; 
I  am  trying  for  the  third  time  to  get  out. 

If  I  could  be  of  any  service  to  you  I  would  be  glad  to  come  down 
here  at  any  time. 

I  can  say  to  you  that  we  wrote  to  and  visited  all  of  these  industries 
and  got  their  positions  and  we  have  that  on  record.  We  did  not 
publish  any  of  the  interviews  we  had,  although  we  had  them  taken 
down,  because  most  of  them  were  with  Army  and  Navy  officers,  and 
even  the  private  individuals  do  not  want  to  be  quoted.  If  any  of  you 
gentlemen  want  to  see  any  of  those  interviews  they  are  no  doubt 
available  to  you  at  any  time,  and  if  you  will  ask  for  them  I  will  send 
them  to  you. 

Senator  New.  I  wish  you  would.  I  think  it  would  be  very  inter- 
esting and  useful  for  us  to  have  those  interviews. 

Mr.  Keys.  For  instance,  there  is  Gen.  Ellington  and  Gen.  Sykes 
and  Gen.  Duval  and  others. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  H.  WALKER,  PROFESSOR  OF 
CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  AT  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  IN- 
STITUTE OF  TECHNOLOGY,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Walker,  what  was  your  service  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  manufacture  of  poison  gas  and 
smoke  material,  and  filling  the  same  into  shells,  bombs,  and  hand 
grenades. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  stationed  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  was  stationed  at  Edgewood,  Md.,  a  small  town 
20  miles  out  of  Baltimore,  as  commanding  officer  of  Edgewood 
Arsenal. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  develop  the  Edgewood  Arsenal  ? 

rfr.  Walker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  course  of  its  construction,  and  put  it 
iz  to  operation  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Up  until  the  armistice  was  signed  ? 
ir.  Walker.  Yes. 

lie  Chairman.  When  did  you  retire  from  the  service  ? 
r.  Walker.  On  the  1st  of  June  of  this  year. 
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The  Chairman.  What  observations  have  you  to  make  as  to  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  intensely  interested  in  it,  and  I  view  with  pos- 
itive alarm  the  provision  which  I  understand  the  bill  makes  for  the 
disposition  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service.  I  take  it  it  is  not  nece&-  A 
sary  to  discuss  the  importance  of  this  arm  of  the  service.  That  must  ™ 
already  have  been  developed  before  the  committee.  I  am  firmly  of 
the  opinion  that  if  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  be  placed  under  the 
Engineer  Corps  that  its  development  will  cease  and  that  its  activities 
will  disappear. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  not  complex;  they  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  simple. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  essentially  a  civil  engineering  branch. 
My  experience  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  with  chemical  engineer- 
ing and  chemistry,  in  relation  to  civil  engineering,  mechanical  en- 
gineering, and  electrical  engineering,  teaches  me  that  the  one  branch 
of  engineering  which  has  little  interest  in  chemistry  is  civil  engineer- 
ing. We  are  more  or  less  closely  associated  with  the  mechanical 
engineer,  very  closely  associated  with  the  electrical  engineer,  but 
have  practically  no  association  with  the  civil  engineer. 

If  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  be  placed  under  the  Engineer 
Corps,  it  will  be,  in  the  first  place,  in  an  environment  which;  while  if 
not  hostile  to  it,  will  be  very  lukewarm  toward  it.  A  civil  engineer 
is  not  by  training  or  by  tradition  interested  in  chemical  development, 
and  in  my  opinion,  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  if  placed  under  a 
big  organization  such  as  the  Engineer  Corps,  will  quickly  be  shifted 
out  of  the  current  affairs  and  be  pushed  into  a  little  side  pool  where 
it  will  stagnate  and  disappear. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  should  be  maintained  as  a  separate 
branch  of  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  When  you  realize  the  development  of  the  service  in 
the  past  war  and  the  enormous  importance  it  had  already  assumed 
when  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  you  predicate  the  future  on  the 
past,  I  do  not  see  how  one  can  come  to  any  conclusion  other  than  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  fields  of  development  that  the  future 
has  in  warfare.  If  we  do  not  put  it  into  a  place  where  the  able  minds 
of  the  country  can  devote  at  least  a  part  of  their  attention  to  it,  and 
in  an  environment  where  it  can  establish  traditions  and  make  use  of 
the  momentum  it  already  has  acquired,  I  think  we  will  make  one  of 
the  gravest  mistakes  which  it  is  possible  to  make.  We  will  fail  to 
make  use  of  experience  of  the  past  in  preparing  for  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  operated  in  the  field  with  the  gas, 
have  you  1 

Mr.  Walker.  No ;  I  -have  not.     I  did  not  get  across. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  at  Edgewood  Arsenal  now, 
or  what  was  it  when  you  left  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  When  we  left  it,  it  was  in  what  we  call  a  fully 
embalmed  state — that  is,  we  placed  it  so  it  would  not  deteriorate;  a 
we  were,  however,  carrying  on  one  or  two  lines  of  development  which  ^ 
I  think  have  now  been  completed. 

It  is  in  splendid  shape  to  form  the  home  or  nucleus  of  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  for  the  entire  Army.  It  has  a  splendid  water-supply- 
system,  a  power-supply  system,  sewage  disposal,  cantonments,  manu- 
facturing  buildings,  roads,  and  all  the  necessary  facilities  for  the 
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development  of  chemical  warfare  and  the  field  testing  of  chemical 
warfare  material.  It  is  ideally  situated  not  far  from  Washington.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  do  not  center  the  chemical  warfare  activities 
at  Edgewood  under  an  organization  which  will  devote  itself  exclu- 
sively to  the  development  of  it,  that  we  will  commit  a  positive  crime, 
one  for  which  posterity  will  hold  us  accountable. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  do  not  think  gas  warfare  is  going  to  be 
abandoned  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  It  is  positively  inconceivable  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  one  considers  the  development  of  gas  warfare  in  the  past  war, 
to  think  for  a  moment  that  it  will  ever  be  abandoned. 

Senator  Thomas.  Is  it  your  idea  that  there  should  be  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  experimental  work  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  Or  as  a  part  of  Army  supply,  they  should  manu- 
facture and  have  on  hand  any  amount  of  material  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Not  the  latter.  We  have  on  hand  now  all  of  the 
poisonous  gas  that  we  can  use  for  some  time,  of  the  types  which  have 
so  far  been  developed.  We  hiave  a  gas  mask  which  is  proof  against 
the  gases  that  have  already  been  manufactured  and  developed.  The 
important  thing  to  be  done  is  future  development.  It  is  in  its  youth. 
We  have  had  only  three  years  of  development  of  chemical  warfare. 

Senator  Thomas.  So  that  we  should  have  an  ample  organization 
and  a  well-eauipped  force  whose  work  should  be  in  contemplation  of 
future  difficulty,  and  what  you  think  to  be  the  certainty  01  resort  to 
gas  warfare  again  if  hostilities  should  reoccur. 

Mr.  Walker.  Just  so. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  had  other  plants  besides  the  Edgewood 
Areenal  under  control,  did  you  not ! 

Mr.  Wx\lker.  Yes.  We  have  what  we  sail  branches  of  the  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal  in  other  places,  because  we  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  put 
all  of  the  eggs  into  one  basket. 

Senator  Thomas.  How  large  a  force  do  you  think  will  be  required 
for  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  have  not  given  that  adequate  consideration,  but 
not  a  large  technical  force.    I  believe  Gen.  Seibert 's  plan  is  a  sound  one . 

Senator  Thomas.  I  was  not  able  to  be  here  when  Gen.  Scibert  tes- 
tified, so  my  question  perhaps  relates  to  something  that  has  already 
been  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  it  is  in  the  record;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  not  think  that  the  tactics  of  gas  war- 
fare should  be  constantly  worked  on  and  developed  ? 

Mr,  Walker.  That  is  not  debatable,  sir.  Each  gas  that  is  devel- 
oped has  characteristics  and  properties  of  its  own,  and  in  order  to 
use  them  effectively  they  must  De  experimented  with  in  the  field. 
r~he  tactical  use  of  each  gas  is  peculiar  to  itself,  so  that  hand  in  hand 
1  ith  the  development  of  gas  itself  and  the  manufacturing  conditions 
3  lust  go  its  use  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  At  Edgewood  you  had  a  big  shell-filling  plant,  did 
;  3u  not  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes;  of  very  large  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  How  were  you  running  at  the  time  the  armistice 
i    is  signed  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  were  not  running  very  full,  because  we  did  not 
]    ^e  what  is  known  as  the  booster — the  small  part  containing  the 
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explosive  charge,  which  is  put  into  the  top  of  the  shell  and  which 
furnishes,  as  one  might  say,  the  cork  in  the  bottle.  We  had  shell, 
we  had  the  filling  capacity,  and  any  quantity  of  gas  stored,  but  we 
did  not  have  the  boosters  with  which  to  close  the  shell. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  still  in  the  experimental  stage?  | 

Mr.  Walker.  That  has  never  been  satisfactorily  finished.     There  " 
is  a  type  of  booster  known  as  the  Fair  booster,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  Chairman.  T>id  the  French  and  British  have  a  good  booster  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  make  any  effort  to  obtain  theirs  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  So  far  as  I  know,  we  did  not.  The  booster  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ordnance  Department  exclusively.  I  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  of  development  of  specialties  in  con- 
nection with  the  gas  warfare,  like  the  booster,  for  instance,  should 
be  studied  by  and  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  chemical  warfare 
service,  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  certainly  do,  sir.  I  would  make  the  service  self- 
contained.  I  would  have  it  commence  with  a  research  organization 
and  finish  with  the  completed  shell.  I  would  not  involve  the  pro- 
pellant  charge  nor  the  gun;  these  are  distinctively  Ordnance  func- 
tions; but  I  would  have  the  service  design  its  own  shell,  because  the 
properties  of  gas  determine  the  character  of  metal  of  which  the 
shell  must  be  made.  I  would  have  them  design  their  own  booster, 
because  the  explosive  charge  must  be  regulated  according  to  the 
character  of  gas.  I  would  have  the  shell  complete  in  itself  up  to 
where  it  is  shot  from  the  gun. 

This  would  require  very  close  liaison  with  the  Artillery  and  with 
the  Ordnance,  and  it  would  make  the  chemical  warfare  service  a 
very  complete  organization. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  done  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  It  was  not  done  during  the  war,  unfortunately,  and 
that  was  the  reason  why  our  shell  did  not  reach  the  firing  line.  Let 
me  sav  here  that  there  is  a  general  impression  that  our  gas  was  not 
used  during  the  war.  That  is  not  true.  We  sent  over  large  quanti- 
ties of  gas,  in  bulk,  which  was  filled  by  the  French  and  English  into 
shell  and  shot  by  both  their  armies  and  our  Army;  but  I  understand 
we  did  not  get  our  shell  over  in  time  to  be  of  use. 

The  Chairman.  Largely  on  account  of  this  matter  of  an  inefficient 
booster  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Entirely  on  account  of  the  lack  of  a  satisfactory 
booster.  We  had  both  the  shell,  the  gas  and  the  filling  equipment, 
but  we  did  not  have  the  booster. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  strange  that  we  could  not  make  use  of 
the  French  and  British  boosters. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  we  could  have,  sir,  had  we  started  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  were  using  ammunition  uniform  with  the 
French  calibers. 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  used  the  75  mm.  and  the  155  mm. 

Mr.  Walker.  The  argument  against — if  you  will  pardon  an 
interjection — our  trying  to  use  the  French  article  was  that  we  had  a 
long  shipping  distance,  and  we  could  not  afford  to  run  the  risk  of 
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leakage.  I  think  myself  that  was  a  fallacious  argument;  it  was  not 
sound.  I  think  we  should  have,  by  all  means,  adopted  what  we  knew 
to  be  a  good  booster  until  we  had  proved  out  a  better  one.  That  was 
the  policy  we  used  in  making  the  gas  itself.  We  made  first  those 
gases  that  we  knew  to  be  effective,  namely,  cholopicrin,  phosjene, 
and  mustard  gas. 

The  Chairman.  That  same  argument  vrould  have  opeiated  to 
forbid  the  erection  of  the  shell-nihng  plant  at  Edgewood.  If  the 
long  distance  over  which  the  shells  Were  to  be  transported  involved 
the  risk  of  leakage,  why  fill  the  shells  on  this  side  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  It  wa3  felt  that  the  facilities  foi  filling  the  shells  in 
France  must  of  nece?sity  be  less  than  they  were  here.  The  Ordnance 
Department  has  adopted  a  booster  which  the>  said  would  solve  the 
leakage  problem  entirely,  and  it  is  only  light  to  say  that  they  did  it. 
We  did  not  have  any  leaky  shell. 

The  Chairman,   iou  did  not  get  any  shells  over  to  the  other  side? 

Mi.  Walker.  Yes,  we  did.     We  sent  in  excess  of  450,000  shells. 

The  Chairman.  All  leady  for  firing? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  With  what  booster  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  With  the  booster  which  the  Ordnance  designed  and 
which  was  made  heie.  It  was  known  as  the  Hexagonal-nut  booster, 
•jrhich  avoided  leaks,  but  was  not  a  satisfactory  one  from  the  artillery 
standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  chemists  were  at  work  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service?  Can  you  tell  us,  in  round 
numbeis.  To  about  what  extent  had  this  effort  grown  in  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  had  something  over  1,800  chemists. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  they  working  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  A  large  number  at  the  American  University  on 
purely  research  work;  many  at  the  development  station  under  Col. 
Dorsey,  at  Cleveland,  and  we  had  a  large  number  at  Edgewood  at  the 
different  branches. 

The  Chairman.  Some  commissioned  and  some  civilians  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  they  were  all  either  commissioned  or  enlisted. 
Many  of  our  good  chemists  were  enlisted  men.  We  relied  entiiely  on 
the  enlisted  and  commissioned  personnel.  We  soon  found  that  the 
civilian  personnel  could  not  be  depended  upon.  In  fact,  we  had  two 
stampedes  while  we  were  building  the  plant,  which  convinced  us  that 
the  civilians  were  entirely  umeliable. 

The  Chairman.  You  needed  the  discipline  of  the  militaiy  oiganiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  Walker.  The  discipline  and  the  inteiest,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  civilian  labor  had  sunk  to  a  very  low  ebb.  The  labor 
that  was  available  foi  building  the  plant  was  the  riffraff  of  the  coun- 
try; it  could  not  have  been  worse ;  the  enlisted  men  worked  admirably 
until  the  armistice  was  signed.  Aftei  that  time  the  working  morale 
dropped;  but  I  can  not  speak  too  enthusiastically  of  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  enlisted  men  towards  the  work  at  the  plant.  They 
would  work  over  hours,  work  under  all  sorts  of  conditions  and  under 
most  extreme  pressure  willingly. 

The  Chairman.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  great  big  effort,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Walker.  A  very  big  effort,  yes.    We  spent  over  $30,000,000. 
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The  Chairman.  $30,000,000  at  Edgewood? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes;  at  Edgewood  and  its  branches.  I  spent  many 
sleepless  hours  worrying  about  the  money  that  we  were  spending  at 
Edgewood. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  features  of  this  bill  that  you   J 
would  like  to  discuss  ?  " 

Mr.  Walker.  I  would  like,  in  passing,  to  call  attention  to  the 
difficulties  which  we  met  in  dealing;  with  the  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  Division  of  the  General  Stan,  if  I  may. 

Although  we  spent,  as  I  say,  $30,000,000  during  the  period,  I  can 
conscientiously  say  that  I  never  knew  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  Division  of  the  General  Staff  to  be  of  any  help  whatever,  or  to 
have  in  anyway  saved  any  money  to  the  Government,  or  in  anyway 
to  have  expedited  a  single  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  was  a  constant  source  of 
irritation,  and  of  delay,  and  of  losses  to  the  Government  due  to  delay. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  existence  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  Division  is  contemplated  under  this  bill,  but  if  it  is  I  hope  thai 
the  committee  will  look  into  its  functions  very  closely,  and  I  feel 
confident  they  will  find  that  it  should  be  eliminated. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  mentioned  specifically  in  the  bill,  but  a 
General  Staff  system  is  provided  in  the  bill,  and,  according  to  the 
scheme  presented  by  the  War  Department,  if  this  bill  should  be 
enacted  mto  law,  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  would 
still  be  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  General  Staff. 

In  what  way  did  they  interfere,  by  dipping  down  too  deep  into 
the  field  of  administration  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way:  That  they  absolutely 
divorced  responsibility  from  authoritv.  They  made  the  bureau 
chiefs  responsible  for  results,  but  they  withheld  from  them  the  authority 
necessary  for  action.  The  personnel  of  the  purchase,  storage  and 
traffic  division  I  have  no  doubt,  had  the  best  intentions  in  the  world. 
But  thev  were  of  necessity,  .entirely  ignorant  of  the  conditions 
under  which  we  were  working.  Decisions  were  made  by  men  that 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  it  was  impossible  in  many  cases 
to  bring  these  facts  clearly  enough  before  them  to  enable  them  to 
make  an  intelligent  decision. 

If  I  can  give  a  short  illustration,  I  think  I  can  show  you  just  what 
I  mean. 

We  had  sent  some  500,000  hand  grenades  to  France,  loaded  with 
stannic  chloride,  a  very  corrosive  material.  They  had  gone  over 
as  a  deck  load,  had  been  stored  in  the  open,  and  upon  their  return 
as  a  deck  load  were  corroded  very  badly.  Their  condition  was  such 
that  on  the  way  over  a  great  many  of  them  were  thrown  overboard 
and  when  they  were  landed  at  Edgewood  a  great  many  more  were 
thrown  away.  They  were  a  continual  menace  to  the  health  of  the 
community,  because  of  the  constant  breakage.  I  did  not  want  to 
scrap  the  stannic  chloride,  because  it  is  a  valuable  material  com- 
mercially. After  long  negotiation,  the  Metals  and  Thermite  Co. 
agreed  to  unload  the  grenades  and  salvage  the  chloride,  paying  the 
Government  for  whatever  they  could  recover.  I  sent  to  the  I*urchasef 
Storage  and  Traffic  Division  for  permission  to  do  this,  and  I  explained 
carefully  that  great  haste  should  be  made,  in  order  not  only  to  save 
the  chloride  itself,  but  the  health  of  the  workmen  at  Edgewood. 
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After  three  or  four  weeks,  I  got  word  that  we  must  open  the 
grenades  ourselves  and  sell  them  for  souvenirs.  Having  over 
2,000,000  unfilled  grenades  for  souvenirs  if  anybody  wanted  such  a 
thing,  these  being  corroded  and  full  of  holes,  even  valueless  for  any 
purpose.  Before  we  were  finally  able  to  get  permission  to  sell  the 
grenades,  over  half  of  them  had  so  deteriorated  that  when  the 
locomotive  backed  down  and  coupled  onto  the  cars  on  which  they 
were  loaded,  the  force  of  the  impact  exploded  so  many  of  them  that 
we  were  not  able  to  go  near  the  place  for  some  two  or  three  days. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  half  of  tne  stannic  chloride  had  been  lost. 
That  is  a  type  of  the  difficulties  we  had  due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  men  in  Washington  of  the  conditions  which  obtained 
on  the  grounds — and  of  their  unwillingness — to  take  the  word  of  a 
man,  who  from  experience,  knew  the  conditions  as  they  were. 

The  Chairman.  That  entailed  considerable  loss  to  the  Government, 
did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  "Walker.  A  very  considerable  loss.  But  it  is  just  a  type  of  the 
things  thai  the  purchase,  storage  and  traffic  division  were  continually 
doing. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  finally  get  permission  to  sell  the  remainder? 

Mr.  Walker.  Finally,  by  taking  six  typical  grenades  down  and 
showing  them  to  Col.  Burr,  and  explaining  to  him  what  absolute 
folly  such  an  order  was — I  got  permission  to  sell  what  was  left. 

f  might  speak  also,  in  passing,  of  the  method  of  buying  by  inter- 
bureau  requisition.  That  also  in  my  opinion  is  fatal  to  progress. 
It  does  not  serve  any  useful  purpose,  and  can  only  interfere  with  the 
efficient  operation  01  any  of  the  departments. 

I  believe  thoroughly,  while  the  war  was  on,  in  the  War  Industry 
Board's  functions  of  allocating  material  for  which  there  was  greater 
demand  than  there  was  a  supply.  That  was  necessary,  and  it  was  well 
done.  Beyond  that,  nothing  was  saved  by  having  material  bought 
by  the  interbureau  requisition  system;  nothing  but  delays  and 
annovances  resulted  and  frequently  very  large  expense.  If  we  had 
not  deliberately  bought  our  own  supplies  at  Edgewood,  in  the  face 
of  orders  to  the  contrary,  we  never  would  have  made  the  gas  we  did. 
We  bought  material  first  and  took  our  spanking  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  interbureau  requisition. 

Mr.  Walker.  The  materials  for  the  Army  were  divided  among  the 
different  bureaus.  For  example,  the  ordnance  department  bought 
all  of  the  carbon  tetrachloride  for  the  entire  Army.  If  we  wished  this 
material,  as  we  did,  together  with  chloropicrin,  for  filling  gas  shell, 
we  bought  the  carbon  tetrachloride  through  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment. The  prices  had  been  fixed  by  the  War  Industries  Board,  and 
the  amount  that  the  Government  had  allocated  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  set  so  that  nothing  whatever  was  gained  by  delegating  the 
1  lying  of  it  to  any  particular  bureau. 
The  Chairman,  i  ou  bought  nothing  but  gas  and  gas  masks  ? 
Mr.  Walker.  We  were  given  the  duty  of  buying  certain  materials, 
f  r  the  Army  such  as  chlorine.  But  it  was  not  an  efficient  method 
i  d  resulted  in  loss  of  time  and  money.  We  bought  all  of  our  raw 
i  iterip.ls  through  the  different  bureaus.  For  example,  coal  came 
f  un  the  Quartermasters  Department;  sulphuric  acid  came  through 
t  e  Ordnance  Department,  alcohol,  I  think,  came  from  the  Signal 
(   rps;  anyway,  we  bought  all  of  our  materials  through  the  different 
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bureaus  rather  than  direct  from  the  manufacturer.     It  was  a  waste- 
ful and  inefficient  method  and  should  be  abolished. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  manufacturing 
situation  of  phosgene  gas  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  very  famifiar  with  it. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Do  you  remember  the  plant  of  Hemming- 
way,  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  What  was  the  maximum  amount  of 
phosgene  stored  there  at  any  one  time. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  can  not  tell  you  off-hand,  but  I  think  we  had  as 
high  as  possibly  80  tons. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  It  was  reported  to  me  to  be  150  tons. 

Mr.  Walker.  That  may  be  true. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Is  not  that  rather  a  large  accumulation 
at  any  plant? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  I  do  not  think  so;  I  do  not  think  it  caused  us 
any  particular  alarm. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  It  did  the  surrounding  country,  when  it 
was  learned.  How  was  that  stored  ?  Was  it  in  drums,  in  tanks  or 
in  cylinders  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  It  was  in  large  cylinders.  Heavy  wrought-iron 
cylinders,  sealed  together. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Is  that  the  common  method  of  packing 
it,  if  that  is  a  correct  term  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Is  it  ever  kept  in  larger  quantities  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  The  largest  quantities  that  we  keep  it  in  now  is  in 
containers  holding  1,600  pounds.  Before  the  war,  I  think  it  was 
never  kept  in  containers  larger  than  100  pounds. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Were  any  of  those  1,600  pound  con- 
tainers at  Bound  Brook? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  was  in  containers  holding 
300  pounds. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Well,  what  would  have  happened  if  the 
plant  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  or  if  there  had  been  an  explosion; 
what  would  have  happened  to  the  surrounding  neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  It  would  depend  very  much  upon  conditions.  Had 
there  been  a  high  wind,  I  do  not  think  the  surrounding  neighborhood 
would  have  suffered.  It  depends  altogether  on  the  density  of  the 
population. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Of  course,  there  were  within  4  miles  on 
the  west  ten  to  twelve  thousand  people,  and  within  5  miles  to  the 
east  about  50,000  people.  The  question  that  I  had  in  mind,  when  I 
requested  the  chemical  division  to  remove  it — that  is  the  excessive 
quantity — was  whether  the  surrounding  neighborhood  might  not  be 
subjected  to  loss  of  life  and  a  great  deal  of  suffering  if  an  accident 
occurred. 

Mr.  Walker.  You  are  entirely  right,  there  would  have  been  had 
there  been  an  explosion  with  a  comparatively  light  wind  there  would 
have  been  considerable  loss  of  life. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  locate 
those  factories  in  more  remote  sections  of  the  country  ? 
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Mr.  Walker.  The  plant  of  Hemmingway  at  Bound  Brook  was 
never  run  to  a  large  extent.  It  was  what  we  called  a  stand-by. 
It  was  built  in  the  first  place  because  Hemmingway  was  one  of  two 
men  in  the  country  that  had  ever  made  phosgene  commercially.  He 
volunteered  to  put  up  a  small  plant — it  was  only  5  tons  per  day — his 
offer  was  accepted  by  the  Government,  but  it  was  not  nm;  in  fact,  it 
had  been  shut  down  before  the  armistice  came. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Do  you  believe  it  was  right  to  keep  a 
large  quantity  there  for  such  a  long  time,  subjecting  the  people  of 
the  community  to  that  danger  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  It  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  moved  it, 
sir. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  You  see,  I  live  4  miles  from  there,  and 
during  the  time  my  wife  and  children  were  exposed  to  that  danger, 
natural! v  I  felt  deeply  the  policy  of  the  division  in  keeping  it  there. 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  explained  to  a  certain  extent  in  that  we 
were  expecting  orders  daily  to  ship  it  abroad.  We  did  not  expect 
to  use  this  phosgene  in  this  country,  but  to  ship  it  abroad  in  bulk, 
as  we  had  been  doing  before.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  expectation 
of  getting  it  off,  it  would  have  been  brought  to  Edgewood  earlier. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Where  is  it  stored  now  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  All  at  Edgewood. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Is  there  any  danger  to  the  surrounding 
countrv  there? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes;  the  same  way  that  it  is  dangerous  to  have  dyna- 
mite or  powder  stored  anywhere.  "However,  this  is  carefully  guarded. 
I  do  not  myself  feel  that  it  is  dangerous,  and  I  would  have  no  hesitancy 
in  living  risrht  next  door  to  it  or  on  top  of  it. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Since  I  made  my  protest  I  saw  hundreds 
of  cylinders. about  that  high  (indicating)  and  about  8  or  9  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  railroad  station  awaiting  shipment.  How  do  you 
store  it  in  Edgewood  ?  Do  you  store  it  in  those  cylinders,  which  I 
assume  is  much  safer  than  storing  it  in  the  bulk  storage. 

Mr.  Walker.  No;  they  are  not  any  safer.  In  fact,  we  discarded 
the  300-pound  cylinders  for  what  we  call  our  ton  containers,  which 
hold  1,600  pounds,  because  they  are  stronger  and  better.  The  ones 
you  saw  at  the  railroad  station  were  empty  cylinders.  All  of  the 
transportation  of  filled  cylinders  were  in  special  trains,  under  special 
guard.     Those  were  never  in  evidence  anywhere. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Those  were  the  ones  that  you  used? 

Mr.  Walker.  Those  are  both  chlorine  and  pljosgene  cylinders;  yes. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Of  course  I  am  very  happy  that  nothing 
happened. 

Mr.  Walker.  So  are  we  all,  sir. 

Col.  Fries.  May  I  sajr  a  word,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  Col.  Fries. 

Col.  Fries.  I  am  now  in  command  of  the  Edgewood  Arsenal,  and 
we  have  about  450  tons  of  phosgene,  630  tons  of  chlorine,  and  420 
tons  of  chloroform,  and  200  tons  of  mustard  gas.  We  have  that  very 
carefully  guarded.  I  appreciate  Senator  Jrolinghuysen's  feelings, 
because  I  have  my  family  there  within  1,000  yards  of  all  of  those  things 
and  we  have  been  watching  it  very  closely.  Even  when  the  phosgene 
m  those  1,600-pound  containers  spring  a  leak,  as  they  have  on  several 
occasions,  the  phosgene  has  very  little  pressure  and  the  cold  of  the 
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liquid  vapor,  vaporizing  on  the  outside  is  so  great  that  it  freezes  itself 
shut  and  the  men  go  there  in  their  masks,  take  the  cylinders  and  carry 
them  away? 
Senator  Thomas.  Is  there  any  danger  of  explosion  1 
Col.  Fries.  No;  they  would  not  explode  of  their  own  action.  We 
have  them  all  centered  up  there  and  I  wanted  to  make  that  explana- 
tion because  it  is  one  of  the  matters  I  have  been  keenly  interested  in, 
having  had  my  family  there  for  two  months,  you  might  say,  right  on 
top  of  it. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  What  would  happen  if  they  were  struck 
by  lightning  or  a  fire  broke  out  ? 

Col.  Fries.  If  they  were  struck  by  lightning  it  would  not  do  any 
damage,  because  they  are  spread  out  in  the  open  and  I  do  not  believe 
any  more  than  one  or  two  would  break.  If  one  of  them  breaks,  it 
would  not  give  any  trouble  because  they  have  the  men  right  there 
who  would  go  in  with  their  masks  and  take  care  of  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  chlorine  is  more  dangerous,  because  it  gets  some  pressure. 

Mr.  Walker.  Chlorine  is  an  article  of  commerce  and  is  shipped  in 
tank  cars  15  tons  at  a  time  all  over  the  country. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  bring  before  the  committee  one  other 
point  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill  which,  as  I  understand 
it,  provide  that  the  officers  of  all  technical  bureaus  be  detailed  from 
the  line. 

The  Chairman.  Except  medical  officers  and  Engineer  officers, 
Mr.  Walker.  That,  to  my  mind,  precludes  the  possibility  of  ever 
getting  into  the  technical  bureaus,  the  chemical  warfare  service,  for 
instance,  technical  men;  because  if  they  must  take  their  commissions 
in  the  line  they  will  always  be  subject  to  being  ordered  into  line  to 
do  line  duty,  requiring  them  to  go  to  barracks  and  posts,  where  a 
scientific  man  would  mentally  stagnate.  Unless  it  is  possible  for 
those  bureaus  to  commission  technical  men  directly  into  the  service 
I  feel  positive  you  will  never  get  into  the  service  the  type  of  men  nec- 
essary to  develop  them..  When  a  man  goes  to  West  roint  he  volun- 
tarily selects  to  be  a  soldier  and  to  live  a  soldier's  life,  which  means 
that  if  he  is  stationed  in  a  barracks  where  nothing  is  doing,  he  does 
nothing;  if  a  technical  man,  a  scientific  man,  is  required  to  spend 
his  time  in  a  post  of  that  kind  he  will  go  to  pieces.  In  other  words, 
he  will  not  accept  the  possibilities  of  that  kind  of  a  life,  and  therefore 
you.  will  not  got  that  typo  of  man  to  take  a  commission  in  the  Army. 
I  think  that  is  very  fundamental,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  great  dangers  of  this  bill  so  far  as  the  progress  of  the  Army 
is  concerned  along  scientific  lines.  Each  should  oe  a  separate  branch, 
and  men  should  be  commissioned  in  that  separate  branch.  That 
does  not  mean  that  they  should  never  be  assigned  to  field  duty.  I 
believe  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  if  a  man  should  serve  in  the 
artillery  three  or  four  months,  for  example,  where  he  would  do  some- 
thing connected  with  his  work.  But  under  the  present  arrangement 
he  would  be  a  line  man  and  therefore  be  subjected  to  working  on  the 
line  at  the  will  of  the  chief  of  staff. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  the  service  should  be  a  separate  branch 
and  should  have  a  permanent  commissioned  personnel  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  I  do.  It  does  not  need  to  be  a  very  large  one, 
because  I  believe  Gen.  Sibert's  idea  of  getting  them  from  the  col- 
leges for  a  year  or  so  is  an  admirable  one.     It  will  keep  the  depart- 
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ment  in  touch  with  the  development  all  over  the  country.  A  col- 
lege professor  will  be  very  glad,  I  think,  to  take  a  year  from  his 
regular  business  and  come  down  to  the  arsenal  and  work  on  a  definite 
problem  for  a  year.  In  that  way  you  would  get  the  benefit  of  the 
very  best  there  is  in  the  country,  at  very  small  expense,  and  they 
would  not  run  the  risk  of  getting  into  a  rut  or  01  suffering  from 
dry  rot. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  FRANK  M.  DORSET,  MANAGER  EXPERI- 
MENTAL ENGINEERING  LABORATORY,  NATIONAL  LAMP 
WORKS. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  reporter. 
Mr.  Dorsey.  Frank  M.  Dorsey. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  present  occupation,  Mr.  Dorsey  ? 
Mr.  Dorsey.  Manager  of  the  experimental  engineering  labbratory 
for  the  National  Lamp  Works. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  was  your  assignment  in  the  war  ? 
Mr.  Dorsey.  Colonel  in  charge  of  the  development  division  of  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service. 

The  Chairman.  What  observations  have  you  to  make  on  your 
experience  in  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  and  the  effect  of  this 
proposed  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Dorsey.  First  I  want  to  express  my  approval  of  what  Col. 
Walker  has  said.  In  addition  to  that  there  are  two  points  I  want 
to  bring  out. 

The  first  point  is  that  any  war  develops  its  own  needs,  and  one  of 
the  first  problems  which  confronted  our  Army  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  was  poison  gas  and  means  of  defense  against  it. 

Now,  the  country  developed  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service.  We 
all  know  what  it  did.  On  the  basis  of  the  work  which  it  did,  it  has  a 
right  to  live  as  an  independent  organization,  for  the  reason  that, 
existing  in  that  way,  it  lives  in  an  environment  which  is  conducive 
to  efficiency  and  growth. 

The  next  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out  is  that,  however  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  is  taken  care  of  in  the  future,  it  must  have 
the  element  of  continuity,  because  sometimes  you  work  on  a  research 
problem  or  a  development  problem  for  two  or  three  or  four  or  five 
years  before  it  is  completely  solved,  and  it  can  not  be  an  organization 
where  it  will  be  subject  to  the  changes  incident  to  changes  in  admini- 
stration. In  other  words,  it  can  not  be  an  organization  where  it 
would  be  a  political  job. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  referring  to  Army  politics  ? 

Mr.  Dorsey.  Yes;  that  is  what  1  mean,  Army  politics. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  with  Col.  Walker  that  it  should  have  a 

rmanent  commissioned  personnel  ? 

Mr.  Dorsey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  observations  you  wish  to 
oake? 

Mr.  Dorsey.  And  it  should  have  a  competent  personnel,   too, 

'cause  the  nature  of  the  compounds  that  they  work  with  requires  a 

in  of  the  very  keenest  ability.    To  take  an  incompetent  man  and 

it  him  in  charge  of  that  would  not  only  endanger  the  lives  of  the 

ople  with  whom  he  is  associated,  but  serious  consequences  might 
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arise  out  of  it  in  a  number  of  ways.     It  must  be  thorough ;  it  must  be 
final  and  complete. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  did  you  have  under  you  in  the 
war? 

Mr.  Dorsey.  About  2,000  men  and  49  commissioned  officers. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  chemist,  are  you? 

Mr.  Dorsey.  No,  sir.     I  am  a  chemical  engineer. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  This  method  of  warfare  is  very  inhuman, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dorsey.  The  business  of  killing  men  in  war,  I  do  not  think, 
ever  has  been  standardized. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Don't  you  think  Germany  came  pretty 
near  standardizing  it? 

Mr.  Dorsey.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  that  you  understood  me 
entirely.  Nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  say  that  "We  will  use  this 
and  that,  and  nothing  else/7  and  especially  anything  that  is  as 
effective  as  poison  gas.  Anything  that  is  responsible  for  30  per  cent 
casualties  certainly  is  going  to  be  used. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Now,  you  remember  that  the  dumdum 
bullets  was,  I  think,  agreed  upon  at  The  Hague  or  under  some 
international  agreement  as  an  implement  that  was  so  inhuman  that 
they  would  abandon  it? 

Mr.  Dorsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  And  that  they  adopted  the  steel  jacketed 
bullet,  which  would  stop  a  man  and  not  destroy  him  necessarily. 

Mr.  Dorsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  And  therefore,  there  has  been  some 
effort  to  prevent  methods  of  warfare  which  would  cause  suffering 
and  probably  destroy  a  man. 

Senator  "Thomas.  Gas  was  abandoned  at  The  Hague  convention 
also. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Gas  was  suggested  at  The  Hague  con- 
vention, but  it  was  not  abandoned,  if  I  remember  the  record.  I 
think  Admiral  Mahan  refused  to  vote  for  the  United  States  in  favor 
of  its  abandonment,  although  I  understand  Germany  was  willing 
to  abandon  it,  and  it  was  not  abandoned  at  The  Hague  convention. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  may  be  mistaken  about  it,  but  my  recollection 
was  that  it  was  abandoned. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  My;  recollection  is  as  I  have  stated.  But 
what  I  am  getting  at  is  this,  will  there  not  come  out  of  this  war  an 
international  agreement  among  all  the  powers  that  they  will  not  use 
this  method  of  warfare,  and  is  it  not  more  inhuman  than  any  other  ? 

Mr.  Dorsey.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  poison  gas  is  here 
to  stay,  for  the  same  reason  that  high  explosives  are  here  to  stay, 
because  it  is  effective.  It  is  effective  in  killing  men,  which  is  the  busi- 
ness of  war,  and  no  matter  what  agreement  is  reached  in  the  peace 
conference  or  any  agreement  that  the  nations  enter  into,  the  fact 
remains  that  you  can  conduct  experiments  on  poison  gas  without 
anyone's  knowledge,  no  matter  if  you  have  an  inspector  coming  round 
every  day  looking  at  you.  In  an  industrial  organization  these  things 
can  be  done. 

Senator  Thomas.  It  is  being  done  by  the  anarchists  all  the  time. 

Mr.   Dorsey.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Frelinghtjysen.  You  believe,  then,  it  would  be  a  policy 
for  us  to  continue  our  development  and  research  work  ? 

Mr.  Dorsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frelinghutsen.  And  have  enough  of  it  on  hand  to  meet 
any  attack,  should  the  other  fellow  use  it  ? 

Sir.  Dorsey.  Well,  I  think  I  might  draw  the  line  when  you  say 
"have  enough  on  hand."  I  think  we  should  have  our  development 
up  to  the  pomt  where  we  know  what  machinery  we  would  use,  what 
material  we  would  use,  and  know  where  to  get  the  equipment,  if  it  is 
in  existence,  and  what  its  military  value  is,  know  whetner  the  mate- 
rials are  available  in  this  country,  or  whether  we  would  have  to  go 
somewhere  else  for  them. 

Senator  Freiinghuysen.  Do  you  believe  that  we  should  initiate 
that  method  of  warfare  in  attack  ? 

Mr.  Dorsey.  That  is,  whether  we  should  take  the  initiative  ? 

Senator  Frelinghtjysen.  Yes.    Do  you  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Dorsey.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Frelinghtjysen.  Then  you  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  very 
inhuman  method  of  warfare  ? 

Mr.  Dorsey.  No,  sir.  I  can  not  for  the  life  of  me  see  the  difference 
between  shooting  a  man's  head  off  or  stuffing  him  full  of  gas. 

Senator  Frelinghtjysen.  No;  but  I  understand  when  you  fill  him 
with  gas  you  create  a  debilitation  in  his  lungs  or  respiratory  organs, 
and  he  carries  that  and  is  a  sort  of  a  living  corpse  the  rest  of  his  days. 
Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Dorsey.  I  think  maybe  that  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  so 
would  a  bullet. 

Senator  Frelinghtjysen.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Dorsey.  A  bullet  going  through  your  lungs  will  decrease  the 
efficiency  of  a  man's  organism. 

Senator  Frelinghtjysen.  I  know,  but  it  won't  give  him  consump- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dorsey.  It  might  give  him  consumption. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Or  make  him  a  physical  wreck  to  the 
same  extent  that  gas  will. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  this  testimony  was  given  here  the  other 
day  that  thus  far  there  are  no  authenticated  cases  of  tuberculosis 
from  gas. 

Senator  Frelinghtjysen.  Well,  I  have  been  misinformed;  that  is 
all. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  that. 

CoL  Fries.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  a  report  from  medical  officers  who 
examined  2,000  gas  cases  being  demobilized,  and  that  was  their 
report,  that  they  found  no  tendency  towards  tuberculosis  in  those  gas 
cases,  no  tendency  to  open  old  tubercular  wounds,  which  is  very 
common  among  all  people,  and  also  that  finally  all  of  these  gas  cases 
showed  a  complete  convalescence.  And  I  would  like  to  add  one  thing 
further,  that  as  regards  humanity,  our  records  show  probably  better 
than  3  per  cent  of  deaths  among  men  who  are  gassed,  as  against  25 
25  per  cent  of  those  who  are  wounded  by  bullets  and  high  explosives. 
In  other  words,  we  lose  eight  times  as  many  men  out  of  the  men  who 
are  struck  by  bullets  as  we  do  those  who  are  gassed. 
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Our  records  show  that  the  gas  puts  a  man  out  of  the  line  for  three 
or  four  months.     It  is  three  or  four  months  before  you  get  them  back. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Am  I  right  in  understanding  that  the 
opposition  to  this  method  of  warfare — and  I  understand  that  it  is 
opposed  by  the  General  Staff — is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  supposed 
to  be  inhuman,  and  the  United  States  does  not  want  to  adopt  that 
method  ? 

Col.  Fries.  I  know  of  no  teal  opposition  except  apparently  the 
Chief  of  Staff  himself,  and  that  I  only  know  he  has  stated  he  felt  it 
was  inhuman  and  should  not  be  used;  but  those  are  our  records  of 
four  years  of  gas  warfare. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  The  way  I  feel  about  it  is  this,  that  if  it 
is  inhuman  and  causes  a  geat  deal  of  suffering,  you  ought  not  to  use 
it,  unless  the  other  fellow  uses  it,  and  then  we  ought  to  have  plenty  of 
it  on  hand  and  the  most  scientific  development  of  it. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  is  it  precisely.  It  ought  to  be  kept  as  a 
preparation  for  defensive  purposes. 

Col.  Fries.  I  am  informed  that,  if  you  place  certain  kinds  of  chemi- 
cals over  a  man's  mouth  as  he  is  being  carried  to  the  hospital,  that 
you  can  make  him  almost  entirely  comfortable,  a  thing  that  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  do  with  a  man  with  a  broken-up  jaw,  or  a  mashed 
leg,  or  torn  bodv.  I  believe  that  chemical  warfare  is  much  more 
Jmmane,  as  between  the  two. 

.  Mr.  Walker.  I  want  to  say  that  in  the  base  hospital  No.  6  in  Balti- 
more, where  the  blind  men  are  treated,  when  I  left  in  June  the  chief 
nurse  said  that  of  all  the  gas  cases  she  had  of  blindness,  none  were 
going  to  be  totally  blind,  and  only  four  or  five  would  be  partially 
blind.  Of  course,  those  who  had  their  eyes  knocked  out  of  their 
soekets,  their  sight  could  not  be  restored. 

Senator  Thomas.  Did  not  the  gas  originally  used  by  the  Germans 
permanently  affect  the  eyesight  and  lungs  \  Itou  remember  that  they 
used  different  methods,  they  used  waves  of  gas. 

Mr.  Walker.  They  used  chlorine. 

Mr.  Dorsey.  That  is  where  there  was  no  protection. 

The  Chairman.  No  masks? 

Mr.  Dorsey.  No  masks. 

Mr.  Walker.  But  when  you  get  a  lot  of  cases  of  that  kind,  you 
either  die  pretty  quickly  or  you  get  better. 

Senator  Thomas.  When  you  get  better,  does  not  the  use  of  that 
sort  of  poison  gas  affect  the  eyes  and  the  lungs  much  more  than  the 
other  forms  of  gas  which  were  successively  developed  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Col.  Fries.  Chlorine  is  used  very  extensively  in  commercial  life- 
Senator  Thomas.  Yes.     I  know  it  is. 

Col.  Fries.  That  was  the  only  thing  used  at  first,  and  there  was 
absolutely  no  protection.  The  only  ones  who  escaped  were  those  at 
considerable  distance  back  and  on  the  flanks,  and  while  the  death 
rate  was  some  35  per  cent,  now  with  the  use  of  gas  masks  and  other 
protective  appliances,  that  death  rate  fell  down  to  2£  per  cent  in 
the  last  war,  covering  over  160,000  cases. 
.    The  Chairman.  In  the  last  year  ? 

Col.  Fries.  In  the  last  16  months,  I  should  say. 

Senator  Thomas.  The  lethal  character  of  the  weapon  has    been 
largely  minimized  by  extensive  appliances,  has  it  not? 
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Col.  Frees.  Knowing  how  to  treat  it.  Also,  the  mustard  gas, 
that  gets  by  far  the  greater  number  of  casualties — that  is,  of  the 
wounded — kills  the  fewest,  because  while  it  is  the  hardest  gas  to  get 
away  from,  the  concentration  is  low,  and  you  get  a  good  many  light 
casualties. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  it  could  be  summed  up  in  this  way,  that  gas 
produces  the  greatest  number  of  casualties  and  forces  the  greatest 
number  of  men  out  of  commission,  with  the  least  number  of  deaths 
and  permanent  injury.  We  have  fewer  permanently  disabled  men, 
men  without  arms,  without  hands,  and  with  only  half  a  head,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  you  have  thrown  them  out  of  commission,  and 
therefore  accomplished  what  you  wanted  to  in  the  battle,  namely,  to 
destroy  the  enemy's  army. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say,  Mr.  Dorsey? 

Mr.  Dorsey.  The  development  of  defensive  work  must  go  along 
with  the  offensive  work;  that  is,  the  poison-gas  work,  because  you 
are  continually  developing  gases  for  offensive  purposes,  and  along 
with  them  must  go  masks  and  protective  measures.  That  is  some- 
thing that  must  be  taken  care  of. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir.  The 
committee  will  adjourn  until  next  Tuesday. 

(Whereupon,  at  4.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken 
until  Tuesday,  September  2,  1919,  at  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1919. 


United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at 
2.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W. 
Wadsworth,  jr.,  presiding. 

*   Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Sutherland,  New,  Cham- 
berlain, and  Thomas. 

Present  also :  Senator  McKellar. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  JOHN  F.  O'RYAN. 

The  Chairman.  General,  for  the  information  of  the  committee, 
will  you  state  where  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war 
with  Germany  found  you,  and  what  assignment  to  duty  you  had 
during  the  war  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  commanded  the  New  York  National  Guard  divi- 
sion, which  had  just  returned  from  the  border.  I  was  in  New  York 
City  when  the  war  broke  out.  We  were  mobilised  in  July,  I  think, 
and  sent  to  Camp  Wadsworth,  S.  C.  We  remained  there  until  Sep- 
tember, when  I  was  ordered  abroad.  Accompanied  by  the  chief  of 
staff  of  the  division  and  one  aide,  I  went  to  Europe  for  observation 
service  with  the  British  and  French  armies.  I  returned  to  the  United 
States  about  the  1st  of  December  of  the  same  year,  1917,  and  remained 
in  Camp  Wadsworth  until  the  last  week  in  April,  when  the  division 
was  ordered  abroad. 

I  went  to  France  with  the  division  and  served  throughout  with  the 
British  Army.     I  returned  the  first  week  in  March,  1919. 

The  Chairman.  Your  division  was  the  Twenty-seventh  Division? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes;  in  this  war  the  division  was  known  as  the 
Twenty-seventh  Division. 

The"  Chairman.  It  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  solidly 
National  Guard  division  as  it  left  this  country  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  came  back  in  what  condition  in  that  regard  ? 

<~en.  O'Ryan.  We  had  no  replacements  until  after  the  fighting  was 

ovi  r.    Then  I  received  some   thousands   of  replacements.     These 

^er  lacements  came  from  nearly  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  so  that 

J*u  n  we  returned  to  the  United  States  the  division  was  practically 

agj  in  at  war  strength,  but  substantially  its  personnel,  as  I  said,  came 

fro  l  very  many  States. 

i  »nator  Sutherland.  What  welre  your  casualties  ? 
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Gen.  O'Ryan.  Out  casualties  were  about  8,000  killed  and  wounded. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Out  of  what? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Our  field  artillery  brigade  never  joined  us.     They 
were  detached  and  served  with  other  American  divisions  in  the 
American  area.     For  about  half  of  our  engagements  we  had  British 
artillery  and  for  the  latter  part  of  the  fighting  we  had  the  Australian  J 
artillery,  so  that  left  the  strength  of  the  division,  the  American' 
personnel,  about  22,000  men  when  we  started  in. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Then  you  lost  nearly  50  per  cent  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  We  lost  8,000  out  of  22,000. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  that  does  not  include  casualties  in  the 
Artillery  brigade  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  No. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  the  Artillery  come  back  with  you  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Our  own  Artillery  brigade,  yes.  They  joined  us 
after  the  armistice. 

The  Chairman.  They  saw  action  in  the  Argonne? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  They  saw  action  with  other  divisions  in  the  Ameri- 
can area. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Don't  you  think  the  effect  of  breaking  up 
a  unit,  like  your  division,  was  bad  on  the  morale  of  the  troops? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes;  but  I  think  in  relation  to  the  detachment  of 
the  Field  Artillery  brigade,  while  we  felt  very  badlv  about  it,  it  really 
was  unavoidable,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  fiave  been  a  small 
force  of  Artillery  operating  with  a  vast  amount  of  foreign  artillery, 
whose  armament  and  organization  were  entirely  different. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Under  the  replacement  system,  where  you 
lost  troops  which  belong  to  the  New  York  division,  you  wanted  Slew 
York  soldiers,  but  under  the  system  we  had  it  was  probably  unavoid- 
able that  the  replacement  troops  should  come  from  different  States  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  unavoidable 
or  not.     I  know  it  was  very  unfortunate. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  just  what  I  am  getting  at.  Under 
the  system  we  had  it  was  probably  unavoidable,  but  could  not  they 
have  adopted  some  system  which  would  have  made  those  replace- 
ment troops  New  York  troops  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  could  have  been  done.  It 
was  done,  I  understand,  in  the  German  Army,  in  the  French  Army, 
and  in  substantial  measure  in  the  British  Army.  Certainly  t£e 
Scotchmen  would  not  be  willing  to  serve  in  any  other  commands  than 
Scotch  divisions,  and  I  believe  the  Australians  would  have  refused  to 
serve  in  any  part  of  the  British  Army,  but  would  serve  only  with 
Australian  units.     They  were  able  to  work  it  out  in  the  British  Army. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  they  ought  to  do  it  here  under 
any  future  system,  if  it  is  possible  to  be  done. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  The  experience  in  the  war  fortified  in  my  mind  the 
side  of  war  that  is  not  evident  during  periods  of  peace,  and  that  is 
the  sentimental,  the  emotional  side,  which  plays  a  tremendous  part 
and  is  of  immense  value.  It  can  disarrange  things  very  much  or  ifr 
can  strengthen  the  power  of  an  Army,  depending  on  the  manner  iiT 
which  these  emotions  and  sentiments  are  employed,  directed,  and 
guided. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  true  or  not, 
but  I  have  heard  it  claimed,  by  men  who  were  over  there,  that  fre- 
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quently  men  who  had  been  used  as  replacement  troops  straggled,  or 
were  aosent  without  leave,  or  got  lost,  with  the  hope  that  they  might 
join  their  original  unit. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  sir.  Not  only  is  that  true,  but  I  have  had 
men  with  my  division  who  had  not  been  wounded,  sent  as  replace- 
ments to  other  divisions,  and  who  deserted  and  left  those  divisions 
and  worked  their  way  successfully  over  the  south  of  France  without 
detection  up  to  the  British  area,  where  they  rejoined  their  old  unit. 

Senator  New.  In  order  to  get  back  to  their  command  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  treatment  ordinarily  accorded 
them,  General  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  sentenced  them  to  confinement  with  their  own 
organizations. 

The  Chairman.  General,  we  have  before  us  several  bills  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  military  policy  for  the  country.  You 
have  had  pretty  wide  experience,  rather  unusual  experience,  in  that 
you  have  notbeena  member  of  the  Regular  Establishment,  but  never- 
theless have  commanded  a. division.  For  eight  or  nine  years,  as  I 
recall  it,  you  have  commanded  that  same  £  vision,  and  you  have 
commanded  it  for  many  months  in  active  service  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  You  therefore  have  had  opportunitv  to  see  these  problems 
from  at  least  two  standpoints,  one  of  the  soldier  in  the  field  in  active 
command  of  troops,  and  one  from  the  citizen  soldier  standpoint  in 
time  of  peace,  endeavoring  as  you  did,  I  know,  to  encourage  pre- 
paredness by  the  training  of  citizen  soldiers.  We  would  like  to  have 
your  views  on  these  bills,  any  one  of  them  or  all  of  them,  or  any 
views  you  wish  to  express  on  the  subject  in  general. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I  had  no  knowledge,  when 
I  was  summoned  here,  along  what  line  I  would  be  interrogated. 
Senator  Wadsworth  asked  me  this  morning  if  I  would  discuss  these 
bilk,  and  I  have  made  some  notes  which  I  will  refer  to  in  answering 
your  questions. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  bill  which  perpetuates  a  large  professional 
standing  army,  for  I  see  in  such  an  army  the  abandonment  of  real 
preparedness  m  the  form  of  a  great  citizen  army. 

The  maintenance  of  a  large  regular  army  is  objectionable  because 

such  an  army  can  have  no   peace   time  functions.     We  have  no 

boundaries  to  protect  from  invasion.     Mexico  has  not  the  power  to 

invade.     An  invasion  from  Canada  is  unthinkable.     Regular  army 

garrisons  in  the  Philippines  and  other  possessions  would  seem  to  be 

unnecessary  and  even  unwise.     The  defense  of  the  possessions  is  a 

naval  problem.     If  the  Navy  maintains  control  of  the  sea,  defensive 

action  by  garrison  troops  will  be  unnecessary.     If  the  Navy  should 

lose  control  of  the  sea,  we  would  lose  the  garrisons  to  any  great  and 

near-by    power   capable   of   landing  large   armies    there.     And    the 

|  stronger  the  garrison,  the  greater  our  loss.     So  far  as  the  maintenance 

k  of  order  in  these  possessions  is  concerned,  I  understand  the  best 

nhrught  to  be  that  this  duty  should  largely  be  intrusted  to  colonial 

^trojps.     Such  a  system  costs  loss  and  furnishes  congenial  occupation 

for  the  restless  and  martial  elements  of  the  native  population.     The 

fin<  record  of  the  Constabulary  and  the  Philippine  Scouts  will  seem 

to  ustifv  this  view. 
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All  the  leaders  in  the  movement  for  real  preparedness  have  urged 
the  organization  of  an  army  like  those  of  Switzerland  and  Australia, 
and  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  used  was  that  the  possession  of 
such  an  army  would  avoid  the  maintenance  of  a  large,  costly,  and 
ineffective  regular  army.  ^ 

A  regular  professional  army  is  an  obsolete  institution,  a  survival^ 
of  a  former  period  when  wars  were  largely  waged  by  mercemary 
troops.  As  a  system  of  defense,  it  has  been  abandoned  by  all  the 
great  powers  except  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  As  an 
organization  it  is  essentially  and  unavoidably  wasteful  of  funds, 
out  of  harmony  with  the  scheme  of  things  as  they  exist  in  our  country 
and  organically  ineffective  for  the  waging  of  modern  wars  of  conse- 
quence. 

The  great  demand  in  modern  war,  when  the  manhood  of  the 
nation  is  employed,  is  for  the  prompt  availability  of  the  vast  mass 
of  material  things  needed  in  war,  and  for  trained  officers  to  lead, 
administer  and  direct.  Although  the  great  lesson  of  the  war  was 
the  complete  failure  of  America  to  produce  the  material  things  of 
war  in  time  to  employ  them,  and  although  the  most  dramatically 
successful  side  of  the  war  was  the  manner  in  which  the  manhood  of 
the  country  was  marshalled,  transported  to  France,  and  with  the 
material  tHings  needed  largely  furnished  by  the  Allies,  successfully 
led  to  victory,  the  present  publicity  and  effort  seem  directed  to 
problems  of  regular  army  personnel  rather  than  to  those  of  adequate 
organization  and  future  supply. 

I  think  we  should  have  a  large  officer  force  in  time  of  peace,  but 
the  policy  of  justifying  their  maintenance  by  providing  regular  army 
units  commensurate  with  their  numbers  will  waste  funds  that  should 
go  for  the  training  and  maintenance  of  a  great  citizen  force  and  in  the 
development  of  which  they  might  much  netter  be  employed. 

A  large  professional  army  is  an  ineffective  agency  lor  the  waging 
of    modern  war,  because  of  the  character  of  its  enlisted  personnel. 
Always  and  everywhere  in  time  of  peace  the  soldiers  of  such  an  army 
are  for  the  most  part  those  who  have  failed  in  civil  life  and  the  army 
is  for  them  an  asylum.     But  military  effort  in  modern  wars  is  only 
one-fourth  military  technique.     It  is  three-fourths  the  character  of 
effort  that  constitutes  the  industrial  and  professional  life    of   the 
country  and  in  this  effort  these  men  have  failed.     With  the  advent 
of  modern  war,  therefore,  a  professional  army  is  incapable   of  effi- 
ciency in  this  great  and  complicated  field  of  effort.     Its  unskilled 
personnel  must  be  immediately  strengthened   by  great  drafts    of 
skilled  and  resourceful  men  from  civil  life  qualified  by  capacity  and 
experience  in  the  many  essential  specialties.     These  include  hygiene, 
sanitation,  water  analysis,  medicine,  surgery,  chemistry,  telegraphy, 
telephony,   radio,  installation,  repair  and  maintenance  of    electric 
equipment,   railway  construction   and    maintenace,   operation    and 
maintenance  of  motor  cars  and  motor  trucks,  cooking,  stenography, 
draughting  and  designing,  bridge  and  dock  construction,  painting, 
clerical  work,  printing,  and  so  on.     At  the  outbreak  of  this  warj 
the  need  in  the  army  for  such  skilled  men  was  so  great  that  the 
National  Guard  divisions  and  later  the  National  Army  divisions  -were 
drawn  upon  to  such  an  extent  that  their  efficiency  was  for  a  time 
impaired.    And  as  a  result  of  these  changes  the  regular  regiments 
soon  ceased  to  be  regular  except  in  name.     I  am  informed    that 
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during  the  fighting  period  their  officers  and  men  were  largely  from 
the  Reserve  Corps,  the  National  Guard  and  the  National  Army.  The 
commanding  officer  of  one  regiment  of  the  first  regular  division  told 
me  recently  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  his  personnel  officers  and 
men  were  from  the  Regular  Army — over  90  per  cent  from  the  National 
Guard,  Reserve  Corps  and  National  Army. 

The  maintenance  of  a  large  Regular  Army  means  the  abandonment 
of  a  system  of  peace-time  organization  and  a  reasonable  degree  of 
training  for  the  great  citizen  forces  which  in  the  event  of  war  will 
again,  as  always  in  the  past,  fight  the  battles.  It  means  that  in 
order  to  perpetuate  this  obsolete  system  the  citizenry  of  the  country 
must  go  into  war  in  hastily  organized  units,  without  esprit  and  morale, 
and  with  little  or  no  training,  or  as  conscripts  for  the  Regular  Army, 
with  limited  opportunity  for  recognition  and  promotion,  which  it 
would  seem  to  De  the  present  duty  of  Congress  to  safeguard. 

The  returned  Reserve  Corps  officers  seem  to  believe  that  the  Reg- 
ular Army  system  is  unsatisfactory  in  relation  to  the  recognition  of 
nonprofessional  officers.  They  claim  that  many  of  their  number, 
experts  in  particular  fields,  were  required  to  carry  out  essential  enter- 
prises under  the  nominal  direction  of  regular  officers  unqualified  to 
do  the  work,  but  who  were  given  the  rank  and  pay  of  superior  grades 
commensurate  with  the  work  the  Reserve  Corps  officers  were  doing. 

From  all  fields  of  the  Army's  acthities  these  complaints  are  heard. 
They  are  incidental  to  a  professional  Army  system,  which  vests  in  a 
class,  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  people,  the  sole  responsibility  of 
preparing  for  and  conducting  war,  although  modern  war,  as  stated, 
demands  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  best  the  Nation  has.  The 
supplementing  of  the  Regular  Army  system  by  lists  of  names  of 
thousands  of  Reserve  Corps  officers  is  no  solution.  To  be  effective, 
these  officers  should  be  assigned  in  peace  to  the  units  of  an  existing 
citizen  army,  with  opportunity  to  play  their  r61es  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  with  equal  chance  for  recognition  and  reward  for  efficiency. 

A  professional  Regular  Army,  having  no  direct  interest  in  the  edu- 
cational, professional,  and  industrial  life  of  the  people,  hard  put  to  it 
during  peace  to  occupy  the  time  of  its  troops,  develops  unmolested 
its  own  customs,  habits,  and  methods.  These  may  be  adapted  to 
the  life  of  a  professional  Army  in  peace,  but  not  always  are  they  of 
usefulness  in  the  great  citizen  army,  with  which  a  war  must  be  fought. 
Such  customs  may  even  become  handicaps  in  a  war  army,  and  cer- 
tainly some  of  them  created  great  impatience  among  the  energetic 
men  from  civil  life,  who  accepted  Reserve  commissions  to  do  work 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  Army.  The  greater  the  size  of  a  profes- 
sional army  in  peace,  the  longer  will  it  require,  after  the  outbreak 
of  war,  to  force  the  abandonment  of  obsolete  methods  in  the  organ- 
ization and  development  of  the  citizen  army  with  which  the  war  must 
be  fought. 

The  maintenance  of  a  large  Regular  Army  will  mean  that  each 
year  legislation  will  be  more  and  more  in  the  interest  of  that  organized 
d  xly,  and  away  from  the  interest  of  that  unorganized  army  which 
*  ill  have  to  be  created  when  war  comes.  The  history  of  Regular 
A  my  legislation  shows  this  conclusively. 

It  may  be  said  that  our  present  Army,  now  when  the  war  is  over, 
i  ip  to  date  in  its  organization,  methods,  and  equipment.  But  this 
d    s  not  mean  that  such  conditions  will  continue  under  a  Regular 
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Army  system.  It  never  has  in  the  past.  The  enterprises  of  civil 
life  attract  the  mass  of  war  officers  and  men  back  to  their  civilian 
activities,  and  they  take  with  them  the  resourcefulness,  experience, 
and  capacity  which  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  war 
army.  The  material  things  of  war  and  war  inventions  have  always 
been  largely  the  products  of  civilian  minds  and  efforts.  Profes-  M 
sional  army  interests  and  conservatism  have  been  charged  through  9 
the  years  with  retarding  and  even  arresting  the  development  of 
inventive  capacity  from  outside  and  even  within  its  own  organization. 

Most  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  great  Regular  Army  goes  for  the 
support  of  enlisted  men — for  their  recruitment,  pay,  subsistence, 
clothing,  housing,  transport,  medical  care,  travel,  and  retirement. 
In  a  citizen  army  these  items  are  greatly  reduced,  for  throughout 
most  of  their  peace-time  service  these  men  are  self-supporting,  as  in 
Switzerland  and  Australia. 

There  is  an  aspect  of  the  professional  army  system  which  should 
not  be  ignored.  It  is  that  the  logical  end  01  the  training  of  a  pro- 
fessional army  is  war,  while  that  of  a  citizen  army  is  preparedness 
against  war.  Throughout  all  time  men  have  been  influenced  by  self- 
interest.  The  professional  soldier  has  no  outlook  but  war  for  the 
real  rewards  of  his  profession,  while  the  primary  interests  of  the 
citizen  soldier  are  vested  in  the  institutions  of  peace. 

Self-interest  in  each  case  prompts  a  different  attitude  of  mind  in 
relation  to  the  influences  which  affects  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Self-interest  prompts  the  mass  of  the  citizen  soldier  class  to  aid  in 
the  preservation  of  peace,  and  the  greater  the  strength  of  this  class 
in  the  make-up  of  our  national  military  organization  the  stronger 
and  more  effective  will  be  the  military  influences  favoring  the  main- 
tenance of  peace. 

The  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  large  Regular  Army  will  make  our 
protestations  of  peaceful  intentions  seem  insincere  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  for  such  a  force  would  never  be  accepted  by  other  nationals 
as  other  than  proof  of  intention  to  use  it  for  offensive  expeditionary 
purposes.  No  phraseology  of  congressional  enactment  will  camou- 
flage from  foreign  eyes  the  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Regular 
Army  enlisted  men  to  be  organized  into  tactical  divisions  under  the 
provisions  of  these  bills.  A  professional  training  corps  and  a  great 
citizen  army  would  not  justly  excite  such  criticism. 

An  increase  in  our  Regular  Army  from  the  80,000  men  which  com- 
posed it  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe,  to  500,000  men 
now,  when  the  war  is  over  and  at  a  time  when  other  peoples,  recog- 
nizing the  influence  of  sanding  armies  in  relation  to  war,  are  planning 
to  reduce  their  forces,  would,  it  seems  to  me,  imperil  the  world 
movement  to  substitute  something  besides  war  for  the  settlement  of 
international  dispites. 

I  believe  we  snould  train  500,000  young  men  a  year  for  a  short 
period  of  two  or  three  months  in  training  camps,  and  that  the  train- 
ing should  be  carried  out  by  a  corps  of  professional  officers  and  men 
carefully  selected  for  demonstrated  capacity  for  such  work,  from  , 
among  the  officers  of  the  country,  irrespective  of  whether  they  are 
in  the  Regular  Army,  National  Guard,  Reserve  Corps,  or  civil  life. 

To  turn  this  over  to  the  Regular  Army  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the 
custom  to  do  things  that  way,  is  to  concede  that  as  a  class  they  con- 
stitute a  caste  having  vested  and  peculiar  rights  irrespective  of  other 
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considerations.  It  is  to  ignore  the  many  fine  officers  of  all  ranks  of 
the  Guard,  Reserve  Corps,  and  National  Army,  many  of  whom  have 
demonstrated  exceptional  capacity  for  such  work  and  some  of  w^hom 
would  accept  permanent  commissions-  It  is  to  saddle  on  the  training 
force  a  percentage  of  regular  officers  whose  complete  inefficiency  is 
admitted  by  their  comrades. 

Upon  completion  of  their  elementary  training,  I  think  the  young 
men.  instead  of  being  merely  listed  for  "future  exploitations  should  be 
assigned  to  a  national  force  like  the  National  Guard  to  be  provided 
for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  home  unit  of  which  they  would  serve  as 
the  National  Guard  now  serves,  say  80  hours  of  drill,  rifle  practice, 
and  instruction  in  each  year  in  weekly  instalments  plus  two  weeks  of 
field  exercises  or  maneuvers  in  the  summer.  This  to  continue  for 
two  years  and  nine  months,  or  for  the  balance  of  a  three-year  period 
after  which  they  would  be  in  reserve  for  three  years  wijh  an  annual 
inspection  only. 

To  provide  the  units  for  this  force,  I  would  re-create  the  Guard  and 
National  Army  divisions  and  auxiliary  units  in  necessary  number, 
offer  to  recommission  therein  as  part-time  officers  all  the  honorably 
discharged  officers  of  the  Army  in  the  gardes  they  held  at  time  of 
discharge.  I  think  they  would  accept  almost  en  masse.  They  should 
then  be  assigned  to  their  old  war  units  where  that  is  practicable  and 
to  others  where  it  is  not.  In  the  same  way  I  would  offer  similar 
inducements  to  the  enlisted  men  of  the  war  army,  giving  them  the 
right  to  discharge  on  reasonable  notice  in  writing,  this  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  a  time  at  least  the  full  strength  of  the  wrar  divisions. 
The  affection  of  the  war  soldiers  for  their  divisions  in  many  cases 
borders  on  fanaticism,  and  this  is  an  unpurchaseable  asset  in  a 
military  scheme. 

This  great  force  of  probably  a  million  trained  men  would  cost  but 
a  fraction  of  what  is  proposed  for  the  Regular  Army.  It  would  con- 
stitute a  war  army  in  being  to  be  perpetuated  by  the  influx  each  year 
of  500,000  young  products  of  the  training  camps.  This  force,  like 
the  National  Guard  before  the  war,  would  receive  not  only  the  weekly 
instruction  and  drill  of  the  Swiss  and  Australian  systems,  but  would 
have  annual  maneuvers.  In  time,  as  the  veterans  of  the  wrar  dropped 
our,  every  soldier  in  this  force  would  be  a  graduate  of  the  three- 
months  training  camp.  This  system  could  give  us  after  six  years,  an 
organized  army  of  1,500,000  men  ready  to  drop  their  work  and  mobil- 
ize in  a  few  hours,  and  1,500,000  in  reserve,  all  of  whom  would  be 
products  of  the  same  training  camps  and  of  the  three-year  period  of 
drill,  instruction,  and  maneuvers.  No  one  would  claim  that  such  an 
army  would  be  a  menace  to  peace.  Certainly  it  would  provide  a 
maximum  of  preparedness  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  It  would  make  a 
professional  standing  army,  except  for  border  guard,  nominal  garri- 
sons, and  a  small  expeditionary  police  force,  unnecessary.  It  would 
provide  greater  promotion  and  more  justified  promotion  for  the 
capable  regular  officers  than  they  will  ever  get  from  attempts  to 
increase  the  old  Regular  Army. 

I  see  no  great  difficulty  in  merging  the  National  Guard  into  this 
scheme.  The  new  national  force,  whether  called  the  National  Army 
or  the  National  Guard  Corps,  would  be  organized  under  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  which  gives  to  Congress  the  power  to  raise  and 
support  armies.     Hence,  it  would  be  free  from  constitutional  limita- 
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tions  affecting  the  militia,  if  that  is  thought  to  be  desirable.  Having 
created  this  armv,  Congress  can  provide  the  conditions  of  its  organiza- 
tion and  use.  It  may  provide  that  none  but  blue-eyed  men  may 
serve  in  it,  or  that  it  shall  not  be  used  except  as  the  militia  was  useS 
unless  with  the  consent  of  Congress.  As  the  President  authorized 
the  French  citizen,  General  Foch,  to  issue  orders  which  were  binding  m 
upon  the  operations  of  the  American  Army  abroad,  so  undoubtedly  ^ 
Congress  may  provide  that  governors  of  States  may  order  operations 
necessary  for  the  suppression  of  insurrection  to  the  units  of  the 
citizen  army  located  within  the  States.  What  the  States  need  is  not 
the  power  to  train,  but  the  use  of  the  troops  after  they  are  trained. 

Under  this  plan  this  army  would  have  its  own  permanent  overhead 
in  Washington,  selected  largely  from  the  War  officers  of  experience, 
and  in  addition  to  being  chrged  with  the  command,  administration, 
and  training,  of  the  force  they  would  constitute  a  section  of  the 
General  Stan  of  the  Army. 

Only  by  the  creation  of  the  great  citizen  force  in  being  can  you 
hope  in  the  years  to  come  to  maintain  up-to-date  armament  and 
equipment  sufficient  for  war.     For  the  personnel  of  such  an  army 
will  know  whether  or  not  they  have  these  things,  and  if  they  haven't 
them  working  at  the  time  with  them,  they  will  tell  you  of  it.     If, 
however,  }Tou  rely  on  an  extension  of  the  old  expensive  regular  army 
system,  the  peoplo  in  a  few  years,  as  they  have  after  all  other  wars, 
will  cry  out  against  the  expense  of  maintaining  so  large  a  force  and 
will  insist  upon  material  reduction  in  the  great  military  appropria- 
tions.    These  reductions  will  not  be  made  at  the  expense  of  established 
grades  and  of  promotion  where  it  can  be  avoided.     The  saving  will 
be  at  the  expense  of  maintaining  up-to-date  war  material.     Flans 
for  the  upkeep  of  such  property  will  be  thrown  over  in  order  to  salvage 
the  personnel  and  the  old  condition  of  unreadiness  in  material  things 
will  result. 

If  such  a  plan  as  I  propose  is  adopted  you  will  see  aviation-  go  for- 
ward  with  steady  and  suro  progress,  for  the  men  who  did  the  flying 
are  now  largely  in  civil  life.  In  every  State  in  the  Union  there  would 
be  aviation  units  of  the  national  citizen  army  engaged  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  flying  units.  The  professional  aviation  "overhead" 
would  be  the  clearing  house  for  the  ideas,  devices,  and  suggested 
improvements.  The  best  mechnaieal  brains  of  the  country  would 
thus  have  intimate  concern  with  the  military  problems  of  aviation. 

In  the  same  way  the  maintenance  of  a  large,  expensive,  and  ineffi- 
cient professional  tank  corps  would  be  avoided.  Tank  units  of  the 
citizen  army  would  exist  throughout  the  country.  Their  personnel 
would  include  thousands  of  skilled  mechanics  not  available  for  a 
regular  armv  force.  A  small  detachment  of  professionals  with  each 
unit  would  furnish  the  necessary  caretakers  for  upkeep,  as  is  done  in 
the  National  Guard  field  artillery  batteries. 

Similar  comment  applies  in  greater  force  to  the  Coast  Artillery, 
most  of  the  enlisted  personnel  of  which  are  maintained  at  great 
expense  to  do  work  which  can  better  be  done  by  the  class  of  skilled  | 
mechanics  and-  the  laborers  who  would  be  available  for  training 
in  the  citizen  army.  The  technique  required  of  the  majority  of  the 
enlisted  men  who  serve  the  coast-defense  guns  is  nil.  The  techniquo 
of  the  guns  is  in  their  design,  manufacture,  installation,  experimenta- 
tion, and  in  their  fire  control  by  officers  and  a  few  noncommissioned 
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officers.  The  mass  of  men  employed  move  things  around,  use 
telephones,  turn  wheels  by  direction,  and  when  not  so  drilling  are 
occupied  in  the  multitudinous  details  which  constitute  existence  at  an 
Army  post. 

I  believe  a  plan  of  the  character  suggested  would  have  the  approval 
and  support,  not  only  of  the  National  Guard,  Reserve  Corps,  and 
National  Army,  but  a  great  number  of  Regular  Army  officers,  many 
of  whom  have  expressed  their  strong  approval. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  general  plan  you  have  outlined  has 
always  met  with  my  approval  to  some  extent,  but  the  difficulty  has 
been  that  such  a  plan  as  that  would  require  some  compulsory  system, 
would  it  not  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes.  It  would  require  the  training  of  500,000  young 
men  for  two  or  three  months,  or  some  reasonable  period,  and  then 
their  transfer  to  this  citizen  armv  to  serve  weekly  drills  for  the  re- 
mainder of  a  three-year  period,  after  which  they  would  be  liable  for 
war  service  under  such  conditions  as  Congress  might  prescribe  in  the 
act  for  the  remaining  period  of,  say,  three  years. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Have  you,  or  any  of  those  who  entertain 
ideas  like  your  own,  ever  undertaken  to  formulate  a  plan  and  put  it 
in  the  shape  of  a  bill  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  No;  but  that  could  be  done  in  a  week's  time,  I 
think. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  measure  which  is  now  before  us  is  the 
General  Staff  bill.  Can  you  tell  from  that  just  what  your  proposed 
organization  would  be? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  have  not  had  opportunity  to  do  more  than  glance 
over  that  bill,  Senator.  I  am  opposed  to  it,  because  the  mere  pro- 
vision for  a  Regular  Army  of  500,000  men  is  enough  to  condemn  it, 
at  least  in  the  minds  of  people  who  favor  the  other  system. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  is  another  objection,  it  seems  to  me, 
aside  from  that  one,  and  that  is  that  it  practically  leaves  to  Congress 
the  power  of  creating  an  Army  of  a  certain  size,  and  then  leaves  to 
the  General  Staff  or  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  the  power 
to  handle  the  whole  business  without  any  strings  attached  to  it  by 
Congress. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes ;  I  observed  that. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Some  of  the  distinguished  officers  who 
have  testified  here  would  rather  favor  simply  an  appropriation  of  so 
much  money  and  the  fixing  of  an  Armv  of  such  and  such  a  size,  and 
stopping  right  there,  leaving  to  them  the  fixing  of  the  units,  if  I  un- 
derstood their  testimony  correctly. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  any  less  faith  in  the  National 
Guard  than  you  had  before  the  war  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  No;  I  have  a  great  deal  more. 

Senator  McKellar.  Don't  you  think  we  should  continue  the 
National  Guard  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes;  I  do.  I  think  if  the  system  that  I  propose 
proved  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Guard  and  the  people,  and  would  be 
adopted  by  Congress,  the  National  Guard  would  come  into  that  force. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  was  not  here  at  the  beginning  of  your  state- 
ment, and  that  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  My  proposal  is  to  constitute  a  citizen  army  of  the 
officers  and  men  who  served  in  the  recent  war,  recommissioning  all 
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the  officers  who  were  honorably  discharged  in  the  grades  that  they 
held  at  the  time  they  were  discharged.  Not  recommissioning  them 
under  a  permanent  pay  status,  but  as  citizen  officers.  Enlisted  men 
so  enlisted  would  receive  their  discharges,  say,  upon  30  days' notice  in 
writing,  the  object  of  that  being  to  reconstitute  on  paper  these  war- 
time organizations  for  which  these  officers  and  men  nad  the  greatest 
loyalty  and  affection. 

Having  done  that,  we  would  then  perpetuate  these  organizations, 
with  their  traditions  and  history  and  their  effectiveness,  by  training 
the  500,000  young  men  a  year  for  a  short  period  of  time,  in  training 
camps,  under  a  professional  training  corps,  and  upon  graduation  from 
these  training  camps  assign  them  to  the  National  Guard  Corps  unit, 
if  that  were  the  name  of  it,  or  the  National  Army  unit  of  their  home 
town,  there  to  be  merged  with  these  veteran  soldiers  and  receive 
additional  instruction  for  a  remaining  period  of  three  years,  that 
instruction,  however,  not  to  interfere  with  their  home  life,  educa- 
tional life,  or  their  industrial  work,  because  it  would  require  but  80 
hours  a  year,  along  the  lines  in  which  the  National  Guard  has  been 
trained.  In  other  words,  the  National  Guard  in  this  war  and  on  the 
border  proved  to  be  a  very  dependable  force.  It  was  a  product  of  a 
system  filled  with  handicaps.  The  training  of  the  men  was  under 
the  legal  control  of  the  State,  and  necessarily  the  men  received  as 
many  varieties  of  training  as  there  were  States. 

Senator  McKellar.  The  New  York,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Tennessee  National  Guardsmen  did  pretty  well  when  they 
had  to  fight,  did  they  not  ? 

Gen.  ORyan.  Yes;  they  certainly  did. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  the  trouble  that  you  spoke  of  as  existing 
in  peace  times  was  not  apparent  when  it  came  to  fighting  the  enemy! 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  No;  but  fortunately  all  these  National  Guard  units 
had  had  time  to  receive  some  months'  training  before  they  met  the 
enemy.  I  think  also  the  guard  units  had  profited  very  greatly  by 
their  service  on  the  border.  I  was  going  to  say  that  in  spite  of  these 
handicaps,  because  I  think  they  were  handicaps,  the  National  Guard 
men  proved  to  be  very  efficient  soldiers  and  their  divisions  were 
efficient  divisions:  but  under  this  system  they  would  have  all  the 
advantages  of  National  Guard  esprit  and  citizen  soldier  esprit,  with 
all  the  traditions  of  the  organizations  descending  through  the  years 
with  them.  In  addition  to  that  the  young  men  who  joined  would 
not  come  as  gawky  young  recruits,  but  they  would  be  the  products  of 
these  three  months  of  training  which  would  be  of  great  advantage. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  figured  the  cost  of  it  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryax.  No;  but  obviously  it  would  be — for  a  much  greater 
force  —but  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  this  professional  army  that  is  pro- 
posed. I  think  we  could  figure  that  out  pretty  accuratelv  and  submit 
it. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  well  for  me  to  interpose  this  observa- 
tion: Gen.  March,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  in  his  testimony,  estimated  that 
the  training  of  650,000  young  men  for  three  months,  and  their  trans- 
port from  their  home  to  cantonments  and  from  cantonments  back 
home  again,  would  cost  about  $94, 000,000  a  year. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Whereas  the  cost  of  the  570,000  officers  and  men 
of  the  Regular  Army  will  be  $800,000,000  a  year— eight-ninths  of  the 
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total  estimated  cost  of  the  scheme  would  be  incurred  by  the  Regular 
Arm}r  itself. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes:  and  in  connection  with  that,  the  training  for 
three  months — continuous  training  in  the  training  camp,  supple- 
mented by  two  years  and  nine  months  of  periodical  training  in  drill, 
instruction  in  rifle  practice,  is  to  my  mind  the  ideal  way  of  training  a 
soldier,  for  this  reason:  I  have  had  training  camps.  I  had  one  at 
Camp  Wadsworth,  and  I  found  that  among  the  few  men  who  were 
not  experienced  soldiers  who  went  to  that  camp  they  felt  that  they 
had  been  rushed,  that  they  had  been  crammed  with  information  and 
knowledge  that  they  coulcl  not  digest.  In  this  period  of  training  of 
two  hours  a  week,  the  advantage  is  that  the  young  soldier  has  an 
opportunity  to  digest  what  is  received;  he  has  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  and  to  get  into  a  mental  state  which  is  necessary  for  a 
soldier  to  be  in  to  be  an  efficient  soldier.  The  psychology  of  that 
involves  the  element  of  time.  No  matter  what  loyal  desire  may 
exist  in  the  mind  of  a  soldier  to  do  what  he  is  told,  he  is  ineffective 
until  that  willingness  has  been  crystallized  into  habit,  which  is  the 
result  of  a  mental  state  largely. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  have  this  idea,  which  I  suppose  is  the  result 
of  impressions  gained  by  the  war,  that  so  far  as  the  training  of  our 
officers  is  concerned  we  probably  have  not  hit  upon  the  best  plan,  but 
that  so  far  as  the  training  of  soldiers — the  enlisted  men — is  concerned, 
our  policy  must  have  been  very  nearly  right,  because  our  soldiers 
apparently  did  so  much  better — and  our  officers,  too,  for  that  mat- 
ter— even  with  their  lack  of  proper  training;  they  did  so  much  better 
than  the  soldiers  of  other  countries  that  we  ought  not  to  depart  very 
far  from  the  policies  that  have  been  maintained  heretofore,  and 
depend  upon  a  citizen  army  when  the  country  gets  in  trouble. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  does  that  strike  vou  %  You  have  had 
actual  experience  over  there,  and  I  ask  you  because  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  your  opinion,  General. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  do  think,  from  a  cold-blooded 
viewpoint,  that  our  soldiers  did  excel  most  of  the  soldiers  of  the  other 
nations  that  I  saw.  I  think,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the 
soldiers  of  some  of  those  other  armies  were  largely  the  residuum  of 
four  years  of  war,  resulting  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  which  means 
that  the  most  effective  of  their  enlisted  men  had  been  promoted  and 
had  gone  on  up. 

Senator  New.  Is  it  not  true  that  those  soldiers  were  taken  in 
pretty  much  in  the  same  way  that  our  soldiers  were;  they  were  con- 
scripts and  they  were  brought  in  in  the  same  way  that  our  men  were, 
by  the  draft  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  And  they  were  taken  from  a  depleted  and  exhausted 
reservoir,  many  of  them  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Senator  New.  And  that  as  a  whole  the  personnel  of  the  last  lot 
t  liev  got  was  not  nearly  up  to  that  of  ours  ? 

(Jen.  O'Ryan.  Obviously  they  were  not.  The  only  exceptions  that 
I  saw  were  the  Australians.  They  were  about  as  fine  a  type  as  one 
would  wish  to  see.  I  do  not  include  in  my  remarks  the  Canadians, 
because,  other  than  seeing  a  few  I  saw  nothing  of  the  Canadian  army 
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as  an  army.  I  heard  they  were  very  fine.  But  our  private  soldiers 
stood  out  in  a  class  by  themselves  in  comparison  with  the  French, 
the  Germans,  and  the  British,  I  mean  the  British  army  proper,  with- 
out reference  to  the  Colonials. 

Senator  New.  Do  you  know  how  many  Yanks  there  were  in  the 
Canadian  forces  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Canada  sent  450,000,  or  something  like  that,  did  she 
not? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes;  I  think  she  did. 

Senator  New.  I  have  heard  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-odd 
thousand  of  them  were  from  this  side  of  the  border.  Do  you  know 
whether  that  is  true  or  not  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  know  we  lost  a  great  many  men  from  our  division 
who  took  French  leave  in  1914  when  war  broKe  out  and  when  Canada 
was  organizing  that  first  expeditionary  division.  We  had  to  adopt 
a  policy  about  it.  We  had  either  to  follow  them  up  and  put  it  against 
their  records  or  to  wink  our  eyes  at  it  and  give  them  an  indefinite 
furlough.     We  decided  to  do  the  latter. 

Senator  New.  There  were  6,000  more  who  went  from  Indiana  and 
volunteered  in  Canada  in  that  way  than  there  were  in  the  national 
guard  of  the  State. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  return  to  some  of  the  features  of  this  bill,  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  that  feature  of  the  bill  which  results  in 
this  situation,  that  after  the  650,000  men  of  19  years  of  age  have  had 
their  three  month's  training  at  the  cantonments  they  are  then  sent 
back  to  civil  life  unorganized  into  any  unit;  they  are  kept  track  of 
by  the  War  Department,  which  keeps  their  name  and  their  residence, 
and  then  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  declared  by  Congress,  of  course, 
the  draft  act,  so-called,  automatically  goes  into  effect.  What  do  you 
think  would  be  the  situation  in  the  event  that  Congress  declared  war 
against  a  country  was  worthy  of  our  metal,  and  this  great  number 
oi  men  was  summoned  from  civil  life  in  an  unorganized  condition  I 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  think  we  would  have  practically  the  same  prob- 
lems that  confronted  the  country  at  the  outbreak  of  this  war  in  re- 
lation to  the  organization  of  the  draft  army.  I  think  that  when  these 
young  men  were  summoned  many  of  them  would  have  been  recent 
products  of  the  training  camps;  in  other  cases  years  would  have 
elapsed  since  they  had  attended  training  camps  for  a  short  period, 
ana  they  would  be  reluctant  to  answer  the  call,  many  of  them,  in 
conceivable  cases,  because  there  would  not  exist  in  their  minds  any 
affection  for  what  in  the  militaty  service  is  known  as  the  call  of  the 
regiment.  They  would  come  from  their  homes  and  their  business  to 
report  somewhere,  to  be  assigned  to  something  that  they  did  not 
know  of,  some  organization  yet  to  be  created.  I  think  that  as  an 
efficient  army  is,  as  Napoleon  said,  three-fourths  dependent  upon 
morale,  these  men  would  be  lacking  in  morale  because  they  would 
not  have  had  any  experience  in  existing  organizations. 

Senator  McKellar.  Suppose  your  plan  should  not  be  adopted  for 
any  ieason.  I  hope  you  will  put  it  in  writing  so  that  we  can  have  it 
before  us. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  If  it  should  not  be  adopted,  as  between  the 
War  Department  bill,  which  has  been  introduced  and  which  is  now 
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before  the  committee,  and  the  present  organization  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  about  200,000  men  or  less  in  peace  times,  to  which  would 
be  added  the  strength  of  the  National  Guard,  which  would  you 
prefer  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  think  that  the  National  Guard  should  be  developed 
into  a  very  efficient  force,  but  I  would  like  to  see  some  greatei  degree 
of  Fedeial  control  over  it  in  time  of  peace  in  relation  to  its  tiaining. 
By  Federal  control  I  do  not  necessarily  mean  Regular  Army  control; 
in  fact,  I  mean  the  opposite  of  that. 

Senator  McKellar.  Congressional  control  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  No,  I  mean  War  Department  control  vested  in  an 
overhead  composed  of  National  Guaid  officers  who  would  have  charge 
of  the  duty  01  training  the  National  Guard  and  the  development  of 
it  along  the  lines  provided  foi  by  Congiess  and  who,  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  War  Department,  would  constitute  a  section  of  the 
General  Staff,  known  perhaps  as  the  National  Guard  section  of  the 
General  Staff.     Such  a  bill  at  one  time  passed  the  Senate,  you  know. 

Senator  New.  You  said  in  almost  the  outset  of  your  remarks  that 
you  were  opposed  to  any  large  standing  army. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  At  about  what  figuie  in  your  own  mind  do  you 
place  the  Aimy? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  That  would  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  citizens' 
army,  which  woald  be  created  largely  to  replace  it.  If  this  citizen 
aimy  was  to  be  organized  along  the  lines  indicated,  lesulting  ulti- 
mately in  a  force  of  a  million  and  a  half  active  soldiers  and  a  million 
and  a  half  in  leserve,  then  I  think  the  Regular  Army  could  be  reduced 
approximately  to  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  tweny  thousand  men. 
1 can  not  conceive  of  the  necessity  for  a  laiger  force. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  the  size  the  Regular  Aimy  had 
reached  in  the  spring  of  1917  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  entered  the  war  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senatoi  McKellar.  Don't  you  think  the  suggestions  you  make, 
which  seem  to  me  to  have  a  great  deal  of  force  in  them,  could  be 
easily  effected  bv  amendments  to  the  piesent  laws,  as  fai  as  we  can 
do  it  under  the  Constitution? 

Gen.  O'Ryan  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  could  go  a  great  wav  bv  taking 
the  existing  national  defense  act — I  am  referring  now  to  the  National 
Guard. 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  And  modifying  that.  I  really  would  like  to  see 
the  National  Guard,  which  now  has  a  dual  relation — I  would  like 
to  see  its  character  modified  to  this  extent,  no  matter  what  else  is 
done.  At  the  present  time  the  National  Guard  is  fundamentally  and 
primarily  a  State  force  with  a  secondary  and  subordinate  Federal 
rdle  in  time  of  peace.  I  would  like  to  see  that  changed,  so  that  its 
Federal  rdle  would  be  the  dominant  r61e,  and  its  State  rdle  the 
servient  rdle,  but  not  under  Regular  Army  auspices. 

Senator  McKellar.  Of  course,  you  understand  the  principal 
question  in  that  is  a  constitutional  question. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  done  if  the  amend- 
ment is  to  continue  the  National  Guard  as  an  organization  created 
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under  the  militia  provision  of  the  Constitution,  hut  before  you  came 
in,  Senator,  T  tried  to  explain  that  in  the  amendment  I  would 
create  this  national  citizens  army  would  be  created  under  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  Congress  the  right  to 
raise  and  support  armies.  Then  there  might  be  put  into  the  law 
whatever  Congress  believes  to  be  desirable  in  the  way  of  limitations.  A 
For  example,  if  Congress  would  not  wish  this  citizens  army  to  be  used  ™ 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  thev  could  write 
that  into  the  law  just  as  they  could  do  the  same  thing  under  that 
constitutional  provision  with  regard  to  the  Regular  Army  if  they 
cared  to. 

They  might  write  a  provision  that  a  man  may  not  enlist  in  any 
of  the  forces  provided  who  has  not  blue  eyes,  or,  having  created  an 
army,  they  may  say  that  the  army  may  now  have  a  3  ye&Ys'  furlough, 
and  do  anything  in  relation  to  such  an  army. 

And  so  that,  any  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  are  thought 
to  be  desirable  in  relation  to  the  safeguarding  of  a  militia  force  can  be 
rewritten  into  the  law  creating  any  citizen  army  that  Congress 
provides  for  under  the  army  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Chairman.  You  call  this  a  " part-time"  army? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  mean  in  the  sense  that  a  portion  of  each  week  it 
compulsorily  engages  in  military  activities.  The  remainder  of  the 
week,  after  their  graduation  from  the  training  camp,  they  are  engaged 
in  the  industrial  life  of  the  country,  going  to  college  or  whatever 
their  job  may  be. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  value  of  locality 
pride  in  a  unit?     You  have  had  some  experience  with  it. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  of  tremendous  value  and  I  have 
talked  with  officers  abroad  about  it.  They  do  not  seem  to  think 
its  value  open  to  discussion  in  France.  I  did  not  talk  to  German 
officers  on  that  subject,  but  I  understand  from  those  who  have, 
that  thev  all  regard  locality  pride  as  an  essential  in  the  development 
of  an  efficient  army.  We  knew,  for  example,  that  in  a  company  of 
men  largely  or  wholly  from  a  particular  section  of  a  State,  that  in 
battle  when  there  came  the  temptation  for  some  of  those  men  to 
quit  and  lie  in  shell  holes — and  that  temptation  comes  to  most 
everybody  at  some  time  or  other — and  not  go  on,  the  great  deterrent 
in  relation  to  that  kind  of  action  was  the  fear,  not  of  being  shot  bv 
somebodv,  but  of  being  missed  on  the  check  roll  after  the  show  was 
oyer,  and  having  comrades  write  home  to  their  families  that  he  was 
missing  during  the  scrap. 

Now,  if  he  came  from  another  section,  he  had  no  fear  of  that  kind, 
because  the  comrades  of  his  company  did  not  know  his  folks  at  all 
and  only  in  a  vague  way  where  he  did  come  from.  There  was  nobody 
to  write  to. 

Senator  New.  He  did  not  want  the  folks  back  in  Olean  to  know  that 
he  was  not  on  hand  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  No,  sir.  He  was  a  ruined  man  if  they  wrote  back 
and  said  that  he  was  a  quitter,  a  coward.  a 

The  Chairman.  And,  also,  is  it  not  a  comforting  thought  in  the  * 
minds  of  the  enlisted  men  that  if  they  are  hurt  their  companions  know 
their  families  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  That  feeling,  that  emotion,  among  the  men  was 
very  marked.  They  regarded  the  comradeship  of  the  men  from  the 
home  town  very  much. 
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Senator  Thomas.  And  wanted  men  on  the  firing  line  who  could 
report  with  regard  to  any  injuries  sustained. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Oh,  yes;  all  of  these  things  are  obviously  important. 
There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Even  after  the  armistice  there  was  no 
attempt  made,  in  giving  you  replacements,  to  give  you  those  from  the 
State  of  New  York  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  No,  sir.  But  after  the  armistice,  beginning,  I 
think,  a  few  days  before  the  armistice,  I  began  to  receive  replace- 
ments, and  thev  were  from  all  over  the  Unitca  States.  I  recall  that 
some  of  them  were  from  New  York,  but  not  very  many  of  them,  and 
they  all  came  to  us  like  lost  sheep.  I  did  not  see  a  single  man,  as  the 
British  would  say,  with  his  tail  up.  Every  man  was  dejected;  every 
man  had  complaints  to  make;  and  when  I  say  every  man,  I  mean 
relatively  speaking — I  looked  them  over  personally,  rode  around  in 
all  the  different  areas — some  of  them  had  been  in  France  for  some 
months;  others  had  arrived  but  a  week  or  two  before.  They  came 
from  different  training  camps  in  America,  and  some  of  them  had  been 
in  different  camps  in  France.  Many  of  them  expressed  their  feelings 
in  this  way:  They  wanted  to  know  whether  they  were  going  to  stay 
with  this  division,  or  whether,  in  a  few  days,  thev  were  going  to  be 
shot  off  somewhere  else.  They  said  that  thoy  had  been  traveling  all 
about,  and  they  were  very  much  down  in  the  mouth.  They 
became  very  happy  when  they  found  that  they  were  going  to  stay 
with  the  division.  They  feared  for  a  time  that  a  distinction  might  be 
made  in  the  division  between  those  newly  arrived  from  the  outside 
and  the  men  who  constituted  it,  and  who  not  only  came  from  the 
same  States,  but  who  had  been  through  a  great  deal  of  fighting.  But 
thev  were  soon  reassured  on  that  score  and  they  became  quite  happy. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  many  thousands  of  men  in  your 
division  who  had  been  in  that  division  for  5,  6,  8,  or  10  years,  were 
there  not  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  sir;  our  division  alone  furnished  about  5,000 
officers  to  the  American  Army.  Naturally  those  officers  were  the 
men — that  is,  the  noncommissioned  officers  were  most  all  long-service 
men,  five  or  more  years  in  the  division.  They  took  away  a  large 
percentage  of  long-service  men  from  the  ranks  of  the  divfsion,  but 
still  there  were  many  left;  how  many  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  I  can 
say  that  10  per  cent  of  the  division,  even  after  all  the  fighting  was 
over  and  all  the  losses  and  all  the  demands  made  lor  the  A.  E.  F. 
for  those  that  were  skilled  and  for  officer  materiel,  I  would  say  that 
10  per  cent  of  them  has  been  in  more  than  three  years,  in  the  division. 

The  Chairman.  My  own  experience,  in  talking  to  some  of  the  men, 
asking  them  how  long  they  had  been  in  the  division  or  in  the  regi- 
ment— this  was  after  the  armistice — was  to  constantly  encounter  men 
who  would  answer  ''Five  years,  sir,"  "six  years,  sir,"  ''four  years, 
sir,"  "three  years,  sir,"  and  "two  years,  sir." 

Gen.  ORyan.  There  was  quite  a  large  number. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were,  by  reason  of  that  fact,  tremen- 
dously proud  of  the  division  ? 

Gen.  ORyan.  Oh,  yes;  the  longer  a  man  is  with  it  the  closer  the 
ties. 
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Senator  New.  Provided  that  we  are  to  have  a  standing  army  and 
universal  training,  as  an  accompanying  feature,  do  you  regard  the 
three-months'  training  period  that  is  provided  in  the  bill  under  dis- 
cussion as  sufficient  time  for  the  primary  development  of  the  soldier? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  New.  I  would  like  for  you  to  give  us  your  views  on  that,   A 
as  to  what  length  of  time  would  be  required.  ^ 

.  Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  think  that  three  months,  or  even  two  months, 
would,  if  supplemented  by  subsequent  training  and  field  exercises, 
instruction,  and  rifle  practice  of  the  character  given  to  the  National 
Guard  before  the  war,  if  continued  for  a  period  of  approximately 
there  years  following  the  three  months,  turn  out  very  effective  soldiers. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  think  would  be  required  as 
trainers  in  the  training  camps,  how  many  per  thousand  of  the  troops? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Well,  other  than  the  necessary  caretakers  and  profes- 
sional cooks  and  a  few  orderlies — in  other  words,  other  than  the  odds 
ends  that  need  not  be  considered,  I  would  not  employ  any  private 
soldiers  in  the  professional  force  that  is  to  constitute  the  training 
corps — I  think  that  the  corps  should  not  be  organized  on  a  basis  hav- 
ing any  relation  to  the  technical  organization  of  an  army — I  think  it 
should  be  composed  of  officers  selected  for  their  demonstrated  capacity 
as  instructors,  and  of  noncommissioned  officers  selected  for  similar 
reasons. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Non  commissioned  officers  of  the  Regular 
Army  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  They  would  be  professional  soldiers. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Whether  they  came  from  the  Regulars  or  not  would 
be  a  detail.  Get  the  best  men  that  can  be  gotten  in  the  country  for 
the  wage  that  was  offered. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimate  has  been  given  here  that  with  such 
a  training  cadre,  10  men  should  train  a  hundred,  and  one  officer  tes- 
tified that  it  would  take  18  men  to  train  a  hundred,  officers  or  non- 
commissioned officers. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Well,  yes,  sir.  I  had  in  mind  that,  considering  the 
overhead,  it  might  take  three  to  four  officers  per  hundred,  when  you 
consider  your  overhead. 

The  Chairman.  Including  the  overhead  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes;  including  your  overhead.     That  is,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  camp  and  all  of  that,  3  or  4  officers  and  perhaps  8  to 
10  noncommissioned  officers.     Now,  the  Regular  Army  private  who 
is  worked  into  this  plan,  is  not  going  to  figure  very  much  as  a  part  of 
any  effective  training  personnel.     There  are,  of  course,  some   few 
exceptions,  but  it  is  the  noncommissioned  officer  that  will  be  a  verv 
important  part  of  the  training  corps.     Under  this  scheme  you  will 
find — the  citizens  army  scheme — that  many  noncommissioned  officers 
and  officers  of  the  National  Guard  corps,  or  citizens  army,  whatever 
it  might  be  called,  would  be  available  ior  a  period  of  three  months  in 
some  years  to  aid  in  this  work,  and  that  if  their  selection  were  limited  J 
to  men  who  had  demonstrated  special  Qualifications,  it  would  mean  1 
much  to  the  scheme,  because  they  would  not  be  an  expense  to  the 
Government,  except  when  so  employed. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  no  very  radical  change  be  made  in 
our  military  system,  and  that  whatever  is  done  may  be  done  using 
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the  national  defense  act  as  a  basis  for  an  immediate  military  force,  I 
understand  you  to  urge  the  creation  of  a  National  Guard  section  of 
the  General  Staff  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  advantages  do  you  think  that  would  have 
yer  the  absence  of  such  a  section  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Well,  I  think  that  the  National  Gaurd,  under  the 
existing  law,  and  the  customs  of  carrying  it  out,  is  a  hopeless  propo- 
;  sition,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  provisions  of  that  law  which  refate  to 
the  National  Guard  and  the  regulations  which  are  written  under  those 
provisions  are  carried  out  by  the  Regular  Army,  and  they  are  carried 
out  in  such  a  way  as  to  subject  its  development  to  a  great  handicap. 
I  mean  by  that  at  times  those  who  are  charged  with  carrying  it  out 
are  unfriendly  to  the  National  Guard,  and  at  other  times,  while  they 
are  not  unfriendly,  they  do  not  understand  the  conditions  which 
affect  the  Guard. 

I  think,  too,  that  there  is  such  a  big  difference  between  the  scheme 
of  things  in  a  professional  Regular  Army  and  the  scheme  of  things  in 
a  citizen  army  that  different  methods  should  necessarily  be  employed 
in  order  to  reach  the  same  result. 

The  Chairman.  The  psychology  is  quite  different? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  The  psychology  is  very  different,  and  I  think,  too, 
that  you  destroy  the  confidence  and  morale  of  an  institution  like  the 
National  Guard  when  you  give  it  no  representation.  As  one  officer 
T>ut  it,  you  are  making  an  Ireland  of  the  National  Guard;  it  becomes 
a  field  for  exploitation  by  another  force.  It  would  seem  to  be  more 
in  keeping  with  our  American  institutions  if  you  give  it  its  own  over- 
head and  prescribe  any  tests  that  Congress  might  see  fit  to  impose, 
but  they  ought  to  have  their  own  people. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  great  trouble  about  the  National  Guard 
always  has  been  the  question  of  utilizing  it  as  a  Federal  force.  Of 
course,  that  was  measureably  solved  in  this  war. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  have  you  in  mind  any  way  that  there 
could  be  a  Federal  supervision  over  it  in  any  other  way  than  the 
disciplining  of  it  or  the  training  of  it  ? 

Gen.  O'Kyan.  No,  sir.  The  first  thing  necessary,  before  answering 
that  question,  is  for  Congress  to  determine  whether  they  are  willing 
to  take  the  step  of  changing  the  organic  organization  of  the  National 
Guard  from  a  militia  force  to  a  citizen  army  force. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  As  a  militia  force  it  would  be  difficult  to 
federalize  it  in  time  of  peace  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes.  You  could  not  take  away  from  the  State  the 
power  to  train.  You  could  not,  in  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
done  in  an  indirect  way  by  vesting  in  a  military  bureau  the  right  to 
impose  rules  and  regulations  which  have  to  be  complied  with  in  order 

tr  the  appropriations  to  become  available. 
Senator  Chamberlain.  And  without  these  rules  and  regulations 
ere  would  be  difficulty  in  securing  an  appropriation  ? 
Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  I  have  also  wondered  if  some  plan 
might  not  be  worked  out  whereby  there  would  not  be  an  absolute 
surrender  of  the  States'  interests  in  the  National  Guard  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  yet  give  the  Federal  Government  a  sort  of  super- 
vision. 
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Gen.  O'Ryan.  Well,  perhaps  I  did  not  make  clear  what  I  had  in 
mind  as  my  solution  of  this  proposed  plan;  that  is,  to  constitute  the 
National  Guard,  not  by  force,  because  Congress  has  not  the  power, 
but  to  hold  open  to  them  membership,  officers  and  men,  in  this  newlv 
created  national  citizens  force,  call  it  the  National  Guard  Corps,  if 
you  please ;  that  membership  to  be  determined  by  the  acceptance  b^ 
the  officers  of  a  commission  in  this  Federal  force  organized  under  thi™ 
Army  provision  of  the  Constitution.  The  enlisted  man  takes  an  oath 
of  enlistment  similar  to  that  of  the  Regular  Army — which  he  now 
does,  by  the  way,  under  the  National  Guard  act.  It  is  word  for  word 
the  same,  but  it  contains  an  additional  provision  that  he  owes  alle- 
giance to  the  State. 

Now,  havingdone  that,  Congress  may  provide  the  commissions  of 
that  service.  They  may  provide,  for  example,  that  he  may  be  loaned 
to  the  State  in  time  of  peace,  as  the  American  Army  in  a  measure  was 
loaned  to  France  recently.  It  took  orders  direct  from  Marshal  Foch, 
which  they  were  required  to  obey,  under  orders  of  the  President.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  correct  constitutional  proposition  for  Congress, 
having  created  such  an  Army,  to  provide  most  anything  concerning 
its  organization  and  the  manner  of  its  use.  I  believe,  for  example, 
that  Congress,  having  created  such  an  Army,  could  provide  that  tney 
shall  all  be  released  irbm  any  form  of  military  duty  for  the  first  year 
after  their  enlistment  •  or  that  the  soldiers  in  each  State  or  the  units 
of  each  State,  would  De  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  governor  of  the 
State  in  which  they  were  located,  subject  to  the  following  conditions; 
and  then  write  in  the  conditions.  It  does  not  occur  to  me  that  the 
constitutional  limitation  would  affect  the  use  of  an  Army. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Of  course,  under  the  Constitution,  Congress 
has  power  to  raise  armies  and  to  discipline  armies,  has  it  not  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  the  States  would  have  the  power  to 
train  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  That  is,  the  militia? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  mean  the  militia.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
militia  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  the  National  Guard  to  possess  a 
militia  status  any  longer? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  No,  sir.  I  think  you  can  make  the  National  Guard 
a  tremendously  effective  force  by  leaving  it  militia.  I  think  that  is 
true,  but  I  think  it  would  save  all  question  about  it  and  would  obviate 
criticism  that  is  leveled  against  its  organic  makeup  by  changing  it 
about  and  reorganizing  it  under  the  Army  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  then  writing  into  that  scheme  of  organization  whatever 
limitations  Congress  thought  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  in  mind  in  your  discussion  a  moment  ago 
that  in  the  event  of  disturbances  inside  of  the  State  that  Congress 
might  authorize,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  use  of  the  troops  by 
the  State. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Certainly.     I  think  Congress  has  that  power.  g 

The  Chairman.  The  use  of  the  troops  of  this  national  citizens  arm! 
located  inside  the  State,  to  be  used  inside  the  State  and  at  the  call  of 
the  Governor  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  And  thus  avoid  the  State's  maintaining  some  addi- 
tional force.     For  example,  under  this  scheme  our  Seventh  Regiment 
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of  the  citizen  army,  which  is  an  old  regiment,  107  years  old,  and  has 
a  great  history,  its  officers  and  men  would  be  asked,  its  officers  to 
accept  commissions  in  this  new  army,  and  the  enlisted  men  to  take 
new  enlistments.  The  proposal  to  them  would  be — if  you  read  the 
enlistment  you  will  see  what  it  means.  It  means  that  you  will  stay 
£i  this  unit  and  drill  once  a  week.  You  would  be  suppelmented  each 
year  by  the  graduates  of  the  training  camps,  these  young  men  coming 
to  us  partially  trained. 

Now,  as  to  your  obligations,  you  have  the  obligations  that  the 
National  Guard,  have :  that  is,  the  war  obligation.  In  relation  to  civil 
disorders  within  the  State,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
law  which  created  this  force,  and  of  which  the  Governor  has  taken 
advantage,  you  are  liable  to  be  called  out  by  jour  commanding  officer 
to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Governor  of  this  State  to  suppress  some 
local  disorder.  Congress  can  provide  this.  It  is  their  army;  they 
can  do  as  they  please  with  it,  and  they  have  provided,  among  its  pro- 
visions, that  the  Governors  of  States  can  use  it  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tions. In  other  words,  the  men  would  be  required  to  do  the  same 
duty  that  a  former  National  Guardsman  had  to  do. 

As  a  quid  pro  quo,  for  its  use  by  the  States,  it  would  be  expected 
that  the  States  would  lease  to  the  federal  Government,  at  a  nominal 
consideration,  its  armories,  storehouses,  arsenals,  stables,  rifle  ranges, 
and  so  forth.  As  to  whether  the  States  would  do  that,  in  my  opinion 
the  States  would  do  what  the  National  Guard  wanted  them  to  do. 
If  they  said,  "This  is  merely  a  nominal  change;  the  organizations 
are  all  going  into  this  force,  they  want  to  remain  in  their  own  armo- 
ries ana  use  their  rifle  ranges,"  I  think  unless  there  was  some  impor- 
tant principle  involved,  that  the  legislature  of  the  State  would 
authorize  the  governor  to  execute  those  leases. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  wish  we  might  be  able  to  work  out  a 
scheme  like  that.  There  has  always  been,  ever  since  I  have  been  on 
this  committee,  and  that  has  been  a  long  time,  antagonism  between 
the  Regular  Establishment  and  the  National  Guard.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  would  make  one  Army,  and  the  popular  Army  is  the  one 
that  would  strike  me  most  favorably,  we  would  relieve  all  of  that 
fighting  and  dissension  between  the  two  forces  and  make  it  one 
organization. 

Gen.  CVRyan.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

Senator  New.  General,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  had  formed 
any  estimate  in  your  own  mind  of  the  expense  involved  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  scheme  that  you  outline. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  No,  sir;  I  have  not,  but  I  think  I  can  in  a  few  days. 

Senator  New.  Tha,t  is,  the  comparative  expense,  as  between  that 
and  the  system  that  is  proposed  to  us  here  in  this  Army  bill. 

Gen.  O  Ryan.  Obviously,  it  would  be  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
I  cost  of  that  plan. 

I     Senator  New.  Yes ;  and  I  thought  possibly  you  might  have  arrived 
ut  some  estimate  yourself. 

■C  n.  O'Ryan.  No,  sir;    I  would  have  to  work  that  out,  but  I 
Jroi  Id  like  to  do  it. 

S  mator  New.  Will  you,  without  going  into  too  much  detail  or 
too  Tiuch  trouble  about  it,  do  that,  and  let  the  committee  know  ? 

C  >n.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  submit  such  an  estimate. 

S  nator  New.  I  wish  you  would. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  General,  did  you  take  into  active  combat 
many  men  who  had  had  only  a  short  period  of  training  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  The  men  with  the  shortest  period  of  training  were 
about  1,200  men  that  joined  the  division  about  two  weeks  before  we 
left  for  the  other  side.  ^ 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  much  had  they  had  ?  9 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  They  had  had  all  the  way  from  a  month  to  two 
months,  but  all  the  others  had  been  in  training  from  the  preceding 
September  and  further  back.  Some,  as  stated  by  the  Senator,  had 
been  in  the  division  for  a  good  many  years,  quite  a  percentage  of 
them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  vou  supplement  that  training  then, 
when  you  reached  the  other  side,  with  additional  training  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Oh,  yes;  all  of  the  armies  were  training  all  the 
time;  some  more  than  others.  The  British  kept  up  their  training 
behind  the  linos  just  as  soon  as  the  men  rested;  no  matter  how  many 
veterans  they  had  in  the  division  they  trained  right  on,  because  the 
methods  of  war  were  changing  all  the  time,  from  month  to  month, 
in  small  details,  and  all  organizations  were  made  to  profit  by  the 
advances,  devices,  schemes,  plans,  and  methods  of  other  organiza- 
tions which  had  worked  up  such  things  and  had  used  them  succoss- 
fullv.     So  the  training  was  really  continuous. 

We  went  ris:ht  into  training  when  we  got  there,  and  in  the  inter- 
vals between  battles  we  did  a  little  more  of  it.  I  would  say  that  the 
division  was  composed  nine-tenths  of  highly  disciplined  and  trained 
men,  or  more  than  that,  I  would  say  about  95  per  cent  of  them. 
They  were  orderly,  quiet,  obedient,  and  they  had  a  tremendous 
morale,  a  tremendous  confidence.  They  were  all  volunteers  and  they 
wanted  to  fight,  and  that  was  very  noticeable.  Marshal  Haig 
reviewed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  division  after  we  were  there 
about  two  weeks,  and  the  division  made  a  tremendous  impression 
on  him,  and  he  spoke  about  it.  The  physical  fitness  of  all  the 
American  divisions,  I  think,  was  marked,  and  they  had  an  air  of 
confidence  about  them  that  made  them  look  different  from  all  the 
other  soldiers  that  we  saw  there. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  was  not  difficult  to  whip  those  new  men 
into  shape  when  thrown  into  the  much  larger  body  of  highly  trained 
men,  was  it? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  That,  of  course,  is  an  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  The  advent  of  1,200  men  is  a  very  mild  dilution? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  They  were  not  noticeable. 

The  Chairman.  1,200  out  of  27,000. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  They  were  distributed  around  among  the  companies 
and  they  were  lost.  There  was  no  appreciable  difference  anywhere, 
in  any  company  or  in  any  part  of  the  division. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  General,  were  you  at  the  Argonne  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  No,  sir;  we  were  in  the  British  Army  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  in  Flanders,  near  Mount  Kemmel  for  the  firg^ 
part  of  our  service,  and  then  we  went  down  around  Amiens,  and  th  9 
on  the  Hindenburg  line. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Where  did  you  participate  in  the  greatest 
attack  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  On  the  Hindenburg  line.  Our  division  and  the 
Thirtieth  Division  were  the  two  divisions  of  the  American  Army  that 
constituted  the  spearhead  of  the  attack. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  You  spoke  in  your  testimony  of  some  lack 
of  equipment,  except  as  you  were  able  to  procure  it  from  the  Allies. 
How  were  you  protected  with  airplanes  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  All  British. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  None  of  ours  ? 
fc       Gen.  O'Ryan.  British  tanks,  British  rifles,  British  machine  guns, 
^    British  rations,  British  shoes,  and  British  everything  except  coats. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  rifles  did  you  use  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  The  British  Army  rifle. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  discarded  your  own  rifle  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  Did  you  find  that  a  serviceable  gun  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  sir;  very  serviceable.  It  i  a  rougher  looking 
rifle  than  ours,  and  it  is  not  turned  out  as  well  in  its  other  details, 
but  the  men  got  to  like  it.  They  thought  they  would  not  like  it 
when  it  wTas  first  given  them,  but  they  had  already  been  subjected 
to  the  numerous  changes  which  seem  to  affect  our  Army  when  we 
have  war.  We  had  been  required  to  give  up  the  Springfield  and 
substitute  what  was  called  the  American-made  Enfield,  and  we  had 
that  long  enough  to  carry  it  across  the  ocean  with  us,  and  that  was 
taken  away  and  we  got  the  British  rifle. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  the  artillery  support  was  British  and 
Australian  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  British  and  Australian. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  we  have  the  equipment  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  general  explained  in  the  beginning  of  his 
testimony  that  his  artillery  brigade  was  detached  from  the  rest  of 
th  *  division  and  sent  down  to  the  Argonne. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  In  answer  to  the  Senator's  question,  that  is  only 
hearsay.  I  understand  that  we  did  not  at  that  time;  that  is  1918; 
we  did~  not  have  it  over  there  with  horses  to  pull  it  and  harness  for 
it.  That  is  what  T  heard;  that  we  used  a  great  mass  of  French 
material,  obtained  from  the  French  Government. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  you  know  what  you  had  over  there. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  We  had  British  artillery. 

The  Chairman.  British  horses  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  'in  your  transport  as  well  as  the  artillery? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  All  the  Army  trucks  and  motor  cars  and  motor- 
cycles, everything  we  had — I  think  a  short  way  to  sum  it  un  would 
be  to  say  everything  we  had  except  the  uniform  clothing  the  men 
wore.     Most  of  the  breeches  came  from  the  British. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Th  American  Enfield  rifle  used  the  British 
cartridge   interchange  ably  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Xo,  sir;  the  American  Enfield  rifle  used  .30  caliber 
and  when  we  got  there  that  was  done  away  with  and  we  used*  the 
British  army  service  rifle,  and  that  used  the  303  British  ammunition, 
which  was  the  reason  for  making  the  change,  so  that  we  might  use 
the  sanv*  ammunition. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  was  a  great  advantage  to  have,  so  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  have,  interchangeable  ammunition  and  arms  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  were  left  undisturbed,  were  you  not,  in 
the  command  of  your  division? 
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Gen.  O'Ryan.  In  the  British  Army  ?    Oh,  yes. 
The  Chairman.  You  exercised  the  same  responsibilities  operating 
under  the  British  Armv  commander  that  vou  would  have  had  vou 
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been  under  an  American  Army  commander? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  you  use  the  Lewis  machine  gun  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  We  used  the  Lewis  machine  gun  in  lieu  of  auto- 
matic rifles. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  did  you  like  that  gun  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  effective  as  the  light 
Browning. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  Browning  is  an  improvement  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  think  so.  I  am  not  speaking  as  a  machine  gunner, 
but  my  impressions  and  judgment  are  necessarily  based  upon  the 
reports  of  my  machine-gun  officers.  I  am  familiar  with  all  of  those 
guns. 

Senator  New.  The  light  Browning  was  a  development  of  this  war. 
The  Lewis  was  in  use  long  before  we  entered  the  service  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  How  did  the  Lewis  compare  with  those  that 
wrere 

Gen.  O'Ryan  (interposing).  Contemporaneous  with  it  ? 

Senator  New.  Contemporaneous  with  it;  exactly. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  think  that  all  of  our  officers  felt  that  the  Lewis 
gun  was  an  effective  weapon  and  the  best  of  all  those  similar  machine 
guns  that  were  contemporary  with  it. 

Senator  New.  The  Hotchkiss  and  the  Vickers? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  they  never  class  guns  that  are 
air  cooled  in  the  same  category  with  a  water-cooled  real  machine  gun. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  spoke  a  while  ago  in  your  com- 
ments of  the  tremendous  demand  at  the  outset  of  the  war  for  special- 
ists in  the  Army,  and  how,  unless  those  specialists  are  organized  in 
time  of  peace  into  appropriate  units  and  trained,  and  all  those  units 
are  organized  in  times  of  peace,  the  outbreak  of  war  will  be  accom- 
panied by  the  drafting  of  large  numbers  of  men  from  combat  units 
in  order  to  fill  these  special  needs.  Can  you  give  us  some  of  the 
experience  of  your  division  in  that  respect,  so  as  to  illustrate  what 
you  mean  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  sir.  From  the  time  we  arrived  with  my  divi- 
sion in  Camp  Wadsworth,  throughout  almost  the  entire  period  of 
seven  months  that  we  were  there,  the  demands  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment— and  I  understand  that  the  most  of  them  originated  in  the 
American  expeditionary  force — were  almost  continuous  for  special- 
ists— men  to  do  this,  men  to  do  that,  men  who  were  qualified  to  do 
the  other  thing;  and  very  frequently  when  we  examined  the  cards 
and  located  five  men  wrho  were  expert  steam  or  pneumatic  riveting 
men,  we  found  that  two  of  them  were  corporals,  one  of  them  in  a 
macnine-gun  unit,  perhaps,  wTho  was  more  valuable  to  the  Army  as 
a  trained  man,  with  three  years  experience  as  a  machine  gunner, 
than  he  was  as  a  riveter.  You  can  go  out  in  civil  life  and  get  a  thou- 
sand riveters,  perhaps,  but  the  macnine-gun  corporals  in  the  service 
were  very,  very  few  and  valuable.  All  they  wanted  was  a  riveting 
man,  and  we  were  compelled  to  send  him.  Protests  of  that  method  of 
drafting  trained  soldiers  arbitrarily  resulted  in  a  modification  as  to 
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some  of  the  conditions,  and  I  was  authorized  then,  having  submitted 
a  list,  to  summon  those  who  were  specially  needed,  and  sometimes 
they  would  let  me  keep  a  percentage  of  them;  at  other  times  they 
would  take  them  away. 

On  one  occasion,  for  example,  I  had  to  report  the  number  of  men 
in  the  division  having  a  conversational  knowledge  of  French,  and  the 

suit  of  that  report  was  a  list  of  perhaps  600  men.  At  any  rate,  375 
men  were  ordered  away  from  the  division  to  serve  in  the  military 
police  of  France,  because  they  could  speak  French.  Later  it  was 
round  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  a  military  policeman  to  know 
very  much  about  French.  He  did  not  have  occasion  to  talk  it, 
because  his  duties  were  with  soldiers  and  not  with  the  civilian  popu- 
lation. The  result  was  that  we  lost  many  men,  some  of  them  ser- 
geants in  the  division  with  years  of  training,  many  of  them  college 
men  who  were  very  valuable  as  prospective  line  officers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Was  that  true  of  other  divisions? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  think,  in  relation  to  that  particular  demand,  we 
had  more  men  who  spoke  French  than  other  divisions. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  crippled  you  all  the  time,  didn't  it? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Right  along  we  had  difficulties.  To  give  you  an 
idea  of  it,  I  had  36,000,  if  I  recall  rightly,  that  I  took  to  Camp  Wads- 
worth.  In  other  wTords,  I  took  a  tactical  division,  plus  other  National 
Guard  organizations,  which  aggregated  that  number  of  officers  and 
men.  Now,  as  my  tactical  division  was  depleted  by  reason  of  these 
drafts  away  from  it,  I  drew  from  other  organizations  into  the  divi- 
sion. It  so  happened  that  when  the  7  months  of  training  there  were 
up,  I  not  only  nad  no  excess  of  men,  but  I  lacked  a  little  more  than 
2,000  men  to  make  up  the  full  strength  of  the  division,  and  it  was 
then  that  I  received  this  about  1,200  draft  men  who  joined  us  just 
as  we  were  sailing,  most  of  whom  were  untrained. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Was  the  General  Staff  over  there  responsi- 
ble for  these  drafts  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  think  in  most  cases  thev  needed  these  men,  but 
they  did  not  have  them  in  their  Army  over  there,  and  they  had  to 
draw  on  these  National  Guard  divisions  in  order  not  only  to  get  the 
skilled  men  they  wanted,  but  to  get  men  with  training,  who  knew 
the  Armv  system,  the  Army  organization,  and  who  had  discipline. 
This  made  it  easier  for  them  to  take  the  men  from  the  Guard  divisions 
than  it  did  to  take  them  from  the  draft  lists. 

The  Chairman.  Because  they  found  them  already  trained  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Much  easier. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  But  it  militated  materially  against  the  efficiency 
of  these  Guard  divisions  and  later  the  National  Army  divisions  began 
to  suffer  from  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  your  division  con- 
tributed 5,000  men  to  the  Army. 
I       Gen.  O'Ryan.  Five  thousand  officers. 

W    The  Chairman.  I  mean  officers.     Is  that  in  addition  to  officering 
mteeUi 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  No;  I  think  that  includes  about  a  thousand  of  the 
officers  in  the  division. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  ? 
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Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes;  from  about  the  time  they  began  to  commission 
excess  officers  until  about  the  time  of  the  armistice.  It  was  a  little 
more  than  5,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  sent  a  good  many  men  to  officers  training 
camps  in  France,  did  you  not? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes.  All  of  our  men  after  the  armistice  whoA 
became  officers — practically  all  of  them  became  officers  through^ 
sending  them  to  the  training  camps. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recollect  how  many  officers  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Division  furnished  for  the  First  Division  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  No,  sir.  I  recall  that  at  one  time  in  France  there 
were  168  officers  newly  created  and  all  of  whom  came  from  my  divi- 
sion that  were  detailed  away  to  other  divisions,  and  of  those,  143 
went  to  the  Regular  divisions.  I  do  not  recall  just  what  percentage 
of  the  143  went  to  the  First  Division. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  indicate  that  the  so-called  Regular 
divisions  were  not  Regulars. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Well,  the  officer  who  told  me  about  the  90  per  cent 
being  non-Regular — more  than  90  per  cent — and  less  than  10  per 
cent  Regular,  was  Col.  Roosevelt,  wno  commanded  either  the  Ninth 
or  the  Thirtieth  Regular  Infantry  Regiment,  I  do  not  recall  which. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  merely  another  illustration  of  the  contention 
that  it  is  the  citizen  soldier  that  has  to  eventually  fight  the  war  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes.  And  the  statistics  that  are  prepared  by  non- 
citizen  soldiers,  in  their  preparation  do  not  always  show  the  condi- 
tions as  they  existed. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  got  to  say  of  promotion  by  selec- 
tion ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  am  for  it.  We  have  had  it  in  our  division  for 
about  seven  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  promotion  in  any  military 
organization  where  promotion  by  seniority  obtains  is  bound  to 
result  in  infecting  the  service  with  the  military  sleeping  sickness, 
because  the  man  who  happens  to  be  the  senior,  irrespective  of  his 
capacity  or  his  ability,  is  bound  to  be  promoted  as  long  as  he  is  not 
cou  rt-martialed . 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Up  to  a  certain  point  under  the  old  law  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes;  I  mean  under  the  old  law. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  some  considerable  discussion  be- 
fore the  committee  on  that  very  point.  Some  officers  before  us  have 
expressed  their  fear  of  the  influence  of  favoritism  in  the  operation  of  a 
system  of  promotion  by  selection,  perhaps  not  so  much  outright 
favoritism  as  the  influence  of  propinquity.  The  commanding  officer 
may  have  constantly  under  his  eye  a  group  of  younger  officers,  and 
thev  are  the  ones  that  he  sees,  and  they  are  the  ones  that  he  knows 
and.  in  whom  he  has  confidence,  and  he  is  likely  to  recommend  them 
for  promotion,  to  the  disadvantage  of  other  men. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  disadvantages.  The  only 
question  is — I  think  that  the  danger  really  exists — but  I  think  as 
between  that  disadvantage  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  othe^ 
system,  that  the  latter  outweigh  the  dangers  in  that  which  is  pro^i 
posed.  Of  course,  the  system  proposed  in  this  bill  differs  from  that 
in  our  National  Guard  division  somewhat,  because  within  the  regi- 
ment the  promotion,  while  it  is  by  selection,  is  largely  regimental 
promotion,  although  it  is  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  colonel  of 
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the  First  Infantry,  for  example,  to  recommend  as  the  next  major  the 
captain  of  the  Third  Infantry  regiment.  But  in  the  National  Guard, 
of  course,  the  home  town  or  the  home  station  of  the  officer  necessarily 
limits  his  field  of  promotion. 

For  example,  if  a  vacancy  exists  in  an  Infantry  regiment  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  obviously  we  can  not  appoint  a  good  captain  down  in 
New  York  City  to  that  vacancy,  because  he  docs  not  live  in  Buffalo; 
whereas  in  the  Regular  Army  it  would  make  no  difference;  they 
would  transfer  him  up  there.  But  within  the  locality,  the  promo- 
tion is  b}T  selection  upon  the  nomination  or  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  organization  commander  where  the  vacancy  exists, 
approved  by  the  next  higher  commanding  officer,  and  finally  the 
nomination  is  made  by  the  division  commander.  He  makes  the 
nomination.  He  can  not  originate  the  nomination  except  on  his 
own  staff.  He  can  disapprove.  That  ends  it.  The  original  com- 
manding officer  can  submit  another  name,  but  the  division  commander 
may  not  tell  him  what  man  to  submit. 

The  system  works  out  very  satisfactorily.  I  think  our  best  officers 
come  up  under  this  system,  and  it  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  body  of 
officers  of  the  division,  and  in  Camp  Wadsworth  we  practically 
adopted  that  scheme  and  it  wTorkcd  out  all  right  over  there. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  Regular  Army  in  time  of  peace  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  equally  applicable, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  approximately  applicable.  I  think  the  point 
that  Senator  Wadsworth  made  exists  in  connection  with  the  Regular 
Army  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  does  with  us,  because  the  body  of 
officers  is  larger  in  the  Regular  Army  than  it  is  in  a  tactical  division, 
and  for  the  very  reason  that  a  commanding  officer,  who  has  the 
power  to  make  these  recommendations,  is  psychologically  inclined 
to  have  his  mind  bear  upon  a  group  that  ne  knows  well,  socially, 
perhaps,  and  not  professionally,  and  perhaps  unconsciously  to  ignore 
another  group  who  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  field  of  selection  and  who 
may  be  in  another  part  01  the  country.  We  are  not  confronted  with 
that  state  of  affairs. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Down  to  what  grade  would  you  go  in  mak- 
ing the  selection  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  would  not  authorize  the  selection  to  be  made  until 
the  officer  had  been  a  commissioned  officer  long  enough  to  get  oriented 
and  to  demonstrate  his  ways  and  habits,  his  thoroughness,  and  his 
dependability  as  an  officer,  dependability  of  character,  which  per- 
haps ordinarily  would  not  be  the  case  until  after  he  had  arrived  at 
the  grade  of  captain;  and  after  that  I  think  it  ought  to  go  by  selection. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Particularly  with  reference  to  field  officers  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Gentlemen,  do  you  think  that  the  system  of  promo- 
tion by  selection  should  apply  altogether,  or  might  it  not  be  well  to 
provide  that  promotion  snould  be  made  by  seniority  of  a  certain 
percentage,  say  50  per  cent  by  seniority  and  50  per  cent  by  selection  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Tney  do  that  in  some  of  the  foreign  countries. 

Senator  New.  The  only  point  that  I  can  see  where  promotion  by 
seniority  might  be  urged  is  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  favoritism.  1 
have  seen  some  very  flagrant  instances  of  that  as  I  have  no  doubt 
you  have,  and  we  all  have,  where  very  deserving  officers,  of  long 
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service,  have  been  made  to  suffer  by  the  selection  of  their  junior  in 
point  of  service  to  be  promoted  over  them.  That  should  be  avoided 
if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  therefore  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  while 
admitting  the  good  points  of  the  system  of  piomotion  by  selection, 
we  might  at  the  same  time,  to  a  degree,  safeguard  the  lights  and  the 
inteiests  of  the  friendless  officer  by  providing  foi  the  piomotion  of  a 
peTcentage  of  them  by  seniority. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Of  course  the  promotion  of  a  percentage  by  senior- 
ity would  cany  along  in  the  piomotion  scheme  the  worthless  officer, 
Would  it  not?  I  mean  the  officer  who  takes  no  interest  in  his  work 
and  depends  upon  seniority  to  secure  promotion  ? 

Senator  New.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  think  some  system 
certainly  should  be  provided  whereby  the  indifferent  officer  might  be 
demoted  or  weeded  out  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  elimination  ? 

Senator  New.  Elimination,  exactlv;  yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  are  in  favor  of  some  process  of  elimina- 
tion, are  you  not,  General,  under  any  system 't 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  a  very  good  system  in  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces.  I  do  not  Know  how  it  would  apply 
in  time  of  peace.  It  worked  very  satisfactorily.  The  only  thing  was 
they  could  not  get  rid  of  the  inefficient  officers  who  were  Regulars. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  still  in  the  service? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes:  they  moved  them  around  from  one  post  to 
another.  When  an  officer  in  that  class  was  eliminated  from  a  division 
and  he  went  to  the  S.  O.  S.  they  agreed  to  the  proposition  that  they 
could  not  use  him  any  place  else;  a  job  was  found  somewhere.  But 
in  the  case  of  Guard  or  Reserve  officer  his  head  was  cut  off  and  he  was 
out  of  the  service.  That  is  the  difference.  Under  the  existing 
system  the  men  in  that  class  so  treated,  I  am  speaking  of  Regulars, 
some  of  these  men  went  back  to  the  Regulai  Army  grades  and  iound, 
unknown  to  themselves,  they  had  been  promoted  in  the  meantime 
by  operation  of  law.  That  is  not  a  good  system.  It  burdens  any 
military  system  with  unfit  men  and  the  whole  Arniy  knows  them  to 
be  inefficient  and  incompetent. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  heard  of  a  man  who  was  iemoved  from  his 
position  on  account  of  inefficiency  and  got  a  distinguished  service 
cross  afterwards.    He  came  not  very  far  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  General,  I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  memorandum 
before  me  which  was  submitted  by  you  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  accord- 
ance with  a  verbal  request  on  his  part,  which  outlines  the  scheme 
which  you  have  discussed  here  to-day.  Is  there  any  feature  of  that 
memorandum,  as  you  recollect  it — written  by  you,  of  course — that 
you  would  feel  like  discussing  in  addition  to  what  you  have  discussed 
so  far  ?  I  notice  here  the  discussion  of  the  status  of  officers,  and 
you  are  giving  examples  of  what  mignt  be  termed  discrimination 
exercised  against  the  guard  officers  in  the  past,  whictL  has  tended  to 
discourage  them.     For  instance,  article  119  of  the  Articles  of  War. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  explain  that  to  the  committee?  This 
is  not  a  new  subject  to  the  committee,  because  I  brought  it  up  myself 
when  the  Secretary  of  War  was  testifying  before  us,  and  it  turned 
out  the  Secretary  did  not  know  such  an  Article  of  War  existed. 
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Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  made  the  statement  in  my  comments  on  these 
bills  that  the  future  of  the  National  Guard  was  hopeless  unless  it 
was  given  its  own  overhead  directing  personnel,  and  that  belief  was 
based  upon  the  unfriendliness,  not  of  regular  officers  individually, 
but  upon  the  impossibility  of  the  National  Guard  scheme  beiDg 
developed  under  a  Regular  Army  system,  vested  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  developing  it.  And  it  is  borne  out  by  the  examples  of  that 
attitude  given  in  that  memorandum. 

The  reference  to  Article  of  War  119  is  this,  that  about  the  time  of 
the  Mexican  border  service  there  was  a  revision  of  the  Article  of  War. 
Article  119  was  so  amended,  without  any  discussion  or  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  very  many  in  the  military  service  as  to  pi  o vide  that 
officers  who  were  appointed  in  the  National  Army  from  sources  other 
than  the  Regular  Army  shall  be  junior,  nor  only  to  the  officers 
appointed  at  the  same  time  from  the  Regular  Army,  but  shall  be 
junior  to  all  officers  who  may  at  any  time  thereafter  be  appointed  to 
that  Guard  from  the  Regular  Army. 

Most  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  did  not  know  of  the  existence 
of  this  joker,  nevertheless  it  was  enacted  into  law,  and  it  results  in 
the  officers  of  all  grades  in  the  National  Army  constantly  losing 
ground  instead  of  gaining  ground  as  they  gained  in  experience,  and 
as  time  went  on,  I  think  in  my  own  case  that  I  was  at  the  time  they 
appointed  the  major  generals,  about  19  on  the  list  of  major  generals, 
that  was  August  5,  1917,  and  I  began  to  go  down  hill  from  that  time 
on,  due  to  the  added  number  of  major  generals  who  were  made  from 
the  Regular  Army,  each  one  by  operation  of  this  joker  hopped  over 
me.    I  was  perpetually  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  the  only  major  general 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Who  was  not  from  the  Regular  Army.  That  kept 
me  for  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  no  matter  what  might  result. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  number  at  the  end  of  the  war  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  never  looked.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  afraid 
to  look. 

Senator  New.  You  knew  where  to  look  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  At  which  end  of  the  list  to  begin  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes.  That  comment  applied  to  all  the  brigadiers. 
The  result  was  that  frequently  a  brigadier  general,  an  efficient  officer 
in  battle  experience,  who  was  number  something  or  other  in  the  list, 
woke  up  and  found  that  some  officer  who  happened  to  be  a  Regular 
Army  officer  also,  who  was  his  junior  the  weeK  before  had,  by  reason 
of  being  promoted  as  brigadier  general,  become  his  senior  through 
this  piece  of  favoritism. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  affected  not  only  their  seniority  but  their 
position  at  that  time  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  It   would    affect   the   position    automatically.     If 

here  were  only  two  there,  the  one  senior  became  the  commanding 

officer.     It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this  thing  has  been  as  much 

"esented  by  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  as  it  has  by  those  who 

'ave  suffered  from  it.    Many  officers  have  expressed  tnemselves  in 

lost  radical  terms  about  this  thing;  Regular  officers  that  know  it. 

do  not  think  Gen.  Pershing  knew  about  it.     I  think  it  was  a  sur- 

rise  to  him  when  he  heard  about  it. 
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Then  in  this  national-defense  act,  too,  they  have  provisions  that 
are  offensive  to  the  sense  of  fairness  of  everybody,  whether  he  is 
guard  or  Regular  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  General,  the  only  possible  purpose,  it 
seems  to  me,  of  such  a  provision  as  that  was  deliberate,  and  it  was  to 
keep  the  citizen  officer  down. 

Senator  New.  Why,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Senator  New.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  its  only  purpose.  The  longer  the  service, 
the  lower  he  got  in  his  grade  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  suppose  their  theory,  if  they  had  a  theory 
was  that  a  Regular  Army  officer  wrho  had  been  a  professional  soldier 
for  many  years  and  a  West  Point  graduate  would  nave  more  military 
experience  and  knowledge  than  any  National  Guard  officer  who  had 
only  had,  of  course,  a  limited  amount  of  that  continuous  experience. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  never  heard  anyone  attempt  to  justify  it  in  the 
Regular  Army. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  in  time  of  war. 

Senator  Xew\  It  is  just  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  men 
will  take  advantage  of  conditions  and  will  resort  to  favoritism,  and 
that  is  the  exercise  of  that  same  spirit  which  brings  to  my  mind  the 
only  doubt  that  I  have,  General,  about  your  system  of  promotion 
by  selection;  and  I  confess  that  the  danger  of  that  exists,  in  my  mind, 
all  the  time.  I  have  seen  so  many  instances  where  promotions  have 
been  made  as  a  result  of  favoritism,  very  flagrant  instances  of  it; 
and  I  can  conceive  of  the  situation,  for  instance,  of  two  officers  who 
got  into  the  Army  concurrently,  contemporaneously,  one  of  them 
making  friends  as  he  advances.  He  perhaps  servecf  here  in  Wash- 
ington, where  he  has  an  opportunity  to  make  acquaintances  who 
may  be  used  in  his  behalf  afterwards.     The  other  one  goes  out  some 

£lace  wrhere  he  meets  nobody  who  can  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  him; 
e  is  really  the  more  competent  officer  of  the  two,  and  actually 
renders  the  better  service;  and  wrhen  the  time  for  promotion  comes, 
if  the  system  of  promotion  by  selection  is  in  vogue  and  is  the  only 
one  in  vogue  that  fellow  is  going  to  be  the  one  who  receives  the 
promotion,  and  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  he 
should  be. 

You  talk  about  placing  the  power  of  making  selection  in  the  hands 
of  a  board.  I  think  that  is  well  enough,  but  the  members  of  boards 
are  just  as  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  friends  as  men  who  are  not 
members  of  boards,  and  they  yield  to  it,  and  with  the  result  that  the 
fellow  who  can  bring  a  little  pressure  to  bear,  who  can  send  this,  that, 
or  the  other  friend  to  a  member  of  the  governing  board,  will  be  the 
fellow  who  gets  the  promotion,  the  plum,  the  fellow  who  has  not  that 
advantage  is  left  back  in  his  old  grade.  That  is  the  only  thing  that 
I  am  afraid  of,  and  I  confess  that  I  do  see  the  danger  in  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  General,  what  effect  do  you  think  this 
process  of  selection  has  upon  those  who  have  been  passed  over  ?  Does 
it  make  them  keen  to  be  selected  next  time  or  does  it  tend  to  make 
them  discontented. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  In  speaking  from  experience  in  our  division  it  has 
both  effects.     In  a  percentage  of  cases  the  man  who  is  jumped  over 
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quits,  which  is  what  is  sometimes  desirable.  In  other  cases,  and  they 
are  by  far  the  greater  number,  it  makes  the  officer  more  keen  to  be 
selected  in  relation  to  the  next  vacancy. 

Senator   Sutherland.  But  in   the   Regular  Army,   where   they 

hare  no  other  occupation,  are  not  trained  for  anything  else,  that  is  a 

^pretty  serious  thing.     That  would  be  a  hardship.     They  have  learned 

"the  art   of  soldiering  and  have  neglected   all  other  opportunities, 

and  a  man  who  gets  to  be  30,  35,  40,  or  45  years  of  age  and  to  be 

thrown  out  that  way  would  be  pretty  drastic. 

The  Chairman.  A  provision  could  be  made  to  take  care  of  that. 

Senator  New.  If  the  system  is  adopted  it  will  at  least  make  most 
officers  pretty  assiduous  in  the  matter  of  making  friends  \ 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  I  see.  I  think  in  the  French  Army  they  have 
the  percentage  one-third  by  selection  and  two-thirds  by  seniority, 
if  I  am  right  about  that.     I  think  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  provision  also  in  the  French  military 
law  that  an  officer  must  serve  a  certain  number  of  years  in  a  grade 
before  he  is  eligible  to  promotion,  is  there  not  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  we  often  find  in  the  French  Army  a  lieutenant 
colonel  commanding  what  is  equivalent  to  an  American  brigade, 
or  even  approaching  a  division  command,  because  he  has  not  oeen 
in  the  service  long  enough  to  be  appointed  a  brigadier  general  or  a 
colonel.  The  French  Army  generally  was  officered  by  men  of  lower 
grades  than  our  Army  was,  was  it  not  ? 

Gen.  OtRyan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Incidentally,  General,  there  were  fewer  officers 
on  their  staffs  than  upon  ours  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Commissioned  officers  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  There  is  always  some  use  for  men  of  average 
attainment,  General,  both  in  the  Army  and  outside  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Oh,  yes;  they  constitute  the  mass  anyway,  every- 
where. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  are  a  citizen  as  well  as  a  soldier. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  feeling  toward  universal  military  training, 
as  you  have  encountered  it  in  your  discussion  with  civilians? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  find  that  it  seems  to  vary.  I  think  that  in  large 
cities  the  sentiment  favors  it.  I  think  that  in  some  of  the  country 
districts,  where  the  population  is  rather  sparse  and  they  have  not 
considered  it  very  much,  they  are  inclined  to  oppose  it.  I  have 
found  they  do,  some  of  them,  in  discussing  the  subject.  On  the  whole, 
however,  I  think  that  the  people  of  the  country  would  favor  a  reason- 
able system  of  2  or  3  months  of  training  for  the  young  men  in  their 
nineteenth  year,  or  thereabouts,  following  that  up  with  a  compulsory 
service  of  the  character  we  had  in  the  National  Guard.  It  would 
make  better  citizens  of  them,  improve  their  physical  fitness ;  certainly 
from  a  military  point  of  view  it  would  make  us  more  ready  for  war, 
and  make  us  ready  in  a  way  that  would  not  tend  to  disturb  the  peace. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  avoid  militarism  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Absolutely.  I  think  that  once  the  people  under- 
stand this  proposal,  I  think  only  a  very  small  fraction  would  oppose 
it.     The  present  bill  gives  powers  to  the  staff,  which  means  the 
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Regular  Army  supporting  itself  by  drawing  on  the  young  men  of  the 
country.     That  is,  as  I  understand,  the  way  it  would  work  out. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  you  wish  to  ask  the 
General  ? 

Senator  New.  General,  I  want  to  ask  if  you  have  had  any  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  Senate  Bill  2693,  the  one  providing  for  the  creationA 
of  a  Department  of  Aeronautics  ? 

Gen.  O'Rtan.  No,  sir;  only  I  have  heard  it  discussed. 

Senator  New.  Have  you  given  that  subject  any  thought,  and  have 
you  any  impressions  concerning  that,  that  you  would  like  to  give  us  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  have  impressions;  not  any  conclusions  based  upon 
any  serious  study,  because  I  have  never  specialized  in  the  aeronautical 
line.  I  fail  to  follow  the  force  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  the 
Department  of  Aeronautics.  It  seems  to  me  that  military  aviation 
is  so  distinct  from  ordinary  aviation  and  that  the  military  control 
of  those  who  are  to  constitute  the  aviation  personnel  is  so  essential 
in  relation  to  training,  morale  and  esprit  that  it  would  be  better, 
from  the  military  point  of  view,  that  military  service  have  its  own 
aviation  service,  distinct  from  any  other. 

Senator  New.  Of  course  it  is  assumed  that  under  a  Department  of 
Aeronautics,  without  regard  to  whom  the  training  might  be  entrusted, 
the  training  given  to  the  aviators  intended  for  military  uses  would  be 
military  training  and  that  in  time  of  actual  military  operations  they 
would  be  under  the  command  of  military  officers. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Does  that  mean  that  in  time  of  peace,  during  the 
training  period,  the  military  aviators  would  look  to  the  Department 
of  Military  Aeronautics  as  their  superiors  or  to  the  heads  or  the 
chiefs  of  the  Army  ? 

Senator  New.  They  would  be  trained  by  the  Department  of 
Aeronautics,  the  Army,  according  to  this  bill,  would  detail  to  that 
department  such  personnel  as  it  might  see  fit  to  detail  for  training 
and  development,  but  it  would  also  provide  officers  under  whom  to 
conduct  and  develop  that  training.  They  would  be  detailed  from 
the  Army  to  the  Department  of  Aeronautics. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  It  would  seem  to  me,  from  hearing  this  matter  dis- 
cussed, that  it  led  to  a  dual  control  of  military  aviators;  that  in  a 
sense  they  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  Army  and  in  some  mat- 
ters under  the  control  of  another  department. 

Senator  New.  The  very  object  of  this  bill  is  to  get  away  from  dual 
control,  and  it  has  for  its  pupose  the  creation  of  a  department  which 
shall  furnish  machines  and  personnel  to  supply  the  needs  of  all 
departments — the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Post  Office,  and  such  other 
departments  of  the  Government  as  may  need  aeronautical  equip- 
ment and  personnel.  Now,  you  think  that  an  Army  of  100,000  or 
150,000  will  be  sufficient  in  size — that  is,  a  Regular  Army,  provided, 
of  course,  the  other  system  be  added,  an  auxiliary  to  that?  An 
Army  of  that  size  would  not  carry  with  it  a  very  large  aeronautic 
personnel  ?  The  demand  upon  the  industry  of  the  country  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  an  Army  of  that  size  would  not  be  very  great,^ 
would  it  ?  ^ 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  No,  sir.  The  major  number  of  aviation  units 
would  be  in  the  citizen  Army. 

Senator  New.  But  do  you  think  that  the  needs  of  the  Army  would 
be  sufficient  to  keep  an  industry  going,  such  an  industry  as  would 
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be  competent  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Army  in  case  of  emergency, 
and  so  tnat  expansion  of  productivity  would  be  possible  as  demanded  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  New.  Now,  the  object  that  I  have  in  mind,  particularly 
in  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  is  to  create  a  department  which  will 
foster  the  industry  itself,  will  help  to  create  a  demand  for  American- 
built  aeroplanes,  not  only  in  the  United  States  for  private  and  com- 
mercial use,  but  in  other  countries,  so  that  in  time  of  emergency, 
sudden  demand,  we  will  have  in  existence  in  this  country  what  we 
did  not  have  at  the  outset  of  the  last  war,  and  so  that,  by  shutting 
off  the  demand  of  foreign  countries,  for  instance,  and  diverting  that 
product  to  military  needs,  we  shall  have  an  industry  here  whicn  can 
supply  the  necessary  machines  without  the  delay  and  expense  to 
which  we  were  subject  two  years  ago.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible 
for  the  Army  to  supply  the  demand  that  would  keep  that  Kind  of 
industry  going.  The  Army  and  Navy  combined  can  not  begin  to 
do  it. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  The  Post  Office  Department  would  need  numbers 
of  machines  ? 

Senator  New.  Yes.  The  Army  can  not  look  after  Post  Office  de- 
mands, however,  and  neither  can  the  Navy.  You  see  the  point  that 
I  have  in  mind  ?  « 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  to  be  asked  ? 

Senator  New.  No 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  observations  you  care  to 
make  about  this  situation,  General  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  to  confine  you  merely  to  two 
features. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  will  study  the  estimate  and  send  it  to  you,  also 
the  proposed  changes  to  the  national  defense  act,  assuming  neither 
of  these  plans  will  Be  adopted. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  else,  we  will  now  adjourn. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  September  3,  1919.  at  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3,  1919. 

United  St  tes  Senate, 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  subcommittee  me1  pmsuant    o  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at 
HA    n.  m.,  i    the  Military  Affairs  C  mmittee  Room,  Capitol,  Senator 
ame<  W.  Wadsworth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Sutherlat  d,  New, 
Th  mas  and  Ch  mberlain 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.-GEN.  H.  L.  ROGERS,  QUARTERMASTER 

GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMY. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Rogers,  will  you  tell  the  committee  on  what 
duty  y.iu  wer  at  the  cutb  <  ak  of  the  war  with  Germ  ny,  and  also 
your  assignments  during  the  war  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  was  department  quartermaster  of  the  Southern 
Department  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  About  the  2d  of  July 
den.  Pershing  cabled  for  me  and  I  was  ordered  to  France.  Shortly 
after  ar  iving  there,  I  w  s  assigned  o  duty  as  Chief  Quarterm  s  er 
of  the  American  Exp  ditionary  Forces.  My  assignment  as  such  con- 
tinued until  the  1st  day  of  February,  when  I  sailed  for  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  February  of  what  year  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  1919,  his  year;  and  upon  reporting  in  Washington, 
I  assumed  duty  as  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  hold  the  position,  do  you  not,  of  director 
of  purchase? 

Gen.  Rogers.  After  my  arrival  in  Washington,  I  was  assigned  to 
duty  as  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage  in  the  Purchase,  Storage 
and  Traffic  Division  of  the  General  Staff,  and  I  still  hold  that  position. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  before  the  committee,  as  doubtless  you 
know,  several  bills  looking  toward  the  reorganization  of  the  military 
forces.  Doubtless  you  have  given  some  attention  to  the  bills,  par- 
ticularly the  bill  prepared  by  the  War  Department.  The  committee 
would  hke  to  have  the  benefit'  of  your  views  on  that  bill,  or  suggestions 
contained  in  other  bills,  in  any  way  that  you  see  fit  to  present  thm. 
There  are  three  or  four  things  that  are  of  special  importance  in  the  so- 
<adled  War  Department  bill.  One  is  the  General  Staff  organization  laid 
down,  and  one  is  the  question  of  promotion  by  selection.  Another 
is  the  organization  of  the  branches  of  the  Army,  which  is  displayed 
throughout  the  bill  in  many  sections,  including  that  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps.  As  Quartermaster  General  we  have  no  doubt  you 
hava  some  observations  to  make  and  we  will  b  j  very  glad  to  hea  you. 
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Gen.  Rogers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  reply  to  any  questions  that 
you  ask  me,  but  I  hesitate  to  make  any  replies  that  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  expressions  of  opinion  different  from  those  of  my  superior 
officers. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  committee  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  which  is  intelligent  unless  officers  do  express  0 
their  opinion,  even  though  that  opinion  may  be  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  General  Staff  or  the  War  Department  chiefs.  I  might 
say  several  officers  here  have  criticized  this  bill  rather  frankly,  stating 
their  opinions  merely  as  personal  opinions,  and  we  have  had  very 
interesting  discussions  about  the  operations  of  the  General  Staff  in 
connection  with  the  bureaus  and  the  supply  system  of  the  Army. 
Some  conflicting  opinions  have  been  uttered  and  this  committee, 
acting  for  the  full  committee,  is  trying  to  find  out  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong.  I  am  sure  you  can  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  opinions 
without  offending  against  military  courtesy. 

Gen.  Rogers.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  I  question  at  all.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  have  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  we  can  develop  it  in  this  wav 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  have  not  brought  anything  with  me.  1  asked  your 
secretary  and  he  said  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  bring  any  papers 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  provides  for  the  organization  on  a  per- 
manent basis  of  a  General  Staff  Corps.  It  commences  in  section  3,  and 
as  I  read  the  language  it  continues  on  down  through  to  the  bottom 
of  page  6,  all  of  that  language  being  in  section  3,  and  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  very  much  like  the  language  used  in  the  national 
defense  act,  although  it  is  not  wrord  for  word  like  it;  but  that  the 
bill,  in  repealing  section  5  of  the  national  defense  act,  repealed  cer- 
tain provisos  which  were  contained  in  section  5  of  the  national 
defense  act  which  are  of  importance.  One  of  those  provisos  was 
to  the  effect  that  General  Staff  officers  should  not  invade  the  adminis- 
trative field  of  the  bureaus  and  supply  departments  in  such  a  way  as 
to  take  away  from  them  their  responsibility  and  their  initiative.  'That 
language  is  eliminated  in  this  bill.  That  elimination  was  called  to 
our  attention  by  Gen.  Sibert,  the  Chief  of  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service,  and  he  expressed  it  as  his  earnest  conviction  that  that 
language  should  be  restored  to  the  law  rather  than  eliminated,  in 
order  to  define  more  exactly  and  to  limit  more  rigidly  the  functions 
of  General  Staff  officers. 

.  Gen.  Rogers.  I  might  say  I  fully  agree  with  Gen.  Sibert  in  con- 
nection with  that.  I  think  the  functions  of  the  General  Staff  should 
be  supervisory  in  character  and  that  the  technical  services  should  be 
allowed  to  operate  their  services,  as  that  is  the  only  way  they  can  be 
held  responsible  for  the  activities  in  their  particular  service. 

The  (Jhaibman.  Can  you  illustrate  to  the  committee  just  what  you 
mean  by  that,  by  some  examples,  for  instance  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  In  connection  with  the  service  that  I  am  connected 
with,  I  sometimes  receive  orders  from  two  or  three  sources  of  the  4| 
General  Staff  with  reference  to  operating,  which  I  do  not  think  is  in 
the  interest  of  efficiency. 

The  Chairman.  With  reference  to  operating  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
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Gen.  Rogers.  I  will  get  an  order  from  the  operation  division  of  the 
General  Staff,  and  then  I  will  get  an  order  from  one  of  the  sections  of 
the  P.  S.  and  T.,  which  orders  are  sometimes  conflicting. 

The  Chairman.  Orders  instructing  you  to  purchase  a  certain  piece 
of  jpods? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  have  no  specific  case  in  mind,  but  I  am  certain  I 
have  had  cases  where  conflicting  orders  were  received  from  different 
sections  of  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  that  the  general  Staff  system,  as  now 
operated  in  the  Army,  in  the  War  Department,  differs  in  that  respect 
from  the  General  Staff  system  as  it  operated  in  the  A.  E.  F.  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes;  it  is  quite  different  from  that  operated  in  the 
A.  E.  F. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way?  We  would  like  to  get,  as  well  as 
we  can,  a  picture  of  the  General  Staff  operations  and  the  Bureau  of 
Supply  operations. 

Gen.  Rogers.  The  bureaus  were  restricted  more  when  I  first 
returned  here  than  they  are  now.  They  were  restricted  in  regard  to 
personnel.  They  had  no  control  over  personnel  at  all  until  about 
two  months  ago.  The  disintegration  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
brought  about  by  separation  therefrom  of  finance,  transportation, 
etc.,  nas  naturally  interfered  with  the  proper  working  of  this  corps 
and  of  the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Storage.  These  activities  being 
removed  from  the  control  of  the  Quartermaster  General  or  the  Direc- 
tor of  Purchase  and  Storage,  efficiency  of  supply  has  been  materially 
impaired. 

The  Chairman.  Transportation  is  now  under  the  Transportation 
Corps  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Transportation  is  now  under  the  Transportation 
Corps.  That  is  a  branch  of  the  P.  S.  and  T.  Then  the  Consturction 
Division  is  entirely  separated  from  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Service, 
and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  in  the  interest  of  efficiency. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  advocate  that  Transportation  and  Con- 
struction be  returned  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps  I 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  if  an  efficient  supply  system  is  worked  out 
that  there  should  be  one  large  supply  organization,  which  should  con- 
trol all  the  activities  connected  therewith. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  supplies  for  all  branches  in  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  No.  Only  those  supplies  that  are  common  to  all 
branches  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  that  done  in  the  A.  E.  F.  ?  You  say  it 
differed  from  the  scheme  in  force  now. 

Gen.  Rogers.  The  A.  E.  F.  was  different  in  this  respect.  The 
transportation  was  separate,  motor  transportation  was  separate,  con- 
struction was  separate,  and  the  finance  remained  with  the  Quarter- 
master Corps. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  War  Department  it  is  separate? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Finance  is  separate;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  separate  section  of  the  General  Staff  I 

Gen.  Rogers.  A  separate  section  of  the  General  Staff;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  Finance  should  be  returned  to  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  finance  should  be  returned  to  the  different 
staff  corps,  in  order  that  they  can  properly  settle  contracts.     We  have 
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a  great  deal  of  complaint  from  supply  officers  and  also  from  the 
technical  corps,  that  they  have  no  control  of  finance,  no  control  over 
the  finance  officer,  and  that  when  they  make  a  contract,  with  agree- 
ment to  make  a  settlement  at  a  certain  time,  that  they  have  no 
control  over  the  making  of  that  settlement  whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  amendments  that  you  thought 
might  be  worthy  of  consideration  that  you,  as  Quartermaster  Gen?- 
eral,  would  suggest  as  to  this  portion  of  the  bill  which  relates  to  the 
General  Staff  and  its  functions  and  duties  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  have  referred  already  to  the  separation  of  the 
Finance  Department,  the  Motor  Transport  Service,  the  Construction 
Division,  and  the  Transportation  Division.  I  think  that  they  should 
be  just  as  they  were  before  the  war;  that  they  should  be  all  part  of 
one  large  supply  organization,  and  be  handled  by  experienced  supply 
men — strictly  supply  organizations — and  also  that  they  should  not 
be  controlled  by  an  officer  of  the  General  Staff  who  is  not  supposed 
to  be  an  operating  officer. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  comment  to  make  as  to  that  section 
of  the  bill  which  prescribes  the  strength  of  the  commissioned  and 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps? 

Gen.  Rogers.  That  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  what  Congress 
decided  in  the  way  of  organization.  Of  course,  if  these  other  corps 
were  consolidated,  that  would  change  the  organization  as  submitted 
by  the  General  Staff  and  require  a  larger  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  sufficient  personnel  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act? 

Gen.  Rogers.  With  the  corps  separated  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  have  not  gone  into  that  in  detail.  I  think  there 
is  only  one  brigadier  general  allowed  in  the  organization,  and  there 
ought  to  be  two  brigadier  generals.  There  should  be  one  additional 
brigadier  general. 

The  Chairman.  The  Quartermaster  Corps  is  not  at  present  a  corps 
which  is  manned  by  a  permanent  commissioned  personnel,  is  it  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Only  partly  so.  We  have  three  general  officers,  and 
that  is  where  it  is  mixed  up.  I  think  the  bill  under  consideration 
contemplates  the  transfer  of  Gen.  Lord  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
to  the  Finance  Department,  and  that  would  leave  one  major  general, 
and  one  brigadier  general  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  » 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  that  question  about  the  permanent 
commissioned  personnel,  to  see  if  you  nad  any  views  to  express  with 
respect  to  promotion  by  selection. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  am  verv  strongly  opposed  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  that  this  war  has  developed  the  fact  that  the  officers  of  staff 
corps,  above  certain  grades,  should  be  permanent.  My  experience 
in  France,  and  also  my  experience  down  on  the  Mexican  border,  as 
Gen.  Funston's  quartermaster,  showed  conclusively  that  we  must 
have  specialists  in  the  staff  corps,  and  that  they  should  be  trained 
from  the  time  they  start  in  their  service  in  the  staff  corps.  It  is  all 
right  to  have  the  detail  system  apply  to  the  lower  grades,  such  as 
second  lieutenant,  first  lieutenant,  and,  possibly,  captain,  but  from, 
that  point  up  they  should  be  made  permanent  in  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  obviate  the  criticism  which  we 
have  heard  so  often  in  years  gone  by  that  permanent  Staff  Corps 
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officers  fail  to  recognize  the  needs  of  the  troops  in  the  field,  and  are 
not  in  touch  with  active  operations  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to  criticise  the  method  of 
handling  maneuvers  in  the  past  in  order  to  give  my  ideas  on  proper 
training  of  supplv  officers.  My  idea  of  staff  corps  keeping  in  touch 
with  troops — and  that  was  the  main  argument  used  in  adopting  the 
detail  system — is  that  the  old  bureaus  did  not  have  any  real  oppor- 
tunity to  have  their  personnel  assigned  to  that  particular  supply 
duty  with  troops  in  maneuvers  which  they  were  expected  to  perform 
in  time  of  war.  This  is  necessary  in  orcler  that  they  may  oecome 
properly  trained. 

}Jow,  if  in  the  future,  maneuvers  are  held,  it  would  be  my  idea  to 
have  trained  specialists  commissioned.  For  instance,  I  would  like  to 
have  an  officer  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes, 
something  we  have  not  at  the  present  time ;  I  would  like  to  have  a 
specialist  in  textiles,  and  a  specialist  in  harness,  and  in  all  the  differ- 
ent activities  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  In  other  words,  my 
scheme  of  keeping  the  officers  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  in  touch 
wuth  the  troops  would  be  to  have  the  maneuvers  different  from 
those  held  heretofore,  in  that  I  would  have  the  base  or  bases  changed 
frequentlv.  Thev  have  always  had,  in  the  maneuvers  in  the  past, 
just  one  "base.  1fou  will  remember  the  maneuvers  in  Connecticut. 
They  had  one  base  there,  and  there  was  no  chance  in  the  world  to 
educate  the  supply  officers.  The  supplies  were  all  put  into  that 
base,  and  anybody  could  distribute  those  supplies  to  troops,  as  far 
as  that  goes.  If  they  had  maneuvers  and  the  features  were  changed 
from  day  to  day,  the  way  they  have  maneuvers  in  Europe,  so  that 
the  supply  officers  could  be  educated,  that  would  be  my  idea  of 
educating  the  supply  officers  and  keeping  all  of  the  personnel  in 
touch  with  the  troops  in  their  own  capacities  as  supply  officers. 
There  is  no  important  advantage,  in  my  opinion,  in  having  a  shoe- 
maker or  a  harness  man,  or  a  man  to  test  coffee  go  out  and  command 
an  infantry  company.  When  maneuvers  are  held,  my  idea  would  be 
to  have  the  shoe  specialist  go  out  on  those  maneuvers  in  company 
with  the  troops  and  report  from  actual  observations  as  to  the  wearing 
qualities  and  comfort  of  the  shoes  actually  worn  by  the  troops.  In 
other  words,  have  the  supply  officers  assigned  to  duty  in  the  field, 
in  their  own  capacities,  witti  the  troops. 

The  Chairman.  General,  what  do  you  think  of  the  plan  of  promo- 
tion by  selection  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  it  is  a  very  fine  theory  indeed,  if  it  could 
only  be  carried  out  the  way  we  would  all  like  to  have  it.  That  would 
be  fine,  but  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  done.  I  think  that  is  the 
opinion  of  95  per  cent  of  the  officers  of  the  Army,  that  it  can  not  be 
be  carried  out. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  afraid  of  the  influence  of  propinquity  and 
favoritism  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  they  prefer  to  take  their  chances  under  the 
present  system.  They  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  Army. 
The  Chairman.  In  what  way  do  you  feel  that,  General? 
Gen.  Rogers.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  have  it  carried  out  the  way  we  would  like  to  have  it.  Of  course, 
it  is  a  fine  theory  and  practically  everybody  in  the  Army  would  be  in 
favor  of  it;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  carried  out. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  But  you  would  have  the  process  of  elimi- 
nation carried  on,  would  you  not  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes;  I  believe  in  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Where  a  man  is  absolutely  unfit  you  would 
have  him  removed  ?  f 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  process  of  elimination  could 
be  earned  out  in  the  wav  it  was  intended  to  be  carried  out  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  it  could  be,  and  I  would  like  to  see  it  carried 
out. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn't  there  be  a  great  hesitancv  on  the  part  of 
boards  of  officers  in  eliminating  a  fellow  officer  and  throwing  him 
back  into  civil  life  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  more  hesitancy 
than  there  would  be  in  promotion  by  selection,  nor  as  much. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  question  in  your  mind  which  is  the  safer  to 
try,  elimination  or  promotion  by  selection  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  prefer  to  stick  to  the  existing  method,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  I  think  it  in  the  interest  of  the  service.  I  think  that 
the  proportion  that  I  gave,  95  per  cent,  will  come  pretty  close  to  rep- 
resenting the  wishes  of  the  officers  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  imagine,  General,  how  most  of  the  Army 
officers  would  prefer  to  keep  up  the  present  system,  perhaps  it  gives 
them  a  certain  sense  of  security,  which  is  a  feeling  that  everyone  likes 
to  have. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  do  not  think  that  is  it.  I  think  the  majority 
would  be  in  favor  of  it,  if  they  could  feel  that  it  would  be  properly 
carried  out,  but  I  do  not  think  you  could  satisfy  them  that  it  woulcl 
be.  I  think  if  you  could  get  the  actual  feeling  of  the  officers,  without 
their  statements  going  through  channels,  you  would  find  that  I  am 
pretty  close  to  being  right  when  I  say  that  95  per  cent  would  prefer 
promotion  as  it  is  now,  and  have  a  system  of  elimination  to  get  rid  of 
officers  that  are  not  fit  for  service. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  work  the  graduated  retirement  system 
in  connection  with  the  system  of  elimination  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  have  not  given  that  any  thought,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  can  not  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  rather  important,  because  it  would  be 

Eretty  hard  to  persuade  boards  of  officers  to  eliminate  a  man  who  had 
een  15  or  20  vears  in  the  service,  unless  thev  knew  when  he  was 
eliminated  he  would  receive  something  in  the  nature  of  retirement 
pay  in  proportion  to  his  services,  or  that  otherwise  they  would 
simply  be  called  upon  to  throw  him  out  into  the  cold,  cold  world. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  something  of  that  kind  could  be  worked  out. 
I  have  not  studied  it,  and  could  not  express  any  definite  opinion  in 
regard  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  certainly  is  a  need,  you  believe,  to  select 
some  system  that  will  avoid  the  apparent  evils  of  the  present  system^ 
of  purely. seniority  promotions?  ^ 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  has  occurred  that  at  the  outbreak  of  a 
war  or  the  occurrence  of  an  emergency  men  who  are  unfit  to  command 
formd  themselves ;  or,  rather,  were  found  at  the  top  of  the  list,  who  had 
reached  the  top  simply  by  not  being  dismissed. 
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Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  if  the  eliminating  scheme  were  carried  out  a 
little  more  strictly  it  would  cover  the  case. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  you  favor  the  process  of  promotion 
by  selection  during  time  of  war  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  that  a  certain  amount  of  promotion  by 
selection  has  to  be  done  on  the  field  of  battle;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  inevitable,  is  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Some  people  wonder  why,  if  it  is  necessary  in  war 
time,  it  is  not  a  good  thing  in  peace.  As  you  say,  it  is  a  question  of 
confidence  in  the  system  ? 

Gen.  Rogers,  "ies. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  likely  to  cause 
some  discontent  in  the  army  among  men  who  have  been  passed  over  a 
time  or  two  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  If  men  were  passed  over,  Senator,  unjustly,  or  felt 
that  they  were  passed  over  unjustly,  it  would  interfere  with  the  morale 
of  the  Army  very  materially,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  practically  every  man  who  had  been 
passed  over  would  think  that  he  had  been  passed  over  unjustly  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Practicallv  everv  man,  yes,  whether  it  was  so  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make  on  the 
General  Staff  system  or  the  functions  of  the  supply  bureaus  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  do  not  think  so,  unless  you  have  some  questions  to 
ask. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  get  your  opinion,  expressed  as  freely 
as  vou  feel  able  to  express  it. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  have  tried  to  explain  to  you  as  carefully  as  I  could 
just  how  I  feel.  I  am  anxious  to  have  for  the  Army  the  very  finest 
supply  system  that  we  can  possibly  have.  That  is  my  wish.  1  do  not 
think  we  have  an  efficient  system  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  it  is  better  than  it  was  on  April  G, 
1917? 

Gen.  Rogers.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  one  broke  down  completely,  General. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  will  have  to  beg  to  differ  with  vou  with  regard  to 
certain  facts  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  supply  system 
that  we  now  have  did  not  take  effect  until  after  the  armistice. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  country? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  We  have  been  informed  that  it  took  some 
time  to  work  it  out. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes;  and  it  is  not  worked  out  yet. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  was  grave  competition  between  the 
supply  bureaus,  and  confusion,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  do  not  think  there  was  as  much  competition  as  is 
made  out.     I  think  there  was  some  competition;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  here  in  the  autumn  of  1917,  were 
vou  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  No;  I  was  in  France. 

The  Chairman.  Or  in  the  winter  of  1917-18  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  get  back  here  until  February. 

The  Chairman.  Those  were  pretty  distressful  days,  General. 

Gen.  Rogers.  My  idea  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  system 
that  was  followed  bef  re  the  war  and  was  in  effect  before  the  war  was 
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aulty  in  that  certain  supplies  that  were  common  to  all  branches  of 
the  service  were  not  handled  by  one  biff  supply  organization.  There 
is  no  question  about  that  at  all.  All  the  blankets  ought  to  be  pur- 
chased by  one  organization.  Good  business  teaches  us  that.  And 
all  the  harness  should  be  purchased  by  one  organization.  I  see  no 
advantage  to  the  Government  or  to  the  Army  in  having  a  service 
like  the  rurchase  and  Storage  Service,  which  I  have  charge  of  at  the 
present  time,  purchasing  surgical  instruments.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
our  place  to  go  out  and  buy  medical  supplies  or  surgical  instruments 
or  buy  drugs. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  division  actually  do  the  purchasing? 

Gen.  Rogers.  It  actually  does  the  purchasing. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  they  detail  to  your  division  from  the 
Medical  Corps  officers  to  advise  you  as  to  purchasing  medical  supplies  ¥ 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes;  I  have  officers  of  the  Medical  Corps  detailed, 
but  it  divides  the  responsibility,  so  that  if  anything  should  happen, 
Gen.  Ireland  would  be  responsible,  or  I  would  beheld  responsible  for 
it.  There  is  divided  responsibility  there.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  the  testimony  of  Gen.  Burr? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  gathered  from  his  testimony,  and  I  think  other 
members  of  the  committee  gathered  the  same  thing,  that  he  was 
trying  to  give  up  that  business  of  purchasing  under  tne  P.  S.  and  T. 
and  put  it  back  under  the  bureaus  where  it  belonged,  but  having  it 
done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  have  competition  between  the  bureaus. 

You  concede,  I  suppose,  that  somebody  has  to  make  the  allot- 
ments, some  central  authority  must  assign  the  tasks,  what  they 
should  spend,  or,  at  least,  the  goods  that  they  should  purchase,  so 
that  when  all  the  tasks  are  performed  they  will  fit  together  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  That  used  to  be  done  by  Congress.  There  is  a  law 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  allotments  of  appropriations 
to  the  various  bureaus. 

The  Chairman.  The  allotments  of  finances  that  have  just  been 
made,  or  are  being  made,  are  made  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary. 

Col.  Daly.  They  are  made  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary,  but  the 
bureaus  prepare  a  statement  of  their  anticipated  expenditures;  those 
estimates  are  reviewed  in  the  Secretary's  office,  and  the  allotments 
made  accordingly.  Under  the  present  system,  all  the  funds  estimated 
for  and  required  by  the  P.  and  S.  organization  are  not  allotted  to  the 
organization.  All  the  funds  that  Congress  gives  them  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  care  of  the  Army  are  not  allotted  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  some  are  held  back? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  available  for  other  purposes  later  on  % 

Col.  Daly.  I  can  not  say  that,  but  the  possibilities  are  they  are 
available  for  other  services.  At  any  rate,  they  create  a  reserve,  a 
so-called  reserve;  and  that  reserve  is  under  the  jurisdiction  and 
manipulation  of  the  Director  of  Finance's  office.  The  funds  for 
supplying  the  Army,  some  of  it  is  held  back  by  the  Director  of 
Finance,  and  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage  may  get  all  of  it, 
or  he  may  not. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Under  this  system,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  desire  to 
make  contracts,  in  some  cases  for  a  year,  and  we  can  not  tell  where 
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our  finances  is  coming  from,  you  can  see  that  it  limits  our  authority 
and  our  initiative. 

For  instance,  if  we  want  to  make  a  shoe  contract  for  a  year,  when 
you  take  away  this  money  that  we  are  supposed  to  have  during  the 
year  you  have  limited  our  activities  in  that  way. 

Col.  Hannay.  At  present  sales  made  to  officers  and  enlisted  men — 
that  money  is  turned  back  as  credits  to  general  appropriations, 
Quartermaster  Corps,  and,  according  to %  law,  are  to  reimburse  the 
funds  from  which  these  articles  which  are  sold  are  purchased.  Under 
the  present  system  the  Finance  Department  keeps  that  money  in 
reserve.  There  are  tremendous  sales  being  made  throughout  the 
country  at  present  from  general  appropriations,  Quartermaster 
Corps,  and  the  money  is  not  coming  bacfe  to  resupply  the  depots  with 
those  articles,  to  reimburse  the  appropriation  from  which  it  is  taken. 
We  have  not  received  any  of  that  money  from  finance. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  rather  have  it  to  use  as  a  revolving 
fund? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  must  have  it  to  replace  those  articles  or  else  it 
is  an  illegal  transaction. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Haven1 1  you  a  large  surplus  now? 

Col.  Hannay.  This  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  surplus 
articles.  It  merely  refers  to  articles  which  are  supposed  to  be  sold 
and  the  Quartermaster  Department  reimbursed  through  the  sales. 
The  payment  by  an  officer  for  an  article  purchased  should  eventually 
go  back  to  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  to  replace  the 
article;  but  that  is  not  being  done  at  the  present  time,  because  the 
money  is  not  being  turned  over  to  Gen.  Kogers  to  reimburse  the 
appropriations  from  which  those  articles  were  originally  bought. 

Gen.  Rogers.  For  instance,  an  officer  has  authority  to  purchase 
subsistence  stores  for  his  family,  and  possibly  uses  some  of  those 
stores  purchased  for  rations  for  the  troops.  He  simply  pays  for  the 
stores  that  he  gets  from  the  subsistence  division,  and  the  money 
will  replace  those  stores  and  that  will  be  used  as  rations  for  the  troops — 
it  is  just  turning  it  over,  in  other  words. 

The  Chairman.  And  to-day  that  money  is  held  by  the  Finance 
Department  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  As  general  funds,  general  appropriations,  Quarter- 
master Corps,  and  not  turned  over  to  us  to  reimburse. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  contrary  to  law  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Contrary*  to  law,  I  believe. 

Col.  Daly.  It  is  a  misapplication  of  the  appropriation. 

CoL  Hannay.  Yes;  and  it  amounts  to  a  great  many  millions  of 
dollars  and  it  isgetting  more  and  more  serious. 

Col.  Daly.  "We  may  nave  sold  out  a  large  quantity  of  beans,  sugar, 
flour,  in  regular  sales  to  officers  and  enlisted  men,  and  that  money 
that  would  be  used  to  restore  the  flour,  beans,  and  sugar  sold,  under 
the  old  system,  under  the  present  system  it  goes  into  a  general  reserve 
which  might  he  used  for  buying  horseshoe  nails,  picks,  axes,  or 
shovels. 

Col.  Hannay.  And  it  may  be  used  by  the  Ordnance  Department, 
for  all  we  know.  We  do  not  know  where  it  goes.  Properly,  of  course, 
the  Quartermaster  General  should  have  this  money  to  reimburse  his 
stock. 
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Gen.  Rogers.  I  do  not  think  it  is  good  business,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  have  a  Finance  Division  that  in  any  way  restricts  the  activities 
of  the  supply  corps. 

You  asked  for  illustrations  of  the  General  Staff  operating.     I  just 
happened  to  think  of  two  illustrations  which  you  may  like  to  have,  m 
One  is  the  General  Staff  operating  the  Construction  Division.     That^j 
was  entirelv  under  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  left  out  of  this  bill. 

Gen.  Rogers.  That  is  a  change  in  the  organization.  That  is  an 
operating  function,  of  course.  Then,  until  a  few  days  ago  they  were 
operating  the  Motor  Transport  Service.  That  is  strictly  an  operating 
function.  That  has  now  been  brought  into  the  P.  S.  and  T.  and 
they  are  operating  it  now  as  a  branch  of  the  P.  S.  and  T.,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Chairman.  The  Motor  Transport  Service? 
.  Rogers.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  was  a  separate  branch  of  the 
service,  operating  on  its  own  occount,  with  a  brigadier  general  in 
command. 

Gen.  Rogers.  That  has  just  been  done,  as  I  understand  it.  It 
has  been  brought  under  the  P.  S.  and  T.  organization,  and  it  is 
operating  now  under  the  director  of  P.  S.  and  T.,  just  the  same  as 
finance  is  a  separate  service  and  operates  under  P.  S.  and  T.,  and 
also  Transporation  Division. 

•The  Chairman.  I  did  not  realize  that  the  Motor  Transport  Service 
had  been  brought  under  the  General  Staff. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes;  that  has  been  done  within  about  10  days. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  now  being  operated  as  a  part  of  the  Staff 
function  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  It  has  always  been  operated  as  a  Staff  function. 
The  transportation  is  an  operating  function.  Gen.  Hines  is  a  briga- 
dier general  on  the  General  Staff,  and  that  is  being  operated  as  a 
General  Staff  function. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make 
about  this  bill  or  anything  connected  with  it,  directly  or  indirectly  \ 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  idea  of  an  Army  of  570,000  officers 
and  enlisted  men — a  Regular  Army  ?  Do  you  think  we  need  an  Army 
of  that  size  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  My  presonal  idea  would  be  that  we  ought  to  have 
officers  that  might  pertain  to  an  army  of  that  size,  but  it  might  not 
be  necessary  to  have  all  the  enlisted  men.  If  you  do  not  have  the 
enlisted  men,  I  think  you  ought  to  have  officers  that  should  be 
available  for  training  in  case  of  emergency.  I  think  that  is  the 
greatest  need  in  our  country — trained  officers;  not  only  trained 
officers  for  the  line,  but  trained  officers  for  the  staff  corps. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  this  is  estimated  to  be  about  $800,000,000 
a  year.  ^ 

Gen.  Rogers,  if  you  want  my  personal  opinion,  I  would  be  in^ 
favor  of  having  250,000  or  300,000  enlisted  men  at  first,  possibly, 
and  gradually  increasing  it  by  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  men  *a 
year,  if  necessary,  which  I  think  would  cover  the  emergency,  j.  do 
think  we  ought  to  provide  for  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  in  case 
of  emergency,  so  that  they  would  be  in  training  and  be  available  to 
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train  enlisted  men.     I  think  one  of  our  weaknesses  in  this  war  was 
in  not  having  trained  officers. 

I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  General. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  HEEBEET  PARSONS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Parsons,  will  you  tell  the  committee  what  your 
assignments  have  been  during  the  war  with  Germany  ? 

ifr.  Parsons.  Around  the  1st  of  July,  1917,  I  entered  the  Military 
Intelligence,  down  at  the  War  College,  as  a  volunteer.  Five  weeks 
later  1  was  commissioned  in  the  Signal  Corps  and  assigned  to  the 
work  which  had  to  do  with  counter  espionage  until  January,  1918. 
Then  I  was  sent  to  France,  spending  a  few  days  in  England,  studying 
the  military  intelligence  of  the  British  service.  In  France  I  spent 
three  weeks  in  general  headquarters,  in  the  Military  Intelligence 
Branch  there.  Then  around  the  1st  of  March  I  was  sent  to  the 
Second  Corps  of  the  Army  General  Staff  College  at  Longres.  I  spent 
March,  April,  and  May  taking  that  course.  At  the  end  of  May  I  was 
sent  to  the  Fifth  Division  as  one  of  the  assistant  chiofs  of  staff,  G-2, 
in  the  intelligence  office.  I  continued  with  the  Fifth  Division  until 
in  December,  1918,  when  I  was  ordered  to  Switzerland  as  assistant 
to  the  military  attache.  I  spent  January  and  February  there,  and 
then  was  ordered  home  and  demobilized. 

The  Chairman.  The  Fifth  Division  was  one  of  the  combat  divisions 
which,  particularlv  in  the  latter  months  of  the  war,  saw  active  service  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes.  The  day  I  reached  the  Fifth  Division,  which 
was  the  30th  of  May,  1918,  it  had  received  its  orders  to  go  into  the 
line,  in  the  Vosges,  under  the  French,  and  it  immediately  moved  to 
the  Vosges  and  entered  the  line  there  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 
continued  in  the  Vosges,  first  in  the  Gerardmer  sector,  where  it  was 
under  the  French,  and  then  in  the  St.  Die  sector,  where  the  general 
commanding  the  division  was  in  command  of  the  sector.  That  was 
the  sector  just  south  of  battle.  The  division  remained  in  those  two 
sectors  until  the  latter  part  of  August,  when  it  was  pulled  out  for  a 
few  days'  training,  and  then  it  went  to  take  part  in  the  battle 
of  St.  Mihiel  salient.  It  was  then  held  in  reserve,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th  of  October  went  into  line  in  the  Argonne-Meuse 
fighting,  a  little  bit  west  of  the  Meuse  River,  and  continued  in  the 
fighting  until  the  armistice,  except  for  four  days,  when  the  division 
was  pulled  out,  but  was  under  artillery  fire,  cross  fire,  from  the  east 
banks  of  the  Meuse  all  the  time.  Alter  the  armistice  the  division 
advanced  into  Luxembourg,  with  one  regiment  at  Treves,  and  it  con- 
tinued in  Luxembourg  until  it  was  brought  home  in  July. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  was  your  rank,  Mr.  Parsons? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  was  appointed  a  major,  Then  I  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  made  a  member  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  came  back  as  lieutenant  colonel? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  prepared,  did  you  not,  oil  one  occasion,  a 
letter  or  memorandum  setting  forth  some  of  your  observations  and 
recommendations  as  to  the  military  policy  for  the  army  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  wrote  you  a  letter,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  That  letter  was  subsequently  published,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  sent  to  the  War  Department? 

Mr.  Parsons.  No;  it  was  published  in  National  Service  Magazine 
of  the  Training  Camp  Association,  and  in  that  way  came  to  thef 
attention  of  the  War  Department.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  it  with  you? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  you  to  read  that  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes;  Mr.  Chairman.     It  is  as  follows: 

Headquarters,  Fifth  Division, 
Office  of  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2, 

December  26,  1918. 
Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr., 

The  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Jim  :  When  I  saw  you  in  Luxembourg  I  told  you  that  there 
were  some  views  that  I  had  iormed  in  regard  to  the  Armv  which  I 
wished  to  give  to  you.  At  that  time  we  discussed  some  of  them.  I 
am  putting  my  views  in  writing  in  the  hope  that  you  may  find  them 
of  assistance.  Thev  are  the  result  of  experience,  observation,  and 
discussion,  much  oi  the  latter  with  Regular  Army  officers  and  them 
mostly  General  Staff  officers.  Many  of  them  I  realize  have  no  rela- 
tion to  legislation.  I  give  them  to  you  because  your  position  on  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  makes  it  desirable  that  you 
know  everything  possible  of  the  Army.  What  I  have  to  say  is  under 
the  following  headings: 

I)  Highly  trained  officers. 

[2)  Promotion  of  officers. 

[3)  Reserve  officers. 

[4)  Too  many  officers. 

[5)  From  bottom  up  versus  top  down. 

[6)  Use  of  the  specially  instructed. 
7)  The  Infantry. 
[8)  The  Regular  Army. 
'9)  The  localizing  of  regiments. 
10)  Machine  guns. 

II)  Investigation. 
I  am  not  going  to  discuss  conscription  for  I  assume  that  the  size 

of  our  Army  will  depend  upon  the  conditions  of  peace,  nor  do  I  dis- 
cuss aviation,  although  it  will  be  essential  that  in  knowledge  and 
practice  we  keep  abreast  of  every  development  in  that  line. 

(1)  Highly  trained  officers. — Knowledge  is  power,  more  so  in  warfare 
than  in  anything  else.  It  gets  results  and  gets  them  quicker,  and  it 
lessens  the  cost  in  men  and  material.  The  United  States  Army  should 
have  the  most  highly  trained  body  of  officers  in  the  world.  There 
should  be  the  best  "of  Army  schools  and  colleges.  Army  officers  f 
should  be  afforded  every  opportunity  that  can  be  availed  oi  to  learn.  ™ 
They  should  be  encouraged  and  given  the  means  to  travel.  All 
annual  maneuvers  of  foreign  armies  should  be  visited  and  reported 
on  by  some  of  them  for  we  all  learn  more  by  seeing  and  experiencing 
than  by  reading.    Any  amount  of  appropriation  asked  for  along 
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these  lines  should  be  granted.    An  indication  of  how  insufficiently 
this  was  done  before  the  war  is  that  the  annual  appropriation  for 
military  intelligence  was  only  $10,000.     We  have  not  yet  as  good  and 
t    convenient  maps  and  information  in  regard  to  Mexico,  for  instance, 
I    as  we  could  have. 

L  Our  officers  should  have  exact  and  up-to-date  knowledge  of  instru- 
•  ments  of  warfare  and  definite  views  as  to  their  desirability  kept  up 
to  date  so  that  when  trouble  brewed,  our  experts  would  already  have 
spoken  and  an  investigation  would  not  then  have  to  be  made.  The 
General  Staff  should  have  a  definite  plan  of  campaign  for  all  reason- 
able contingencies  of  warfare  in  wnich  the  United  States  might 
become  involved. 

(2)  Promotion  of  officers. — There  should  be  an  automatic  system 
based  on  recorded  efficiency,  except  in  the  highest  ranks  where  a 
system  of  selection  might  be  permitted.  Automatic  promotion  by 
seniority  should  go  by  the  board. 

To  my  mind  this  is  the  most  vital  question  for  the  Army,  for  every- 
thing else  rests  upon  it.  A  most  burdensome  problem  in  the  A.  E.  F. 
was  what  to  do  with  the  too  highly  promoted  regulars.  Many  were 
majors  or  higher  whom  Army  men  knew  were  unfit  and  should  have 
been  eliminated  before.  The  Blois  system  was  instituted  and  made 
it  possible  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  not  until  they  had  done  harm. 
This  difficulty  in  the  Army  is  merely  typical  of  the  difficulty  through- 
out the  Government  service.  ' 

The  best  solution  is  to  give  advancement  to  capable  men  while 
thev  are  young,  basing  that  advancement  automatically  on  records 
ancf  examinations. 

The  officer  who  shows  capacity  for  leadership  should  be  advanced 
a  certain  number  of  files  therefor.  Each  regiment  might  be  given 
the  privilege  of  maintaining  one  or  more  officers  at  the  schools  and 
those  officers  advanced  a  certain  number  of  files  according  as  they  did 
and  in  maneuvers  to  operate  as  assistants  under  regular  officers  so 
that,  in  case  of  war,  when  the  Army  expanded,  their  abilities  and  civil 
training  could  be  utilized  to  the  full  and  they  could  start  with  a 
knowledge  of  Army  routine  and  the  Army  way  of  doing  things  which 
it  takes  some  time  to  acquire  and  the  lack  of  which  interferes  with 
men's  usefulness. 

Similarly,  college  professors,  architects,  and  lawyers  could  be  trained 
in  the  intelligence  branch. 

In  this  way  Regular  Army  officers  could  be  saved  more  and  more 
for  that  which  requires  the  greatest  amount  of  training,  namely  the 
tactical  leading  of  men.  In  this  connection  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  to  me  that  West  Point  should  be  greatly  enlarged,  it  being 
understood  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  graduates  would  pass  into 
civil  life  and  become  reserve  officers,  preferably  after  having  served 
half  a  dozen  years  in  the  line  and  so  nave  learned  instinctively  how 
to  handle  men  and  maneuver  them  tactically. 

For  this  leadership  of  men  in  actual  fighting  we  must  look  first  to 

»the  Regular  Army  or  reserve  officers  thoroughly  trained  as  these  would 
be.  Every  regular  young  officer  should  serve  at  least  six  years  in  com- 
mand of  troops,  passing  through  the  grades  up  to  captain. 

(4)  Too  many  officers. — We  have  too  many  officers.  This  is  not 
true  of  the  command  of  line  troops.  It  is  true,  however,  of  the  work 
around  the  staffs  and  of  the  work  in  the  S.  O.  S.  If  the  number  of 
officers  we  have  is  compared  with  the  number  in  a  French  staff  it 
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will  be  found  that  much  of  the  work  for  which  we  use  commissioned 
officers  is  with  them  done  by  privates  or  noncommissioned  officers 
and  done  quite  as  well  if  not  better. 

(7)  The  Infantry. — In  all  legislation  in  regard  to  pay,  etc.,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  tnat  it  is  thelnf  an  try  that  does  the  fighting  and  that 
gains  the  ground,  that  holds  it,  that  undergoes  the  greatest  discom-  m 
Forts  and  suffers  the  heaviest  losses.     Everything  else,  Artillery,  ™ 
Aviation,  Cavalry,  if  such  is  used,  etc.,  is  auxiliary. 

(8)  The  Regular  Army. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was 
the  Regular  Army  which  set  the  American  standard  in  this  war.  The 
fighting  of  the  1st  and  2d  Divisions  showed  the  Boche  what  he  had 
to  expect.  Even  where  National  Guard  divisions  did  well  the  Boche 
learned  no  such  lesson  as  he  learned  from  these  Regular  Army  divi- 
sions which  had  the  advantage  of  a  higher  percentage  of  Regular 
Army  officers,  had  many  who  were  volunteers  and  enlisted  at  the 
earliest  and  had  given  all  their  men  the  advantage  of  strict  Army 
training  and  discipline. 

It  was  the  aggressive  fighting  of  these  Regular  Army  divisions  that 
convinced  the  French  that  our  number  were  only  a  partial  measure 
of  the  assistance  our  soldiers  were  to  be  and  brought  about  the  electric 
change  in  the  morale  of  the  French  nation  toward  the  war. 

(9)  Localizing  regiments.— In  order  to  arouse  interest  in  the  Regular 
Army,  Regular  Army  regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions  should  be 
localized  at  least  by  name,  as  are  the  baseball  nines  even  though  all 
those  in  them  may  not  come  from  the  locality.  As  it  is  now,  the 
Regular  Army  suffers  from  the  easy  advertising  which  the  National 
Guard  and  National  Army  regiments  got  because  of  local  interest. 
There  would  also  be  a  greater  interest  in  the  Army  if  its  regiments 
were  localized.  The  experience  of  all  other  countries  in  this  war 
shows  this. 

(10)  Machine  guns. — Every  man  and  officer  in  the  American  Army 
should  know  how  to  operate  every  kind  of  a  machine  gun  that  there 
is  and  should  be  trained  in  the  tactics  of  machine  gun  gunnery  so 
that  he  picks  the  proper  position  for  the  location  of  the  gun  and  knows 
how  to  use  it  tactically.  The  German  Army  is  far  superior  in  this 
respect  to  ours  to-day  for  they  have  not  treated  the  machine  gun  as 
something  to  be  handled  only  by  specialists  but  something  which 
every  man  should  know. 

(11)  Investigations.— The  tremendous  success  that  has  attended 
America's  efforts  in  this  war  is  in  danger  of  losing  to  her  the  many 
lessons  which  can  be  learned  from  it,  especially  from  errors.  This  is 
true  of  military  lessons  for  Army  men.  Many  mistakes  were  humanly 
made.  They  should  be  recorded.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  record  mis- 
takes and  it  is  not  likely  that  those  who  made  them  will  do  the 
recording. 

It  is  not  a  matter  which  calls  ior  a  newspaper  investigation  but  if 
in  a  non-sensational  way  a  commission  could  be  appointed,  with  an 
ample  appropriation,  composed  of  men  whose  one  desire  was  to  get   j 
at  the  truth  and  bring  out  the  lessons  to  be  learned,  its  report  would  A 
be  most  informative.    It  would  have  many  subjects,  like  the  National  m 
Guard,  etc.,  of  dispute  to  pass  upon  but  there  would  also  be  many  of  1 
tactical  importance,  which,  while  they  would  be  in  themselves  criti- 
cisms of  individuals,  would  not  arouse  general  hostility. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Herbert  Parsons. 
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The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  enlarge  a  little,  Mr.  Parsons,  on 
your  idea  with  regard  to  promotion  by  selection.  You  say  an  auto- 
I  matic  system  of  promotion  based  upon  records.  You  have  just  heard 
I  Gen.  .Rogers  express  his  opposition  to  promotion  by  selection,  and 
I  we  would  like  to  have  your  comments  upon  this  topic  generally. 
m  Mr.  Parsons.  Gen.  Kogers  favored  elimination.  You  would  not 
^eliminate.  You  will  eliminate  some,  but  you  will  not  eliminate 
nearly  enough.  The  result  will  be  that  when  it  comes  to  a  war  you 
will  have  a  Tot  of  officers  commanding  men  who  are  far  inferior  to  a 
lot  of  the  men  who  are  below  them  in.  grade. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Were  those  men  to  whom  you  refer  pro- 
moted by  seniority  or  were  they  put  in  their  positions  by  selection  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Seniority. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Then  the  mistake  was  in  the  appointing 
power,  because  the  President  had  power,  through  his  Chief  of  Staff, 
to  select  men  for  any  places  he  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  know,  but  the  traditions  of  the  Army  are  all  in 
favor  of  automatic  seniority  promotions. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  They  were  not  observed  in  the  Army  dur- 
ing the  war,  so  if  there  was  a  mistake  it  was  not  the  mistake  of 
promotion  by  seniority;  it  was  the  mistake  in  the  appointing' power. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Well,  as  I  say,  they  were  eliminated;  they  were 
canned,  after  these  things  had  happened,  but  they  had  gone  ahead 
by  the  seniority  system. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  true ;  but  you  are  blaming  a  system, 
as  I  gather  from  your  testimony,  that  would  be  inevitable.  You 
might  select  the  best  men  in  the  Army — that  is,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
might  select  the  men  whom  he  thought  were  the  best  men  in  the 
Army  and  give  them  places — and  yet  at  the  first  emergency  that 
occurred  every  one  of  them  might  prove  to  be  worthless  for  his 
position. 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  is  so. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  So  these  men  were  on  trial  and  they  made 
mistakes;  that  is  about  all  there  was  to  it. 

Mr.  Parsons.  But  they  want  the  best  men  that  could  be  put  on 
trial. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Well,  if  they  knew  they  were  not  the  best  men 
when  they  put  them  there,  then  it  was  a  mistake  of  the  appointing 
power,  still. 

Mr.  Parsons.  But  we  had  captains  who  did  better  than  these 
colonels. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Take  the  appointing  power,  now.  If  they 
knew  that  these  men  were  not  the  men  for  the  places  they  ought  not 
to  have  put  them  there. 

Mr.  Parsons.  But,  Senator,  the  system  works  that  way,  that  they 
get  up  there,  as  a  rule,  by  automatic  promotion  by  seniority.  Now, 
the  only  way  that  I  can  see  to  guard  against  that—and  I  have  talked 
with  a  great  many  Army  officers  about  it — is  to  give  men  advance- 

^ant  according  to  their  efficiency.  For  instance,  one  suggestion  I 
ive  made  here  that  is  based  on  what  an  Army  officer  of  a  great  deal 
of  experience  told  me.  He  said  that  each  regiment  had  a  right  always 
to  have  a  certain  number  of  men  at  the  school  of  the  line,  and,  if  they 
qualified  there,  at  the  Staff  College.     If  these  men  do  well  there, 
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according  to  the  qualities  they  show,  then  they  are  given  a  certain 
number  of  files  in  advancement,  to  become  operative  when  they  reach 
a  certain  age. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Let  me  put  this  case  to  you.  You,  of 
course,  knew  the  men  immediately  around  you,  from  your  rank  down 
to  the  last  noncommissioned  officer.  You  might  riot  know  the  men£ 
in  any  other  regiment  or  division  or  any  other  part  of  the  Army: 
although  there  might  be  thousands  of  men  better  than  the  men  you 
knew  around  you;  yet,  if  you  were  going  to  select  you  would  select 
those  whom  you  knew. 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  he  is  not  advocating  promotion  by 
selection. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Oh,  I  thought  you  were. 

Mr.  Parsons.  No;  I  am  not,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to 
Army  officers  to  have  a  system  of  selection.  I  think  you  have  to 
work  ov  t  a  system  by  which  you  have  every  man's  efficiency  measured 
against  every  other  man's  efficiency,  and  to  try  them  out  at  maneu- 
vers, and  so  forth. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  By  a  process  of  elimination  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Well,  a  process  of  competition  and  giving  those 
that  are  the  ablest  advancement;  and  in  that  connection  I  want  to 
say  this:  That  if  you  are  going  to  base  advancement  upon  the  re- 
corded efficiency  of  the  officers,  recorded  by  their  superior  officers, 
recorded  in  the  schools  where  they  study  and  so  on,  you  have  got  to 
have  a  system  bv  which  if  the  officer  who  selects  them  to  send  them 
to  school  and  so  on  makes  poor  selections,  his  record  will  suffer. 
What  happens  ?  I  do  not  want  this  taken  down,  but  I  would  like  to 
illustrate  it. 

(Mr.  Parsons  made  a  statement  which,  by  direction  of  the  chair- 
man, was  not  reported.) 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  that  this  ought  to  go  on  the  record. 
What  we  want  to  know  are  the  facts  about  these  things,  and  how  all 
this  is  done. 

Mr.  Parsons  (continuing).  The  system  as  described  to  me,  and  as 
I  know  it,  and  as  worked  by  some  officers — and  I  have  heard  very 
considerable  complaint  by  very  capable  officers  that  have  been  the 
victims  of  it — is  that  when  a  commanding  officer  receives  word  to 
send  officers  away  for  something,  say  a  school,  which  may  lead  to 
their  advancement,  he  goes  down  through  his  list  of  officers,  and  he 
first  eliminates  from  consideration  those  he  can  not  spare. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  means  his  best  men  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  means  his  best  men.  Perhaps  not  all  his  best 
men,  but  men  who  are  valuable  men.  Then  he  thinks  of  whom  he 
would  like  to  have  go;  and  if  they  do  not  want  to  go,  then  he  would 
take  those  who  would  like  to  go,  and  he  sends  people  as  the  result 
of  that  system  in  that  way.     M^y  I  say  something  not  for  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(Mr.  Parsons  made  a  statement  which  was  not  reported.) 

Mr.  Parsons  (continuing).  Now,  therefore,  you  nave  got  to  hav^| 
a  system  by  which  if  the  officer  who  sends  the  men  to  school  does  not 
send  men  who  do  well  there,  his  record  suffers  by  it. 

One  other  complaint  that  has  been  made  about  the  basing  of 
advancement  on  recorded  efficiency  is  that  officers  record  efficiency 
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tiifferently,  as,  of  course,  they  do.  But  that  can  be  eliminated  to  a 
considerable  extent,  so  far  as  the  ablest  officers  are  concerned,  by 
their  being  sent  to  central  schools  of  instruction,  or  central  camps  of 
instruction,  where  they  can  be  tested,  not  only  in  knowledge  but  in 
leadership,  in  maneuvers,  and  be  tested  by  the  same  people  that 
tested  them  before,  so  that  they  are  all  judged  by  the  same  judges. 
I  appreciate  that  on  this  side  you  may  hurt  the  morale  of  the  Army 
if  men  who  are  going  to  give  their  lives  to  it  feel:  "Well,  I  will  go 
along  a  certain  distance  and  I  am  through  with  it,  and  I  have  nothing 
else.  To  meet  that  you  ought  to  have  a  liberal  system  of  retirement, 
so  that  they  will  be  induced  to  retire.  The  individual  commanding 
officer  makes  a  tremendous  difference  in  war — a  tremendous  differ- 
ence. If  he  knows  how  to  do  the  thing,  and  if  he  can  show  his  people 
how  to  do  it,  he  gets  it  done;  it  is  done,  and  it  is  done  at  very  much 
less  cost  than  it  would  be  done  by  the  man  who  does  not  know  how 
and  who  can  not  show  how.  So  that  the  only  fair  thing  to  the  fight- 
ing soldier  is  to  give  him  the  very  best  officers  that  any  system  can 
devise.  And. the  present  svstem,  which  is  practically  promotion  by 
senioritv,  does  not  bring  about  that  result. 

The  Chairman.  You  Fear  that  elimination  would  not  bring  it  about 
either? 

Mr.  Parsons.  You  eliminate  some,  but  there  are  lots  that  you  will 
not  eliminate.  You  eliminate  the  very  bad  but  you  do  not  eliminate 
the  mediocre,  and  you  do  not  need  the  mediocre. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  am  wondering  how  that  system  you 
suggest  would  work  in  practice.  Under  the  civil  service  system  in 
vogue,  men  pass  examinations  and  get  records  for  efficiency  which 
entitle  them  to  appointment  in  the  Government  service,  and  yet  there 
are  many  men  ana  women  who  could  not  pass  a  civil  service  examina- 
tion who  could  render  better  service  to  the  Government  than  those 
men  and  women  who  receive  appointment  under  the  civil  service 
system.     How  is  it  with  the  Army  ? 

"  Mr.  Parsons.  Well,  there  are  exceptions;  but,  as  a  rule,  if  you  are 
going  to  have  a  system,  you  get  better  examinations  by  merit  than 
just  oe  promotion. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  is  a  difficult  problem. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  will  have  an  examination,  but  also  their 
records  would  count  for  so  much;  their  records  would  count  for  so 
much  in  addition  to  the  marks.     Is  that  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes,  sir.  May  I  point  it  out  further  this  way? 
When  I  was  first  in  the  Army  I  was  stationed  down  at  the  War  Col- 
l^e.  That  was  in  the  sumnW  of  1917.  There  were  a  lot  of  young 
General  Staff  officers  there;  most  of  them  meant  to  be  just  officers 
on  the  staffs  of  division.  Most  of  them  were  very  active  minded, 
Jceen  on  their  jobs,  and  I  asked  one  of  them  who  had  a  reputation  for  be- 
ing a  Ai-fightingman,.and  who  later  became  a  brigadier  general  in  com- 
mand of  a  fighting  brigade  in  France,  although  he  was  a  major  then — - 

asked  him  how  it  was  that  these  younger  officers  seemed  to  have 
jrved  their  enthusiasm  so  much  more  than  the  officers  of  the 
ceding  generation,  and  the  answer  from  this  Ae-fighting  man  was 
uThe  schools."  There  was  some  complaint  that  the  A.  £.  F.  was 
run  by  the  Leavenworth  school.  It  was  a  mighty  lucky  thing  it  was. 
It  had  gotten  to  a  position  where  the  officers  in  the  Army  who  had 
laughed  at  the  schools  had  come  to  realize  that  they  were  desirable 
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things  and  they  pretty  much  all  wanted  to  go  to  them;  so  that  you 
have  gotten  your  best  there;  it  may  not  have  been  men  whose  rank 
was  very  high  at  West  Point,  but  their  work  in  the  Army  and  effi- 
ciency there  had  shown  their  commanders  that  they  were  the  men 
to  whom  they  should  give  the  opportunity  to  develop,  and  they  were 
sent  to  the  Leavenworth  school.  £ 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  time  of  peace  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  was  in  time  of  peace,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  danger  is  that  the  best  men  would  not 
be  sent  there  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  think  on  the  whole  the  best  men  would,  but  some 
would  not. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  they  learn  then  by  actual  experience 
what  they  would  learn  in  the  schools  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes;  but  they  learn  very  quickly  if  they  have  had 
the  schooling  first. 

There  is  a  further  great  advantage  of  the  schooling.  That  was  one 
great  advantage  of  the  Army  General  Staff  College.  They  all  learned 
to  speak  the  same  military  language.  It  was  a  uniform  system. 
"This  is  the  way  to  do  it.  And  they  very  easily  understood  one 
another. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  refer  to  the  officers  in  the  schools  suck 
as  Fort  Leavenworth  ? 

The  Chairman.  And  Fort  Riley  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes;  and  Fort  Riley  and  Fort  Sill. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  do  not  know  about  Fort  Riley. 

Senator  Thomas,  There  is  a  very  excellent  riding  school  at  Fort 
Riley. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  was  speaking  particularly  about  Fort  Leaven- 
worth and  the  schools  in  the  A.  E.  F. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  observation  "Too  many  officers.'* 
I  wish  you  would  make  some  observations  on  that. 

Mr.  r  arsons.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  observations  in 
addition  to  what  there  is  there  in  my  letter.  I  messed  with  the 
French  staff  for  months. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  the  French  division  staff  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes;  it  was  the  Twenty-first  French  Division,  which 
was  one  of  their  great  divisions.  It  had  just  come  down  from  fighting 
in  the  north  and  it  was  the  division  we  went  in  with.  When  it  came 
down  to  the  Vosges  Mountains  it  had  had  such  costly  fighting  that  it 
averaged  164  men  per  infantry  regiment. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Only  that  many  surviving  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Surviving,  yes.  Fortunately  some  of  the  men  were 
away  on  leave.  In  one  battalion,  in  one  of  those  regiments,  every 
man  and  every  officer  and  stretcher  bearer  and  doctor  and  everybody 
was  killed;  holding  back  the  Germans. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  that  division  staff  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  should  say  they  had  about  a  third  of  the  com- 
missioned officers  at  the  division  headquarters  of  the  American^ 
Division  Staff  there.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  divisions 
account  for  any  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  would  not  account  for  much  of  it,  no;  but  they 
had  a  great  deal  of  their  staff  work  done,  by  men  who  werenoncommis- 
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sioned  officers  previously,  who  had  been  four  years  in  the  war,  but 
l  were  very  highly  educated  men.  I  had  a  chance  to  see  that  when  the 
I  regiment  gave  an  entertainment  one  night,  and  a  lot  of  these  men 
I  recited  and  sang  and  did  different  things  in  the  way  of  contributing 
I  to  the  entertainment.  They  were  a  wonderful  lot  of  men.  I  had 
■finder  me  a  wonderful  lot  of  men,  for  in  the  Vosges  sectors  there, 
which  were  very  long,  our  front  was  15  miles  in  the  St.  Die  sector;  I 
liad  a  French  officer  and  an  assistant  of  his;  they  were  permanently 
stationed  there,  and  that  assistant  was  an  architect,  an  architect  of 
considerable  standing.  He  was  a  noncommissioned  officer.  I  think 
that  behind  the  lines,  further  behind,  in  the  S.  O.  S.,  they  had  fewer 
officers  by  a  good  deal  than  we  had.  Of  course,  we  think  it  was  a 
question  of  expense.  When  you  have  lots  of  officers,  especially  in 
much  greater  proportion  in  the  S.  O.  S.  and  so  on,  that  creates 
feeling. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  not  that  possibly  be  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  their  earning  power  in  civil  life  was  not  as  great  as 
the  earning  power  of  our  officer  material  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Well,  I  imagine  in  the  French  Army  it  was  due  to 
this  largely;  they  had  their  regular  army,  which  they  tried  to  run 
economically,  ana  then  when  the  war  came  they  did  not  add  any  more 
officers  than  they  had  to,  for  economic  reasons. 

Senator  Sutherland.  To  keep  the  expense  down  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  To  keep  the  expense  down;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  occurred  to  me  on  several  occasions  that  we 
were  overofficered.  I  am  not  competent  to  criticize,  but  I  know  an 
American  corps  which  consisted  of  only  two  divisions,  and  the  corp  s 
of  that  staff  consisted  of  80  officers  and  several  of  those  officers  had 
an  assistant  and  most  of  them  had  orderlies,  and,  of  course,  there  had 
to  be  cooks  to  cook  for  the  outfit;  and  the  corps  had  a  headquarters 
troop,  involving  the  employment  of  quite  a  number  of  enlisted  men. 
It  seemed  to  me  a  little  top-heavy.  I  have  asked  several  officers  who 
liave  been  on  the  stand  here  whether  or  not  the  French  Army  did  not 
ran  its  staff  corps  with  fewer  officers  than  ours,  and  none  of  them 
seemed  to  know.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  rather  an  important  thing  to 
find  out. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  that  they  did.  Of  course,  at 
the  end  of  the  war  the  French  had  a  great  many  superfluous  staff 
officers  because  of  the  number  killed.  They  had  fewer  regiments,  and 
so  on ;  they  had  more  officers  then  in  a  division  than  they  had  when 
their  army  was  at  full  strength. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  on  the  General 
Staff  svstem  ? 

Mr.  Larsons.  Do  you  mean  the  General  Staff  system  of  the  Army  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Only  this,  which  is  a  relic  of  the  observation  I  made 
-when  I  was  at  the  War  College.  The  object  of  the  General  Staff,  the 
.idea  of  it,  is  that  it  plans  and  it  coordinates.  The  irresistible  tendency 
Wk&  to  go  further  and  to  do  the  work  which  should  be  done  by  the 
^c^echmcal  staffs;  and  that  was  illustrated  by  what  Gen.  Rogers  said 
this  afternoon,  when  he  said  that  in  the  table  of  organization  of  his 
4>f£ce  it  was  paralleled  by  men  on  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  Duplicating  work  ? 
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Mr.  Parsons.  Duplicating ;  getting  the  General  Staff  officers  into  a 
position  where  they  are  dealing  with  things  that  are  too  small.  Of 
course,  when  you  come  to  fighting  a  division,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
the  G-l  officer,  the  one  who  has  supplies  and  transportation,  from 
really  being  a  glorified  Quartermaster;  that  is  what  he  really  is.  But 
that  tendency  is  something  that  has  got  to  be  struggled  against  &Uft 
the  time.  • 

.  The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  ty>  say  about  universal  military 
training? 

Mr.  Parsons,  I  have  not  said  anything  about  that  in  my  letter; 
and  I  really  have  not  come  prepared  to  discuss  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  are  you  for  it  or 
against  it  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Of  course,  it  is  a  democratic  principle,  and  if  you 
have  got  to  have  a  large  Army  it  is  the  fair  way  to  have  a  large  avail- 
able Army,  and  it  is  the  cheaper  way,  because  you  can  have  a  small 
Regular  Army  with  your  drafted  Army  ready  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  something  about  localizing  regiments. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  Uvular  Army  suffers  a  great  deal  from  that;  if 
nobody  is  interested  in  them.  The  Twenty-seventh  and  the  Seventy- 
seventn  divisions  returned  to  New  York.  They  were  New  York. 
The  First  and  Second  divisions  have  received  proper  recognition, 
because  they  have  come  at  the  end  after  quite  a  lapse.  The  Third 
received  some  recognition.  The  Fourth  received  very  little  notice. 
The  Fifth  got  some,  because  we  were  busy  about  it.  The  Sixth  got 
no  notice  at  all.  You  will  arouse  a  great  deal  of  interest  if  you  will 
localize  the  regiments,  and  by  name,  I  would  say. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  do  that  in  a  small 
regular  army,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  British  have  not  had  such  a  large  regular  army, 
but  they  have  done  it ;  they  have  riven  them  all  names. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  important  in  connection 
with  any  training  of  a  reserve  army  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Oh,  absolutely.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  War  De- 
partment bill  is  defective  in  that,  that  after  you  have  trained  your 
men,  in  case  of  emergency  you  have  to  organize  your  army.  Now, 
if  you  are  going  to  have  universal  military  service,  let  everybody 
belong  to  something.  When  I  was  in  Switzerland  I  knew  a  reserve 
officer  there  who  was  a  major  of  cavalry.  His  men  came  from  the 
district  where  he  lived. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  in  the  Swiss  Army  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  He  was  in  the  Swiss  Army.  When  the  Swiss  Army 
was  mobilized,  he  mobilized  with  the  men  that  he  had  been  training 
in  the  maneuvers  whenever  they  had  them,  and  he  knew  his  men 
and  they  were  ready  to  go  at  once. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  was  quite  a  common  thing  here  that 
when  an  officer  was  about  to  sail  with  the  units  that  he  had  trained, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  units,  or  they  were  deprived  of  him.  As  an 
instance,  see  what  happened  to  Gen.  Wood.  4 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes.     There  were  many  such  instances.  " 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  seemed  to  be  a  favorite  method  of 
crucifying  somebody. 

Senator  Thomas.  The  Second  Colorado  Regiment  was  absorbed  by 
other  regiments  and  the  officers,  or  yearly  all  of  themt  sent  off. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  one  effective  way  of  showing  that  there  is 
a  boss  somewhere,  capable  of  tearing  everything  to  pieces. 
Have  you  any  observations  to  make  about  any  of  these  things 
I    here? 

I  Mr.  Parsons.  I  think  the  question  of  promotion  of  officers  is  the 
lb  most  important  of  all.  I  do  not  think  the  provision  in  the  War 
^Department  bill  meets  that  at  all,  because  that  is  selection.  That 
depends  on  the  judgment  of  a  board  at  the  time  instead  of  the  tests 
that  were  outlined  when  I  was  discussing  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  have  an  auto- 
matic system  of  promotion  on  record.  Somebody  must  pass  upon 
that  record.  There  would  be  a  large  number  of  men  of  somewhat 
similar  records.  Now,  someone,  some  individual,  if  this  plan  is 
carried  out,  it  would  be  someone  connected  with  the  General  Staff, 
will  pick  out  the  men,  and  it  becomes,  does  it  not,  a  process  of  promo- 
tion dv  selection  after  all. 

Mr.  Larsons.  But  the  people  they  would  select  would  be  the  men 
whose  records  showed  that  they  were  exceptional.  In  our  division 
we  had  one  man  who  started  as  a  captain,  a  West  Pointer,  and  he 
became  a  lieutenant  colonel.  He  could  take  his  battalion  anywhere. 
He  had  a  job;  it  was  done.  What  is  the  use  of  having  in  place  of  a 
man  like  that  a  man  who  could  not  do  that,  if  you  can  get  the  man  who 
can  and  who  will  attend  to  it;  and  you  will  have  wnat  you  want  if 
you  have  this  system  well  outlined  so  that  the  officers  know  just 
what  the  tests  are.     They  are  not  tests  which  involve  pull  in  any 

The  other  thing  I  wish  to  speak  of  is  the  last  point  I  made,  investi- 
gations. It  may  be  an  unwelcome  suggestion  to  make  to  a  committee 
that  is  giving  up  so  much  time;  but  I  made  the  point  there  that  a 
great  many  lessons  are  not  going  to  be  learned  unless  after  the  ex- 
citement is  over  there  is  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  errors 
You  have  got  to  find  out  the  errors,  and  not  from  the  top  people. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  think  that  this  committee  is  remiss  in 
not  doing  that  ? 
Mr.  Parsons.  Well,  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time. 
Senator  Sutherland.  And  it  is  not  very  pleasant  work,  either. 
Mr.  Parsons.  I  do  not  suggest  it  as  a  basis  for  hurting  anybody, 
but  as  a  basis  for  discovering  what  was  wrong  and  correcting  it. 
Senator  Sutherland.  As  a  basis  for  avoiding  errors  in  the  future  ? 
Mr.  Parsons.  Yes.    I  would  like  to  say  something  off  the  record, 
to  give  a  few  illustrations. 

(Mr.  Parsons  made  a  statement,  which  was  not  reported.) 
Mr.  Parsons  (continuing).  I  apologize  for  taking  so  much  of  your 
lime,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  further  questions. 
The  Chairman.  It  has  been  very  interesting. 
,       Senator  Sutherland.  What   do   they   actually   do   in   the   Staff 
|    College?    What  is  the  character  of  their  work? 
i       Mr.  Parsons.  I  will  explain  it  to  you. 

m     Senator  Sutherland.  It  is  training  officers  for  staff  work,  as  I 
r  understand  it  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes.     We  had  French,  British,  and  American  in- 

,   structors,  and  when  the  course  opened  we  had  some  lectures  on 

moving  troops,  and  on  how  to  write  orders  to  move  a  division  from 

here  [indicating]  and  put  it   over  here  [indicating]  in  billets  over 
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there  [indicating].  Given  a  certain  time  to  do  it  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  roads,  the  problem  was  how  to  do  it.  We  had  the  lectures  on 
the  British  system  and  on  the  French  system.  On  Wednesday  we 
first  did  it,  and  then  the  first  thing  was  done  about  raids,  about 
attacks,  about  the  medical  service,  about  advancing,  artillery  bar- 
rages,  machine-gun  barrages,  withdrawals — everything.  You  get  £ 
lectures  on  these  subjects.  We  had  lectures  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays,  and  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  we  had 
map  problems.  We  were  given  a  map,  always  a  map  of  an  actual 
situation  that  had  occurred  on  the  western  front.     We  would  be 

fiven  a  typewritten  statement,  saying  that  division  so-and-so  is 
illeted  in  such  and  such  a  place,  and  that  one  battalion  is  billeted 
at  such  and  such  a  place,  and  two  battalions  at  such  a  place.  At  a 
certain  hour  it  receives  orders  from  the  corps  to  move  its  troops 
within  the  next  three  days  to  such  and  such  a  place,  and  we  would  be 
told  to  draw  the  orders,  and  that  we  could  use  any  books. 

Well,  we  would  not?  nave  any  time  for  books.  You  could  work 
from  8  in  the  morning  until  6  in  the  evening,  although  you  had 
to  stop  for  lunch;  and  then  when  you  had  finished  the  problem  you 
handed  it  to  another  officer,  a  fellow  *  fficer,  and  he  corrected  it;  and 
then  vou  turned  in  the  problems  to  what  was  known  as  a  group  leader. 
Col.  fiannay  was  leader  of  the  group  I  was  in;  and  he  rated  you 
according  to  how  you  did  the  problem  yourself,  and  also  according 
to  your  criticism  of  the  other  fellow's  problem.  You  had  a  night  or 
a  day  to  criticize  the  other  fellow's  problem,  and  then  he  had  a  meet- 
ing of  his  group,  and  they  discussed  things,  differences  of  opinion, 
and  by  the  time  that  was  over  you  knew  now. 

That  is  a  splendid  system.  We  had  that  Wednesday  and  we  had 
it  Saturday,  and  then  occasionally  we  had  special  lectures.  Of  course, 
around  in  all  these  schools  there  was  the  trench-mortar  school,  the 
machine-gun  school,  and  the  37-millimeter  school,  and  the  engineering 
school,  and  the  patrolling  school:  all  those  schools — there  were 
twenty-odd  schools;  and  we  had  to  ride  four  times  a  week,  and  about 
once  a  week  we  would  have  a  demonstration  from  some  one  of  these 
schools.  We  saw  the  engineers  put  up  one  of  these  specially  made 
bridges — standard  made  bridges — in  a  few  minutes.  We  had  one 
exhibition  by  the  infantry  school  of  attack  with  the  chau-chau  rifle 
and  machine  guns  on  the  banks,  «tnd  so  on,  and  we  had  a  trench 
mortar  exhibition.  We  saw  what  hell  the  people  that  had  to  stand 
such  fire  had  gone  through,  because  we  were  put  down  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  from  where  the  work  was  destroyed.  We  had  a  tank 
exhibition. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  they  actually  use  real  ammunition  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  In  the  trench  mortar  thing;  yes,  sir;  ammunition  up 
to  the  240  millimeter;   and  there  was  terrific  destruction. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Just  in  the  way  of  demonstration  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  This  was  where  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  This  was  at  Langres,  in  the  school  of  demonstration,  m 
Then  in  France,  some  of  the  reservoirs  for  the  canal;  it  was  near  the 
head  of  the  Marne  Canal,  and  we  had  an  illustration  of  machine-gun 
barrage.  We  first  went  up  and  saw  the  machine-gun  school  fire 
certain  machine  guns  along  a  line;  and  then  we  rode  off  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  shore  of  this  reservoir  and  sat  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
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and  then  the  machine-gun  barrage  was  placed  on  the  reservoir. 
There  you  could  see  from  the  shots  falling  just  what  the  effect  of  the 
barrage  would  be.  We  saw  it  that  way,  and  in  addition  to  that  we 
had  a  chance  to  shoot  the  machine  guns  themselves,  and  fire  off  the 
infantry  trench  mortar  and  the  37  millimeter,  and  so  on.  It  was  a 
wonderful  thing. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  They  worked  you  pretty  hard  at  it,  did 
(hey  not  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  They  worked  us  very  hard.  The  regulais  said  they 
had  to  work  as  hard  as  the  reserve  officers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Who  did  the  canning  ? 

Mi.  Parsons.  They  canned  them  fiom  the  schools. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  were  at  the  Argonne,  were  you  not? 

Mi .  Parsons.  Yes,  sii . 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  at  St.  Mihiel  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  was  our  artillery  fire  directed  there  ? 
Did  we  have  plenty  of  airplanes? 

Mr.  Parsons.  At  St.  Mihiel,  yes.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
were  American  planes  or  French  planes.  In  our  division  and  our 
sector  they  were  American  aviators,  but  what  the  planes  were  I 
could  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  was  it  at  the  Argonne  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Well,  we  did  not  get  into  the  Argonne  fighting  on 
the  26th  of  September,  when  it  started.  Our  division  did  not  get 
into  it  until  the  night  of  the  11th  or  12th  of  October.  The  weather 
was  very  bad  there;  it  was  damp  and  cold.  There  were  very  few 
days  when  one  could  see  much.  The  aviators  had  to  fly  very  low. 
For  a  couple  of  weeks  no  airplane  photographs  could  be  taken  at  all. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  was  there  a  predominance  of  Allied 
planes  or  German  planes  at  either  of  those  places  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  can  only  speak  of  where  our  division  was.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  say  positively,  but  I  think  that  where  we  were 
there  was  not  a  predominance  of  German  planes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  was  at  St.  Mihiel  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  was  at  St.  Mihiel,  and  also  at  the  Meuse. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy 
about  that. 

Mr.  Parsons.  We  had  at  the  Argonne-Meuse  fighting  a  good 
many  complaints  from  the  line  that  they  were  not  getting  the  avia- 
tion support  that  they  ought  to  have,  and  that  the  Germans  were 
putting  it  over  our  men,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  was  the  opinion 
at  division  headquarters. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  the 
Germans  not  only  had  predominance  in  the  air  at  the  Argonne,  but 
simply  came  down  and  performed  stunts  over  the  American  or  Allied 
troops. 

Mr.  Parsons.  There  was  nothing  like  that  with  us.  A  few  may 
have  come  along  when  we  did  not  have  any  planes  there. 

Senator  Thomas.  Gen.  Mitchell  has  an  article  in  the  last  World's 
Work,  just  out,  on  that  whole  subject,  and  from  his  statement  I 
gathered  that  our  men  were  amply  protected. 

Mr.  Parsons.  We  had  a  very  efficient  officer,  I  think,  in  charge  of 
the  air  division,  a  Maj.  Letair,  who,  I  think,  received  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  later. 
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Senator  Thomas.  Gen.  Mitchell  says  at  one  time  our  air  force 
broke  up  a  counterattack  of  the  Germans  by  massing  their  airships 
and  making  a  concentrated  gunning  attack. 

Mr.  Parsons.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  speak  of,  if  I  may, 
although  it  does  not  have  any  direct  relation  to  this  legislation.  It 
is  the  question  of  cooperation  between  all  other  branches  with  the  M 
Infantry.  The  Infantry  does  the  fighting  and  in  many  ways  have 
the  worst  of  it.  While  the  aviators  have  a  perilous  life,  they  have 
very  good  billets,  but  the  Infantry  live  in  open  warfare  either  in  the 
ground  or  in  fox  holes  that  they  have  to  dig  themselves,  and  if  it  is 
wet  they  are  full  of  water.  We'had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
cooperation,  and  I  will  give  some  illustrations,  but  do  not  wish  this 
to  go  on  the  record. 

(Mr.  Parsons  made  a  further  statement  which  was  not  reported.) 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  thank  you  again,  gentlemen,  and  apologize  for 
taking  up  so  much  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  very  much  interested  in  what  you 
have  said. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  GLENN  L.  MARTI H. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Martin.  Manufacturing  airplanes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  a  flyer,  are  you,  yourself? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  designer,  I  believe,  or  inventor  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Martin  bomber  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  experience  have  you  had  in  the  designing 
and  manufacture  of  different  types  of  planes  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Mjt  experience  began  in  1908.  The  ships  we  were 
building  at  that  time  were  single  place,  low-powered  aircraft,  and 
our  development  continued  until  1913,  when  we  sold  our  first  machine 
to  the  Government.  They  were  reconnaissance  machines.  Since 
then  we  have  been  selling  more  or  less  to  the  Government  and  to 
other  Governments.  Several  months  after  the  war  started  we  began 
the  design  of  this  bomber. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Where  is  your  plant  located  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Senator  New.  You  use  the  expression  "the  planes  that  we  wer& 
making."     What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  martin.  Well,  I  include  my  group. 

Senator  New.  I  wish  you  would  let  us  know  what  constitutes  that 
group. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  group  has  grown  and  has  been  changed,  of 
course;  but  it  is  composed  of  men  who  have  specialized  in  their 
various  departments.     I  am  the  president  of  the  company  now,  and 
have  been  head  of  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  activities  for  a  number  of    i 
years,  and  I  consider  that  the  various  men  who  are  specialists  in  A 
the  various  departments  are  a  part  of  the  group.  1 

Senator  New.  I  just  wanted  to  know  what  you  meant  by  that-     ; 
You  say  vou  are  a  fiver  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  And  have  had  experience  as  a  flyer? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 
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Senator  New.  I  want  to  ask  you  particularly  about  Senate  bill 
No.  2693,  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Depart- 
ment of  Aeronautics.    Have  you  read  that  bill  ? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  have  not  gone  over  it  very  carefully.  This  is  the* 
same  bill  that  I  have  looked  over  [indicating  bill  before  him],  and  I 
have  a  general  understanding  of  what  it  means. 

Senator  New.  You  say  you  have  not  had  an  opportunity  ta 
study  it  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  I  have  not. 

Senator  New.  But,  from  your  general  understanding  of  it,  then, 
I  will  ask  you  what  your  impression  is  as  one  acquainted  with  the* 
needs  and  practices  of  the  air  service,  of  the  wisdom  of  establishing 
a  separate  Department  of  Aeronautics  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  From  any  standpoint  other  than  military,  I  would 
say  right  away  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  all  aero- 
nautical activities  headed  up  by  management  or  by  a  director  who- 
understood  his  problem.  Just  now  the  Military  Establishment  will: 
get  their  support  from  that  is  a  matter  of  machinery  in  organization, 
and  I  am  not  sufficiently  posted  on  organization  matters  to  be  sure 
that  it  would  function;  but  there  is  no  question  but  what  we  will 
have  to  have  a  department  primarily  interested  in  arriving  at  suc- 
cessful aircraft  for  the  civilian  field  and  for  Armv  and  Navy  uses. 

Senator  New.  Its  military  application  is  something,  I  gather,  then,. 
that  you  do  not  consider  yourself  competent  to  discuss  ? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  No. 

Senator  New.  But  you  want  to  confine  yourself  to  the  general, 
subject  of  the  creation  of  a  department  which  will  have  for  its  pur- 
pose the  maintenance  of  an  industry  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Martin,  if  you  are  familiar  with 
the  probable  demand  that  will  be  made  upon  the  industry  in  this 
country  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy  in  the  next  few  years  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  By  comparison  with  and  an  understanding  of  the 
application  of  aircraft  itself,  I  would  say  that  America  should  spend 
approximately  $400,000,000  a  year. 

Senator  New.  That  is,  you  mean  that  there  should  be  that  amount* 
spent  for  aeronautical  apparatus?. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  And  machines  of  one  type  or  another  ? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Balancing  the  entire  aeronautical  program. 

Senator  New.  In  order  to  maintain  an  industry  ? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Can  you  tell  lis  what  was  the  capacity  for  produc- 
tion of  the  industry  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  armistice 
in  November,  1918? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice  there  was  only  one  con- 
cern that  had  really  a  continuity  of  production.  We  were  in  an 
infant  state.  There  was  only  one  company  that  really  had  any  sort 
of  an  organization  that  was  at  all  balanced  and  leveled  down  and 
growing. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  The  Dayton  Wright.  They  were  producing  and  had 
arrived  at  a  model  that  had  been  left  alone  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  for  them  to  organize  on  production. 
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Senator  New.  That  was  the  D-H  4  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice  the  industry 
was  so  unsettled  that  no  one  would  agree  that  such  models  were  cor- 
rect, etc.  It  was  a  case  of  being  very  young  in  the  matter  of  the 
development  of  the  ship  itself.  The  art  is  not  yet  developed;  we 
are  only  beginning  in  the  art  of  aviation.  There  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  yet  to  be  accomplished,  and  it  must  be  taken  in  a 
big  way.     It  is  a  big  subject. 

Senator  New.  We  are  interested  in  knowing  just  what  you  mean 
by  that.  You  say  that  we  are  just  upon  the  threshold  of  aeronauti- 
cal development  and  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  to  bring  it  to  its 
highest  development.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that;  just  what  is 
tope  done,  ana  just  how  must  we  go  about  doing  it,  and  wnat  expense 
is  involved  in  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  principal  expense  is  a  very  carefully  worked  out 
development  program,  which  involves  a  lot  of  money,  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  art.  We  are  now  using  airplanes  that  have  not  even 
the  means  of  braking.  For  instance,  you  would  not  undertake  to 
land  an  ocean  liner  at  a  dock  or  at  a  harbor  if  you  did  not  have  re- 
versible propellers.  That  is  an  item  that  must  come  to  the  airplane. 
We  must  have  reversible  planes.  We  must  have  variable  pitched 
propellers.  At  the  present  time  we  come  into  a  field  to  land  and  we 
coast  until  the  machine  dies  of  its  lack  of  momentum,  and  if  the 
field  is  for  any  reason  sloping  down  hill  we  keep  on  going  through 
the  fence  at  the  end  of  the  field.  That  is  one  of  hundreds  of  devel- 
opments which  must  come,  necessarily  slowly,  but  aircraft  has  a  tre- 
mendous future  development,  and  it  will  have  to  come  slowly,  be- 
cause it  is  highly  specialized,  and  we  must  learn  to  speak  in  terms  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  kinds  of  ships  that  will  be 
really  of  big  service. 

Senator  New.  That  future  development  is  not  necessarily  upon 
military  lines? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Senator  New.  You  mean  it  is  upon  commercial  as  well  as  military 
lines? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir.  A  military  machine — a  military  engineer 
is  designing  solely  to  accomplish  military  functions,  which  do  not 
necessarily  develop  commercial  aviation,  and  a  military  machine  is 
not  a  convertivle  proposition.  In  other  words,  you  can  not  take 
military  engineering  and  turn  it  into  commercial  aviation.  There 
are  some  features  that  are  standard  in  both. 

Senator  New.  You  said  a  little  while  ago  that  in  order  to  maintain 
and  develop  the  industry  in  this  country  you  thought  an  investment 
in  the  business  of  something  like  $400,000,000  a  year  was  necessary. 
Now,  that  is  far  in  excess  of  any  amount  that  might  be  spent  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  combined,  in  normal  times,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is;  yes,  sir.  At  the  present  time  wayof  figuring,  I 
am  speaking.  But  you  take  the  countries  of  France  and  England, 
for  instance,  which  are  both  very  much  smaller  than  America,  and 
you  find  that  England  is  spending  $330,000,000 

Senator  New.  Sut  that  is  not  for  military  machines;  that  is  for 
machines  of  all  types. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes.  I  had  the  entire  program  in  mind  that  America 
ought  to  undertake. 
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Senator  New.  I  understand  that  exaetly.  but  the  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  the  Army  and  Navy  combined  will  not  spend,  and  can 
not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  spend  the  $400,000,000  a  year  the  indus- 
try is  going  to  require  to  keep  itself  going,  and  to  thoroughly  estab- 
lish it. 

Mr.  Martin.  They  are  only  estimating  less  than  $100,000,000  for 
all  of  their  needs. 

Senator  New.  Leaving  $250,000,000  that  must  be  supplied  from 
some  other  source? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  If  the  industry  in  this  country  is  going  to  be  mad* 
to  amount  to  a  great  deal? 

Mr.  Martin..  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  estimated  that;  they  only  got 
$50,000,000. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes.  Their  original  estimate,  I  think,  was  around 
$129,000,000;  and  $50,000,000  was  granted. 

Senator  New.  The  appropriation  for  the  Army  was  $25,000,000 
and  the  appropriation  for  the  Navy  was  $25,000,000,  out  of  which 
must  come  not  only  whatever  is  spent  for  planes,  but  whatever  is 
spent  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Air  Service  of  both  Army  and  Navy, 
so  that  what  is  left  for  investment  in  planes  will  be  but  a  moderate 
percentage  of  that  $50,000,000. 

Senator  Sutherland.  May  I  ask  right  there,  Senator 

Senator  New.  Certainly. 

Senator  Sutherland,  upon  what  do  you  base  your  arbitrary 
figure  of  $400,000,000  ? 

Senator  New.  I  would  like  to  know  how  you  arrive  at  that  also. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  I  figure  that  the  Army  and  the  Navy  would 
use  somewhere  around  $150,000,000.  I  can  see  $250,000,000  spent 
on  aeronautics  and  developing  terminals  and  terminal  facilities 
and  encouraging  the  building  of  commercial  aircraft,  which  includes 
both  lighter  and  heavier  than  air.  The  lighteivthan-air  machine  has 
its  distinct  services  and  uses.  The  heavier-than-air  machine  must, 
connect  the  important  centers  of  the  United  States.  And  there 
is  a  tremendous  field,  almost  an  unlimited  possibility,  if  taken 
hold  of. 

Now,  the  airplane  factories  that  are  building  airplanes  must  have 
continuity  of  production,  and,  parallel  with  that,  there  must  be  a 
development  group  linked  more  closely  with  that  particular  produc- 
tion group  who  are  developing  and  completely  finishing  its  models 
for  production. 

Now,  to  get  the  production  on  an  efficient  basis  it  must  be  in  a 
reasonable  quantity.  I  mean  by  quantity  5  or  10  machines  as  a 
minimum  production,  to  take  advantage  of  the  tremendous  saving 
in  a  progressive  system  of  production.  You  can  soon  figure  what 
10  machines  a  day  at  $50,000  apiece  would  run  to  on  production; 
^  and  if  yon  will  take  it  on  the  service  and  go  backward  on  it,  you 
m  will  find  the  people  and  express  and  mail  matter  will  use  a  good  many 
hundred  tons  per  day  of  air  service  in  commercial  work,  and  they 
will  pay  the  price  of  the  service. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  think  you  could  sell  that  many- 
machines? 
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Mr.  Martin.  Not  until  several  things  have  been  established  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  First,  they  must  know  that  the  Air  Service  is 
reasonably  safe.  That  is  an  opinion  now  among  the  masses.  They 
believe  it  will  be  in  the  future.  It  is  a  question  that  must  be  settled, 
and  some  one  must  prove  it  to  the  people,  that  our  planes  will  connect 
important  centers  regularly  and  at  an  efficient  price  in  saving.  They 
have  to  see  the  answers. 

Senator  New.  To  just  what  purpose  do  you  think  the  airplane 
or  the  airship  is  adapted,  and  wnat  uses  have  you  in  mind  to  which 
the  ship  of  either  type  may  be  devoted  ?  In  other  words,  I  want  to 
know  what  the  industry  has  in  mind  to  create  here  within  the  next 
two  years. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  transoceanic  flying  will  immediately  be  dirigibles. 
In  years  to  come  the  heavier  than  air  will  be  making  the  over-ocean 
flights,  with  a  tremendous  saving  of  time.  Our  transcontinental  ex- 
press and  mail  matter  and  passenger  traffic  will  be  aeroplanes,  because 
of  the  tremendous  saving. 

Senator  New.  What  I  meant  is,  do  you  think  that  it  is  limited  now 
to  passenger  service  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Not  at  all.  At  the  present  moment,  your  immediate 
answer  to  freight  carrying  is  that  it  will  be  too  expensive,  but  we  had 
all  these  things  drawn  before  us  when  the  motor  truck  came  along;. 
At  first  everyone  said  it  was  an  impossibility  to  apply  the  motor  truck 
commercially,  because  it  would  be  too  expensive,  the  cost  per  hour 
to  run  a  truck  is  more  than  to  run  a  horse-drawn  vehicle;  but  your 
results  justify  the  additional  expense,  and  the  fact  that  you  can  move 
more  tonnage  in  a  given  space,  with  service  platforms,  and  the  like, 
makes  the  motor  truck  indispensable.  The  airplane  will  do  in  com- 
mercial life  just  what  the  automobile  did,  only  we  go  still  outside  of 
the  line  that  has  been  made  tributary  to  important  matters.  When 
the  automobile,  both  the  pleasure  automobile  and  the  commercial 
automobile,  came  along,  we  had  our  important  centers,  and  there  was 
a  limited  territory  that  was  considered  tributary  to  the  automobile, 
but  the  automobile  went  outside  that  line  and  made  tributary  terri- 
tory outside  of  the  supposed  limit.  Gradually  industries  sprang  up 
outside  that  line  that  were  not  able  to  exist  before,  and  could  not 
exist  now  with  the  automobile  taken  away  from  them.  They  have 
followed  the  automobile  into  these  territories  because  of  the  auto- 
mobile. Now,  the  airplane  will  make  tributary  sections  of  country 
that  are  not  now  tributary  to  the  automobile.  It  will  bring  in  many 
outlying  districts,  and  industries  will  spring  up  and  do  a  thriving 
business  because  of  the  airplane,  that  would  not  otherwise  be  devel- 
oped or  operated.  • 

Senator  New.  Are  you  familiar  with  what  England  is  doing  in  the 
way  of  the  development  of  the  industry  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Only  in  a  general  way.  I  am  not  full  of  the  details 
of  that;  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  with  the  committee 
that  returned,  and  have  not  been  over  there  myself  to  investigate  it. 

Senator  New.  Now,  Mr.  Martin.  I  will  ask  you  a  very  general  ques- 
tion, then:  That  is,  whether  you  tnink  that  the  airplane  rnduata^can 
establish  and  maintain  itself  here  without  some  cooperation  from'iie 
Federal  Government  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  industry  is  bound  to  come,  but  it  will  be  *o 
retarded  that  if  other  countnes  are  going  to  support  it  they  will  be*> 
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far  ahead  of  us  that  we  can  not  compete,  and  outside  machines  will 
be  offered  to  the  American  people  and  will  be  bought  in  America 
because  of  the  development  and  establishment  of  the  outside  coun- 
tries. 

Senator  New.  So  that  we  will  be  doing  business  all  right,  but  we 
will  be  doing  it  with  machines  made  in  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  There  is  no  Question  about  that  at  all,  and  we  are  in 
a  peculiar  position.  The  industry  must  be  approached  in  a  big  way 
if  it  is  to  succeed  as  it  should,  and  the  men  now  in  the  industry  with 
an  understanding  of  the  art  are  not  big  enough  to  do  it  in  a  big  way, 
and  the  people  will  not  support  it  yet;  it  must  be  brought  to  them, 
and  the  outside  world  will  nand  it  to  us  later.  That  is  my  opinion  of 
that  situation. 

Senator  New.  Well,  of  course,  Mr.  Martin,  not  being  a  military 
man,  I  shall  not  ask  you  for  anything  that  refers  to  that  particular 
branch  of  the  service.  You  have  said  yourself  that  you  do  not  feel 
competent  to  testify  on  that. 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  I  would  not  on  the  military  end,  but  it  is  clear  to 
me  on  the  commercial  end,  and  the  airplane  itself.  There  seem  to  be 
no  mysteries  in  the  present  problem. 

Senator  New.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  else,  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  general  observations  to  make  in 
addition  to  what  you  have  said  as  to  this  proposal  for  a  separate 
department  of  aeronautics  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No.  Only  there  are  many  cases  that  can  be  brought 
up  where  the  airplane  could  be  seen  to  be  of  extreme  value.  In 
mining,  for  instance,  mining  will  be  carried  on  by  aircraft.  They 
will  carry  supplies  to  the  mines  and  take  the  concentrates  out  at  a 
saving  over  taking  them  out  any  other  way,  and  the  millions  of 
dollars  that  are  spent  on  roads  now  will  be  spent  on  terminals,  and 
your  transportation  will  be  fast  and  economical. 

The  automobile  still  has  support  from  the  Government.  We  are 
spending  approximately  $200,000,000  a  year  on  roads  and  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  are  continuing  to  broaden  their  scope  with 
usefulness  because  of  the  $200,000,000  a  year  spent  for  highways. 

There  is  nothing  being  spent  to  aid  aeronautics.  Take  the  industry 
itself.  I  doubt,  as  I  say,  that  we  will  hold  a  place  if  we  are  not  built 
up  and  encouraged  by  the  Government.  If  it  is  built  up  and  encour- 
aged by  the  Government,  the  industry  will  be  able  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet  in  a  few  years. 

Senator  New.  Once  established,  it  will  be  able  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  once  established  it  can  stand  alone;  and  people 
want  facts  to  replace  their  opinions.  They  have  opinions  now. 
Lota  of  them  have  ideas  that  are  sound,  but  still  they  are  opinions; 
and  if  that  is  the  fact,  it  is  settled,  and  it  is  growing,  and  the  people 
will  accept  it  the  same  as  they  now  accept  railroads  and  automobiles. 
T  here  is  no  question  about  whether  they  will  get  you  there,  and 
whether  it  will  be  safe  to  ride;  they  never  raise  those  questions. 

Senator  New.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  what  is  the  carrying  capac- 
ii  '  of  (he  biggest  planes  now  made  and  the  biggest  ships  now  made; 
*  »at  they  can  really  do  in  the  way  of  transporting  troops  and  supplies 
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for  military  purposes  and  freight  and  expressage  for  commercial 
purposes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Our  present  ship  carries  a  useful  load  of  5,000  pounds, 
of  which  1.500  pounds  is  fuel  and  500  pounds 

Senator  New.  That  is  the  Glenn  Martin?  ^ 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  1,500  pounds  fuel  and  500  pounds  for  oper-  % 
ating  personnel.  That  will  leave  you  3,000  pounds  to  carry  a  dead 
load  with.  I  speak  of  useful  load,  because  that  is  in  addition  to- 
structural  weight,  and  the  machine  is  not  a  big  ship,  it  is  only  a 
moderate-sized  machine  of  800  horsepower.  Machines. will  be  built 
of  four  and  five  thousand  horsepower,  carrying  many  tons  of  useful 
load. 

Senator  New.  I  am  not  speaking  merely  of  the  Glenn  Martin  type. 
I  am  speaking  generally  of  the  biggest  machines,  of  any  type,  that 
are  now  made. 

Mr.  Martin.  There  are  two  types  that  are  successful,  of  2,000 
horsepower,  and  they  are  transporting,  in  addition  to  the  fuel  and 
passengers,  about  8  tons  of  material. 

The  Chairman.  16,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  machines  are  they? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  Caproni  puts  one  out  of  that  type,  and  then 
there  is  this  German  ship,  the  big  seven-motor  machine — I  forget 
how  thev  spell  the  name  of  it.  But  the  Airplane  Engineering  in 
Dayton  nave  the  details  of  that  ship. 

The  Chairman.  Seven  motors? 

Mr.  Martin.  Seven  motors. 

Senator  New.  And  you  say  it  has  2,000  horsepower? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  Italian  ship  has  2,000  horsepower.  That  is  the 
Caproni  ship.    They  have  several  of  them. 

Senator  New.  With  a  total  capacity  of  16,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  That  includes  the  weight  of  the  ship? 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  the  weight  of  the  snip  is  in  addition. 

Senator  New.  So  it  is  a  load-lifting  capacity  of  16,000  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  That  is  the  equivalent  of  carrying  eighty  200- 
pound  men  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  That  is  the  heavier- than-air  type? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes.  We  have  only  begun  in  aviation.  For  instance, 
it  is  now  theoretically  possible  to  build  a  ship  with  the  entire  body 
and  compartment  occupied  by  the  passengers,  sealed,  in  which  they 
will  maintain  14  atmospheres  of  air  pressure;  in  other  words,  normal 
air  pressure,  with  the  ship  at  an  elevation  of  30,000  feet.  You  can 
raise  to  30,000  feet  with  that  machine  and  make  300  miles  an  hour. 
That  means  that  you  could  get  up  in  the  morning  in  New  York  and 
raise  to  that  elevation,  the  required  altitude,  and,  traveling  at  300 
miles  an  hour,  land  in  San  Francisco  that  evening,  or  vice  versa. 
And  at  that  elevation  you  would  be  out  of  the  path  of  all  storms; 
there  are  no  storms  at  that  altitude.  That  is  data  that  is  based  on 
sound  engineering;  and  it  will  be  done.  Somebody  has  got  JLo  put 
the  money  up  to  do  it,  and,  of  course,  that  will  be  a  big  enterprise. 
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Senator  New.  Is  that  a  lighter-than-air  machine? 

I        Mr.  Martin.  No:  that  is  a  heavier-than-air  machine. 

I        Senator  New.  A  heavier-than-air  machine  ? 

I        Mr.  Martin.  Yes.     The  motors  will  be  in  a  compartment  where 

I    they  will  have  normal  air  pressure. 

k      Senator  New.  Is  the  construction  of  a  ship  of  that  character  being 

^  seriously  undertaken  by  anybody  now  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  not;  no.  The  Government  has  spent  some 
money  gathering  additional  data  on  it,  and  at  this  moment  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  in  the  way  except  the  lack  of  sufficient  money  to  develop 
it,  and,  of  course,  it  will  take  a  considerable  amount  of  work  to  prove 
out  a  lot  of  the  features  of  the  ship.  The  thing  that  slows  a  machine 
down  at  the  present  time  in  high  altitudes  is  the  rare  atmosphere. 
When  we  Qj  at  about  20,000  feet  we  are  flying  at  about  20  per  cent 
of  our  maximum  horsepower.  They  have  developed  some  super- 
charging that  will  raise  that  a  little  but  at  Dayton  a  few  weeks  ago  a 
test  v  as  made  with  a  LePere,  where  they  supercharged  the  motor, 
and  they  found  they  could  go  faster  at  19,000  feet  with  not  over  40 
per  cent  of  their  horseporer  than  they  could  at  sea  level  with  90  per 
cent  of  their  horsepower.  That  is,  of  course,  on  account  of  the  much 
less  air  pressure  at  that  altitude.  The  passengers  would  be  taken 
care  of  in  this  compartment  that  is  sealed  and  fed  by  a  bio  <  er  system 
which  maintains  an  average  pressure. 

So  that  one  can  look  it  over,  study  the  art  a  little  while,  and  he 
will  see  that  there  is  a  tremendous  future  in  so  many  different  direc- 
tions. 

Senator  New.  And  you  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  we  were  to 
have  in  this  country  a  department  of  the  Government  which  should 
be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  possibilities  of  aerial  navigation? 
Mr.  Martin.  I  think  it  is  vital;  I  think  it  is  a  vital  question. 
Senator  New.  You  think  it  is  not  only  desirable,  but  that  it  is 

necessarv  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do. 

Senator  New.  Do  I  sret  you  correctly  ? 
Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  you  do. 

Senator  New.  Why  do  you  say  that  it  is  necessary  ?    Why  can  not 
that  thing  be  done  by  private  enterprise,  in  the  absence  of  Govern- 
ment help,  why  is  it  necessary  that  the  Government  should  come  in  on 
j    that  ? 

I         Mr.  Martin.  Because  it  is  such  an  important  item  and  it  is  so  big. 

There  is  no  civilian  group  that  will  gamble  the  required  amount  of 

money  to  develop  it  at  the  rate  it  should  be  developed,  and  if  it  is  left 

to  the  civilian  he  will  go  step  by  step,  but  his  steps  will  be  short,  and  at 

the  end  of  five  years  we  would  have  made  some  progress,  but  we 

would  then  be  overrun  with  superior  ships  from  other  countries,  and 

we  would  find  ourselves  unable  to  compete  in  any  direction.     We 

would  have  no  market  for  what  we  would  have  done  in  our  small  way. 

Senator  New.  Would  what  we  had  produced  in  this  country  be  so 

inferior  to  the  forced  growth  of  other  countries  that  we  would  have 

wj±o  market  for  our  product  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Unquestionably. 
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Senator  New.  And  it  would  therefore  follow  that  the  facilities  that 
we  v  ould  under  those  circumstances  have  in  this  country  would  be  of 
so  inferior  a  quality  that  we  could  not  produce  for  our  Army  and 
Navy  the  types  of  planes  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  have 
with  which  to  successfully  combat  the  machines  that  would  be  sent 
against  us  by  our  possible  adversaries  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  expect  us  to  be  able  to 
deliver  stuff  that  you  could  use  in  competition. 

Senator  New.  In  other  words,  the  new  method  is  here  and  you 
think  it  necessary  for  this  Government  to  recognize  it  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  if  it  is  not  to  permit  itself  to  be  outclassed  and  be  put  at 
a  hopeless  disadvantage  by  those  who  are  more  forehanded  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do,  absolutely;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Martin,  for  appear- 
ing before  us. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  September  4,  1919,  at  2.15  p.  m.) 
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8BPTBMBBB  4,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman,  at  2.15 
p.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wads- 
worth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Sutherland,  and  Cham- 
berlain. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEff.  EDWIN  F.  GLEHN,  UNITED 

STATES  AEMY. 

The  Chairman.  General,  give  your  full  name  to  the  reporter. 

Gen.  Glenn.  Edwin  F.  Glenn;  major  general,  United  States 
Army;  stationed  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  And  will  you  state  to  the  committee  the  assign- 
ments you  had  during  the  war  with  Germany  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  My  first  assignment  was  in  command  of  the  first 
reserve  officers'  training  camp  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  com- 
mencing  about  May  8  and  terminating  about  August  27,  1917.  On 
August  27  I  went  to  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  and  took  command  of 
the  Eighty-third  Division,  which  was  organized  at  that  place,  and  I 
commanded  the  division  until  the  following  January,  when  I  went 
abroad  as  an  observer  for  three  months,  leaving  Liverpool  on  March 
21, 1918,  the  date  when  the  last  big  drive  of  the  Germans  commenced. 
I  returned  to  France  early  in  June  with  the  Eighty-third  Division, 
and  about  the  end  of  June  was  assigned  to  command  of  the  Second 
Depot  Replacement  Division,  making  use  of  three  regiments  of  the 
Eighty- third  Division,  skeletonized  as  a  training  cadre.  There  was 
also  oh  duty  with  it  skeletonized  machine  gun-battalions,  and  subse- 
quently there  was  assigned  the  Forty-ninth  Infantry,  which  was 
^skeletonized  as  soon  as  they  were  put  in  proper  training  for  replace- 

lents. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  and  dispose  of  my  division,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Geh.  Gleni* .  The  Three  hundred  and  thirty-second  Infantry  went 
taly,  and  were  the  only  American  troops  over  there,  with  the 

:c  ption  of  some  auxiliary  units,  such  as  the  Medical  and  Signal 

tips,  attached  to  them;  and  the  One  hundred  and  fifty-eighth 

tillery  brigade  and  the  Engineer  regiment  were  taken  away  and 

signed  to  other  units.  I  commanded  this  replacement  depot 
livision,  which  was  organized  by  me,  up  to  a  short  time  before  the 
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armistice  was  signed,  with  a  minimum  capacity  of  150,000  men  a 
month,  or  between  five  and  six  thousand  men  a  day.  This  included 
the  handling  of  what  we  strictly  term  replacements,  and  also 
evacuees  from  the  hospitals.  As  soon  as  this  was  finished,  we 
organized  what  was  called  the  American  Embarkation  Center,  at| 
Le  Mans— -Sarthe,  France.  We  had  at  that  time  about  90,000  men" 
tinder  training  and  hospital  evacuees,  with  about  140,000  troops 
returning.    That  is  about  the  time  you  came  down,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Troops  returning  from  the  front  areas  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes,  troops  returning  from  the  front  areas. 

The  Chairman.  In  preparation  for  embarkation  home? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes;  in  preparation  for  embarkation  at  Brest  and 
St.  Nazaire.  Those  were  our  two  ports  of  embarkation.  And  I 
came,  home  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  arriving  here  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Your  division  was  one  of  half  a  dozen  or  more 
that  were  broken  up  for  replacements,  was  it  not,  General? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes.  There  were  five  divisions  subsequently  broken 
up;  and  my  understanding  was  that  these  had  also  been  slated  to 
be  utilized  ior  replacement  depots,  but  that  order  fixing  the  capacity 
of  the  second  replacement  depot  rendered  these  additional  depots 
unnecessary,  ana  the  pressure  at  that  time — so  they  told  me— for 
replacements  was  so  great  that  they  ordered  these  five  divisions 
completely  broken  up  and  distributed  as  replacements,  by  us.  So 
that  five  of  these  divisions  went  through  our  hands.  I  do  not  recall 
the  number,  but  the  Thirty-fifth,  the  Thirty-eighth 

The  Chairman.  Not  the  Thirty-fifth,  the  Thirty-first. 

Gen.  Glenn.  The  Thirty-first,  the  Thirty-fourth,  the  Eightv- 
fourth,  the  Eighty-sixth,  and  I  think  the  Thirty-eighth,  also.  The 
Thirty-first,  Thirty-fourth,  Thirty-eighth,  Eighty-fourth,  and  Eighty- 
sixth — that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  any 
of  these  bills  that  are  before  the  committee  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  I  had  not  seen  any  of  these  bills  until  last  night, 
when  I  read  through — I  think  it  is  No.  2715,  which  is  called  the  War 
Department  Bill.  The  Senate  number  is  2715.  And  this  morning 
I  read  through  bill  No.  2691,  which  they  tell  me  is  called  the 
Kahn-Chamberlain  bill,  which  is  for  universal  military,  naval  and 
vocational  training.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  mastered  the  bills* 
i.  e.,  the  intent  of  all  of  them,  but  there  are  some  things  that  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  if  the  committee  would  like  to  hear  me.  ; 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would} 
comment,  in  any  way  you  see  fit,  on  any  of  these  bills,  and  particu 
larly  the  War  Department  bill. 

Gen.  Glenn.  Well,  taking  that  up  and  reserving  for  later  talk  thi 
universal  training  bill,  which  I  have  gone  through  as  carefully  as 
could  in  the  time  limited: 

I  have  examined  these  bills  from  my  conception  of  what  we  w 
in  this  country  at  this  particular  time,  and  I  think  we  ought 
adopt  now  some  sort  of  a  military  policy.     As  to  this  I  believe  th 
all  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  should  and  m 
be  under  the  direct  and  immediate  control  of  the  Federal  Gov 
ment.     That  means,  of  course,  through  the  Commander  in  Chi 
and  that  the  Army  of  the  United  States  should  consist  of  only 
minimum  permanent  troops,  i.  e.,  limited  to  absolute  necessity. 
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We  should  have  a  reserve  force,  of  course,  properly  organized. 
I  The  functions  of  the  permanent  force,  should  be,  to  provide,  first, 
I  garrisons  for  outlying  possessions;  second,  the  necessary  mobile 
I  expeditionary  forces;  third,  the  necessary  troops  for  harbor  or  coast 
L  defense;  fourth,  the  establishment  of  staff  corps,  department  and 
B  special  services;  and,  fifth,  the  necessary  cadres  for  training  and 
■     reserve  units. 

That  is  the  fundamental  basis  on  which  I  start  to  build.  As  to 
the  reserve,  I  consider  it  should  be  sufficient  in  an  emergency  to 
expand  the  Army  into  the  necessary  number  of  organized  unite,  to 
furnish  replacements  for  increasing  the  harbor  defenses,  and  to 
expand  the  special  services  to  war  needs. 

The  policy  with  regard  to  organization  of  the  reserve  corps  should 
be  to  adopt  universal  military  training  for  a  limited  period.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  induce  the  trained  war  personnel  of  this 
country  to  join  the  reserves.  That  is  especially  applicable  to  com- 
missioned and  noncommissioned  officers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
reserves,  should  be  utilized  for  police  purposes  at  home,  except 
under  an  emergency,  in  which  the  National  Guard  or  constabulary 
or  the  local  civil  authorities  are  clearly  unable  to  function.  That  1 
believe  to  be  essentially  the  principle  that  has  been  adopted  already. 
In  this  connection,  with  regard  to  a  large  standing  army,  I  have 
studied  that  question  for  a  great  many  years.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  nation  in  the  world  that  is  rich  enough  to  pay  the  salaries  that 
we  should  pay  to  the  class  of  noncommissioned  officers  that  we  need 
for  such  an  army;  and,  therefore,  that  statement  in  itself,  to  my 
mind,  excludes  the  idea  of  having  a  permanent  Regular  Army  of  the 
size  that  we  must  have  to  effectively  meet  all  emergencies  that  might 
arise. 

I  recognize  that  the  problem  of  securing  the  necessary  number  of 
trained  officers  is  probably  the  most  difficult  of  solution  in  a  country 
like  ours.  We  must  have  officers  for  the  following  duties,  viz:  (1) 
with  troops  in  the  active  Army  in  peace  and  war,  with  special  train- 
ing for  the  latter;  (2)  for  special  staff  or  detail  duty;  (3)  for  students 
and  instructors  at  the  various  schools;  (4)  for  the  duty  with  training 
units  and  for  assignment  to  and  duty  with  the  reserves. 

Now,  taking  up  the  bill,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  me  in  this 
so-called  War  Department  bill  is  in  section  1,  which  confers,  it  seems 
seems  to  me,  very  exceptional  powers  on  the  President.  It  is  a  radical 
departure  from  anything  that  I  find  in  our  past  history  of  organiza- 
tion. This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  matter  of  policy  for  Congress  to  de- 
termine and  not  for  me.  Of  course  there  has  always  been  in  the  past, 
and  will  be  in  the  future,  changes  necessary  in  different  units — that  is, 
in  the  size  of  the  units,  and  the  composition  of  the  subunits,  etc. 
These  will  be  foreseen  and  provided  for  by  the  Army  itself  by  keeping 
in  close  touch  with  the  advances  made  in  military  science  in  other 
fe  countries  and  at  home. 

W     Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  for  you 
to  express  an  opinion  about  that,  General. 

Gen.  Glenn.  Well,  my  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  although,  as  I  say,  I  consider  that  it  would  be  convenient, 
you  understand,  for  the  military  authorities,  but  I  have  not  person- 
ally studied  that  sufficiently  to  hazard  an  opinion,  but  it  is  such  a 
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radical  departure  that  it  struck  me  with  rather,  I  might  say,  a  shock. 
I  think  it  will  work  practically,  if  Congress  sees  fit  to  do  that,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  for  Congress  to  determine.  I  think  you  are  per- 
fectly competent  to  make  up  your  minds  on  that  without  advice. 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  under  existing  law — that  is,  the  law  that 
existed  before  we  went  into  the  war  with  Germany,  and  which  gov-  A 
erned  the  oreanization  of  the  Regular  Army — the  composition  of  a    - 
company  of  Infarttry  was  minutely  prescribed.     There  was  a  statute 
passed  by  Congress  fixing  its  personnel. 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  many  privates,  so  many  corporals,  so  many 
sergeants,  so  many  first-class  privates,,  and  so  on. 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  War  Department  would  find  out  that  that 
was  not  a  sufficient  organization,  and  they  would  have  to  come  to 
Congress  to  get  a  bill  passed  to  get  a  sergeant  or  the  subtraction  of  a 
sergeant. 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  seemed,  to  a  great  many  of  us,  to  impose 
a  burden  upon  Congress  and  the  War  Department;  and  we  nave 
thought  and  they  have  thought  that  sensible  men  should  be  able  to 
act  m  an  administrative  capacity  without  coming  to  Congress  for 
legislation  of  that  sort. 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes.  This  would  undoubtedly  possess  very  many 
advantages  for  the  Army — I  mean,  a  great  many  advantages  to  the 
War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  "We  went  into  the  war,  in  the  first  act 

{>assed  by  the  Congress,  we  had  to  in  effect  repeal  all  of  that  detailed 
egislation  of  former  years  and  give  the  President  plenary  authority 
to  rearrange  any  units  of  the  Army  and  to  create  new  units.  Of 
course,  that  was  a  tremendous  power. 

Gen.  Glenn.  That  was  a  tremendous  power,  and  it  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  peculiar  conditions  that  prevailed  in  this  coumtry. 
We  had  allies  ana  they  had  been  waging  the  war  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  we  had  to  conform,  in  operating  with  them,  in  a  great 
many  respects,  to  their  organizations.  We  changed  absolutelv  our 
entire  organization,  and  in  some  respects  the  changes  were  good.  In 
others  I  think  they  were  very  poor. 

For  instance,  in  the  size  of  the  divisions,  I  have  never  believed  that 
a  division  of  the  size  we  now  have  can  be  efficiently  maneuvered,  in 
open  warfare,  as  we  call  it,  in  the  field.    I  do  not  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-seven  thousand  men  is  too  big? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Entirelv  too  big.  For  instance,  if  we  had  a  war  in 
an  open  country,  like  Texas,  or  any  of  those  southern  States,  or  in 
Mexico,  for  instance,  where  you  must  have  an  army  of  maneuver, 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  practicable  or  feasible  to  maneuver  that 
large  a  body  of  men  together,  and  the  division  is  our  smallest  unit 
containing  all  arms. 

The  next  provision  that  struck  me  was  with  regard  to  the  General  J 
Staff  Corps.    This  General  Staff  Corps  has  been  very  much  criticized,  ^ 
I  have  studied  this  question  very  carefully  and  have  very  pronounced 
convictions.    I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  an  army  to  function  or 
be  prepared  for  war  under  modern  conditions  without  a  properly 
organized  general  staff  corps. 
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I  recognize  that  our  General  Staff  Corps  has  made  mistakes  in 

Fractical  functioning,  and  some  of  them  were  personally  annoying, 
have  in  mind,  in  making  that  statement,  the  lack  of  liaison  that 
existed.  Although  they  undoubtedly,  by  daily  meetings,  attempted 
to  avoid  the  giving  01  different  orders,  yet,  in  my  own  personal 
knowledge  and  experience,  I  have  had  several  contradictory  and 
conflicting  orders  on  the  same  subject,  within  a  few  hours,  on  the 
same  day,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  not  proper  liaison  between 
what  we  call  the  "GV  over  there.  But  the  organization  is  funda- 
mentally sound,  and  I  think  that  all  of  the  criticisms  made,  most  of 
them  true  and  well-founded,  are  due  to  several  causes.  First,  the 
human  equation,  or  involving  the  assumption  of  duties  not  contem- 

Elated,  the  lack  of  liaison  to  which  I  have  just  referred — and  that  we 
ad  no  officers  properly  trained  in  General  Staff  work  or  for  handling 
large  bodies  of  troops.  I  think  that  would  sum  up  my  view  of  the 
General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  notice  any  conspicuous  difference  between 
this  language  in  section  3,  which  is  to  establish  the  General  Staff 
Corps,  and  define  its  functions,  as  compared  with  the  language  of  the 
national  defense  act  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  The  national  defense  act  ?  What  is  that  in  ?  What 
do  you  mean  by  the  national  defense  act  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  June  3,  1916,  section  5. 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes.  Well,  I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  compare  those 
two.  I  remember  the  national  defense  act  now,  but  I  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  compare  them  specifically.  But  I  should  say  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  functioning.  I  think  the  General  Staff  have  assumed 
more  powers  than  were  contemplated  under  the  national  defense  act 
or  unaer  the  original  act  creating  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  in  that  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  I  believe  that  the  General  Staff  is,  as  I  stated,  an 
essential,  and  I  regard  the  General  Staff  as  the  coordinating  body  of 
the  entire  Army,  but  when  it  gets  beyond  that  and  gets  into  the 
administrative  duties,  into  the  practical  functioning  of  adminis- 
trative duties,  I  think  they  have  gone  beyond  what  was  contemplated. 

The  Chairman.  That  should  be  left  to  the  supply  bureaus  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  Staff  Corps? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Special  Staff  Corps  fi 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes.  I  think  we  wul  get  confusion  worse  confounded 
if  the  General  Staff  assumes  the  administrative  duties  of  the  supply 
departments. 

senator  Chamberlain.  That  was  the  purpose  of  the  national 
defense  act,  to  prohibit  the  General  Staff  Corps  from  handling  the 
bureaus. 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes.  I  recall  that  that  was  the  purpose  of  it.  I 
think  there  should  be  great  freedom  of  action  by  the  supply  depart- 
ments, but  I  think  they  should  be  subordinated  to  and  coordinated 
under  the  General  Staflf. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  proviso  which  1  have  read  before  to 
other  witnesses  in  this  hearing,  which  Gen.  Sibert  called  our  attention 
to  with  a  great  deal  of  emphasis,  which  is  contained  in  section  5  of  the 
national  defense  act,  that  being  the  section  which  establishes  the 
General  Staff  Corps. 
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Gen.  Glenn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Provided  further,  That  hereafter  members  of  the  General  Staff  Corps  shall  be  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  general  nature  of  those  specified  for 
them  in  this  section  and  in  the  organic  act  of  Congress  last  hereinbefore  cited,  and  they  i 
Bhall  not  be  permitted  to  assume  nor  engage  in  work  of  an  administrative  nature  that  ■ 
pertains  to  established  bureaus  or  offices  of  the  War  Department,  or  that,  beings  assumed 
or  engaged  in  by  members  of  the  General  Staff  Corps,  would  involve  impairment  of 
the  responsibility  or  initiative  of  such  bureaus  or  offices,  or  would  cause  injurious  or 
unnecessary  duplication  of  or  delay  in  the  work  thereof. 

Now  that  is  repealed? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Together  with  all  of  section  5,  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment bill  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  language  equivalent  to  that  in  the 
proposed  War  Department  bill.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  check 
to  leave  in  the  law  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  I  see  no  objection  to  it.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
General  Staff  should  not  be  trammeled  in  operations,  and  especially 
these  are  on  such  a  large  scale  as  we  had  over  in  Europe.  I  think 
that  when  the  General  Staff  calls  on  the  supply  departments  for 
designated  things,  they  should  supply  them,  whatever  they  are,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  or  advisable  for  the  General  Staff  to 
mix  in  the  practical  administration  part  of  that.  I  wonder  if  I  can 
draw  that  (distinction. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Glenn.  For  instance,  "G.-l",  the  head  of  the  supply  branch 
of  the  General  Staff,  directs  that  so  many  supplies  must  be  at  a 
designated  place  at  a  designated  time,  the  means  for  getting  them 
there  should  be  made  available,  and  it  is  then  the  duty  of  the  responsi- 
ble head  of  the  supply  department  to  make  delivery  as  directed. 
Beyond  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  as  a  rule,  for  the  General 
Staff  to  go.  The  instructions  should  be  specific  but  general  and  all 
administration  matters  left  to  the  responsible  supply  department. 

The  Chairman.  That  proviso  was  meant  to  confine  them  to  just 
the  functions  you  have  described. 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  complaint  has  been,  as  you  have  said, 
that  they  have  gone  beyond  the  function  of  coordination  and  started 
to  administer? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  actually  purchased  goods. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  was  stated  here  two  days  ago  also  that 
there  was  considerable  duplication;  that  there  was  an  organization 
duplicating  the  organizations  in  the  supply  departments. 

Gen.  Glenn.  If  that  results  in  duplication,  of  course  it  is  bad  man- 
agement; it  is  bad  administration. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  understood  the  m 
General.  The  proviso  which  Senator  Wadsworth  read  was  a  proviso  ^ 
which  was  contained  in  the  national-defense  act  of  1916. 

Gen.  Glenn.    Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  the  purpose  of  it  was  to  restrain  the 
General  Staff  from  interfering  with  the  administrative  branch  of  the 
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Government,  or  from  administering  any  branch  of  the  Government. 
Don't  you  think  that  thejr  ought  to  be  restricted  in  that*  particular  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  function  of  the  General  Staff  to 
do  adminisrative  work  of  that  character,  that  is,  buy  supplies,  you 
understand;  but  I  think  they  ought  to  control  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  would  be  a  part  of  the  General 
Staff's  duty  anyhow? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  there  was  an  opinion  rendered  by 
Gen.  Crowder,  Judge  Advocate  General,  holding  that  the  effect  of 
that  provision  in  the  act  of  1916  was  to  prevent  the  General  Staff  from 
administrative  duties  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  Mr.  Baker,  the  Secretary  of  War,  later, 
in  another  opinion,  practically  reversed  the  opinion  of  Gen.  Crowder. 
Do  you  remember  those  decisions  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes;  I  remember  them. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  So  that  the  language  in  the  national- 
defense  act  of  1916  was  practically  set  aside  Dy  the  Secretary  of 
War's  decision  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  I  think  that  was  true.  I  think  probablj  the  intent 
of  Congress  was  not  complied  with  in  the  Secretary's  opinion. 

I  think  I  can  make  tnis  clear — my  view  of  the  function  of  the 
General  Staff.  They  are  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  wau. 
They  make  the  plans.  They  are  supposed  to  carry  out  the  plans, 
and  they  should  nave  the  necessary  control  over  all  agencies,  whether 
it  is  the  supplies  or  whether  it  is  the  actual  operation  of  the  troops, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  agencies  that  are  available  for  their 
use. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  modern  system. 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  provision  in  the  national-defense  act 
that  has  been  read  to  you  did  not  prevent  that  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  No :  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion from  me,  that  you  did  not  think  that  that  check  should  be  left 
in  the  legislation. 

Gen.  Glenn.  Well,  if  that  check  does  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  necessary  control  by  the  General  Staff  over  the  functions  of  these 
departments,  then  I  would  omit  it.  If  it  does  not  have  that  effect, 
then  I  would  leave  it  in. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Your  view  of  it  is  that  that  restriction  did 
not  deprive  the  General  Staff  of  any  of  its  proper  functions;  that  the 
General  Staff  could  order  what  it  wanted  from  any  of  the  general 
bureaus,  supply  bureaus,  or  others,  notwithstanding  that  that  restric- 
tion was  in  the  law;  that  they  could  not  come  down  and  interfere 
with  the  administrative  duties  of  the  bureaus  which  they  were 
commanding  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  I  do  not  believe  I  quite  catch  the  idea  you  mean  of 
interference.  Control  means  a  certain  amount  of  interference; 
coordination  means  a  certain  amount  of  interference;  and  it  must 
necessarily  be  so.  You  can  not  direct  a  man  or  a  set  of  men  to 
prosecute  a  war  and  then  have  any  agency  independent  of  them. 
They  must  have  absolute  control  of  their  functioning,  to  see  that 
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they  function  properly;  otherwise,  you  can  not  hold  a  man  responsible 
for  what  he  accomplishes.  The  General  Staff  should  not  perform 
administrative  duties  and  should  especially  avoid  performing  admin- 
istrative duties  of  other  departments. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  continue  the  discussion  of  the  ^ 
General  Staff  provisions  of  the  bill,  General,  or  to  pass  to  something  ^ 
else? 

Gen.  Glenn.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  about  that,  except  to 
say  that,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  a  compromise  between  tne  English 
and  the  French  systems  of  the  general  staff.  They  are  all  essential, 
you  understand.  The  purposes  for  which  they  are  all  organized  are 
essentially  the  same. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  they  differ  in  any  material  way  from 
the  German  system  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  I  think  not — not  in  the  essentials — I  mean.  There 
are  differences  in  details. 

Now,  I  noted,  in  reading  this  over,  the  absence  of  a  provision 
for  an  Inspector  General's  Department.  I  have  always  believed  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  an  Inspector  General's  Department,  since 
we  organized  the  General  Staff.  The  General  Staff  proposes  the 
scheme  for  training,  and  should  inspect  it  to  see  that  it  is  satis- 
factory. Now,  the  Inspector  General  makes  a  good  many  inspections 
of  a  personal  nature,  for  the  commanding  generals  or  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  War — for  every  commanding  officer  of  suitable  rank,  from 
£he  Secretary  down  the  list.  Any  officer  can  make  these  just  as  well 
as  the  officer  from  the  Inspector  General's  Department,  I  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  Judge  Advocate's  Department  and 
as  commanding  general,  and  inspectors  have  investigated  many  cases 
which  resulted  in  disciplinary  action,  i.  e.,  court  martial  trials,  and 
my  own  personal  experience  has  been  very  unfortunate  as  to  the 
results  of  these  investigations.  Their  reports  have  never  been  in 
such  :*hape  as  to  serve  satisfactorily  as  a  basis  for  preferring  charges 
or  framing  the  indictment  against  the  accused;  and  this  was  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  cases  of  officers,  which  involved  considerable 
evidence. 

I  have  had  several  cases  of  that  kind  in  France,  and  had  to  send  my 
Judge  Advocate  to  make  supplementary  investigations. 

Ajnd  then,  of  course,  as  you  know,  the  Inspector  General's  Depart- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  the  Inspector  General  himself,  is  com- 
posed of  detailed  officers,  so  that  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  having 
a  special  corps  for  that  purpose. 

The  next  thing  I  noticed  was  sections  6  to  9.  These  relate  to  the 
supply  departments.  I  think  there  might  well  be  a  combination 
of  tnose  departments,  so  as  to  reduce  the  overhead.  I  have  not  had 
time  to  study  them  sufficiently  to  give  you  an  intelligent  opinion 
as  to  just  how  this  should  be  done,  but  I  am  quite  confident  that  the 
Transportation  Corps,  and  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  might  well 
be  merged,  with  a  view  of  introducing  economv  in  overhead.  To  my  J 
mind  it  seems  just  as  rational  to  nave  a  horse  transport  corps,  % 
for  instance,  or  an  animal  transport  corps,  with  a  separate  department, 
as  to  have  a  Motor  Transport  Corps. 

Next  is  section  22  of  the  bill.  There  has  been  a  change  made 
recently  in  reducing  the  requirements  as  to  attendance  of  the  school 
period  for  West  Point. 
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I  do  not  think  there  is  any  institution  we  have  in  this  country 
that  is  as  much  subject  to  misunderstanding  as  West  Point.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  West  Point — and  the  necessity  exists  to-day, 
is  to  insure  that  the  cadets  we  commission  in  the  Regular  Army  are 
basically  well  educated.  West  Point  does  not  give  the  choice  of 
courses  that  our  colleges  necessarily  must  give;  it  does  however 
send  cadets  out  with  well  trained  minds,  and  minds  that  are  suscepti- 
ble, if  properly  directed,  of  making  them  efficient  Army  officers. 

The  impression  seems  to  be  pretty  general  that,  because  a  man 
graduates  from  West  Point,  he  is  at  once  a  finished  soldier.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  in  the  Army  do  not  so  consider  this  true,  as 
evidenced  by  many  of  us  insisting  that  all  should  be  appointed 
provisional  second  lieutenants  or  placed  on  probation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  and  of  comparison,  I  trained,  as  you  Know,  many  young  men 
at  the  reserve  officers'  training  camps.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  them 
were  college  graduates,  and  2  per  cent  only  of  our  people  go  through 
college,  and  I  had  many  men  in  that  reserve  officers'  training  camp, 
graduates,  who,  after  3  months'  training,  I  would  very  much  rather 
entrust  with  the  handling  of  units  than  a  very  great  many  of  those 
who  had  just  come  out  of  West  Point.  They  na3  the  advantage  not 
only  of  association  with  and  control  of  men,  and  equally  as  good 
advantage  in  basic  education,  but  they  had  more  age,  ana  therefore 
more  experience,  and  more  consideration  for  the  necessities  of  the 
situations  that  confronted  them  in  the  handling  of  their  military 
units. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  authorities  found  it  advisable  to  reduce 
the  course  at  West  Point;  and,  while  I  appreciate  that  West  Point 
does  not  bring  the  graduate  into  close  association,  if  you  please,  with 
the  civil  community,  if  I  may  use  that  term,  I  do  not  think  that  that 
is  essential  at  that  particular  period  of  their  service,  but  could  well  be 
brought  about  after  the  course  is  finished  by  giving  him  assignments 
in  the  Army  that  will  accomplish  the  desired  result.  For  example, 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  inaugurated  a  system  by  which  every 
officer  whether  graduating  from  West  Point  or  coming  into  the 
service  from  other  Sources  could  be  and  would  be  made  to  serve  in 
every  arm  corps  and  department,  including  the  supply  and  staff 
branches,  so  as  to  round  him  out  as  an  officer,  and  at  the  same  time 
determine  what  his  special  qualifications  are,  with  a  view  to  utilizing 
advantageously  his  special  qualifications  in  time  of  war. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  would  tend  to  broaden  Regular 
Army  officers  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  I  am  satisfied  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  here  that  it  might 
be  well  to  send  them  for  a  year  or  two  at  some  time  earlier  in  their 
career  as  army  officers  to  big  industrial  concerns,  such  as  the  United  ■ 
States  Steel  Corporation,  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  and 
put  them  in  there  and  make  them  mix  with  business  men  and  see 
things  done  on  a  large  scale,  and  get  a  fit  tie  broader  viewpoint. 

Gen.  Glenn.  That  theoretically  sounds  well,  but  there  are  a  good 
nnny  practical  difficulties  about  attaching  a  young,  inexperienced 
college  graduate  to  a  large  manufacturing  concern  where  ne  would 
see  the  operations  on  a  large  scale.  I  doubt  the  feasibility  of  it — the 
desirability,  yes.  Anything  that  will  broaden  the  vision  of  an  officer 
who  must  have  a  broadened  vision  particularly  in  time  of  war  in  a 
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foreign  country.     I  do  not  know  of  anything  we  suffered  from  more 
in  this  war  than  lack  of  imagination. 

The  next  thing  I  noticed  was  theOfficers'  Reserve  Corpus.     Generally 
speaking,  I  indorse  what  is  said  in  this  bill  and  especially  must  we 
make  provision  for  appointments  to  the  higher  grades  and  have  the  ^ 
necessary  schools  for  the  training  of  all  reserve  officers.    And  I  will  ^ 
have  more  to  say  about  that  question  of  reserve  officers  when  I  take 
it  up  in  another  place. 

Tne  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Gen.  Glenn.  Then,  about  the  strength  of  the  Army.     I  am  not 

{>repared  to  state  whether  we  need  an  army  of  the  size  that  is  called     ! 
or  in  this  bill.     I  am  prepared  to  state  that  in  my  opinion  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  sucn  an  army  by  voluntary  enlistments.     I  do 
not  believe  it  can  be  done,  and  especially  under  existing  conditions. 

My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  if  we  secure  an  army — by  voluntary 
enlistments,  I  am  talking  about — in  time  of  peace,  of  a  maximum  of 
300,000  men,  I  should  consider  ourselves  very  fortunate,  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  money  to  secure  this  number. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  probably  with  the  estimates  made 
by  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  this  connection  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  estimated  that  it  would  cost  $800,000,000  a 
year  to  support  this  Regular  Army. 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  will.  It  will  certainly  cost  you 
that  much  or  more.  If  you  attempt  to  raise  an  army  of  500,000  men 
by  voluntary  enlistment,  you  will  be  forced  to  resort  to  many  things 
that  we  have  not  resorted  to  up  to  date,  and  the  recruiting  alone  is 
going  to  be  very  expensive  in  itself. 

The  Chairman.  His  estimate  is  itemized,  as  I  understand,  and 
based  upon  present  costs. 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes.  I  think  it  will  cost  all  he  says.  But  I  have  not 
gone  carefully  into  the  figures  on  that.  I  have  not  had  time  to  make 
the  necessary  calculations. 

The  next  thing  I  noted  was  section  30.  I  note  that  the  National 
Guard  is  not  included  as  one  of  the  sources  for  filling  original  vacancies 
for  officers.     I  think  that  is  a  mistake. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  left  out  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  I  do  not.     I  know  nothing  about  that  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  called  that  matter  to  the  attention  of  two  or 
three  officers  here,  including  the  Secretary  of  War.  Of  course,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  said  that  he  thought  it  ought  to  go  right  back  in  again, 
but  it  has  been  a  surprise  to  me  whv  it  was  Teft  out,  because  that 
language  is  almost  an  exact  copy  of  the  language  in  the  national 
defense  actprescribing  the  way  to  fill  original  vacancies,  and  some- 
one in  the  War  Department  left  that  out  of  the  national  defense  act. 

Gen.  Glenn.  I  can  see  how  that  might  occur  as  a  clerical  error, 
but  I  have  not  spoken  to  anybody  about  this.  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  could  have  for  a  moment  thought  that  we  are  not  going  to  m 
utilize  them,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  confronted  us  in  connection  % 
with  securing  the  officers  for  this  army.  In  officers  we  only  had  3 
per  cent  from  the  Regular  Army,  6  per  cent  from  the  National  Guard, 
and  8  per  cent  from  the  ranks  or  enlisted  men;  21  per  cent  were 
physicians;  48  per  cent  from  our  training  camps;  13  per  cent  from 
civil  life,  and  one  per  cent  chaplains. 
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Now,  how  you  could  expect  not  to  utilize  such  a  valuable  asset  as 
the  National  Guard  I  can  not  see.  I  assume,  of  course,  that  the 
National  Guard  is  gping  to  be  continued  in  existence. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  does  not  disturb  it  at  all. 

Senator  Chamberlain,  Except  in  that  particular. 

The  Chairman.  Except  in  that  particular:  This  bill  verv  effec- 
tively leaves  it  completely  out  of  everything.  That  was  tne  only 
way  it  could  be  mentioned  in  the  bill,  and  they  took  it  out. 

Gen.  Glenn.  The  next  thing  I  noted  was  section  33,  promotion  by 
selection.  I  think  I  am  pretty  safe  in  saying  that  99  out  of  every 
hundred  officers  in  the  Army  are  opposed  to  promotion  by  selection. 

Senator  Sutherland.  In  time  of  peace  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  In  time  of  peace  I  am  talking  about.  In  time  of 
war  we  must  get  officers  that. are  the  best  for  the  job.  If  there  is  an 
enlisted  man  that  should  be  the  head  of  the  Army,  for  God's  sake  put 
him  there  quick. 

Now,  in  tune  of  peace  it  is  an  entirely  different  proposition.  As  I 
view  the  thing,  in  time  of  peace  our  great  object  is  to  get  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency  among  the  largest  number  of  officers  that  we  can, 
and  anything  that  will  militate  against  this  result  is  going  to.  affect 
the  efficiency  of  your  Army.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many 
arguments  that  are  adduced  in  favor  of  promotion  by  selection,  but 
in  actual  practice  in  tinfe  of  peace  this  system  is  a  failure,  but  no  one 
can  deny  that  in  time  of  war  it  is  the  system  to  be  followed. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  system  of  promotion  adopted  in  any  other 
country  can  be  utilized  as  the  basis  for  a  system  of  promotion  in 
our  Army.  In  the  first  place,  their  systems  for  organizing  their 
armies  are  entirely  different  from  ours.  Their  ideals  and  funda- 
mentals of  government  and  everything  else  of  that  nature  are  differ- 
ent from  ours.  In  solving  this  problem,  therefore,  we  must  utilize 
and  rely  upon  the  experience,  good  judgment,  and  common  sense  of 
our  people  to  solve  our  promotion  problem. 

I  know  of  only  one  condition  under  which  I  would  urge  promotion 
by  selection.  If  I  wanted  to  satisfy  my  personal  ambition  I  would 
insist  on  being  the  man  who  made  the  selections,  and  I  know  that  I 
could  take  care  of  myself  and  of  my  friends. 

I  can  not  believe  that  it  is  in  practice  a  good  system,  because  it 
will  necessarily  result  in  favoritism  and  inevitably  resorting  to  the 
use  of  politics. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  mean  Army  politics  or  general  poli- 
tics? 

The  Chairman.  Both. 

Gen.  Glenn.  Every  form  of  politics,  from  the  petticoat  up.  Now, 
practically  it  is  impossible  for  any  officer  in  high  command  to  know 
personally  the  individual  characteristics  of  his  officers.  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  anybody,  you  understand,  in  high  command 
to  personally  and  intimately  know  all  of  his  officers.     He  must  sup- 

Element  the  knowledge  that  he  gains  of  them  by  consultation  with 
is  subordinate  commanders,  ana  therefore  you  will  readily  see  that 
this  system  of  favoritism  will  extend  down  to  the  man  who  makes 
the  first  original  recommendation.  If  he  has  some  pets  that  he 
wants  to  put  in,  it  gives  him  the  opportunity  to  do  it,  and  thus  it 
will  be  transmitted  up,  because  there  is  no  check  on  it  in  the  appoint- 
ing power. 
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The  Chairman.  You  think  that  this  board  provided  for  here 
would  not  be  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  that  f 

Gen.  Glenn.  It  never  has  been  in  the  past.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  hope  for  it  to  be  in  the  future. 

And,  after  all,  how  is  this  board  going  to  get  any  knowledge 
except  from  below  ?    That  is  the  only  way  you  can  secure  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  you  nave  a  pretty  stringent  method 
of  elimination,  General  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  I  would  like  to  come  to  that,  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  go  on  for  just  a  moment. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Certainly. 

Gen.  Glenn.  It  would  prevent  the  securing  of  the  highest  grade 
of  efficiency  among  the  greatest  number.  As  I  have  just  stated,  the 
appointing  power  really  knows  nothing  personally  of  the  appointee, 
and  that  will  apply  to  any  number  of  officers  you  would  appoint. 
Now,  I  believe  that  officers  should  be  eliminated,  and  we  have  officers 
who  are  unfit,  temperamentally  and  otherwise,  vou  understand,  for 
the  grades  they  hold,  and  certainly  for  the  higher  grade  for  which 
they  become  eligible,  and  I  would  heartily  indorse  any  system 
through  which  we  can  eliminate  the  inefficients. 

I  believe  in  time  of  peace  that  is  the  most  feasible  solution  of  this 
promotion  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  could  trust  the  Army  to  elim- 
inate? 

Gen.  Glenn.  We  never  have  eliminated,  Senator.  We  never  have 
eliminated  satisfactorily,  and  that  is  due  to  many  causes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  human  equation  comes  in  there,  just  as 
it  does  in  other  matters. 

Gen.  Glenn.  You  can  not  get  perfection  in  any  human  machinery. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  Navy  tried  it  in  the  plucking  board, 
and  it  was  finallyrepealed. 

Gen.  Glenn.  They  finally  repealed  it,  because,  as  you  recall,  it 
was  working  very  serious  injustice. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  a  strict  elimination  system 
might  be  made  more  feasible,  or  might  become  more  feasible,  if  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  provision  for  graduated  retirement  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  I  think  a  system  of  elimination  can  be  worked  out. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  just  now,  off-hand,  how  we  would  work  it 
out,  but  we  can,  if  we  can  get  human  nature  to  be  honest — under 
such  conditions,  L  mean — work  out  a  system  of  elimination  that 
ought  to  work  for  efficiency.  But  we  have  not  been  very  successful 
in  the  past.     We  must  all  frankly  admit  it. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  has  it  been  tried  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Well,  I  have  personally  been  on  a  number  of  boards, 
and  my  experience  was  that  even  if  the  board  recommended  elimina- 
tion, some  influence  higher  up  stopped  it.  I  have  had  several  experi- 
ences of  that  sort.  Now,  it  is  not  my  business  to  find  out  even  why 
this  was  so.     I  simply  narrate  the  facts. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  goes  somewhat  by  States  and  by  dis- 
tricts. For  instance,  we  will  take  New  York  as  an  instance,  because 
it  is  a  large  State.  Here  is  a  prominent  New  York  man  who  holds 
a  commission  in  the  Army,  and  he  knows  that  he  is  going  to  be 
eliminated.  The  very  natural  thing  for  him  to  do  and  for  his  friends 
to  do  is  to  appeal  to  the  delegation  in  Congress  from  the  State  of 
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New  York.  It  is  a  powerful  influence,  coming  not  only  from  the  man 
who  is  affected,  but  from  his  friends;  and  they  do  not  appeal  to  the 
board,  they  go  higher  up 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  that  is  only  illustrative  of  one  State; 
the  same  conditions  exist  in  others  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  So  it  is  pretty  hard  to  enforce  it  if  the 
board  eliminates  him  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes;  that  is  true.  I  wish  we  could  get  an  efficient 
system  of  elimination. 

The  Chairman.  Something  ought  to  he  done,  of  course. 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes,  sir. 

I  notice  also  Section  35,  on  the  subject  of  vocational  training.  I 
mention  that  because  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  intelligent  opinion 
on  the  subject,  for  two  or  three  reasons.  First,  the  system  has  not 
been  put  into  operation  sufficiently  for  anyone  to  form  an  intelligent 
judgment;  and  I  recognize  that  in  our  enthusiasm  and  desire  to  get 
recruits,  we  arc  liable  to  give  an  erroneous  impression  to  recruits. 

The  Chairman.  Make  a  lot  of  promises  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Make  a  lot  of  promises  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
service  will  not  permit  us  to  make  good  on.  Let  me  illustrate  what 
I  mean  by  that.  If  we  could  go  along  as  we  did  in  the  old  days, 
with  no  dangers  threatening  us  from  anyone,  and  our  sole  purpose 
was  to  train  the  few  regulars  we  had,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
we  could  devote  half  a  day,  at  least,  with  great  advantage  to  the 
Army  and  to  everybody  in  it,  to  vocational  training,  and  there  is 
no  question  but  that  we  can  in  actual  practice,  and  always  have, 
given  considerable  vocational  training,  and  this  relates  particularly 
to  telegraph  and  telephone,  and  now  to  the  creation  of  chauffeurs 
and  machinists  for  taking  care  of  the  various  kinds  of  machinery 
we  use  in  the  Army,  engineers,  etc.  But  to  put  this  into  operation 
on  a  great,  broad  scale  is  a  different  matter.  It  is  now  in  what  I 
would  call  the  experimental  stage. 

We  must  overcome  many  obstacles.  To  commence  with  the 
necessary  tools  and  material  to  work  with  for  many  thousands  of 
men  will  cost  a  great  amount  of  money.  Next  there  will  be  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  disopsing  of  the  finished  product.  We  can 
not  hope  to  utilize  the  services  of  all  these  thousands  of  men  in 
strictly  military  or  governmental  work  and  finally  we  may  quite 
reasonably  arouse  the  antagonism  of  labor  organizations 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  is  through  that  agency,  General,  is  it 
not,  that  they  count  on  keeping  up  tne  enlistments  to  the  proposed 
strength? 

Gen.  Glenn.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  potent  factor,  I  believe,  in 
inducing  a  great  many  to  go  into  the  service,  and  I  personally  advo- 
cate it  wherever  it  is  practicable  and  I  think  we  should  do  that. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  the  enlistment  advertisements  calling 
for  troops  will  disappoint  a  great  many  men  that  go  in  under  these 
promises? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Exactly.  You  understand  that  when  an  army  is  on 
the  move,  for  instance,  operating  as  we  were  over  in  France,  there 
was  very  little  time  to  stop  and  train  mechanics  from  the  front 
line.  In  the  special  services,  of  course,  we  could  and  did  do  much 
in  the  way  of  vocational  training. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  the  system  that  they  had  in  vogue 
over  there  was  very  detrimental  to  the  service,  one  of  the  general 
officers  testified  here  the  other  day.  Suppose  there  is  a  call  on  him 
to  furnish  so  many  mechanics  of  a  particular  kind,  and  they  took 
from  him  the  very  best  men  he  had. 

Gen.  Glenn.  May  I  state  in  that  connection  a  very  peculiar  condi-  M 
tion  that  we  discovered  in  the  organization  of  the  Eighty-third  Division  ^ 
at  Camp  Sherman  ?  They  very  naturally  discovered  a  great  neces- 
sity for  mechanics  of  all  sorts.  The  conscripts  were  drafted  from  all 
classes  of  society,  and  here  is  practically  what  occurred.  All  of  our 
captains  (principally  graduates  from  training  camps)  who  were  to 
organize  and  train  the  companies  were  assigned  to  a  company,  and 
given  so  many  lieutenants,  and  the  first  thing  he  knew  there  were 
65  to  250  men  in  civilian  clothes  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
handed  over  to  him  and  he  was  told  "Here  is  your  company. "  Now, 
that  captain  had  to  commence  his  organization  at  the  bottom;  he 
had  to  select  from  that  bunch  of  unknown  material  men  whom  he 
thought  he  would  be  able  to  develop  into  leaders  to  the  extent  of 
becoming  efficient  noncommissioned  officers.  He  followed  a  very 
natural  process.  He  went  along  and  studied  the  faces  of  these  men, 
and  every  man  whose  countenance  or  expression  indicated  ability 
was  selected  for  trial.  This  worked  out  very  satisfactorily,  but  when 
the  pressure  came  from  the  War  Department  to  secure  mechanics 
and  we  were  told  we  must  furnish  so  many  we  found  that  in  this 
process  of  selection  every  man  who  had  been  selected  as  a  noncom- 
missioned officer  was  in  fact  a  skilled  mechanic  of  some  sort  or 
other.  ,Now,  you  can  see  that  to  have  sent  away  all  these  men 
demanded  as  mechanics  would  have  resulted  in  destroying  our  units 
and  rebuilding  them  anew  with  very  much  poorer  material. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  would  have  dislocated  the  company. 

Gen.  Glenn.  It  would  not  only  have  dislocated  the  company, 
but  every  company  hi  the  division,  and,  therefore,  the  division.  In 
other  words,  a  man  can  not  lift  himself  up  from  the  position  of  day 
laborer  to  a  skilled  mechanic's  position  or  artisan's  position  without 
it  showing  in  his  face. 

The  next  thing  I  noticed  was  section  39,  under  the  head  of  uni- 
versal training,  and  I  will  only  state  here  that  I  note  that  there  is  no 
provision  made  for  the  use  of  these  trained  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  enlarge  on  that,  General.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  that  I  have  criticized  in  this  bill,  that  after  these 
men  are  trained  for  three  months  they  are  sent  back  to  civil  life 
unorganized. 

Gen.  Glenn.  This, is  about  all  I  noted  particularly  in  connection 
with  that  particular  bill.  In  looking  over  the  Senate  bill  No.  2691, 
the  first  thing  that  struck  my  attention,  my  notice,  was  in  section  4. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  universal-training  bill  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes;  the  universal-training  bill,  known  as  the 
Kahn-Chamberlain  bill,  the  latter  part  of  it,  commencing  "  within 
six  months  after  the  issue  of  such  certificate  to  any  court  having  A 
jurisdiction  to  confer  naturalization,  and  executing  the  renunciation  ™ 
and  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  naturalization  law,  but  without 
being  required  to  comply  with  any  of  the  other  provisions  of  the 
naturalization  law,  and  any  court  having  jurisdiction,  to  which  such 
application  is  made,  must  forthwith  grant  the  same,  and  issue  a  cer- 
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tificate  of  naturalization,  in  due  form,  without  any  fee  or  charge 
whatsoever."     I  approve  of  this  as  not  only  necessary  but  fair  to 
that  class  of  people. 
But  this  is  the  paragraph  I  want  to  call  attention  to: 

An  alien  male  resident  who  shall  claim  and  secure  exemption  from  military  service 
for  training  purposes  or  otherwise,  upon  the  ground  of  alienage,  shall  not  be  admitted 
to  citizenship  thereafter,  but  shall  be  forever  barred  therefrom. 

I  think  that  is  an  excellent  paragraph  and  only  needs  one  addition 
to  it,  which  should  read  "  should  be  deported  and  marked  '  never  to 
be  returned. '" 

In  regard  to  section  5 — 

Persons  subject  under  this  act  who  are  not  sufficiently  educated  or  instructed  in  the 
English  language  to  be  able  to  profit  by  military  or  naval  training  may  be  required  to 
receive,  prior  to  the  training  period,  such  preparatory  education  as  may  be  necessary 
to  fit  them  therefor,  or  be  prescribed  by  regulation. 

My  only  objection  to  that  sentence  in  the  paragraph  is  the  use  of  the 
word  "may.  I  think  we  should  say  "shall  be  required/'  making 
it  obligatory,  just  as  the  whole  of  this  bill  makes  obligatory  universal 
training — 

The  preparatory  educational  training  shall  not  exceed  three  months. 

I  am  a  great  advocate  of  universal  military  tiaining,  and  I  want  to 
make  some  remarks,  if  I  may,  as  to  what  this  should  include  which  is 
not  strictly  military.  After  going  prettv  carefully  into  the  question 
of  citizenship  in  this  country;  which  involves  the  question  of  illiteracy, 
the  question  of  immigration,  the  question  of  <olor — and  the  question 
of  the  practical  operation  of  our  school  system — I  do  not  believe  that 
we  are  doing  what  we  should  do  in  order  to  create  and  build  up 
American  citizenship,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  can  do  it 
unless  and  until  the  National  Government  takes  over  a  little  more 
responsibility  for  the  creation  of  real  American  citizenship. 

If  I  may  go  on  and  enlarge  just  a  little  bit,  my  owrn  conception  of 
a  citizen  and  our  duty  in  connection  therewith  is  that  everything 
should  be  bent  toward  producing  a  citizen  who  is  individually  and 
collectively  the  best  producer  which  he  individually  and  collectively 
is  susceptible  of  being  made.  As  you  probably  recall,  our  census  of 
1910  found  that  10  per  cent  of  our  people  are  illiterate,  and  this  was 
arrived  at  by  3imply  asking  the  question  "Are  you  literate  or  illiter- 
ate?" And  a  man  would  nave  to  be  beyond  the  ordinary  descrip- 
tion of  illiterate  not  to  have  sense  enough  to  say  that  he  was  literate, 
because  there  was  no  responsibility  attached  to  his  answer,  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  say  "I  am  literate,"  and  therefore 
I  am  convinced  tnat  the  census  officials  did  not  arrive  at  anywhere 
near  the  proper  proportion  of  people  who  are  illiterate  in  this  country. 
We  in  the  Army  actually  tested  them — and  I  am  glad  Gen.  Ireland 
is  here  to  correct  any  impression  I  have  that  may  not  be  correct  in 
my  statement  and  in  my  reading  of  the  results  of  the  examinations 
that  were  made — and  we  found  that  there  was  a  very  much  larger  pro- 

Kc  tion  among  these  men  examined  by  what  is  known  as  the  alpha- 
c  a  test  who  were  actually  illiterate.     Our  real  test  was   ability  to 
read  intelligently  a  newspaper  or  a  letter  from  home. 

It  has  been  stated  in  official  publications  from  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation that  under  this  practical  test  the  illiteracy  amounted  to  24.9 
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}>er  cent,  or  one  man  out  of  every  four.  This  was  a  practical  test  and 
imited,  of  course,  to  the  number  of  men  that  were  submitted  to  this 
test.  But  whether  this  is  accurate  or  not  accurate,  it  is  astounding 
to  think  that  we  have  in  this  country  such  a  proportion  of  illiteracy. 

Now,  to  go  on  with  that  a  little  further.     There  were  1,100  men 
in  the  county  where  Camp  Sherman  was  located  who  were  rejected  f 
for  illiteracy,  and  a  man  who  was  rejected  for  illiteracy  at  that  time^ 
must  have  teen  awfully  illiterate. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  in  one  county  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Were  they  illiterate  in  all  languages  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes,  sir.     Now,  this  illiteracy 

The  Chairman.  Were  many  of  them  native  born  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  I  could  not  give  you  the  proportion  in  that  particular 
county.  This  illiteracy  is  not  confined  to  the  immigrant,  to  the 
foreign  born,  but  we  have  many  native  born  illiterates.     As,  for  exam- 

?le,  it  was  reported  to  me  by  my  aide  de  camp,  who  went  into  Camp 
ike,  where  the  troops  were  from  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisi- 
ana, that  on  entering  the  camp  he  asked  a  sentinel  wnere  camp  head- 
quarters was,  and  the  reply  he  received  wa3,  "No  spik  English " — 
from  the  sentinel.  It  was  found  that  there  were  between  7,000  and 
8,000  men  in  that  camp  who  were  Arcadians,  who  had  been  in  this 
country  for  more  than  a  century,  having  been  banished  by  the  Eng- 
lish, who  had  been  living  along  the  shores  of  the  bayous  on  a  very 
poorly  balanced  ration,  so  that  we  had  to  feed  them  up  for  two 
months  on  a  proper  ration  before  we  could  do  anything  with  them 
except  teach  them  English.  They  had  difficulty  in  finding  inter- 
preters to  use  in  talking  with  those  people,  or  with  a  good  many  of 
them.  They  spoke  a  mixture  of  baa  French,  bad  Spanish,  and  oad 
English.  As  soon  as  they  learned  enough  English  to  make  their 
wants  known,  they  were  most  anxious  to  learn  more  and  actually 
advanced  very  rapidly,  so  that  they  eventually  made  excellent  sol- 
diers.    And  of  course  they  have  gone  back  as  emissaries  for  literacy. 

Now,  in  the  State  of  Ohio  it  was  found  on  a  certain  test  in  one 
group  of  men  there  were  41.8  per  cent  illiterates,  of  which  percentage 
something  like  28  per  cent  were  colored  and  about  13  per  cent  white. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  this  Army  test.  The  judgment  of  the  Interior 
Department  is  that  an  illiterate  is  worth  at  least  $5  a  week  less  in 
producing  capacity  than  a  literate;  and  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  10 
per  cent  of  the  people  alone,  they  calculate  that  we  are  losing  in  pro- 
duction $2,000,000,000  annually  from  this  one  cause  of  illiteracy. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  actual  figures  are  probably  much  higher. 

Gen.  Glenn.  The  actual  figures  are  unquestionably  much  higher. 

Now,  taking  up  the  question  of  immigration,  the  figures  I  get  from 
them  is  that  during  the  whole  history  of  immigration  only  31  per 
cent  of  the  immigrants  to  this  country  have  become  citizens,  and  14 
per  cent  have  taken  out  their  first  papers.  In  the  past  15  to  20 
years  the  great  bulk  of  our  immigration  has  been  from  the  south  and 
east  of  Europe,  where  the  people  arc  notoriously  illiterate  in  theug 
own  language  oven,  and  the  great  question  is  whether  or  not  we  arM 
going  to  be  able. to  create  in  this  countrv  an  efficient  citizenship  out 
of  this  mass  of  illiteracy  that  we  have.  Their  statistics  further  saow 
that  the  illiteracy  among  both  the  whites  and  the  colored  in  ihia 
country  during  the  past  35  years  has  been  slrwly  decreasing,  but 
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that  the  illiteracy  among  these  immigrants  is  rapidly  increasing  and 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  north  of  Italy,  among  those 
who  have  come  here  the  past  15  to  20  years,  and  who  have  been 
here  from  5  to  9  years,  not  10  per  cent  of  them  are  even  applying  for 
citizenship.     Eight  per  cent  of  the  Russians,  5  per  cent  of  the  ror- 

Ptuguese,  4  per  cent  of  the  Greeks,  and  so  on. 
These  are  conditions  that  militate  very  seriously  against  our  pro- 
ducing, in  the  first  place,  a  citizenship  at  all,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
which  is  more  important  still,  in  producing  an  efficient  American 
citizenship.  This  matter,  of  course,  is  receiving  recognition  in  the 
department  of  the  Government  to  which  I  referred,  which  brings  me 
to  the  point  I  want  to  make.  The  great  lesson  which  we  gatnered 
from  this  war  was  coordination  and  cooperation,  or  team  work;  and 
without  team  work  we  can  not  have  efficiency  in  any  form  of  human 
endeavor;  it  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  in  the  church  or  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  factory  or  where  it  is,  for  the  highest  efficiency  we 
must  have  team  work. 

To  blot  out  this  illiteracy  we  must,  of  course,  make  use  of  all  the 
agencies  we  can,  which  will  include  various  forms  of  instruction, 
such  as  the  kaleidoscope,  the  moving  picture,  the  night  schools, 
factory  schools,  and  home  schools,  and  we  must  educate  our  immi- 
grants in  proper  home  life,  community  life,  etc.  All  of  these  are 
necessary,  and  in  addition  we  must  resort  to  our  public  and  private 
schools  to  train  all  of  the  youth  of  our  country  in  citizenship.  Our 
school  system,  the  cradle  of  democracy,  must  be  properly  adminis- 
tered in  order  to  create  real  citizenship.  Our  school  system  should 
receive  Federal  or  National  recognition  and  support  if  we  are  to 
secure  real  efficiency  in  creating  that  American  citizenship  we  need 
and  must  have  if  we  are  to  continue  as  an  independent  nation,  and 
especially  if  we  are  to  remain  as  the  great  leader  and  defender  of 
democracy.  The  Federal  Government  must  necessarily  be  respon- 
sible that  our  youth  acquires  knowledge  of  what  our  flag  symbolizes, 
that  they  acquire  patriotism,  that  illiteracy  is  wiped  out  and  ceases 
to  be  a  menace,  that  each  and  every  individual  masters  at  least  the 
three  Rs — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic — and  this  means  the  use 
of  the  American  language  in  acquiring  this  knowledge — that  the 
fundamentals  of  our  Government  shall  be  thoroughly  understood 
and  as  far  as  possible  our  ideals  shall  be  appreciated.  All  of  this  is 
the  work  of  our  schools.  We  have  laws  for  compulsory  attendance 
at  schools  but  they  are  not  enforced.  Without  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  our  schools  of  all  of  our  youth  we  can  not  hope  to  blot  out 
illiteracy. 

And  in  that  connection  let  me  tell  you  that  the  Japanese  statistics, 
which  I  have  looked  up,  show  that  98  per  cent  of  their  males  are 
registered  for  schools  and  95  per  cent  of  the  females,  and  that  they 
have  an  attendance  of  92  per  cent  of  the  enrollment.  There  is  no 
school  in  this  country  that  gets  anything  like  that  attendance.  If 
yre  will  carry  out  thelaw  about  compulsory  attendance  at  school  we 
commence  to  build  up  a  real  citizensnip,  but  we  will  bring  the 
faiaily  or  the  community  into  closer  touch  and  sympathy  with  the 
school. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  family  to  be  in  touch  with  the  school,  and 
for  the  school  to  be  in  touch  with  the  family.  By  securing  the 
services  of  suitable  and  efficient  attendance  officers  this  can  be 
accomplished. 
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It  is  through  the  proper  instruction  and  physical  training  of  our 
youth  that  we  must  secure  our  most  effective  preparedness  for  defense. 
To  accomplish  this  result  we  must  place  every  child  in  a  team  and 
teach  him  teamwork  from  the  time  he  or  she  leaves  the  home  and 
until  returned  to  the  home.  They  must  be  taken  in  a  body  under  a 
leader  from  home  and  return,  into  and  out  of  classrooms,  and  par-  ■ 
ticularly  in  physical  exercises,  games,  and  sports  of  all  kinds.  We 
are  more  fortunately  situated  to  mtroduce  universal  physical  training 
than  ever  before  in  our  history,  because  we  have  scattered  all  over 
this  country,  in  round  numbers,  5,000,000  men  who  have  been 
physically  trained,  and  who  can  instruct  our  youth  properly.  They  j 
are  fine  examples  of  the  benefits  of  such  training,  as  every  man 
has  developed  a  larger  chest,  greater  height  and  weight,  and  generally 
a  stronger  physique.  He  has  learned  to  coordinate  all  parts  of  his  • 
body.  He  is  more  literate;  he  has  been  taught  that  as  a  necessary 
part  of  his  instruction  as  a  soldier,  and  altogether  he  is  a  better 
rounded  out  man,  and  therefore  a  better  producer.  And  I  say  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many  complain  that  the  soldier  is  not 
sticking  to  his  job.  This  is  a  temporary  condition,  due  to  the  two 
years  of  excitement  that  he  has  gone  through  "over  there." 

If  we  will  put  a  trained,  registered  nurse  in  every  school  in  this 
country,  to  look  out  for  the  health  of  the  children,  we  will  be  doing 
something  that  will  be  well  worth  the  cost.  These  nurses  in  schools 
are  essential  in  case  of  epidemics  or  contagious  diseases,  and  will  be 
able  to  prevent  children  suffering  from  many  of  the  diseases  that  are 
incident  to  childhood  and  which  produce  permanent  physical  defects 
if  not  attended  to — for  instance,  a  great  many  of  our  children  are 
subject  to  spinal  troubles  which  produce  permanent  disease  if  not 
properly  looked  after;  that  is  the  concensus  of  opinion,  I  think,  of 
meaical  men.  With  this  training  that  I  speak  of,  which  will  not 
militate  against  the  ordinary  and  necessary  functions  of  the  schools, 
we  will  develop  a  high  order  of  citizenship  because  we  will  teach 
respect  for  authority,  we  will  develop  leaders,  we  will  teach  coordi- 
nation and  teamwork,  and,  generally  speaking,  produce  more  efficient 
producers,  which  is  the  best  form  of  citizenship.  We  are  always 
wanting  leaders,  because  there  is  always  room  at  the  top,  even  when 
it  is  crowded  at  the  bottom.  People  are  always  looking  for  leaders. 
Leaders  among  children  select  themselves  with  acquiescence  of  their 
associates. 

After  the  training  as  outlined  above  is  finished  the  only  thing  that 
is  necessary  is  to  give  them  the  necessary  technical  training  to  fit 
them  for  their  life  work.  If  this  be  manufacturing  they  must,  of 
course,  learn  the  technique  of  the  particular  class  being  produced, 
after  which  they  will  instinctively  fit  into  the  teamwork  of  tnat  plant. 
The  same  is  true  of  and  applicable  to  their  military  or  naval  training. 
That  is,  by  following  this  system  in  our  schools,  we  have  trained  our 
youth  in  all  of  the  essentials  of  military  efficiency,  i.  e.?  actual  physical 
development  or  training,  respect  for  authority  or  discipline,  respect^ 
for  the  flag  or  patriotism,  the  fundamentals  of  our  Government^ 
American  ideals,  wiped  out  illiteracy,  created  better  producers, 
made  coordination  and  teamwork  second  nature,  so  that  all  that  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished  in  instruction  for  national  defense  is  organi- 
zation, administration,  maneuvers,  how  to  live  safely  in  large  bodies, 
target  practice,  etc. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  What  ages  would  you  fix  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  this  military  training  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Gen.  Glenn.  In  the  military  training,  the  actual  theoretical  mili- 
tary training,  I  am  indifferent.  I  would  say  any  time  between  16 
and  21,  and  I  would  prefer  those  ages  for  a  very  good  and  significant 
reason.  It  is  a  fact  that  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  our  youth, 
both  male  and  female,  require  more  attention  than  at  any  other  time. 
They  should  be  kept  busy  at  school  or  college  or  in  some  other  way, 
and  they  should  be  surrounded  by  healthy  influences,  because  it  is  in 
the  youth  of  those  ages  where  we  find  more  venereal  disease,  more 
prostitution,  and  more  fool  marriages  than  at  any  other  time,  and 
this  could  be  very  well  put  in  during  that  period. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  think  they  should  be  trained  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  In  the  schools  they  should  be  trained  certainly  until 
they  appreciate  thoroughly  the  fundamentals  of  government,  a 
proper  respect  for  the  flag,  and  have  a  propef  patriotism,  and  until 
they  have  at  least  mastered  the  three  R's. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  military  training? 

Gen.  Glenn.  That  varies.  Some  can  be  trained  in  three  months; 
and  some  it  would  require  six  months,  and  some  it  will  take  longer 
than  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  have  to  strike  the  best  average  we  can  fix 
upon. 

Gen.  Glenn.  Under  such  a  system  as  outlined  if  we  give  them 
three  months  actual  military  training  and  will  recur  to  this  training 
for  at  least  two  years  and  organize  them  so  that  they  become  ana 
actually  are  an  asset  for  defense  instead  of  turning  them  loose  after 
they  have  undergone  this  training,  without  further  obligation,  then 
I  think  we  will  have  adopted  an  economical  and  a  real  system  for 
national  defense.  I  should  say  that  after  whatever  training  you 
decide  to  give  them  they  should  be  held  subject  to  call  for  at  least 
three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  them  organized  in  units  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  I  certainly  would. 

The  Chairman.  And  localized  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  By  all  means.  If  you  do  not  localize  them,  you 
lose  everything  of  real  value  in  connection  with  military  training  that 
every  other  (Government  that  goes  to  war  regards  as  an  absolute 
essential,  and  I  agree  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  thing  we  did  not  specialize  on  in  this 
war? 

Gen.  Glenn.  I  did  not  see  any  psychology  developed  in  this  war 
at  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  good  many  painful  situatons  have  come  to  my 
attention  in  the  ruthless  disregard  of  local  sentiment  and  pride. 

Gen.  Glenn.  I  have  never  had  what  was  to  my  mind  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  breaking  up  of  so  many  of  those  divisions,  which 
everybody  must  have  known  were  pretty  efficient.  My  own  division, 
for  instance.  When  I  left  for  France  in  January  my  own  division,  I 
would  say,  was  then  fit  to  take  u  overseas,"  to  get  "  over  there,"  what 
further  short  intensive  training  deemed  essential,  say  two  months. 
They  had  had  four  months  training  here.  There  had  been  built  up 
between  the  officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and  men  a  spirit  of 
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mutual  confidence  and  respect  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  success. 
When  the  division  was  broken  up  it  became  a  replacement  depot  and 
sent  officers  and  men  forward  individually  to  other  unknown  units. 
It  was  like  taking  them  from  home  and  calling  on  them  to  put  forth 
their  best  efforts,  even  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  under  officers 
they  had  never  known  or  even  seen  and  in  some  instances  only  one  M 
officer  to  command  a  company  of  250  men.     It  is  unnecessary  to  do     j 
more  than  state  this  proposition  in  order  to  condemn  such  system     j 
or  lack  of  system.     It  necessarily  resulted  in  heartaches.  j 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Not  only  were  the  divisions  broken  up, 
but  units  as  small  as  a  company  from  one  locality  were  broken  up. 

Gen.  Glenn.  Oh,  yes;  as  I  told  you,  we  broke  up  there  at  my  place 
five  divisions,  absolutely,  completely.  The  only  thing  that  was  left 
was  15  or  20  men,  maybe  more  than  that,  but  certainly  not  a  hun- 
dred— just  something  to  represent  a  unit,  and  it  was  in  connection 
with  tnat  that  I  recited  that  incident  to  you,  you  will  remember,  Mr. 
Chairman.  • 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  I  wish  you  would  recite  that  to  the 
committee. 

*  Gen.  Glenn.  This  man  was  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  from  Georgia, 
which  was  ordered  broken  up  completely.  He  came  in  with  the 
colors,  and  said  to  the  officer,  "Here  are  the  colors  of  my  regiment" — 
I  have  forgotten  the  number  of  his  regiment — but  he  said,  "I  have 
been  with  this  regiment  for  20  years,  and  my  father  was  in  the  regi- 
ment before  me,  and  this  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  had  to  give  up 
our  colors."  The  tears  ran  down  that  poor  devil's  cheeks,  and  we 
certainly  sympathized  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  It  must  have  been  an  old  guard  regiment. 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  was  broken  up  entirely,  was  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  were  in  charge  at  Camp  Sherman  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  After  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  West  Virginia  troops  were  trained  there, 
or,  at  least,  some  of  them. 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes.  I  had  in  the  training  camp  all  of  the  material 
from  West  Virginia  for  officers.  I  had  a  number  of  those  in  the 
Eighty-third  Division,  and  we  had  a  number  of  troops  from  West 
Virginia,  but  not  all  of  them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  No;  there  were  some  at  Camp  Lee. 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  they  were  among  those  that  were  broken 
up.     Some  were  at  Camp  Shelby,  and  they  were  also  broken  up. 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  indicate  that  all  that  was  left  of  that 
regiment,  which  had  had  a  history  of  probably  40  or  50  years,  was  the 
colors  and  the  colonel,  and  probably  the  band  ?  m 

Gen.  Glenn.  Yes;  it  was  practically  wiped  out. 

Now,  understand,  I  am  discussing  this  solely  from  the  standpoint 
of  psychology.  The  military  necessity  is  another  thing.  Of  course, 
their  necessity  for  men  was  very  great. 

The  Chairman.  The  initial  error  was  made  in  the  organization  of 
the  units  on  this  side  without  provision  for  replacements  ? 
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Gen.  Glenn.  Yes.  That  is  true.  I  thought  that  when  they  first 
organized  these  cantonments,  when  they  established  what  they  called 
the  depot  brigade 

The  Chairman.  At  each  cantonment  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  At  each  cantonment — the  unquestionable  intention 
was  to  furnish  each  division  its  own  replacements,  and  I  heard  at  one 
time  it  was  the  intention  to  have  these  replacements  sent  forward 
from  these  cantonment  depot  brigades,  either  to  a  divisional  depot 
brigade  or  depot  battalion,  in  France,  so  as  to  maintain  the  State 
spirit  of  pride.  I  hoped  this  was  true,  even  though  I  heard  that  the 
General  Staff  in  Washington  had  said  that  that  was  to  be  avoided. 
If  I  recollect  correctly,  I  neard  that,  or  something  to  that  effect,  that 
recognizing  State  or  local  pride  was  not  believed  to  be  necessary;  but 
that  there  was  very  bitter  disappointment  among  all  of  those  broken 
divisions  there  is  not  the  slightest  question. 

The  Chairamn.  Did  it  not  increase  the  straggling  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  I  can  not  see  how  that  result  could  be  avoided.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  straggling. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  there  ?    Can  you  estimate  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  I  can  only  give  you  reports  that  came  back  to  me 
from  my  officers  that  went  up  with  replacements;  who  stated  that 
strangling  and  confusion  was  enormous.  But  there  was  necessarily 
confusion;  and  then,  you  understand,  sick  men  coming  back  from  the 
front,  through  your  department,  Gen.  Ireland,  and  again  sent  forward 
as  evacufe  from  hospitals,  naturally  wanted  to  get  back  to  their  own 
division  or  regiment,  etc.,  as  the  case  might  be,  but  were  forwarded  to 
others  which  in  the  meantime  had  been  moved  (it  was  frequently 
necessary  to  move  division  practically  without  knowledge),  all  of 
which  resulted  in  more  or  less  confusion  at  the  front  and  as  well  in  the 
back-line  operations.  For  instance,  in  the  burial  of  the  dead  and 
things  of  that  sort.  Those  things  are  necessarily  incident  to  war;  but 
it  seemed  to  me  that,  starting  out  on  a  principle  of  this  sort,  with  the 
idea  fundamentally  correct,  and  in  accordance  with  accepted  ideas 
in  every  other  army,  we  might  have  followed  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  a  sign  of  it  in  this  bill,  is  there  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  recognition  of  the  value  of  local  pride  or  the 
esprit  that  goes  with  the  unit  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  I  did  not  discover  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  here. 

Gen.  Glenn.  But  I  am  satisfied  that,  generally  speaking,  now  the 
sentiment  is  in  favor  of  cultivating  this  local  spirit.  I  flunk  Gen. 
March  himself  speaks  of  that  and  I  have  talked  to  several  other 
officers,  and  there  is  no  question  about  its  being  an  asset.     The 

f»rosecution  of  a  war  is,  in  essence,  the  prosecution  ofany  big  business. 
f  vou  can  tie  men  together  and  get  better  team  work  out  of  them, 
Eull  them  together — and  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what  the 
ig  business  is — you  will  get  better  results,  and  that  is  accentuated 
in  the  Army,  because  there  men  consider  that  they  are  going  up 
against  probable  death,  and  most  men  would  rather  die  in  the  com- 
pany of  their  friends  than  among  people  they  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  organize  the 
Regular  Army,  whatever  its  size,  on  the  locality  basis? 
Gen.  Glenn.  I  very  much  question  that. 
The  Chairman.  The  British  do. 
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Gen.  Glenn.  But  we  do  not  want  to  have  as  big  an  Army  as  the 
English  have  maintained. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  a  big  Army. 

Gen.  Glenn.  I  mean  relativelv.     You  must  take  into  consideration 
that  going  across  England  is  not  even  like  going  across  your  own  ^ 
State — New  York.     It  would  take  longer  to  go  across  your   own  ^ 
State  than  to  cross  England,  and  that  is  a  different  proposition  from 
going  3,000  miles.     With  many  of  our  States,  their  quota  is  not 
enough  to  furnish  even  one  unit 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  is  true,  but  in  the  States  so  small 
you  could  group  them  together.     That  was  done  in  the  divisions. 

Gen.  Glenn.  I  think  that  might  very  well  be  done,  and  certainly 
in  a  State  like  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio  or  Illinois,  where 
the  population  warranted,  I  think  we  might  organize  and  secure  the 
maintenance  of  at  least  regiments  of  the  Regular  Army  from  each 
locality  or  State. 

The  Chairman.  I  recall  the  Thirty-eighth  Infantry,  which  was 
mentioned  by  Gen.  Pershing  as  having  accomplished  something, 
putting  it  in  the  forefront  of  all  regiments  in  this  war  for  achievement 
at  a  certain  battle,  the  American  public  had  not  the  slightest  interest 
in  the  Thirty-eighth  Infantry.  It  has  come  home,  and  not  one  man 
out  of  10,000  knows  it  has  come  home;  it  does  not  belong  to  anybody. 

Gen.  Glenn.  I  only  know  it  as  general  knowledge,  that  it  has  come 
home. 

The  Chairman.  The  Third  Division  has  come  home.  It  was  in  the 
Third  Division. 

Gen.  Glenn.  Well,  we  have  some  Ohio  troops  in  the  First  Division, 
for  instance.  I  do  not  believe  anybody  knows,  except  their  immediate 
friends  that  those  particular  men  are  there. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  First  Division  is  a  division  which  is 
going  to  get  a  special  reception. 

Gen.  Glexx.  Yes;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  am  I,  but  that  is  due  to  other  circumstances. 

Gen.  Glexx.  Here  is  a  provision  in  this  bill  that  I  note  in  reading 
it  over,  that  I  have  said  some  such  provision  is  necessary.  Section  9 
of  the  Kahn-Chamberlain  Act  provides  that  these  men  so  selected 
shall  serve  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps,  and  so  forth.  If 
you  do  have  universal  training,  I  presume  you  would  contemplate 
using  these  men  for  the  Regular  Army  or  for  any  United  States  Army 
purposes. 

The  Ciiairmax.  No;  I  believe  the  purpose  of  that  bill  is  to  train 
citizens,  aside  from  the  Regular  Army,  which  will  be  maintained  on 
a  voluntary  basis. 

Gen.  Glexx.  Well,  is  it  not  the  contemplation  of  this  bill  that 
through  it  the  Regular  Army  will  be  maintained  at  a  strength  suffi- 
cient to  meet  emergencies  o/  an3r  sort  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  don't  know.     I  do  not  know  what  to  read 
into  the  War  Department's  provision  in  that  respect.     I  have   not^ 
faith  in  the  Regular  Army  ever  being  able  to  meet  any  great  emer-  V 
gcncy,  unaided  by  any  otner  force.  ^ 

Gen.  Glexx.  We  can  not  possibly  do  it;  we  can  not  maintain  an 
Army  large  enough  to  meet  any  emergency  that  would  involve  the 
Nation. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  special  to  say  about  section  11. 
I  made  a  note  that  section  11  makes  ample  provision  for  reserves 
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except,  perhaps,  as  to  commissioned  personnel,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  are  going  to  be  short  for  commissioned  personnel  for  a  few  years, 
anyway. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  take  the 
national  defense  act  of  1916  and  amend  it  for  a  peace-time  army 
better  than  you  could  reorganize  the  whole  Army  again  on  any 
basis  that  would  meet  the  approval  of  the  people  of  the  country  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  Well,  it  would  meet  my  approval  better  than  this 
proposed  bill,  because  I  think  we  could  enlist  by  volunteer  enlistment 
all  of  the  men  provided  for  in  that  act,  and  include  in  it  the  necessary 
additional  people,  such  as  the  Tank  Corps  and  so  forth,  that  were 
rendered  necessary  in  this  war,  and  I  personally  think  that  that 
organization,  as  provided  for  at  that  time,  is  far  more  practical  for 
field  service  than  the  present  organization  which  was  for  the  special 
purpose  of  trench  warfare.  It  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained 
why  we  adopted  a  division  of  27,0()0,  which  is  more  than  three  times 
the  size  of  tne  division  of  any  other  army  in  Europe.  The  size  of  a 
division  is  based  upon  a  number  of  considerations.  Among  them 
are  the  capacity  of  the  officer  who  commands  to  maneuver  and  fight 
it  successfully.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  have  such  implicit 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  our  generals  of  divisions  to  maneuver 
and  fight  three  times  the  number  of  officers  and  men  that  a  French, 
English,  or  German  general  of  division  is  assigned  to  command. 
Especially  in  Germany,  where  divisions  have  been  organized  after 
careful  study  of  every  detail  for  the  past  50  years.  There  has  not 
been  a  war  for  50  years  that  the  great  German  General  Staff  has  not 
had  members,  you  understand,  making  a  very  careful  study  and 
criticism  of  everything  that  pertained  to  that  particular  war,  includ- 
ing the  proper  and  safe  size  of  ail  units,  including  the  division. 

There  is  another  thing  about  this  that  is  going  to  be  a  practical 
question  unless  the  American  Army  officer  changes  his  haoits  very 
much.  Under  this  present  bill  you  will  notice  we  have  6  officers  to 
a  company  of  250  men.  That  implies  that  a  man  will  have  to  go 
througli  four  or  five  grades  in  promotion  before  he  becomes  a  captain. 
In  other  words,  it  is  going  to  make  promotion  like  it  was  in  the  old 
Artillery  Corps,  where  we  had  a  captain  and  two  first  lieutenants 
and  one  second  lieutenant.  A  man  was  liable  to  remain  a  lieutenant 
for  30  years.  If  we  are  going  to  have  universal  peace  you  can 
very  readily  see  that  all  grades  up  to  captain  will  be  under  a  handicap 
at  best  by  having  a  fixed  salary,  which  can  not  be  adjusted  like 
laborers  have  their  salaries  adjusted  to  conform  to  economic  changes. 
Even  to-day  it  is  very  difficult  for  our  lieutenants  to  get  along  or 
keep  out  of  debt,  ana  especially  if  they  are  married,  because  their 
pay  is  less  for  24  hours7  work  a  day,  which  they  must  put  in  if  neces- 
sary than  that  of  a  brick  mason. 

The  Chairman.  For  eight  hours'  work. 

Gen.  Glenn.  For  eight  hours'  work.     And  I  think  you  gentlemen 
"e  pretty  familiar  witn  the  agitations  that  are  going  on  for  promotion 

1  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  of  them. 

Gen.  Glenn.  I  know  that  has  been  the  bane  of  my  existence  for  a 
good  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  observations  you  care  to  make 
of  a  general  character  ? 

Gen.  Glenn.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MAT.  GEN.  M.  W.  IRELAND,  SURGEOBT  GEN- 
ERAL, UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  General,  that  on  a  former  occasion,  you 
told  the  committee  your  assignment  during  the  war. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes;  I  think  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  What  comments  have  you  to  make  on  the  bill, 
especially  as  it  affects  the  Medical  Corps  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Before  I  go  into  that,  may  I  make  a  little  state- 
ment? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  certainly. 

Gen.  Ireland.  When  I  am  asked  to  make  a  statement  which  may 
be  in  opposition  to  the  plan  of  the  War  Department  I  am  always 
embarrassed  to  a  certain  extent  and  in  that  state  of  mind  I  sought  an 
interview,  when  I  was  invited  here,  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  I 
received  instructions  from  him  that  I  was  to  speak  fully  in  every  respect 
as  to  what  I  thought  of  this  bill  as  it  affected  the  Medical  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  that  is  the  case. 

Gen.  Ireland.  As  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  bill  can  be  formu- 
lated that  will  be  satisfactory. 

*  The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  that  that  is  the  case  and  we  wish 
that  was  the  case  with  all  the  witnesses  that  come  before  us. 

Gen.  Ireland.  This  interview  was  of  my  seeking  and  I  was  per- 
fectly sure  of  the  answer  before  I  wrent  to  the  Secretary's  office. 

The  bill  to  reorganize  the  Army  is  defective,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  Medical  Department,  in  many  respects.  It  does  not  provide  for 
a  surgeon  general  as  chief  of  the  Medical  Department.  It  limits  the 
selection  of  the  Surgeon  General  to  the  next  lower  grade,  only  two 
officers.  It  fails  to  enumerate  in  the  Medical  Department  all  of  its 
activities,  in  that  it  does  not  mention  the  Medical  Department  enlisted 
personnel.  It  probably  repeals  the  law  governing  admission  into 
the  Medical  Corps,  which  has  been  in  operation  since  1834  and  has 
protected  the  Medical  Department  in  securing  its  members  from 
outside  influences  and  from  charges  of  favoritism ;  it  recognizes  indi- 
rectly an  allowance  of  medical  officers  equal  to  0.7  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Army,  distributed  in  different  grades  as 
now  authorized  by  law,  but  it  fails  to  put  this  allowance  on  a  per- 
centage basis.  It  recognizes  a  Medical  Department  enlisted  force 
in  the  grades  as  now  authorized  by  law  equivalent  to  5  per  cent  of 
the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Army,  but  it  tails  to  place  tnat  part  of 
the  Medical  Department  on  a  percentage  basis.  It  revokes  the 
present  excellent  promotion  law  of  the  Medical  Department,  after 
examination  in  the  lowest  grades,  and  substitutes  therefor  a  process 
of  promotion  by  selection,  which  is  always  attractive  in  theorv,  out 
which  I  am  sure  would  prove  disastrous  to  the  morale  of  the  Medical 
Department.  It  seeks  to  continue  the  present  management  of  the 
supply  departments  which,  so  far  as  the  Medical  Department  is 
involved,  is  wrong  in  principle,  slow  and  almost  impossible  to  operate, 
dreadfully  expensive  in  overhead,  and  inefficient 

That  is  the  first  statement  that  I  wanted  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
bill.  * 

The  Chairman.  That  covers  section  10,  does  it  not? 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  did  not  mark  the  sections. 
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The  Chairman.  I  was  about  to  observe  that  aside  from  what  you 
have  said,  section  10  is,  perhaps,  all  right? 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  tnink  the  bill  should  provide  for  a  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, who  is  the  chief  of  the  corps,  and  should  be  appointed  from  the 
members  of  the  Medical  Corps  not  below  the  grade  of  colonel.  I 
think  the  organization  of  the  Medical  Department  should  include  the 
Medical  Department  enlisted  personnel  as  it  is  now  included  in  the 
law.  I  sincerely  trust  the  law  governing  admission  to  the  Medical 
Department  will  be  continued  as  it  is  now. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Under  the  act  of  1916? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Under  the  act  of  1916,  which  has  been  repeated, 
Senator,  practically  as  it  was  first  enacted  in  1834,  and  it  provides 
that  no  officer  shall  be  appointed  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army 
until  he  shall  have  been  examined  and  approved  by  a  board  of  at 
least  three  medical  officers  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  That 
settles  it  forever  that  there  is  just  one  way  to  get  into  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  whenever  influence  is  brought  to  bring 
this  man  or  that  man  into  the  Medical  Corps  the  answer  is  a  simple 
one;  that  if  he  makes  good  before  the  duly  appointed  board  we  will 
be  very  glad  to  have  him,  and  if  he  does  not  make  good  before  that 
board  it  is  impossible  to  appoint  him. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  does  this  bill  repeal  that? 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  say  it  probably  repeals  that. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Not  by  affirmative  legislation  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to  know  whether  it  does, 
but  on  page  27: 

No  appointment  shall  be  made  until  the  appointee  shall  have  been  pronounced 
by  a  board  of  not  less  than  three  officers,  appointed  by  the  President,  to  be  physi- 
cally, morally,  and  professionally  fit  for  such  appointment. 

That  provides  for  a  board,  but  does  not  designate  what  kind  of  a 
board. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  a  board  of  Infantrv  and  Cavalry 
officers  might  be  called  upon  to  pass  upon  a  medical  officer  ? 

Gen.  Irelanp.  Yes.  It  is  a  simple  thing,  but  it  has  been  such  a 
tower  of  strength  to  us  for  many  years  that  I  sincerely  trust  it  may 
be  retained. 

The  Chairman.  While  it  may  continue  to  work  the  way  it  is 
working  now,  nevertheless,  it  may  not  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  leaves  the  door  open  to  a  nonprofessional  board 
passing  on  the  qualifications  of  a  professional  man? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes;  and  I  presume  this  paragraph  applies  to  other 
plans  for  admission  to  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  bill  submitted  to  you  before  it  was  sent 
to  Congress  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  asked,  I  assume,  by  the  General  Staff, 
to  submit  your  estimate  of  the  required  personnel,  commissioned  and 
enlisted,  for  the  Medical  Corps  in  an  army  of  this  proposed  size  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  in  this  way,  that  I  was  notified  that  a  bill  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  Army  was  under  consideration  and  directed 
to  appoint  a  representative.  I  appointed  the  representative  who  is 
on  tne  General  Staff,  a  medical  officer,  and  he  lyid  some  hearings 
down  there;  but  his  hearings,  he  told  me  yesterday,  were  very  short 
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and  were  not  conclusive.  He  had  an  opportunity  to  let  them  know 
the  number  of  medical  officers  we  wanted;  in  fact,  we  want  prac- 
tically the  organization  we  have  now.  It  is  a  very  simple  thing  to 
state  the  needs  of  the  Medical  Department. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  complicated  about  it,  is  there  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Nothing  complicated  about  it.  A 

The  Chairman.  You  have  7  officers  to  1,000  enlisted  men? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes;  they  acknowledge  that  and  give  them  to  us 
in  numbers,  which* I  think  is  a  great  mistake,  because  every  time  the 
strength  of  the  Army  is  to  be  changed,  there  is  always  a  long  argu- 
ment to  find  out  the  number  we  shall  have  in  the  different  grades. 
The  bill  admits  that  the  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent  is  correct,  and  the 
distribution  in  the  different  grades  is  correct.  They  have  given  that 
to  us,  but  not  on  a  percentage  basis. 

Now,  to  show  you  that  that  is  not  an  excessive  number,  the  Navy 
have  the  percentage  basis,  and  they  have  0.165  of  per  cent  allowed  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy,  but  in  allowing  for  their  per- 
centage, they  count  the  officers  and  enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy  as 
well  as  the  officers  and  enlisted  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  all 
general  prisoners.  In  other  words,  their  percentage  Is  based  on  the 
people  they  are  required  to  treat,  and  the  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent 
allowed  to  the  Medical  Corps  is  based  on  the  enlisted  strength  of  the 
Army  as  authorized  from  time  to  time. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Their  system  would  be  better  for  you. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Well,  it  is  a  more  liberal  allowance. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  officer  you  speak  of  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  General  Staff  the  fact  that  this 
bill  in  effect  abolishes  the  surgeon  general  as  head  of  the  Medical 
Corps  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  that  discussed  at  all  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chief  of  Staff  has  described  how  it  was 
drawn,  and  finally  it  was  whipped  into  shape  by  a  committee .  of 
rather  high  rank,  because  with  the  National  Defense  Act  staring 
them  in  the  face  and  providing  specifically  for  a  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army,  I  can  not  understand  how  they  drafted  this  section  10 
and  left  that  out  unless  they  intended  that  there  should  be  no  surgeon 
general. 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  have  no  information  about  that.  I  do  not 'be- 
lieve that  they  intend  that  the  Medical  Department  shall  be  turned 
loose  on  the  Army  without  a  chief.  I  think  they  intend  that  there 
should  be  a  chief  of  the  Medical  Department. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  intend  that  there  should  be  a  chief  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  thing 
which  seems  to  me  to  reflect  a  very  curious  intention  or  lack  of 
intention.     This  section  10  starts  out  this  way: 

The  Medical  Department  shall  consist  of  the  Medical  Corps,  the  Dental  Corps,  the  1 
Veterinary  Corps,  and  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.    The  Medical  Corps  shall  consist  of  one 
major  general 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  further  down: 

The  Dental  Corps  shall  consist  of  19  colonels. 
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Then: 

The  Veterinary  Corps  shall  consist  of  five  colonels. 

And  so  forth  and  so  on.  From  the  reading  of  this  section  it  would 
seem  that  the  major  general  in  command  01  the  Medical  Corps  has 
no  jurisdiction  over  tne  Dental  Corps,  the  Veterinary  Corps  or  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  should  say  he  had  none. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  major  general  of  the  Medical 
Corps  is  not  in  command  of  the  Medical  Corps,  which  embraces  all 
four  corps  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  That  is  the  way  I  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  astounding  state  of  affairs. 

Senator  Chamberlain:  It  looks  more  Tike  a  hastily  drawn  bill  than 
a  designedly  drawn  bill  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  other  hand,  the  national  defense  act  is 
very  simple.  I  will  put  the  language  of  the  national  defense  act 
into  the  record  at  this  point: 

Sec.  10.  The  Medical  Department. — The  Medical  Department  shall  consist  of  one 
surgeon  general,  with  the  rank  of  major  general  during  the  active  service  of  the 
present  incumbent  of  that  office,  and  thereafter  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general, 
who  shall  be  chief  of  said  department,  a  Medical  Corps,  a  Medical  Reserve  Corps 
within  the  limit  of  time  fixed  by  this  act,  a  Dental  Corps,  a  Veterinary  Corps,  and 
enlisted  force,  the  Nurse  Corps,  and  the  contract  surgeons,  as  now  authorized  r>y  law, 
the  commissioned  officers  of  which  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Under  that  the  surgeon  general  is  chief  of  each  corps  of  the 
department;  each  corps  is  under  his  command.  That  language  is 
abandoned  in  the  bill  now  before  us  and  there  must  be  some  purpose 
in  substituting  this  language.  It  can  not  be  merely  an  oversight. 
It  is  plain  what  it  does;  it  splits  the  Medical  Department  into  four 
independent  branches. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  how  has  your  Medical  Corps  worked 
under  your  present  organization  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Splendidly. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  All  through  the  war? 

Gen.  Ireland.  All  through  the  war;  yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Have  you  not  been  able  to  render  more 
effective  service  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes;  more  effective  service  than  ever  before,  I  am 
sure.  No  soldier  was  ever  cared  for  as  well  as  the  American  soldier 
has  been  cared  for  during  this  war. 

•The  Chairman.  Another  thing.  The  law  now  provides  that  the 
surgeon  general  may  be  appointed  from  amongst  the  officers  of  the 
Medical  Corps  holding  fiela  rank. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Above  the  rank  of  major. 

The  Chairman.  He  could  be  chosen  from  the  lieutenant  colonels, 
the  colonels,  and  brigadier  generals  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  serve  four  years  and  hold  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  while  serving. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  this  provides  that  "the  general  officers 
herein  provided  for,"  that  is,  in  the  Medical  Department,  " shall  be 
appointed  from  officers  of  the  next  lower  grade  in  the  Medical  Corps, " 
which  robs  the  President  of  his  opportunity  to  appoint  a  colonel  for 
four  years  and  confines  his  choice  to  two  brigadier  generals  ? 
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Gen.  Ireland.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  promotion 
by  selection  in  the  Medical  Corps,  is  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Practically,  yes;  he  has  only  two  to  select  from. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  it  is  contrary  to  the  principle  involved  in 
the  bill  of  promotion  by  selection,  General.     I  can  not  understand  m 
how  this  section  was  drafted  by  the  committee  of  the  General  Staff  ™ 
unless  they  intended  it  that  way.     Of  course  I  am  not  a  mind  reader, 
and  I  do  not  suppose  you  are. 

Gen.  Ireland.  No;  I  am  not.  I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  keep  the  allowance  of  medical  officers  and  of  the  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Medical  Department  on  a  percentage  basis.  It  takes 
away  all  argument  as  to  how  many  we  shall  have  this  year  or  next 
year  or  at  any  other  time,  and  if  at  any  time  in  the  future  it  proves 
to  be  inadequate  we  can  come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  a  slightly 
larger  allowance.  I  think  the  allowance  that  is  given  now  by  law 
and  in  the  different  grades  which  are  recognized  in  this  bill  by  numbers 
is  perfectly  fair. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  enough  for  war  time  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  No,  sir;  that  is  for  a  peace  organization.  In  our 
war  organization  we  have  to  have  a  great  many  more.  We  must 
have  8%  to  9  per  cent  Hospital  Corps  in  a  time  of  war,  and  it  takes 
10,000  medical  officers  for  a  million  men. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  then  it  keeps  them  pretty  busy  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Fairly  busy. 

One  of  the  greatest  omissions  in  this  bill  is  the  repealing  of  the 
examination  law  for  the  Medical  Department,  which  I  think  Gen. 
Glenn,  if  he  has  looked  it  over,  will  admit  is  a  real  elimination  law. 
If  it  is  applied  as  it  is  written,  it  is  a  law  that  no  one  except  the 
examining  board  and  the  board  of  review  has  anything  to  do  with 
except  to  execute  it.  It  was  drawn  for  that  purpose.  An  officer  is 
ordered  up  for  examination,  and  if  he  is  found  disqualified  profes- 
sionally, if  he  is  a  first  lieutenant  or  a  captain,  he  is  discharged  from 
the  service  with  one  year's  pay,  and  in  the  execution  of  the  law  it 
was  intended  that  the  *War  Department  should  be  the  executive 
entirely;  that  their  action  should  be  ministerial.0  That  question  has 
been  up  on  several  occasions,  and  at  one  time  they  asked  the  Attorney 
General  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the  War  Department  could 
set  aside  the  findings  of  an  examining  board  and  a  board  of  review. 
He  gave  his  opinion  in  the  affirmative,  but  I  think  they  believe  in  the 
War  Department  that  the  law  is  self -executing.  Even  as  great  a 
lawyer  as  Mr.  Dickinson,  who  was  Secretary  of  War,  believed  it  was 
self-executing,  and  he  signed  an  indorsement  to  discharge  an  officer 
from  his  section  of  the  country.  He  said  that  would  cause  him  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  when  he  went  back  home.  Of  course  that  is 
just  figuratively  speaking,  but  the  law  had  been  laid  before  him,  and 
he  believed  it  was  a  self-executing  law. 

Under  this  law  we  have  eliminated  a  great  many  men.     I  think  the 
Medical  Department  has  eliminated  a  greater  number  of  men  than  g 
any  other  organization  in  the  Army.     The  law  was  passed  in  1908,  1 
and  in  a  very  short  time  we  eliminated  27  men,  and  they  were  not  all 
in  the  lower  grades,  either. 

The  Chairman.  That  illustrates  the  possibilities  of  elimination,  as 
discussed  by  Gen.  Glenn,  but  the  Medical  Corps  in  that  respect  was 
practically  self-governing,  was  it  not  'i 
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Gen.  Ireland.  The  Secretary  of  War  convenes  the  board,  and 
there  has  never  been  an  exception  made  to  the  finding  of  one  of  our 
boards  since  1908. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  prefer  that  to  promotion  by  selection  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Oh,  yes.  I  think  promotion  by  selection  in  the 
Army  would  be  disastrous.     I  agree  with  Gen.  Glenn  in  every  respect. 

May  I  tell  you  what  occurred  in  my  office  this  morning  at  the  noon 
meeting  of  officers  ?  After  business  had  been  transacted,  I  told  a 
dozen  officers  who  were  there — there  were  12  of  them^— that  I  was 
coming  before  this  committee,  and  I  would  probably  be  asked  if  I 
approved  of  promotion  by  selection  or  promotion  by  seniority,  with 
elimination,  and  every  one  of  them,  without  an  exception,  and  with- 
out any  discussion  and  without  knowing  what  I  thought,  voted  for 
seniority  with  elimination. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Under  your  present  system  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Under  the  present  system. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Medical  Department, 
under  that  law  passed  in  1908,  has  been  rather  more  fortunate  than 
the  other  branches  of  the  Army  in  this  matter  of  the  promotion  of 
officers. 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  think  so. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  operate  any  law  in  time  of  war,  because 
we  have  not  time  to  go  into  the  extensive  examination  of  officers 
in  time  of  war,  and  there  would  be  the  same  trouble  with  promotion 
by  selection.  Officers  are  busy  with  other  things,  and  officers  would 
be  promoted  who  would  not  be  promoted  in  time  of  peace,  and  I  am 
sure  that  has  occurred  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army  during  this 
war.  That  is  one  of  the  obligations  that  we  have  before  us  in  the 
next  few  years,  to  in  some  way  eliminate  the  men  who  have  been 
passed  on  from  one  rank  to  another,  one  grade  to  another,  during 
this  war. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  do  not  deserve  it  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  And  who  do  not  deserve  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  control  have  you  over  the  procure- 
ment of  supplies  in  the  Medical  Corps,  and  what  control  did  you  have 
before,  during,  and  since  the  war  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  The  history  of  the  supply  department  in  the  Medical 
Department  for  the  last  20  years  is  a  very  pretty  one. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Is  what  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Is  a  very  pretty  history.  We  went  into  the  Span- 
ish-American War  utterly  unprepared,  as  all  other  departments  were, 
but  we  took  to  heart  very  seriously  the  findings  of  the  Dodge  Com- 
mission; and  when  Gen.  O'Reilly  came  to  Washington  as  Surgeon 
General  in  1902,  he  found  a  very  small  collection  oi  field  supplies  in 
the  basement  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  which  had  been  started 
there  the  year  before  by  Col.  Hoff.  Gen.  O'Reilly's  administration 
took  up  the  question  of  accumulating  field  supplies  in  a  very  ener- 
getic way.  They  developed  the  market  for  the  purchase  of  medical 
fe  supplies,  and  all  the  money  we  could  save  from  the  appropriations 
™  given  to  us  from  year  to  year  was  put  in  field  supplies.  At  one  time 
I  accompanied  Gen.  O'Reilly  before  this  committee  and  asked  for 
$200,000  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  field  supplies;  and  it  was 
given.  So  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  had  the  field  supplies 
purchased  and  stored  and  in  units  to  supply  approximately  a  half 
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million  men.  Other  departments  of  the  Government  were  doing  the 
same  thing,  but  I  do  not  think  on  the  extensive  scale  that  the  Medical 
Department  had  done  it. 

So  that  when  this  war  broke  out  we  were  prepared  at  once  to  send 
to  France  a  great  supply  of  medicines,  dressings,  and  field  supplies  of 
every  description,  and  it  was  this  preparation  that  took  us  through  m 
this  whole  campaign.  W 

Now,  during  all  this  time  we  had  the  absolute  control  of  all  our  ' 
supplies ;  but  when  the  war  began  all  of  the  departments  got  in  a  fever-  I 
ish  haste  to  prepare  for  the  emergency  before  them,  and  there  is  no 
question  but  that  a  great  many  departments  were  buying  the  same 
articles — they  were  buying  shovels,  and  hoes,  and  rakes,  and  lawn 
mowers,  and  all  such  things  as  that,  and  leather,  and  it  was  found 
that  when  we  got  into  the  big  war  that  all  of  the  big  departments 
were  competing  against  each  other. 

Now,  the  same  thing  has  resulted  in  the  matter  of  the  shipment  of 
supplies.  Every  department  was  anxious  to  get  its  supplies,  and 
under  the  old  system  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  turn  over  to  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  the  requests,  and  they  would  ship  them,  and 
they  would  oe  put  on  the  transports  by  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment. Now,  this  resulted  in  tremendous  congestion.  No  doubt 
these  activities  needed  coordination  and  supervision;  there  is  no 
doubt  it  was  wrong  that  the  different  departments  should  be  buying 
the  same  thing  and  going  into  the  market  and  competing  against 
each  other.  There  is  no  doubt  either  that  the  shipment  of  supplies 
and  allotments  going  to  France  should  be  supervised  and  controlled 
by  some  Government  body;  that  was  all  right;  but  in  the  evolution 
of  this  scheme  they  have  taken  the  control  of  the  supplies  practically 
away  from  the  different  departments  and  put  in  the  department  of 
the  P.,  S.  &  T.  Division — that  is,  the  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  Division,  which  is  a  General  Staff  proposition  and  practi- 
cally under  their  control.  They  are  doing  all  of  the  detail  work  of 
the  purchase  and  the  distribution  and  the  storage  of  our  supplies 

Now,  in  the  detail  of  officers  to  this  work,  line  officers,  they  are 
detailing  men  who  have  no  conception  of  the  purchase  of  medical 
supplies,  and  who  have  no  idea  of  their  uses,  et  cetera,  and  I  must 
detail  officers  over  there  to  supervise  this  work,  which  at  once  results 
in  an  overhead  of  100  per  cent.  The  present  way  of  securing  sup- 
plies is  a  very  roundabout  way.  There  are  tremendous  delays,  and 
the  overhead  is  tremendous,  and  it  is  thoroughly,  I  think,  inefficient. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Why  could  you  not  make  requisitions  on  the 
Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Why,  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division 
control  the  depots.  We  do  make  requisitions  on  the  Purchase, 
Storage  and  Traffic  Division. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  I  mean  is  hardly  a  requisition.  Why 
could  you  not  furnish  them  with  your  requirements,  and  have  them 
go  ahead  and  purchase  them? 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  am  furnishing  them  with  our  requirements,  but^ 
it  is  a  good  deal  like  saying,  "Why  should  I  not  be  appointed  to  go™ 
go  out  and  purchase  a  piece  of  ordnance  Vy     I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  where  the  difficulty  comes  in,  is  it? 
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Gen.  Ireland.  Yes;  and  I  have  to  have  trained  men  over  in  the 
P.  S.  &  T.  to  direct  this  work.  I  think  the  present  plan  is  inefficient 
and  tremendously  expensive.  Now,  I  thinlc  that  the  splendid  offi- 
cers who  are  trying  to  work  with  this  organization,  the  Purchase, 
Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  will  come  around  to  the  same  way 
as  we  were  working  in  France,  and  these  things  will  be  ironed  out  as 
time  goes  along,  and  the  control  and  distribution  of  medical  supplies 
will  eventually  go  back  to  the  chiefs  of  departments. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  General,  I  am  afraid  that  you  are 
somewhat  optimistic.  My  experience  of  several  years  has  been  that 
wherever  a  board  or  a  man  gets  jurisdiction  of  a  thing  he  never 
loosens,  unless  he  is  shaken  loose  by  the  action  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  tendency  in  that  direction  now,  General  I 
•  Gen.  Ireland.  I  think  there  is;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  it  from  Gen.  Burr's  testimony  that  there 
was. 

Gen.  Ireland.  They  turned  back  to  me  the  very  important 
requirement  section,  and  I  applied  for  the  purchase  section.  That 
has  not  been  finally  decided  upon,  but  I  think  it  is  going  to  come  back 
before  long,  and  I  think  that  the  control  of  our  depots  will  be  given 
back  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  your  storage  depots? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  our  storage  depots,  but  that  does  not  mean  in 
any  way  that  the  Medical  Department  must  have  a  depot  by  itself. 
In  the  great  storage  plant  they  have  at  New  York,  for  instance,  it 
means  that  they  will  set  aside  for  the  Medical  Department  so  much 
space  and  say  to  us,  "That  is  for  your  storerooms/'  That  is  all  we 
ask. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  to  allot  space  for  you. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  just  to  allot  the  space  for  us.  That  is  the 
plan  that  we  worked  in  France,  and  it  was  very  effective  indeed. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  did  you — departing  from  that  for  a 
moment — did  you  have  any  trouble  in  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the 
different  corps  iti  your  department? 

Gen.  Ireland.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  insistence 
upon  members  of  the  committee  that  there  should  be  some  change 
in  the  Nurse  Corps  in  the  matter  of  giving  them  rank 

Gen.  Ireland  (interrupting).  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  wish  you  would  discuss  that  a  little.  1 
do  not  know  what  your  views  are,  but  I  wish  you  would  discuss  it  to 
some  extent. 

Gen.  Ireland.  My  sympathies  are  entirely  with  the  members  of 
the  Nurse  Corps.  I  might  say  that  I  am  probably  the  original  advo- 
cate of  the  Nurse  Corps  in  the  Aimy.  I  went  down  to  the  beach  at 
Siboney,  and  I  askeu  the  nurses  who  were  on  the  Red  Cross  ship 
Texas  to  come  ashore  and  help  u:i,  which  was  a  very  radical  depar- 
ture  

Senator  Chamberlain.  Where  was  this  you  did  that? 

Gen.  Ireland.  At  Siboney,  Cuba,  and  it  was  a  verv  radical  de- 
parture, and  never  happened  in  the  Army  before.  I  have  been  in 
sympathy  with  them  during  all  these  years  of  their  formative  period, 
and  i  think  I  have  been  instrumental  in  assisting  them  in  many  ways. 
I  hate  to  be  in  opposition  to  or  opposing  anything  these  splendid 
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women  want,  but  I  think  their  idea  of  securing  rank  to  better  their 
position  would  be  altogether  wrong — altogether  wrong. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Insisting  upon  rank,  do  you  mean? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  have  had  complaints  from  nurses  with 
whom  and  with  whose  antecedents  I  was  weD  acquainted,  where 
there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  commissioned  personnel  of 
the  Army  to  treat  them  as  enlisted  men  rather  than  as  nurses- 

Gen.  Ireland.  But  I  have  never  seen  any  disposition  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  The  complaint  has  been  that  the  enlisted  men  of 
the  Medical  Department  declined  to  obey  the  nurses'  orders 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  complaint  of  that  kind, 
but  that  finally  comes  down  to  the  question  of  adaptability.  I  think 
that  one  of  the  nurses  in  a  ward  with  a  certain  amount  of  tact  will  get 
generally  what  she  wants.  I  personally  have  never  seen  any  trouble 
in  the  nurses  getting  along  with  the  enlisted  men. 

$enator  Chamberlain.  In  case  a  nurse,  say,  a  head  nurse,  in  one 
of  these  institutions  asks  an  enlisted  man  to  do  a  certain  thing,  she 
has  no  power  to  compel  it  to  be  done  by  him,  has  she  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  There  is  a  regulation  issued  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, which  has  just  been  placed  in  my  hands.  It  is  dated  May  13. 
1919,  and  it  was  issued  at  my  request,  and  is  taken  word  for  word 
from  the  regulations  gove  ning  the  English  nurses.  It  is  paragraph 
1421  i  of  the  Army  Regulations. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  read  it  into  the  record  1 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  shall  be  pleaded  to  do  so. 

1421J.  (Added  by  C.  A.  R.  No.  58.)  Ab  regards  medical  and  sanitary  matters  and 
work  in  connection  with  the  sick,  members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  and  Army  None 
Corps  Reserve  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  authority  in  and  about  military  hospitals 
next  after  the  officers  of  the  Medical  Department,  and  are  at  all  times  to  be  obeved 
accordingly  and  to  receive  the  respect  due  to  their  position.  (C.  A.  R.  No.  88t  May 
13,  1&190 

That  is  word  for  word  the  English  regulation. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  date  of  that  order  there,  Gene-al? 

Gen.  Ireland.  *  May  13,  1919.  That  order  has  been  practically  in 
force  since  1917.  There  is  just  a  word  or  two  changed  to  give  it 
complete  authority.  That  was  brought  to  my  attention,  and  I 
asked  that  this  order  be  issued,  which  is  word  for  word  as  issued 
here,  and  it  was  done  very  promptly.  I  asked  to  have  the  nuises 
graded  in  the  regulations  right  after  the  second  lieutenants.  At 
the  present  time  the  aviator  and  the  cadet  is  between  the  second 
lieutenant  and  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  The  Chief  of  Staff  was 
sympathetic  with  this  proposition,  but  in  referring  the  matter  to 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  he  told  me  that  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  gave  the  opinion  that  the  aviator  was  on  the  status  of  an 
officer,  and  therefore  he  could  not  comply  with  the  request  at  this 
time. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Was  it  practically  enforced  during  the 
war  time? 

Gen.  Ireland.  This  regulation  i 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Or  the  substance 'of  it. 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Have  you  had  any  complaint  from  the 
head  nurses  in  the  different  hospitals 

Gen.  Ireland.  In  France  ? 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Gen.  Lrbland.  Senator,  I  had  no  complaint  in  Franc©  whatever. 
The  work  in  France  was  perfectly  splendid  and  these  little  things  did 
not  come  up  over  there.  I  have  heard  of  the  disrespect  paid  to  the 
nurses  and  all  these  things  only  since  my  return.  I  may  say  that 
the  present  Superintendent  of  the  Nurse  Corps,  Miss  Stimson,  was 
the  chief  nurse  in  France.  She  is  in  my  office,  and  after  her  return 
I  asked  her  what  foundation  there  was  for  so  many  of  these  reports, 
and  she  said  there  was  none  whatever.  She  said  that  she  did  not 
believe  them  at  all;  and  I  think  she  is  making  a  statement  in  the 
Nurses'  Journal  this  month  refuting  a  great  many  of  these  stories. 

Senator  Chamnerlain.  Well,  I  will  say  that  I  have  heard  of  it 
not  generally,  and  I  have  only  heard  of  it  from  a  few. 

'Gen.  Ireland.  You  must  remember  that  a  great  many  things 
occurred  as  an  incident  to  the  war.  I  have  seen  at  the  front  nurses 
huddled  together  in  a  building,  who  had  arrived  there  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  they  Were  not  having  the  com- 
forts that  they  expected,  or  that  we  expected  them  to  have.  But 
that  was  the  condition  in  war.  The  nurses  were  not  complaining  of 
the  conditions  they  were  living  under,  but  they  were  just  as  proud 
as  they  could  be  to  be  there.  In  the  transportation  of  the  nurses  in 
France  I  have  heard  of  complaints;  that  they  were  compelled  to  go 
in  box  cars;  and  maybe  it  was  true,  when  they  were  needed  in  a 
hurry,  and  they  were  needed  in  a  hurry  when  drives  were  on.  It 
Would  not  surprise  me  at  all  if  it  was  true,  but  I  dare  say  that  the 
complaint  did  not  come  from  the  nurses  who  were  transported  in 
the  dox  cars,  because  the  nurses  were  glad  to  be  there  and  were 
glad  to  get  any  transportation  as  a  method  of  reaching  their  work. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation like  that,  any  discrimination  was  made  against  the  nurses 
and  in  favor  of  the  officers  I 

Gen.  Ireland.  No;  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  about  on  the  transports  ?  I  have  heard 
something  of  complaints  in  regard  to  that. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Well,  under  the  regulations,  a  member  of  the  Army 
Norse  Corps  is  entitled  to  first-class  transportation  on  a  transport. 
Right  there  I  believe  there  may  have  been  some  cause  for  complaint. 
As  we  all  know,  a  great  deal  of  to-do  was  made  because  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  officers  were  transported  m  the  hold  of  the  ship,  when 
they  were  sent  home.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  like  that  occurring 
with  the  nurses.  I  do  not  know  that  that  charge  has  been  made, 
but  it  would  not  surprise  me  at  all  if  they  were  not  given  first-class 
transportation,  but  it  was  a  question  of  the  nurses  remaining  an 

lennite  time  in  France  or  accepting  the  accommodations  which 
at  hand. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  nurses  usually  accepted  it  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  And  the  nurses  usually  accepted  it;  and  in  the 
Lost  splendid  spirit. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  allotment  of  space  in  the  first-class 

wmmodations,  in  the  matter  of  transportation,  the  nurses  would 
4  ome  after  the  second  lieutenants,  would  they  not  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes;  she  would  come  after  the  second  lieutenant  in 
i  &  allotment  of  space,  but  she  is  entitled  to  first-class  transportation 
i     der  the  regulations. 
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The  Chairman.  Senator  Jones  introduced  a  bill  on  June  16,  1919, 
extending  relative  rank,  so  called,  to  members  of  the  Army. Nurse 
Corps,  giving  to  the  superintendents  the  rank  of  major;  the  assistant 
superintendents,  directors,  and  assistant  directors  the  relative  rank 
of  captain;  the  chief  nurses  the  relative  rank  of  first  lieutenants; 
and  nurses  the  relative  rank  of  second  lieutenant.  I  submitted  that  - 
bill  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  an  opinion.  I  will  ask  that  the  billfl 
be  printed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  bill  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows :) 

A  BILL  To  grant  rank  to  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  shall  have  relative 
rank  as  follows:  The- superintendent  shall  have  the  relative  rank  of  major;  the  assistant 
superintendents,  directors,  and  assistant  directors  the  relative  rank  of  captain;  : 
chief  nurses  the  relative  rank  of  first  lieutenant;  and  nurses  the  relative  rank  ot  second 
lieutenant;  and  as  regards  medical  and  sanitary  matters  and  all  other  work  within  the 
line  of  their  professional  duties  shall  have  sCtxi  shall  be  regarded  as  having  authority 
in  and  about  military  hospitals  next  after  the  medical  officers  of  the  Army,  and  shall 
wear  the  insignia  of  the  rank  in  the  Army. to  which  their  rank  corresponds. 

The  Chairman.  As  stated,  I  submitted*  that  bill  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  for  an  opinion,  and  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  have  this 
letter,  sent  to  me  in  reply  to  my  inquiry,  printed  in  the  record.  I  will 
read  it  now. 

August  28,  1919. 

In  replv  to  your  memorandum  of  August  20,  1919,  in  which  you  request  to  be  fur* 
nished  with  the  views  of  the  War  Department  relative  to  the  bill  (S.  1737)  "To  grant 
rank  to  the  Army  Nurse  Corps, .and  for  other,  purposes,"  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the 
War  Department  is  opposed  to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill. 

The  bestowal  of  the  relative  rank  upon  Army  nurses  as  provided  for  in  the  bill, 
while  not  actually  providing  them  with  commissions,  would  in  effect  result  in  placing 
a  considerable  number  of  Army  nurses  above  a  large  number  of  Army  officers,  includ- 
ing medical  officer^  under  whom  tjiey  are  serving  in  hospitals.  Under  regulations 
issued  by  the  War  Department,  members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  have  been  given 
rank  above  all  enlisted  men  in  the  Army,  and  as  regards  medical  and  saniatry  matters 
and  work  in  connection  with  the  sick  have  authority  in  and  about  military  hospitals 
next  after  the  officers  of  the  Medical  Department,  and  are  at  all  times  to  be  obeyed 
accordingly  and  to  receive  the  respect  due  to  their  position. 

The  enactment  of  the  proposed  lepinlation  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  serve  any 
useful  purpose. 

Respectfully, 

Newton  D.  Baker, 

Secretary  of  War 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Does  that  opinion  coincide  with  yours  %  - 

Gen.  Ireland.  Substantially,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  custom  in  the  Canadian  and 
Australian  Armies  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  They  hare  a  rank  in  the  Canadian  Army,  but  as 
to  the  Australian  Army  I  am  not  certain. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  they  have  a  rank  in  the  Australian 
Army,  too. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes;  a  relative  rank,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
Australian. 

The  Chairman.  Htm  does  it  work  ?  ^ 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  have  never  been  in  contact  with  the  CanadiajQ 
service.     I  understand  that  they  run  very  good  hospitals;  that  they 
had  very  good  hospitals.     One  of  the  centers  in  France — the  British 
centers — where  we  had  a  hospital — you  know  we  sent  six  hospitals* 
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over  there  to  the  British — there  was  a  Canadian  hospital  next  to 
one  of  ours,  and  they  said  that  they  ran  a  very  good  hospital. 

The  Chairman,  iou  never  conversed  with  the  Canadian  and 
Australian  officers  about  this,  did  you,  General  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  that  some  of  the  nurses  think  it  very 
important  that  they  be  permitted  in  some  way  to  wear  an  insignia — 
something  more  than  a  mere  "U.  S." — denoting  a  rank  which  the 
enlisted  men  would  recognize  as  representing  authority;  and  therefore 
they  request  for  relative  rank  something  official,  something  more 
than  the  mere  publication  of  a  regulation  such  as  the  one  that  you 
have. 

Their  contention  is  that  while  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
enlisted  men  patients  or  orderlies  were  a  decent  Tot,  and  had  due 
respect  for  the  nurses,  occasionally  a  roughneck  comes  in,  who, 
instructed  to  do  something  by  the  nurse,  says,  "  Oh,  you  don't  amount 
to  anything;  you  are  no  Detter  than  I  am." 

Gen.  Ireland.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  conferring  of  the 
relative  rank  would  correct  that  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  same  men  have  had  it  drilled  into  them 
before  coming  into  the  hospital  to  recognize  authority  as  displayed 
by  a  shoulder  bar,  and  they  are  more  apt  to  obey  instruction  givens 
by  the  nurse  if  she  has  the  insignia  on  her  uniform  than  if  she  has  not  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  think  those  instances  are  comparatively  rare,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  injury  do  you  think  would  be  done  to  the 
Medical  Department  by  the  installation  of  a  relative  rank  ?  Do  you 
fear  something  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  No;  I  do  not  fear  anything.  I  can  not  point  out 
the  injuries  that  would  be  done  to  the  Medical  Service.  It  think  it 
would  be  a  very  great  mistake  to  give  all  of  the  nurses  rank.  If  the 
question  came  up  as  to  who  should  have  rank,  it  certainly  should  be 
confined  to  those  who  have  supervision  and  not  those  who  are  doing 
the  work. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  gives  that  rank  in  four  grades — this  Jones 
bill. 

Gen.  Ireland.  On  that  subject,  I  think  probably  the  Chief  of 
Staff  would  give  very  clear  ideas  if  he  were  given  an  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  We  never  asked  Gen.  March  about  this*  In 
fact,  we  have  never  questioned  anv  officer  before,  but  we  thought 
we  would  ask  you  because  you  were  in  touch  with  the  whole  situation. 
I  have  questioned  sometimes,  in  discussing  this  bill,  the  advisability 
of  conferring  the  relative  rank  of  major  or  captain  on  the  theory  that 
even  though  the  functions  of  the  nurse  major  and  nurse  captain 
might  not  ofteb  collide  with  the  functions  of  the  medical  major  or 
medical  captain,  nevertheless,  occasions  might  arise  where  rank 
would  count.  Your  lowest  grade  in  the  Medical  Service  is  first 
lieutenant,  isn't  it  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  if  some  compromise  could  not 
be  worked  out  by  which  the  nurse  should  have  the  relative  rank  of 
second  lieutenant,  thereby  filling  in  a  gap  in  your  service,  and, 
perhaps,  give  her  the  required  authority  without  doing  any  harm.  I 
can  not  say  that  I  am  expert  in  the  organization  of  a  Medical  Corps. 
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Was  there  anything  else  that  you  wanted  to  discuss,  General  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  May  I  bring  up  three  or  four  things,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes :  we  are  asking  for  information,  and  you  have 
given  us  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Prior  to  the  defense  act,  the  first  lieutenant  served  M 
three  years  before  attaining  his  captaincy  in  the  Medical  Corps,  but™ 
in  some  unaccountable  way,  which  1  am  not  able  to  ascertain,  he  was 
put  back  to  serve  five  years  for  his  captaincy.  I  have  had  that  up 
with  the  General  Staff  and  they  agree  in  a  paper  which  I  have,  that 
the  three  years  for  the  captaincy  shall  be  restored  .by  legislation; 
that  request  will  be  made  for  its  restoration,  and  I  think  in  this 
reorganization  that  it  may  be  restored.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance.  We  are  going  to  have  a  very  serious  time  to  get  medical 
men  to  come  into  the  Medical  Corps  on  account  of  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  education.  We  only  have  in  our  medical  schools  about 
14,000  students  as  compared  with  practically  29,000  men  10  years 
ago.  On  this  account,  we  are  only  graduating  every  year  a  limited 
number  of  doctors.  Due  to  the  advance  in  medical  education,  and 
the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  attractive  positions  in  civil  life  for  a 
doctor,  they  will  not  take  to  the  public  services  which  offer  so  little 
in  financial  remuneration.  And  to  ask  them  to  serve  five  years  for 
a  captaincy  is  still  another  handicap  added  on  to  those  we  have 
already.  This  has  the  approval  of  the  War  Department,  to  return 
to  the  three-year  basis. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  any  other  things,  specifically,  that 
you  care  to  bring  out  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  There  are  several  things  that  I  would  like  to  bring 
before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  General. 

Gen.  Ireland.  The  Medical  Department  thinks  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  splendid  doctors  from  civil  life  who  answered 
the  call  of  the  country  and  came  to  us  during  the  war.  Some  of  them 
like  the  service  and  would  like  to  remain.  The  present  law  fixes  the 
maximum  age  for  admission  to  the  Medical  Corps  at  32  years.  We 
would  like  to  arrange  that  law  so  as  to  make  eligible  for  admission  to 
the  Medical  Corps  any  physician  who  was  not  more  than  40  years  of 
age  on  April  6.  1917,  and  give  him  credit  for  all  the  service  he  has 
rendered  the  Government  since  that  period,  just  as  though  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Regular  Establishment.  This  would  be  quite 
an  item  for  some  officers,  because  during  the  war  a  first  lieutenant 
attained  his  captaincy  after  one  year's  service  and  on  account  of  the 
defense  act  we  had  a  great  many  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  major,  and 
therefore  he  went  into  his  majority  at  once.  If  the  temporary  officer 
could  be  given  credit  for  his  service  in  the  Regular  Establishment, 
any  officer  who  had  a  year's  service  prior  to  December  2, 1918,  would 
be  eligible  for  his  majority  at  once.  We  think  that  would  be  a  very 
small  reward  for  a  lot  of  these  men. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  some  of  them  were  very  excellent  men.  A 

The  Chairman.  And  they  will  accept  that  if  they  get  the  salaries  ™ 
that  go  with  those  grades  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir.  This  has  been  presented  to  thfc  War  De- 
partment and  has  the  approval  of  the  War  Department.  I  have  had 
a  paragraph  drawn  whicn  would  probably  accomplish  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  it.  Were  these  sug- 
gestions submitted  to  the  General  Staff  ? 
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Gen.  Ireland.  Both  of  the  suggestions  ? 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  this  bill? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Prior  to  this  bill  ?  No,  sir.  The  bill  you  have 
before  you  there — the  War  Department  bill — provides  for  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Veterinary  Corps  and  Dental  Corps.  I  trust  that 
those  grades  will  not  be  allowed. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Increases,  you  mean  f 

Gen.  Ireland.  Not  be  required.  The  education  of  the  dental 
profession  and  the  veterinary  profession  is  on  a  very  high  plane.  It 
takes  them  four  years  to  get  through  college,  and  there  are  certain 
requirements  before  they  go  to  college.  All  of  this  education  is 
acquired  at  their  own  expense,  and  to  require  them  to  come  into  the 
service  with  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  will  keep  many  valuable ' 
men  away  who  would  come  in  if  they  might  enter  as  first  lieutenants. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  come  in  as  second  lieutenants  during  the 
wart 

Gen.  Ireland.  In  the  Veterinary  Corps,  under  the  defense  act. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  believe  that  there  may  be  on  many  oc- 
casions good  veterinarians  in  civil  life  who  would  be  anxious  to  go 
into  the  service,  but  could  not  go  in  at  the  pay  of  second  lieutenant, 
and  unless  you  do  give  them  the  pay  of  a  first  lieutenant  first-class 
veterinarians  would  not  be  secured,  because  the  pay  would  not  be 
enough? 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  require  men  to  come  into 
the  service  as  second  lieutenants  after  being  to  a  tremendous  expense 
in  order  to  acquire  their  education. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  quite  different  in  the  general  run  of  the 
Army.  They  are  educated  at  West  Point  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir.  Then  these  men  are  25  or  26  years  old 
before  they  are  eligible  to  come  into  the  service,  and  with  the  induce- 
ments that  they  have  in  civil  life  they  will  not  accept  Government 
service. 

Now,  the  defense  act  gives  special  rating  for  certain  members  of 
the  Hospital  Corps,  the  nurse  and  the  dispensary  clerk  and  the 
surgical  dresser. 

Since  that  time  the  importance  of  laboratory  work  and  X-ray  work 
and  dental  assistants  has  increased  very  materially,  and  I 
think  a  private  first  class  who  becomes  proficient  in  eitner  one  of 
these  three  specialties  should  be  given  a  rating  to  pay  him  for  the 
trouble  he  has  taken  to  become  an  efficient  assistant. 

Then  this  bill  destroys  the  proportion  between  the  private  first 
class  and  private,  which  is  allowed  by  the  modification  or  the  defense 
act.  That  gives  5  privates  first  class  to  1  private,  and  this  bill 
gives  2  privates  to  1  private  first  class. 

The  Chairman.  It  changes  it  completely  around  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Where  do  you  suppose  we  got  that  idea  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  was  not  in  the  table  submitted  by 

you? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Oh,  no,  sir;  that  puts  a  premium  in  getting  a  lower 

Side  of  men  in  the  Medical  Department.     The  work  of  the  Medical 
partment  is  not  attractive  to  most  men.     Most  men  would  rather 
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go  to  the  fighting  branch  of  the  service,  and  we  want  good  men  to 
take  care  of  our  sick  and  to  be  orderlies  around  the  hospital.  A 
certain  number  of  men  who  are  roustabouts  and  orderlies  around 
the  hospital  are  needed,  and  it  is  all  right  for  them  to  be  in  the  grade 
of  private,  but  an  orderly  in  the  wards  and  the  dispensing  clerk  and 
the  surgical  dresser  and  assistants  in  the  division  of  medicine  and  sur- 

{jery  and  X-ray  men  have  got  to  be  men  of  a  high  grade  of  intel- 
lgence,  and  if  we  are  to  get  them  we  must  give  them  a  slightly  higher 
rate  of  pay. 

Then  there  is  another  provision  that  1  would  like  to  have  considered 

by  the  committee,  and  that  is  the  establishment  of  a  new  corps  in 

the  Medical  Department,  and  it  can  be  done  without  expense  and 

'without  increasing  the  number  of  officers,  and  I  think  probably  with 

a  little  saving. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  it,  then. 

Gen.  Ireland.  It  is  a  saving  proposition,  and  I  think  it  can  be  • 
done.  When  field  hospitals  and  ambulance  companies  were  author-  ' 
ized  during  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  provision  that  line  officers 
might  be  detailed  as  Quartermasters  and  put  in  charge  of  the  trains 
etc.  Well,  the  line  officer  that  you  want  for  that  End  of  work  is 
not  at  all  willing  to  accept  it.  Ho  wants  to  be  with  his  organization 
in  time  of  war,  and  this  has  resulted  in  the  medical  officers,  the 
highly  trained  medical  officers,  having  charge  of  the  ambulance 
companies  and  of  transportation,  being  the  quartermaster,  the  regis- 
trar, the  adjutant  of  tne  hospital  and  other  nonprofessional  work. 
The  proposition  is  that  we  shall  have  a  Medical  Service  Corps,  and 
that  it  snail  be  made  up  of  men  who  have  served  at  least  five  years 
as  soldiers  and  at  least  three  years  shall  have  been  in  noncommis- 
sioned officer's  grade.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  after  passing  a  pre- 
scribed examination,  he  can  be  commissioned  in  the  Medical  Service 
Corps.  This  corps  will  have  the  grades  of  major,  captain,  and  first 
lieutenant,  and  we  are  willing  to  give  up  out  of  our  seven-tenths  of 
1  per  cent  allowance  of  medical  officers  a  sufficient  number  of  officers 
to  establish  this  corps.  They  are  going  to  do  the  work  that  we  are 
now  doing  with  the  highly  trained  medical  officers,  and  if  the  Medical 
Service  Corps  is  allowed,  those  highly  trained  medical  officers  can 
return  to  tneir  professional  work.  This  will  be  an  advantage  in 
many  ways.  It  will  give  encouragement  to  the  member  of  the  Hos- 
pital Corps;  it  gives  him  a  future,  and  we  will  get  a  much  better 
class  of  men  into  the  Hospital  Corps,  because  he  sees  a  majority 
awaiting  him  if  he  can  make  good.  We  can  take  care  in  this  way 
of  our  pharmacists.  There  is  a  need  for  a  certain  number  of  phar- 
macists in  the  Army.  They  can  be  used  to  advantage,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  pharmacists  of  the  country  have  been  insisting  for  a 
number  of  years  that  there  should  be  a  pharmaceutical  corps  in  the 
Army.  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  ever  been  a  necessity  for  a 
corps  of  pharmacists,  but  if  we  could  have  this  organization  we  could 
take  care  of  a  limited  number  of  pharmacists  to  great  advantage.  4 
They  could  be  used  in  many  ways.  They  could  carry  on  the  exami-  ~ 
nation  of  medical  supplies.    They  could  act  as  storekeepers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  rather  interesting  suggestion.     Have 
you  any  more  suggestions,  General  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  No;  I  have  not,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  talked 
so  long,  Mr.  Chairman. 


I 
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•  The  Chairman.  You  have  given  us  many  interesting  suggestions, 
and  we  are  glad  te  have  had  them  here.  Senator  Chamberlain,  do 
you  not  think  it  would  be  wise  for  all  concerned  if  Gen.  Ireland 
drafted  a  complete  provision,  as  he  thinks  it  should  be  drafted, 
affecting  the  medical  corps,  and  submit  it  to  this  committee  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes;  and  parallel  it  with  the  law  as  it  is 
now. 

The  Chairman.  And  parallel  it  with  the  law  as  it  is  now,  and 
parallel  it  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Senator,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  my  judgment,  the  General's  criticism  to  some 
of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  as  drawn,  are  unanswerable,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  your  views  expressed  in  the  nature  of  a  proposed 
act  applicable  to  such  a  bill  as  this. 

STATEMENT  OF  SARA  E.  PARSONS,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOB  NURSES  AT  THE  MASSACHU- 
SETTS GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  FORMERLY 
CHIEF  NURSE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BASE  HOSPITAL 
NO.  69  AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FOBCES. 

The  Chairman.  Miss  Parsons,  will  you  give  your  name  and  position 
to  the  reporter  ? 

'  Miss  Parsons.  I  am  superintendent  of  the  Training  School  for 
Nurses  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
I  was  formerly  chief  nurse  at  the  United  States  Base  Hospital  No.  6, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  at  Bordeaux,  France. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Miss  Parsons,  I  happen  to  know  that  you 
have  some  views  as  to  the  relative  rank  of  nurses  an.d  the  committee 
will  be  dad  to  have  you  express  them. 

Miss  Parsons.  Thank  you  very  much  for  giving  me  that  oppor- 
tunity. When  I  went  over  to  France  as  chief  nurse  of  Base  Hospital 
No.  6  I  went  with  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Unit,  most  of 
whom  were  friends.  The  commanding  officer  was  at  that  time  Maj. 
Frederic  A.  Washburn,  and  the  entire  unit  was  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  persons  who  knew  one  another.  Very  soon,  when  we 
began  to  function,  we  found  difficulties  between  the  nurses  and  cer- 
tain types  of  orderlies.  At  first,  to  be  sure,  while  we  were  by  our- 
selves, there  was  comparatively  very  little  difficulty;  a  good  class  of 
men  had  volunteered  for  the  hospital  work,  and  the  work  went  along 
very  smoothly  with  a  minimum  of  friction.  Pretty  soon,  however, 
members  of  our  unit  began  to  be  called  away  to  other  posts  and  new 
men  and  new  nurses  came  in.  Our  best  corps  men  were  gradually 
taken  out  of  the  wards  and  promoted  to  positions  as  secretaries  or  as 
assistants  in  laboratories  or  in  camps  where  they  had  no  trained 
nurses.     Our  real  difficulties  we  found  began  then. 

Col.  Washburn,  or  Maj.  Washburn,  as  ne  was  then,  and  Col.  Bab- 
cock,  our  two  commanding  officers,  were  both  extremely  loyal  to  the 
Army  and  the  Army  system,  and  they  both  put  forth  every  effort  to 
make  the  Army  regulations  about  the  nurses  effective.  Curiously 
enough.  Regulation  1421  J,  to  which  Gen.  Ireland  has  referred,  first 
reached  Col.  Washburn  not  from  the  War  Department,  but  by  way 
of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Boston.  This  friend,  knowing  something  of 
the  predicament  in  which  Army  nurses  were  because  of  lack  of  status, 
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had  written  her  Congressman  about  it.  In  replying  he  had  sent  ter 
an  official  copy  of  the  War  Department  order  issuing  Regulation 
1421  J.  When  1  received  that  I  showed  it  to  Col.  Washburn.  Seeing 
that  it  was  official,  he  tried  at  once  to  put  it  into  effect.  He  had  it 
posted  in  all  the  wards  and  had  the  company  commander  call  all  the  A 
enlisted  men  of  the  detachment  together  and  instruct  them  that  the  n 
provisions  of  1421 J  as  to  the  authonty  of  the  nurses  were  to  be  strictly 
observed  and  the  authority  of  the  nurses  respected  and  obeyed. 

At  that  time  we  were  all  feeling  our  way;  we  had  not  as  yet  formed 
any  violent  opinions  about  the  need  for  rank  or  had  any  preconceived 
notions.  We  all  tried  veTy  hard  to  make  this  regulation  work;  but 
it  did  not  work,  and,  gentlemen,  I  can  assure  jrou  that  so  far  as  its 
practical  results  in  increasing  our  efficiency  in  the  Army  were  eon* 
cerned,  it  was  not  worth  the  paper  it  was  written  on.  The  more 
difficult  our  work  became  the  more  important  it  was  that  the  nurses 
should  be  obeyed  without  question.  Yet  the  more  pressed  we  were, 
the  worse  became  the  conditions  with  the  orderlies,  because  in  the 
midst  of  the  drives  there  was  no  time  to  go  through  the  prescribed 
military  channels,  such  as  the  head  sergeant,  the  ward  surgeon,  the 
company  commander,  or  the  commanding  officer  in  order  to  complain 
of  an  orderly's  incompetency  or  disobedience. 

As  a  result,  Col.  Washburn  was  brought  to  believe  that  rank  for 
the  Nurse  Corps  would  help  matters.  He  has  written  us  a  letter 
indorsing  commissioned  rank  for  the  nurses  and  statins  his  belief 
that  it  is  important  that  nurses  in  charge  of  wards  should  be  given 
the  necessary  rank  in  order  to  secure  the  obedience  of  orderlies  and 
patients.  This  became  the  opinion  also  of  both  our  chief  of  medical 
staff  and  our  chief  of  surgical  staff.  They  feel  that  rank,  and  insignia 
indicating  that  rank,  are  essential  to  the  nurse's  full  efficiency.  These 
views  entertained  by  both  officers  and  nurses  are  the  results  of  our 

Eersonal  experience.  Yet  I  flatter  myself  that  we  had  at  Base  6  as 
armonious  a  unit  as  there  was  functioning  in  France,  with  as  few 
marks  as  any  other  against  its  record,  either  individual  or  collective. 
Miss  Stimson,  the  present  acting  superintendent  of  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps,  to  whom  Gen.  Ireland  has  referred,  did  not  have  the 
experience  of  working  under  the  A.  E.  F.  as  a  chief  nurse.  The  unit 
of  which  she  was  the  head  had  been  assigned  to  a  British  hospital. 
After  about  a  year  she  was  called  to  the  office  of  the  Red  Cross  inf 
Paris.  Not  until  November  2,  1918,  nine  days  before  the  signing  of 
the  armistice,  was  she  made  director  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  in 
France.  She  was  therefore  not  officially  conversant  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  units  in  the  A.  E.  F.  hospitals  during  the  progress  of  the 
war.  Very  soon,  too,  after  the  armistice  the  nurses  who  had  been 
working  hard  during  the  war  began  to  be  sent  back  to  this  country. 
Consequently  for  very  many  nurses  both  the  occasion  and  the  oppor- 
tunity ceased  for  reporting  to  Miss  Stimson  difficulties  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  Drought  to  her  attention. 

Miss  Stimson  made  trips  as  fast  as  she  could  to  the  various  units  4 
remaining  in  France.  The  major  difficulties  were  reported  to  her  and 
I  know  that  she  was  kept  busy  trying  toget  certain  troubles  of  para- 
mount importance  straightened  out.  The  matters  bearing  on  rank 
we  did  not  especially  dwell  upon.  Those  of  us  who  had  given  much 
thought  to  our  status  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  ought  tot 
*-^ve  rank,  with  its  insignia;  but  we  felt  that  the  war  as  no  time  for 
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ps  over  there  to  push  the  matter.  If  our  friends  at  home  could  get 
it  for  us,  so  much  the  better,  hut  we  ourselves  had  no  time  for  any- 
thing hut  our  work. 

As  to  the  hardships  in  transportation,  I  think  Gen.  Ireland  is  risfrt 
in  saying  that  the  nurses  made  very  little  complaint.  When  they 
believed  that  nothing  better  could  be  done  for  them,  they  were  will- 
ing to  ride  in  box  cars,  do  without  supplies,  and  put  up  with  bad  food 
or  anything  else  which  the  exigencies  of  war  made  necessary.  But 
when  it  became  obvious  that  a  great  many  of  the  things  they  were 
called  upon  to  endure  were  not  necessary,  they  objected  and  are  still 
objecting. 

And  not  all  of  the  difficulties  experienced  arose  during  the  hisrh 
pressure  of  the  war.  Most  of  them  occurred  after  the  armistice  had 
been  signed.  Some  of  them  occurred  right  here  in  America.  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  just  one  experience  in  connection  with  my  own  unit, 
which  was  one  of  the  first  to  go  over,  regarding  transportation.  It 
will  show  the  indeterminate  position  which  the  trained  nurse  occupies 
in  the  Army,  after  20  years'  service — that  is,  20  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 

When  the  time  came  for  our  unit  to  go  from  Boston  to  New  York 
for  embarkation,  Maj.  Washburn  asked  the  quartermaster  who  had 
been  assigned  to  us  to  arrange  for  our  transportation,  as  the  officers 
of  our  unit  were  to  be  sent  to  a  camp  and  we  nurses  were  to  go  on  to 
New  York  by  ourselves.  When  I  got  to  the  train  on  June  28,  1917, 
a  very  hot  evening  as  it  proved,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  all  of  the 
nurses,  including  myself,  had  been  assigned  two  to  a  berth,  and  that 
we  were  one  berth  short  at  that.  Some  of  us  wondered  why  such  a 
doubling-up  process  should  have  to  begin  so  far  away  from  tne  fight- 
ing, but  nobody  complained,  and  I  mentioned  the  incident  only 
casually  to  Maj.  Washburn  when  we  met  in  New  York.  Chi  hearing 
about  it  he  was  really  furious,  for  he  thought  it  was  an  inexcusable 
thing  to  have  happen.  As  a  result,  when  eventually  we  arrived  at 
Le  Havre,  France,  he  took  personal  pains  to  «ee  that  his  nurses  had 
first-class  accommodations  on  the  trains  and  that  they  were  not  un- 
duly crowded  in  the  compartments. 

This  episode  clearly  illustrates  the  fact,  I  think,  that  the  Army  was 
not  accustomed  to  giving  the  nurses  a  definite  and  dignified  position 
in  the  Army  organization.  Many  other  incidents  also  proved  this'. 
For  instance,  an  order  came  to  our  post  stating  that  leaves  of  absence 
might  begin  to  go  into  effect.  The  adjutant  summoned  me  to  his 
office  and  told  me  to  begin  to  arrange  for  ray  nurses  to  go  on  leayei 
"Where  are  they  to  go?"  I  asked.  He  looked  at  the  order,  which 
prescribed  that  officers  might  go  to  certain  areas  and  enlisted  men  to 
certain  others,  but  found  no  specification  whatever  about  the  nurses. 
After  thinking  it  over,  he  said  "I  don't  know  where  they  can  go. 
The  order  doesn't  say  a  word  about  the  nurses.  You  will  have  to 
put  off  their  leaves  until  I  can  get  word  back  from  headquarters." 

^  So  the  nurses  had  to  wait  until  his  inquiry  could  reach  headquarters 

P  and  an  answer  be  returned. 

Thinking  of  this  recalls  still  another  incident,  trifling  in  itself  but 
supporting  my  theory.  There  was  a  luxury  tax  imposed  upon  pur- 
chases in  France.  Some  time  after  the  armistice  an  order  came  from 
headquarters  allowing  a  certain  percentage  off  from  this  luxury  tax 
for  officers  and  a  certain  other  percentage  off  for  enlisted  men  on  their 
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presentation  of  certain  printed  slips  which  were  ordered  furnished  to 
them.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  nurses.  No  slips  were  provided 
for  them  and  except  in  those  cases  in  which  their  friends  presented 
them  with  their  own  rebate  slips  the  nurses  kept  on  paying  tne  luxury 
tax. 

If  I  had  known  that  I  was  to  speak  here  to-day,  I  should  have  come  % 
prepared  to  tell  you  of  numerous  other  instances  showing  how  for-     ' 
gotten  we  nurses  were  in  many  ways  and  proving  clearly  that  it  is 
high  time,  now  that  there  is  peace  lor  a  while,  to  give  the  nurses  of     I 
the  Army  a  definite  and  dignified  position.    A  great  many  of  the 
better  class  of  nurses  feel  that  they  would  have  to  be  drafted  into 
the  service  if  there  were  to  be  another  wart  unless  rank  should  be     j 
given  them.     As  things  were,  our  lack  of  position  not  only  decreased 
our  efficiency,  but  it  was  very  humiliating  to  us,  especially  in  a  for* 
eign  country.     Whenever  we  came  in  contact  with  the  Australian, 
the  Canadian,  or  the  British  nurses,  we  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the 
way  in  which  those  nurses  were  organized  and  looked  after  was  in 
marked  contrast  with  our  own. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  of  the  British  service? 

Miss  Parsons.  That  is  true  of  the  British  service.  The  British 
nurses  have  a  very  dignified  position.  It  is  so  dignified  that  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  they  have  rank. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Ireland  has  told  us  that  they  do  not  have 
rank. 

Miss  Parsons.  He  is  correct.  They  do  have  rank  per  se.  But 
their  status  has  been  so  clearly  defined  and  so  carefully  upheld 
through  the  influence  of  Queen  Alexandra,  for  whom  they  have  been 
named,  that  it  has  been  equivalent  to  rank  in  the  dignity,  respect, 
and  obedience  it  has  commanded.  Because  their  position  is  estab- 
lished on  so  high  a  plane,  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  will  tell  you 
that  the  English  nurses  have  iank.  I  understood  Gen.  Ireland  to  say 
that  our  regulation  1421 J  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  regulation  gov- 
erning the  English  nurses.  This  is  not  strictly  accuiate;  1421$ 
contains  several  additional  phrases  which  do  not  appear  in  the  English 
provision.  I  understand  that  in  some  of  our  hospitals  they  were 
interpreted  as  limiting  the  nurses'  authority  instead  of  extending  it. 

The  surgeons  general  of  the  Canadian  and  the  Australian  armies, 
where  relative  relative  rank  has  been  in  effect  for  six  and  four  years, 
respectively,  gave  unqualified  indorsement  to  it.  Surg.  Gen.  Feth- 
erston,  of  Melbourne,  has  stated  in  a  report  to  our  Medical  Depart- 
ment that  the  system  has  worked  most  smoothly,  with  great  benefit  to 
the  military  hospitals,  and  that  all  the  troubles  formerly  experienced 
by  his  nurses  have  been  eliminated. 

He  says  that  while  in  theory  the  view  may  be  correct  that  a  nurse's 
personality  rather  than  a  uniform  or  a  badge  of  rank  should  compel 
obedience,  he  has  not  found  this  theory  true  in  military  practice. 
Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  whether  you  think  a  nurse  in  a  ward  where  she 
has  from  50  to  70  patients  should  have  to  rely  upon  her  personality  Jk 
alone  to  secure  for.ner  the  help  she  needs  in  her  care  of  the  patients  f  V 
The  officers  do  not,  I  assure  you.  Of  course,  it  is  a  splendid  thing 
when  a  nurse  has  personality  and  such  charm  that  she  wins  obedience 
through  them.  But  personality  and  charm  were  not  enough  at  our 
base  when  we  were  left  with  men  of  such  poor  caliber  for  our  assist- 
ants— men  who  were  laz)'  and  men  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
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I  Indeed,  it  sometimes  seemed  that  all  the  riffraff  came  to  us  in  the 
wards.  I  have  had  nurses  come  to  me  in  the  midst  of  the  drives  and 
saj,  "I  don't  care  whether  we  have  orderlies  or  not  if  the  commanding 
officer  will  only  let  us  keep  the  convalescent  patients  and  not  send 
them  out  on  fatigue."  Some  of  the  orderlies,  I  am  glad  to  say,  were 
intelligent.  Sucn  men  were  splendid  help,  but  they  were  passing 
on  to  other  positions  all  the  time,  and  men  who  could  not  read  or 
write,  men  wno  were  absolutely  lazy,  men  who  drank,  those  were  the 
men  put  in  the  wards  to  help  the  nurses  take  care  of  our  boys. 
^  This  has  been  my  experience,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  my  expe- 
rience, as  compared  with  that  of  many  others,  was  a  very  comfortable 
one.  Nurses  who  were  assigned  as  casuals,  who  had  to  go  to  the 
front,  sometimes  without  an  officer  to  look  after  their  interests,  had 
far  more  trying  times.  One  of  our  nurses  who  was  an  expert  anes- 
thetist went  up  with  a  hospital  team  to  the  front.  She  and  another 
were  split  off  for  a  while  from  the  rest  of  the  little  group.  For  two 
or  three  months  she  had  not  received  her  pay.  She  was  in  great  need 
of  money  and  went  to  the  quartermaster  in  that  sector,  begging  for 
some  of  what  was  due  her.  He  said,  "I  can't  pay  you;l  have 
authority  to  pay  the  officers  and  the  enlisted  men,  but  I  nave  nothing 
in  my  orders  about  paying  nurses."  She  had  to  borrow  from  the 
officers,  and  it  was  months  before  the  matter  was  finally  straightened 
out. 

Please  understand  that  nothing  I  have  said  in  the  way  of  criticism 
is  personal.  It  is  the  system  which  I  criticize.  The  Army  nursing 
system  as  at  present  organized  and  as  compared  with  that  m  civilian 
hospitals  is  pretty  baa.  A  great  many  other  experts  in  hospital 
administration  will  bear  me  out  in  this  statement. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  your  views  and  thank  you 
for  coming. 

Miss  Paksons.  I  certainly  am  very  grateful  to  you  gentlemen  for 
listening  to  me. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.35  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10,   1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at 
2.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James 
W.  Wads  worth,  Jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  New,  Fletcher,  and 
Chamberlain. 

Present  also :    Senators  Beckham  and  Spencer. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  LEONARD  WOOD,  UNITED  STATES 

ARMY. 

The  Chairman.  General,  will  you  give  your  present  assignment  to 
the  committee? 

Gen.  Wood.  Leonard  Wood,  major  general,  commanding  the  Cen- 
tral Department,  headquarters  Chicago,  111. 

The  Chairman.  And  during  the  war  with  Germany  you  com- 
manded and  trained  the  Eighty-ninth  and  Tenth  Divisions  of  the 
National  Army,  did  you  not? 

Gen.  Wood.  The  Eighty-ninth  National  and  the  Tenth  so-called 
regular  divisions,  and  a  number  of  special  battalions,  pioneer  regi- 
ments, and  some  technical  troops. 

The  Chairman.  At  Camp  Funston? 

Gen.  Wood.  At  Camp  Funston,  Kans. 

The  Chairman.  General,  the  committee  has  before  it  several  bills 
which  have  been  introduced  and  submitted  to  this  committee,  look- 
ing toward  the  establishment  of  the    military  policy  of  the  country. 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.   One  of  them,  introduced  by  myself,  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  War  Department,  and,  as  we  "understand,  represents 
the  War  Department's  view ;  and  another  one,  introduced  by  Senator 
Chamberlain,  has  to  do  only  with  universal  military  training;  and 
a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  New  undertakes  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  department  of  aeronautics.    It  is  probable  that  these  will  not 
be  the  last  bills  introduced  on  the  question  of  a  military  policy,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  these  discussions  they  are  sufficient  at  this  time. 
j   The  committte  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  express  your  views  in 
[any  way  you  see  fit  on  the  military  policy  of  the  country. 
mk  Gen.  Wood.  Would  you  like  to"  ask  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  to 
™  ave  a  brief  general  statement  ? 

The  Chairman.  Any  statement  you  would  like  to  give  us,  or  to 
emphasize  anything  you  think  requires  emphasis,  and  we  can  fol- 
low that  with  questions  to  develop  your  line  of  thought  a  little  more, 
perhaps. 
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Gen.  Wood.  We  must  maintain  an  efficient  regular  Army,  adequate 
to  the  peace  needs  of  the  United  States,  including  what  is  known     J 
as  the  insular  possessions,  Panama  and  Alaska.    I  can  find  no  rea- 
son for  recommending  an  Army  whose  strength  wijl  be  in  excess  of     i 
225,000  men  or  at  most  250,000.    I  can  find  no  reason  whatever  for  - 
the  larger  army  recommended  by  the  War  Department  bill ;  that  is  m 
to  say,  if  we  are  to  follow  our  traditional  policy.    If  we  are  to  un-    ^ 
dertake  new  responsibilities,  of  which  I  know  nothing,  then  the 
size  of  the  Army  will  necessarily  have  to  correspond  to  the  military 
policy  of  the  Nation. 

I  think  that  universal  training  for  national  service  should  be 
made  a  part  of  our  military  policy,  and  that  once  this  is  adopted  we 
shall  be  able  to  very  materially  reduce  the  Regular  Army  below  the 
possible  maximum  that  I  have  mentioned,  namely,  250,000. 

We  should  prepare  and  hold  in  reserve  the  necessary  equipment 
and  supplies  for  a  force  of  approximately  4,000,000  men.  That 
is  essentially  the  recommendation  I  made  at  one  of  the  last  hearings 
I  had  here  before  the  war,  as  I  remember  it. 

[Extract  from  statement  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  before  the  Senate  Military  Com- 
mittee, Dec.  18,  1916.] 

In  conclusion,  I  wash  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  prompt  preparation  of 
an  adequate  force  of  trained  men  with  the  necessary  arms,  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies for  4,000,000  men.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  of  more  vitnl  im- 
portance than  that  we  should  take  measures  to  this  end  and  take  them  imme- 
diately. We  are  absolutely  unprepared  In  artillery  guns  and  ammunition  for 
war  and  will  continue  to  be  so  for  many  years  under  present  rate  of  progress. 

We  should  build  up  from  the  officers  who  have  already  had  service 
and  from  those  who  may  come  under  training  in  the  future  a  reserve 
corps  of  not  less  than  120,000  officers. 

The  garrisons  of  the  oversea  possessions  need  not  be  increased 
essentially  over  what  was  considered  necessary  before  the  war,  which 
was  as  follows : 

Actual  strength  of  the  Regular  Army,  based  on  the  returns  for  November  30, 
except  for  organizations  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  in  China,  ichich  are 
based  on  returns  for  October  81,  1916. 
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The  above  figures  do  not  represent  what  was  considered  necessary 
before  the  war  for  the  garrisons  in  the  Philippines,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  Panama,  but  only  the  troops  actually  abroad. 

The  garrisons  considered  necessary  prior  to  the  war  were  ap- 
proximately 20,000  -men  for  the  Philippines  (including  native 
troops),  a  full  division  in  Hawaii  (in  addition  to  Coast  Artillery), 
and  about  15,000  men  for  Panama  (including  Coast  Artillery). 

The  control  of  the  Pacific  is  very  largely  a  naval  problem,  and  we 
want  only  a  force  sufficient  to  protect  those  possessions  against  such 
raids  as  may  be  made  incident  to  temporary  loss  of  sea  control.  In 
the  home  country  the  only  increases  justified,  as  I  see  it,  are  the  in- 
creases which  may  be  necessary  from  increased  Coast  Artillery 
defenses,  for  the  building  up  of  an  adequate  force  of  heavy  or  rail- 
way artillery,  a  reasonable  increase  in  our  field  artillery,  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of'  an  independent  air  service,  and  a 
small  tank  service,  and  such  special  services  as  the  gas  service. 

There  will  also  have  to  be  some  increase,  in  order  to  carry  out 
effectively  and  thoroughly  a  system  of  general  training  of  the  youth 
who  may  come  to  us  each  year. 

I  think  all  of  this  can  be  done  within  the  limit  of  215,000  men, 
certainly  within  250,000. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Does  that  include  officers,  General  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes ;  but  not  the  reserve  officers.  It  includes  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Begular  Army.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  larger  force 
is  necessary,  now  that  we  have  pending  the  possibility  of  a  universal 
training  system.  We  have  in  our  population  some  four  and  one-half 
millions  of  men  who  have  received  fairly  good  training,  some  of 
them  very  excellent  training,  and  approximately  200,000  officers 
from  which  we  can  commence  the  building  up  of  such  reserve  organi- 
zations as  we  may  require,  pending  putting  into  operation  the  sys- 
tem which  Senator  Chamberlain  has  recommended. 

I  think  that  Senator  Chamberlain's  bill  covers  better  than  any 
other  universal  training  for  national  service.  I  think  the  Air  Serv- 
ice should  be  a  separate  arm.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  should  be 
an  additional  member  of  the  Cabinet,  but  I  believe  the  Air  Service 
should  be  organized  as  a  distinct  service  and  attached  to  one  of  the 
existing  departments  of  the  Government.  It  will  necessarily  include 
training  for  commercial  service  and  training  for  war.  This  latter 
training  will  require  large  numbers  of  men  for  both  naval  and  land 
warfare.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  establishment  of  any  new  depart- 
ment. Indeed,  I  thinjc  we  could  place  some  of  the  new  organizations 
as  subdivisions  of  the  old  staff  corps  and  departments  and  gain  in 
efficiency  by  so  doing. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  May  I  ask  you,  General,  did  you  compare 
the  General  Staff  plan  for  universal  military  training  with  the  bill 
which  was  introduced  by  me  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  have  been  over  that,  Senator  5  but  I  have  been  pretty 
steadily  on  inspection  work  lately,  and  I  did  go  over  them  fairly 
carefully,  and  I  had  a  brief  summary  made  of  them. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  know — it  is  barely  possible  that 
you  had  something  to  do  with  the  drafting  of  it ;  it  was  not  prepared 
by  me.  It  was  prepared  by  the  National  Training  Camps'  Associa- 
tion, and  I  introduced  it  at  their  request. 
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Gen.  Wood.  It  is  essentially  the  old  bill  which  yon  took  up  and 
prepared  in  part  when  I  was  Chief  of  Staff  and  in  part  later. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  one  which  I  originally  introduced  here, 
I  think,  in  1915.    It  is  modeled  after  that  very  largely. 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  very  largely.    It  is  thfe  bill  you  and  I  took  — 
up  here  after  discussion  one  day  about  four  years  ago.  W 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  have  not  compared  it  with  that  bill. 

Gen.  Wood.  It  gives  essentiallv  the  same  amount  of  training.  I 
think  the  policy  which  was  then  laid  down,  of  making  the  language 
of  the  bill  as  brief  and  as  simple  as  possible,  leaving  details  largely 
to  administrative  action,  was  a  wise  one. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  General,  did  you  take  up  this  General  Staff 
bill  by  sections,  and  are  you  prepared  to  comment  on  the  changes  that 
are  made  in  the  present  law  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  received  it  recently,  and  I  have  been  over  it,  rather 
hastily,  and  have  made  some  notations  on  it.  I  will  answer  as  best 
I  can  any  questions  which  you  may  desire  to  ask. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  it  seems  to  me,  as  a  member  of  this 
committee,  that  the  General  Staff  plan  practically  says  to  Congress, 
"  If  you  will  give  us  the  men  and  the  money,  we  will  do  the  balance." 

Gen.  Wood.  One  generally  can  do  it  under  those  circumstances, 
provided  he  knows  what  he  wants. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  are  practically  no  organizations, 
units  fixed  by  the  General  Staff  bill,  are  there? 

Gen.  Wood.  There  is  a  total.  We  get  the  totals  rather  than  the 
details.  The  total  strength  under  that  bill — the  total  number  of 
officers  and  the  total  number  of  men. 

The  Chairman.  In  each  branch? 

Gen.  Wood.  In  each  arm  of  the  service,  Staff  Corps,  and  depart- 
ment the  organizations  are  not  described  in  detail.  What  impresses 
me  most  strongly  and  most  unfavorably  is  that  so  large  a  fore© 
should  be  asked  for  at  this  time.  We  have  just  emerged  victorious 
from  war.  The  so-called  General  Staff  bill  calls  for  an  Army  of 
nearly  seven  times  the  strength  of  the  Rejgular  Army  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  war.  In  addition  to  war  experience  we 
have  a  very  large  reserve  of  trained  officers  and  men — a  little  over 
four  and  a  half  million — and  a  very  large  amount  of  material,  much 
of  which  would  form  a  valuable  reserve  of  supplies.  Some  of  it,  which 
is  quickly  perishable,  should  be  disposed  of.  I  see  no  season  whatever 
for  this  large  Army.  I  think  it  is  far  wiser  to  limit  our  military 
forces  not  to  exceed  200,000  to  250,000  men  and  to  take  up  promptly 
whatever  system  of  general  training  for  national  service  that  may 
be  adopted.  Our  trained  men  should  be  put  into  reserve  organiza- 
tions, tully  officered  and  adequate  supplies,  arms,  and  equipment  of  - 
all  kinds  held  ready  for  them.  Once  this  general  system  is  in  force. 
our  Regular  Army  can  be  still  further  reduced.  Any  Regular  Army 
which  we  may  decide  upon  will  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  will 
be  needed  in  case  of  a  great  war.  The  demands  of  a  great  war  must 
be  met  by  a  National  Army  just  as  they  were  met  in  this  war.. 

Senator  New.  General,  do  you  think  an  Army  of  225,000  men  is 
sufficient  to  develop  a  training  program? 

Gen.  Wood.  Ample,  if  you  use  it  properly. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  that  you  would  recommend  that  it  would 
be  somewhat  top-heavy  in  commissioned  personnel? 
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Gen.  Wood.  I  think  that  we  should  have  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
excess  of  officers  over  the  requirements  for  the  Army  itself. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  training? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes;  and  for  general  details  in  many  unforeseen 
m  directions.  I  think  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  officers  engaged 
?%  in  the  training  of  the  men  who  come  to  the  training  camps  each 
year  should  be  drawn  in  from  the  reserves.  We  must  develop  those 
reserve  officers  and  keep  them  thoroughly  up  in  their  work.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  do  this  than  to  use  them  at  the  training  camps. 
If  you  adopt  a  system  under  which  all  the  training  is  to  be  done 
by  the  Regular  Army,  you  will  have  a  system  which  will  not  meet 
with  public  approval;  one  which  will  be  largely  impracticable,  and 
which  is  unnecessarily  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  noticed  that  characteristic  of  this  bill, 
that  apparently  no  element  of  the  population  is  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  training  except  the  members  of  the  Regular  Establish- 
ment. There  is  no  provision  in  this  bill  which  I  can  find  which 
would  authorize  or  direct  the  employment  of  reserve  officers. 

Gen.  Wood.  That  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  bill  which,  I  think, 
impressed  all  who  went  over  it. 

We  have  among  the  200,000  officers  who  have  been  in  service 
during  the  war  some  men  of  very  high  military  qualifications,  some 
men  who  are  far  superior  to  the  average  in  the  Regular  Establish- 
ment, others  who  are  below;  but  there  are  a  large,  number  of  men 
^ho  have  demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  capacity  for  leadership, 
and  those  men  must  be  kept  in  touch  with.  We  must  get  the  men 
into  the  Reserve  Corps,  and  we  must  use  them  all  we  can  in  the 
training  of  men  who  will  come  to  us  if  we  adopt  a  policy  of  universal 
training  for  national  service. 

We  are  confronted  by  two  alternative  propositions.  One  really 
is  a  real  citizens'  Army,  in  which  we  use  the  officers  as  they  are  de- 
veloped to  develop  others,  all  under  the  direction  and  coordination 
of  the  Regular  Army.  The  Regular  Army  will  be  the  nucleus  of 
the  training  force;  but  if  you  are  going  to  have  an  efficient  citi- 
zens' Army,  you  must  use  tnese  reserve  officers  in  every  department 
of  the  training,  because  that  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  means 
of  continuing  them  in  efficient  condition,  well  trained. 

Senator  Fletchbr.  The  purpose  of  this  bill,  it  seems,  was  to 
contemplate  a  force  of  20  Infantry  divisions  and  1  Cavalry  divi- 
sion, organized  into  5  corps,  with  a  staff  commanding  general,  which 
was  developed  as  the  result  of  our  experience  in  France,  Gen.  March 
states.     Of  course,  that  bill  contemplates  about  500,000  I  believe. 

Gen.  Wood.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand.  Now, 
if  you  reduce  that  to  250,000,  would  you  divide  it  into  these  Infantry 
divisions'  and  Cavalry  divisions,  and  so  forth,  and  leave  the  skele- 
ton there,  or  would  you  change  that  organization! 
^  Gen.  Wood.  As  I  see  it,  the  garrisons  for  the  oversea  possessions 
™  should  be  full-strength  units.  This  is  essential,  as  we  may  not  for 
a  time  have  sea  control..  In  other  words,  we  may  be  unable  to 
send  replacements  for  a  time  after  war  is  declared.  This  question 
of  full-strength  units  overseas  I  consider  to  be  important. 

I  think  we  should  have,  approximately,  a  division  in  the  Philip- 
pines, exclusive  of  the  Coast  Artillery.    We  might  very  well  supply 
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half  the  Infantry  of  this  division  by  building  up  native  troops.  The 
enlisted  men  of  the  Engineer  force  could  be  very  largely  natives. 
Troops  in  the  service  of  supply  could  also  be  very  largely  native 
troops.  This  is  a  force  strong  enough  to  hold  the  islands  against 
a  raiding  force,  or,  to  hold  our  strong  base  for  a  certain  length  of 
time.  (I 

Unless  we  hold  sea  control  in  the  Pacific  we  shall  lose  the  Philip-  ^ 
pines,  sooner  or  later,  in  case  of  war.    We  can  hold,  with  the  gar- 
rison I  propose,  for  a  number  of  months  a  base  in  these  islands. 
A  place  at  which  the  Navy  can  rendezvous,  where  supplies  can  be 
held,  etc. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Is  it  not  out  of  the  Question,  General, 
to  undertake  to  maintain  a  force  in  the  Philippines  to  guarantee 
its  safety? 

Gen.  Wood.  A  force  sufficient  to  hold  the  Philippines  against  such 
an  attack  as  would  come  in  time  of  war  if  we  lost  sea  control  for  a 
long  time  would  have  to  l>e  a  very  large  force — a  field  army,  in  fact. 
The  force  which  I  propose  will  be  sufficient  to  hold  our  base  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  this  war 
that  strong  positions  can  be  held  for  long  periods  of  time  if  men  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price.  We  should  have  in  the  islands  not  only  the 
force  I  have  indicated,  but  at  Corregidor  an  adequate  reserve  of  arms 
and  equipment,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  arm  and  equip  loyal 
natives,  who  would  make  very  good  troops  in  the  defense  of  their 
own  land. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  say  you  do  not  need  any  increase  above 
what  we  have  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  We  do  not  need  any  great  increase,  for  reasons  out- 
lined above. 

To  securely  hold  our  Pacific  possessions  depends  in  a  broad  sense 
upon  sea  control.  If  we  dominate  the  sea  we  stop  where  we  like 
and  go  where  we  like.  If  we  haven't  sea  control  we  jan  not  hold  our 
possessions  there  for  any  length  of  time  against  determined  attack. 
We  want  dominant  sea  control  in  the  Pacific. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  would  be  a  question  of  the  power  at  war 
with  us  that  could  get  there  the  quickest  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  If  the  power  at  war  with  us  dominates  the  sea  *\nd  has 
available  land  forces  we  sha/l  lose  the  Philippines  after  a  time.  Oahu 
(one  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands)  we  can  hold  more  or  less  indefinitely, 
provided  we  take  the  necessary  steps  to  properly  garrison  and 
fortify  it.  We  need  here  a  full-strength  division,  and  in  addition 
to  it  the  necessary  coast  artillery.  We  require  a  certain  amount  of 
heavy  tractor  artillery — artillery  of  a  cajiber  which^ill  keep  ships 
at  a  distance.  

We  need  good  roads,  heavy  enough  to  stand  the  wear  and  t<X  °f 
heavy  artillery  going  over  them.  We  should  be  equipped  with  &" 
cient  motor  transportation  to  move  our  Infantry  and  other  trS8 
rapidly  from  point  to  point.  \   A 

We  should  always  hold  in  Oahu  large  reserves  of  food  and  amV     - 
nition  and  enough  arms  to  arm  loyal  inhabitants.     Seacoast  artirj 
should  be  well  provided  with  reserve  supplies  and  ammunition. 


Panama  is  another  important  point  which  should  be  seen  rely"  hi* 


The  garrison  here  should  be  approximately  12,000  men,  inclu' 
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die  Coast  Artillery.  Here,  again,  we  should  have  suitable  reserves 
of  rations  and  ammunition  and  some  reserves  of  arms  and  artillery 
in  order  to  replace  the  losses  of  war. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Now,  General,  getting  back  to  this  bill, 
section  2  of  the  bill  provides  for  six  lieutenant  generals  in  the  line  of 
the  Army,    There  are  no  such  officers  now  in  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  None  in  the  permanent  establishment. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  see  any  necessity  for  that  number 
of  lieutenant  generals  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  Not  the  slightest. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  also  provides  for  32  major  generals  of 
the  line,  which  is  an  increase  of  23  in  the  permanent  list  of  officers  of 
that  grade.  What  would  we  do  with  them  in  an  army  of  250,000 
men? 

Gen.  Wood.  Pay  them.    Try  to  find  places  for  them. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  about  all,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Wood.  About  all  for  many  of  them. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Would  you  need  that  many  even  in  an 
army  of  500,000  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  In  an  army  of  576,000  men  we  would  need  them,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  waste  of  time,  in  view  of  the  state  of  our  national  finances 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  sent  some  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lion fairly  well-trained  men  from  the  Army  back  to  civil  life,  to 
talk  about  establishing  an  army  of  576,000  men  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $800,000,000  to  begin  with. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  provides  for  88  brigadier  generals  of  the 
line,  an  increase  of  54  in  the  permanent  list.  Is  there  any  need  for 
that  many  brigadiers? 

Gen.  Wood.  Not  the  slightest. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Could  we  use  that  many  in  an  army  of 
500,000? 

Gen.  Wood.  We  can  use  them,  of  course,  in  an  army  of  576,000  men. 
We  do  not  need  them  with  the  army  that  we  shall  probably  have. 
When  war  comas,  our  brigadiers  will  be  developed  as  they  were  in 
this  war — from  field  officers  of  the  line,  the  staff,  and  from  those  in 
civil  life  whose  war  service  in  this  war  has  fitted  them  for  this  com- 
mand. One  of  the  strongest  objections  to  the  so-called  General 
Staff  bill  is  that  there  appear  to  be  few  opportunities  provided  for 
promotion  to  the  higher  grades  for  those  from  the  reserve,  from 
civil  life,  who  have  shown  distinguished  ability  in  this  war.  We  can 
not  successfully  conduct  the  army  of  a  democracy  on  these  lines. 
Able  men  from  civil  life  are  going  to  demand  an  opportunity  to  gain 
promotion  to  higher  grades  through  merit,  as  they  did  in  the  Civil 
War  and  as  they  have  in  this  war. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  other  words,  the  grades  would  all  be 
£\  fixed  and  the  positions  filled  before  we  get  into  the  war? 

trk  ^en#  W°°D-  Practically. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  no  stimulation  for  the  men  to  earn 
ir  spurs  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  That,  I  think,  would  be  one  of  the  objections. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  well  to  remember — and  I  think  my  recol- 
ion  is  correct-^that  this  proposed  army  of  576,000  officers  and 
n  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  skeleton  of  a  field  army  of  a  million 
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and  a  quarter,  and  completely  officered  for  an  army  of  a  million 
and  a  quarter,  or  practically  so. 

Gen.  Wood.  Apparently,  this  is  contemplated  in  the  plan.  The 
policy  to  be  adopted  depends  on  whether  our  people  are  willing 
to  carry  this  unusually  heavy  military  burden  in  peace,  or  whether 
they  will  adopt  the  sounder  and  saf^r  policy  of  a  small  Regular  Army  M 
and  an  adequate  reserve  of  men  trained  as  provided  in  your  bill,  ^ 
with  a  sufficient  reserve  supply  of  arms  and  munition.  The  latter 
is  the  sounder  policy,  as  I  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chief  of  Staff  indicated  to  us  that  his  best 
estimate  as  to  the  cost  showed  that,  to  support  the  Regular  Army 
of  576,000  men,  would  cost  eight  hundred  millions  a  year. 

Gen.  Wood.  Seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight  million  dollars  or 
$800,000,000,  yes.  You  have  got  to  add  to  that  any  cost  of  move- 
ment for  training  purposes.  You  can  add  30  per  cent  to  that  figure 
pretty  safely,  I  think.  Our  experience  has  always  been,  and  I  think 
the  committee  will  bear  it  out,  that  estimates  are  more  apt  to  be 
under  than  over. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  military  training  feature  of  this  bill, 
which  is  to  give  each  boy  of  19  three  months'  training,  would  cost 
$94,000,000  a  year;  so  we  have  the  proposal  made  that  eight-ninths 
of  the  cost  of  the  entire  Military  Establishment  should  be  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  regular  forces. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  do  not  think  you  need  discuss  this.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  regular  force,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  train- 
ing a  reserve,  is  out  of  all  proportion.  I  can  not  see  any  use  for  an 
army  of  576,000  men  unless  it  is  proposed  to  keep  large  forces  in 
Europe.  The  national  defense  act  of  1916  gave  us,  approximately,  a 
maximum  of  296,000  men.  The  army  provided  for  would  give,  in 
addition,  a  force  of  approximately  280,000  men  in  excess  of  anything 
that  we  have  any  need  of  in  this  country  or  in  our  old  sea  possessions. 
When  I  sav  this,  I  include  the  force  necessarv  in  this  countrv  for 
training  purposes. 

The  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  in  the  training  cadres  is  very 
greatly  in  excess  of  our  needs.  I  speak  from  the  training  experience 
of  the  past  two  years.  I  want  to  here  again  emphasize  the  fact  that 
to  secure  the  holding  of  our  sea  possessions  depends  upon  sea  con- 
trol. The  naval  force  in  the  Pacific  should  always  be  the  dominant 
force  in  that  ocean. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  the  provision  for  three 
months'  training? 

Gen.  Wood.  It  is  too  short,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  period  would  you  recommend,  General  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  Six  months,  and  combined  with  it  a  certain  amount 
of  industrial  training.  We  can  do  a  great  deal  in  three  months  with 
the  stimulus  of  war  in  front  of  us,  but  you  can  not  in  time  of  peace 
turn  out  effective  soldiers  in  three  months;  and  to  send  soldiers  to 
war  with  three  months'  training  is  to  double  your  dead.  Working  ^ 
under  the  most  intensive  methods  and  under  the  stimulous  of  war,  A 
troops  should  have  this  period  of  training.  We  can  turn  men  out  in 
a  little  shorter  time,  but  the  gain  in  time  would  be  paid  for  in  lives. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Would  you  have  this  six  months  all  in  one 
year? 
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J  Gen.  Wood.  All  in  one  year,  say  from  April  1  to  October  1.    This 

means  only  one  interruption  in  a  man's  educational  or  industrial 

career.    Breaking  it  into  shorter  periods  means  greatly  increased 

expense  for  transportation,  uniforms,  and  various  kinds  of  equip- 

i     ment.    It  means  one  break  against  several. 

rjl  I  believe  the  universities  can  meet  the  six  months,  nearly  four 
f  months  of  which  is  summer  vacation.  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
noncommissioned  officers  and  all  the  officers  should  be  brought  back 
for  courses  of  repetition,  and  should  be  required  to  undergo  system- 
atic and  thorough  training,  by  attendance  at  camp,  correspondence 
i  courses,  officers'  schools,  etc.,  because  if  your  officers  are  well  trained 
your  losses  will  be  small.  If  they  are  poorly  trained  they  will  be 
unnecessarily  heavy.  As  the  officer  is  trained,  so  will  your  losses  be 
small  or  great. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  doubtless  noticed  too,  General,  in  this 
bill  that  there  is  lacking  any  provision  by  which  these  men  when 
once  trained  are  assigned  to  existing  reserve  units. 

Gen.  Wood.  They  will  disappear  in  the  mass  of  the  reserves,  I 
gather  from  reading  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  1>o  you  regard  that  as  good  policy? 

Gen.  Wood.  No;  it  is  not  a  sound  policy.  Of  course,  it  is  better 
than  nothing.  If  every  American  could  be  taught  to  shoot  and  to 
use  the  bayonet  and  other  anus,  and  receive  three  months'  basis  mil- 
itary training,  we  should  have  a  population  more  or  less  skilled  in 
arms  but  wholly  without  organization  or  training  to  work  as  an 
organization.    These  are  fatal  defects. 

The  Chairman.  That  matter  of  organization,  after  the  outbreak 
of  war,  takes  a  good  deal  of  time  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time.  An  organization  once 
made  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  There  is  nothing  which  kills  so 
quickly  the  spirit  of  troops  as  breaking  them  up  and  scattering 
them  into  other  organizations.  You  must  do  all  you  can  to  build  up 
the  spirit  of  an  organization,  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  fighting 
organization.  Those  who  fail  to  do  this  show  lack  of  knowledge  of 
a  basic  military  principle. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  think  that  was  one  of  the  mis- 
takes of  this  war  to  break  up  the  local  organizations  and  in  replacing 
troops  to  divide  the  units  from  one  State  and  scatter  them  into  a 
general  organization? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  can  only  speak  of  affairs  in  this  country  and  not  of 
affairs  on  the  other  side.  I  know  that  they  had  a  very  tremendous 
and  difficult  problem'  over  there  to  handle,  and  they  accomplished 
many  remarkable  results,  but  over  here  on  this  side  it  was  a  very 
9erious  mistake. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  injures  the  morale  of  the  soldier? 

Gen.  Wood.  To  take  men  out  of  a  division  and  scatter  them  among 
other  divisions  and  to  fill  up  the  division  so  disorganized  with  new 
hfe  men  instead  of  filling  up  the  divisions  which  needed  men  directly 
^from  the  reserve  in  the  depot  brigades  indicated  entire  lack  of 
appreciation  of  sound  methods  of  training  and  failure  to  under- 
stand that  a  division  is  not  an  aggregation  of  loosely  connected 
units,  but  rather  a  closely  knit  human  entity  whose  efficiency  de- 
pends very  largely  on  its  being  kept  together  and  trained  together ; 
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upon  that  kind  of  liaison  and  spirit  of  cooperation  which  comes  only 
from  working  together  as  a  unit.  This  policy  of  disintegration  of 
divisions,  which  I  believe  was  wholly  unnecessary,  was  one  of  the 
most  severe  handicaps  which  was  placed  upon  our  training.  It  did 
irreparable  harm.  M 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Was  that  done  in  this  country  some?  fl 

Gen.  Wood.  Very  frequently,  sir.  They  took  out  of  the  Eighty- 
ninth  Division  just  as  we  were  about  finishing  its  training — well  on 
in  its  training,  we  will  say — some  12,000  men.  This  was  practically 
done  in  one  order.  We  had  about  21,000  all  told  taken  out  of  the 
ranks  of  the  division  during  the  training.  Well,  21,000  men  taken 
out  of  the  ranks  of  the  division  during  the  training  is  about  as  harm- 
ful a  thing  as  you  could  possibly  have  happen.  A  division  numbers 
about  28,000.  It  is  a  great  deal  better  to  fill  up  your  gaps  in  divisions 
that  need  men  by  drawing  them  straight  from  the  depot  brigade, 
or  from  the  draft  if  necessary.  A  division  is  exactly  like  a  living 
human  body.  You  can  not  assemble  groups  of  arms  and  legs  and 
eyes,  etc.,  and  say  "that  is  a  body."  They  have  to  work  together 
and  be  coordinated  and  know  each  other;  that  can  only  come  from 
association,  and  when  you  violate  that  basic  principle  you  commit 
the  most  serious  military  blunder  that  you  can  commit. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  We  supposed  in  framing  the  national  de- 
fense act  that  that  was  the  purpose  of  creating  the  depot  brigade. 

Gen.  Wood.  It  could  have  been  avoided  entirely,  I  believe. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  General,  is  not  there  more  complete  staff 
control  under  this  bill  than  it  ever  had  in  connection  with  the 
Army? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  believe  that  there  should  be  a  general  control  through 
the  General  Staff,  acting  through  its  head,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  who 
speaks  with  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  do  not  think 
the  degree  of  control  should  exceed  that  conveyed  by  the  General 
Staff  law  as  originally  enacted. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  This  expands  it,  does  it  not,  over  any  law 
we  have  ever  had? 

Gen.  Wood.  Senator,  I  can  not  say  positively.  I  will  study  it  more 
carefully.  I  have  been  on  the  go  for  the  last  month,  and  I  have  read 
this  bill  on  trains  and  between  times. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Would  you  favor  staff  control  and  just 
give  them  the  number  of  men  in  the  Army  asked  for,  and  making  an 
appropriation  in  a  lump  sum,  with  power  in  the  General  Staff  to 
utilize  it  as  they  saw  fit  and  to  organize  it  as  they  saw  fit? 

Gen.  Wood.  No,  sir.  Such  authority  may  be  used  wisely  and  well 
at  times,  but  we  must  not  divorce  Army  conftol  entirely  from  the 
control  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  Government.  This  Govern- 
ment, if  it  is  going  to  endure,  must  be  conducted  under  the  tradi- 
tional safeguards  which  surround  our  form  of  government. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  was  practically  done  during  the  war. 

Gen.  Wood.  It  can  be  done;  but  I  think,  as  a  general  policy,  it^ 
would  take  the  Army  too  far  from  the  control  of  Congress.  ™ 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think,  if  you  glance  over  this  carefully, 
you  will  find  practically  that  it  does  that  thing. 

Gen.  Wood.  The  bill  will  not  receive  very  serious  consideration, 
as  I  see  it 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Was  a  copy  of  it  ever  submitted  to  you 
before  it  was  presented  by  the  General  Staff  for  introduction  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  No.  I  received  it  recently.  My  mail  service  has  been 
rather  poor,  incident  to  absence.  I  think  the  bill  reached  me  about 
two  weeks  ago. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  was  after  it  was  introduced? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  after  it  was  introduced. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Were  you  consulted,  before  it  was  intro- 
duced, as  to  what  a  bill  should  contain  or  what  the  policy  should  be? 

Gen.  Wood.  No,  sir.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  questions  having  been 
asked  me  or  opinion  requested  during  the  last  two  years  on  Army 
organization. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  your  men — offi- 
cers— who  were  consulted  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  know  of  any  Army  officer  outside 
of  Washington  who  was  consulted  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  do  not.  There  may  have  been  some,  but  I  do  not 
happen  to  know  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  Coming  back  again,  General,  to  a  discussion  of 
the  framing  and  maintenance  of  the  citizen  force,  you  recommend  a 
training  period  of  six  months,  to  be  accomplished  in  one  year? 

Gen.  Wood.  To  be  accomplished  in  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  do  you  recommend  the  assignment  of  these 
men  to  existing  units,  with  a  reserve  citizen  Army? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  would  build  iip  units  as  our  reserves  of  trained  men 
are  built  up.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  you  can  do  this.  One 
way  would  be  to  have  a  certain  number  in  the  country  of  what  we 
might  describe  as  near  war-strength  divisions,  divisions,  we  will 
say,  of  twenty  to  twenty-two  thousand,  the  organizations  being 
rather  below  the  late  war  standard.  I  should  like  to  see  at  least  three 
such  divisions  maintained  in  the  United  States,  one  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  one  in  the  Middle  West,  and  one  on  the  Atlantic,  but  I  should 
prefer  to  see  five.  These  divisions  should  have  a  strength  of  about 
20,000  each.  If  #we  had  five,  two  should  be  on  the  Pacific,  one  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  two  on  the  Atlantic,  and  with  training  areas  large 
enough  to  make  it  possible  to  bring  to  these  areas  the  draft  quota  for 
that  divisional  area  each  year.  In  other  words,  these  areas  at  which 
we  have  divisions  of  not  less  than  20,000  each  should  have  enough 
ground  and  accommodations  to  permit  the  training  of  the  additional 
men  who  will  be  assembled  there  for  training.  The  other  divisional 
training  areas  would  be  occupied  only  by  training  cadres.  The  large 
area  which  has  been  purchased  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  for  instance,  would 
serve  as  a  suitable  area  for  one  of  the  permanent  divisions  plus  the 
Infantry  School  of  Arms  and  still  have  room  enough  to  train  the 
men  who  come  to  that  area  with  the  yearly  quota  who  would  be  assem- 
bled for  training  under  any  system  of  universal  training  for  national 
service  which  we  may  adopt. 

I  think  at  each  of  the  other  training  areas — which,  I  presume, 
would  be  the  present  cantonments — we  should  maintain  a  training 
cadre  only  plus  a  certain  force  for  camp  utilities.  These  total  forces 
should  not  exceed  4,500  men,  and  very  probably  we  could  reduce  thia 
later  on  by  a  thousand.   To  these  areas  (each  with  its  training  cadre) 
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will  come  the  men  from  that  section  of  the  country  each  year  to  be 
trained. 

Generally  speaking,  there  will  be  more  than  enough  men  for  a 
division.    The  policy  should  be  to  train  a  division  at  each  area,  to 
train  the  necessary  enlisted  specialists  and  technical  groups,  and  offi- 
cers to  officer  a  division ;  and  when  it  is  demobilized,  at  the  end  of  the  M 
training  period,  officers  and  men  should  be  kept  track  of.     They   i 
realize  that  they  are  definitely  assigned  to  their  division;  that  they 
will  report  to  it  in  their  old  positions  and  organizations  in  case  they 
are  called  to  the  colors.    The  officers;  and  most  of  the  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  of  these  divisions  should  be  called  to  the  colors  from     | 
time  to  time  during  the  training  periods  to  receive  the  necessary 
instruction. 

If  this  policy  is  followed  out,  we  should  have,  based  upon  each  I 
training  area,  a  number  of  divisions  officered  largely  from  the  re- 
serve, the  higher  positions  filled  by  officers  from  the  Regular  Army 
or  by  reserve  officers  of  necessary  experience.  In  case  of  a  general 
call  to  the  colors,  we  would  be  able  to  call  the  recently  trained  divi- 
sion from  each  divisional  area,  or  a  number  of  divisions,  as  might  be 
required.  In  other  words,  these  training  areas  would  become  mili- 
tary rendezvous  for  a  certain  number  of  divisions,  special  organiza- 
tions, and  specially  trained  men.  Depots  for  necessary  arms  and 
supplies  should  be  established  at  or  adjacent  to  these  cantonments. 

The  training  divisions  would  necessarily  be  somewhat  over  the 
usual  strength  incident  to  the  injection  of  training  cadres. 

I  do  not  think  the  first  line  of  the  reserve  need  include  the  men  of 
more  than  the  last  four  years.  Probably  not  over  half  of  our  youth 
will  be  found  fit  for  line  military  service,  so  that  we  should  not  train 
more  than  600,000  men  a  year  for  purely  military  service.  This 
should  give  us  between  2,500,000  and  3,000,000  men  in  the  first-line 
group,  and  none  of  them  would  be  more  than  three  years  away 
from  his  intensive  training  period  of  six  months. 

Officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  in  the  meantime  would  have 
received  additional  courses  of  instruction.  If  we  attain  this  condi- 
tion of  efficiency,  we  shall  be  as  secure  as  any  natioi\  can  be  in  peace 
and  we  shall  be  a  positive  influence  for  peace. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  would  not  fear  the  militarizing  of 
the  country  or  the  thought  of  the  country  in  undertaking  to  train 
young  men  as  you  have  suggested  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  Mr.  Senator,  if  you  have  any  fear  of  that,  ask  the 
boys  who  have  been  over  to  Europe  if  they  want  to  go  back  again  or 
if  they  like  war — you  will  find  that  they  are  against  war,  unless  it  is 
unavoidable. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  have  no  fears,  but  you  know  that  that 
fear  has  been  pretty  generally  expressed. 

Gen.  Wood.  That  has  been  completely  answered  by  the  attitude  of 
the  men  who  have  been  coming  home. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  want  to  get  back  into  civil  life?  J 

Gen.  Wood.  Absolutely.     They  are  exactly  like  a  football  team^ 
after  a  hard  season;  that  is,  when  the  last  big  game  has  been  won 
and  they  have  thrown  off  their  togs,  they  do  not  want  anybody  to 
talk  football  to  them  until  next  year. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  You  have  not  seen  any  disposition  on  the 
part  of  these  returning  men  to  create  a  row  somewhere  else  in  order 
to  fight? 
I  Gen.  Wood.  They  have  come  back  better  men  physically,  better 
1  citizens,  more  law-abiding,  and  in  every  way  better  and  more  valu- 
S|  able  men. 
I         Senator  Chamberlain.  With  a  broader  vision. 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes ;  with  a  much  broader  vision,  with  a  wider  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  and  with  a  better  understanding  of  what  our 
country  stands  for.  I  have  riot  seen  a  man  who  is  not  glad  that  he 
is  back  home.  The  attitude  of  these  men  has  been  a  wonderful  revela- 
tion to  the  public,  and  your  statement  to  the  effect  that  military 
training  does  not  tend  to  militarism  or  to  a  love  for  war  stands  un- 
challenged in  every  community  of  America.  This  attitude  of  the 
men  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value  in  the  establishing  of  a 
training  policy,  because  the  men  and  women  of  America  see  their 
men  coming  back  in  every  way  better  men  than  they  went,  hating 
war,  but  willing  to  do  their  duty  even  through  war  in  case  of  need. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  If  necessary. 

Gen.  Wood.  If  necessary,  just  as  we  are  willing  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice for  the  country  which  may  be  necessary.  It  has  been  a  splendid 
thing  in  that  way,  and  it  has  killed  absolutely  the  foolish  twaddle  of 
the  pacifist  and  the  faker  to  the  effect  that  any  kind  of  military  train- 
ing would  tend  to  build  up  a  military  spirit  and  class. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  participated  somewhat  in  the  hear- 
ings for  universal  military  training  about  three  years  ago,  and  you 
remember  the  argument  of  the  people  then  was  that  it  would  Prus- 
sianize America? 

Gen.  Wood.  It  has  democratized  America  as  nothing  that  we  have 
ever  attempted  has  done. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  agree  with  vou. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  would  you  keep  track  of  these  reserves? 

Gen.  Wood.  Senator,  I  can  not  answer  you  offhand,  but  it  is  a 
simple  problem  to  keep  track  of  them,  just  as  we  keep  track  of  our 
taxpayers.  It  is  simple  compared  with  so  many  things  we  have  to 
follow  up  and  keep  track  of  in  civil  administration.  I  can  give  you 
a  method  of  doing  so.  There  are  various  ways  of  doing  it.  There 
will  be  no  special  difficulty. 

The  men  will  be  under  an  obligation  to  report  at  certain  times  and 
to  report  any  change  of  residence  or  disability  unfitting  them  for 
service.  These  reports  should  be  made  under  definite  regulations 
which  would  provide  a  proper  penalty  in  case  of  failure  to  obey. 

I  think  we  should  hold  on  to  the  present  cantonments,  which  have 
been  built  at  great  cost.  They  will  be  good  for  20  or  30  years,  if 
taken  care  of.  We  can  get  rid  of  many  small  and  useless  Army  posts. 
The  Army  should  not  again  be  scattered  in  small  detachments,  and 
outside  of  the  coast  defenses  we  should  strive  to  assemble  our  troops 
a  in  tactical  divisions  as  far  as  possible.  There  will  be  some  places  at 
•  which  relatively  small  posts  will  have  to  be  maintained.  Needs  along 
the  border  will  for  some  time  require  the  stationing  of  units  much 
smaller  than  a  division,  or  even  smaller  than  a  brigade,  along  the 
frontier. 
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The  divisions  which  are  to  be  maintained  upon  a  war  footing, 
whether  it  be  three  or  five,  should  be  held  ready  for  immediate  serv- 
ice. They  should  be  made  use  of  in  annual  maneuvers,  which  are  of 
vital  importance  in  the  training  of  our  senior  officers. 

In  addition  to  the  cantonments  occupied  by  the  divisions  you  will 
have  a  very  considerable  number,  each  with  its  training  cadre,  which  | 
will  be  turning  out  a  new  division  each  year.  All  to  be  officered  on 
the  general  lines  as  I  have  already  described.  The  officers,  as  I  have 
said,  will  come  partly  from  the  Kegular  Army  and  partly  from  the 
reserve. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  what  system  you 
would  recommend.  For  instance,  these  men  who  have  been  trained 
for  six  months  this  year,  they  pass  back  into  civil  life,  and  the  next 
year,  and  so  on.     You  propose  to  reach  back  three  or  four  years? 

Gen.  Wood.  Not  over  four  years. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Four  years.  The  thought  in  my  mind  is,  will 
you  be  able  to  locate  these  men  and  how  will  you  keep  a  record  of 
them  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  They  must  be  placed  under  an  obligation  to  report  at 
certain  intervals  and  to  notify  the  War  Department  of  any  change 
of  residence.  If  a  man  goes  out  of  his  divisional  area,  and  takes  up 
his  residence  in  another  he  should  report  it  and  be  assigned  to  the 
proper  organization  in  this  new  divisional  area.  Changes  will  occur- 
from  time  to  time  and  can  not  be  avoided,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  in  any  way  difficult  to  keep  track  of  them  and  maintain  the  organi- 
zations in  an  efficient  condition  through  transfers. 

It  will  be  a  simplier  matter  than  the  handling  of  the  draft.  You 
know  how  well  this  was  done.  It  was  really  a  brilliant  accomplish- 
ment. We  handled  millions  of  men  through  the  draft,  and  did  it 
with  little  confusion.  I  believe  this  system  of  a  reserve  army  is  a 
sound  and  economic  system  to  adopt.  We  want  a  Regular  Army 
sufficient  for  the  peace  needs  of  the  Nation;  in  other  words,  we  want 
the  smallest  practicable  number  of  men  living  the  lives  of  profes- 
sional soldiers,  but  we  want  the  largest  possible  number  of  men  who 
have  had  enough  training  and  are  held  in  organizations  so  that  they 
can  promptly  become  effective  and  efficient  soldiers.  I  believe  the 
plan  which  has  been  referred  to  will  give  us  an  establishment  of 
this  kind,  and  with  it  we  shall  be  as  secure  as  a  nation  can  be,  pro- 
vided we  follow  our  traditional  policy. 

Senator  New.  Have  you  made  any  kind  of  an  estimate  of  how 
much  it  would  cost  to  train  the  vear's  increment  of  men  for  six 
months  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  No,  sir.  I  have  it  somewhere,  but  I  could  not  state  it 
offhand.    I  can  get  that  for  you. 

Senator  New.  It  would  be  less  than  double,  I  assume;  what  it 
would  cost  to  train  the  same  man  for  three  months? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes.    One  of  the  biggest  costs  is  transportation. 

Senator  New.  And  that  would  be  eliminated,  of  course.  M 

Gen.  Wood.  There  is  another  big  element  of  cost.    When  a  maii^ 
comes  back  for  his  second  period  of  training,  you  have  practically 
to  refit  him  with  clothing  and  other  articles.    It  is  cheaper  to  carry 
him  on  for  a  continuing  period  of  six  months  than  to  have  two 
periods  of  three  months  each,  and  I  had  rather  have  a  man  so 
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trained.  He  is  never  going  to  forget  the  essentials  of  that  training 
any  more  than  we  forget  now  to  swim,  or  anything  else  we  have 
learned  well. 

We  can  not  emphasize  too  make  the  thorough  training  of  the  offi- 
cer. You  pay  for  any  failure  in  that  with  your  dead.  You  pay 
heavily  each  and  every  time.  The  noncommissioned  officer  in  modern 
war  must  be  extremely  well  trained,  because  very  frequently  he  is 
an  acting  officer  immediately.  In  training  the  last  division  we  tried 
to  train  two  men  for  every  position,  looking  to  a  great  loss  of  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  your  idea  that  in  the  first  or  second 
year  of  their  reserve  service  they  might  be  called  to  maneuvers  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  If  you  are  willing  to  meet  the  expense,  it  would  be 
an  excellent  thing,  but  I  feel  that  with  the  divisions — you  are  work- 
ins:  on  a  basis  of  20  divisions? 

Senator  Fletcher.  Twenty. 

Gen.  Wood.  In  the  United  States  you  will  always  have  either  the 
three  or  five  divisions  of  usual  war  strength  held  for  immediate 
service,  and  you  will  have  back  of  them,  depending  upon  the  length 
of  time  training  has  been  going  on,  one  or  more  divisions  in  each  of 
the  20  training  areas.  If  hostilities  should  break  out  in  the  fall  the 
20  divisions  in  training  would  be  immediately  available,  and  those 
who  have  been  previously  trained  could  be  called  to  the  colors  very 
.quickly. 

In  connection  with  prompt  action,  it  is  vitally  important  to  have 
clothing,  arms,  and  equipment  stored  and  ready.  During  the  last 
war  we  were  embarrassed  during  the  early  months  of  training  be- 
cause of  lack  of  supplies.  We  had  to  use  wooden  guns,  which  the 
men  made  themselves,  and  barrels  on  stilts  for  horses.  There  was 
no  sufficient  supply  of  uniforms.  We  adopted  and  used  the  blue  and 
khaki  colored  overall  suits,  which  were  very  satisfactory. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  spoke  about  having  supplies  sufficient  for 
4,000,000  men.     Would  not  there  be  a  great  loss  in  deterioration? 

Gen.  Wood.  When  I  said  "  supplies  "  that  was  an  improper  word. 
I  meant  arms,  uniforms,  and  equipment.  There  will  be  some  loss,  of 
course.  That  is  the  price  which  has  to  be  paid  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  emergency. 

Senator  Spencer.  General,  in  the  scheme  of  universal  military 
training,  is  the  long  part  of  the  year,  four,  five  or  six  months,  in  your 
judgment  essential  to  the  scheme? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  think  that  we  should  have  six  months,  and  then  do 
not  call  your  men  back  except  your  noncommissioned  officers  and 
officers. 

Senator  Spencer.  You  may  have  fully  answered  that  question  be- 
fore I  came  into  the  room. 

Gen.  Wood.  Two  or  three  years  ago  six  months  was  looked  upon 
as  a  ridiculously  short  .time.  To-day  I  think  the  experience  of  the 
war  indicates  it  is  a  rational  and  a  reasonable  period.  The  officer  can 
ot  be  thoroughly  trained  in  that  time.     He  must  have  additional 

i  rses  and  repetition  and  freshening  up,  but  the  men  can  be  well 
trained  in  that  time. 

Senator  Spencer.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  whether  in  Switz- 
erland the  plan  there  eontempates  any  practical  training  during 
the  yearl 
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Gen.  Wood.  Switzerland  has  a  system  under  which  the  boy's  prepa- 
ration for  national  military  service  begins  in  the  school.  The  boy 
first  receives  calisthenic  training  to  correct  physical  defects.  At 
proper  age  he  is  encouraged  to  join  a  rifle  club;  he  has  a  certain 
amount  of  basic  drill  in  school,  and  he  learns  many  things  which  aid 
in  his  military  training  later  on.  Indeed,  he  does  so  much  of  this  M 
that  when  the  time  for  military  training  comes  he  is  in  shape  to  com-  ™ 
plete  that  training  in  periods  varying  from  65  to  90  days,  according 
to  the  arm  he  is  going  to  join. 

The  Swiss  officer,  however,  is  given  very  much  more  thorough 
training.  He  is  selected  always  from  among  men  who  have  served 
in  the  ranks,  first  as  a  private,  then  as  a  noncommissioned  officer. 
Their  system  is  extremely  well  handled  and  very  well  thought  out. 
They  have  a  very  effective  army. 

Senator  Spencer.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  better  plan  for  the 
country  than  the  present  plan  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  better  plan,  though  once  our 
training  is  in  process  I  think  it  will  be  possible  to  give  a  certain 
amount  of  credit  to  boys  who  have  undergone  training  at  certain 
approved  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  For  instance,  if  a  boy 
graduated  from  Norwich  University  or  from  the  D.  M.  L,  or  had 
taken  the  military  course  at  Harvard,  Yale,  or  Princeton,  it  would 
be  both  reasonable  and  proper  to  give  him  certain  credit,  although, 
no  credit  should  be  given  which  would  reduce  the  training  period 
below  four  months.  We  may  be  able  to  shorten  the  six-month  period 
somewhat  if  training  in  schools  and  colleges  becomes  general,  or 
under  the  stimulus  of  preparation  for  immediate  war  we  can  accom- 
plish war  work  in  a  snorter  time;  but,  taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration, I  think  we  should  look  upon  six  months  as  the  period. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  war  we  can  do  more  work  in  four  months 
than  we  can  do  in  peace  in  six  months,  because  every  man  feels  that 
he  is  about  to  use  the  weapons  with  which  he  is  training;  that  he  is 
working  to  make  himself  more  efficient,  working  so  that  he  may  have 
a  better  chance  to  come  back,  a  better  chanoe  to  live  through.  Under 
these  conditions  the  men  will  stand  harder  driving  than  they  will  in 
time  of  peace,  and  they  absorb  and  assimilate  their  instruction  much 
more  rapidly. 

I  understand  that  it  is  proposed  to  attempt  to  give  a  certain 
amount  of  industrial  training.  I  think  it  can  be  done  in  the  six- 
month  period.  The  amount  of  industrial  training  to  be  given  will 
have  to  be  limited;  but  a  certain  amount  can  be  given  after  drill 
hours  if  we  have  the  six-month  period. 

The  Chairman.  As  explained  to  us,  it  is  not  their  intention  or 
hope  to  give  the  19-year-old  recruit  any  industrial  training  in  the 
three  months,  for  the  reason  that  that  would  be  too  short  to  give  him 
both  military  and  vocational  training. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  do  not  believe  the  people  understand  to  what  an 
extent  the  man's  economical  efficiency  and  citizenship  value  is  in- 
creased by  the  training.  The  man  comes  out  of  the  training  camj  -^ 
there  are  rare  exceptions,  but  one  can  say  almost  invariably — beUer 
physically.  He  comes  out  with  a  better  coordinated  mind  and 
muscle;  he  has  learned  habits  of  promptness,  personal  neatness,  re- 
spect for  authority,  respect  for  the  law,  respect  for  the  rights  of 
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other  people ;  he  has  learned  to  do  things  when  told  and  as  told, 
and  to  do  them  with  promptness  and  exactness. 

His  real  efficiency  as  an  industrial  force  has  been  vastly  increased. 
It  has  been  increased  in  an  all-around  way,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  would  have  been  by  an  equal  period  of  purely  technical 
^training,  for  you  have  given  him  a  vigorous  physique  and  coordi- 
nated mind  and  muscle.  You  have  made  him  a  straight-thinking, 
prompt-acting  man,  one  who  does  things  promptly  and  thoroughly — 
one  who,  in  short,  is  a  better  working  force.  If  you  are  looking 
only  for  industrial  value,  this  training  will  increase  it  more  than 
anything  else,  and  above  and  beyond  all  this  you  have  made  him, 
through  association,  one  who  knows  the  various  elements  which  go 
to  make  up  our  population,  one  who  has  learned  the  value  of  men 
at  their  true  worth,  one  in  whom  the  narrow  prejudices  of  locality, 
religion,  environment,  have  been  largely  ironed  out.  You  have 
taught  him  to  respect  the  law  and  the  constituted  authorities.  You 
have  made  him  a  better  American,  and  one  better  fitted  to  take  up 
successfully  the  life  struggle  in  our  country.  In  Kansas  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  try  out  for  a  short  time  a  plan  for  training  in  addi- 
tion to  pure  military  training.  Camp  Funston  happened  to  be  near 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  a  large  establishment  with 
ample  shops  and  the  usual  university  curriculum.  The  university 
opened  its  shops  to  our  men,  and  we  put  some  hundreds  in  the  ma- 
chine shops.  It  also  opened  its  classes,  and  filled  many  of  them 
with  men  from  camp.  The  university  professors  came  to  Funston 
and  gave  lectures  on  agriculture  in  its  various  phases  and  depart- 
ments, such  as  soil  fertilization,  crop  raising,  etc.  They  also 
sent  professors  to  camp  who  gave  lectures  on  critical  periods  of 
American  history,  economics,  industrial  questions;  in  other  words, 
it  was  a  short  but  very  interesting  and  successful  attempt  to  show 
what  could  be  done  during  a  period  of  training  outside  of  and  in 
addition  to  the  purely  military  work.  Our  activities  were  only  ter- 
minated by  the  demobilization  of  the  division. 
Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  they  take  an  interest  in  it? 
General  Wood.  Oh,  verv  keen.  I  think  you  can  do  a  great  deal  of 
that. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  do  you  think  about  its  effect  on  the 
foreign  element? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  forces  for  Americani- 
zation we  have.  Then  again  there  is  another  very  important  benefit 
which  comes  from  assembling  the  men  in  camp ;  that  is  the  cleaning 
up  of  the  men  who  suffer  from  vice  diseases  and  returning  them  to 
1  civil  life  no  longer  menaces  to  their  fellowmen.  We  had  large  num- 
bers of  men  with  venereal  diseases.  Then  again,  there  were  many 
men  who  had  minor  physical  defects,  who,  in  many  instances,  were 
benefitted  and,  in  many,  cured  by  the  treatment  and  exercise  given 
them  in  camp.  Their  improvement  in  physical  condition  sent  them 
^back  to  civil  life  much  more  efficient  industrial  and  economic  factors 
Whan  they  were  before — better  all  around  men.  Those  who  did  not 
speak  English  were  taught  English,  and  a  systematic  effort  was  made 
to  Americanize  them,  to  impress  upon  them  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tion, and  to  prepare  them  to  take  up,  with  added  vigor  and  increased 
intelligence,  the  duties  of  an  American  citizen  in  time  of  peace. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Does  it  not  give  the  different  classes  of  so- 
ciety a  greater  respect  for  each  other,  in  bringing  the  high  and  the 
low,  financially  speaking,  together? 

Gen.  Wood.  It  wipes  out  the  shallow  distinction,  religious  distinc- 
tion, Jew  and  Gentile,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  newcomer  and  native- 
bom,  rich  and  poor,  North  and  South — all  of  those  little  prejudices  M 
that  come  from  tradition  or  from  habitat  or  religion — -had  been  ™ 
pretty  well  iron  out.  The  men  learn  to  measure  each  other  by  the 
way  they*  do  the  day's  work,  by  the  way  they  conduct  themselves, 
by  their  bearing  toward  others.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  Americani- 
zation influences  we  have  ever  had.  Take  these  men,  standing  in 
the  ranks,  dressed  alike,  living  under  the  same  discipline,  actuated 
by  common  purpose — and  that's  a  lofty  one — to  prepare  themselves 
to  serve  their  country  in  case  of  need,  stripped  of  every  distinction 
except  those  which  come  from  physique,  character,  and  education, 
and  you  have  something  of  that  brotherhood  of  man  which  comes 
from  community  of  purpose,  surrounding,  and  effort.  There  thev 
stand — on  the  basis  of  share  and  share  alike.  There  is  nothing  left 
of  distinction,  living,  wealth,  or  family.  No  one  knows  who  his 
neighbor's  parents  are,  or  cares.  They  take  the  man  for  what  he 
is.  Each  man  stands  for  himself.  The  men  get  a  truer  view  of  life, 
a  better  idea  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  the  American  people. 
They  become  more  tolerant.  They  become  all-around  better  men 
and  better  citizens. 

Senator  Spencer.  That  would  practically  add  a  year  to  every- 
body's college  course  who  was  going  to  college,  would  it  not? 

Gen.  Wood.  No,  sir.  The  universities,  colleges,  and  technical 
schools  will  meet  the  conditions  resulting  from  six  months  of*  in- 
tensive training.  I  am  sure  they  will  find  in  that  training  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  two  months  of  spring  college  or  school  work  which  the 
boy  loses.  Nearly  four  months  of  the  six  will  be  the  months  of 
summer  vacation. 

Senator  Spencer.  I  see. 

Gen.  Wood.  The  university  is  trying  to  turn  out  a  good  citizen; 
a  useful  and  valuable  member  of  society.  That  is  the  real  object 
of  the  university  training,  and  they  feel  that  that  discipline  and 
training  and  sanitation,  among  other  things  that  a  man  gets,  are 
worth  perhaps  the  two  months  in  the  spring  course  and  the  half  of 
a  month  he  gets  in  the  fall.    He  only  does  it  once. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  will  be  an  adoption  by  the  univer- 
sities and  schools  of  the  military  training  in  lieu  of  the  training  he 
would  get  at  the  schools? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  believe  the  universities  and  schools  will  gradually 
take  up  military  training  and  that  there  will  be  an  effort  made  to 
have  this  training  count  as  a  credit,  provided  it  is  given  under  officers 
selected  by  the  Government,  toward  the  six  months  of  training. 
But  no  credit  should  be  given  which  reduces  the  training  period  to 
less  than  four  months.  There  is  a  keen  appreciation  in  the  univer^- 
sities  and  throughout  the  country  of  service  in  war,  and  mairj^ 
universities  are  giving  their  men  liberal  credits  toward  a  degree  for 
war  service. 

I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  overseers  of  Harvard 
University,  and  I  know  what  the  attitude  there  is  toward  the  men 
who  served  during  the  war.     It  is  proposed  to  give  them  what 
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amounts  to  a  year's  credit  toward  the  degree  in  arts  and  sciences. 
Of  course,  this  can  not  be  done  in  medicine  and  law,  but  it  can  be 
done  with  the  academic  degree.  It  is  not  only  a  recognition  of 
service,  but  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  character  shown  by  the  man 
and  of  the  many  useful  things  he  has  learned  during  the  war.  I 
believe  it  will  be  the  most  valued  degree  issued  by  the  university. 
It  will  bear  on  its  face  a  statement  of  the  holder's  service  in  war.  It 
will  be,  in  a  way,  an  honorary  degree,  but  will  carry  with  it  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  degree  which  is  issued  in  regular  courses. 

Senator  Fletcher.  In  regard  to  this  bill?  there  are  certain  corps 
defined  in  it,  and  on  the  first  page  you  will  see  some  new  departments 
suggested,  the  finance  department  and  the  transportation  corps,  the 
motor  transport  corps,  and  air  service,  and  tank  corps,  supposed  to 
be  new  corps.    What  would  you  say  in  regard  to  those  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  A  good  deal  of  fhis  new  phraseology  is  a  play  upon 
words.  You  can,  I  think,  very  wisely  go  back  to  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  and  charge  that  corps  with  transportation,  clothing,  food,  and 
pay,  and  take  construction  away  from  it  and  put  it  under  the  Engi- 
neers. We  tried  to  do  that  some  years  ago.  The  Engineers  are  the 
only  trained  construction  corps  we  have.  We  do  want  an  independent 
air  service,  an  air  service  distinct  as  are  artillery  and  infantry,  etc. 
As  it  is  now,  war  in  the  air  is  like  war  on  the  land  or  war  on  the 
sea.  We  do  not  want  a  gas  service.  Brutal  as  it  is,  we  do  not  dare 
to  take  the  chance  of  going  into  war  against  a  nation  which  may  have 
and  probably  will  have  it. 

We  want  a  tank  corps.  This  does  not  in  time  of  peace  need  to  be 
under  an  officer  of  high  rank  with  a  large  force  of  clerical  personnel, 
staff  officers,  etc.  The  work  of  the  tank  corps  is  rather  elemental, 
and  successful  officers  for  this  work  can  be  rapidly  developed.  Men 
who  are  familiar  with  gas  engines  make  good  drivers.  For  gunners — 
they  are  called  upon  for  rather  close-action  work — we  do  not  need  a 
highly  specialized  and  trained  artilleryman.  It  is  a  smashing,  close- 
acting  force.  We  should  develop  it  in  time  of  peace,  and  organize  it 
so  it  can  be  expanded  quickly  m  case  of  war.  We  do  not  want  to 
build  up  separate  staff  corps  with  a  hundred  and  one  officers;  in 
other  words,  create  too  expensive  an  establishment  in  time  of  peace. 
We  should  develop  the  best  type  of  tanks,  both  heavy  and  light,  and 
have  them  built  in  time  of  peace,  and  have  a  nucleus  corps  which  can 
be  rapidly  expanded.  This,  in  time  of  peace,  does  not  require  a 
brigadier  general  or  an  extensive  staff. 

Senator  New.  General,  you  have  expressed  your  approval  of  a 
separate  Air  Service.    You  have  read  the  bill  that  I  have  proposed? 

Gen.  Wood.  Senator,  I  received  the  bill  as  I  was  leaving  Chicago, 
and  I  have  looked  over  it  very  hastily;  but  I  have  talked  to  Gen. 
Mitchell  and  some  of  the  other  officers  interested. 

Senator  New.  I  would  like  you  to  go  a  little  more  fully  into  the 
subject,  not  so  far  as  relates  to  this  bill 

Gen.  Wood.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  go  fully  over  it. 

Senator  New.  But  the  general  subject.  Will  you  expatiate  a  little 
bit  on  the  general  subject  of  a  separate  Air  Service? 

Senator  Fletcher.  Before  you  go  into  that,  would  you  let  the 
general  dispose  of  this  other  service — the  Motor  Transport  Corps 
and  the  Transportation  Corps  ? 
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Senator  New.  Certainly. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  should  put  that  under  the  Quartermaster  Depart- 
ment, under  the  head  of  "  Transportation,"  and  have  it  a  subordinate 
division  to  that  corps.  You  have  too  many,  as  I  see  it,  new  organi- 
zations with  top-heavy  personnel.  You  are  getting  too  many  corps 
with  general  officers  at  the  head  of  them.  You  are  greatly  increasing  ^ 
the  overhead  and  not  gaining  in  efficiency.  W\ 

Senator  New.  Now,  will  you  answer  my  question,  General! 

Gen.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  repeat  exactly  what  your  question 
was,  Senator. 

Senator  New.  I  asked  if  you  would  give  us  in  your  own  language 
your  impressions  of  the  importance  of  the  Air  Service  and  just  why 
it  is  you  say  that  you  think  we  should  have  a  separate  service? 

Gen.  Wood.  A  thoroughly  organized  Air  Service  is  absolutely 
essential.  War  in  the  air  now  stands  alongside  war  on  the  sea  and 
war  on  land*.  The  force  must  be  trained  to  cooperate  fully  or  in 
part  with  the  Army  or  with  the  Navy.  Under  some  conditions  it  will 
be  largely  engaged  with  work  with  the  Army,  and  again  much  of  it 
may  be  needed  with  the  Navy. 

ft  should  be  under  one  head.  I  believe  the  Government  could  well 
take  up  the  question  of  developing  an  Air  Service  both  from  the 
military  and  civil  standpoint,  for  I  think  we  shall  have  more  and 
more  use  of  aircraft  in  peace,  for  the  transportation  of  mails,  etc. 
The  most  economical  way  to  handle  the  service  would  be  to  have  it 
under  one  head,  attached  to  one  of  the  present  departments  of  the 
Government,  and  have  assigned  to  it  for  special  work  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  selected  civilians. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  would  seem  to  be  the  most  appro- 
priate department  to  attach  it  to.  This  service  should  be  charged 
with  the  development  of  flying  and  everything  pertaining  thereto. 
The  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  attached  would  naturally  give 
special  attention  to  the  requirements  of  their  own  services.  This 
department  should  carry  on  experimental  and  development  work, 
in  connection  with  possible  commercial  needs  and  war  needs.  It 
should  be  the  center  of  development  work.  It  should  keep  in  touch 
with  air  work  throughout  the  world.  It  might  well  train  the  flyers 
for  both  commercial  and  war  work.  In  other  words,  it  should  be 
a  great  central  experimental  and  development  plant  for  aviation  for 
all  purposes. 

Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  would,  very  properly,  from  time  to 
time  be  sent  there  for  special  work.  In  time  01  war  it  would  de- 
velop into  a  great  training  center  for  Army  and  Navy  flyers.  But 
its  principal  work  would  always  be  in  following  up  aviation  and  in 
keeping  abreast  with  the  best  equipment  and  best  methods. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  special  Cabinet  offi- 
cer at  the  head  of  this  service.  I  feel  that  both  Army  and  Navy 
should  have  their  own  aviation  arms,  and  that  each  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  other's  work  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  in  case  of 
war  we  could  throw  the  bulk  of  our  aviation  with  the  Army  or  with  ^ 
the  Navy,  as  the  case  may  be.  ^ 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  detail  permanently  in  the  Air 
Service  the  highly  technically  trained  Regular  officers  of  the  Army. 
They  are  needed  m  the  command  of  troops  or  in  the  special  work  for 
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which  they  have  been  trained.  We  can  develop  our  aviation  force 
advantageously  from  civilian  life,  and  we  should  avoid  the  detach- 
ment of  line  and  staff  officers  from  the  Regular  Establishment  for 
permanent  service  in  the  air  force.  Life  in  the  Air  Service,  at  least 
the  flying  part  of  it,  will  be  short,  and  from  that  men  will  pass  to 
aviation  nonflying  sections. 

Army  aviation  units  should  be  stationed  with  troops  in  time  of 
peace.  They  are  necessary  for  the  proper  training  of  the  troops  and 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  maneuvers,  and  service  with  the  troops  is 
necessary  for  the  training  of  the  air  units. 

We  must  not  again  be  caught  as  we  were  during  this  war.  It 
is  too  late  to  develop  the  Air  Service  after  war  begins.  We  spent 
enormous  sums  of  money  for  Air  Service  and  got  practically  noth- 
ing out  of  it  in  the  way  of  fighting  machines,  and  little  in  the  way 
of  anything  else,  until  it  was  too  late.  The  shortage  of  Air  Service 
was  undoubtedly  heavily  paid  for  in  the  loss  of  life  among  our 
troops.  Without  air  control  we  can  not  have  effective  artillery 
work,  and  effective  artillery  work  is  absolutely  essential  in  modern 
war. 

Let  us  not  again  leave  things  to  luck,  but  get  ready  for  war  in 
time  of  peace. 

Senator  New.  That  all  conformed  to  my  own  individual  views 
very  closely. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  do  not  believe  in  an  air  minister  in  the  Cabinet,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  but  I  think  we  should  have  a  separate  Air 
Service. 

Senator  New.  T  do  not  either. 

Gen.  Wood.  There  has  been  some  talk  of  an  Air  Service  member 
of  the  Cabinet. 

Senator  New.  General,  is  it  not  true  also  that  aeronautical  equip- 
ment is  exceedingly  expensive,  that  the  Army  will  have  to  obtain  its 
war  equipment  very  suddenly,  very  quickly,  when  the  emergency 
arises.  In  other  words,  that  it  can  not  afford  for  peace  purposes  and 
in  peace  type  to  equip  itself  with  what  would  be  suitalble  and  ade- 
quate for  military  emergency  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  Senator,  we  must  pay  this  cost,  as  the  price  of  insurance, 
the  price  necessary  to  have  ready  a  reasonable  number  of  first-class 
machines  of  all  necessary  types — bombing  machines,  observation  ma- 
chines, fast  fighting  planes.  No  time  to  wait  until  war  is  upon  us 
to  begin  our  investigations.  In  this  war,  instead  of  buying  the  best 
available  types,  we  tried  to  develop  a  type  during  the  course  of  the 
war.  The  result  was  that  our  troops  were  without  American  fight- 
ing planes  to  the  end. 

We  must  develop  our  type  in  peace  time  and'build.  Types  will  be 
continually  improving,  and  we  shall  have  to  be  continually  modify- 
ing and  changing  our  types  as  time  goes  on.  This  is  inevitable.  It 
is  simply  what  happens  with  the  machines  and  devices  used  in  civil 
life. 

We  made  most  enormous  appropriations  for  airplanes  and  we  got 
little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  machines  from  these  enormous  ex- 
penditures. These  great  expenditures  did  not  give  us  the  best  type 
of  fighting  plane  up  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  we  were  dependent 
entirely  upon  British  and  French  planes,  for  if  we  had  had  to  meet 
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the  enemy  in  the  air  without  the  aid  of  France  and  England  we 
should  have  had  a  very  sorry  time. 

What  was  true  of  the  planes  was  largely  true  of  our  artillery. 
We  had  to  look  to  those  nations  to  help  us  out  m  the  emergency.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  to  have  the  necessary  reserves  of  different 
types  of  plane  made  in  time  of  peace — enough  planes  to  meet  any 
ordinary  emergency.  We  shall  have  to  change  them  from  time  to 
time.  Some  types  will  become  obsolete,  just  as  certain  types  of  battle- 
ships. Again,  here  we  have  work  the  cost  of  which  is  our  insurance. 
In  our  frantic  endeavors  to  build  airplanes  we  spent  probably  three 
or  four  times  what  it  would  have  cost  us  to  have  built  an  adequate 
supply  in  time  of  peace,  and  we  got  very  few. 

We  should  encourage  flying  throughout  the  United  States  by  main- 
taining flying  fields  to  which  those  who  wish  to  learn  can  be  sent. 
They  should  be  furnished  equipment,  rations,  and  quarters.  Thou- 
sands of  young  men  are  anxious  to  fly,  and  out  of  tnese  we  shall  be 
able  to  develop  some  of  the  best  flyers  in  the  world,  and  if  war 
comes — as  it  will  come  again  some  day — we  shall  be  ready  to  take  our 
part  in  the  air  and  to  equip  our  men  with  as  good  machines  as  those 
of  the  enemy,  and  not  send  our  men  into  the  air  without  a  sporting 
chance. 

Men  will  come  to  these  camps  just  as  they  came  to  the  Plattsburg 
camps.  Indeed,  prior  to  the  war  so  keen  was  the  interest  in  flying 
that  men  bought  their  own  planes,  hired  their  own  instructors,  anil 
were  trained  entirely  at  their  own  expense. 

Government  fields  would,  I  am  sure,  be  largely  patronized.  We 
have  large  numbers  of  machines  unfit  for  the  battle  area — at  least  as 
fast  fighting  planes — which  would  be  perfectly  good  for  training 
purposes. 

The  air  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  principal  battle  areas  in  the 
future,  and  we  must  promptly  solve  the  problem  of  building  up  an 
adequate  air  service. 

Senator  New.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  better  accomplished  by 
a  separate  department  than  if  the  whole  matter  were  kepfcpart  under 
the  Army  and  part  under  the  Navy  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  find  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  able  men  of  business  ex- 
perience who  have  served  as  officers  during  the  war  that  there  was  a 
great  wastage  in  highly  trained  line  officers  in  areas  and  inpositions 
where  the  work  could  liave  been  done  as  well  by  civilians.  Too  many 
men — highly  trained  officers,  trained  for  war,  have  been  employed 
in  transport  and  in  production,  in  ground  aviation,  and  other  non- 
combatant  work — men  who  were  trained  to  lead  fighting  units  and 
were  needed  with  them.  It  would  be  a  measure  of  wisdom  to  create 
a  department  of  production,  a  department  which  would,  by  purchase 
or  contract,  manufacture  the  necessary  arms  and  equipment  for  the 
Army  and  procure  the  necessary  supplies.  Details  as  to  design,  etc., 
quantity,  and  character  would  have  to  be  prescribed  by  the  officers 
of  the  various  branches  and  arms  of  the  service. 

We  should  not  again  depend  upon  production  through  Govern- Jfc 
ment  agencies.    It  was  a  failure  during  the  war.    We  must  prepare, 
through  proper  organization  and  study,  to  promptly  make  use  of 
the  great  civilian  industries  of  the  country,  for  it  is  only  through 
use  of  these  that  we  can  meet  the  demands  of  modern  war.     The 
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department  of  production  would  save  to  the  fighting  forces  many 
officers  upon  whose  education  for  military  purposes  great  sums  of 
money  and  much  time  have  been  spent.  A  department  of  this  de- 
scription should  be  the  department  to  turn  out  aircraft  through 
contracts  with  builders  throughout  the  country.  We  should  not 
under  any  circumstances  trust  to  purely  Government  production. 
We  may  find  ourselves  with  highly  inefficient  personnel  in  charge 
of  the  war  office  at  a  time  when  prompt  action  is  necessary.  Noth- 
ing should  be  left  to  chance.  We  should  not  foreet  that  the  Allies 
held  the  line  while  we  made  our  preparations  for  this  war — that  they 
furnished  us  a  large  proportion  of  such  fighting  equipment  as  we 
had  in  the  air. 

Senator  New.  Precisely.  General,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  for 
the  Army  or  the  Navy  either,  or  the  two  of  them  acting  concurrently, 
to  maintain  such  a  department  of  production  as  you  have  in  mind, 
something  that  is  adequate  for  the  turning  out  on  short  notice  of 
an  equipment  that  is  sufficient  to  answer  the  emergency? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  from  the  Army  standpoint, 
although  I  believe  the  same  general  principle  will  apply  so  far  as 
the  Navy  is  concerned.  Indeed,  the  great  bulk  of  the  naval  equip- 
ment, even  in  ships  and  in  guns,  has.  to  be  done  in  private  yai'ds  by 
private  firms.  I  think  we  ard  simply  adopting  under  this  scheme 
what  the  Navy  has  already  practiced  very  largely. 

Senator  New.  Yes.  But,  General,  it  is" true,  is  it  not,  that  the  life 
of  aircraft  of  all  types  is  very  brief  in  time  of  war? 

Gen.  Wood.  It  is  very  short. 

Senator  New.  It  is  very  short,  indeed,  and  it  must  be,  even  though 
you  maintain  replacements  to  the  extent  of  a  full  100  per  cent ;  they 
do  not  last  very  long,  and  you  must  have  a  plant  capacity  sufficient 
to  keep  up  your  replacements? 

Gen.  Wood.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  New.  And  that  calls  for  the  maintenance  of  an  industry 
of  very  considerable  size,  does  it  not? 

Gen.  Wood.  It  does.  We  will  be  helped  out  in  that  by  the  com- 
mercial and,  we  might  say,  the  social  use  of  aircraft.  They  are 
going  to  be  used  more  and  more,  and  if  we  encourage  flying  I  think 
the  air  service,  aerial  navigation,  will  gradually  increase  in  security ; 
at  least,  we  will  find  more  and  more  people  using  machines,  and  we 
will  find  more  and  more  factories  making  them,  and  we  can  then 
turn  them  to  war  uses  pretty  quickly.  There  is  nothing  in  which 
we  shall  not  have  to  make  very  large  outlays  in  order  to  be  reason- 
ably' ready  in  time  of  war. 

Senator  New.  I  agree  with  you  absolutely  in  all  that  you  have 
said  on  that  subject.  I  am  trying  simply  to  justify  the  opinion  that 
vou  express  that  we  should  have  a  separate  department.  Do  you 
believe  that  the  Army  is  fixed  to  look  after  that  commercial  devel- 
opment and  social  development  of  which  you  spoke?  Has  not  that 
got  to  be  developed,  if  developed  at  all,  by  a  department  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  look  after  that  specific  thing? 

Gen.  Wood.  It  could  be  best  developed  in  that  way,  because  you 
will  have  a  greater  coordination  of  effort.  You  ought  to  have  in  a 
department  of  that  sort,  and  you  will  have  eventually,  the  best 
authorities  in  aeronautics  in  this  country.  I  am  influenced  by  the 
decision  of  the  British  Government  to  make  their  air  service  a 
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separate  department.  They  combined  the  various  branches  of  the 
air  service  into  one  united  force,  placing  it  under  a  single  head, 
and  made  the  official  at  the  head  of  the  service  a  Cabinet  minister.  I 
do  not  think  this  latter  feature  is  necessary,  but  I  do  think  we  should 
have  a  separate  head,  attached  to  one  of  our  present  departments. 
In  this  service  should  be  men  who  represent  commercial  flying  and 
military  flying.  When  I  say  military  flying  I  mean  air  work  for 
both  the  Army  and  Navy. 

I  think  we  should  start  in  with  such  a  service  at  once.  At  present 
there  seems  to  be  no  definite  policy  concerning  our  Air  Service,  or 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  great  amount  of  material  which  we  have 
accumulated  during  the  war. 

We  do  not  want  to  give  up  flying  now.  We  want  to  take  it  up* 
master  it,  and  develop  the  type  of  machine  we  are  going  to  use  com- 
mercially and  for  military  work.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  We 
have  a  large  number  of  men  who  have  learned  to  fly.  They  are  a 
fine  and  gallant  lot.  None  better.  We  want  to  start  our  new  depart- 
ment while  these  men  are  now  available. 

Senator  New.  Do  you  know  what  the  monthly  capacity  for  air- 
planes is  in  England? 

Gen.  Wood.  No,  sir.  I  know  it  is  very  great.  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is.  I  know  they  were  reported  to  Tiave  ended  the  war  with  about 
30,000  planes,  of  various  types,  having  gone  to  the  front. 

Senator  New.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  in  France  or  the  United 
States? 

Gen.  Wood.  No.  I  know  it  is  comparatively  small  here,  in  fighting 
planes,  and  very  large  in  France.  We  were  going  faster  at  the  close 
of  the  war  in  observation  and  bombing  planes  and  had  the  war  lasted 
longer  would  eventually  have  had  a  good,  fast  fighting  plane. 

Senator  New.  In  fact  the  French  have  a  capacity  of  about  2,000 
a  month? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  And  in  the  month  of  July  built  and  turned  out  800 
airplanes.  The  English  have  a  monthly  capacity  of  about  4,000 
planes,  and  in  the  month  of  July  turned  out  2,000  planes.  Our  ca- 
pacity is  ridiculously  small  when,  as  a  matter  or  fact,  the  total 
production  of  the  United  States  in  the  month  of  July  was  14  planes. 
It  merely  shows  how  the  American  productive  capacity  has  been 
allowed  to  just  go  to  pieces  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  think  we  ought  to  go  right  on  with  our  experimental 
work  in  the  air  and  develop  the  fast-fighting  type  of  plane,  the 
observation  plane,  and  the  bombing  plane ;  for  commercial  purposes 
you  will  gradually  introduce  the  weight  carrier.  But  it  is  certainly 
no  time  now  to  stop  our  air  work. 

Senator  New.  And  in  the  condition  I  have  just  described,  is  it  not 
manifestly  true  that  the  United  States  would  be  utterly  overwhelmed 
in  the  air  in  the  case  of  an  attack  by  almost  any  foreign  power? 

Gen.  Wood.  By  any  first-class  power. 

Senator  New.  They  have  a  production  capacity  of  2,000  in  En| 
land  and  14  in  the  United  States;  what  is  the  comparison  between 
the  two? 

Gen  Wood.  It  is,  unfortunately,  greatly  to  our  disadvantage.  It 
is  just  like  other  things,  sir,  during  the  war;  you  can  not  improvise. 
You  may  remember  the  struggle  to  make  rifles  $ 
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Senator  New.  Very  well. 

Gen.  Wood.  With  the  exception  of  the  part  played  by  the  Navy, 
our  efforts  to  place  heavy  railway  artillery  01  American  make  on 
the  battle  area  were  an  absolute  failure  up  to  the  date  of  the  signing 
or  the  armistice.  We  fere  told  what  we  would  have  done  had  the 
war  lasted  a  year  or  two  more,  but  this  is  unimportant.  They  were 
not  available  during  the  war. 

You  can  not  buy  time  and  you  can  not  improvise  experience.  If 
we  want  an  insurance  against  war — and  we  do — we  must  make  prep- 
arations against  it  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  impossible  to  provide 
equipment  promptly  after  war  has  commenced.  We  were  protected 
this  time  by  the  Allies  holding  the  line  while  we  got  ready,  and  were 
greatly  aided  by  the  arms -they  gave  us. 

The  Chairman.  General,  there  is  another  important  phase  in  this 
bill  on  which  the  committee  would  like  to  hear  from  you ;  that  is  the 
proposal  for  promotion  by  selection.  Have  you  any  ideas  to  express 
on  the  problem  of  promotion  in  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  have  indorsed  in  annual  reports  I  suppose  for  the 
last  15  years  promotion  by  selection  to  a  limited  extent.  I  think  my 
old  reports  urged  25  per  cent  of  promotion  by  selection ;  the  selec- 
tion to  be  made  by  a  board  of  officers  selected  immediately  preced- 
ing the  examination  period,  and  selected  so  that  no  one  will  know 
of  what  officers  the  board  is  to  be  composed,  that  is  to  say,  who 
the  personnel  of  the  board  is  to  be.  For  instance,  we  are  going  to 
select  a  certain  number  of  officers  of  Infantry.  The  board  would 
be  selected  from  the  officers  of  the  arm  and  senior  to  the  officers 
to  be  examined.  There  should  be  no  regular  method  of  selection. 
The  Chief  of  Staff  would  select,  for  instance,  the  second  ranking 
colonel  of  Infantry,  the  fifth  colonel,  the  seventh  lieutenant  colonel ; 
in  other  words,  the  only  conditions  would  be  that  the  officers  would 
be  senior  to  those  under  examination  and  of  the  same  arm  of  the 
service.  The  selection  should  not  be  made  or  announced  until  im- 
mediately preceding  the  examination.  The  board  so  formed  should 
perform  its  duties  under  oath,  and  each  member  of  the  board  should 
state,  over  his  own  signature  in  an  individual  report,  the  specific 
reasons  for  the  promotion  of  the  officer. 

There  should  be  no  general  broad  declaration,  but  specific  reasons 
should  be  given.  The  advancement  should  never  be  for  more  than 
one  grade  at  a  time.  It  would  also  be  well  to  have  the  officers 
recommended  for  promotion  selected  from  the  upper  half  of  the  list 
of  the  grade  in  which  the  officer  is  serving.  I  can  see  no  danger  of 
injustice  under  a  procedure  of  this  kind. 

We  must  do  something  to  open  up  a  way  for  the  advancement  of 
officers  who  render  unusual  service.  The  present  "  lockstep  "  system, 
under  which  the  best  man  in  his  grade  and  arm  remains  behind  the 
least  efficient  one  of  thai  grade  and  arm  if  by  chance  he  entered 
the  service  later,  has  a  very  demoralizing  effect.  There  must  be  a 
certain  amount  of  selection  in  order  to  give  a  healthy  stimulus.  In 
time  of  war  we  disregard  rank  very  largely  and  select  for  fitness. 
The  result — an  immense  amount  of  heartburn  and  disappointment. 

We  know  where  the  best  men  are,  and  we  select  them  very  largely 
(not  as  largely  as  we  should)  and  practically  disregard  the  rules  of 
seniority,  when  the  Army  is  called  upon  for  sudden  expansion.    This 
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could  be  largely  avoided  if  we  had  some  system  under  which  the 
best  officers  could  gradually  work  to  the  top.  With  any  system 
of  promotion  in  which  selection  plays  a  part,  there  should  be  rigid 
application  of  the  system  of  elimination  of  the  wholly  unfit. 

Senator  New.  General,  do  you  think  that-  should  be  limited  to  a 
percentage  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  would  not  exceed  that  mentioned,  25  per  cent. 

Senator  New.  Of  each  grade? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  would  say  25  per  cent  of  each  year's  promotions 
to  be  by  selection.  Of  course  you  could  never  make  it  exactly  that. 
It  is  possible  there  would  not  be  that  number  recommended. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  for  the  final  grades? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  would  not  apply  the  system  of  promotion  by  selec- 
tion below  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant.  The  lower  grade  is  princi- 
pally a  pi'obational  grade,  in  which  the  officer  serves  two  years  before 
his  commission  is  made  permanent. 

Senator  .Chamberlain.  The  danger  of  selection,  it  seems  to  me, 
arises  in  this  fact :  For  instance,  suppose  you  were  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Army.  You  know  the  men  who  have  been  around  you,  and 
know  they  are  faithful  and  efficient.  You  wTould  not  be  human  if 
you  did  not  feel  that  the  men  to  promote,  if  you  had  the  power,  would 
be  those,  while  men  their  equals  or  betters  you  might  not  know  at  all- 
Gen.  Wood.  That  is  the  argument  against  it.  Of  course,  that  comes 
in  every  phase  of  our  life,  business,  and  everything.  But  from  the 
fact  that  the  board  would  be  of  sufficient  size  to  insure  a  pretty  broad 
view,  and  promotion  has  to  be  recommended  upon  a  written  statement 
of  reasons — it  is  not  your  own  impression — expressed  by  "I  think 
McCoy,  Wells,  or  somebody  else  is  the  best  officer  I  know,"  you  can 
not  say  that;  you  must  give  the  specific  reasons  why  you  select  this 
officer  for  promotion. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  No  doubt  that  danger  is  fairly  well  safe- 
guarded when  you  limit  that  percentage  to  promotions  to  be  made  by 
that  selective  system. 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes ;  and  one  great  advantage  is  that  no  one  will  know 
what  officers  are  to  make  the  board.  That  is  important.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  a  certain  amount  of  promotion  by  selection  will  en- 
courage effort  on  the  part  of  officers  and  make  the  most  valuable 
type  of  man  feel  that  there  is  a  career  for  him  in  the  service — a  career 
under  which  merit  counts  and  mediocrity  does  not  establish  a  stand- 
ard. There  is  no  busineas  on  earth  which  is  conducted  successfully — 
or  can  be  conducted  successfully — on  a  basis  of  pure  seniority.  I 
think  25  per  cent  of  promotion  by  selection  is  enough,  at  least  until 
we  have  tried  it  out  thoroughly. 

There  must  be  some  way  for  the  exceptionally  able  man  to  step 
ahead  of  the  man  whose  capacity  is  just  sufficient  for  him  to  hold  his 
commission.  The  present  system  does  not  give  the  equality  of  op- 
portunity which  one  has  outside  in  business  life  and  in  the  professions, 
where  it  is  a  case  of  competition  from  the  start.  A  certain  amount 
of  competition  w?ould  be  helpful  in  the  Army. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  handle  and 
to  solve  properly. 

Gen.  Wood.  It  is  really  the  only  walk  in  life  in  which  a  man 
can  not  bv  individual  effort  advance  himself  without  reference  to 
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men  about  him.  That  is,  he  can  not  go  forward  on  his  own  merit ; 
he  must  move  with  the  mass  he  is  in.  You  know  how  that  would 
affect  men  in  business.  It  has  the  same  effect  in  a  way  in  the  Army. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  harm  can  come  from  a  fair  trial.  I  think 
a  great  deal  of  good  would  come  of  it.  The  board  should  all  be 
senior  to  the  officers  under  consideration;  should  be  sworn  as  sol- 
emnly as  though  they  were  going  to  perform  the  most  important 
court-martial  duty,  and  each  member  should  state,  in  writing,  his 
reasons  for  promotion.  It  should  be  composed  of  officers  who  are 
unknown  up  to  practically  the  time  of  convening  the  board,  so  that 
thete  can  be  no  influence,  no  discussion.  The  board  will  have  to 
recommend  more  than  one  officer  for  each  place,  because  otherwise, 
it  seems  to  me,  you  invade  unduly  the  prerogative  of  the  President. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  theory  that  is  all  right,  General,  but 
it  does  not  work  out  in  practice.  I  have  seen,  since  I  have  been  a 
member  of  this  committee,  where  men  have  been  demoted,  or  trans- 
ferred from  Washington  back  to  the  line  because  they  have  come 
to  the  witness  stand  here  and  either  told  the  truth  about  conditions, 
or  else  have  differed  from  the  powers  that  be. 

Gen.  Wood.  Undoubtedly  that  has  been  true. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Very  frequently  true.  You  take  an  ap- 
pointing board,  however  honest  it  may  be,  it  is  appointed  by  the 
same  appointing  power.  How  much  will  they  be  influenced  by  the 
desire  of  that  appointing  power  in  reaching  conclusions? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  do  not  believe  thev  would  be  much  affected.  I 
find  the  officers  of  the  Army  are  an  unyielding  lot  when  they  think 
anybody  is  trying  to  make  them  perform  an  official  act  against  their 
conscience. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  integrity  of 
the  Army,  but  I  have  seen  that  thing  right  here  in  this  committee. 
I  could  name  names  if  I  saw  fit  to  do  it. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  know ;  we  have  all  seen  it. 

Senator  New.  I  confess  that  I  share,  as  has  been  revealed  by  these 
previous  examinations  here,  I  share  exactly  the  fear  of  that  system 
as  expressed  by  Senator  Chamberlain.  I  have  seen  so  many  in- 
stances of  it  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  promotions, 
not  by  selection,  but  by  favoritism  of  the  rankest  kind,  that  I  con- 
fess I  am  a  little  bit  fearful  of  it,  but  I  am  willing  to  concede,  Gen- 
eral, that  the  plan  that  you  submit,  that  of  limiting  it  to  a  per- 
centage, 25  per  cent,  let  us  say-,  of  the  officers  of  a  given  grade,  goes 
a  great  ways  toward  eliminating  the  danger  of  injustice. 

Gen.  Wood.  Three  would  be  by  seniority  and  one  by  selection. 
You  can  make  that  board  so  large  that  I  think  you  could  pretty  much 
eliminate  favoritism.  Suppose  you  are  considering  the  lieutenant 
colonels  of  Infantry,  and  you  have  a  board  of  10,  composed,  let  us 
say,  of  colonels  senior  to  the  men  affected.  No  one  knows  who  those 
10  colonels  will  be;  they  may  be  1,  5,  7,  9,  selected  in  whatever  way 
^  you  want;  no  one  knows  who  it  is  going  to  be;  each  of  these  men 
%r  has  got  to  state  in  writing,  over  his  own  signature,  his  specific  rea- 
sons; he  can  not  say,  "I  like  this  officer's  methods,"  or  "he  is  highly 
efficient."  That  does  not  go.  He  must  state  some  specific  reason, 
something  that  man  has  done  which  warrants  his  being  singled  out 
and  advanced  over  his  fellows  in  the  same  grade.    It  is  very  easy 
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for  a  board  in  secret  or  confidential  session  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as 
a  boardt  and  its  decision  may  be  unfair,  but  once  you  compel  men  to 
state  in  writing  their  own  individual  views,  each  and  every  one,  so 
you  know  exactly  why  he  voted,  and  I  should  have  no  fear  of  the 
system.  I  think  you  would  get  good  results  in  that  way,  but  I  should 
make  the  conditions  extremely  binding,  extremely  severe. 

Senator  New.  I  think  they  ought  to  be.  I  think  your  suggestion 
a  very  good  one ;  I  think  there  should  be  9ome  way  by  which  the  offi- 
cer of  manifestly  superior  qualifications  should  have  his  chance — 
not  only  should  have  his  chance,  but  the  service  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  promote  that  man  and  get  him  into  a  position  where 
his  services  are  more  valuable  to  the  Government  than  they  are  in  a 
subordinate  capacity.  I  agree  there  ought  to  be  some  chance  for 
that,  but  not  to  repeat  what  I  said  a  minute  ago,  my  prejudices  have 
been  so  aroused  by  some  of  the  things  I  have  seen  that  I  am  unwilling 
to  see  any  system  adopted  which  is  going  to  be  susceptible  of  abuses. 

Gen.  Wood.  Is  it  not  an  abuse,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  to 
keep  in  positions  of  seniority,  in  positions  where  they  must  com- 
mand other  men  in  time  of  war,  men  who  are  less  fit*  by  far  than 
the  men  below  them  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Why  not  eliminate  him? 

Gen.  Wood.  Eliminate  if  you  can,  but  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in 
the  world  to  eliminate.  I  have  been  a  general  officer  something  over 
21  years,  and  I  suppose  I  have  had  more  to  do  with  boards  and 
courts  than  any  other  single  officer  in  the  service,  except,  possibly, 
Gen.  Barry,  a  good  deal  more,  and  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in 
the  world  to  eliminate  a  man.  He  has  got  to  be  extremely  ineffi- 
cient to  eliminate  him.  You  remember  him  as  an  officer;  you  know 
his  family  and  that  he  has  done  his  duty  fairly  well;  he  has  not 
done  anything  dishonorable ;  he  is  a  good  fellow,  has  a  nice  family, 
etc.     It  is  extremely  difficult  to  eliminate  him. 

I  believe  a  limited  amount  of  promotion  by  selection  to  be  worth 
trying,  because  when  war  comes  we  go  the  limit  the  other  way,  and 
then  is  when  your  favoritism  does  come  in,  at  the  very  crucial  time 
when  the  life  of  the  Nation  is  at  stake.  We  reach  out  and  pick  out 
the  fellows  we  know ;  we  are  bound  to,  whereas  if  we  could  get  the 
good  men  up  a  little  earlier  we  should  not  have  to  do  so  much  of 
this  individual  selection.  We  reach  way  down  into  the  grados. 
We  say,  "Here  is  John  Jones,  a  cracking  good  captain;  he  ought 
to  have  a  regiment."  There  ought  to  be  some  way  of  getting  Jones 
up  somewhere  near  the  top  in  time  of  peace,  otherwise  we  are  going 
to  turn  everything  topsy-turvy  in  time  of  war. 

Senator  New.  Does  not  the  French  Army  have  a  system  that  is 
fairly  analogous  to  the  one  you  recommend  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  will  insert  a  brief  statement  concerning  the  French 
system.  The  systems  of  the  different  European  armies  vary  some- 
what, but  they  all  carry  a  certain  amount  of  promotion  by  selection. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  those  in,  General  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  As  I  remember  it,  the  system  of  promotion  in  the 
French  Army  was  as  follows:  One-third  of  the  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  captain  made  by  selection;  one-half  of  the  promotions  to 
field  grade  made  by  selection;  lieutenant  colonels  and  colonels  pro- 
moted entirely  by  selection;  all  staff  officers  must  service  for  two 
years  in  the  grade  from  which  they  are  detailed  to  staff  duties. 
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There  was  a  plan  for  promotion  after  a  certain  number  of  years 
in  each  grade.  This  was  worked  out  when  I  was  on  duty  here  as 
Chief  of  Staff.  We  were  then  considering  the  question  of  the 
" single"  list,  which  you  all  understand.  This  other  proposition 
was  to  promote  men  alter  a  certain  number  of  years  in  each  grade. 
4  Under  it,  a  man  would  reach  his  majority  after  18  years  of  service — 
*  in  other  words,  at  approximately  40  years  of  age. 

Under  this  plan  he  would  pass*  through  the  grades  of  major  and 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  next  10  years,  reaching  the  grade  of  colonel 
at  50.  This  left  him  with  14  years  of  service  in  the  grade  of  colonel, 
and  available  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general,  with 
years  enough  of  service  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  do  good  work 
in  this  higher  grade. 

Generally  speaking,  we  promote  our  officers  to  the  grade  of  briga- 
dier general  too  late — oftentimes  in  the  early  sixties,  and  with  so 
short  a  period  of  service  he  can  not  do  much  constructive  work. 
Under  a  plan  of  this  kind,  promotion  in  all  arms  would  be  practi- 
cally equal,  and  men  could  count  on  reaching  a  certain  grade  at  a 
certain  age.  Of  course,  in  time  of  war  they  will  be  promoted,  some 
rapidly  and  some  less  rapidly,  according  to  opportunity.  We  found 
under  this  plan  that  the  excess  officers  were  not  very  great;  that 
most  of  the  excess  would  be  in  the  grade  of  major  and  lieutenant 
colonel.  These  are  appropriate  grades,  for  details  abroad,  and  with 
the  larger  universities,  certain  staff  details,  etc.  This  plan  was  never 
put  into  effect.  It  is  but  an  extension  of  a  plan  under  which  engi- 
neers received  their  promotion  after  a  certain  number  of  years  of 
service,  and  as  medical  officers  formerly  did,  when  they  were  given 
their  capacity  after  five  years  of  service. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  workable  plan,  and  would  remove  much  of  the 
discontent  instant  to  difference  in  promotion  in  the  various  arms. 

Gen.  Wood.  But  if  we  only  could  have  gotten  many  of  these  first 
class  officers,  who  are  going  along  slowly  in  the  lower  grades — put 
them  up  a  little  higher  earlier,  we  would  have  had  an  easier  job 
starting  them  off. 

The  Chairman.  General,  there  is  this  question  of  promotion  by 
selection,  which  is  important  in  its  relation  to  several  of  these 
branches  of  the  service.  For  example,  under  section  31  of  the  War 
Department  bill  we  find  "that  hereafter  all  appointments  to  offi- 
cers in  grades  below  that  of  brigadier  general  should  be  commis- 
Isioned  either  in  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artil- 
lery, or  Corps  of  Engineers  and  one  of  the  corps  of  the  Medical 
Department."  The  glaring  thing  about  that  is  that  the  air  service 
is  not  to  have  its  own  commissioned  personnel.  That  is  in  my  view 
of  it. 
Gen.  Wood.  It  should  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  question  has  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis,  particularly  by  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  Gen.  Williams,  who  states  that  if  we  establish  a  system 
£of  promotion  bv  selection,  as  proposed  in  this  bill,  it  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  persuade  an  officer  to  cheerfully  consent  to 
serve  by  detail  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  service  and  leave  his 
regular  branch.  For  instance,  in  the  Ordnance  Corps.  It  must 
be  filled  bv  detail  from  officers  of  the  line,  and  the  officer  detailed 
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that  way  must  stay  not  to  exceed  four  years  in  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, but  during  those  four  years  he  is  entirely  separated  from 
the  Infantry — if  he  came  from  the  Infantry — and  the  Infantry 
officer  who  would  be  called  upon  to  make  selections  through  serving 
on  a  board  such  as  you  suggest  would  not  know  anything  about 
his  capabilities  as  an  Infantry  officer,  not  having  seen  him  for  three 
or  four  vears-. 

Gen.  Wood.  That  is  a  minor  objection.  His  predecessor  as  Chief 
of  Ordnance,  Gen.  Crozier,  was  one  of  the  principal  advocates  of 
promotion  by  selection  who  found  none  of  these  objections.  I  think 
those  are  rather  trivial  objections.  We  shall  be  able  to  meet  these 
objections,  if  the  board  is  a  competent  and  careful  one,  as  the  man's 
work  in  the  Ordnance  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  his 
other  work.  If  the  officer  detailed  on  Ordnance  is  a  good  officer  he 
will  keep  up  his  interest  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  work  of  his 
own  arm,  and  he  will  return  to  the  Infantry  with  a  rather  broader 
knowledge  of  the  service  as  a  whole. 

The  Chairman.  My  thought  was  he  might  feel  it  would  block 
him. 

Gen.  Wood.  He  might  feel 

The  Chairman.  He  would  lose  his  interest  in  the  Ordnance  and 
try  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  he  could  in  order  to  get  back  to  the 
Infantry,  where  he  could  display  his  abilities  as  an  Infantry  officer, 
because  he  is  tied  to  the  Infantry  for  life,  apparently. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  do  not  think  this  will  occur,  sir.  Some  of  our  best 
officers  of  the  line  have  served  in  the  Ordnance,  and  came  back  with 
undiminished  interest  in  their  line  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  to  give  the  impression,  General, 
that  Williams  was  opposed  to  the  promotion  by  selection.  As  I  re- 
member his  testimony  he  was  very  much  in  favor  of  it,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  would  like  a  goodly  portion  of  his  corps  to  be  a  per- 
manent commissioned  personnel. 

Gen.  Wood.  Do  not  ever  get  a  permanent  Ordnance  Corps,  if  you 
can  help  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  about  the  others? 

Gen.  Wood.  Infantry  and  Cavalry? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  think  you  have  got  them.     You  mean  all  the  others? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Gen.  Wood.  Do  not  have  permanence  in  any  staff  corps  if  you  want 
efficiency,  except  the  Medical  Corps  and  the  Engineers,  where  you 
have  purely  technical  work,  professional  work  which  is  only  par- 
tially military. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  many  permanent  corps  have  we  now, 
Judge  Advocate  General 

Gen.  Wood.  The  Judge  Advocate  General  and  the  Medical  and  the 
Engineers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  think  that  ought  to  be  changed  ?    ^^ 

Gen.  Wood.  No.     Law  and  medicine  require  special  training,  qu    &Q 
apart  from  the  military  training,  and  the  engineer,  while  a   well- 
trained  military  officer,  has  much  work  which  is  outside  of  pure  mili- 
tary work.     In  the  lower  grade  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps  there  is  no  reason  why  positions  should  not  be  filled  by  detail, 
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the  detail  being  practically  continuous  in  the  higher  grades,  eventu- 
ally. Officers  in  these  higher  grades  should  serve  permanently  in 
the  Judge  Advocate's  Corps. 

In  the  line,  I  think  it  is  important  that  officers  of  "the  different 
arms,  beginning  with  the  grade  of  captain,  ought  to  have  a  certain 
L  period  or  service  in  the  other  arms,  especially  the  arms  with  which  he 
ft  is  going  to  be  brought  into  constant  contact  in  field  service;  for  in- 
I  stance,  an  Infantry  officer  ought  to  serve  with  the  Artillery  for  a  short 
period  while  he  is  a  captain,  again  while  he  is  major;  in  fact,  for  a 
short  period  during  his  service  in  each  grade.  Artillery  officers 
should  also  have  certain  service  with  the  Infantry,  etc.  It  is  only  by 
service  of  this  kind  that  officers  can  learn  to  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  other  arms.  Understand,  there  are  possibilities  and  limitations. 
The  same  is  true  of  officers  of  Cavalry  and  even  of  Coast  Artillery 
who  now  serve  with  troops  in  the  field. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  not  true  in  industrial  life. 

Gen.  Wood.  It  is  in  the  Armv,  sir.  It  would  be  in  industrv  if  we 
had  suddenly  to  bring  three  machines  together  and  make  them  into 
one;  we  would  have  to  know  the  working  of  each  machine  as  an 
entitv. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  thought  a  man  ought  to  be  an  expert  in 
his  individual  line. 

Gen.  Wood.  Every  line  officer  should  understand  just  what  the 
other  arms  can  do.  He  will  have  a  better  understanding  from  actu  • 
ally  serving  with  them.  When  I  was  in  France  I  frequently  discussed 
this  subject  with  various  commanding  officers,  including  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  French  Army.  They  all  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  interchange  of  officers  between  the  different  arms  for  periods  long 
enough  to  make  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  capacity, 
spirit,  and  methods. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  under  this  bill  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Department  is  not  permanent  commissioned  personnel. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  really  have  not  had  time  to  go  into  that  fully. 

The  Chairman.  The  list  reads :  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery, 
Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  omits  the  corps  of  the 
Medical  Department,  or  chaplain  or  band  leader  or  the  professor  the 
United  States  Military  Academy. 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes.  Engineers,  of  course,  are  really  in  a  way  line 
troops. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  the  Air  Service  ought  to  be 
added  to  that  list  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  think  the  officers  in  the  Air  Service  should  serve  a 
certain  lengtt)  of  time  with  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Artillery  com- 
mands, so  as  to  become  familiar  with  the  work  of  these  arms,  so 
that  their  work  as  observers  can  be  intelligently  done. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  put  highly-trained  Infantry,  Artil- 
lery, and  Cavalry  officers  permanently  into  the  Air  Service.  A  certain 
number  of  them  may  have  to  go  up  for  observation  purposes,  but  the 
J-Air  Service  should  be  developed,  generally  speaking,  from  men  who 
■^come  in  from  civil  life;  again,  the  men  in  the  Air  Service — pilots,  and 
men  in  charge  of  fighting  planes,  must  be  young  men. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  matter  of  pilots.  The  best  pilots  are 
men  between   19  and  25  years  of  age.    If  you  are  going  to  have 
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the  best  pilots  you  have  got  to  put  them  in  the  Air  Service  as  soon 
as  vou  put  them  in  the  Army. 

Gen.  Wood.  After  all  you  have  got  there  a  pretty  difficult  problem. 
You  have  got  to  develop  as  you  go  along.  Their  life  is  not  going 
to  be  very  long.  I  mean  that  in  the  Air  Service  in  war  it  is  pretty 
short.  They  will  either  break  down  nervously  or  from  other  reasons. 
I  believe  that  when  we  have  a  separate  .Air  Service  we  shall  train  W> 
men  specially  as  observers,  bombers,  and  fighters  without  their  being 
necessarily  technical  Artillery  officers  or  Infantry  officers;  detailed 
technical  training  in  Artillery  and  Infantry  work  is  not  necessary  for 
this  service. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  had  in  mind  the  flyers  more  than  I  had  the 
observers.  Of  course  observers  ought  to  know  a  great  deal  about 
artillery. 

Gen.  Wood.  They  must  know  enough  about  it  to  be  able  to  transmit 
intelligent  information  as  to  where  shots  are  falling,  to  locate  roads, 
cantonments,  etc.  But  this  does  not  require  a  high  degree  of  tech- 
nical artillery  training.  This  training,  it  has  been  demonstrated  in 
the  French  and  British  armies,  and  in  our  own,  can  be  acquired  by 
any  intelligent  youngster  in  a  short  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  see  under  this  bill  no  man  can  stay  in  the 
Air  Service  more  than  four  years. 

(ten.  Wood.  That  I  had  not  noticed. 

The  Chairman.  You  see  it  is  a  detailed  service  like  all  others. 

Senator  Xkw.  Not  General  Staff. 


(Jen.  Wood.  Your  bill  does  not  curry  that  proviso? 
Senator  New.  Xo. 


The  Chairman.  I  was  speaking  about  the  War  Department. 

(Jen.  Wood.  I  had  not  noticed  that  particularly. 

The-  Chairman.  It  seems  to  l>e  one  of  the  troubles  in  such  a  spe- 
cialty— I  might  call  it  pc  uliar  type  of  young  men  that  is  required 

(ien.  Wood.  It  is  a  special  service,  and  he  will  only  live  a  relatively 
short  time?  in  the  air.  He  will  have  to  go  for  various  reasons  eventu- 
ally into  ground  work.    New  men  will  be  continually  coming  in. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  afterwards,  he  could  be  transferred 

Gen.  Wood.  Then  if  vou  want  to  use  him  in  other  service  vou 
might  send  him  into  other  service  or  carry  him  on  in  the  ground  work 
of  the  aviation.  Most  of  the  men  who  did  extensive  flying  in  Europe 
measured  their  lives  in  the  air  bv  hundreds  of  hours  rather  than 
bv  davs  or  vears.    The  life  of  an  aviator  in  the  air,  his  at  tive  life,  is 

•  •  • 

very  short :  I  mean  even  if  he  is  not  hurt,  his  nervous  system  breaks 
down  and  goes  to  pieces. 

The  Chairman.  General,  vou  have  onlv  alluded  in  a  sentence  or 
two  to  the  General  Staff.  As  I  re  ollect,  vou  were  one  of  the  first 
proponents  of  a  proper  General  Staff  system  for  the  Army. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  believe  in  a  General  Staff,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  conflicting  testimony  here  from  men 
of  high  rank  and  longj  experience  in  the  service,  and  there  seems  to 
be  the  inevitable  friction — I  assume  it  is  inevitable — at  least  it  hr  \^^ 
been  going  on  for  sometime,  between  the  General  Staff  advocat_i^^ 
on  one  side  and  the  supply  bureaus  or  services  upon  the  other,  and 
while  the  chiefs  of  the  supply  services  that  have  thus  far  testified 
announced  their  advocacy  of  a  general  staff  system,  nevertheless  they 
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all  criticize  it  and  they  say  specifically  that  the  General  Staff,  as 
now  operating,  or  as  it  has  operated  during  the  last  six  or  eight 
months,  has  gone  beyond  its  proper  function  and  has  administered 
some  of  the  details  of  the  supply  bureaus  which  they  have  no  busi- 
ness to  do  according  to  their  contention.  There  was  a  provision  in 
the  national  defense  act,  which  was  inserted  by  the  Congress  at  that 
time  to  prevent  that. 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  eliminated  from  this  bill,  section  5  of 
the  national  defense  act  is  repealed  in  this  bill,  so  there  is  no  limi- 
tation specifically  placed  upon  the  functions  and  operations  of  the 
General  Staff.  Do  you  thank  there  should  be  a  limitation  placed 
in  the  bill  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes.  I  tried,  when  I  was  here  as  Chief  of  Staff,  to 
bring  about  the  transfer  of  all  officers  in  the  staff  corps,  other  than 
medical  and  engineers  and  chaplains  and  permanent  officers  and 
Judge  Advocate  Corps,  to  the  line  in  their  then  actual  rank,  subject 
to  re-detail.  The  idea  was  this:  I  particularly  desired  to  have  the 
heads  of  the  bureaus  and  staff  corps  in  the  General  Staff,  but  I  did 
not  think  it  advisable  to  do  this  unless  they  were  officers  who  were 
detailed  from  the  lines,  and  whose  service  in  Washington  was  not 
practically  continuous.  This  would  not  have  made  any  increase  in 
the  total  number  of  officers,  but  it  would  have  enabled  us  to  detail 
men  serving  as  the  heads  of  staff  corps  jn  the  General  Staff  without 
the  danger  which  would  come  from  their  being  officers  permanently 
on  duty  in  Washington,  thereby  forming  a  solid  group  in  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  which  would  eventually  largely  control  it  and  control 
legislation  by  virtue  of  their  permanence  in  Washington.  These  offi- 
cers are  nearly  all  well-trained  soldiers,  and  would  have  rendered 
efficient  service,  even  if  sent  out  to  command  departments.  During 
the  war  we  did  send  out  former  heads  of  staff  corps  to  command  de- 
partments. Gen.  Sharp  went  to  Charleston.  Gen.  Crozier  was  sent 
to  Boston.  It  would  have  harmonized  matters  to  have  had  the  heads 
of  the  staff  corps  ex-officio  members  of  the  General  Staff,  as  was  the 
Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  for  instance,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Militia 
Bureau. 

We  were  unable  to  put  this  plan  through.  Officers  of  the  General 
Staff  should  not  serve  in  Washington  too  long,  nor  should  they  serve 
in  the  General  Staff  too  long.  We  want  them  to  feel  that  they  can 
onlv  come  to  the  General  Staff  because  of  demonstrated  abilitv,  and 
that  redetail  would  only  be  made  when  they  have  shown  thorough 
fitness  while  on  duty  outside  the  General  Staff  Corps:  To  put  a  man 
into  the  General  Staff  for  life  would  be  like  electing  a  Member  to 
Congress  to  serve  until  he  was  64.  He  would  not  keep  up  that  close 
touch  with  his  constituents  that  he  does  when  he  is  to  come  up  for 
election  every  few  years.  It  would  be  so  in  the  General  Staff.  The 
man  would  lose  interest  in  the  line  if  he  felt  that  once  he  is  in  the 
General  Staff,  he  is  in  it  for  life. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  ought  to  be  the  functions  of  the 
General  Staff? 

Gen.  Wood.  You  have  in  our  Army  the*  Chief  of  Staff  and  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff,  both  embodied  in  the  same  person. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  ought  the  staff  confine  itself  to? 
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Gen.  Wood.  The  duties  of  the  General  Staff  were  very  well  de- 
fined in  the  original  General  Staff  law — the  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Boot  when  he  was  Secretary  of  War.  Broadly  speaking,  the  duty 
of  the  General  Staff  is  to  study  and  prepare  war  plans,  to  ascertain 
available  resources,  to  submit  recommendations  relative  to  supplies 
and  equipment,  to  recommend  lines  of  procedure  which  will  coordi-  ^ 
nate  the  various  staff  corps  and  harmonize  their  work;  in  a  word,  W} 
to  investigate  conditions  as  to  the  material  and  all  other  resources 
of  the  country,  and  recommend  certain  degrees  of  organization  and 
preparation  of  those  resources  for  war. 

The  General  Staff  works  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff.  This  officer,  acting  in  his.  capacity  as  Chief  of  Staff, 
is  charged  with  the  coordination  and  harmonizing  of  the  operations 
of  the  various  staff  corps  toward  a  common  end.  That  end  is  the 
general  military  program  laid  out  by  the  General  Staff.  There 
is  no  conflict,  no  lack  of  harmony,  where  all  are  working  with  an 
interest  single  to  the  welfare  of  the  Government,  and  are  willing 
to  subordinate  corps  interest  to  the  greater  interest  of  the  common 
military  situation. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  is  the  technical  expert  and  military  adviser  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  President.  He  and  the  General 
Staff  are  the  instrumentalities  which  enable  the  President  and  his 
representative,  the  Secretary  of  War  (both  civilians)  to  make  the 
best  use  of  a  highly  technical  organization,  the  Army.  The  Chief 
of  Staff  is  supposed  to  bring  to  the.  President  and  to  his  representa- 
tive, the  Secretary  of  War,  that  knowledge  and  advice  which  will 
enable  them  to  properly  organize,  conduct,  and  employ  the  Military 
Establishment. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  agree  with  you  to  that  extent.  But  why 
should  the  General  Staff  undertake  to  perform  administrative  func- 
tions or  duties? 

Gen.  Wood.  It  should  not  do  the  administrative  duty  in  an  exten- 
sive or  too  detailed  a  way.    A  good  General  Staff  would  not  do  so. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  does  do  it.  If  you  were  here  now  you 
would  find  the  men  at  the  heads  of  these  service  bureaus  do  not  get 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  except  through  the  staff,  or  Chief  of  Staff. 

Gen.  Wood.  That  is  probably  a  personal  situation. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  is  a  condition  that  has  been  growing 
here  all  the  time,  with  the  result  that  the  service  bureaus  do  not 
reach  the  head  of  the  War  Department  at  all,  except  through  the 
so-called  military  adviser  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Gen.  Wood.  Well,  sir,  that  could  be  quickly  corrected  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  it  has  been  a  growing  tendency.  May 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Judge  Advocate  General, 
construing  the  national-defense  act  of  191ft,  held,  "  That  the  General 
Staff  is  precluded  from  administrative  duties,"  and  he  held  it  in  a 
very  lucid  and  extensive  opinion.  It  did  not  suit  the  purposes  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  so  he  upset  that  opinion.  None  of  it  was  ever 
given  to  the  public  until  within  the  last  two  months.  The  system 
has  continued  to  grow  sinfce  that  opinion,  with  the  result  that  the 
only  man,  practically,  who  reaches  the  Secretary  of  War  with  advice 
from  the  service  bureaus,  is  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Is  that  a  correct 
administration  ? 
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Gen.  Wood.  As  you  present  it,  that  is  an  unfortunate  situation,  sir. 
May  I  make  a  confession  of  guilt  ?  I  was  called  upon  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment in  reply  to  the  argument  of  Gen.  Crowder,  which  you  refer  to. 
It  was  turned  over  to  me  at  Plattsburg,  during  a  visit  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  the  then  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Scott,  and  I  prepared  the 
reply,  which  possibly  served  as  a  basis  of  the  Secretary's  answer,  as 
that  answer  sustained  the  reply  which  I  made.  My  answer  was 
based  upon  my  experience  while  serving  as  Chief  of  Staff,  and  upon 
conditions  which  existed  at  that  time,  and,  no  doubt,  since.  There 
existed  then  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  certain  bureaus  to  resent 
coordination  by  the  General  Staff.  Some  Staff  Corps  seem  to  resent 
any  interference  by  the  General  Staff,  even  that  degree  of  interference 
which  is  necessary  for  coordination. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  there  was  greater  power  concen- 
trated in  the  Chief  of  Staff  when  you  were  chief  than  ever  before, 
and  it  has  continued  to  grow  under  your  example. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  continued  to  grow  under 
my  example,  but  never  in  my  time  was  there  any  question  about  any 
bureau  chief  going  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

I  did  insist,  in  case  of  a  bureau  chief  going  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  the  purpose  of  controverting  or  opposing  the  policy  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  that  I  be  informed  as  to  his  objections,  etc.,  in  order  that  I 
might  be  heard.  There  never  was  any  objection  to  any  bureau  chief 
seeing  the  Secretary  of  War  or  presenting  any  objection  which  he 
wished  to  make. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  when  they  do  not 
have  access. 

Gen.  Wood.  There  never  was  the  slightest  objection.  All  that  was 
demanded  was  information  as  to  their  objections.  Every  officer  was 
given  the  right  of  appeal.  During  Mr.  Garrison's  time  as  Secretary 
of  War,  and  previously,  during  Mr.  Stimson's  service  as  Secretary  of 
War,  general  meetings  were  held,  to  which  all  bureau  chiefs  were 
invited  to  be  present  and  to  make  any  statements  they  wished  to 
make.  During  Mr.  Garrison's  period  the  right  of  appeal  was  encour- 
aged to  the  private  soldier,  who  was  authorized  to  make  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  Secretary  of  War  if  he  felt  he  had  not  received  just  treat- 
ment from  his  immediate  superiors,  and  his  appeal  for  relief  had 
been  denied  by  his  immediate  superiors. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Was  that  decision  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Office  referred  to? 

Gen.  Wood.  If  it  is  the  one  you  speak  of  it  practically  destroyed 
the  powers  of  the  General  Staff. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  practically  carried  out  the  law  in  the 
national  defense  act. 

Gen.  Wood.  Possibly  so.     I  did  not  see  it  that  way. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  you  prepare  an  answer  to  that? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  did  prepare  it,  possibly  with  a  certain  narrowness 
of  view  because  my  purpose  was  single  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
service.  There  were  many  capable  officers  in  camp  and  some  lawyers 
of  distinction.  I  submitted  the  report  to  them  and  asked  each  to 
submit  his  views.  My  report  was  written  after  receiving  theirs. 
Among  the  officers  present  were  Gen.  Dickman,  Gen.  Kilbourne,  Col. 
Ketchum,  and  many  others.  Col.  Henry  L.  Stimson  was  also  present 
as  a  student  officer,  and  many  others  distinguished  at  the  bar. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  You  were  not  construing  the  law,  but  con- 
struing what  you  would  like  to  have  the  law  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  No,  sir ;  I  was  construing  the  facts. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  facts,  rather  than  the  law? 

Gen.  Wood.  The  facts  as  they  existed.  There  was  not  any  serious 
trouble.  Incidentally  and  frankly  there  is  never  any  trouble  when^ 
the  Staff  Corps  want  to  play  the  Army  as  a  whole  game..  We  had  w\ 
had  in  our  Army  in  the  past  an  independence  of  Staff  Corps  which 
had  been  disastrous  in  battle,  disastrous  in  peace,  and  always  waste- 
ful. The  real  function  of  the  General  Staff  and  the  Chief  of  Staff 
is  to  see  that  these  corps  work  together. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  General,  that  can  be  done 

Gen.  Wood.  And  never  any  friction  if  the  men  really  want  to  play 
the  game.  The  only  men  we  had  any  friction  with  were  the  men 
who  wanted  to  cut  out  the  General  Staff  supervision;  they,  some  of 
them,  did  not  like  the  General  Staff. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  As  you  say  the  duty  of  the  General  Staff 
is  to  formulate  plans  and  to  prepare  to  fight  if  that  be  necessary — — 

Gen.  Wood.  That,  of  course,  runs  back  a  good  way,  because  it 
means  supplies  and  equipment  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  If  it  confines  itself  to  functions  and  has 
proper  system  under  the  direction  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  or 
the  Secretary  of  War,  why  can  not  their  wishes  in  regard  to  their 
plans  be  enforced  against  the  service  bureau? 

Gen.  Wood.  They  can  be,  sir;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  with  friction  eliminated? 

Gen.  Wood.  Absolutely.  We  had  no  friction ;  at  least  no  confessed 
friction. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  the  interference  of  the  General 
Staff  with  these  staff  corps  and  departments  is  what  made  the 
friction. 

Gen.  Wood.  Take  the  question  of  coordination  in  the  division  of 
supplies;  for  instance,  shoes.  The  Quartermaster  General  provides 
shoes.  He  contracts  for  them,  but  the  type  of  shoe  has  to  be  passed 
upon  by  another  department — the  Medical  Department,  for  in- 
stance—^whether  the  shoe  is  of  proper  form.  The  line  officer  may 
wish  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  of  proper  weight,  if 
it  is  high  enough,  etc.  All  these  different  views  eventually  have  to 
be  coordinated,  which  is  done  through  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Some  one 
must  decide. 

So  it  runs  all  the  way  through.  When  the  corps  heads  appreciate 
that  their  corps  are  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an 
efficient  fighting  line,  and  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  is  simply  trying  to 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  concerned  so  that  a  sound  military  policy 
and  a  maximum  of  efficiency  will  result,  and  when  the  Chief  of  Staff 
and  the  General  Staff  appreciate  that  they  should  not  interfere  with 
the  administrative  functions  of  any  department  unless  such  interfer- 
ence is  absolutely  necessary  because  of  improper  methods,  there  will 
be  no  friction.  When  friction  does  come,  it  can  not  fail  to  be  at  once 
apparent  to  the  Secretary  of  War  if  he  is  familiar  with  his  responsi- 
bilities and  duties.  He  must  then  promptly  straighten  out  the  situa- 
tion. 

Friction  comes  generally  from  the  man  who  does  not  want  to  play 
the  game  in  cooperation  with  others,  and,  of  course,  sometimes  we 
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have  men  who  are  incapable  of  playing  the  game  under  any  condi- 
tions, but  these  instances  are  very  rare.  • 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  the  powers? 

Gen.  Wood.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  the  head  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  represents  the  President.  He  speaks  with  his  authority, 
and  he  has  the  power  and  his  is  the  responsibility  to  adjust  difficulties 
of  this  kind.  They  will  seldom  or  never  occur  where  there  is  a  proper 
condition  of  coordination  and  a  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  bu- 
reaus and  General  Staff. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Really,  I  think  the  attempt  by  the  General 
Staff  to  administer  these  bureaus  was  somewhat  the  cause  of  condi- 
tions at  the  outbreak  of  the  war ;  we  were  not  prepared. 

Gen.  Wood.  Senator,  if  you  will  take  the  correspondence  some 
time  and  go  through  it  yourself  you  will  see  just  what  our  struggle 
was.  It  was  really  more  against  bureaucratic  selfishness  and  inertia 
than  anything  else. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  General  Staff  was  administering  the 
bureaus. 

Gen.  Wood.  Not  in  detail.  Thev  should  not.  I  wTill  tell  vou,  in 
a  general  way,  how  these  matters  were  generally  handled.  I  never 
issued  orders,  while  I  was  Chief  of  Staff,  to  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral or  other  bureau  heads  which  reversed  their  opinion  or  reflected 
upon  their  official  acts  without  sending  for  them  and  having  a  per- 
sonal conference.  If  any  bureau  chief  felt  that  his  rights  were  being 
infringed  upon  and  wished  to  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  he 
was  given  the  fullest  opportunity.  All  that  I  insisted  upon  was  that 
the  view  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  should  also  be  presented  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Issues  of  this  kind,  however,  came  up  very  rarely.  I  do  not,  at 
this  moment,  recollect  any  instances  of  differences  which  required 
an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  refer  to  difficulty  which  arose 
as  a  result  of  the  coordinating  action  of  the  Chief  of  Staff.  It  is  as 
old  as  the  ages.  The  man  who  makes  things  does  not  want  to  be 
told  how  to  make  them ;  the  man  who  uses  things  wants  to  prescribe 
how  they  should  be  made.  You  have  this  source  of  friction.  You 
can  be  so  disagreeable  to  a  man  in  a  hotel  that  he  will  not  serve  you. 
It  is  the  mannerism  of  individuals  that  often  makes  trouble,  but 
where  both  people  want  to  work  together,  and  I  believe  that  is  the 
feeling  of  95  per  cent  of  the  officers  of  our  Army,  they  will  work 
together. 

I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  go  too  much  into  details.  What  I 
want  to  emphasize  is  that,  where  there  is  a  spirit  of  coordination 
on  the  part  of  the  staff  corps,  the  supervision  and  coordination 
of  the  General  Staff  never  extends  into  details  and  it  should 
not.  If  it  is  the  question  of  uniforms,  all  the  General  Staff 
should  have  to  say  to  the  Quartermaster  General,  once  the  type  is 
decided  on:  "We  want  so  many  uniforms."  Where  he  gets  them 
and  how  they  are  made  is  his  affair;  but  when  the  uniform  is  being 
adopted  there  will  have  to  be  coordination  on  the  part  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  to  see  that  the  right  type  of  uniform  is  secured — the  type 
which  the  various  arms  of  the  service  want.  Here  we  do  go  into  the 
uniform  question,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  coordinating  Army 
interests. 
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The  Chairman.  What  has  been  your  experience,  General,  with 
ihe  General  Staff  as  now  operated  and  organized,  you  as  division 
commander  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  We  had  a  general  staff  in  the  divisions,  of  course,  to 
perforin  certain  spec  ific  functions.  You  had  your  G-l,  administra- 
tion and  supply.  lie  dealt  with  the  Quartermaster  and  the  various 
depaitments  of  supply  and  administration.  You  had  G-2,  intelli- 
gence, and  G-3,  operations,  and  you  had  a  chief  of  staff  who  co- 
ordinated their  work — three  sections  of  the  General  Staff.  G-l  dealt 
directly  with  your  quartermaster.  He  looked  out  for  the  supply 
department,  etc.,  that  was  one  of  his  functions.  I  honestly  believe 
that  the  General  Staff  has  been  the  best  thing  we  have  had.  The 
great  mistake  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  in  letting  so  many  of 
these  excellent  officers  go  off  to  commands.  They  left  the  General 
Staff  at  a  time  when  we  needed  the  best  one  we  ever  had. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  fellow  who  insisted  on  doing  the 
right  thing  was  sometimes  assigned  to  duty  elsewhere  because  he 
was  too  insistent  on  doing  it  under  the  law. 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes.  There  again  you  have,  of  course,  come  to  the 
point  which  wre  come  to  in  all  government  at  times,  when  candor  is 
resented. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  will  just  cite  one  instance.  I  have  na 
occasion  to  conceal  it.  Take  Adj.  Gen.  McCain,  who  had  done  that 
work  as  Adjutant  General  all  his  life,  practically,  and  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  men  in  the  service.  He  was 
transferred  to  command  of  a  division,  a  work  he  had  never  done.  It 
was  done  between  two  days,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  were  called  before  this  committee  to  ask  why  it  was  done, 
and  said  because  he  was  a  fighting  man.  He  never  had  done  any 
fighting. 

Gen.  Wood.  He  had  done  some,  sir.    He  is  an  Irishman. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  A  good  man;  a  splendid  Adjutant  General. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  can  testify  to  that.  If  you  send  for  the  recent  Sec- 
retary of  .War  you  will  find  McCain  indorsed  by  me  as  one  of  the 
most  efficient  men  I  have  known  in  the  service,  and  especially  quali- 
fied to  serve  as  Adjutant  General. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it 
in  the  Army. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  also  had  him  as  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  Philippines. 
He  saw  considerable  fighting  and.  is  a  most  excellent  officer;  abso- 
lutely loyal. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Have  you  any  idea  why  he  was  transferred, 
for  instance? 

Gen.  Wood.  Not  the  slightest. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  is  generally  understood  here  amongst 
men  in  touch  with  the  machine  he  was  too  insistent  on  retaining  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  know  we  all  regretted  to  see  him  leave  the  office,  as 
he  was  master  of  all  its  details. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  in- 
terference by  the  General  Staff  in  the  functions  of  the  heads  of  these 
different  bureaus.  The  Adjutant  General's  office  does  not  exist  any 
more;  practically  does  not. 
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Gen.  Wood.  There  are  a  great  many  thoughts  I  should  like  to  utter, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  had  better. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  the  difficulty  this  committee  has,  if 
you  will  pardon  me,  General,  is  in  getting  the  facts  and  the  truth 
from  officers;  not  that  the  officers  tell  falsehoods,  but  they  do  not 
like  to  tell  it. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  have  no  objection  to  telling  the  truth  as  I  see  it. 
When  things  reach  that  condition  of  lack  of  coordination  you  speak 
of,  the  head  of  the  organization  must  step  in  and  coordinate.  This 
must  be  done  at  times  in  the  War  Department,  for  issues  will  arise 
which  lie  alone  must  coordinate.  The  head  of  the  War  Department 
is  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  he  must  know,  as  a  matter  of  common 
observation,  when  these  conditions  arise  and  must  step  in  and  adjust 
(hem.  Indeed,  his  touch  with  affairs  must  be  such  that  he  will  be 
able  to  forestall  these  conditions  arising.  The  Chief  of  Staff  is  his 
representative  and  the  bureau  chiefs  have  access  to  him,  and  condi- 
tions such  as  you  describe  soon  become  of  common  knowledge. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Everybody  else  knows  it. 

Gen.  Wood.  Everybody  else  knows  it,  and  just  as  I  told  you  some 
years  ago  here,  you  asked  me  about  the  War  Department,  and  you 
remember  the  answer,  probably,  but  we  can  not  take  up  too  much  lost 
motion — if  everybody  does  not  function,  why,  then,  the  machine  stops 
or  goes  wrong. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  criticise,  General,  but 
this  committee  can  not  know  how  to  organize  the  Army  unless  it 
knows  the  facts  and  know  them  from  men  who  know. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  am  not  criticizing,  but  I  mean  it  is  always  in  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  coordinate  in  the  war  office.  He  has 
full  power,  because  he  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  President  himself. 
The  conditions  you  describe  arise  largely  from  petty  vanities — vani- 
ties and  squabbles  of  men  who  are  thinking  more  of  their  office  and 
corps  than  they  are  of  the  needs  of  the  general  situation. 

If  we  could  have  placed  all  these  bureau  chiefs  in  the  General  Staff 
and  brought  them  around  a  table  for  conference  with  other  members 
of  the  staff,  generally  speaking  all  these  affairs  would  have  gone  on 
smoothly.  The  fact  is  that  the  old-established  bureaus  resented  the 
General  Staff,  just  as  most  old  establishments  resent  the  injection  of 
any  new  element. 

Unquestionably  some  men  on  the  staff  have  been  indiscreet;  some 
of  them  have  been  foolish  in  getting  too  far  into  the  details  of  the 
bureau's  work.  Many  little  rubs  have  occurred  which  could  have  been 
avoided. 

The  General  Staff  is  well  worth  continuing.  It  is  vital  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Army,  But  even  it  must  be  coordinated.  No  machine 
has  yet  been  built  that  does  not  require  a  touch  here  and  there  now 
and  then.  From  time  to  time  the  Secretary  of  War  must  exercise  his 
coordinating  power  as  the  head  of  the  War  Department  and  as  the 
direct  representative  of  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  Garrison  and  Mr.  Stimpson,  as  I  have  stated  above,  arranged 
series  of  conferences,  at  which  the  General  Staff  was,  in  a  wTay,  at  the 
bar  as  the  culprit  and  the  bureau  chiefs  were  present  to  state  their 
grrievances,  if  they  had  any,  and  to  make  suggestions.  I  think  Mr. 
Stimpson  had  four  of  these  meetings.  Mr.  Garrison,  I  think,  had 
.  tbout  the  same  number. 
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At  none  of  these  meetings  was  anything  developed  which  indicated 
lack  of  sound  working  possibilities  between  the  bureaus  and  the  Gen- 
eral Staff.  Nothing  came  out  which  indicated  abuse  of  authority. 
After  a  time  each  Secretary  gave  up  the  conferences.  They  were  use- 
ful in  that  they  showed  how  grounclless  were  the  indefinite  complaints. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  reason  I  am  going  into  this  a  little^ 
fully  with  you,  with  the  permission  of  the  chairman,  is  because  there™ 
will  possibly  be  a  sharp  line  of  contest  between  some  members  of  the 
committee.     I  think  some  of  them  will  insist  on  the  General  Staff 
performing  as  it  does  now ;  others,  I  think,  feel  there  ought  to  be  a 
reconstruction  of  the  General  Staff. 

Gen.  Wood.  Have  all  bureau  heads  detailed  officers — officers  from 
the  line.  Truth  is  stronger  than  fiction.  Bring  these  men  together 
at  frequent  conferences.  They  might  well  be  an  administrative  sec- 
tion of  the  General  Staff.  It  does  not  matter  much  what  you  call 
them,  so  long  as  you  get  them  in  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  General 
Staff.  The  Chief  of  Staff  should  have  frequent  conferences  with 
the  heads  of  the  different  staff  bureaus.  Those  in  charge  of  war 
plans — indeed  all  the  various  elements — must  be  brought  into  very 
close  and  intimate  contact,  so  that  a  general  understanding  as  to 
general  policy  may  result.  Decisions  of  the  General  Staff  should 
go  to  the  bureaus  through  the  bureau  heads.  There  should  be  a 
careful  avoidance  of  transmission  of  instructions  of  the  Chief  of 
.Staff  through  subordinates.  T  found  this,  small  as  it  seems,  one  of 
the  most  common  cases  of  complaint  and  irritation. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  did  not  fjuite  understand. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  refer  to  the  transmission  of  decisions  or  actions  of 
the  General  Staff  to*  the  bureaus  through  junior  members  of  the 
General  Staff,  or  sometimes  through  juniors  of  the  Staff  Corps  who 
have  l>een  in  touch  with  the  General  Staff  and  have  been  asked  to 
transmit  decisions  to  the  head  of  the  corps.  It  is  always  best  to 
have  decisions  of  this  kind  transmitted  through  the  head  of  the 
corps  himself. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Would  you  have  the  heads  of  these  service 
bureaus  all  members  of  the  General  Staff? 

Gen.  Wood.  Everyone  of  them. 

Sen.  Chamberlain.  And  detailed  for  temporary  duty? 

Gen.  Wood.  No,  sir;  have  them  ex  officio  members  of  the  General 
Staff,  just  as  the  Coast  Artillery  used  to  be. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Not  given  rank  because  of  their  connection 
with  the  bureau? 

Gen.  Wood.  No.  As  I  stated  before,  I  think  the  bureau  chiefs 
should,  with  the  exception  noted,  be  made  officers  of  the  line  in  the 
grades  they  now  hold  and  then  redetailed  if  they  are  especially  well 
fitted  for  such  redetail,  and  during  their  detail,  as  heads  of  depart- 
ments made  ex  officio  members  of  the  General  Staff;  that  is,  in  effect 
members  of  the  General  Staff  during  the  time  they  are  heads  of 
corps. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  you  have  that  question  of  rank  again  A 
do  you  not  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  There  is  not  any  real  question  of  rank.  When  you 
get  a  General  Staff  committee  together  there  is  no  question  of  rank; 
they  all  vote,  and  the  junior's  vote  should  be  given  due  weight  if  the 
seniors  are  intelligent  and  broad-minded  men.     If  we  can  assemble 
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all  parties  interested  in  a  military  transaction  and  discuss  all  the 
aspects  of  it,  there  will  be  no  difficulties  in  settling  the  lines  of  pro- 
cedure. The  main  thing  is  for  everyone  to  subordinate  himself  and 
his  department  to  the  common  interests  of  the  service.  Bad  feeling 
will  always  come  from  lack  of  courteous  consideration  of  the  posi- 
■  /  tion  of  others.  We  must  introduce  the  human  element  into  all  our 
1^-  relations,  even  in  war,  if  we  are  to  get  the  best  results.  Even  now, 
without  additional  legislation,  chiefs  of  bureaus  can  be  taken  fully 
into  the  confidences  of  the  General  Staff. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  can  be  done  as  a  matter  of  fact  with- 
out any  legislation? 

Gen.  Wood.  Absolutely ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  national  defense  act  does  leave  the  Chief  of 
Coast  Artillery  as  a  member  of  the  General  Staff? 

Gen.  Wood,  i  es. 

The  Chairman.  This  War  Department  bill  eliminates  that. 

Gen.  Wood.  It  should  not.  The  Chief  of  the  Coast  Artillery  is  a 
detailed  officer,  and  he  should  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  General 
Staff.  All  bureau  chiefs  on  the  General  Staff  should  be  detailed 
men — nien  whose  services  in  Washington  are  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  a  detail.  The  officer  at  the  head  of  the  Militia  Division,  the 
officer  at  the  head  of  the  War  College,  should  all  continue  to  be 
members  of  the  General  Staff,  and  the  heads  of  the  bureaus  should 
be  brought  into  it  as  I  suggested.  These  various  officers  should  be 
brought  together  for  conferences  from  time  to  time.  The  differences 
of  opinion  are  like  those  which  arise  in  industrial  situations.  They 
can  best  be  adjusted  by  full  and  free  conferences. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  may  have  been  misunderstood  a  while  ago 
when  I  said  that  some  of  the  friction  which  existed  in  the  War  De- 

Cartment  was  caused  by  the  usurpation  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  a 
ureau  chief.  That  is  probably  broader  than  I  meant  to  state  it.  But 
we  will  take  The  Adjutant  General,  for  instance,  when  the  General 
Staff  was  insisting,  as  it  had  a  right  to  insist,  that  it  needed  guns 
or  needed  explosives,  etc.,  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  did  not  comply 
with  the  requisition. 

Gen.  Wood.  That  is  where  the  Chief  of  Staff  should  have  followed 
it  up  and  seen  that  he  did  comply,  and,  if  necessary,  should  have 
presented  the  matter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  he,  in  possession 
of  all  the  facts,  should  have  seen  that  the  needs  of  the  situation  were 
[  met,  and  met  promptly.  General  coordination  is  relatively  of  little 
value  unless  it  is  followed  up  by  action. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  what  I  meant  a  while  ago  when  I 
said  it  was  interference.  It  was  probably  rather  a  row  between  the 
two. 

Gen.  Wood.  You  may  say  that  the  War  Department  is  a  machine, 
which,  in  the  last  analysis,  turns  on  a  single  pivot — the  Secretary  of 
War.  He  is  the  final  coordinator,  as  the  representative  of  the  Presi- 
r  dent.  The  Chief  of  Staff,  in  the  last  analvsis,  is  onlv  his  adviser. 
\_,  He  is  the  militarv  expert,  whose  function  is,  among  other  things, 
to  so  advise  the  Secretary  of  War  that  he,  a  civilian,  may  get  the 
best  service  out  of  a  very  complicated  machine,  known  as  the  Military 
Establishment. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  other  words,  he  had  too  big  a  business? 
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Gen.  Wood.  The  Secretary  of  War  must  know  what  is  going  on 
in  the  department.  He,  after  all,  is  responsible  for  its  conduct  and 
its  efficiency.  If  he  surrenders  his  power  to  others  to  too  great  an 
extent,  there  is  a  liability  of  shipwreck,  unless  the  persons  who  take 
over  the  power  work  in  unison.  At  the  risk  of  repeating,  the  Secre- 
tary must  always  be  the  final  coordinating  power,  for  lie  is  the  per-^i 
sonal  representative  of  the  President.  Cases  may  even  arise  which  Wi 
must  be  taken  to  the  President  himself,  although  these  instances  are 
extremelv  rare. 

The  Chairman.  The  attitude  of  Congress  in  1916,  expressed  in  the 
provisos  of  section  5  of  the  national  defense  act,  although  it  has 
been  read  into  the  record  on  at  least  two  other  occasions  when  other 
officers  testified  before  us,  I  am  going  to  read  it  again,  and  ask  you 
whether  you  think  it  ought  to  be  reenacted.  One  of  these  provisos 
reads : 

That  hereafter  members  of  the  General  Staff  Corps  shall  be  confined  strictly 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  general  nature  of  those  specified 
for  them  in  this  section  and  in  the  organic  act  of  Congress  last  here- 
inbefore cited,  and  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  assume  or  engage  in  work  of 
an  administrative  nature  that  pertains  to  established  bureaus  or  officers  of 
the  War  Deparment,  or  that  being  assumed  or  engaged  in  by  members  of  the 
General  Staff  Corps  would  involve  impairment  of  the  responsibility  or  initiative 
of  such  bureaus  or  officers. 

Gen.  Wood.  That  was  the  1916  act? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  national-defense  act,  General.  That  the 
whole  of  Section  V,  including  that  proviso,  was  repealed  by  the  War 
Department  bill  and  the  equivalent  of  that  is  included  in  the  War 
Department  bill,  although  it  is  fair  to  say  the  language  of  the  War 
Department  bill  is  very  similar  in  its  intent  and  purpose  to  the 
language  of  Section  V,  with  the  exception  of  that  proviso. 

Gen.  Wood.  Let  me  point  out  where  too  many  limitations  on  the 
functions  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  General  Staff  may  cause 
trouble.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  an  ammunition  caisson.  The 
question  arises  as  to  how  many  rounds  of  ammunition  are  to  be  car- 
ried in  each  caisson.  The  Chief  of  Ordnance  may  think  that  only  a 
certain  number  should  be  carried.  The  Artillery  may  feel  that  a 
larger  number  is  necessary  for  the  tactical  purposes  of  the  arm.  A 
case  of  this  kind  actually  did  arise,  and  the  differences  of  opinion 
had  to  be  coordinated.  Yet  on  the  surface  it  would  appear  that  the 
issue  was  a  mere  administrative  detail,  whereas  it  was  nothing  of 
the  kind.  It  was  one  which  affected  the  amount  of  ammunition 
which  troops  should  take  into  action,  and  this  was  to  be  determined 
by  the  Artillery  rather  than  by  the  Ordnance. 

Senator  Chamberlain*  Well,  it  is  not. 

Gen.  Wood.  No.  It  is  not  altogether  administrative  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word.  The  determination  of  the  amount  of  ammunition 
to  be  carried  with  each  caisson  or  with  each  gun  is  a  function  of  the 
Field  Artillery  and  depends  upon  what  may  be  decided  to  be  the  tac- 
tical needs  of  "the  arm.  The  Chief  of  Ordnance  is  supposed  to  meet 
these  tactical  needs  as  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  do  so.  Here^- 
we  have  to  bring  into  play  the  coordinating  influence  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff  in  a  matter  which  is  in  a  way  an  administrative  detail,  and  in 
another  an  abstract  Artillery  question.  In  other  words,  we  must 
bring  the  Artillery  and  the  Ordnance  together  and  thoroughly  co- 
ordinate their  views. 
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Senator  Chamberi-ain.  It  ought  not  take  the  head  of  the  War 
Department  five  minutes  to  have  heard  both  sides  and  said,  "  Here, 
that  is  " 

Gen.  Wood.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  little  things  which  come ' 
up  from  time  to  time  where  the  two  departments  have  to  be  brought 
together. 

•Senator  Chamberlain.  That  was  a  military  proposition,  and  not 
an  administrative  function. 

Gen.  Wood.  Military  in  the  sense  of  building  and  construction  of 
things.  As  to  the  administration  of  the  shops,  we  do  not  want  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  that.  Of  course,  it  is  at  times  a  pretty 
hard  line  to  draw  unless  both  parties  are  earnest  in  their  work.  You 
might  see  an  appropriation  going  helter-skelter  in  a  department  and 
a  vast  amount  of  excess  personnel  employed,  and  you  would  feel, 
as  Chief  of  Staff,  that  you  must  tell  the  Secretary  or  War  there  was 
great  waste  in  that  department  and  the  Government  was  not  getting 
the  return  it  should;  too  much  going  into  grounds,  walks,  or  per- 
sonnel, etc.  There  you  butt  in,  in  a  way,  but  you  do  that  as  Chief 
of  Staff.  You  do  this  because  you  see  that  the  ends  planned  for  are 
not  being  attained  in  this  particular  department  or  that  it  is  not 
working  so  that,  in  conjunction  with  other  departments,  something 
complete  and  finished  will  be  turned  out.  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
fulfilling  its  part  in  the  war  plan.  This  kind  of  adjustment  has  to 
be  done  very  largely  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  from  time  to  time  to 
attain  the  best  possible  results  with  the  appropriation  and  force 
available. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war — that  is,  at 
our  entry  in  the  war  against  Germany — we  had  chaos  in  the  War 
Department. 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  committee,  which  worked  very  hard  in 
its  amateurish  way,  found  it  was  due  to  complete  lack  of  teamwork 
between  the  supply  bureaus  that  were  bidding  against  each  other 
for  several  articles  in  the  market,  and  nobody  making  decisions. 

Gen.  Wood.  There  is  where  the  heads  of  bureaus  should  have  come 
in  conference  with  the  General  Staff,  and  that  thing  should  have  been 
specificallv  eliminated  and  they  should  have  been  told  to  get  together 
and  see  wtiat  the  resources  were,  and  not  outbid  each  other  in  various 
fields  and  embarrass  production  as  they  did  at  various  times.  That 
was  one  department  getting  more  than  it  actually  needed  of  a  thing, 
to  the  exclusion  of  another.  I  could  not  cite  you  any  instances  of 
that,  but  I  understood  it  did  occur. 

The  Chairman.  It  occurred  on  several  occasions. 

Gen.  Wood.  There  is  where  you  have  to  have  administrative  co- 
ordination. But  there  is  not  any  trouble,  Senator  Chamberlain.  I 
have  no  more  feeling  abput  it  than  if  I  had  never  been  on  the  General 
Staff.  When  all  want  to  work  together,  the  problem  of  the  admin- 
istration is  a  simple  one,  but  when  you  have  some  who  do  not  want 
if  *o  work  in  earnest  it  is  extremely  difficult.  But  even  with  all  the 
V-eonfusion  and  difficulty  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  such  General  Staff 
as  we  have  had  has  been  of  very  great  assistance  in  coordinating 
the  national  effort  and  in  conducting  the  war.  Without  it  things 
would  have  been  infinitely  worse,  and  it  can  be  stated  as  a  general 
principle  that  the  fuller  the  cooperation  of  the  bureau  chiefs  with 
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the  General  Staff  the  less  will  be  the  interference  of  the  General 
Staff  in  the  administrative  details  of  the  bureaus.  If  the  bureaus 
do  their  full  duty,  and  do  it  intelligently,  there  will  be  no  interference 
in  administrative  details,  and  would  be  none  by  an  intelligent  Gen- 
eral Staff  which  appreciates  its  functions  and  its  limitations. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  has  been  a  very  marked  change  in  the 
General  Staff  system  since  we  went  into  the  war.  £! 

Gen.  Wood.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  J 

The  Chairman.  They  have  built  up,  for  instance,  great  divisions 
in  the  General  Staff,  particularly  the  Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic 

Division,  which  has  taken  over 

Gen.  Wood.  I  do  not  think  that  department  ought  to  be  in  the 
General  Staff.  I  think  it  should  belong  to  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral's Department.  I  doubt  very  much  the  advisability  of  the  cre- 
ation of  this  combined  department  as  a  separate  establishment.  The 
divisions  of  this  department  could,  I  believe,  have  been  kept  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  Quartermaster's  Department.  I  do  not  find  nnu*h 
advantage  in  the  new  divisions  which  have  been  created  during  the 
war.  I  should  estimate  the  paper  work  has  been  doubled  and  con- 
fusion and  difficulties  rather  increased  than  diminished. 

I  believe  that  a  board  should  be  convened  to  carefully  study  the 
question  of  the  War  Department's  organization.  The  board  should 
be  made  up  of  men  who  have  had  administrative  experience.  The 
present  tendency  to  new  departments  has  not  added  to  efficiency*  and 
will  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  administration  through  increased  per- 
sonnel and  increased  paper  work.  I  believe  that  many  of  them  could 
have  been  avoided  if  there  had  l>een  fuller  cooperation  between  the 
general  staff  and  the  heads  of  the  bureaus. 

A  joint  board,  composed  of  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  a  final  coordination  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  naval  and 
military  resources  of  the  Nation ;  in  other  words,  to  avoid  the  Army 
and  Navy  duplicating  each  other's  work,  and  to  assure  each  under- 
standing what  the  other  is  doing. 

A  similar  policy  should  be  adopted  by  assembling  a  board  com- 
posed of  officers  of  the  greatest  administrative  experience,  represent- 
ing the  bureaus,  line  ancl  the  General  Staff,  under  instructions  to  care- 
fully study  the  present  organization  of  the  War  Department  and 
recommend  what  changes. are  necessary. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  was  not  functioning  when  war  broke 
out. 

Gen.  Woods.  I  do  not  know;  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  hardly  think  it  was,  because  I  remem- 
ber the  distinct  instance  of  the  Navy  Department  buying  up  all  the 
linen  in  the  country. 

Gen.  Woods.  You  know,  sir;  all  meetings  .of  the  board  were  or- 
dered suspended  in  1913. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  it  was  the  same  way  with  leather ;  I 
think  probably  one  of  the  Army  officers  got  all  the  leather.  ^^ 

Gen.  Wood.  That  ought  not  to  have  been  done,  of  course.      \v& 
came  from  the  heads  of  the  departments  not  getting  together.. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  showed  a  lack  of  coordination  which  ran 
the  prices  up  higher  and  deprived  different  branches  of  the  service 
of  what  they  ought  to  have  had. 
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Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  interesting,  general,  because  it  is  one 
of  the  moot  questions  here,  and  it  is  awfully  hard  to  express  in 
legislation. 

(ien.  Wood.  I  should  express  it  on  the  basis  of  sound  business 
administration. 

^      The  Chairman.  Perhaps  I  should  have  said  it  was  awfully  hard 
to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  in  legislative  language. 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes ;  it  is  hard. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  not  think  the  national  defence  act 
of  1916  might  be  more  easily  amended  to  suit  present  conditions 
than  this  bill  would  do  it  as  it  is  now  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  With  certain  modifications,  which  I  should  be  .very 
glad  to  suggest,  if  you  like,  I  think  the  national  defense  act  could 
be  very  easily  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Why  can  you  not  do  that  for  the  com- 
mittee? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  it.  I  will  not  bring  in 
the  training  feature,  unless  you  -want  to  bring  that  in  as  a  side  issue, 
but  the  defense  act,  with  some  amendments,  would  meet  the  situa- 
tion verv  well. 

The  Chairman.  A  large  proportion  of  the  defense  act  relates 
solely  to  the  National  Guard.  What  suggestions  have  you  got  to 
make,  general,  for  the  improvement  and  oetter  and  more  efficient 
maintenance  of  the  National  Guard  on  the  part  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  country  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  assume  from  your  question  you  have  decided  that 
the  guard  is  to  be  restored,  that  it  is  to  become  a  continuing  factor 
in  our  Military  Establishment. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  proposal  before  the  Congress  now 
affecting  the  National  Guard  at  all;  it  is  left  just  where  it  was 
under  the  national  defense  act.  Of  course,  its  personnel  was  com- 
pletely dispersed  during  the  war,  and  it  is  now  being  reconstituted 
under  the  law  as  now  on  the  statute  books. 

Gen.  Wood.  Before  1  answer  I  should  like  to  know  something  of 
the  policy.  Is  it  assumed  we  are  going  to  reestablish  the  National 
Guard  throughout  the  country? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  is  assumed  so. 

Gen.  Wood.  That  is  the  assumption? 

The  Chairman.  How  can  we  use  it  as  an  effective  force  in  the 
Military  Establishment?  How  can  we  hook  it  up,  for  instance, 
with  this  system  of  military  training?  How  can  we  better  federal- 
ize it  and  standardize  it  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  If  the  National  Guard  is  to  be  maintained,  and  I 
understand  from  you  it  is 

The  Chairman"  I  am  giving  my  personal  opinion ;  I  have  heard 
no  suggestion  to  the  contrary. 

Gen.  Wood.  If  it  is  to  be  a  national  force  it  must  be  very  effec- 
tually and  thoroughly  federalized  and  put  under  Federal  control. 
•Ye  can  not  go  on  with  the  guard  under  two  masters.  If  you  are 
going  to  retain  it.  then  put  the  National  Guard  under  the  militia 
section,  or  Militia  Division  of  the  General  Staff.  Put  in  that  divi- 
sion as  able  officers  of  the  Regular  service  as  you  can  get  broad- 
minded,  alert  men  and  put  with  them  carefully  selected  officers  of 
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the  militia,  or  National  Guard,  of  appropriate  grade,  and  also  offi- 
cers from  the  reserve  who  have  had  war  service.  Indeed;  all  these 
officers  should,  if  practicable,  be  men  who  have  had  actual  war  serv- 
ice, and  the  officers  selected  from  the  militia  should  be  men  wfio 
have  served  in  it  for  some  years  before  the  war  and  during  the  war. 
.  (I  refer  to  war  service  in  militia  regiments  consolidated  and  formed 
into  National  Army  regiments.)  This  I  am  advising  on  the  assump-  ^ 
tion  that  vou  have  decided  to  continue  the  National  Guard,  and  also 
to  make  it,  as  nearly  as  is  possible  to  do  so,  a  Federal  force.  I  have 
confidence  in  the  integrity  and  ability  of  the  officers  who  will  be 
selected,  and  feel  sure  cooperation  will  result  and  that  a  sound  mili- 
tary policy,  so  far  as  the  guard  is  concerned,  will  be  secured. 

No  officer  of  the  guard  who  has  the  best  interests  of  his  country  at 
heart  will  object  to  serving  under  the  conditions  above  outlined,  and  I 
know  the  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  and  reserve  will  be  equally 
willing  to  serve.  I  feel  that  we  must  avoid,  as  we  would  avoid  disr 
aster,  any  separate  bureau  of  the  War  Department  conducted  purely 
by  militia  officers  and  without  the  outside  control  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  r 
but  reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  expressed  desire 
to  create  such  a  bureau  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  military  agency  distinct  from  and  in  no  way  coordinated 
with  the  Regular  Army  or  whatever  reserve  system  we  may  adopt.  It 
shows  that  those  proposing  it  are  afraid  to  meet  the  other  officers 
referred  to  in  open  discussion.  Any  such  establishment  should  be 
assiduously  avoided.  It  is  dangerous  to  a  sound  military  policy  and 
will  result  in  driving  a  wedge  between  the  militia  and  the  national 
forces,  which  is  exactly  what  we  do  not  want.  We  want  the  fullest 
and  most  cordial  cooperation,  and  we  can  get  it.  The  men  and  officers 
of  the  militia  are  as  good  material  as  we  nave.  It  is  only  the  system 
which  is  at  fault,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  perpetuate  the  old  system. 

The  Chairman.  Between  the  militia  and  the  regular  service? 

Gen.  Wood.  Between  the  militia  and  the  regular  service.  Assum- 
ing you  are  going  to  retain  the  militia,  you  want  to  bring  it  under  the 
absolute  Federal  control,  but  in  order  to  quiet  the  -apprehension — 
generally  a  misapprehension — on  the  part  of  the  militia  that  they  are 
not  getting  a  square  deal,  put  some  good  militia  officers  and  good 
reserve  officers  in  the  bureau. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  We  are  limited  by  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion as  to  the  officering  of  the  National  Guard. 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know.  But  I  mean  to  put  militia,  reserve, 
and  regular  officers  in  this  bureau  of  the*War  Department  for  duty, 
so  we  will  get  the  National  Army  point  of  view,  the  militia  point  of 
view,  and  Regular  Army  point  of  view.  It  is  not  to  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  guard  that  objection  is  made,  and  as  I  have  said  before 
your  committee  many  times  before,  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
guard  are  just  as  good  material  as  we  have  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
system  we  object  to  and  not  to  the  personnel,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
important  thing  to  emphasize  in  dealing  with  the  guard.  We  are 
not  criticising  the  men  or  officers;  they  nave  done  well  in  this  warA 
and  when  I  say  "  men,"  I  mean  men  and  officers,  but  we  do  want  to^' 
make  them  a  part  of  a  homogeneous  Military  Establishment.  When 
we  have  our  reserve  system  in  full  operation  the  question  is  jnst 
what  the  status  of  the  guard  will  be ;  this  is  something  you  gentle- 
men have  to  determine;  whether  you  will  say  to  the  States,  "If  yon 
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• 

have  a  purely  State  militia,  we  will  help  you  by  lending  you  instruc- 
tors, but  you  are  a  State  force;  if  war  come  we  will  take  you  into  the 
Federal  service  and  nati6nalize  you,  as  we  did  in  this  war,"  or  the 
reverse,  as  the  case  may  be.  That  is  a  policy  to  be  worked  out.  I 
would  strive  to  have  the  guard  nationalized  it  you  are  going  to  bring 
■  it  back.  It  is  going  to  be  rather  hard  when  you  have  got  your  re- 
/  serves  to  justify  a  very  large  guard.  You  can  not  justify  it  for  na- 
tional purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  O'Ryan  gave  us  some  very  interesting  ideas 
about  that.  Judging  from  what  you  hftve  just  said  you  and  he  are 
very  close  together  in  your  opinions. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  have  not  seen  his  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  very  interesting.  He  read  ?*  very  able 
paper  here  and  then  enlarged  on  it  in  a  very  able  way.  He  believes 
that  the  guard,  or  a  force  similar  to  it,  should  be  completely  federal- 
ized and  that  there  should  be  no  other,  outside  of  the  Regular  Army. 

Gen.  Wood.  He  would  have  the  reserve,  would  he  not,  of  the  Na- 
tional Army? 

The  Chairman.  Reserve  officers'  corps,  yes. 

Gen.  Wood.  And  trained  men  in  reserve? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  his  suggestion  goes  further,  that  whether 
we  call  it  National  Guard  or  National  Reserve  Army,  or  Reserve 
Army,  that  it  shall  be  completely  federalized  and  shall  be  the  re- 
pository of  the  trained  men  from  the  universal  training  camps,  or- 
ganized somewhat  along  the  suggestion  you  made  some  little  time 
ago  this  afternoon.  But  that  in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties  which 
some  States  will  find  themselves  in  in  being  thereby  stripped  of 
all  military  forces  for  the  preservation  of  order  within  their  borders, 
that  Congress  might  well,  in  organizing  this  force  under  that  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  which  authorizes  the  Congress  to  raise 
and  maintain  armies,  not  under  the  militia  clause,  but  under  the 
Army  clause,  the  Congress  in  authorizing  that  force  and  adopt- 
ing rules  for  maintenance  and  regulation,  might  provide  very  prop- 
erly that  the  troops  of  that  National  Reserve  Army,  or  National 
Guard  Army  stationed  within  the  borders  of  the  State,  might  be 
called  out  by  the  governor  of  that  State,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  to  quell  disturbances  inside  the  State,  thereby 
making  it  unnecessary  for  the  State  to  develop  another  force. 

Gen.  Wood.  In  your  State  have  you  not  a  provision  in  the  State 
constitution  that  requires  10,000  troops,  or  something  like  that? 

The  Chairman.  "Yes,  it  does. 

Gen.  Wood.  And  a  good  many  other  States  have  the  same  pro- 
vision, requiring  the  same  amount  of  militia,  and  you  would  have 
to  change  the  constitution  of  those  States  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  at  that  it  would  be  a  great  saving  to  New 
York.  New  York  contributed  42,000  National  Guardsmen  at  the 
outset. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  think  we  ought  to  give  the  militiamen  full  credit 
for  what  they  did,  their  services  and  capacities,  but  I  think  in  the 
ultimate  decision  we  must  look  wholly  to  th?  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  building  up  the  national  forces. 

The  Chaikman.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  suggestion :  it  was  to 
make  it  entirelv  Federal. 
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Gen.  Wood.  I  will  go  over  Gen.  O'Ryan's  proposition!  Whatever 
is  done  we  should  not  make  the  National  Guard,  even  when  Federal- 
ized, the  repository  of  our  trained  reserve,  men  and  officers.  The 
national  reserve  must  be  a  national  force,  pure  and  simple.  It  must 
be  organized  into  divisions  and  other  appropriate  organizations. 
Its  training  must  be  had  under  the  Regular  Army,  assisted  by  offi- 
cers from  the  reserve,  all  carrying  out  the  training  policy  laid  down 
by  the  General  Staff  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  There 
must  be  no  makeshifts  in  training  and  building  up  this  organization, 
and  no  uncertainty  as  to  where  it  stands  and  to  whom  it  is  respon- 
sible. 

We  are  going  eventually  to  have  a  large  reserve  force.  You  might 
designate  a  certain  number  of  regiments  in  each  State  which  may 
be  called  to  service  on  request  of  the  governors  and  by  authority 
of  the  President  will  be  like  reserve  regiments  assembled;  it  should 
be  just  one  step  nearer,  and  these-  would  be  designated  as  the  regi- 
ments to  be  called  out  in  case  of  riot  duty,  just  as  you  call  out  your 
militia,  and  have  your  armories  and  headquarters  for  those  men. 
.That  is  what  you  mean,  is  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  Gen.  O'Ryan  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  States  that  did  own  armories  and  rifle  ranges  and  establish- 
ments, and  some  very  elaborate  and  of  a  good  deal  of  value,  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  lease  them  to  the  Federal  Government  for  a 
dollar  a  vear. 

Gen.  Wood.  We  took  up,  some  years  ago,  with  the  department  the 
consideration  of  a  plan  under  which,  had  the  militia  been  done  away 
with,  the  Federal  Government  was  to  buy  the  various  State  buildings 
connected  with  the  militia,  but  this  proposition  was  never  gone  into 
in  detail.  It  would  he  quite  feasible  and  desirable  to  take  over  these 
armories  as  part  of  the  national  reserve  establishment  and  use  them 
for  such  regiments  as  might  be  held  ready  for  emergency  work 
within  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  And,  to  my  mind,  there  is  a  very  im- 
portant element  in  connection  with  the  guard,  and  that  is  the  local 
pride  and  traditions  of  those  old  regiments.  I  should  always  per- 
sonally regret  to  see  these  destroyed.  Some  of  it  was  destroyed  in 
this  war. 

Gen.  Wood.  We  could  save  that  by  keeping  the  old  numbers. 
There  would  be  no  'difficulty  in  holding  on  to  the  old  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  Men  of  that  community:  that  is  all  they  want. 

Gen.  Wood.  If  we  establish  training  camps  in  each  of  the  training 
areas — as  I  hope  we  shall — and  proceed  to  train  our  reserve  regi- 
ments, divisions,  etc.,  there  is  no  particular  reason  why  the.  old  resri- 
mental  numbers  could  not  be  used  in  the  areas  from  which  these  old 
regiments  come;  for  instance,  you  would  have  the  Sixty-ninth  (New 
York)  held  in  the  old  designation  but  giving  the  National  Army 
serial  number.  The  militia— or  National  Guard,  as  we  call  them — 
are-  entitled  to  great  credit  for  having  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  military 
trailing  in  many  districts  where,  without  their  efforts,  it  would  have 
disappeared.  Many  of  their  regiments  had  service  in  the  Civil  War, 
the  Spanish  War,  and  in  this  war.  Although  in  this  war,  their  num- 
bers were  changed,  yet  the  old  regimental  esprit  remained.  They 
want  their  old  numbers  retained,  and  they  should  be. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  was  Gen.  O'Ryan's  idea. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  have  always  believed  in  building  up  a  strong  State 
constabulary.  A  constabulary  force  is  better  trained  and  prepared  to 
handle  civil  disorders  than  a  military  force.  If  the  militia  is  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  Federal  reserve  force,  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  a 
l  State  constabulary  or  to  have  special  militia  State  organizations. 
(  In  any  ease,  legislation  probably  would  be  required  in  those  States 
whose  constitution  requires  them  to  maintain  a  minimum  force  of 
militia.  I  think,  in  building  up  the  national  reserve,  we  should  em- 
ploy all  officers  in  good  standing  in  the  militia  or  National  Guard, 
and  use  all  available  officers  from  the  reserve.  In  both  instances 
preference  should  be  given  to  the  officers  who  had  service  in  the  recent 
war,  either  on  this  side  or  overseas. 

We  must  bring  into  the  service  all  available  officers  from  these 
sources  and  trust  to  our  own  training  experience  to  give  the  Regular 
Army  a  real  and  true  leadership. 

,  It  may  be  possible  to  so  arrange  matters  that  governors  of  States 
can,  with  the  permission  of  the  President,  call  upon  certain  of  the 
national  organizations  within  their  States  for  service  in  case  of  need. 

The  main  thing  is  that,  whatever  we  do  in  building  up  a  reserve 
force,  it  should  be  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Federal  reserve  force. 
Its  training  and  control  should  be  under  Federal  Government. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  it. 

Gen.  Wood.  But  it  must  be  a  Federal  reserve  loaned  to  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  was  Gen.  O'Ryan's  suggestion  exactly, 
and  organized  under  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  au- 
thorizes the  Congress  to  raise  and  maintain  armies,  not  under  the 
militia  clause. 

There  is  just  one  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind,  which  is  very,  very 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  communities,  and  very  important  communi- 
ties, too,  and  very  often  Army  officers  do  not  understand  it,  appar- 
ently, and  that  is  along  traditions  and  histories  of  the  old  regiments. 
I  could  name  several.    Take  the  Sixty-ninth  New  York. 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes ;  it  is  intense. 

The  Chairman.  The  Sixty-ninth  New  York  no  longer  exists.  You 
have  destroyed  it.  Now,  a  great  mass  of  people  will  never  forgive 
the  Regular  Army  for  destroying  the  Sixty-ninth.  They  w7ant  that 
regiment  and  they  want  it  to  belong  to  the  Federal  Government,  but 
they  do  not  want  the  regiment  destroyed. 

Oen.  Wood.  Keep  the  old  number. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  should  be  localized.  Is  there '  anything 
else,  General  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  There  is  one  thing  that  is  rather  important.  We  shall 
have  to  make  provision  in  the  universal  training  for  calling  in  a 
rather  large  complement  of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  and  Hospital 
Corps  to  look  after  these  boys  in  training,  because  look  after  them 
as  we  may,  there  is  bound  to  be  epidemics  of  measles,  mumps,  etc. 
I  Therefore  I  think  in  considering  the  estimates  of  the  Medical  De- 
triment you  should  be  liberal. 

We  must  remember  that  at  least  75,  and  perhaps  85  per  cent  of 
the  officers  to  do  this  training  must  be  called  in  from  the  reserve, 
because  while  training  other  men  they  are  learning"  themselves  to 
command  men.    Do  not  attempt  to  have  the  training  done  entirely 
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by  Regular  officers.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake.  In  the  first  place* 
we  haven't  enough.  In  the  second  place,  we  must  show  confidence 
in  the  reserve  officers,  and  develop  them  to  the  limit. 

If  we  can  secure  a  training  nucleus  of  6  or  7  per  cent  of  men  and 
officers  in  each  organization  we  shall  have  all  that  is  needed  for  ef- 
fective training.  This  would  give  us,  in  an  Infantry  company, 
say  3  officers  and  12  enlisted  men,  some  of  whom  would  be  noncom-tfj 
missioned  officers.  We  shall  need  at  the  training  camps  a  certain 
force  for  camp  utility  work.  Generally  speaking,  if  we  are  given 
6  per  cent  of  the  full  strength  of  the  organization  as  a  training 
cadre,  we  can  do  it  without  difficulty.  To  these  must  be  added  a 
certain  force  for  the  handling  of  camp  utilities  at  each  camp. 

Some  may  say  it  can  not  be  done,  but  I  speak  from  experience  of 
the  past  two  years  in  developing  two  divisions  and  a  number  of 
regiments. 

It  is  very  important  to  keep  down  the  strength  of  our  training 
cadres,  consistent  with  efficiency  and  training,  and  to  use  in  the 
training  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  our  reserve  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers,  for  by  so  doing  you  will  keep  them  efficient. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  General.  It  has 
been  very  interesting. 

(Whereupon,  at  4.45  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-mor- 
row, Thursday,  September  11,  1919,  at  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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THUBSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11,   1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  u,  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2.15  o'clock  p. 
m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth, 
jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  New,  Chamberlain, 
and  Fletcher. 

Th*  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Gen.  Black  this  afternoon.  General, 
give  your  full  name  and  rank  to  the  reporter,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  HAT.  GEN.  WILLIAM  MURRAY  BLACK,  CHIEF  OF 

ENGINEERS,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

Gen.  Black.  William  Murray  Black,  major  general,  Chief  of 
Engineers. 

•The  Chairman.  When  did  you  become  Chief  of  Engineers? 

Gen.  Black.  In  March  of  1916. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  served  as  Chief  of  Engineers  clear 
through  the  German  war? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  included  one  extensive  trip  to  France, 
did  it  not? 

Gen.  Black.  That  included  one  extended  trip  to  France,  with  the 
Secretary  of  War,  from  the  end  of  February,  1918,  to  the  middle  of 
April  of  1918. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  got  Senate  bill  2715  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, which  represents  the  War  Department's  view  of  the  per- 
manent reorganization  of  the  American  forces,  and  we  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  your  comments  on  it  in  any  way  you  see  fit  to 
express  them. 

Gen.  Black.  Senator,  with  your  permission,  I  will  start  right  at 
the  beginning  and  comment  on  different  portions  of  it  in  the  order 
in  which  it  appears  in  this  bill.  No.  2715. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  First,  let  me  ask  you,  did  you  have  any  op- 
portunity to  go  over  the  draft  of  this  bill  before  it  was  introduced  ? 

Gen.  Black.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  consultation  between  you,  as  Chief 
of  Engineers,  and  the  General  Staff  men  that  drafted  the  bill,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  its  preparation  ? 

Gen.  Black.  None  to  my  knowledge,  excepting  I  think  there  was 
some  consultation  in  regard  to  what  should  be  the  organization  of 
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the  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  a  certain  strength  of  officers  and  en- 
listed men.  That  was  a  matter  that  we  were  consulted  about,  was  it 
not,  Col.  Abbot? 

Col.  Abbot.  In  connection  with  the  universal  training. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  connection  in  the  preparation  of  this 
bill  was  furnishing  to  the  committee  of  the  General  Staff,  which  we 
understand  prepared  it,  your  estimate  of  the  personnel  required  for 
the  Engineer  Corps  in  the  event  of  an  army  of  576,000  officers  and  en- 
listed men  being  authorized? 

Gen.  Black.  With  a  limit  of  10,000  men  to  the  enlisted  strength. 
They  put  a  distinct  limit  on  it. 

Col.  Abbot.  They  asked  a  number  of  questions,  General,  but  there 
was  no  time  that  we  were  called  on  in  connection  with  this  bill  di- 
rectly. We  had  a  number  of  questions  about  what  we  wtould  need 
in  addition  to  the  regular  organization  if  we  had  to  make  up  the 
training  cadres  for  universal  training,  and  then  we  had  some  other 
questions  coming  up  at  different  times,  but  not  with  direct  reference 
to  the  size  of  the  organization,  as  you  put  it. 

Gen.  Black.  We  were  not  consulted  on  this  bill.  Gen.  Abbot 
is  in  charge  of  the  troop  division  in  the  Office  of  Chief  of  Engineers, 
and  takes  personal  direction  first  in  these  investigations  when  they 
come  in.     That  is  the  reason  I  asked  him. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Until  the  bill  was  prepared 

Gen.  Black  (interposing).  We  never  saw  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  were  not  consulted  after  the  section 
was  prepared,  with  reference  to  your  corps? 

Gen.  Black.  We  were  not  consulted  about  that.  We  were  asked 
these  questions  which  Gen.  Abbot  has  mentioned,  as  to  what  would 
be  the  requirements  of  the  Engineer  Corps  within  certain  limitations 
of  strength,  and  we  answered  those  questions,  and  apparently  in  the 
drawing  up  of  the  bill  they  drew  it  up  in  accordance  with  our  recom- 
mendations within  the  limitations. 

Gen.  Abbot.  The  personnel  provided  in  the  bill,  for  Engineers,  is 
practically  in  accordance  with  the  General  Staff  tables  of  organiza- 
tion of  January  15  of  this  year. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes. 

Col.  Abbot.  But  those  tables  were  gotten  up  without  our  having 
much  of  any  opportunity  to  say  anything  about  what  they  should 
be;  we  were  given  very  definite  limitations  as  to  strength. 

The  Chairman.  Just  another  question  before  starting  on  your 
criticisms  or  comments  on  the  bill.  Are  there  Engineer  officers  in- 
cluded in  the  General  Staff  who  might  have  taken  part  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  bill,  to  your  knowledge? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  who  took  part  in  the  fram- 
ing, but  there  are  officers  who  might  have  done  so. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  report  to  you  in  any  event? 

Gen.  Black.  No. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Officers  in  your  corps  and  under  you? 

Gen.  Black.  No.    They  are  not  under  me  at  all. 

Col.  Abbot.  They  are  detailed  to  the  General  Staff. 

Gen.  Black.  They  are  detailed  to  the  General  Staff  from  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 
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The  Chairman.  Very  well,  General.    Go  ahead. 

Gen.  Black.  The  first  comment  that  I  would  like  to  make  is  on 
page  2,  lines  6  to  23,  in  which  very  broad  authority  or  power  is 
ve^ed  in  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  in  the  President,  which  practically 
means  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  I  would 
like  to  say  about  that,  that  the  matter  included  in  lines  6  to  23  on 
page  2  vests  very  broad  powers  in  the  President  by  authorizing 
him  to  form  such  military  organizations  as  he  may  deem  necessary; 
organized  as  he  may  prescribe.  Theoretically,  this  may  be  an  ex- 
cellent provision  of  law;  but  practically  this  authority  to  make 
changes  will  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and,  under  him, 
in  the  officers  of  the  General  Staff. 

It  really  means  in  the  Chief  of  Staff.  With  our  General  Staff 
in  its  present  state  of  development,  and  with  its  frequently  chang- 
ing personnel,  it  is  believed  unwise  that  the  bill  should  so  indefinitely 
prescribe  how  our  Army  should  be  organized.  Under  the  authority 
of  the  Overman  Act,  such  powers  have  been  exercised  during  the  war, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  not  altogether  to  the  good  of  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  The  formation  of  a  general  personnel  division  in  a 
branch  of  the  General  Staff,  the  formation  of  departments  of  finance, 
purchase,  storage,  and  transportation,  also  as  parts  of  the  General 
btaff,  and  with  functions  and  duties  extending  entirely  beyond  and 
outside  the  true  functions  of  a  General  Staff,  the  creation  of  a  sep- 
arate Construction  Division,  are  examples. 

It  is  my  belief  that  it  can  be  shown  that  in  their  pre>sent_form 
these  bureaus,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  have  proved  expen- 
sive to  the  United  States  and  have  not  been  truly  efficient.  When 
the  head  of  any  one  of  them  has  been  a  General  Staff  officer,  he  has 
been  empowered  to  issue  orders  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
which  affected  not  only  the  work  of  the  force  under  his  control,  but 
also  that  of  other  branches  of  the  War  Department,  for  the  duties 
of  which  he  had  no  responsibility. 

According  to  section  2,  pages  2  and  3 — this  is  another  subject,  and 
I  will  take  up  the  Construction  Division  and  Purchase,  Storage,  and 
Traffic  Divisions,  etc.,  later  Senator,  and  comment  a  little  turther 
on  that — the  Chief  of  Engineers  would  be  reconimissioned  a  major 
general  of  the  line,  and  the  next  Chief  of  Engineers  would  be  a 
general  officer  of  the  line,  but  not  necessarily  an  engineer. 

Now,  I  would  state  that  there  have  been  a  number  of  officers  pro- 
moted from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  who  are  to-day  general  officers. 
Some  of  them  are  very  distinguished  men  now.  It  this  bill  goes 
through  as  it  is  any  one  of  these  men  can  be  detailed  to  the  position 
of  Chief  of  Engineers,  or  any  general  officer  of  the  line  could  be  de- 
tailed as  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  whether 
he  was  an  engineer  officer  or  not  ? 

Gen.  Black.  No;  it  would  not  make  any  difference,  nor  would  it 
make  any  difference  whether  he  was  a  man  fitted  for  the  position  or 
not. 

The  Chairman.  Yours  is  a  self-contained  corps  now  under  the 
law? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  In  other  words,  as  the  bill  is  nowwrito, 
it  would  authorize  an  officer  of  any  branch  of  the  service  to  be  Unef 
of  Engineers? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir.  .     q 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Or  to  any  other  position  in  the  service! 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  to  any  other  position  m  the  **rvice;  in 
fact,  there  could  be  no  general  officers  appointed  from  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  because  it  is  not  prescribed  in  the  bill  that  Engineer 
troops  and  the  Engineer  officers  serving  therewith  form  part  of 

the  line  of  the  Army.  ~.   .. 

Now,  during  the  Civil  War,  and  for  many  years  after  the  Civil 
War,  there  never  was  any  question  whatever  but  that  Engineers 
all  the  way  through  were  a  part  of  the  line  of  the  Army.  In  1884, 
as  the  result  of  a  controversy  at  West  Point,  the  Adjutant  General 
decided  that  the  Engineers  were  entirely  staff.  The  next  Army 
reorganization  bill  which  came  up — I  am  not  sure  of  the  date, 
but  it  was  in  the  ninetie^-in  that  bill  there  was  incorporated  a 
provision  to  the  effect  that  the  Engineer  troops  and  the  officers 
serving  therewith  constituted  a  part  of  the  line  of  the  Army.  In 
other  words,  the  law  provides  that  the  Engineer  troops  shall  be 
officered  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  during  the  time  they 
are  performing  such  service  with  troops  the  officers  so  performing 
it  are  a  part  of  the  line  of  the  Army. 

Now,  that  has  been  repeated  in  subsequent  bills.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  bill  whatever  that  goes  to  show  that,  and  whether  the  pro- 
vision that  the  Engineer  troops  and  the  officers  serving  therewith 
should  be  a  part  of  the  line  would  hold  over  or  not,  I  do  not  know, 
because  under  this  bill  alone,  if  this  bill  be  considered,  the  whole 
of  the  Engineer  force,  combatant  and  everything  else,  is  relegated 
to  a  staff  corps.  If  that  should  be  the  fact  or  view  taken,  or  the 
construction  placed  on  the  bill,  then  there  could  not  be  any  general 
officer  appointed  from  the  Engineer  Corps. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  several 
times  prior  to  that,  it  became,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  advisable  to  appoint  an  Engineer  officer  to  the  grade  of  general 
officer,  and  he  was  nominally  placed  on  duty  with  a  regiment,  and, 
in  one  case  at  least,  received  his  appointment  as  brigadier  general, 
before  he  ever  went  to  the  regiment  at  all.  After  having  been  placed 
on  duty  with  the  regiment,  he  was  considered  a  line  officer,  and  pro- 
moted to  a  general  officer.    The  devil  was  whipped  around  the  stump 

that  way. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Can  you  conceive  any  reason  for  that? 

Gen.  Black.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  certain,  however,  that  this  bill  has 
that  effect  ? 

Gen.  Black.  I  can  not  be  certain,  sir.  This  provision  has  been 
repeated  in  all  the  prior  reorganization  bills,  but  it  is  not  repeated 
here.    There  is  no  definition  of  the  line  of  the  Army  in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  There  are.  a  great  many  things  that  are  in  ex- 
isting law  that  are  not  repeated  in  this  bill.  There  are  some  specific 
repeals  of  the  existing  law,  and  the  final  section  provides  for  the 
repeal  of  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  a  point,  though,  that  ought  to  be  looked 
into  very  carefully.  We  do  not  want  to  make  a  mistake  of  that 
kind. 

Gen.  Black.  Then  there  are  certain  things  specified  to  be  done 
with  the  line  of  the  Army  in  this  bill.  It  should  be  clearly  stated 
what  constitutes  the  line  of  the  Army.  By  virtue  of  their  having 
been  at  the  head  of  certain  corps  or  services  during  the  late  war, 
particular  officers  will  probably  be  recommissioned  as  general 
officers. 

In  the  Armv  increase,  those  having  temporary  commissions  now 
will  probably  become  general  officers,  and  quite  properly. 

This  action  would  be  taken  without  consideration  of  the  service 
or  merits  of  officers  who  served  with  distinction  during  the  war, 
whose  problems  were  fully  as  difficult,  whose  services  entitle  them  to 
recognition,  but  who  were  not  afforded  the  privilege  and  honor  of 
service  with  troops,  where  alone  full  soldierly  ability  can  be  demon- 
strated. 

Now,  I  simply  mention  to  you  that  after  Col.  John  Neal  Hodges, 
major  of  Engineers,  had  conclucted  a  very  brilliant  service  in  saving 
a  part  of  the  British  line  with  which  his  regiment  was  then  on  duty, 
receiving  hearty  and  strong  recommendation  from  the  British  com- 
mand, was  made  a  brigadier  general,  he  was  immediately  put  on 
duty  in  command  of  the  base  supply  station  of  Brest,  or  somewhere 
on  the  west  coast.  That  was  the  last  sendee  that  he  saw  at  the 
front. 

Another  case.  Col.  Douglas  MacArthur,  after  some  very  brilliant 
service,  wras  made  a  brigadier  general.  He  was  ordered  to  the  United 
States,  but  by  some  means  or  other,  I  do  not  know  what,  he  was  able 
to  remain  on  duty  with  troops  at  the  front.  But  for  a  long  time  the 
Engineer  colonels,  who  in  France  were  promoted  to  brigadier  gen- 
erals, were  not  permitted  to  serve  over  there  w7ith  troops  as  general 
officers.    They  were  sent  to  service  at  the  rear. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  attribute  that  a  little  to  jealousy 
between  the  other  branches  of  the  service  and  the  Engineer  Corps? 

Gen.  Black.  Senator,  I  have  such  a  very  high  opinion  of  Gen. 
Pershing  that  I  do  not  think  I  would  call  it  jealousy. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  Gen.  Pershing  have  absolute  control  of 
that  situation?    Did  not  it  originate  over  here,  largely? 

Gen.  Black.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  Everything  that  was  done  on 
the  other  side  was  done  "by  Gen.  Perching  or  under  his  name;  and 
Gen.  Pershing  himself  naturally  did  not  look  into  and  could  not  look 
into  everything.    So  why  this  occurred  I  do  not  know. 

Later  in  the  war  several  of  our  general  officers  were  allowed  to 
serve  with  troops.    During  the  early  part  of  the  war  no  one  was. 

Senator  Shamberlain.  Does  it  not  find  its  inspiration  in  that  old 
feeling  that  the  Engineer  Corps  was  not  a  part  of  the  line  and  ought 
not  to  be  ? 

Gen.  Black.  I  had  rather  you  would  make  your  own  interpretation 
of  that,  Senator.    I  feel  pretty  keenly  about  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  So  do  I,  and  that  is  why  I  am  trying  to 
get  at  the  real  feeling  of  the  men  who  ought  to  know. 

Gen.  Black.  When  I  was  in  France  a  colonel  who  had  gone  over 
with  an  Engineer  regiment  was  promoted  to  a  brigadier  general.  I 
was  asked  by  the  highest  authority  what  kind  of  duty  this  man 
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should  be  put  on.  This  gentleman  who  asked  me — that  is,  the  officer — 
said,  "  I  suppose  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  Field  Artillery."  I 
said,  "  No,  sir;  he  ought  to  be  put  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  Infan- 
try." He  said,  "Has  he  ever  seen  duty  in  the  field  with  troops?" 
I  said,  "  Yes,  sir;  he  was  in  command  of  a  battalion  in  Cuba  and  in 
command  of  a  regiment  in  Texas."  And  still  he  was  detailed  in  the 
service  of  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  In  command  of  a  regiment  of  Infantry  in  Texas? 

Gen.  Black.  In  command  of  a  regiment  of  engineers  in  Texas; 
and  the  engineers,  the  sappers,  you  know,  are  combatant  troops. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Gen.  Black.  Finally,  later  in  the  war,  there  were  a  number  of 
engineer  officers,  notably  Gen.  Flagler,  who  got  his  promotion  over 
there  to  a  general  officer  and  was  raised  to  a  major  general,  and  had 
command  right  at  the  front. 

So  that  you  can  see  I  can  not  say  either  way,  because  we  have  in 
that  case  a  man  who  did  go  through,  and  these  other  cases  where  they 
did  not,  though  what  the  reasons  were  I  do  not  know.  But  it  only 
shows  what  can  be  done.  But  I  can  say  this,  that  there  was  not  a 
man  on  the  other  side  who  was  worthy  of  wearing  the  shoulder 
straps  who  would  not  infinitely  prefer  the  duty  up  at  the  front 
with  troops,  with  the  attendant  risks,  to  any  duty  in  the  rear;  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  what  it  is. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  true  from  the  enlisted  personnel 
up  to  the  highest  men  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  one 
of  our  regiments  which  has  just  come  back.  A  colonel  of  that  regi- 
ment was  saying  to  me — this  regiment  had  performed  very  eminent 
service  at  the  front,  both  in  engineer  work  in  the  construction  of 
bridges  under  fire,  where  they  got  the  bridge  done  three  hours  be- 
fore the  fire  slacked  sufficiently  to  allow  the  Infantry  to  use  it,  and 
in  other  engineer  work  at  the  front,  and  had  also  taken  part  as 
shock  troops — he  said  when  they  came  back  to  the  United  States 
the  only  thing  which  the  enlisted  men  seemed  to  look  back  to  with 
pride  wras  their  service  on  the  front  with  the  troops  as  shock  troops. 
Any  man  who  is  a  soldier  himself  must  feel  so,  and  can  not  feel 
any  way  else. 

Under  existing  law — this  is  another  point  which  I  think  is  very 
important — civil  duties  devolve  upon  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  which 
in  time  of  peace  have  an  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  greater  than  are  his  military  duties. 

I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  naviagaole  waters  of  the  United  States,  which 
involves  millions  of  money  and  the  prosperity  of  the  seaports  and  of 
the  commercial  communities  of  the  United  States  which  depend  on 
water  transportation.  The  harbor  lines  are  laid  down  under  him, 
and  bridge  elevations,  etc.,  are  determined  under  him. 

The  selection  of  a  major  general  to  serve  as  Chief  of  Engineers 
is  too  important  to  be  made  by  a  single  will  by  detail  and  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  statutes  provide  that  the 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  administered  in  several  instances  by  the  concordant  action 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
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If  there  be  no  Chief  of  Engineers  I  do  not  know — the  statutes 
would  probably  have  to  be  changed.  I  mentioned  that  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  he  said :  "  Oh,  the  statutes  can  be  changed." 

Senator  Chamberlain.  This  proposed  bill  does  not  require  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  the  appointment  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers? 

Gen.  Black.  No,  sir.  This  proposed  bill  simply  requires  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  the  promotion  of  a  man  to  a  general 
officer. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Black.  That  is  one  thing;  but  the  appointment  of  a  man 
to  be  Chief  of  Engineers  is  a  horse  of  another  color  entirely. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  other  words,  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
is  required  for  the  appointment  of  general  officers,  and  after  the 
promotion  is  had  he  can  be  transferred  to  any  other  branch  of  the 
iservice  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes ;  under  this  bill. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  a  Cavalry  officer  who  had  been  pro- 
moted to  be  a  general  officer  could  be  put  in  as  Chief  of  Engineers? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  vice  versa  ? 

Gen.  Black.  And  vice  versa.  But  there  could  not  be  any  Chief 
of  Engineers.     You  see,  the  office  is  abolished  in  this  bill.    ". 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes;  I  know  that.  You  simply  have  an 
officer  detailed  to  that  duty  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  office  is  not  alone  in  that  respect.  The 
Surgeon  General  is  absolutely  eliminated,  and  there  is  no  provision 
made  for  a  chief  of  the  Medical  Department. 

Gen.  Black.  I  know  that,  sir;  and  I  am  going  through  all  of  that. 
This  is  the  first  one  I  have  struck. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  we  want  you  to  go  through  it. 

Gen.  Black.  Now,  on  page  3,  lines  14  and  15  of  S.  2715,  it  is 
provided  that  general  officers  of  the  line  shall  be  appointed  from 
the  next  lower  grade  of  the  line  of  the  Army.  This  will  prevent 
promotion  of  staff  officers,  no  matter  how  meritorious,  beyond  the 
grade  of  colonel. 

Now,  nobody  has  ever  claimed  that  the  Ordnance  were  a  part  of 
the  line  of  the  Army.  Nobody  has  ever  claimed  that  the  Medical 
Corps  is  a  part  of  the  line  of  the  Army.  It  is  very  questionable 
whether  the  Quartermaster  Corps  is  a  part  of  the  line  of  the  Army, 
and  yet  not  a  solitary  man  from  those  branches  can  be  promoted  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general  under  this  proposed  law. 

To  circumvent  a  similar  provision  of  an  earlier  law,  an  officer 
of  the  staff  whom  it  was  desired  to  promote  was  first  transferred  to 
a  line  command,  or  else  the  fiction  was  exercised  that,  being  a  de- 
tailed officer,  he  never  lost  his  line  status.  In  the  case  of  officers  of 
the  line  detailed  to  the  General  Staff,  when  they  wanted  to  pro- 
mote them,  they  simply  promulgated  a  fiction  that,  being  a  detailed 
officer,  he  had  never  lost  his  line  status.  That  is  just  tommy  rot; 
but  that  is  the  way  they  did  it.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  words 
u  of  the  line,"  in  line  15,  should  not  be  omitted. 

There  is  not  a  single  service  in  the  world  where  there  have  been 
exercised  the  discriminations  against  officers  who  are  not  in  the  In- 
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fantry,  Cavalry,  and  Artillery  that  have  been  exercised  in  our 
Army.  If  we  take  this  World  War,  Kitchener  had  originally  been 
an  Engineer,  and  there  was  no  question  in  the  world  about  his  pro- 
motion when  the  time  came.  Marshal  Joffre  had  been  an  Engineer, 
and  there  was  no  question  of  his  promotion.  In  the  Civil  War, 
where  the  Engineer  officers  had  a  good  chance,  I  could  name  any  A 
number  of  Engineer  promotions  to  general  officer,  but  since  then  " 
there  has  been  created  in  our  service  a  fictitious  sentiment  that  no 
one  is  fit  to  be  a  general  officer  unless  he  has  been  in  the  Infantry f 
Cavalry,  or  Artillery,  and  I  do  not  think  that  idea  is  for  the  good 
of  the  service.  Therefore,  I  say  that  I  see  no  reason  why  the  words 
"  of  the  line,"  in  line  15,  should  not  be  omitted. 

According  to  section  3,  pages  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  the  provision  made 
for  the  General  Staff  Corps  seems  to  be  unnecessarily  large,  especially 
in  the  highest  grades,  unless  the  faulty  organization  now  existing  is 
to  be  perpetuated.  Officers  detailed  to  the  General  Staff  should  be, 
and  frequently  are,  mentally  active,  enterprising,  and  full  of  ideas 
and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  service.  Changes  in 
the  personnel  of  a  detailed  General  Staff  are  frequent,  and  these 
conditions  tend  to  keep  the  organizations  and  the  policies  of  the 
Army  always  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  which  is  very  disconcerting  to 
the  executive  bureaus,  and  tends  to  uncertainty  and  inefficiency. 

In  the  executive  bureaus,  there  has  been  a  policy,  which  has  been 
pretty  consistently  followed,  that  permits  following  a  definite  line 
of  action.  With  our  constantly  changing  General  Staff,  there  never 
has  been  any  policy,  and  each  new  man  that  comes  in  who  is  strong 
starts  in  on  a  new  policy  of  his  own,  and  it  does  knock  things  out; 
there  is  no  question  about  it. 

In  the.  past  one  effect  of  a  provision  like  that  in  lines  17  to  20  on 
page  4  of  the  bill  has  been  to  cause  details  to  be  made  for  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  not  solely  on  account  of  fitness,  but  also  with  a  view  to 
providing  promotion  in  a  particular  arm  of  the  service.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  General  Staff  was  not  well  balanced  among  the  various 
arms  either  with  respect  to  fitness,  experience,  or  rank. 

A  strong  General  Staff  is  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  an  Army.  I 
want  to  make  that  just  as  strong  as  I  can.  It  is  absolutely  essential. 
The  responsibilities  and  authority  with  which  the  General  Staff 
should  be  charged  are  so  great  that  unless  its  members  are  selected 
officers,  thoroughly  trained  in  their  duties,  havoc  results.  General 
Staff  officers  should  be  specially  trained  men.  The  requisite  training 
requires  time,  and  under  any  system  of  detail  a  large  proportion  of 
the  General  Staff  must  be  untrained  men.  In  my  opinion,  after 
due  care  in  selection  and  due  proof  of  fitness  given  by  actual  trial, 
commissions  in  the  General  Staff  should  be  as  permanent  as  in  other 
branches  of  the  service.  Necessary  touch  with  the  other  branches 
could  be  secured  by  periodical  details  for  duty  with  said  branches. 

Instead  of  detailing  from  the  line  or  from  the  other  arms  into 
the  General  Staff  each  year,  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of 
candidacies  thrown  open,  and  be  open  to  competition  under  proper  ( 
rules,  to  every  officer  in  the  Army,  for  the  General  Staff,  as  is  done 
in  some  of  the  foreign  services.  Then  the*  best  of  tta>&«^||j^d  be 
selected  for  the  General  Staff  and  given  provisional  appoi 
which  should  be  confirmed  in  the  General  Staff  after  a  time 
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order  to  keep  up  their  touch,  those  men  should  be  detailed  back  for 
service,  we  will  say,  with  the  Engineers ;  they  should  be  detailed  back 
for  service  with  tne  Artillery;  they  should  be  detailed  back  for 
service  with  the  Infantry ;  or  they  should  be  detailed  back  for  service 
with  the  Cavalry  for  two  years,  but  detailed  f rom  the  General  Staff, 
jto  return  to  the  General  Staff.  As  it  stands  now,  gentlemen,  the 
men  who  are  detailed  to  the  General  Staff,  go  into  the  General  Staff 
but  consider  themselves  not  General  Staff  officers,  but  representatives 
of  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Artillery,  or  Engineers  on  the  General 
Staff,  and  that  is  all  wrong. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  They  know  they  go  back  to  the  line? 

Gen.  Black.  They  know  they  go  back  to  the  line.  They  do  not 
consider  themselves  General  Staff  officers.  They  consider  themselves 
as  performing  General  Staff  functions,  not  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  Army,  but  as  artillerymen,  infantrymen,  or  cavalrymen,  or 
whatever  they  may  be,  as  representatives  looking  after  advantages 
for  the  Infantry,  "Cavalry,  or  the  Artillery  in  their  General  Staff 
work. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  reverse  tHe  present  process? 

Gen.  Black.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  France  do  that?  Do  you  happen  to 
know  ? 

Gen.  Black.  France  has  that  general  system,  although  it  is  called 
:i  detailed  system,  that  brings  a  man  back.  The  only  reason  why 
they  call  it  a  detailed  system  is  that,  if  a  man  proves  to  be  not  up 
to  the  mark  as  a  General  Staff  officer,  then  he  never  goes  back; 
but  in  France  the  policy  is  pursued  of  always  bringing  the  same 
man  back  into  the  General  Staff  after  he  has  had  his  tour  of  duty 
with  the  line. 

In  Germany,  as  I  understand  it — -and  I  am  not  as  thoroughly  up 
as  I  ought  to  be  on  these  things — the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  pro- 
motions are  thrown  open  to  the  whole  Army,  and  if  a  man  becomes 
a  General  Staff  officer  he  goes  on  with  it. 

I  advocated  this  to  one  of  our  higher  officers,  just  a  short  time 
ago,  and  his  answer  was  "Oh,  my  God,  you  will  create  thereby  a 
preferred  arm  of  the  service,  and  have  everybody  else  jealous  of 
them."  That  does  not  appeal  to  me  at  all.  It  is  a  preferred  arm  of 
the  service  and  it  is  their  business  to  make  it  so,  and  it  should  be 
known  as  such. 

The  Chairman.  The  Engineer  Corps  is  supposed  to  be  a  preferred 
arm  when  the  boys  graduate  from  West  Point,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  it  is ;  and  I  suppose  there  has  been  some  petty 
jealousy  about  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  hurt  the  Army,  though,  has  it  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  so  that  the  first  20  graduates  are  given 
the  right  to  go  into  the  Engineer  Corps? 

Gen.  Black.  It  just  depends.    Sometimes  there  are  a  good  many 

more  th#n  that,  but  the  top  men  are  given  the  chance,  down  as 

far  as  there  are  vacancies.    It  is  the  same  way,  gentlemen,  with 

detail  system  all  the  way  through.    We  have  worked  it  wrong. 

have  placed  green  men  in  the  Quartermaster  Department,  who 

fltllil*  supposed  to  be  experts  in  the  selection  of  materials,  in  the  pur- 
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chase  of  supplies,  in  the  handling  of  large  quantities,  in  large  busi- 
ness, and,  further,  in  the  function  which  tney  had  no  business  to 
be  called  on  to  perform,  construction.  They  were  put  in  by  detail. 
A  man  serving  as  a  captain  or  first  lieutenant  or  anything  else 
in  any  branch  of  the  service,  would  get  detailed  to  the  Quartermas- 
ter Department,  and  immediately  become  an  expert.  Can  you  ex-^ 
pect  that  he  would  not  fall  down  when  the  test  came?  •  ™ 

The  Chairman.  You  can  remember  very  much  better  than  I  do 
that  Congress  did  that. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  bu- 
reaucratic control  in  Washington. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  was  an  evil  there,  wasn't  there? 

Gen.  Black.  There  was  an  evil  there.  From  the  time  of  my  entry 
into  the  service  an  appointment  in  the  Pay  Corps  in  the  Quarter- 
master Department  and  in  the  Subsistence  Department  was  a  politi- 
cal plum.  That  was  especially  the  case  in  the  Spanish  War,  and  the 
personnel  was  made  up  in  that  way.  There  were  some  men  who  got 
in  there  who  were  good. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  going  to  stop  that,  if  you  make  them 
all  permanent  corps? 

Gen.  Black.  You  can  do  it  in  the  same  way  that  they  have  done 
it  in  the  Ordnance,  or  as  we  do  it  in  the  Engineers.  In  the  Engi- 
neers it  is  done  by  the  Military  Academy,  by  taking  the  top  graduates, 
and  that  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  originally  the  Military 
Academy  was  a  part  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  original  act 
states  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  consist  of  a  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  You  may  remember,  Senator.  So  that 
throughout  the  whole  course,  the  course  of  study  at  the  Military 
Academy  and  the  weight  put  on  those  studies  in  determining  class 
standing  was  in  reference  to  the  subjects  that  would  show  Ihe  kind 
of  mind  needed  by  men  for  the  Engineers  and  the  Artillery,  so 
that  a  man  who  graduates  No.  1  at  the  Military  Academy  would 
by  no  means  be  the  man  who  would  be  selected  as  No.  1  of  his 
ciass  at  Harvard  or  Yale.  It  is  quite  a  different  standard.  So 
the  men  selected  by  that  system  are  usually  fitted  for  the  Engineers. 
It  has  worked  f  airlv  well,  because  it  is  onlv  once  in  a  while  that  we 
get  a  misfit.  We  do  once  in  a  while  get  a  man  who  is  unfitted  for 
the  Engineers. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  thinking  of  the  Engineer  Corps;  that 
has  been  safeguarded  by  reason  of  that  West  Point  system,  hut  how 
about  the  Quartermaster  Corps? 

Gen.  Black.  Let  us  take  up  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  That  can 
'be  safeguarded  easily,  by  having  a  rigorous  examination  on  the 
lines  that  would  best  fit  a  man  for  the  duties  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps.  Then  give  a  man  a  provisional  appointment,  which  is  not 
confirmed  until  after  two  or  three  years'  service,  when  he  has  proved  d 
his  fitness.  Then,  if  you  give  those  permanent  appointments  in( 
the  Quartermaster  Corps,  for  heaven's  sake  do  the  same  thing  as 
in  the  Engineers.  Do  not  let  them  drift  apart  from  the  Army,  but 
detail  them  back  to  the  line  for  two  years'  service  or  a  year's  service 
and  thus  keep  them  in  touch*. 
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The  Chairman.  Put  that  provision  in  the  law? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  Quartermaster's  appointments — his  de- 
tail is  temporary  now? 
^   The  Chairman.  Limited  to  four  years. 
9    Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir ;  and  you  can  get  no  experts  then,  Senator. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  We  saw  that  in  the  last  war. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  the  Engi- 
neer Corps  was  the  only  one  of  our  staff  departments  which  was 
properly  organized,  excepting  the  Medical  Department. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  both  permanent  personnel  ? 

Gen.  Black.  They  are  both  permanent  personnel,  and  they  were 
lx>th  so  organized  that  they  could  expand  perfectly  naturally  to  any 
extent  that  was  wanted,  and  there  was  almost  .no  criticism  of  either. 
They  are  both  composed  of  experts.    The  others  were  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Gen.  Williams,  as  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
advocates  practically  this  same  thing. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  general  is  very  much  worried  now 
because  he  wants  to  get  for  his  people  one  very  great  advantage — or, 
rather,  two — which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has.  One  is  that  from 
the  nature  of  our  duties  we  do  have  service  with  troops  from  time 
to  time.  We  are  bound  to  have  it  in  all  grades.  The  second  one 
is  that  from  other  of  our  duties  we  get  service  in  civil  life  in  the 
handling  of  big  things,  in  contact  with  civilians.  On  our  river  and 
harbor  duties,  and  duties  of  that  sort,  we  get  this  kind  of  service, 
and  Gen.  Williams  desires  to  get  the  Ordnance  Corps  fixed  so  that 
it,  too,  can  have  both. 

The  Chairman.  So  he  told  me. 

Gen.  Black.  His  men,  for  instance,  might  go  to  big  manufacturing 
establishments  and  go  right  into  the  system  of  big  business  there, 
and  I  think  in  that  he  is  perfectly  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  only  a  matter  of  War  Department  regu- 
lations. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  but  if  you  make  your  corps  too  small  you 
can  not  do  that.  There  is  something  in  that,  you  know.  You  have 
got  to  have  enough  men  to  attend  to  the  duties. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  the  Navy  they  had  the  same  force  pur- 
chasing goods  throughout  the  war — Admiral  McGowan? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  a  force  of  young  officers.  They  were 
trained  men. 

Gen.  Black.  The  Navy's  operations  were  not  as  large  as  the 
Army's. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  No;  not  at  all. 

Gen.  Black.  And  there  is  another  difference  between  the  Navy 
and  the  Army — that,  90  far  as  the  Navy  goes,  it  is  always  on  a  war 
footing. 

*    Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 
Gen.  Black.  And  that  makes  a  big  difference. 
Section  4,  page  7,  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  4.  Adjutant  QeneraVs  Department. — The  Adjutant  General's  Depart- 
ment shall  consist  of  The  Adjutant  General,  with  the  rank  of  major  gen- 
eral;   ♦    *    * 

Then  following  text  as  printed. 
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The  following  should  be  inserted: 

Sec.  4$.  Inspector  General'*  Department. — The  Inspector  General's  Depart- 
ment shall  consist  of  one  Inspector  General,  with  the  rank  of  major  gen- 
eral;    •    •     • 

Then  an  organization  as  may  be  prescribed.  a 

Section  5,  page  7,  should  be  amended  as  follows :  f 

Sec.  5.  Judge  Advocate  QeneraVs  Department. — The  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Department  shall  consist  of  one  Judge  Advocate  General,  with  the  rank 
of  major  general;     *    *    * 

Then  following  text  as  printed. 

Section  6,  page  8,  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  6.  Quartermaster  Corps. — The  Quartermaster  Corps  shall  consist  of  on* 
Quartermaster  General,  with  the  rank  of  major  general ;     *    *     * 

Then  following  text  as  printed. 

With  reference  to  section  7,  page  8,  the  so-called  consolidation  of 
finance  adds  a  total  of  318  commissioned  officers  and  1,050  enlisted 
men  to  the  personnel  of  the  Army,  which  will  not  effect  any  appre- 
ciable reduction  in  the  work  or  personnel  of  the  bureaus. 

The  finance  service  has  not  resulted  in  increased  efficiency  but  has 
tended  toward  multiplication  of  work  and  slowing  up  of  operations. 
It  has  created  such  a  separation  from  the  bureaus  of  accounts  and 
records  essential  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  work  that  de- 
lay and  confusion  result.  The  finance  of  the  bureaus — by  which  is 
meant  the  handling  of  the  funds  from  the  preparation  of  the  esti- 
mates for  appropriations  to  the  disbursement  of,  and  accounting  for, 
the  funds — is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
work  of  the  bureaus  that  the  assignment  of  the  disbursements,  and 
the  duty  of  accounting  for  same  to  an  entirely  independent  agency, 
not  only  causes  duplication  of  work  but  deprives  the  operating  bu- 
reau of  essential  control  and  of  information  needed  in  administering 
the  work. 

To  take  all  accounts  and  disbursements  from  the  bureaus  and  set 
that  work  up  at  some  outside  point  may  be  likened  to  a  merchant 
conducting  a  large  business  and  establishing  his  bookkeepers  some 
blocks  or  miles  away.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  phases  of  ac- 
counting, as  in  all  other  subdivisions  of  bureau  activities,  that  need 
coordination,  which  can,  however,  be  effected  through  the  General 
Staff  or  some  similar  central  authority,  but  it  is  submitted  that  to 
have  a  separate  agency  take  over  the  operation  of  accounting  of  the 
bureaus  can  only  result  in  increasing  the  personnel,  the  records,  and 
red  tape  necessary  to  transact  the  business  of  the  departments. 

If  it  takes  a  certain  number  of  bookkeepers  their  entire  time 
to  keep  the  appropriation  and  allotment  records  or  to  examine  the 
accounts  of  a  bureau,  no  saving  is  effected  by  removing  these  books 
and  employees  to  a  distant  point  where  they  work  with  other  em- 
ployees on  the  books  and  accounts  of  other  bureaus.  It  simply  has. 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  sum  total  of  clerical  work,  as  the  respcMW 
sible  operating  bureau,  which  determines  the  purpose  to  which\ 
the  funds  are  to  be  applied,  and  allots  them,  must  still  keep  the  al- 
lotment records,  cost  records,  etc.,  and  the  bureau  is  deprived  of 
much  of  the  subsequent  detailed  data  as  to  expenditures  which  are 
constantly  required  for  reference,  but  which  can  now  be  obtained 
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only  by  sending  clerks  for  the  information  or  getting  it  by  cor- 
respondence or  telephone. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Now,  General,  as  I  understand,  the  func- 
tions that  were  formerly  performed  Entirely  by  the  Quartermaster 
Department,  they  are  now  divided  into  three  new  organizations; 
B  that  is,  the  finance  department,  with  1  brigadier  general,  17  col- 
onels, 25  lieutenant  colonels,  75  majors,  200  captains — a  total  of  318- i 

Gen.  Black.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  Transportation  Corps,  with  1  briga- 
dier general,  3  colonels,  10  lieutenant  colonels,  15  majors,  75  captains, 
16  first  lieutenants — a  total  of  120? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  A  motor  transport  corps,  with  1  brig- 
adier general,  8  colonels,  22  lieutenant  colonels,  58  majors,  61 
captains,  283  first  lieutenants,  649  second  lieutenants. 

Gen  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Now,  that  is  the  personnel  of  these 
three 

Gen.  Black  (interposing).  To-day  there  is  the  Construction  Di- 
vision in  addition  to  that,  and  you  forget  the  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  Division. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  here,  either. 

Gen.  Black.  No;  but  it  is  provided  for  in  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  like  the  traveling  man's  fur  overcoat; 
it  is  not  in  the  bill. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  is  not  in  the  bill.  I  am  talking  about 
what  is  in  the  bill. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  from  this  statement — and  I  may  say 
I  worked  out  that  clause  in  this  bill — you  can  get  a  copy  after  a 
while  and  see  how  many  mistakes  we  made  in  it — from  that  it  will 
appear  that  these  four  organizations  together  will  have  a  total 
of  2,383  officers  as  against  362  now  allowed  by  law  to  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  an  increase  of  2,021  officers. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  reason  for  that 
immense  increase? 

Gen.  Black.  No,  sir.  I  am  paying  my  respects  to  all  of  them  as 
I  go  along,  Senator. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Gen.  Black.  But  these  figures  I  was  going  into  in  detail  and 
then  I  was  going  after  some  of  the  other  of  those  things  in  the  same 
wav. 

The  present  system  completely  deprives  the  chief  of  bureau  of  the 
power  to  make  an  administrative  examination  of  disbursements  and 
accounts  for.  work  authorized  by  him  and  for  which  he  alone  is 
responsible.    He  has  no  check  to  see  that'  the  authorities  he  issues 

are  complied  with. 

For  example,  we  do  not  allow  any  office  furniture  to  be  bought 
by  any  officer  except  by  authority  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  There 
are  certain  other  classes  of  stuff  that  we  buy,  for  which,  as  time  has 
passed,  liability  to  extravagance  has  been  shown,  for  which  we  now 
require  special  authority  to  be  obtained.     Those  authorities  still 
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have  to  be  obtained,  but  we  have  no  check  to  know  that  they  are  fol- 
lowed out  at  all,  because  we  never  get  the  bills.  The  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers issues  authorities  to  purchase  certain  equipment  and  supplies, 
and  general  regulations  also  "authorize  district  officers  to  purchase 
without  special  authority  certain  classes  of  supplies  and  materials 
within  fixed  limitations.  Whether  or  not  these  authorities  and  i 
limitations  are  adhered  to  can  not  be  checked  up  by  the  chief  of  the 
bureau. 

And,  by  the  way,  Senator,  I  wish  to  say  that  during  my  entire 
service  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  I  have  never  known  one  single 
irregularity  to  be  found  by  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  but  I  have 
found  a  very  great  many  discovered  right  in  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 
does  not  make  criticisms  of  our  accounts,  but  it  does  not  amount  to 
a  hill  of  beans.  It  only  amounts  to  technical  tilings.  We  have  caught 
the  essentials  and  corrected  them  before  they  got  to  the  auditor. 

Again,  the  chief  of  bureau  may  authorize  the  sale  of  property, 
but  he  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  checking  the  account  or  ths  dis- 
bursing officer  to  see  that  the  sale  was  actually  made  and  the  money 
actually  deposited — obviously  the  most  important  link  in  such  finan- 
cial transactions. 

The  law  at  present,  and  presumably  as  the  result  of  long  experi- 
ence, contemplates  an  administrative  examination  of  money  accounts 
by  the  chiefs  of  bureaus,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  that  course  to 
definitely  fix  responsibility  for  the  activities  over  which  chiefs  of 
bureaus  are  given  authority.  When  the  accounts  are  examined  by  the 
finance  service,  copies  of  all  contracts  and  leases  and  copies  of  all 
reports  of  changes  of  classified  employees  and  of  reports  of  changes 
of  classified  employees  and  of  reports  of  temporary  employees  must 
be  furnished  that  service,  which  must  also  maintain  individual  per- 
sonnel record  cards  of  each  employee — all  extra  work  simply  to 
enable  payments  to  be  checked  by  the  finance  service.  When  the 
accounts  are  examined  by  the  bureau  the  original  of  these  contracts, 
leases,  civil-service  records,  etc.,  all  of  which,  in  any  case,  must  be 
maintained  by  the  chief  of  bureau  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  work,  are  available,  and  the  accounts  are  checked 
directly  from  these  originals. 

The  foregoing  fairly  illustrates  in  general  some  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  all  bureaus  and  the  extra  work  necessitated  in  the 
separation  of  the  financial  control  from  the  administration  of  the 
work.  The  difficulties,  however,  in  the  Engineer  bureau  are  more 
apparent  than  in  others,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is  also  charged  by  law  with  the  duties  of  carrying  on  river  and 
harbor  and  other  civil  works,  over  which  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
retains  financial  control  and  responsibility.  In  about  25  of  the  Engi- 
neer districts  th^  district  engineer  is  charged  with  the  execution  of 
both  civil  work  and  fortification-construction  work,  and  he  himself 
or  an  Engineer  officer  under  his  direction  is  the  disbursing  officer  for 
such  works.  \ 

Because  of  the  ruling  that  fortification  construction  appropriations 
must  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Director  of. Finance,  the  work 
in  district  offices  has  been  greatly  increased  and  much  confusion 
has  resulted,  because  of  the  operation  in  the  same  district  of  the  two 
different  systems  of  accounts  submitted  to  two  different  authorities* 
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Where  formerly  a  single  set  of  accounts  was  rendered  to  the 
chief  of  bureau  covering  all  disbursements  in  the  district,  under 
the  present  system  an  entire  separation  of  the  disbursing  officer's 
accounts  became  necessary,  those  for  fortification  works  being  ren- 
dered to  the  Director  of  Finance  and  those  for  civil  works  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  thereby  duplicating  the  number  of  such  dis- 
bursing accounts,  duplicating  records,  and  account  books,  and  in 
fact  duplicating  almost  every  accounting  transaction.  For  instance, 
in  submitting  the  usual  monthly  estimate  of  funds  the  disbursing 
officer  must  submit  two  estimates,  one  for  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
and  one  for  the  Director  of  Finance.  In  paying  employees,  if  the 
same  individuals  have  been  emploved  on  both  fortification  and  river 
and  harbor  work  during  the  month,  as  is  common  practice,  their 
pay  roll  must  be  split  into  two  vouchers — one  going  to  the  civil  and 
the  other  to  the  military  accounts. 

Similarly,  the  district  engineer  must  separate  all  his  purchases 
for  fortification  work  and  those  for  civil  works,  and  is  thus  placed 
in  the  position,  almost  indefensible  from  a  business  point  of  view, 
of  buying  at  the  same  time  articles  of  the  same  kind,  as  two  sepa- 
rate transactions;  or  else,  if  the  purchases  are  combined,  he  must, 
to  support  his  payments,  duplicate  all  papers  connected  with  the 
transaction,  or  make  separate  contracts,  or  written  acceptances,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  maintaining  these  two  separate 
accounts. 

The  result  of  the  bringing  into  the  finance  service  of  the  fortifica- 
tion construction  appropriations,  briefly  itemized,  is  as  follows :  The 
creation  of  50  disbursing  accounts  instead  of  25,  with  two  complete 
sets  of  books  and  papers,  such  as  separate  cash  books  and  other 
account  books,  accounts  current,  vouchers  and  all  supporting  papers, 
very  materially  increasing  the  clerical  accounting  work  in  districts. 

As  the  property  accounting  must  follow  the  money  accounts,  and 
ts  an  entirely  new  system,  designed  particularly  for  supply  bureau 
accounting,  has  been  installed  for  the  military  appropriations,  district 
engineers  are  accounting  for  the  property  under  their  charge  under 
two  totally  different  systems,  to  two  different  authorities,  thus  leaving 
no  adequate  check  on  the  property  as  a  whole,  notwithstanding  that 
the  district  is  operated  as  a  unit,  under  one  head,  and  that  many 
items  of  Government  propertv  must,  in  the  interest  of  economy  and 
to  avoid  useless  duplication,  Tbe  used  in  common  for  all  purposes — 
such  as  boats  and  other  items  of  plant  equipment,  tools,  etc.  The 
payments  for  all  supplies  and  service  for  military  purposes  must 
oe  completely  separated  from  other  payments  simply  to  satisfy  the 
requirement  of  submitting  military  accounts  to  the  finance  service. 

The  blank  forms  in  use  and  the  methods  prescribed  by  the  finance 
service  are  inadequate  for  proper  safeguarding  of  Government  prop- 
erty, and  this  question  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  complaints 
by  district  engineer  officers.  A  method  of  accounting  for  military 
supplies,  held  for  distribution,  is  entirely  unsuited  for  accounting 
for  plant,  tools,  et  cetra,  held  for  use  at  various  places  until  worn 
out  m  service.  Practically  all  the  work  required  to  maintain  this 
special  system  of  property  accounting  is  extra  work  over  and  above 
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necessary  records  to  maintain  proper  accounting  for  the  property  as 
a  whole. 

With  these  two  systems  in  effect  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no 
proper  check  on  the  payment  of  accounts.  An  employee  mi^ht  bo 
paid  this  entire  month's  salary  from  both  accounts.  The  chief  of  a 
bureau  would  have  no  way  of  checking  it,  and  the  director  of  finance  | 
would  have  none.  The  auditor  also  would  very  likely  miss  it,  as 
the  checks  would  bear  a  different  symbol  number.  Similar  duplica- 
tions of  payment  might  easily  be  made  for  purchases. 

It  is  frequently  most  important  and  often  necessary  to  refer  to 
money  accounts  to  obtain  information  needed  in  the  bureau,  and 
much  inconvenience  results  either  from  being  obliged  to  dispense 
with  this  information  or  from  having  to  obtain  it  from  the  finance 
service.  For  instance,  an  allotment  may  be  withdrawn  from  the 
hands  of  a  disbursing  officer,  and  jet  no  information  will  be  available 
to  the  chief  of  bureau  as  to  when  it  was  deposited  in  the  Treasury, 
unless  constant  inquiry  is  made  at  the  finance  service  as  to  whether 
the  certificate  of  deposit  has  been  received. 

Experience  of  the  Engineer  Bureau  with  the  finance  service  is  that 
it  greatly  increases  expense  of  operation,  because  of  the  duplication 
of  work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  delay  in  being'  obliged  to  pass  trans- 
actions through  another  agency  and  the  unsatisfactory  situation  in 
which  the  bureau  is  placed  by  not  being  able  to  give  full  account 
of  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  for  expenditure  under  its 
direction. 

To  summarize,  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  duplication  of  work,  de- 
lay in  operation,  divided  control  and  responsibility,  inconvenience 
and  inefficiency,  because  of  the  physical  separation  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  work  from  the  financial  activities,  and  an  ineffective  sys- 
tem of  property  accounting  not  responsible  to  the  bureau  that  pur- 
chases and  uses  the  property.  Many  other  inconveniences  in  details 
of  operation  which  need  not  be  mentioned  here  are  of  daily  occur- 
rence. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  material  benefits,  so  far  as  peace-time  dis- 
bursements of  engineer  funds  are  concerned,  have  been  apparent  in 
the  operation  of  the  finance  service.  Any  coordination  necessary  in 
disbursing  and  accounting  can  readily  be  secured  through  higher 
authority.  Nothing  is  gained  by  the  operation  of  the  financial  activi- 
ties of  a  bureau  by  a  separate  service  remote  from  the  work  of  the 
bureaus  and  not  in  touch  with  their  administrative  needs. 

Chiefs  of  bureaus  controlling  purchasing  and  contracting  officers 
should  also  control  the  means  to  effect  prompt  payment  of  obliga- 
tions and  the  policies  relating  thereto,  which  in  large  measure  affect 
the  prices  they  must  pay. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  These  conditions  of  which  you  complain 
now  grow  out  of  the  organization  as  it  is  at  present? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  organized  before  the  war?  4 

Gen.  Black.  They  began  to  organize  it  in  April,  1918.    The  first  " 

Sractical   operation   was   about  last   September,   was   it  not,    Col. 
ansen  ? 

Col.  Jansen.  I  think  November  1. 

Gen.  Black.  It  was  finally  done  then;  but  did  not  they  begin 
about  September  or  October? 
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CoL  Jansen.  Yes;  but  we  finally  transferred  everything  Novem- 
ber 1. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  1917? 

Gen.  Black.  1918,  after  the  war  was  practically  over. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  After  the  war  was  over? 
P    Gen.  Black.  Yes ;  thank  God. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  organization 
was  worse  during  the  war  when  it  is  as  you  describe  it  now  ? 

Gen.  Black.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  that  it  was  better? 

Gen.  Black.  There  was  not  a  single  complaint  during  the  war  at 
any  time  of  the  inability  to  get  engineer  supplies  to  the  other  side 
promptly  when  asked  for,  not  a  single  purchase  criticized —  yes,  there 
was  one  purchase.  We  did  send  some  piles  over  that  were  not  good. 
That  was  the  only  criticism  that  was  made. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Was  that  an  organization  under  the  Over- 
man Act  ? 

Gen.  Black.  No,  sir ;  that  was  the  organization  under  the  old  act. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Under  the  national  defense  act? 

Gen.  Black.  As  it  always  has  been,  the  Engineer  Department. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  last  organization  was  1916. 

Gen.  Black.  That  did  not  change  us  any. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  your  system  was  maintained  under 
the  old  law  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  and  further  than  that,  Senator,  I  want  to 
tell  vou  that  the  contractors  would  come  down  here  after  they  had 
fulfilled  their  contracts,  with  their  bills,  and  they  would  go  off 
inside  of  24  hours  with  their  payments,  and  we  must  have  saved 
close  on  to  a  million  dollars,  simply  through  prompt  payments. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes.  This  system  of  which  you  are  now 
complaining,  where  conditions  are  bad,  is  a  system  that  has  been 
organized  under  what  law  ? 

Gen.  Black.  The  Overman  Act. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  are  now  operating  under  the  Over- 
man Act? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  during  the  whole  of  the  war  you  were 
operating  under  the  national  defense  act? 

Gen.  Slack.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Why  was  this  deemed  to  be  necessary 
under  the  Overman  Act  after  the  war  ended  ? 

Gen.  Black.  "They  began  the  change — there  were  a  lot  of  theoreti- 
cal gentlemen  down  here  in  the  War  Department  who  concluded 
that  consolidation  was  everything  to  be  desired,  and  theoretically 
perhaps  that  is  right,  and  they  started  in  on  their  work  in  March  or 
April  of  last  year,  and  they  finally  got  it  consummated  by  Novem- 
ber 1. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  board  was  that,  General  ? 

Gten.  Black.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Stettinius  was  one  of  them,  and 
Mr.  Stettinius  was  perfectly  horrified  to  find  out  how  far  they  car- 
ried what  he  suggested.  Then  there  was  a  good  deal  of  complaint 
of  some  of  the  supply  departments,  and  they  had  fallen  down  simply 
because  they  had  a  detailed  personnel,  and  they  were  not  used  to  big 
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business.  And  then  they  got  Gen.  Goethals  in  there  to  make  this  con- 
solidated arrangement.  Gen.  Goethals's  experience  with  such  mat- 
ters had  been  confined  to  a  single  operation  in  a  territory  50  miles 
long  and  by  1£  miles  wide,  and  because  he  had  consolidated  every- 
thing in  that  territory,  he  attempted  to  do  it  for  the  whole  Army, 
resulting  in  disaster,  and  he  would  not  listen  to  anybody.  £ 

I  was  called  into  a  conference  one  day,  and  after  I  got  out  of  the 
conference  I  felt  exactly  as  if  I  had  gone  into  a  Tammany  primary 
and  advocated  the  appointment  of  a  reform  administration. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  do  not  understand  exactly  what  this  order 
finally  was,  General.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  order  as  affecting: 
the  Chief  of  Engineers? 

Gen.  Black.  That  all  accounting  must  be  made  to  a  central  depart- 
ment; that  all  estimates  would  come  from  there  and  all  appropria- 
tions remain  in  the  hands  of  that  department. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Was  that  department  already  established  2 

Gen.  Black.  No,  sir;  it  was  a  new  one" established — the  Finance 
Department. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Then  it  was  not  exactly  a  consolidation  of  ex- 
isting departments,  was  it? 

Gen.  Black.  You  see,  the  Medical  Department  was  in  a  separate 
category,  and  the  Quartermaster's  Department  was  also  in  a  separate 
category.  These  and  the  Engineers  were  put  into  a  single  category 
and  put  under  this  Finance  Department. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Does  what  you  are  saying  have  a  bearing  on 
the  bill  before  us,  which  calls  for  a  Finance  department  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sirj  very  much  so. 

Senator  Fletcher.  \ou  oppose  that? 

Gen.  Black.  Very  much  so,  excepting  in  one  respect,  Senator. 
There  is  no  question  in  the  world  but  that  there  should  be  a  coordi- 
nating agency  in  the  War  Department  which  would  take  the  separate 
estimates  prepared  by  the  different  branches,  should  consolidate 
them,  if  they  are  extravagant  should  cut  them  down:  and  should 
present  them  to  Congress.  That  coordinating  agency  is  a  very  de- 
sirable one  in  all  cases. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Where  is  the  Secretary  of  War  ? 

Gen.  Black.  This  finance  department — the  Secretary  of  War 
simply  operates  through  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Should  not  he  coordinate  through  these 
things  ? 

Gen.  Black.  There  is  no  harm  in  that. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  can  recall  the  time  when  the  Secretary  of 
War  insisted  that  there  should  be  a  cutting  down  all  along  the  line, 
and  in  order  to  do  it  he  had  this  coordinating  branch  to  do  it. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir ;  that  has  been  done. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  do  not  need  legislation  for  that? 

Gen.  Black.  No,  sir;  that  is  proper  General  Staff  work — that 
coordinating  work.  ^  a 

The  Chairman.  Now,  General,  just  refer  to  this  bill,  or  those  por-* 
tions  of  it  which  make  possible  the  continuation  of  this  system  which 
you  describe  as  inefficient  and  extravagant.    First,  it  establishes  a 
finance  department? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  The  paragraph  establishing  the  finance  depart- 
ment does  not  describe  its  functions  or  duties,  but  on  page  2  or  the 
bill  this  language  appears : 

The  President  *  *  *  shall  have  authority  to  make  such  distribution  or 
redistribution  of  the  duties,  powers,  functions,  records,  property,  and  personnel 
of  such  previously  existing  departments,  bureaus,  and  offices  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the  military  service. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  language  under  which  he  can  clothe 
the  finance  department  with  any  power  he  chooses  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Any  power  he  wants.  I  would  like  to  insert  this  in 
the  hearing.  This  is  a  general  order  which  has  just  appeared,  dated 
August  18,  1919,  describing  the  duties  of  the  finance  department. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  put  it  in  the  hearing  right  here. 

(The  order  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

General  Orders,  No.  104. 

War  Department, 
Washington,  August  IS,  1919, 

Finance  Service,  War  Department. — Section  III,  General  Orders,*  No.  72, 
War  Department,  1919,  is  rescinded  and  the  following  is  substituted  therefor : 

The  duties  and  functions  of  the  Finance  Service,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Director  of  Finance,  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  The  Director  of  Finance  will  have  responsibility  for  and  authority  over 
the  finances  of  the  Military  Establishment,  including  the  disbursement  of 
funds,  the  classification  and  compilation  of  all  estimates  of  appropriations, 
including  supplemental  and  deficiency  estimates  to  be  submitted  by  the  War 
Department,  the  preparation  of  the  estimates  for  pay  and  mileage,  and  the 
preparation  of  such  other  estimates  as  may  not  pertain  to  other  bureaus  or 
services  of  the  War  Department.  He  will  have  similar  responsibility  and 
authority  with  respect  to  the  administrative  examination  and  recording  of 
money  accounts,  the  auditing  of  property  accounts,  and  such  other  duties  as 
may  be  required  by  law,  regulations,  or  orders  in  connection  with  the  expendi- 
ture and  accounting  for  funds  of  the  War  Department. 

2.  Zone  and  other  finance  officers  on  duty  at  zone  and  deputy  zone  finance 
offices  will  be  designated  in  War  Department  orders  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Director  of  Finance  and  will  be  under  his  immediate  jurisdiction. 
Finance  officers  of  tactical  divisons,  posts,  and  forts  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
department  or  Coast  Artillery  district  commanders  and  of  independent  sta- 
tions, such  as  arsenals,  general  recruit  depots,  disciplinary  barracks,  war  prison 
barracks,  and  general  hospitals,  may  be  designated  by  the  commanding  officers 
thereof,  If  qualified  officers  are  available.  If  qualified  officers  are  not  avail- 
able, request  for  the  assignment  of  a  finance  officer  will  be  made  to  the 
Director  of  Finance.  Finance  officers  of  tactical  divisions  and  at  posts,  forts, 
and  independent  stations  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  commanding  officers 
thereof,  but  authorized  to  correspond  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  finance 
directly  with  the  Director  of  Finance,  who  will  define  their  duties  relating  to 
finances  and  the  methods  and  procedure  governing  their  work  in  connection 
therewith.  Commanding  officers  at  the  camps  and  stations  mentioned  in  para- 
graph 1,  Section  III,  General  Orders,  No.  72,  War  Department,  1918,  will 
exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  over  finance  offices  at  these  stations  as  Is 
authorized  by  subparagraph  (c),  paragraph  3  of  the  above-mentioned  general 
orders  over  quartermaster  subdepots. 

(6)  Nothing  contained  in  this  order  is  to  be  construed  as  requiring  the 
designation  of  a  finance  officer  at  any  post  or  station  at  which  there  is  not 
now  an  accountable  disbursing  officer,  nor  as  precluding  the  supply  officer  being 
also  designated  as  finance  officer  at  any  post  or  station  where  the  combined 
duties  can  be  efficiently  performed  by  one  officer,  but  if  so  designated  the 
officer  will  receive  his  instructions  concerning  finance  operations  from  the 
Director  of  Finance. 

(c)  The  Director  of  Finance  will  determine  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  a 
disbursing  officer  at  any  post,  station,  or  other  place. 
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((f)  Zone  property  auditors  will  be  appointed  in  the  War  Department  order* 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Director  of  Finance  and  will  be  under  his  direct 
and  exclusive  control. 

(e)  The  personnel  now  attached  to  finance  offices  is  hereby  transferred  to 
duty  with  the  Finance  Service  under  the  Director  of  Finance. 

{f)  So  much  of  existing  orders  as  provides  that  zone,  camp,  and  other  supply 
officers  will  exercise  supervision  or  Jurisdiction  over  zone  and  other  finance 
officers  and  the  personnel  attached  to  their  offices  is  rescinded. 

3.  (a)  The  commanding  officers  of  each  territorial  department  will  appoint 
as  a  member  of  his  staff  an  officer  to  be  known  as  "  department  finance  officer," 
who  will  be  responsible  for  the  proper  administration,  in  accordance  with 
orders  and  regulations  of  the  War  Department,  of  all  finance  matters  pertaining 
to  stations  and  personnel  under  the  control  of  the  department  commander. 
The  department  finance  officer  is  authorized  to  correspond  directly  witn  the 
Director  of  Finance  on  purely  finance  matters. 

(&)  The  zone  finance  officer  is  available  for  duty  as  department  finance 
officer  of  the  department  in  which  he  Is  located,  and  may  be  detailed  as  such 
should  the  department  commander  so  desire.  Such  detail  will  not  be  con- 
strued as  placing  any  of  the  functions  prescribed  for  the  zone  finance  officer, 
as  such,  under  control  of  the  department  commander,  or  abridging  in  any  way 
the  zone  finance  officer's  powers  regarding  such  functions,  nor  as  affecting  the 
control  by  the  department  commander  of  finance  matters  pertaining  to  stations 
and  personnel  under  his  command.     (322.06,  A.  G.  O.) 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

Peyton  C.  March, 

General,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Official : 

P  ,C.  Harris,    . 

The  Adjutant  General. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  object,  as  I  understand  it,  to  the  Fi- 
nance Department? 

Gen.  Black.  To  assist  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Chairman.  To  coordinate  expenditures  and  estimates? 

Gen.  Black.  I  do  not  object  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  want  its  authority  and  duties  pre- 
scribed? 

Gen.  Black.  And  limited  to  coordination. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  same  criticism  has  been  leveled 
already  in  these  hearings  by  other  officers  of  the  Army  against  other 
departments. 

Gen.  Black.  I  have  some  more  of  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  Created  by  this  bill? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  we  will  get  down  to  this  situation,  either 
we  are  going  to  permit  the  President,  and  of  course  it  will  be  done 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  more  than  by  him,  and  perhaps  by  the  chief 
of  staff  even  more  than  the  Secretary,  to  settle  all  of  these  things 
in  as  sensible  a  way  as  that  officer  can,  and  define  its  functions,  and 
trust  to  the  good  sense  of  the  officers,  or  else  the  Congress  must  go 
to  work,  as  it  has  for  a  generation  or  a  hundred  years,  and  carefully 

Erescribe  the  functions  and  duties  of  each  department  of  the  War 
department.  As  a  Member  of  Congress,  of  course  I  shy  away  from 
such  a  task;  and  yet  it  does  appear  from  your  testimony  and  that 
of  the  Surgeon  General  and  that  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  that  if  \J 
we  leave  this  thing  to  the  purely  personal  decisions  made  by  human 
beings,  or  one  or  two  or  ten  human  beings  alone,  in  the  War  De- 
partment, that  some  branches  of  the  service  are  seriously  handi- 
capped. 
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Gen.  Black.  I  think  the  work  of  the  service  generally  is  handi- 
capped. Senator,  I  was  very  much  struck  by  an  observation  made 
to  me  by  Gen.  Dawes,  who  can  not  be  considered  exactly  as  a  re- 
actionary person — you  know  him? 

The  Chairman.  I  know  him  very  well. 

Gen.  Black.  He  said : 

I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about  the  Army  since  I  have  been  in  the 
service,  and  have  learned  about  it.  I  have  come  to  find  that  an  army  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  human  institutions,  and  as  I  believe  in  the  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  I  must  conclude  that  there  are  a  great  many  things  that  are 
done  in  the  Army  which  are  simply  in  obedience  to  that  law,  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  and  that  the  people  from  the  outside,  or  theorists,  must  go  very 
slowly  before  they  change  these  things  that  have  come  down  as  the  best 
practice  through  the  centuries. 

i  The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  Gen.  Dawes  has  said  those  very  things 

to  me,  in  France,  in  discussing  the  work  that  he  did  there. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes.  Now  you  have  stated,  Senator,  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  different  departments  had  been  prescribed  in  the  law 
in  the  past.  Why  change  it?  The  Chief  of  Engineers  is  in  touch 
with  carrying  out  certain  tasks.  Congress  has  the  right  to  expect 
him  to  carry  out  those  tasks,  economically  and  efficiently,,  and  he 
should  be  empowered,  in  the  carrying  out  of  those  tasks,  to  go 
through  all  the  processes  that  are  necessary ;  and  one  of  the  impor- 
tant processes  is  a  close  supervision  of  payments  and  of  the  amounts 
paid.  No  engineer  can  carry  on  engineering  work,  civil  or  military 
or  anything  else,  efficiently,  unless  he  knows  costs.  Anybody  can 
do  anything  if  you  give  him  time  enough  and  money  enough.  But 
it  is  the  good  engineer  or  the  good  business  man  that  gets  the  accom- 
plishment in  the  least  time  and  with  the  least  expense.  That  is 
what  we  want  to  do  and  we  can  not  do  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  applies  to  the  other  corps  as  well  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Then  that  would  be  a  suggestion  to  the 
committee  that  they  follow  some  former  law  ? 

Gen.  Black.  I  think  it  could  be  done  without  any  trouble.     It 
would  require  very  little  change  here. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  what  law? 

Gen.  Black.  If  it  is  not  put  in  this  law,  it  would  not  require  any, 
if  the  former  law  is  not  repealed.  s- 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  law  an^^ethods  oi  legislation,  and 
assuming  that  all  want  to  accom»lb>Vi    of  course,  the  btwt  rtmult*, 
why  would  it  not  be  perfectly  pnepfSJle  to  take  the  nationaV^wj 
act  of  1916  and  amend  it  irif#<»* l?«  Jfto  bring  its  pwvw»c«m    l> 
to  a  point  where  thev.TosJ^cli  ^  neSssities  of  a  modern  aim>  I 
The  act  is  somen&nt jjhrfitt  meet  the 

Gen.  Blci  Traffi^gfout  of  date.  organization 

js  w£&&  « *■ »-  °»r  °,te  A  y 

|        &  &J?m  YK  ,   „,    ne0e9sary  to  create  «.  °*  *- 

*    new  bra  IF^J,   It  to  Pr**1* 

Gen- »  feS »*  Or.«r,.t»ver  *»«  »•  * 
ne*^?  *       Yes.  sir. 


Black. 
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((f)  Zone  property  auditors  will  be  appointed  in  the  War  Department  orders 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Director  of  Finance  and  will  be  under  his  direct 
and  exclusive  control. 

(e)  The  personnel  now  attached  to  finance  offices  is  hereby  transferred  to 
duty  with  the  Finance  Service  under  the  Director  of  Finance. 

if)  So  much  of  existing  orders  as  provides  that  zone,  camp,  and  other  supply 
officers  will  exercise  supervision  or  jurisdiction  over  zone  and  other  finance 
officers  and  the  personnel  attached  to  their  offices  is  rescinded. 

3.  (a)  The  commanding  officers  of  each  territorial  department  will  appoint 
as  a  member  of  his  staff  an  officer  to  be  known  as  "  department  finance  officer," 
who  will  be  responsible  for  the  proper  administration,  in  accordance  with 
orders  and  regulations  of  the  War  Department,  of  all  finance  matters  pertaining 
to  stations  and  personnel  under  the  control  of  the  department  commander. 
The  department  finance  officer  is  authorized  to  correspond  directly  with  the 
Director  of  Finance  on  purely  finance  matters. 

(6)  The  zone  finance  officer  Is  available  for  duty  as  department  finance 
officer  of  the  department  in  which  he  is  located,  and  may  be  detailed  as  such 
should  the  department  commander  so  desire.  Such  detail  will  not  be  con- 
strued as  placing  any  of  the  functions  prescribed  for  the  zone  finance  officer, 
as  such,  under  control  of  the  department  commander,  or  abridging  in  any  way 
the  zone  finance  officer's  powers  regarding  such  functions,  nor  as  affecting  the 
control  by  the  department  commander  of  finance  matters  pertaining  to  stations 
and  personnel  under  his  command.     (322.06,  A.  G.  O.) 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

Peyton  C.  March, 

General,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Official : 

P  .C.  Harris, 

The  Adjutant  General. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  object,  as  I  understand  it,  to  the  Fi- 
nance Department? 

Gen.  Black.  To  assist  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Chairman.  To  coordinate  expenditures  and  estimates? 

Gen.  Black.  I  do  not  object  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  want  its  authority  and  duties  pre- 
scribed ? 

Gen.  Black.  And  limited  to  coordination. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  same  criticism  has  been  leveled 
already  in  these  hearings  by  other  officers  of  the  Army  against  other 
departments. 

Gen.  Black.  I  have  some  more  of  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  Created  by  this  bill? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  we  will  get  down  to  this  situation,  either 
we  are  going  to  permit  the  President,  and  of  course  it  will  be  done 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  more  than  by  him,  and  perhaps  by  the  chief 
of  staff  even  more  than  the  Secretary,  to  settle  all  of  these  things 
in  as  sensible  a  way  as  that  officer  can,  and  define  its  functions,  and 
trust  to  the  good  sense  of  the  officers,  or  else  the  Congress  must  go 
to  work,  as  it  has  for  a  generation  or  a  hundred  years,  and  carefully 

Erescribe  the  functions  and  duties  of  each  department  of  the  War 
department.  As  a  Member  of  Congress,  of  course  I  shy  away  from 
sucn  a  task;  and  yet  it  does  appear  from  your  testimony  and  that 
of  the  Surgeon  General  and  that  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  that  if  \^J 
we  leave  this  thing  to  the  purely  personal  decisions  made  by  human 
beings,  or  one  or  two  or  ten  human  beings  alone,  in  the  War  De- 
partment, that  some  branches  of  the  service  are  seriously  handi- 
capped. 


y 
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Gen.  Black.  I  think  the  work  of  the  service  generally  is  handi- 
capped. Senator,  I  was  very  much  struck  by  an  observation  made 
to  me  by  Gen.  Dawes,  who  can  not  be  considered  exactly  as  a  re- 
actionary person — you  know  him? 

The  Chairman.  I  know  him  very  well. 

Gen.  Black.  He  said : 

I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about  the  Army  since  I  have  been  in  the 
service,  and  have  learned  about  it.  I  have  come  to  find  that  an  army  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  human  institutions,  and  as  I  believe  in  the  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  I  must  conclude  that  there  are  a  great  many  things  that  are 
done  in  the  Army  which  are  simply  in  obedience  to  that  law,  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  and  that  the  people  from  the  outside,  or  theorists,  must  go  very 
slowly  before  they  change  these  things  that  have  come  down  as  the  best 
practice  through  the  centuries. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  Gen.  Dawes  has  said  those  very  things 
to  mei  in  France,  in  discussing  the  work  that  he  did  there. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes.  Now  you  have  stated,  Senator,  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  different  departments  had  been  prescribed  in  the  law 
in  the  past.  Why  change  it?  The  Chief  of  Engineers  is  in  touch 
with  carrying  out  certain  tasks.  Congress  has  the  right  to  expect 
him  to  carry  out  those  tasks,  economically  and  efficiently.,  and  he 
should  be  empowered,  in  the  carrying  out  of  those  tasks,  to  go 
through  all  the  processes  that  are  necessary ;  and  one  of  the  impor- 
tant processes  is  a  close  supervision  of  payments  and  of  the  amounts 
paid.  No  engineer  can  carry  on  engineering  work,  civil  or  military 
or  anything  else,  efficiently,  unless  he  knows  costs.  Anybody  can 
do  anything  if  you  give  him  time  enough  and  money  enough.  But 
it  is  the  goocf  engineer  or  the  good  business  man  that  gets  the  accom- 
plishment in  the  least  time  and  with  the  least  expense.  That  is 
what  we  want  to  do  and  we  can  not  do  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  applies  to  the  other  corps  as  well  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Then  that  would  be  a  suggestion  to  the 
committee  that  they  follow  some  former  law  ? 

Gen.  Black.  I  think  it  could  be  done  without  any  trouble.  It 
would  require  very  little  change  here. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  what  law? 

Gen.  Black.  If  it  is  not  put  in  this  law,  it  would  not  require  any, 
if  the  former  law  is  not  repealed. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  law  and  methods  of  legislation,  and 
assuming  that  all  want  to  accomplish,  of  course,  the  best  results, 
why  would  it  not  be  perfectly  practicable  to  take  the  national-defense 
act  of  1916  and  amend  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  its  provisions  up 
to  a  point  where  they  will  meet  the  necessities  of  a  modern  army  ? 
The  act  is  somewhat  out  of  date. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  war  has  put  our  older  Army  organization 
out  of  date. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  probably  necessary  to  create  some  of  these 
new  branches  like  the  Tank  Corps. 

Gen.  Black.  Or  a  Transportation  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  Or  whatever  shall  be  regarded  as  necessary  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly  there  must  be  some  new  ones  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  must  be  a  strong  General  Staff, 
Senator.    There  must  be. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Now,  the  national-defense  act  provides  for 
the  composition  of  the  Army? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  act  does  not  prescribe  all  the  functions  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  Army,  but  previous  acts  do? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  still  on  the  statute  books,  except 
that  they  were  suspended  by  the  Overman  Act? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  possible  .to  take  the  national- 
defense  act  and  add  to  the  different  branches  already  existing  those 
that  experience  in  this  war  showed  to  be  necessary  ? 

Gen.  Black.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  new  ones,  prescribing  their  functions,  and 
let  the  old  ones  enjov  their  old  functions,  with  such  amendments  as 
may  seem  necessary? 

Gen.  Black.  I  think  that  would  be  quite  possible,  Senator.  If 
you  wish  our  statement,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  give  you  our  idea 
of  what  such  an  act  would  be,  with  due  respect  to  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  is  one  great  issue  here,  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  it.  One  is  that  Congress 
ought  not  to  be  bothered  with  constant  requests  for  legislation 
changing  the  dotting  of  an  "  i  "  and  the  crossing  of  a  "  t  5  in  the 
military  law. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  it  is  incompetent  to  do  that,  and  that  that 
legislation  very  often  is  done  at  the  personal  influence  of  an  officer 
who  happens  to  be  in  an  influential  place,  and  Congress  does  not 
know  anything  about  it  and  never  can  know  anything  about,  because 
we  are  not  soldiers ;  that  is  not  our  business.  We  are  not  proficient  in 
that,  and  things  are  done  the  outcome  of  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  this  bill  represents  the  opposite,  the  other 
side  of  the  issue,  in  giving  absolute  elasticity  to  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  the  Army  and  relieving  Congress  of  that  burden  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  elasticity  will  be  so  very  great  that 
there  will  be  constant  change.  There  will  never  be  any  shape  to  it 
at  all,  because  each  Secretary  of  War  will  put  a  different  construc- 
tion on  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  each  Chief  of  StalfS^^^ 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir.  There  ought  to  be  a  certain  anTTMit  of  con- 
tinuity of  policy.  I  know  that  our  department  had  trouftes  during 
this  war.  I  know  the  worries  and  troubles  that  I  had  a^Chief  of 
Engineers  in  organizing  all  the  varying  forces  of  the  Engii^rs,  and 
then  some,  because  I  was  called  up  to  organize  the  gas  sefi^  an<* 
the  tank  service,  although  I  knew  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  E^iIlec^s, 
business,  and  I  was  told  it  was  not,  and  to  get  all  of  the  suppis  over 
there,  but  I  accomplished  those  duties  with  far  less  worry  thai^  'ulve 
had  since  April  of  1918,  when  they  began  this  stuff. 
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The  Chairman.  Just  on  that  point — the  Congress  in  passing  the 
first  war  legislation  inserted  a  provision  which  gave  absolute  elas- 
ticity to  the  Army  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  in  that  it  authorized 
the  President  to  organize  new  units  and  change  existing  ones  regard- 
less of  the  national  defense  act  limitations. 
Gen.  Black.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  You  were  the  beneficiary  of  that? 
Gen.  Black.  Oh,  yes ;  very  much,  because  we  were  able  to  get  our 
railroad  construction  regiments  and  a  great  many  others.    There  is 
no  question  about  the  advisability  of  that.     That  was  in  time  of  war. 
The  Chairman.  Must  we  wait  always  until  war  breaks  out  before 
we  give  the  Army  that  decree  of  elasticity  ? 
Gen.  Black.  I  am  afraid  you  must. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  a  loss  of  time. 

Gen.  Black.  But  there  will  be  constant  changing  and  constant 
trouble  in  the  meantime  if  you  do  not.  There  are  too  many  theories 
coming  in  all  the  time.  There  were  more  reformers  dowTn  here  at 
a  dollar  a  year  that  cost  the  Government  more  than  any  other  class 
of  expenditure  that  we  had  during  the  war.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that.     I  told  Mr.  Baruch  that,  and  he  agreed  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Just  again  on  that  question  of  elasticity — but  I 
won't  interrupt  you  any  further. 

Gen.  Black.    I  want  to  say  just  one  thing  on  that  question  of 
elasticity.     During  the  war,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  there  was 
almost  no  criticism  of  either  the  Medical  Department  or  the  En- 
gineer Department  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  supplies  issued 
and  bought,  their  promptness  in  getting  over,  and  their  availability 
when  they  got  there  at  the  front.     I  know  that  there  was  almost  no 
criticism  or  the  promptness  in  our  getting  our  men  organized  and 
getting  them  over  there.     But  I  am  speaking  more  particularly  of 
purchases.     Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  under  this  new  reorganiza- 
tion the  two  departments  that  have  been  hit  hardest  and  had  most 
taken  away  from  them  are  the  Engineer  Department  and  the  Medical 
Department. 
Senator  Chamberlain.  Under  this  new  bill? 
Gen.  Black.  No,  sir;  the  present  organization  act. 
The  Chairman.  The  Overman  Act? 
Gen.  Black.  Under  the  Overman  Act. 
Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Gen.  Black.  The  Medical  Department  has  had  almost  all  of  its 
functions  of  purchase  of  supplies  taken  away.  The  Engineer  De- 
partment has  had  almost  all  of  its  functions  of  purchasing  of  sup- 
plies taken  away,  and  those  functions  are  now  vested  in  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  in  Purchase, 
Storage  and  Traffic ;  and  when  they  made  those  departments,  one  of 
the  most  aggravating  things  to  me  was  that  they  not  only  took  our 
functions  away,  but  they  took  almost  the  entire  personnel  of  my 
office  away  in  order  to  administer  the  functions  of  these  new  corps. 
I  had  to  supply  the  nucleus  of  personnel  for  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic.  I  had  to  supply  the  nucleus,  and  pive  up  practically  all  of 
my  personnel,  for  the  new  personnel  division  of  the  General  Staff, 
and  then  when  the  Finance  Department  was  formed  I  was  called 
upon  to  supply  more  officers  than  we  had  for  use  in  the  Finance 
Department  for  that  work. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  you  had  to  duplicate  that  again  in  your 
office? 

Gen.  Black.  We  had  to  duplicate  that  again  in  our  office. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Will  they  do  anything  with  regard  to  your 
river  and  harbor  work  at  all  ? 

Gen.  Black.  No,  sir;  they  kept  their  hands  off  of  that.  I  am 
talking  very  strongly,  gentlemen,  because  I  feel  pretty  strongly  about 
this  matter.  I  want  it  to  be  understood  that  I  believe  this  thing  was 
all  done  with  the  very  best  intentions  in  the  world,  but  it  was  done  by 
men  who  did  not  know  the  conditions,  and  it  was  a  mistake.  I  can 
show  you  an  example  of  that. 

The  first  consolidated  circular  issued  by  the  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  Department  started  in  with  the  statement : 

The  object  of  storage  Is  preservation. 

That  is  just  as  wrong  as  wrong  can  be.  The  object  of  storage  in 
the  Army  is  prompt  issue. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  preservation.  Prompt  issue  is 
preservation. 

Gen.  Black.  Well,  but  there  is  an  awful  difference. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  say  that  is  in  itself  preservation,  to  prop- 
erly dispose  of  it. 

Gen.  Black.  The  other  day  we  were  told  to  get  ready  a  steam  shovel 
for  certain  purposes  down  in  Texas.  We  found  the  shovel  over  here, 
we  found  the  sheaves  over  there,  and  we  found  some  other  parts  of 
the  machinery  elsewhere,  and  the  rope  had  been  issued  to  a  Cavalry 
regiment  for  a  picket  line.  Then  we  were  ordered  to  get  some  search- 
lights together.  We  found  the  searchlights  themselves;  that  is,  the 
projectors;  we  had  the  wagons  there,  and  we  found  the  harness  100 
miles  away  and  the  mules  somewhere  else.  The  same  thing  is  true 
all  over  with  commodity  storage.  I  want  to  do  Gen.  Burr  justice, 
and  as  soon  as  I  told  him  what  effect  this  commodity  storage  has  he 
said — he  is  the  head  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  and  a  very 
able  officer — "  That  is  a  condition  that  is  simply  impossible.  Tell  me 
how  I  can  fix  it  and  I  will  give  orders  to  do  so.'' 

Then  we  had  quite  a  time  in  getting  engineer  material  for  this 
division  in  New  York  the  other  day,  the  First  Division.  Col.  Wright, 
will  you  kindly  tell  where  that  stuff  came  from  ? 

Col.  Wright.  I  understand  the  material  which  was  necessary  for 
the  equipment  of  the  First  Engineers  and  the  engineer  train  for  the 
parade  in  New  York  had  to  be  secured  from  storage  depots  which 
were  located  almost  all  over  the  Nation.  It  was  necessary  to  call  on 
very  many  different  depots,  in  which  commodity  storage  had  been 
practiced,  in  order  to  get  together  the  items  which  make  up  the  (equip- 
ment for  a  single  engineer  regiment  and  the  engineer  train  of  that 
division. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  would  you  have  done  it  under  the  old 

system  ? 

Col.  Wright.  We  would  have  had  a  complete  division  equipment 
ready  in  the  different  storage  depots,  so  that  if  at  any  time  it  was 
necessary  to  equip  an  Engineer  regiment  an  order  could  be  sent  to 
a  single  depot  for  issue  of  the  equipment  for  that  Engineer  regi- 
ment. Issue  could  have  been  made  immediately  of  the  material 
stored  in  one  place. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  And  it  could  have  been  done  in  a  very 
few  hours? 

Col.  Wright.  The  estimate  which  was  made  by  the  department, 
the  Engineer  officer  of  the  Southern  Department,  who  has  had  occa- 
sion to  look  into  this  matter,  that  with  the  system  in  which  the  engi- 
neer material  is  stored  in  the  Southern  Department  it  would  take 
at  least  two  weeks  to  issue  engineer  equipment  for  a  division.  With 
the  system  we  would  practice  it  could  have  been  done  in  less  than 
a  day. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  When  was  that  old  system  broken  up  with 
reference  to  storage? 

Gen.  Black.  Last  year. 

With  further  reference  to  the  changes  then  made,  especially  the 
organizing  of  the  Finance  Department ;  the  chief  of  a  bureau  should 
control  the  purchases  of  contracting  officers,  and  also  the  means  of 
effecting  prompt  payment  of  obligations.  This,  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases,  affects  tne  prices  that  must  be  paid.  It  has  always  been 
the  policy  of  the  Engineer  Department  to  pay  promptly,  and  in 
certain  cases  the  Engineer  Department  has  been  able  to  buy  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, simply  because  it  made  prompt  payment.  I  haven't  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  Gen.  Lord  desires  to  make  prompt  payments,  and  he 
does  make  them  here  in  Washington.  His  desires  are  perfectly  all 
right,  but  he  has  too  big  a  machine  and  it  won't  work,  and  the  men 
who  make  the  payments  are  not  interested  in  the  cheapness  of  the 
purchase. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Lord  has  appeare^  a  great  many  times 
before  this  committee  in  regard  to  appropriations,  and  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  he  enjoys  a  very  fine  reputation  with  this  committee. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes.  . 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  been  thrashed  out  with  him  across  a 
table? 

Gen.  Black.  I  have  never  had  opportunity  to  do  so.  Orders  are 
issued  that  certain  things  shall  be  done.  We  have  thrashed  out,  or 
have  endeavored  to  thresh  out,  matters  regarding  this  property  ac- 
countability, but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  satisfaction. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  defend  the  present  system  ? 

Gen.  Black.  I  have  never  asked  him,  but  in  loyalty  he  must. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Is  it  not  generally  true  that  whenever  you 
create  a  new  department  that  department  begins  to  reach  out  for 
more  power? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  generally.  That  is  human  nature,  Senator. 
This  new  department  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  of  which 
Finance  forms  a  branch,  was  intended  to  effect  certain  coordination 
that  did  not  exist  before,  and  that  coordination  was  needed.  Now, 
if  they  will  stop  at  coordination,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Gen.  Burr  will  stop  there — — 

The  Chairman.  He  indicated  the  other  day  in  his  testimony 
before  the  committee  that  he  did. 

Gen.  Black.  I  honestly  think  that  my  opinions  are  not  very  far 
apart  from  Gen.  Burr's ;  but  it  has  gone  a  great  deal  further,  don't 
you  see,  and  the  same  with  purchase.  It  starts  in  as  one  proposition 
and  then  it  has  gradually  been  split  up. 
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The  Chairman.  I  was  informed  the  other  day  that  quite  recently 
Motor  Transport  had  been  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
P.  S.  and  T. 

Gen  Black.  Yes,  that  was  consolidated  with  Transportation. 

The  Chairman.  With  Transportation. 

Col.  Wright.  No,  not  consihdated.  They  are  both  under  P.  S. 
andT. 

Gen.  Black.  Sections  8  and  9  should  be  modified.  The  trans- 
portation of  the  Army  should  be  supervised  and  coordinated  by  a 
section  of  the  General  Staff.  The  actual  work  of  transportation 
should  be  carried  on  by  various  agencies.  Where  civil  carriers  are 
used  the  duties  of  a  transportation  bureau  should  be  limited  to  the 
ordinary  work  of  shipping  and  receiving  agents.  Where  Govern- 
ment  owned  and  operated  agencies  are  used,  these  should  be  con- 
solidated and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Transportation 
Corps  in  so  far  as  the  other  requirements  of  the  service  will  permit. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  wagon  transportation  and  motor 
transportation  should  not  be  operated  as  distinct  branches  of  the 
Transportation  Corps.  Similiarly  where  water  transportation  is 
Government  owned  and  operated,  this  should  be  by  another  brand} 
or  where  railways  are  so  used  in  the  service  of  supply  in  rear  of 
areas  of  operation.  In  the  areas  of  operations  and  for  construction 
work  other  provisions  should  be  made  as  was  found  necessary  in 
the  late  war. 

In  other  words,  it  was  found  in  the  war  that  in  the  area  of  mili- 
tary operations  the  work  of  construction  and  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads had  to  be  done  %  by  the  Engineers.  Any  other  construction 
also  had  to  be  done  by  the  Engineers.  While  the  general  combat 
troops  were  in  training  the  Engineer  regiment  of  those  troops  was 
engaged  in  construction  work  in  the  rear,  and  when  the  troops 
went  to  the  front  the  Engineer  troops  went  with  them  and  did 
their  work  up  at  the  front  in  the  combat  area.  Then  after  the  arm- 
istice was  signed  these  same  Engineer  troops  came  back  to  the  rear 
areas.  In  other  words,  there  was  interchange  ability  all  the  time, 
which  was  very  advisable. 

The  wagon  transportation  and  the  motor  transportation  also 
must  be  under  the  tactical  control  of  the  commanding  officer,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  in  the  area  in  which  they  are  located.  He  must 
have  a  staff  officer  who  will  attend  to  it.  He  can  sav,  "Well,  this 
movement  will  be  made  by  wagon  transportation,  this  movement  by 
motor  transportation,  or  by  rail,"  either  light  rail  of  broad-gauge 
rail,  but  the  operation  of  those  different  things  can  be  vested  in  the 
corps  furnishing  the  training  of  each  particular  thing.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Motor  Transport  Corps  would  have  for  its  object  the 
training  and  furnishing  of  men  for  the  operation  of  the  motor 
transport;  the  same  thing  would  be  true  of  the  wagon  transport,  and 
the  Engineers  would  have  the  same  thing  for  the  railroads.  All  of 
them  should  be,  when  in  use,  under  the  tactical  command  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  coordinated  by  his  transportation  officer. 

Section  10,  page  10,  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  10.  Medical  Department — The  Medical  Department  shall  consist  of 
one  Surgeon  General,  with  the  rank  of  major  general;  two  Assistant  Surgeon 
Generals,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 
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Then  follow  text  as  printed. 

I  think  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  head  of  the  staff 
corps  and  bureaus  shall  be  designated  as  heads.  It  does  not  change 
the  number  of  people.  I  h^ve  here  a  paper  that  was  prepared 
?ome  time  ago  in  the  necessity  for  and  utility  for  a  chief  for  each 
arm  of  the  service.     I  think  this  was  brought  up  by  Gen.  Haan. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  also  brought  up  by  Gen.  Bullard. 

Gen.  Black.  Gen.  Haan  read  it  and  said  that  he  agreed  with  every 
feature  of  it.     I  had  understood  that  he  brough  it  up  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  statement  may  be  placed  in  the  record  at 
this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

August  11,  1919. 
Memorandum  for  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
Subject :  Necessity  for  and  utility  of  a  chief  for  each  arm  of  the  service. 

1.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  a  strong  General  Staff,  efficiently  organized* 
is  an  absolute  necessity  for  an  army.  In  order  that  such  a  General  Staff  shall 
act  efficiently  its  functions  must  be  clearly  defined  and  it  must  be  relieved  of 
all  work  which  does  not  fall  directly  within  the  sphere  of  these  functions. 
The  term  "  General  Staff  "  defines  in  itself  the  nature  of  such  functions.  They 
are  general  and  are  those  which  are  required  for  insuring  coordinated  action 
of  all  arms  of  the  service.  It  is  equally  indisputable  that  in  the  interests  of 
efficiency  the  special  functions  of  eajch  arm  must  be  left  to  the  arm  itself. 

2.  Upon  the  the  grand  commander  at  the  headquarters  of  an  army  must  rest 
decision,  not  only  ns  to  general  questons  relating  to  the  entire  army  but  also 
as  to  special  questions  relating  to  each  arm.  In  preparing  his  decisions  he  is 
assisted  by  the  various  divisions  of  the  General  Staff.  In  order  that  their 
decisions  may  be  correct,  it  is  essential  that  the  information  on  which  they  are 
based  shall  be  precise  and  correct.  When  the  information  required  is  of  spe- 
cial and  technical  nature,  it  must  be  gathered  by  specialists.  The  duties  and 
requirements  of  each  arm  of  the  service  constitute  technical  specialties. 

3.  The  object  of  this  memorandum  is  to  point  out  some  of  these  specialties 
and  how,  in  my  judgment,  information  regarding  them  can  best  be  obtained  so 
that  the  General  Staff  work  can  be  done  with  the  least  labor  and  greatest 
effectiveness. 

4.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  details  of  the  duty  of  all  arms  of  the  service.  It  is  equally  impossible  for 
any  one  man  to  know  the  officers  of  the  entire  service  sufficiently  Intimately  to 
be  aware  of  their  relative  usefulness  for  the  various  duties  which  have  to  be 
performed  in  the  Army.  Only  a  long  acquaintance  with  a  branch  of  the  service 
gives  such  experience  for  that  branch,  and  even  then  the  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment of  a  single  man  is  rarely  sufficient.  His  knowledge  must  be  reinforced  by 
that  of  other  experienced  men  of  his  arm.  The  required  experience  can  be 
obtained  only  through  years  of  service,  and  this  Is  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
age  and  rank,  and  in  each  arm  this  experience  is  had  necessarily  by  a  com- 
paratively limited  number  of  officers.  The  duties  devolving  on  the  arm  neces- 
sarily require  that  the  majority  of  these  experienced  officers  shall  serve  else- 
where than  at  general  headquarters  or  on  the  General  Staff,  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  duties  of  the  General  Staff  requires  that  there  shall  be  a  division 
of  duties  between  its  various  branches.  The  inevitable  consequence  is  that  it  is 
impossible  to  have  in  each  branch  of  the  General  Staff  representatives  in  suffi- 
cient number  of  officers  of  age  and  experience  In  each  arm ;  nor  Is  this  essen- 
tial for  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  those  branches,  providing  the  informa- 
tion upon  which  the  General  Staff  makes  its  decisions  is  correct.  This  class  of 
information  can  best  be  given  by  establishing  at  general  headquarters  an  office 
for  a  chief  of  each  arm  of  the  service.  The  organization  of  that  office  need 
not  be  large,  but  the  chief  of  the  service  will  have  probably  two  or  three  at 
least  of  the  experienced  officers  of  his  branch  as  his  assistants,  and  such  a  group 
of  men  will  be  able  to  give  through  their  combined  experience  the  best  profes- 
sional opinion  as  to  the  needs  and  duties  of  that  particular  branch. 

5.  It  may  be  remarked  that  every  activity  has  a  head,  whether  officially 
recognized  or  not.  In  organizations  without  a  titular  head  some  one  individual 
by  reason  of  experience,  force  of  character,  personality,  political  adroitness,  or 
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other  qualities  of  leadership  obtains  a  preponderating  influence,  and  thus  be- 
comes the  leader  and  is  tacitly  recognized  as  such.  This  fact  is  exemplified  in 
our  Army  for  every  branch  of  the  service,  including  those  which  have  no  titular 
chief.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  maintain  on  the  General  Staff  officers  know* 
for  their  ability  and  qualities  of  leadership,  who  handle  matters  relating  to 
Cavalry  and  Infantry.  Their  opinions  are  asked,  their  advice  is  sought,  and 
thus,  by  virtue  of  their  position  and  duties,  they  establish  the  policy  of  their 
respective  arms  of  the  service.  They,  in  fact,  become  chiefs  of  Cavalry  or  Infan- 
try though  not  so  designated.  • 

6.  This  condition  obtained  even  before  the  organization  of  a  General  Staff  in 
our  service.  In  those  days  The  Adjutant  General's  Department  functioned  more 
or  less  imperfectly  as  a  General  Staff  and  dictated  the  policy  in  a  large  measure 
of  all  arms  of  the  service,  and  particularly  those  branches  which  had  no  chief 
authorized  by  law  or  regulations.  Then,  as  now,  boards  of  officers  were  often 
convened  on  questions  relating  to  Cavalry  or  Infantry,  but  in  actual  practice 
the  work  of  these  boards  has  always  been  passed  upon  by  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
He,  in  turn,  can  not  personally  handle  all  the  work  of  his  office  and  must 
depend  upon  the  advice  of  his  assistants  in  the  General  Staff,  and  we  thus 
arrive  at  the  same  door — the  General  Staff,  specialist  on  Cavalry  and  Infantry, 
is  virtually  the  chief  of  his  arm  of  the  service. 

7.  The  foregoing  conditions  or  methods,  while  they  indicate  the  utility  and 
need  for  chiefs  of  services,  should  not  coutlnue.  They  are  irregular  and  are 
not  sound  organization,  in  that  the  officers  mentioned  possess  authority  without 
responsibility.  It  would  be  in  the  interests  of  good  administration  to  legalize 
the  situation  and  detail  in  a  regular  manner  an  officer  to  serve  as  the  chief  of 
each  branch.  Such  a  chief  would  be  the  recognized  head  of  his  service.  In  a 
sense,  he  would  personify  his  arm  and,  if  of  proper  character  and  experience, 
would  vitalize  it  and  would  supersede  the  intangible,  irresponsible,  and  imper- 
sonal sort  of  control  which  is  bound  to  exist  in  the  absence  of  an  officially 
recognized  head.  Such  action  would  conduce  to  confidence  and  would  build  up . 
a  proper  esprit  de  corps. 

8.  The  functions  of  such  an  office  would  be  mainly  advisory,  and  the  informa- 
tion which  it  would  be  best  prepared  to  give  may  be  in  general  divided  into 
three  classes: 

First.  Information  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  branch.  The  number  of  officers 
in  each  branch  is  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  keeping  by  that  branch  in  its 
own  office,  of  accurate  records  of  the  duties  of  each  officer  and  of  how  well  he 
performs  those  duties.  Further,  the  intimate  knowledge  which  these  ex- 
perienced officers  will  have  obtained  regarding  the  personality  of  each  officer 
of  the  arm,  will  supplement  and  make  useful  the  more  or  less  imperfect  sum- 
mation of  that  officer's  capabilities  which  is  contained  in  the  efficiency  cards. 
No  matter  how  well  thought  out  this  card  system  may  be,  it  is  bound  to  give 
an  imperfect  picture  of  the  personality  of  the  man  reported  on,  and  to  use  his 
card  effectively  this  imperfect  picture  must  be  filled  in  and  made  a  living 
image  by  this  auxiliary  knowledge  so  that  when  the  General  Staff  decides  that 
a  certain  number  of  officers  of  that  arm  are  needed  for  a  particular  duty,  rec- 
ommendations as  to  proper  men  to  be  selected  can  best  be  made  by  the  office 
of  the  chief  of  that  arm.  If  such  personnel  records  were  kept  by  each  chief 
for  the  officers  of  his  own  service,  the  labor  of  the  personnel  branch  of  the 
Operations  Division  of  the  General  Staff  would  be  immensely  simplified  and  the 
effectiveness  of  its  work  greatly  increased 

Second.  The  field  equipment  and  uniform  of  each  branch  of  the  service  must 
be  primarily  that  best  suited  for  its  special  duties.  The  recommendation  for 
the  ideal  equipment  for  each  branch  then  can  best  be  formulated  by  the  chief 
of  the  service.  This  again  would  diminish  the  labors  of  the  War  Plans-  Division 
of  the  General  Staff  by  enabling  that  branch  simply  to  consider  the  coordina- 
tion of  such  Ideal  equipment  of  a  particular  arm  with  the  equipment  of  the 
other  arms  of  the  service. 

Third.  The  training  of  both  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  each  arm  of  the 
service  must  be  that  best  adapted  to  that  particular  arm.  The  system  of 
training  them  should  be  primarily  devised  by  that  arm,  and  the  work  of  the 
General  Staff  should  be  the  coordination  of  that  particular  system  thus  devised 
with  the  systems  required  for  other  branches  of  the  service.  Similarly  a  plan 
of  training  having  been  approved  by  the  General  Staff,  the  preparation  of 
manuals  and  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  training  can  best  be  per- 
formed by  the  arm  to  which  this  training  appertains. 
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9.  The  above  views  have  been  abundantly  justified  by  my  experience  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Personally  I  have  served  with  Engineer  troops  for 
nearly  12  years.  During  that  period  the  responsibility  for  the  training  of 
Engineer  troops  was  not  vested  in  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  during  that 
period  I  never  knew  of  a  single  case  in  which  Engineer  troops  were  inspected 
as  to  their  technical  efficiency.  Many  inspections  were  made,  but  invariably  by 
an  officer  who  had  received  his  training  in  another  branch  of  the  service,  and 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  competent  to  act  as  in- 
spector  of  Engineer  efficiency. 

10.  The  system  of  having  a  Chief  of  Engineers  and  of  having  a  Chief  of 
Coast  Artillery  has  proved  beneficial.  I  am  informed  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  Light  Artillery  since  it  has  had  a  chief. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that*  very  marked  advantages  along  the  lines  above  outlined 
would  also  accrue  to  the  Army  if  there  were  a  Chief  of  Cavalry  and  a  Chief  of 
Infantry  as  well. 

U.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  above 'functions  do  not  contemplate  any 
tactical  command  nor  do  they  in  any  way  intrench  upon  or  interfere  with 
proper  General  Staff  work.  The  chief  of  an  arm  of  the  service  should  not  be 
a  member  of  the  General  Staff.  He  should  not  be  in  a  position  whereby  he 
might  become  involved  in  matters  outside  the  activities  of  his  special  branch 
or  might  be  able  to  advance  the  Interests  of  his  own  arm  and  unbalance  the 
service  as  a  whole.  He  should  be  the  executive,  so  to  speak,  or  the  specialist 
to  whom  the  General  Staff  should  address  itself  on  all  matters  relating  to  his 
service.  Moreover,  officers  on  the  General  Staff  should  not  feel  that  they  hold 
special  "  briefs  "  for  their  particular  arm — they  should  be  in  fact  General  Staff 
officers  and  not  special  pleaders  for  any  one  branch. 

W.  M.  Black, 
Major  Oeneraly  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  do  you  think  about  the  chiefs  of 
these  different  bureaus  being  ex  officio  members  of  the  General  Staff? 

Gen.  Black.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Some  one  suggested  that  here  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Wood  suggested  it  yesterday. 

Gen.  Black.  I  will  tell  you  how  that  has  worked.  When  a  General 
Staff  officer  has  been  acting  as  a  General  Staff  officer  in  coordinating 
the  work  and  has  been  acting  as  the  head  of  a  certain  bureau  or 
one  of  these  new  bureaus,  whenever  he  wanted  anything  particularly 
for  his  bureau  he,  as  a  General  Staff  officer,  would  simply  issue  an 
order  "  By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,"  which  covered  any- 
thing he  wanted. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  could  be  stopped,  could  it  not? 

Gen.  Black.  It  could  be.  There  is  a  distinct  difference  between  the 
functions  of  a  General  Staff  officer,  of  a  tactical  staff  officer,  and  of 
an  officer  of  the  line,  and  I  think  everybody  should  stick  to  his 

muttons. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  think  the  General  Staff  should  keep 
away  from  administrative  duties? 

Gen.  Black.  To  a  great  extent,  yes;  except  as  coordinating  agen- 
cies. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  call  to  the  Gen- 
eral's attention  the  statutes  to  which  you  have  called  attention  a  num- 
ber of  times? 

The  Chairman.  The  national-defense  act  of  1916  laid  down  the 
position  of  the  General  Staff  in  pretty  comprehensive  language.  The 
language  of  this  bill,  No.  2715,  is  not  very  different  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  national-defense  act,  but  it,  repeals  section  5  of  the 
national-defense  act,  which  was  that  section  of  the  act  which  laid 
down  the  General  Staff  law,  and  the  significant  thing  is  that  there  is 
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a  proviso  in  section  5  of  the  national-defense  act  which  is  repealed, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  section,  and  nothing  substituted  in  its  place. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

Provided  further.  That  hereafter  members  of  the  General  Staff  Corps  shall  be 
confined  strictly  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  general  nature  of  those 
specified  for  them  In  this  section  and  in  the  organic  act  of  Congress  last  herein- 
before cited,  and  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  assume  or  engage  In  work  of  an 
administrative  nature  that  peretains  to  established  bureaus  or  offices  of  the 
War  Department,  or  that,  being  assumed  or  engaged  In  by  members  of  the 
General  Staff  Corps,  would  involve  impairment  of  tlie  responsibility  or  initiative 
of  such  bureaus  or  offices,  or  would  cause  injurious  or  unnecessary  duplication 
of  or  delay  in  the  work  thereof. 

That  is  repealed  in  this  bill. 

Gen.  Black.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  repealed.  They  have 
gone  into  purchase,  they  hjive  gone  into  storage,  and  they  have  gone 
into  traffic  and  other  tilings.  They  have  established — I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  administrative,  but  I  think  it  is — what  they  term  a 
general  personnel  section  in  the  department  of  operations  in  which 
they  are  supposed  to  look  after  the  personnel  and  records  of  each 
officer  of  the  Army.  Without  consultation  with  anybody  else,  they 
can  order  an  officer  to  go  any  place  to  do  duty  of  any  kind. 

In  the  old  days,  before  our  Army  got  as  large  as  it  is,  The  Adju- 
tant General's  Office  endeavored  to  have  a  personnel  section.  It  never 
was  up  to  date.  In  our  corps,  in  the  Signal  Corps  and  the  other 
smaller  corps,  we  had  our  own  personnel  sections,  and  we  kept  up 
with  the  record  of  each  officer,  where  he  was,  what  he  had  been  doing, 
and  what  he  could  do.  Habitually  in  the  old  days  The  Adjutant 
General  would  send  to  us  for  an  Engineer  officer;  the  same  way  with 
the  Medical  Department,  theoretically,  but  it  is  not  done  any  more 
practically.  We  have  had  to  keep  up  our  own  personnel  section  in 
addition  to  the  one  in  the  General  Staff.  To  handle  the  personnel  of 
the  Army  well  and  efficiently,  there  is  required  a  knowledge  more  or 
less  personal  of  the  capabilities  and  characteristics  of  each  officer  in 
the  service.  The  whole  service  is  too  large  for  any  one  branch,  espe- 
cially one  of  changing  personnel,  to  keep  it  up.  That  is  one  of  the 
important  functions  that  would  come  from  the  formation  of  a  chief 
of  each  arm  of  the  service — the  keeping  of  the  personnel  record  of  his 
own  arm.  Then  the  Chief  of  Staff's  personnel  division  would  simply 
determine  that  so  many  officers  of  such  and  such  a  rank  and  such  and 
such  a  branch  are  needed  at  such  and  such  a  place.  In  that  particu- 
lar arm,  they  would  know  the  men  most  available  and  best  fitted  for 
the  work  and  they  would  report  back  that  such  and  such  a  man  was 
the  man,  and  the  man  would  be  detailed. 

Section  11.  This  would  nullify  a  number  of  laws  enacted  in  the 
public  interest.  It  is  suggested  that  lines  6  and  7,  page  12,  should 
read  as  follows: 

Skc.  11,  Corps  of  Engineers.— The  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  consist  of  one 
Chief  of  Engineers,  with  the  rank  of  major  general,  who  shall  be  appointed  from 
the  next  two  lower  grades  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers:  two  Assistant  Chiefs 
of  Engineers  witli  the  grade  of  brigadier  general,  who  shall  be  appointed  from 
the  next  lower  grade — 

And  so  forth,  including  the  personnel  shown  in  the  appended  Ta- 
ble B  and  Table  A. 
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It  is  suggested  that  the  following  fee  added  to  section  11,  line  7, 
page  13,  in  accordance  with  existing  law  and  practice: 

Engineer  troops  and  the  Kngineer  officers  on  duty  therewith  shall  form  part 
of  the  line  of  the  Army,  as  these  terms  are  used  in  this  and  other  acts. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  suggested  amendment  is  on  the  sup- 
position that  this  bill  will  be  enacted? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes.  But  anyway,  Senator,  if  the  act  of  1916  were 
amended,  that  provision  should  be  made  also,  because  that  does  not 
give  any  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Engineers. 

Senate  bill  2715  provides  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  consist 
of  27,181  enlisted  men  find  1,159  officers,  including  band  leaders  and 
chaplains.  It  provides  approximately  547,160  enlisted  men  and 
29,576  officers  for  the  whole  Army,  exclusive  of  the  Philippine  Scouts, 
but  including  the  Medical  Department  and  unassigned  recruits.  From 
these  figures  it  appears  that  the  Engineer  enlisted  strength  is  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  the  Engineer  officer  strength  is  less 
than  4  per  cent  of  the  whole  Army.  When  the  armistice  was  signed, 
the  Engineer  troops  numbered  about  10.8  per  cent  of  the  whole 
Army.  As  the  Engineers  were  organized  and  shipped  to  France  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  than  other  branches  of  the  service,  the  strength  of 
the  Engineers  overseas  was  actually  about  12^  per  cent  of  the  over- 
seas force.  In  a  call  for  50,000  men  to  be  sent  overseas  subsequent  to 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  5,000  Engineers  were  stipulated  by  the 
War  Department.  It  was  thus  recognized  that  the  Engineers  should 
comprise  about  10  per  cent  of  the  Army. 

Immediately  after  the  war,  a  board  of  Engineer  officers  was  con- 
vened overseas  to  consider  the  question  of  organization  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  The  officers  comprising  the  board  were  all  officers  of 
experience  in  the  war.  Their  recommendations  are  a  real  war 
product,  not  merely  views  based  on  theory.  The  recommendations 
made  by  that  board  are  the  basis  of  Tables  A  and  B.  Those  tables 
show  that  the  Engineer  enlisted  men  would  form  about  9  per  cent 
of  the  whole  Army,  and  the  Engineer  officers  would  form  less  than 
9  per  cent  of  the  total  officers. 

The  bill  provides  little  or  nothing  for  peace  time  technical  activities 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Quarry,  forestry,  mining,  electrical  and 
mechanical  engineer  military  units  were  used  in  France,  but  need 
not  be  continued  as  military  organizations  in  time  of  peace.  Among 
its  other  functions  in  France  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  charged  by 
G.  H.  Q.  orders  with  the  development  and  technical  operation  of 
searchlights  and  of  sound  and  flash  ranging  equipment.  No  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  bill  to  continue  its  activities  along  these  lines. 
It  is  true  that  the  General  Staff  has  decided  that  sound  and  flash 
ranging  and  searchlight  operations  are  not  a  proper  function  of 
the  Engineers.  These  decisions  are  contrary  to  the  decisions  made 
overseas,  and  in  so  far  as  known  are  directly"  contrary  to  what  expe- 
rience during  the  war  indicates  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
combatant  Army. 

Within  any  theater  of  military  operations  all  resources  in  labor, 
material,  and  transportation  are  subordinated  to  the  primary  essen- 
tial of  defeating  the  enemy.  They  therefore  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  commander  of  the  forces  in  the  field,  and,  in  general, 
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the  previously  existing  civilian  establishments  relative  to  police, 
judiciary,  and  the  like  are  continued  under  the  protection  of  the 
military  commander,  though  modified  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  adequate  military  control.  The  experience  of  all  time  has 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  making  the  military  commander 
supreme;  power  is  centralized  to  the  utmost  degree,  organization  is 
simplified,  and  duplication  and  overlaps  are  eliminated  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  Labor  is  organized  into  units  which  will  fit  into 
the  military  machine  and  which  will  facilitate  control  and  coordina- 
tion. It  is  essential  that  stocks  of  material  and  labor  be  pooled  and 
placed  under  one  control ;  that  is,  a  director  of  construction,  or,  as 
in  the  British  service,  a  director  of  works.  He  must  be  a  man  of 
high  professional  attainments;  not  only  a  skillful  engineer  and  man- 
ager, but  thoroughly  trained  as  well  in  the  art  of  war.  He  must  have 
a  full  appreciation  of  military  strategy  and  tactics  in  order  to  direct 
his  construction  activities  in  support  of  military  operations  against 
the  enemy. 

In  accordance  with  these  conditions,  it  is  the  practice  in  all  armies 
for  the  military  engineers  to  take  charge  of  construction  work  re- 
quired for  the  combatant  forces  at  the  front.  The  Engineer  organi- 
zation, in  some  form  or  other,  closely  coordinated  with  the  opera- 
tions at  the  front,  takes  charge  of  all  construction  activities  in  the 
rear  of  the  combatant  forces ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  line  of  communi- 
cation, or,  as  designated  in  our  service  in  France,  in  the  territory 
within  the  Services  of  Supply. 

The  necessity  for  a  single  director  of  construction  was  fully  exem- 
plified in  our  forces  in  France.  In  the  beginning  the  Engineer  and 
Air  Services  were  both  in  the  field  with  separate  construction  forces, 
and  at  once  came  into  competition  with  each  other  for  lumber, 
cemerf,  stone,  sand,  gravel,  steel,  and  other  commodities,  as  well  as 
for  civilian  labor.  The  prices  at  once  began  to  run  up,  and  this 
again  brought  us  into  difficulties  with  the  French  and  the  British 
not  only  within  the  limits  of  France  itself,  but  also  in  England, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  It  affected 
supply  activities  in  the  United  States,  where  the  French,  British, 
and  Italians  were  already  competing  with  each  other  for  munitions 
of  war. 

These  circumstances  finally  led  to  the  organization  of  an  inter- 
allied board  of  control,  which  made  allotment  of  supplies  to  the 
various  armies.  In  our  own  service  a  Division  of  Construction  and 
Forestry  was  formed  under  the  chief  engineer,  A.  E.  F.,  and  this 
division  had  charge  of  all  construction  required  by  the  A.  E.  F. 
Being  under  a  single  head,  it  was  readily  possible  whenever  any 
emergency  arose  at  the  front  to  increase  the  flow  of  supplies  and  to 
send  forward  construction  engineer  troops  from  the  line  of  com- 
munication to  assist  in  the  construction  work  at  the  front.  Our 
engineers  from  the  services  of  supply  were  not  only  sent  to  our  front, 
but  at  critical  times  were  also  sent  to  the  British  and  French  sectors. 
Contrarywise,  during  periods  of  inactivity  at  the  front  it  was  readily 
possible  to  transfer  engineer  and  labor  troops  from  forward  areas 
and  employ  them  in  the  development  of  urgently  needed  facilities 
at  the  seaboard  or  at  other  points  within  the  services  of  supply. 

The  Division  of  Construction  in  France  was  an  Engineer  activity 

"d  was  necessarily  so  because  of  its  relation  to  military  operations. 
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We  had  some  civilian  constructors  in  France  using  civilian  personnel. 
These  were  at  the  base  ports,  but  difficulties  were  encountered  in 
their  administration  and  discipline.  The  circumstances  led  us  as 
time  went  on  to  militarize  all  labor  units  which  were  sent  to  France. 
We  organized  units  to  construct  barges  and  other  units  to  take 
charge  of  inland  waterway  transportation;  railway  operating  per- 
sonnel was  militarized  as  well  as  railway  shop  personnel,  and,  in 
fact,  no  matter  what  the  character  of  employment,  units  were  given 
a  military  organization,  for  the  reason  that  this  facilitated  their 
control,  supplies,  housing,  feeding,  and  pay. 

This  Construction  Division  in  France  nad  its  base  in  the  Engineer 
Department — i.  e.,  Corps  of  Engineers — in  the  United  States.  It 
was  not  based  on  the  Construction  Division  in  the  United  States, 
which  was  developed  during  the  war  and  which  was  almost  exclu- 
sively civilian  in  so  far  as  labor  forces  were  concerned.  This  Con- 
struction Division  in  the  United  States  had  a  few  officers  of  the 
Regular  Army  at  its  head,  and  a  large  number  of  civilian  engineers, 
engineering  contractors,  construction  superintendents,  and  foremen 
were  commissioned  as  officers  in  this  organization.  It  was  in  all  its 
essential  features  an  engineer  organization,  and  it  paralleled  to  a 
certain  extent  the  existing  Engineer  Department.  In  fact,  officers 
were  frequently  transferred  from  one  to  the  other  and  recommis- 
sioned  in  the  corps  to  which  transferred. 

This  Construction  Corps  was  developed  from  the  section  formerly 
in  the  Quartermaster  Office  known  as  the  Construction  Division. 
This  construction  division  in  the  old  Quartermaster  Department 
was,  in  itself,  an  anomaly  and  out  of  place.  It  constituted  a  dis- 
tinct departure  from  the  organization  obtaining  in  foreign  armies 
and,  as  already  shown,  differed  from  our  own  organization  in 
France.  It  led  to  a  certain  competition  for  supplies,  equipment, 
and  labor  the  demands  for  which  had  to  be  coordinated  and  sup- 
plies allotted  by  the  General  Staff.  On  the  whole,  it  would  have 
been  far  better  to  have  developed  this  Construction  Corps  in  the 
Engineer  Department  with  which  it  had  many  interests  in  common. 
The  control  of  supplies,  equipment,  and  labor  thus  would  have 
vested  in  the  Chiei  of  Engineers  who  would  have  done  all  the  co- 
ordination necessary  not  only  for  France,  but  for  the  United  States 
as  well,  and  this  would  have  resulted  in  economy  of  time,  labor, 
and  money. 

In  peace  times  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  in  charge  of  construc- 
tion of  fortifications  at  military  posts  and  the  construction  of  certain 
landing  facilities  and  other  utilities,  not  to  mention  its  river  and 
harbor  duties.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  train  officers  of  the 
Engineer  Corps  as  constructors  not  solelv  as  a  measure  of  prepara- 
tion for  war,  but  also  in  the  conduct  01  public  works  intrusted  to 
the  Engineer  Department  by  existing  law.  The  Chief  of  Engineers 
must  likewise  keep  in  touch  with  the  engineering  profession  in  civil 
life;  he  must  have  data  as  to  men  who  can  be  called  into  service  in 
time  of  war  and  organized  into  Engineer  units ;  he  must  maintain 
in  peace  time  a  nucleus  (or  a  skeleton)  of  an  organization  required 
for  war  (it  being  obviously  impossible  to  maintain  on  a  peace  foot- 
ing the  full  complement  of  engineers  required  for  war). 

It  is,  therefore,  illogical  as  well  as  a  needless  expense  to  maintain 
two  separate  bodies  in  charge  of  construction  activities,  that  is  to 
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say,  there  is  no  proper  justification  for  the  expense  of  a  Construction 
Corps  and  a  Corps  of  Engineers,  both  having  charge  of  construction 
in  the  United  States  and  only  one  of  which  will  have  charge  of  con- 
struction within  the  theater  of  military  operations.  Our  peace-time 
organization  should  be  such  as  to  permit  of  a  simple  and  speedy 
expansion  in  an  emergency  whether  this  emergency  shall  call  for  a 
supreme  military  effort  on  our  own  soil  or  on  that  of  a  possible  foe. 
There  is  thus  every  reason  why  the  Corps  of  Engineers  should  be 
charged  with  all  Army  construction  both  in  peace  and  in  war  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  a  separate  construc- 
tion corps  which  shall  have  charge  of  only  a  portion  of  the  construc- 
tion work  needed  by  our  Arm/  either  in  peace  or  in  war.  This  bill 
is  wise  in  making  no  provision  for  a  separate  Construction  Depart- 
ment. 

The  military  work  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  comprises  the  ex- 
ecution of  all  engineering  operations  necessary  for  the  success  of  our 
field  armies.  Until  shortly  before  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  all 
functions  involved  in  these  operations  were  discharged  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  In  April,  1918,  however,  as  the  result  of  a  lack  of  co- 
ordination in  the  system  of  War  Department  supply,  and  of  the 
alleged  failure  of  certain  of  the  supply  departments  to  function 
promptly  and  properly,  a  movement  toward  the  consolidation  of 
procurement  and  storage  was  initiated,  which  culminated,  about 
November  1,  1918,  in  the  establishment,  under  the  Director  of  Pur- 
chase and  Storage,  of  a  central  procuring  and  storing  bureau,  to 
perform  practically  all  functions  of  storage  and  issue  for  the  Army, 
as  well  as  by  far  the  larger  part  of  all  Army  procurement.  The 
Chief  of  Engineers  consistently  opposed  the  formation  of  this  con- 
solidated agency,  but  without  success. 

In  general  terms,  the  immediate  effect  upon  the  operations  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  establishment  of  the  consolidated  procur- 
ing and  storing  bureau  is  as  follows :  Prior  to  consolidation  the  chain 
of  responsibility  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  piece  of  engineering 
work  for  the  Army  was  continuous  throughout.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers made  the  designs  for  the  work,  prepared  the  estimates  for  its 
accomplishment,  explained  the  estimates  to  Congress,  procured  ma- 
terial and  personnel  for  the  work  in  case  its  performance  was  ap- 
proved by  that  body,  accomplished  the  work,  and,  if  necessary, 
operated  it  subsequent  to  its  completion.  At  no  time  was  any  other 
agency  involved.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  could  be  held  responsible 
by  Congress  for  the  correctness  of  his  estimates,  for  the  cost  of  the 
work,  and  for  its  completion  at  the  proper  time.  In  case  any  failures 
developed,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  was  the  person  to  be  held  respon- 
sible, and  there  was  no  possibility  of  such  responsibility  being  shifted 
from  him.  Under  the  system  of  consolidated  procurement  and 
storage  a  very  different  situation  obtains.  The  Chief  of  Engineers 
still  designs  work  and  prepares  estimates  therefor.  These  estimates 
he  submits  to  Congress  through  the  Director  of  Finance,  and  explains 
them  with  the  assistance  of  that  officer.  Should  the  execution  of  the 
work  be  approved  by  Congress,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  permitted 
to  procure  only  a  minor  portion  of  the  material  and  equipment  re- 
quired; the  major  portion  of  his  tools  and  his  material  he  must 
obtain  by  requisition  upon  another  procuring  agency,  over  whose 
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methods  and  costs  of  operation  he  has  no  control,  and  whose  over- 
head charges  do  not  appear  in  the  cost  of  the  work.  In  case  any 
material  or  equipment  nas  to  he  stored  prior  to  its  use  on  the  work, 
it  does  not  go  into  storage  under  the  control  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
but  into  that  under  the  control  of  the  consolidated  storing  agency 
(the  Director  of  Storage),  over  whose  actions  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
has  practically  no  authority  and  whose  operating  costs  do  not  appear 
in  Engineer  estimates  submitted  to  Congress.  He  has  no  assurance 
that  the  material  will  be  again  forthcoming  when  and  where  he 
wants  it,  and  has  merely  advisory  functions  in  connection  with  its 
care  while  in  storage.  Nevertheless,  he  must  proceed  with  the  work, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  lack  of  control  over  the  supply  of 
material  and  equipment  may  seriously  delay  or  actually  suspend 
operations,  with  resultant  increases  in  cost.  Under  such  conditions 
neither  Congress  nor  anyone  else  can  hold  him  responsible  for  results 
because  several  functions  vitally  affecting  his  operations  have  been 
withdrawn  from  his  control. 

Neither  consolidation  of  procurement  nor  consolidation  of  storage 
operated  for  a  sufficiently  great  length  of  time  under  war  conditions 
to  enable  the  worth  of  the  organization  under  such  circumstances  to 
be  accurately  appraised.  Since  the  armistice  there  have  been  com- 
paratively few  procurement  operations  by  the  consolidated  agency, 
but  in  transactions  in  which  the  interests  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
have  been  involved  the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory.  Consolida- 
tion of  storage,  however,  has  been  tested,  and  it  is  believed  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  that  the  basic  defects  of  such  a  method  of  han- 
dling Army  storage  have  been  thoroughly  established.  Under  this 
system  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has  no  exact  knowledge  of  what  is  in 
storage  nor  of  its  location.  The  items  are  stored  by  commodity, 
without  regard  to  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put — i.  e.,  all 
buckets  are  stored  together,  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  to  be 
used  by  Engineers,  Cavalry,  or  Infantry ;  all  rope  is  stored  together, 
etc-  A  few  of  the  examples  noted  in  a  recent  inspection  of  one  of  the 
depots  of  the  Southern  Department  are  indications  of  what  has  taken 
place  and  of  the  results  to  be  expected  in  future  operations : 

(a)  Dishes  for  mess  equipment  for  railway  gangs  were  stored  in 
one  place  with  all  other  dishes ;  the  remainder  of  the  mess  outfits  for 
those  gangs  were  stored  in  another  place. 

(b)  Batteries  for  trench  lights  were  stored  in  one  place,  and  the 
trench  lights  themselves,  without  batteries,  in  another  place. 

(o)  Harness  for  tool  and  ponton  wagons  was  stored  in  one  place; 
the  wagons  were  in  another  place. 

(d)  The  component  parts  of  a  coal-handling  bucket  were  stored  in 
a  number  of  widely  separated  localities — the  bucket  being  placed  in 
open  storage,  the  sheaves  being  stored  with  a  number  of  other 
sheaves,  while  the  cable  had  been  placed  with  a  miscellaneous  lot  of 
cable,  and,  when  finally  located,  was  found  to  have  been  issued  to 
a  Cavalry  unit  for  use  as  a  picket  line.  Other  examples  of  the 
defective  working  of  the  system  can  be  given.  The  department. 
engineer  reported  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  require  not  less  than 
two  weeks  to  issue  the  Engineer  equipment  for  an  Infantry  division, 
while,  with  proper  storage,  it  should  be  possible  to  make  such  issues 
within  less  than  one  day.    Under  such  circumstances,  the  futility  of 
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attempts  to  prepare  in  an  adequate  way  for  possible  military  opera- 
tions is  obvious.  These  circumstances  are  not  set  forth  as  criticisms 
of  a  particular  depot  or  department;  they  are  instanced  as  showing 
what  may  be  expected  when  an  agent  charged  with  the  production  of 
a  given  result  is  forced  to  depend  for  essential  steps  in  his  work  upon 
agencies  not  immediately  and  vitally  interested  in  the  production  of 
those  results.  Present  conditions  are  such  that,  in  cases  in  which  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  must  make  certain  of  his  ground,  it  is  necessary 
for  him  closely  to  follow  up  a  great  deal  of  the  work  properly  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  duties  of  tne  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage,  with 
larere  resultant  increase  in  personnel  and  in  cost  of  operation. 

In  short,  it  is  believed  that  the  evils  which  led  to  the  agitation  in 
April,  1918,  concerning  the  advisability  of  the  consolidation  of  pro- 
curement and  storage  and  to  the  eventual  establishment  in  November, 
1918,  of  a  consolidated  procuring  and  storing  agency,  did  exist  and 
should  be  eliminated  in  any  reorganization  of  the  War  Department. 
It  is  the  experience  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  that  consolidated 
purchase  and  storage,  adopted  to  cure  these  evils,  brings  with  it  new 
difficulties  more  serious  by  far  than  those  which  it  was  intended  to 
remedy.  Since  April,  1918,  when  the  advisability  of  consolidation 
was  first  discussed,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has  consistently  taken 
the  position  that  what  is  required  by  the  War  Department  is  not 
consolidation  of  procurement  and  storage,  but  coordination  thereof 
under  proper  General  Staff  control.  He  believes  that  events  have 
thoroughly  justified  the  opinions  he  has  expressed  as  to  the  defects 
of  consolidation.  He  further  believes  that  proper  coordination  of 
procurement  and  storage  while  reserving  to  the  various  operating 
agencies  of  the  department  full  control  of  their  activities,  will  re- 
move all  the  evils  which  have  led  the  advocates  of  consolidation  to 
urge  that  measure.  He  is  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  excellent 
results  in  matters  of  both  procurement  and  storage  which  were 
achieved  by  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  who  successfully 
solved  the  very  exacting  problems  facing  the  officers  responsible  for 
the  supply  of  our  forces  in  France  by  the  use  of  a  system  of  coordi- 
nated storage  identical  with  that  advocated  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, and  of  a  system  of  coordinated  procurement  the  principles  of 
which  are  those  which  he  has  consistently  urged.  To  put  into  effect 
a  similar  system  to  handle  Army  procurement,  storage,  and  issue, 
requires  only  the  repeal  of  the  Overman  Act  and  the  establishment 
of  a  General  Staff  adequate  to  coordinate  and  supervise  the  activi- 
ties of  the  various  supply  bureaus. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  to  present  for  consideration  only  the  fun- 
damental effect  of  consolidated  procurement,  storage,  and  issue  upon 
an  operating  bureau  of  the  department,  and  to  suggest  a  remedy  for 
the  conditions  now  existing.  It  would  be  possible  to  elaborate  almost 
indefinitely  upon  the  secondary  aspects  of  this  very  large  question 
and  to  multiply  instances  exhibiting  the  defects  of  consolidation. 
All  of  these  considerations  reduce  themselves,  however,  to  the  pri- 
mary thought  that  consolidation  prevents  an  operating  bureau  from  4 
effectively  discharging  the  functions  for  which  it  is  ostensibly  re- 
sponsible, by  removing  from  it  the  control  of  steps  essential  to  the 
discharge  of  those  functions. 
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Section  12,  page  13,  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec  12.  Ordnance  Department. — The  Ordnance  Department  shall  consist  of 
one  Chief  of  Ordnance,  with  the  rank  of  major  general ;    *     *    * 

Then  following  text  as  printed. 

Section  13,  page  13,  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  13.  Signal  Corps. — The  Signal  Corps  shall  consist  of  one  Chief  Signal 
officer,  with  the  rank  of  major  general ;    *    *    * 

Then  following  text  as  printed. 

Section  13,  page  14,  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  14.  Air  Service. — The  Air  Service  shall  consist  of  one  Chief  of  Air  Serv- 
ice, with  the  rank  of  major  general;  one  assistant  chief,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general ;     *     *     * 

Then  following  text  as  printed. 

Section  15,  page  14,  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  15.  Tank  Corps. — The  Tank  Corps  shall  consist  of  one  Chief  of  Tank 
Corps,  with  the  rank  of  hrigadier  general ;     *     *     * 

Then  following  text  as  printed. 

Section  18,  page  15,  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  18.  Bureau  of  Insular  Affair*. — The  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  sha'l 
consist  of  one  Chief  of  Insular  Affairs,  with  the  rank  of  major  general ;    *    *    * 

Then  following  text  as  printed. 

Section  19.  page  15,  should  be  amended  to  read  iis  follows: 

Sec.  19.  Militia  Bureau. — The.  Militia  Bureau  (including  instructors  of 
militia)  shall  consist  of  one  Chief  of  Militia,  with  the  rank  of  major  gen- 
eral ;     *     *     * 

Then  following  text  as  printed. 

Section  23,  page  17,  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  23.  Infantry. — The  Infantry  shall  consist  of  one  Chief  of  Infantry,  with 
the  rank  of  major  general,  who  shall  act  as  the  adviser  of  the  Chief  of  Staff 
on  all  questions  relating  to  the  organization,  equipment,  and  training  of  the 
Infantry;     *     *     * 

Then  following  text  as  printed. 

Section  24,  page  18,  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  24.  Cavalry. — The  Cavalry  shall  consist  of  one  Chief  of  Cavalry,  with 
the  rank  of  major  general,  who  shall  act  as  the  adviser  of  the  Chief  of  Staff 
on  all  questions  relating  to  the  organization,  equipment,  and  training  of  the 
Cavalry;     •     •     * 

Then  following  text  as  printed. 

Section  25,  page  19,  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  25.  Field  Artillery.— The  Field  Artillery  shall  consist  of  one  Chief  of 
Field  Artillery,  with  the  rank  of  major  general,  who  shall  act  as  the  adviser 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  organization,  equipment, 
and  training  of  the  Field  Artillery ;     *     *     * 

Then  following  text  as  printed. 

Section  26,  page  21,  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  26.  Coast  Artillery. — The  Coast  Artillery  shall  consist  of  one  Chief  of 
Coast  Artillery,  with  the  rank  of  major  general,  who  shall  act  as  the  adviser 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  organization,  equipment, 
and  training  of  the  Coast  Artillery ;     *     *     * 

Then  following  text  as  printed. 
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Section  27,  page  24,  lines  19,  20,  21,  and  22  apparently  gives  the 
Secretary  of  War  power  to  use  civilian  engineers  who  are  reserve 
officers  for  an  indefinite  period  as  instructors  at  schools  or  camps. 
It  is  not  believed  that  this  legislation  can  be  made  effective  in  prac- 
tice. Army  pav  is  markedly  less  than  civil  pay  for  positions  in- 
volving equal  ability  and  responsibility.  Few  of  the  desirable  class 
of  the  younger  men  of  the  engineering  profession  are  so  independent 
financially  as  to  be  able  to  afford  to  serve  in  the  Armv  for  any  pro- 
longed period.  Nor  can  they  afford  to  jeopardize  their  continued 
employment  or  prospects  of  advance  by  separating  themselves  from 

the 


,«i 


their  position.     It  was  done  during  the  war  as  an  impeivliw.  ;. 
triotic  duty.    This  inducement  would  not  exist  in  time  of  peace. 

Even  Gen.  Dawes  said  he  could  not  accept  a  reserve  commission  if 
that  meant  that  he  had  to  go  out  when  he  was  ordered  out,  and  he  is 
a  man  of  independent  means.  The  younger  men  in  the  profession 
will  not  be  able  to  go  to  camps  in  the  summer  time  because  that  is 
the  time  of  the  year  when  they  must  earn  a  year's  living.  I  believe 
that  it  will  be  wholly  inoperative  and  you  will  not  get  the  class  of 
men  that  you  want  for  these  reserve  officers  from  professional  men. 

Section  30,  page  26.  The  United  States  needs  the  services  of  cer- 
tain officers  who  have  held  emergency  commissions  during  the  war 
and  whose  special  experience  and  past  service  with  the  Government 
make  them  particularly  valuable,  but'  whose  age  under  this  section 
as  worded  in  the  bill  would  prevent  their  being  commissioned  in  the 
Permanent  Establishment.  To  cover  them,  it  is  recommended  that 
there  be  inserted  in  the  first  line  of  page  27,  after  the  words  "April 
6,  1917,"  the  following: 

Provided,  That  for  commission  in  a  staff  corps  or  department  in  computing 
said  age  of  persons  who,  before  reaching  the  ape  of  fifty  years  were  commis- 
sioned in  said  temporary  forces  from  the  classified  civil  service,  there  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  actual  age  of  the  person  the  number  of  years  he  has  served 
honorably  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  said  temporary  forces  and  as  an  en- 
listed man  of  the  Regular  Army  and  one-half  of  the  number  of  years  he  has 
served  as  an  employee  in  the  classified  civil  service  immediately  prior  to  April 
6,  1917:  Prmided  further,  That  such  person  be  specially  qualified  and  experi- 
enced in  duties  pertaining  to  the  staff  corps  or  department  in  which  he  is  to  be 
commissioned. 

In  other  words,  we  have  some  temporary  officers  who  were  old 
engineer  employees  and  who  became  particularly  fitted  for  service, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  a  few  of  these  men,  who  are  really  fitted  for 
it,  get  the  permanent  commissions. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  over  40,  are  they? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes;  they  are  over  40.  But  the  point  of  it  is  their 
usefulness.  I  can  show  you  Col.  Jansen,  who  is  sitting  behind  you. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  emergency  officer  who  has  done  better 
service  than  has  Col.  Jansen  during  this  war,  nor  is  there  a  perma- 
nent officer  in  the  corps  who  would  fill  his  position  better.  He  got 
that  from  the  fact  that  he  entered  the  civil  service  way  back  in  1893, 
and  prior  to  that  served  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the  Engineers.  All 
of  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  public  service  and  he  prepared  him- 
self for  exactly  this  position.  There  are  men  of  the  same  kind  in 
other  branches,  and  I  would  like  to  see  them  get  permanent  com- 
missions, and  I  know  Gen.  Lord  is  very  anxious  for  the  same  thing; 
and  doubtless  there  are  others. 
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In  section  31,  page  27.  provision  should  be  made  that  officers  of 
all  grades  in  the  corps  or  Engineers  should  be  permanently  commis- 
sioned in  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  As  now  worded  there  is  doubt  as 
to  the  permanency  of  the  engineer  commission  of  major  general  and 
brigadier  general  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Section  33 : 1  am  opposed  to  promotion  by  selection  only  because  it 
can  not  be  made  to  operate  with  such  a  degree  of  justice  *as  to  pro- 
duce the  general  feeling  of  content  necessary  for  efficiency.  Refer- 
ence has  been  made  in  previous  hearings  before  this  committee  to  its 
absolute  and  unquestioned  success  in  France,  but  I  am  led  to  doubt 
thi<;  success  by  the  chorus  of  dissatisfied  men  returning  from  the 
front.  Allegations  have  been  made  in  the  public  press  and  elsewhere 
that  the  Regulars  did  not  promote  National  Guard  officers,  but 
favored  the  Regulars.  Some  Regulars  allege  that  there  was  a  Leaven- 
worth clique  that  overrode  and  ignored  all  outside  Regulars,  etc. 
Such  feelings  and  discussions  must  accompany  any  system  of  "  selec- 
tion by  merit,  "  and  to  that  extent  the  success  in  France  has  not  been 
complete. 

For  time  of  peace  I  am  convinced  that  promotion  by  selection 
below  the  grade  of  general  officer  is  unwise.  Regular  and  efficient 
performance  of  the  routine  duties  of  the  Army  are  in  peace  time  more 
certainly  secured  by  having  some  of  the  senior  officers  men  of  only 
moderate  attainments,  who  are  served  by  contented  and  loyal  sub- 
ordinates among  whom  are  men  of  genius,  than  by  having  only 
men  of  genius  at  the  top  with  a  thoroughly  dissatisfied  and  per- 
sonally disloyal  following  of  mediocre  or  incompetent  men.  In  time 
of  war  the  conditions  are  changed.  Temporary  advances  in  grade 
can  be  made  and  fitness  for  increased  rank  can  be  proved  before  a 
permanent  advance  in  grade  is  given.  Opportunity  is  so  necessary 
to  prove  fitness  that  even  in  war  selection  does  not  always  go  hand 
in  hand  with  justice,  as  examples  in  the  late  war  will  show. 

A  long  series  of  years  of  duty  on  examination  boards  has  demon- 
strated to  my  mind  that  after  a  few  years'  service  every  officer 
acquires  a  "  general  reputation,"  and  that  while  this  is  usually  a  rea- 
sonably correct  indication  of  an  officer's  real  value  it  does  fail  in 
specific  cases.  Where  a  man  is  personally  known  to  one  or  more 
members  of  a  board  he  has  either  an  advantage  or  a  prejudice  to 
meet  in  spite  of  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  board 
to  determine  the  case  on  the  direct  evidence  before  it.  Where  the 
question  is  only,  "  Is  the  man  proficient  or  deficient  ?  "  it  is  possible 
to  act  fairly,  but  when  men  not  widely  differing  in  value  must  be 
arranged  "  in  order  of  merit "  and  promotion  must  be  regulated  by 
such  a  list  of  names  arranged  "  in  order  of  promotion  "  injustice  and 
the  corresponding  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  service  are  un- 
avoidable. Marked  inefficiency,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  so 
apparent  and  so  easily  proved  that  I  feel  keenly,  and  have  for  years, 
that  there  should  be  p  way  by  which  incompetents  should  be  elimi- 
nated as  incompetency  develops  without  having  to  wait  till  the  man 
t  omes  before  a  promotion  examining  board  by  the  slow  process  of 
i  priority. 

In  the  past  the  result  of  an  adverse  finding  of  an  examining  board 
(  n  an  officer  coming  up  for  promotion  has  been  so  severe  that  such 
1  oards  have  signally  failed  to  eliminate  the  unfit,  especially  in  cases 
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where  the  officer's  general  character  as  a  man  was  beyond  reproach 
and  his  failure  was  due  to  his  unsuitability  for  the  peculiar  surround- 
ings and  duties  of  an  Army  officer.  To  avoid  this  inefficiency  of 
elimination  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  commissioned  force  up  to  a  nigh 
standard  compulsory  retirement  whenever  incompetency  develops  is 
recommended  in  the  following  draft  of  proposed  legislation. 

If  a  Chief  of  Ordnance  or  Chief  of  Engineers  is  appointed  and  he 
proves  to  be  incompetent,  if  he  is  put  back  or  is  detailed  and  goes 
back,  he  won't  be  worth  anything  in  a  lower  grade,  and  you  liad 
better  get  rid  of  him  entirely  from  the  Army.  But,  in  justice,  since 
he  has  served  a  good  many  years  before  that,  and  probably  has  done 
good  service  or  he  would  not  have  been  up  there,  you  should  not 
put  him  out  without  any  pay.    Here  is  a  general  clause  which  will 

hermit  a  man  to  be  eliminated  at  any  time  with  some  degree  of 
;  ustice  and  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  emolument  that  the  elimina- 

ion  would  be  made. 

I  suggest  that  all  of  section  33  be  omitted,  and  that  the  following 
words  be  substituted : 

Promotions. — Hereafter  promotions  below  the  grade  of  general  officer  in 
each  branch  of  the  service,  subject  to  the  examination  required  by  existing 
law,  shall  be  made  according  to  seniority,  but  upon  the  recommendation  of  his 
immediate  commanding  officer,  approved  by  his  superiors  in  regular  military 
channels,  any  officer  may  be  called  before  a  regularly  appointed  examining 
board  at  any  time  when  his  performance  of  duty  is  unsatisfactory.  In  such 
case  the  examining  board  shall  consider  the  officer's  record,  and  shall  give  him 
such  mental  and  practical  tests  as  shall  be  prescribed  in  orders  of  the  War 
Department  and  shall  report  whether  he  is  fitted  for  further  retention  in  the 
active  service  or  not.  An  unfavorable  report  of  such  a  board  shall,  after 
approval  by  the  proper  superior  authorities,  result  in  the  officer  being  retiree! 
with  pay  on  the  retired  list  equivalent  to  2*  per  cent  of  the  pay  he  was  receiv- 
ing when  retired  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  he  had  served  in  the  Army, 
provided  no  one  thus  retired  shall  receive  in  excess  of  75  per  cent  of  the  pay 
he  was  receiving  on  the  active  list. 

That  would  make  a  graduated  proposition  and  would  provide 
properly  for  men  to  go  up.  Frequently  men  who  have  become  in- 
competent after  10  years'  service  go  out  in  one  way  or  another;  they 
may  be  retired  under  the  30-year  law,  etc.,  and  they  get  exactly 
the  same  proportion  of  pay  as  the  men  who  have  to  go  out  through 
causes  over  which  they  have  no  control,  sickness  or  inability  to  go 
on  with  their  work.  There  are  cases  of  unsatisfactory  men  for  whom 
vou  make  the  Army  uncomfortable  and  induce  to  retire  if  you  can. 
It  is  not  fair;  it  is  not  right.  A  great  many  men  are  kept  in  the 
service  who  are  simply  carried  along  and  who  are  no  good,  and  you 
want  to  get  them  out.  That  is  the  case  all  through  the  service.  Now, 
if  you  eliminate  that  class  of  men  from  the  service,  you  can.  in 
time,  promote  by  seniority  with  perfect  safety. 

Section  35.  Universal  training  will  go  far  toward  bettering  our 
man  power  along  many  lines,  including  some  not  strictly  military. 
Eeports  indicate  that  many  new  enlistments  result  from  a  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  the  educational  facilities  promised  in  the  Army. 
Vocational  training  so  secured  fits  men  to  fill  positions  in  civil  life 
that  they  could  not  hope  to  secure  without  such  training,  but  the 
bill  must  make  provision  for  officers  and  men  to  form  training 
cadres.  Theoretical  training  can  be  given  to  officers  with  the  aid 
of  but  few  troops.  Enlisted  men  can  not  be  trained  without  an  ample 
supply  of  officers,  and  the  latter  receive,  in  training  the  men,  an  es- 
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sential  part  of  their  own  training.  If  the  school  system  of  the  Army 
is  to  be  maintained  and  this  I  believe  necessary,  officers  must  be 
supplied  for  instructors  as  well  as  for  students  without  depleting 
the  complement  of  officers  necessary  for  the  efficient  training  of  the 
troops  themselves. 

Ii,  as  I  believe,  it  will  be  found  impracticable  to  obtain  for  the 
intensive  training  of  a  short  time  army  of  citizen  soldiers  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  capable  officers  from  the  Reserve  Officers'  Corp::, 
provision  must  be  made  for  obtaining  training  officers  for  the  perma- 
nent establishment.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  enlisted  strength  of 
the  permanent  establishment  should  be  reduced  by  skeletonizing  cer- 
tain of  the  authorized  organizations  to  the  cadre  of  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  necessary  for  their  full  strength,  and  thus  pro- 
vide an  overhead  of  instructors  for  training  purposes.  My  own  ex- 
perience has  shown  the  great  inadvisability  of  reducing  the  strength 
of  the  units  themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  train  properly  a  skele- 
tonized company. 

The  efficient  training  of  officers  and  soldiers  for  duty  in  the  military 
engineer  service  can  be  secured  only  by  practice  of  engineering  in  time 
of  peace.  Such  practice  involves  actual  construction  and  necessitates 
employment  of  labor,  and  expenditure  of  timber,  steel,  stone,  cement, 
and  other  materials.  All  of  this  is  expensive.  Normally  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  provide  enough  of  such  work  to  furnish  training 
for  as  many  Engineer  officers  and  soldiers  as  are  required  in  war, 
and  it  must  then  depend  on  engineers  normally  engaged  in  civil 
pursuits  to  furnish  most  of  such  skilled  assistants  required.  How- 
ever excellent  as  an  engineer  may  be  in  civil  life,  he  can  not  be 
fitted  into  the  military  machine  by  the  mere  donning  of  uniform  or 
accepting  a  commission.  As  a  military  business  man  he  must  have 
a  working  knowledge  of  Army  procedure,  the  laws  and  regulations 
relative  to  the  expenditure  of  Government  funds,  and  other  admin- 
istrative details.  As  a  technician  he  should  have  considerable 
knowledge  of  military  history,  an  appreciation  of  military  strategy 
and  tactics,  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  relation  of  engi- 
neering to  the  art  of  war. 

To  insure  the  availability  and  suitability  of  such  officer  and 
N.  C.  O.  material,  provision  must  be  made  for  its  listing,  classify- 
ing, tentative  assignment,  and  training.  Machinery  in  the  form  of 
proper  personnel  should  be  provided  in  the  bill,  and  is  covered  in 
the  organization  proposed  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  ap- 
pended tables.  IJeing  closest  in  touch  with  the  situation,  officers 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Regular  Establishment  are  best 
fitted  to  carry  out  the  above  operations,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
Engineer  Service,  in  conformity  with  general  instructions  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  same  engineer  machinery  can 
cover  similar  operations  pertainingto  the  militia  or  National  Guard, 
For  this  the  appended  tables  of  Engineer  personnel  provide  suit- 
able inspector-instructors. 

If  universal  military  training  is  to  be  embodied  in  our  military 
urogram,  the  Engineer  personnel  required  to  provide  training  cadres 
for  a  three  months'  training  period  would  be  approximately  240 
officers  and  1,800  enlisted  men,  in  addition  to  that  shown  in  ap- 
pended tables. 
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The  withdrawal  or  temporary  detachment  of  men  from  organi- 
zations to  curry  on  duties  not  pertinent  to  their  training  has  always 
been  a  heavy  handicap  on  the  Army.  These  nonmiljtary  duties, 
such  as  grass  cutting,  handling  ashes,  and  garbage  on  military  reser- 
vations, weighing  and  delivering  coal  and  other  supplies,  cleaning 
windows,  painting,  etc.,  must  be  performed.  Means  for  doing  such 
work  without  calling  for  labor  of  combatant  troops  is  the  only  prac- 
tical method  to  follow.  Employing  civilians  for  the  work  is  not 
desirable,  for  it  hurts  discipline  and  morale. 

The  provision  of  regular-service  companies  is  therefore  necessary 
if  the  combatant  troops  are  to  be  trained  to  their  highest  possible 
efficiency.  Old  regulations  provided  that  working  parties  should  be 
furnished  the  Engineers  by  details  from  the  Infantry,  but  in  modern 
war  the  latter  is  so  badly  needed  for  purely  combat  activities  that 
proper  provision  can  not  be  made  therefrom  for  working  parties. 
The  use  of  combat  troops  as  laborers  engenders  low  morale  and 
poor  work  on  the  part  of  the  troops  so  detailed.  In  peace  better 
training  can  be  given  if  service  companies  are  provided.  As  much 
of  the  work  done  by  service  companies  is  akin  to  engineering  activi- 
ties, the  officers  in  charge  of  the  service  companies  should  be  of  the 
type  usually  engaged  on  contractor's  jobs  in  civil  life.  The  service 
company  officer  and  his  men  are  then  able  to  understand  the  same 
technical  language,  and  native  labor  con  be  promptly  collected  and 
organized.  Such  officers  should  be  commissioned  in  the  Engineer 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  and  the  units  themselves  can  be  raised  and 
known  as  Engineer  service  companies.  Better  coordination  of  effort 
along  construction  lines  will  surely  result  from  such  a  system  than 
from  one  in  which  such  service  troops  are  designated  pioneer  In- 
fantry or  something  similar.  While  desirable,  no  provision  for  serv- 
ice companies  has  been  made  in  the  appended  tables  of  Engineer 
personnel,  because  exact  figures  are  impossible  until  the  final  deter- 
mination of  the  functions  of  the  Engineers. 

Section  38.  If  my  views  as  expressed  in  the  discussion  of  section 
7  are  adopted  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  complete  recasting  of  section  38 
of  the  bill  is  necessary.  Under  any  circumstances,  I  am  not  in  accord 
with  the  idea  that  the  appropriation  for  the  whole  Army  should  be 
contained  in  one  item,  or  that  apportionment  of  such  a  lump  sum 
should  be  left  to  the  War  Department.  Congress  is  in  direct  touch 
with  the  people  who  provide  the  funds,  and  the  War  Department  is 
not.  It  is  my  view  that  Congress  should  retain  a  very  definite  and 
direct  touch  with  the  distribution  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  support  of  the  Army,  which  it  can  do  only  by  careful  study  of 
the  various  items  of  expense,  and  by  providing  funds  to  meet  such 
expenses  in  sufficient  detail  to  insure  that  the  military  problem  is 
worked  out  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the  votes  of  the  people  at 
large. 

Section  40,  page  33,  might  well  have  inserted  therein,  after  the 
words  "United  States"  in  line  18,  "after  serving  therein  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  three  months."  This  would  prevent  exemption  from 
future  service  of  men  who  were  inducted  into  the  Army  shortly 
before  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  November  11,  1918,  and  dis- 
charged soon  after  that  date  before  serving  at  least  three  months. 

Section  51.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  second  paragraph 
of  section  51,  on  pages  40  and  41  of  the  bill  be  omitted  in  its  en- 
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tirety.  As  Congress  would  have  to  assemble  to  declare  war,  it  could 
then  enact  such  legislation  as  might  then  be  necessary  to  effect  the 
results  covered  by  the  second  paragraph  of  section  51.  At  that 
time,  also,  it  might  be  that  legislation  in  an  altogether  different  form 
would  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

Section  53.  Lines  17  and  18  of  section  53  on  page  42  of  the  bill 
refer  to  matter  which  has  since  been  enacted  into  law,  so  the  inclusion 
of  that  matter  in  the  bill  is  not  necessary. 

Then  I  have  a  table  here  showing  what  I  think  should  be  the 
Engineer  organization  in  an  Army  of  the  size  covered  by  the  bill. 

Col.  Abbot.  These  tables  are  based  on  a  report  of  that  board  in 
France.  In  accordance  with  existing  law,  two  mounted  battalions 
are  among  the  units  authorized  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  A 
number  of  complaints  have  been  received  that  one  mounted  bat- 
talion does  not  provide  sufficient  Engineer  personnel  for  a  Cavalry 
division.  As  studies  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  contemplate 
the  inclusion  therein  of  one  Cavalry  division,  it  is  thought  proper 
that,  in  lieu  of  the  two  mounted  battalions,  one  mounted  Engineer 
regiment  and  its  train  should  be  authorized  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Table  A  below  includes  such  a  mounted  regiment  in  the  item 
'"21,  sapper  regiments." 
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Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  care  to  add  anything  to  section  11  by- 
way of  extending  or  enlarging  the  functions  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers ? 

Gen.  Black.  The  only  thing  I  have  to  say  is  I  think  we  should 
have  all  construction  work  of  the  Army,  and  I  have  also  brought  - 
out.  Senator,  before  you  came  in,  the  absolute  necessity  of  there  being  ^ 
a  Chief  of  Engineers  who  is  appointed  Chief  of  Engineers  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  and  I  understand  that  - 
the  section  applying  to  the  Medical  Corps,  with  reference  to  the 
Surgeon  General,  was  an  oversight;  that  they  intended  to  put  that  in. 
The  Secretary  of  War  did  not  seem  to  think  that  that  was  purposely 
omitted,  and  I  think  the  same  thing  oaght  to  go  clear  through  the 
bill. 

Gen.  Black.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  the  proposition  to 
turn  over  to  the  Engineers  the  Gas  Service  and  that  sort  of  thing — 
that  needs  to  be  specified  in  some  legislation  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Senator,  if  they  will  give  the  Engineer  Corps  the 
engineer  work  that  it  had  heretofore,  it  will  have  a  function  that 
strictly  belongs  to  it,  which  it  is  prepared  to  perform  and  perform 
well.  Personally,  while  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  over  the  Gas 
Service,  if  they  want  me  to  do  it,  I  think  it  is  not  strictly  an  engi- 
neering function.  I  do  think  it  could  be  done  better  by  a  separate 
service. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  a  service  en- 
tirely separate  for  that  purpose  ? 

Gen.  Black.  It  is  a  distinct  form  of  warfare,  Senator,  separate 
from  anything  else. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  very  effective. 

Gen.  Black.  Very  effective  indeed ;  yes. 

Senator  New.  Is  not  that  equally  true,  General,  of  the  Air  Service? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes ;  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  New.  The  same  argument  would  hold  good  as  to  that? 

Gen.  Black.  They  are  distinct  methods  of  warfare  and  should  be 
carried  on  by  people  who  are  trained  distinctly  for  them  and  must 
be  expert  in  their  line.  I  can  not  see  how  they  can  be  properly  con- 
solidated with  something  else.  You  do  not  mean  the  separation  of 
the  Air  Service  from  the  Army  entirely,  do  you? 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Gen.  Black.  I  would  go  just  the  other  way,  sir.  If  I  were  going 
to  consult  the  true  interests  of  the  Government  I  would  consolidate 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  that  would  be  a  separate  organiza- 
tion. 

Senator  New.  A  separate  organization  just  the  same. 

Gen.  Black.  I  do  not  think  you  should  make  an  Air  Service  en- 
tirely apart  from  the  War  Department.     I  think  the  Air  Service  4 
should  be  an  arm  of  the  service  under  the  War  Department.  ^ 

Senator  New.  A  separate  and  distinct  arm  of  the  service? 

Gen.  Black.  I  see  no  reason  on  earth  why  it  would  not  be  a 
most  excellent  policy  for  the  United  States  to  provide  an  Air 
Service  for  the  Army,  under  the  Army,  and  to  provide   for  its 
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use  in  peace  times  in  the  Post  Office  Department,  for  doing  its  work, 
or  whatever  courier  work  of  that  kind  is  required,  so  that  it  will  be 
kept  functioning  all  the  time  and  useful  all  the  time.  That  would 
enable  us  to  have  a  trained  staff  of  men,  but  I  do  not  think  it  ought 
to  be  outside  of  the  Army. 

While  this  is  not  exactly  a  part  of  this  discussion,  I  want  to  in- 
vite attention  to  the  present  inadequacy  of  the  pay  of  officers.  It  is 
impossible  for  officers  below  the  grade  of  major  to  make  decent  pro- 
vision for  themselves  and  their  families  to-day  in  Washington.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  increase  of  the  pay  of  almost  all  other 
classes  of  Government  employees.  Nothing  has  been  done  for  the 
commissioned  grades  of  the  Army.  A  comparison  of  the  Army  pay 
tables  with  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  civil  pursuits  for  all  classes 
of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  as  well  as  for  professional  work,  will 
abow  the  glaring  injustice  of  present  Army  rates.  It  is  imprac- 
ticable to  hold  officers  in  the  service  unless  a  change  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  General. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  F.  G.  BIFFIN. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Diffin,  will  you  please  give  your  name  and 
address  and  your  present  occupation  to  the  reporter? 

Mr.  Diffin.  F.  D.  Diffin,  president  of  the  United  Aircraft  Engi- 
neering Corporation,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Diffin,  I  wanted  to  hear  from  you  particularly 
with  reference  to  Senate  bill  2693  on  the  matter  of  the  institution 
<rf  a  separate  department  of  aeronautics,  in  order  that  we  might 
obtain  your  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  it  and  the  correctness 
of  that  plan  as  a  governmental  policy,  t  will  ask  you  to  state  your 
opinion  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Diffin.  As  a  general  proposition,  in  my  judgment,  there  is 
do  question  of  the  advisability  now  of  such  a  department  as  this 
bill  calls  for.  There  are  many  reasons  in  my  judgment  why  such 
a  thing  is  advisable,  particularly  at  this  time,  and  this  is  the  very 
opportunity  to  put  it  into  effect.  I  have  read  very  carefully  all  the 
testimony  before  this  committee  relative  to  this  bill  and  \  great 
many  of  the  men  who  have  testified  have  had  a  misconception  of 
what  I  would  say  the  bulk  of  the  world  considers  as  the  function 
of  aeronautics.  They  treat  it  entirely  from  the  military  standpoint, 
as  to  how  these  various  offices  are  functioning  one  with  another. 

Senator  New.  From  a  military  and  naval  standpoint? 

Mr.  Diffin.  I  am  classifying  them  together,  as  the  military  and 
naval  standpoint. 

Now,  the  recent  appropriation  asked  for,  with  an  army  of  some 
500,000  men,  22,000  or  23,000  for  the  Air  Service,  showing  that  the 
Air  Service  was  figured  as  5  per  cent  of  the  whole.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  figures  would  show  up  in  our  war  in  Europe,  but  I  dare 
say  that  at  the  close  of  hostilities  our  Air  Service  was  larger  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  whole  force  engaged.  Certainly  their  effectiveness 
was  greater  than  that  in  the  closing  days  of  the  war,  at  which  time 
our  allied  forces  had  secured  supremacy  of  the  war,  which  they  did 
not  hold  in  the  fore  part  of  the  war. 
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In  outlining  the  reason  why  it  is  fundamentally  right  to  start 
this  at  this  time,  but  few  people,  unless  they  are  intensively  en- 
gaged in  aeronautics,  and  by  that  I  mean  in  the  widest  scope  of 
it,  so  that  they  know  what  is  going  on,  what  is  planned  for  the 
future,  definite  planning,  will  have  but  a  remote  idea  of  what 
functions  the  aeroplanes  would  play  in  what  a  great  many  people 
believe  will  be  a  very  near  war,  the  next  war,  which  may  happen  in 
5  or  10  years  from  now.  Personally,  I  think  that  the  biggest  fac- 
tors in  the  next  war  will  be  the  air  service  and  the  chemical  warfare 
end  of  it. 

Senator  New.  Let  me  ask  you  right  here  if  you  were  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  air  craft  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Ditfin.  Preceding  our  entry  into  the  war  I  was  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  aircraft  parts  entirely. 

Senator  New.  Did  you  perform  or  discharge  any  official  function 
for  the  Government  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Diffin.  About  the  time  of  our  entry  into  the  war  I  was  asked 
to  come  to  Washington  to  draft  the  initial  aircraft  specifications. 
At  that  time  we  had  no  formal  specifications  of  the  Government. 
I  convened  a  board  or  two,  and  we  hastily,  in  a  month  or  two,  drafted 
the  preliminary  spiecifications  upon  which  all  of  our  subsequent 
specifications  were  based.  Those  were  largely  based  on  the  best 
foreign  practice  and  the  best  domestic  practice  that  we  had  at 
the  time.  Later  on  I  went  to  England  at  the  head  of  an  American 
mission  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  standardization  of 
materials  and  parts  in  the  production  of  aircraft  for  the  Allies. 

Senator  New.  That  is  what  I  particularly  want.  You  use  the 
word  "  standardization."  There  is  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  hear  that  word  used  as  to  just  what 
it  means.  I  know  of  Senators  who  have  a  misconception  of  it.  The 
Secretary  of  War,  in  his  testimony  here,  showed,  I  think,  that 
he  had  a  misconception  of  just  what  is  meant  by  the  employment  of 
that  term.  In  this  connection  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  the 
committee  just  what  standardization  means,  just  to  what  extent 
standardization  is  implied  and  what  it  has  reference  to. 

Mr.  Diffin.  What  is  meant  as  applied  to  aircraft  to-day  would 
be  the  standardization  of  materials  entirely  in  aircraft  construction; 
it  would  mean  materials  that  were,  under  research,  applicable  for 
certain  work  to  be  performed  in  the  manufacture  of  aircraft,  or  the 
component  parts  thereof,  which  had  been  designed  under  research, 
and  found  best  for  certain  functions  of  the  work;  that  the  screw 
threads  would  be  the  same  for  certain  important  parts— <the  inter- 
changeability  of  parts  of  aircraft  between  this  country  and  other 
countries. 

Senator  New.  What  is  the  object  of  that? 

Mr.  Diffin.  There  would  have  been  a  saving  of  presumably  a 
few  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Government  had  such  a 
standardization  been  in  vogue  in  aircraft  manufacture  preceding 
the  war.  There  were  English  parts,  French  parts,  Italian  parts,  and 
American  parts — I  have  no  conception  of  how  many  million  dollars 
worth  of  parts  or  million  tons  of  parts  that  were  not  interchange- 
able in  the  slightest  degree. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  you  bring  about  the  standardization 
which  you  attempted  to  accomplish  ? 
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Mr.  Diffin.  Not  completely,  no;  but  there  were  some  very  im- 
portant steps  made  in  that  direction. 

Senator  Chamberlin.  In  testifying  here  before,  I  thought  you 
said,  or  somebody  said,  that  there  were  about  65  different  kinds  of 
machines  on  the  British  front. 

Mr.  Diffin.  Yes,  they  had  been  there. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  they  gradually  reduced  that  number? 

Mr.  Diffin.  That  proportion  would  have  run,  I  imagine;  but  a 
relatively  few  types  of  machines  constituted  75  per  cent  of  the 
whole. 

Senator  New.  The  point  I  seek  to  bring  out  is  that  standardiza- 
tion does  not  mean  limiting  the  manufacture  of  aircraft  to  a  few 
types? 

Mr.  Diffin.  Not  at  all,  Senator. 

Senator  New.  Or  to  interfere  with  anybody's  initiative  or  with 
the  development  of  new  types  of  machines;  but  standardization 
means  standardization  of  laws,  conditions,  and  terms? 

Mr.  Diffin.  That  is  right. 

Senator  New.  Rather  than  of  machines,  and  the  standardization 
only  of  such  parts  as  are  necessarily  used  in  all  machines;  that  is  to 
say,  to  have  the  threads  cut  to  one  pattern,  so  that  a  man  who  flies 
from  the  United  States  and  lands  in  Toronto  may  get  there,  if  he 
has  need  for  replacement,  the  particular  bolt  that  he  needs  with 
the  threads  cut  as  they  were  cut  on  this  side.  That  is  what  I  par- 
ticularly mean,  Mr.  Diffin. 

Mr.  Diffin.  That  is  the  correct  meaning  of  standardization.  It 
would  go  into  much  greater  length  in  the  standardization  of  gas, 
oil,  and  other  fundamentals  that  enter  into  it.  It  has  nothing.to  do 
with  the  design  at  all. 

Senator  New.  But  it  refers  to  the  fundamentals  ? 

Mr.  Diffin.  Absolutely.  Secretary  Baker,  in  his  testimony,  seems 
to  infei*  that  the  word  standardization  means  we  think  to-day  we 
could  build  one  type  of  aircraft  and  go  through  with  it.  There  is 
no  such  conception  as  that  at  all. 

Senator  New.  On  the  very  contrary,  is  it  not  intended  to  en- 
courage the  invention  of  new  designs  and  new  types  of  machines? 

Mr.  Diffin.  That  is  what  we  would  like  to  see ;  yes.  Aircraft  in 
the  next  few  years  will  be  vastly  different. 

Senator  New. You  use  the  term  "we."  Whom  do  vou  mean  by 
"we"? 

Mr.  Diffin.  The  people  in  the  industry. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  is  your  connection  with  the  industry 
now? 

Mr.  Diffin.  1  am  president  of  a  corporation  that  is  manufacturing 
aircraft.  We  bought  a  great  many  machines  early  this  year  and  dis- 
posed of  all  of  them.  We  have  warehouses  at  three  places  in  the 
country.  We  have  rather  a  complete  engineering  department  in 
which  we  are  laying  out  landing  fields,  and  we  are  actually  getting 
the  work  under  way 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  corporation  is  that? 

Mr.  Ditfin.  The  United  Aircraft  Engineering  Corporation. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  manufacture  aircraft? 

Mr.  Diffin.  We  have  just  adopted  a  schedule  for  the  1920  produc- 
tion. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  Where  is  it  located, 

Mr.  Diffin.  The  factory  will  be  in  Chicago.  We  just  selected  a 
site  for  the  factory  yesterday. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Will  yon  build  all  kinds  of  machines,  or  will 
they  be  largely  for  commercial  use? 

Mr.  Diffin."  They  will  be  commercial  machines,  one  boat  and  one  ^j 
land  machine;  just  the  two  type,  in  one  factory,  small  machines 
strictly  for  commercial  purposes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  No  bombing  machines  or  machines  for  military 
use? 

Mr.  Diffin.  The  market  is  very  limited  for  those  machines  to-day, 
sir,  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  New.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact :  That  con- 
sidering the  number  of  fighting  planes,  so-called  fighting  planes,  that 
the  United  States  sent  to  the  &ont — but  that  is  a  misnomer,  because 
as  a  fact,  we  did  not  senchany  fighting  planes  to  the  front— but  the 
planes  that  we  would  have  had  for  real  service  at  the  front  cost  the 
United  States  Government  about  $700,000  apiece.    Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  Diffin.  Approximately,  yes. 

Senator  New.  TTiat  is  about  what  they  cost.  Now,  what  we  are  in- 
terested in  knowing,  and  what  1  think  the  public  is  interested  in 
knowing,  is  how  a  repetition  of  that  sort  of  thing  can  be  prevented  in 
case  of  another  emergency. 

Mr.  Diffin.  I  think  I  have  some  suggestions  along  that  line. 
Speaking  strictly  from  a  business  standpoint,  we  would  measure  the 
cost  of  making  a  loaf  of  bread  in  a  factory,  if  the  factory  only  turned 
out  one  loaf  of  bread,  by  the  cost  of  the  entire  f  actory  and  the  entire 
personnel. 

Senator  New.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Diffin.  That  would  be  the  measure  of  it,  if  that  was  as  far 
as  they  went,  making  one  loaf.  We  expended  in  this  country,  in 
round  numbers,  $700,000,000  on  the  aircraft  program.  That  program 
was  entered  into  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  building  planes  for  the 
western  front.  I  think  we  delivered  on  the  front  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand planes,  and  that  would  figure  about  your  figures,  $700,000 
for  a  plane. 

Senator  New.  I  am  not  taking  the  training  planes  into  account. 

Mr.  Diffin.  No;  but  that  was  the  ultimate  object;  to 

Senator  New.  We  are  speaking  of  the  ultimate  object — the  produc- 
tion of  service  planes,  fighting  planes  for  the  front. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  you  have  your  planes  at  the  front 
when  the  war  ended  ? 

Mr.  Diffin.  They  had  approximately  890  or  900  De  Havilands 

there. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  made  that  plane,  did  you? 

Mr.  Diffin.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  No;  there  were  not  that  many  actually  delivered, 
were  they?  - 

Mr.  Diffin.  I  think  there  was  approximately  that  many  there  at  f 

that  time. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Would  you  tell  us  the  life  of  a  plane?  I  un- 
derstand that  for  training  purposes  or  military  use  they  do  not  last 
very  long,  and  you  have  got  to  keep  supplying  new  ones. 
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Mr.  Diffin.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  but  I  will  try  to 
make  it  as  concise  as  possible.  We  figure  commercially,  although 
those  figures  are  theoretical,  because  we  have  no  experience  to  guide 
us — a  plane  depreciates  a  hundred  per  cent  in  2,000  hours  in  the  air. 
That  is  our  computation  now  with  respect  to  the  prospective  trans- 
portation lines  we  are  figuring  on  for  replacements. 

Senator  New.  That  is,  commercial  planes  and  not  military  planes  ? 

Mr.  Diffin.  That  does  not  refer  to  military  planes  at  all! 

Senator  Fletcher.  Does  that  include  the  engine,  too? 

Mr.  Diffin.  No;  it  does  not.  We  figure  the  engine  1,000  hours. 
Figuring  100  miles  an  hour,  you  would  have  100,000  miles.  Of 
course,  you  can  figure  it  in  a  great  many  ways.  That  would  in- 
volve a  100  per  cent  replacement.  From  the  military  viewpoint,  of 
course,  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  take  the  experience  at  the 
front,  where  the  destruction  ran  about  100  per  cent,  per  month,  in 
round  numbers.  That  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  manufacturing 
of  the  planes,  but  it  meant  the  planes  that  were  shot  down  and  de- 
stroyed. We  have  one  plane  that  we  use  to  fly  back  and  forth  from 
Toronto  to  New  York.  It  has  been  to  Montreal  and  to  Detroit,  and 
from  Toronto  to  Chicago.  That  plane  has  been  in  constant  service. 
It  is  used  as  a  bus  all  the  time.  We  have  three  of  those  planes  in 
that  kind  of  service.  As  soon  as  we  have  landing  fields  between  New 
York  and  Toronto  we  shall  use  a  plane  of  a  similar  type  for  general 
service  between  our  offices  in  New  York  and  Toronto  on  account  of 
the  time-saving  feature  of  it.  You  can  fly  it  in  five  hours.  You  can 
go  to  Toronto  in  the  morning  and  back  again  on  the  same  day.  On 
the  question  of  the  life  of  a  plane,  I  can  not  answer  that  except  as  I 
have  given  it  to  you. 

To  get  down  to  what  would  be  the  possible  conditions  under  this 
bill,  the  reason  for  its  adoption,  and  to  avoid  what  has  happened  in 
the  past  in  the  way  of  huge  aeronautic  cost,  conceding  that  our 
next  war  is  5  years  hence,  and  that  we  let  our  production  of  air- 
planes get  down  to,  or  stay  at  nothing,  because  it  is  nothing  to-day ; 
if  it  stays  there  it  would  only  be  a  relatively  short  time  before  we 
would  find  things  where  we  found  them  before  and  we  would  have 
to  duplicate  again  what  we  have  done  in  the  last  year  or  two.  I 
believe  if  a  policy  was  adopted  such  as  is  outlined  in  the  bill  in 
which  this  division  of  aeronautics  is  created,  the  objects  to  be  at- 
tained are  huge  enough  to  warrant  the  expenditure;  they  are  new 
enough  to  necessitate  the  best  brains  that  can  be  put  on  it — to  justify 
the  best  development  that  can  be  put  on  it,  and  the  making  of  it 
a  special  business  of  that  department — and  not  handling  it  along 
with  their  other  lines  of  business,  but  doing  that  special  work. 

I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  which  I  think  might  assist  in  the 
development,  and  that  is  that  we  adopt  a  policy  every  few  years  of 
offering  a  stipulated  amount  in  the  way  of  prizes;  say  for  each  year 
for  five  years  that  $500,000  a  year  be  offered — that  is  just  a  sugges- 
tion and  an  approximate  amount — for  five  types  of  planes  in  that 
year.  There  would  probably  be  5, 10, 15,  25,  or  80  contestants,  under 
stipulated  qualifications  that  the  department  would  outline.  The 
successful  winner  of  that  first  prize  would  get  $100,000  and  his 
design  of  plane  be  accepted  for  military  and  naval  usage  for  that 
year;  that  full  production  drawings  be  given  to  the  department  of 
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the  design  accepted;  that  the  department  make  complete  tools,  jiggs, 
and  dies  necessary  to  put  that  type  of  machine  into  production  and 
that  a  certain  number  of  machines  be  built  to  demonstrate  the  cor- 
rectness of  those  tools,  dies  and  jiggs,  and  production  drawings. 
In  that  way  you  would  have  each  year  a  basis  which  could  be  speedily  — 
enlarged  to  a  very  large  production.  4 

Senator  New.  I  think  that  is  a  very  valuable  suggestion,  but  I 
think  that  it  is  a  suggestion  that  ought  to  be  made  to  the  department 
after  it  is  created. 

Mr.  Diffin.  The  onty  thing  that  I  was  thinking  of  in  putting  it  in 
the  bill — I  know  very  little  about  politics — was  that  if  you  have  the 
fundamental  ideas  before  the  country  it  will  encourage  popular 
support  of  such  a  bill  as  that,  because  it  is  essentially  common  sense. 
The  one  idea  everybody  seenis  to  have  in  the  country  is  to  save 
money,  and  the  worst  thing  to  do  is  to  save  money  to-day  and  spend 
it  a  million-fold  five  years  from  now. 

Senator  New.  What  can  you  tell  us  as  to  what  Great  Britain,  for 
instance,  is  doing  along  this  same  line? 

Mr.  Diffin.  She  is  doing  substantially  the  same  thing.  I  think 
she  has  prizes  of  $320,000  which  are  to  be  decided  within  four  or  five 
months.    Those  prizes  are  for  new  designs  of  planes  and  engines. 

Senator  New.  Commercial  as  well  as  military  designs? 

Mr.  Diffin.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Senator  New.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  most  of  that  money  was 
intended  for  commercial  designs. 

Mr.  Diffin.  England  is  paying  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
commercial  future  of  aircraft,  from  a  Government  standpoint.  I 
have  talked  with  practically  all  the  heads  of  the  Government  within 
the  past  month. 

Senator  New.  You  have  been  over  there,  Mr.  Diffin,  a  great  deal ; 
you  have  talked  with  their  authorities,  as  I  understand  it,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  what  you  have  learned  from  them  as  to  the  pur- 
poses of  Great  Britain,  and  the  view  they  take  of  the  future  of 
aeronautics  over  there. 

Mr.  Diffin.  The  most  eminent  authority  up  to  a  few  months  ago 
in  Great  Britain  was  Lord  Weir,  the  Air  Minister,  who  stated  to  me 
that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Great  Britain  to  put  her  in  the  same  rela- 
tive position  in  the  air  that  she  has  always  occupied  on  the  sea.  I 
think  that  answers  your  question  in  a  nutshell.  That  same  idea 
permeates  practically  the  entire  department  who  are  in  any  way 
interested  in  aeronautics.  That  is  looking  at  it  purely  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint. 

Senator  New.  Can  you  answer  one  other  question?  It  has  been 
several  times  repeated  here  by  people  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
purpose  to  create  a  separate  department,  that  Great  Britain  is  not 
as  well  pleased  with  her  separate  department  for  aeronautics  as  she 
was.    What  truth  is  there  in  that,  if  any,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Diffin.  The  only  reasonable  basis  for  that  is  an  argument  d 
going  on  to-day  as  to  who  should  control  inspection  in  aeronautics,  ™ 
whether  that  should  go  under  commercial  hands  or  under  Govern- 
ment hands.  That  is  the  only  point  at  issue  I  heard  while  I  was  in 
England.  There  are  no  remarks  or  talks  as  to  discontinuance  of  the 
policy  of  an  air  ministry.  In  other  words,  it  is  between  Lloyds  and 
the  Air  Ministry. 
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Senator  New.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Diffin— you  are  familiar  with 
conditions  of  the  industry  in  this  country — what  chance  has  it  for 
immediate  success  if  left  to  hoe  its  own  row  ? 

Mr.  Diffin.  Personally,  I  think  the  aircraft  industry,  if  left  to 
hoe  its  own  row,  will  develop  to  a  very  large  per  cent,  and  that 
within  the  next  year  or  two ;  but,  like  any  weed  that  will  grow  with- 
out guidance  or  a  tree  which  will  grow  without  the  limbs  growing 
the  right  way,  it  will  soon  be  a  huge  octopus  that  will  be  hard  to 
handle,  even  properly  guided  from  a  central  point. 

We  are  the  only  large  country  in  the  world  to-day  that  has  not  laws 
governing  the  navigation. of  aircraft;  and  if  we  had  had  such  laws 
we  would  not  have  had  that  accident  in  Chicago  the  .other  day. 
There  were  planes  flying  in  New  York  yesterday  within  a  hundred 
feet  off  Broadway. 

Senator  New.  Which  is  highly  dangerous  ? 

Mr.  Diffin.  Any  one  of  them  that  had  their  engines  stopped  would 
have  killed  from  50  to  200  or  300  people.  They  could  not  possibly 
have  helped  it.  We  should  have  laws,  Senator,  and  we  should  have 
them  in  operation  now.  Our  convention  in  Paris  drafted  inter- 
national laws,  but  it  has  many  features  governing  local  laws. 

One  of  the  last  things  which  we  should  have  happen  is  for  the 
various  States  to  pass  individual  laws  for  the  government  of  air- 
craft. All  those  things  can  only  be  done  in  a  logical  and  conclusive 
way  by  such  a  department  as  your  bill  calls  for.  If  left  to  hap- 
hazard methods,  it  left  to  be  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  the  War 
Department's  activities,  it  is  not  going  to  get  the  consideration  that 
it  deserves.  My  only  fear  is  that  while  the  industry  without  Gov- 
ernment assistance  will  develop  to  a  large  extent,  it  will  not  develop 
along  right  channels,  and  that  at  some  later  date  it  will  have  to  be 
handled  by  the  Government,  at  an  enormous  expense  at  that  time. 

Senator  New.  One  further  question.  Is  the  peace-time  business  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  sufficient  to  keep  an  industry  going  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Diffin.  Only  a  part  of  that  industry.  If  they  had  a  definite 
policy,  even  roughiy,  of  what  the  Army  and  the  Navy  were  going 
to  use  in  the  future  years  and  the  manufacturers  that  are  still  left 
had  a  part  of  that  business,  that  would  be  a  nucleus  around  which 
they  would  develop  commercial  and  civil  aviation. 

Senator  New.  But  it  would  be  necessarily  a  small  industry,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Diffin.  *  To-day  ? 

Senator  New.  That  is,  the  Army  and  the  Navy  do  not  furnish 
sufficient  business  to  keep  a  great  big  industry  going  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Diffin.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  They  do  not  require 
that  amount  of  planes. 

Senator  New.  It  is  dependent,  in  other  words,  upon  commercial 
development. 

Mr.  Diffin.  Commercial  development. 

Senator  New.  For  its  future  success? 

Mr.  Diffin.  Yes;  and  if  the  Government  lends  to-day  a  measure 
of  help  to  this  industry — I  should  not  call  it  a  subsidy ;  it  is  a  good 
investment  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  in  the  way  of  getting 
stimulation  such  as  I  suggest,  in  the  way  of  prices,  stimulation  of 
that  kind,  the  industry  would  thrive  under  that.    My  anticipation 
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is  that  within  a  comparatively  few  years  we  will  have  100,000  com- 
mercial planes  in  use  in  the  United  States.  Those,  bj  the  way,  are 
not  quite  the  figures  of  the  actuaries  of  the  leading  insurance  com- 
panies of  this  country,  who  are  planning  accordingly.  They  repre- 
sent a  huge  volume  of  business,  which  to-day  has  no  head  of  any 
kind,  from  a  supervisory  standpoint,  which  the  Government  should 
exercise.  There  is  not  a  law  in  the  United  States  governing  it.  It 
is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  we  will  have  that  volume'  of  business, 
just  as  certain  as  we  are  sitting  here  to-day,  and  yet  no  step  is  taken 
to  properly  handle  it. 

I  will  repeat  the  Chicago  incident  again,  for  the  benefit  of  Senator 
Wadsworth,  who  was  not  here  when  I  mentioned  it  awhile  ago. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  dirigible? 

Mi'.  Diffin.  Yes;  that  should  not  have  occurred.  In  the  first 
place,  no  plane  should  have  flown  over  the  city  of  Chicago  with. 
hydrogen  gas  in  it;  and,  secondly,  it  should  not  have  flown  at  that 
height  over  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Diffin,  the  Committee  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  give  in  your  own  way  such  observations  and  suggestions  as  you 
may  care  to  make  with  reference  to  this  question. 

Sir.  Diffin.  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  this  Department  of 
Aeronautics  established,  for  a  military  reason,  for  a  commercial  and 
civil  reason.  The  basis  under  which  our  Government  operates  is 
that  we  get  our  armies  from  the  people.  We  do  not  maintain  stand- 
ing armies.  We  have  recruited  one  of  a  few  million  from  civilian 
life  recently.  We  have  had  to  whip  them  into  shape  quick.  When 
we  wanted  drivers  for  our  motor  trucks  in  France,  I  think  we  gat 
our  recruits  from  men  in  the  industry  in  civil  life  who  were  chauf- 
feurs, and  there  was  not  much  of  a  step  from  driving  a  commercial 
truck  to  a  military  truck.  The  step  irom  the  commercial  aviator 
to  the  military  aviator  is  not  much  greater.  Of  our  total  men  on 
the  front,  we  had  many  fliers  and  few  pilots.  The  development  and 
handling  of  all  of  our  men  who  attacked  the  enemy's  planes  was 
born  of  experience.    These  are  things  that  are  not  taught  men. 

In  the  development  and  fostering  of  commercial  aeronautics  in 
this  country,  they  are  going  to  arrive  at  that  result  if  the  Government 
will  respond,  and  at  the  same  time  develop  a  very  large  business  in 
the  country  itself. 

The  steps  necessary  to  do  that,  to  make  it  so  that  the  commercial 
aviation  is  of  value  to  Government  aviation,  are  many.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  do  certain  vital  things.  In  my  judgment,  one  thing  that  this 
department  should  have  under  it  would  be  an  academy,  similar  to 
West  Point  and  Annapolis,  for  the  education  in  flying  along  the  nec- 
essary lines,  which  means  meteorologically,  legally,  if  you  please,  en- 
gineering, flying,  and  the  various  things  necessary  from  the  military 
standpoint  and  naval  standpoint.  This  academy  could  teach  the 
naval  aeronautics  and  military  aeronautics,  the  reading  of  all  in- 
struments, the  thousand  and  one  details,  entering  into  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  planes.  If  commercial  aeronautics  is  to  be  a  success, 
the  planes  must  embody  the  same  features  as  military  planes;  thev 
must  be  guided  by  wireless;  we  must  have  some  standardized  land- 
ing devices  all  over  the  country,  such  as  were  used  in  Europe,  which 
will  readily  lend  themselves  to  military  operations  when  they  are 
not  used  commercially. 
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These  things  are  not  dealing  in  theories,  but  they  are  dealing  with 
actualities  that  now  exist.  ' 

Of  the  planes  and  engines  to-day,  probably  80  per  cent  of  the  air- 
craft and  its  development  is  prior  to  the  use  by  the  military  arm. 
There  is  not  much  fundamental  work  to  be  done  before  it  is  delivered 
for  actual  fighting  work.  Therefore  I  would  say  that  80  per  cent  of 
aeronautics  must  come  under  some  military  army  of  the  service  be- 
fore it  is  delivered  to  them.  That  embraces  research,  standardized 
raw  materials  and  the  supply  thereof. 

We  do  not  operate  in  this  country.  We  made  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  it  a  year  ago.  To-day  the  use  of  it  is  stopped,  and 
we  have  not  the  factories  turning  it  out.  In  a  year  or  two  the  tools 
aiud  the  jigs  and  everything  entering  into  it  will  be  gone,  unless  that 
industry  is  kept  alive  to-day.  So  we  will  have  the  same  situation 
arising  again  if  the  United  States  Government  needs  aircraft  that 
we  had  two  years  ago.  We  will  have  to  create  at  least  95  per  cent  of 
our  aircraft  supplies  at  the  time  when  we  need  them.  We  have  seen 
what  happened;  and  it  took  15,- 16,  or  18  months  to  get  the  industry 
underway.  The  next  war,  which  may  come  in  five  years  from  now, 
unless  something  is  done  in  the  way  of  legislation  such  as  this  bill 
contemplates,  will  find  us  in  the  same  situation,  where  we  will  have 
to  wait  18  months  in  order  to  get  into  production. 

By  the  development  under  this  department  of  civil,  commercial, 
military,  and  naval  aeronautics,  I  think  they  will  readily  help  each 
other  to  a  vast  eitent,  and  from  a  dollar-and-cents  point  of  view  will 
be  the  cheapest  in  vestment  the  Government  can  make  in  aeronautics, 
if  such  a  department  encourages  the  civil  and  commercial  end  of  it. 

During  the  war  every  man  was  figuring  on  commercial  types  of 
machines.  They  did  not  make  radical  changes  during  the  war* 
Thete  is  no  more  mystery  in  flying  than  there  is  in  riding  a  bicycle 
or  driving  an  automobile,  and  the  feature  of  safety,  properly  super- 
vised, as  it  should  be,  is  not  as  great  in  flying  as  it  is  in  driving  an 
automobile,  and  the  element  of  chance  is  less  in  that  form  of  trans- 
portation. That  admits  of  tremendous  possibilities.  I  am  only 
afraid  that  unless  such  a  measure  as  Senator  New  advocates  in  his 
bill  is  put  through  we  are  going  to  have  a  heterogeneous  situation 
here  that  the  mind  can  not  fathom  or  can  not  conceive  or  want  to 
know  how  to  handle  in  a  few  years.  We  have  got  boys  flying  ma- 
chines all  over  this  country,  and  most  anybody  will  learn  to  fly  if 
you  give  him  a  chance. 

The  Chairman.  I  imagine  State  regulation  is  out  of  the  question, 
is  it  not! 

Mr.  Diffin.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  over  State  boundaries  too  quickly,  do 
yon  not? 

Mr.  Diffin.  State  legislation  will  hamper  aircraft  development 
hugely;  if  there  is  to  be  regulation  of  it,  it  must  be  national.  The 
Government  must  get  in  charge. 

The  Chaikman* Under  the  interstate-commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution it  can  probably  be  done. 

Mr.  Diffin.  If  you  do  not  meet  this  situation  quickly  you  are 
going  to  have  more  Chicago  incidents,  and  plenty  of  them. 

Senator  New.  And  it  is  your  conclusion,  is  it,  that  there  must  be 
some  central  department  in  this  country  which  will  cooperate  with 
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similar  departments  in  other  countries  in  adopting  not  only  national 
but  international  standards  to  govern  aeronautics  in  the  immediate 
future? 

Mr.  Diffin.  I  can  say  in  regard  to  all  of  that  and  what  you  pro- 
pose in  this  bill  since  I  have  come  back  from  England,  three  weeks  ^ 
ago,  I  have  talked  with  a  majority  of  the  people  in  industry  in  this  % 
country,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  a  man  of  the  people  engaged  in  the 
aircraft  industry  in  this  country  that  does  not  indorse  it.    They  say : 

We  are  not  bugs ;  we  do  not  think  this  is  a  thing  to  play  out ;  we  are  in  it 
for  what  is  in  it,  believing  that  it  is  an  interesting  business  and  a  good  business 
to  be  in. 

The  future  of  foreign  countries — to  quote  England  again,  she  is 
making  intelligent  plans  for  the  making  of  aircraft.  I  personally 
know  a  good  many  of  these  plans.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  them. 
They  are  things  that  should  not  be  given  out ;  but  they  are  basically 
right,  and  England  is  going  to  have  a  huge  air  service.  We  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  England,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  cooperate 
with  England.  I  have  arranged  a-  definite  cooperation  with  the 
engineers  here  and  the  engineers  in  England,  so  that  we  interchange 
ideas  every  week,  everything  that  is  developed. 

I  can  not  say  too  much  in  support  of  that.  I  wish  I  could  be 
more  concrete  and  give  more  definite  reasons  why  this  bill  should 
go  through,  and  go  through  quick,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  amended 
along  some  of  the  lines  I  have  spoken  about. 

Senator  New.  It  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  perfect  bill,  or  anything 
of  that  sort.  It  was  introduced  with  the  idea  of  bringing  out  all 
sorts  of  suggestions,  such  as  you  have  made. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it  in  my 
mind  that  legislation  of  this  character  is  bound  to  come,  and  the 
people  who  oppose  it  to-day  on  the  ground  that  it  never  will  be 
necessary  will  be  so  ashamed  of  themselves  a  year  or  two  years  from 
now  that  they  will  wish  that  their  names  had  been  stricken  off  the 
record  of  opposition. 

Mr.  Diffin.  Some  people  think  that  there  ought  to  be  an  old-time 
army  of  chariots.  Times  are  developing  rapidly.  We  have  got  to 
become  cognizant  of  the  new  conditions,  and  aircraft  is  essentially 
one  of  the  new  conditions. 

I  have  here  copies  of  some  of  the  laws  which  are  in  force  in  Eng- 
land. England  has  these  laws  in  operation  now.  Senator,  you  have 
copies  of  those,  haven't  you? 

Senator  New.  Yes ;  I  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Diffin.  These  are  the  statutory  rules  that  recently  went  into 
operation  over  there. 

Senator  New.  Have  you  extra  copies  there? 

Mr.  Diffin.  No;  I  just  have  this  one  copy,  but  I  can  have  copies 
sent  to  you. 

The  Chaikman.  I  wish  you  would. 

Senator  New.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  them.  | 

Mr.  Diffin.  You  have  the  international  regulations,  haven't  you? 

Senator  New.  I  have  not  had  those.  You  are  much  more  down 
to  date  than  I  am.  So  I  will  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  send 
them  to  me. 

Mr.  Diffin.  These  laws  are  operative  over  there  now. 
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The  Chairman.  Laws  governing  traffic  in  the  air? 

Mr.  Diffin.  Yes.  You  can  see  from  the  heading  that  that  is  sub- 
stantially what  it  is.  You  see,  we  should  have  some  board  or  some 
department  who  will  issue  licensee.  To-day  we  have  nothing  like 
that  in  this  country.  We  should  have  this  same  air  department, 
which  would  certify  to  the  airworthiness  of  machines. 

Senator  New.  And  flyers. 

Mr.  Dotin.  And  flyers.  The  human  element  is  the  big  angle  of 
it,  and  that  every  plane  going  up  for  passenger  hire  should  be  in- 
spected at  stipulated  intervals,  and  those  intervals  might  be  twice 
a  day,  and  that  should  be  done  now,  because  we  have  more  than  500 
planes  flying  in  commercial  business  now. 

Senator  New.  And  nobody  knows  the  particular  moment  when 
some  part  of  a  machine  is  going  to  undergo  a  strain  that  will  weaken 
it  enough  to  make  it  unsafe,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  inspected 
evenr  time  before  it  takes  the  air. 

Mr.  Dtftin.  That  is,  a  casual  inspection,  and  a  definite  inspection 
is  made  at  stated  intervals.  There  is  not  a  locomotive  on  a  railroad 
that  is  not  thoroughly  inspected  before  it  makes  a  100-mile  run. 
Why  expect  an  airplane  engine  to  do  anything  better? 

The  Chaikman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Diffin. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  at  2.15 
p.  m.) 
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FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1010. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Wash&ngton,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at 
2.15  p.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wads- 
worth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  New,  Fletcher,  Freling- 
huysen,  and  Chamberlain. 

The  Chairman.  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Secretary, 
we  are  very  glad  that  you  could  come  here  to-day,  as  we  want  your 
views  on  a  bill  which  has  been  introduced  by  Senator  New,  with 
which  you  are  probably  familiar ;  suffice  it  to  say  it  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  department  of  aeronautics,  and  if  its  provisions 
are  enacted  into  law  it  will,  of  course,  affect  the  status  of  naval 
aviation.  We  will  be  glad  if  you  will  give  us  your  views  in  any  way 
that  you  see  fit. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT,  ACTING  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  NAVY. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  think  as  a  starter  I  might  say  that  not  only  the 
Navy  Department  officially  but  the  entire  naval  service  is  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  creation  of  another  and  separate  branch  of  national 
defense.  I  might  start  in  possibly  by  giving  some  of  the  general 
reasons,  and  after  that  I  would  like  to  take  up  some  of  the  testimony 
which  has  already  been  given  before  this  committee  as  probably  the 
best  argument  against  establishing  a  separate  air  department.  In 
the  first  place,  in  regard  to  a  united  air  service  unity  of  command  in 
war  is  essential.  In  military  preparation  for  war  those  charged  with 
responsibilities  for  efficiency  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy  must  have 
full  cognizance  of  training.  The  types  of  machines  and  numbers 
in  the  aviation  services  which  are  adjuncts  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
must  accord  with  the  general  military  and  naval  policies.  The  above 
are  impossible  in  a  separate  united  air  service. 

As  far  as  naval  aviation  is  concerned,  naval  aviation  is  primarily 
and  distinctly  a  part  of  the  fleet,  and  must  exist  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  fleet  with  the  seagoing  vessels.  Naval  aviators  must  there- 
fore be  of  the  Navy ;  they  must  have  Navy  training  and  be  in  close 
touch  at  all  times  with  the  development  of  naval  work.  Otherwise 
there  must  be  loss  of  efficiency.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  for  instance, 
air  stations  like  those  at  Hampton  Roads  and  Pensacola  could  be 
separated  from  the  Navy  and  placed  under  a  separate  command. 
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Third,  in  time  of  peace,  and  this  relates  to  the  production  end  of  it, 
the  production  of  many  standardized  military  machines  we  believe  to 
be  uneconomical.  We  believe  in  time  of  peace  that  standardization  is 
merely  another  term  for  standing  still;  that  experimentation  along 
logical  and  parallel  lines  by  many  is  more  desirable  than  by  any 
single  bureau  or  department.  ^ 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  unnecessary  duplication.  The  Army  % 
and  the  Navy  cross  not  only  in  aviation  but  in  hundreds  of  other 
activities — the  general  line  01  supplies,  ordnance,  training,  and  dozens 
of  other  lines — and  in  those  lines  duplication,  while  it  sometimes 
exists,  is  not  necessary  under  proper  administration.  There  is  no 
reason,  in  our  judgment,  why  unnecessary  duplication  should  exist  in 
the  Air  Service  any  more  than  it  should  exist  in  the  purchase  of 
supplies,  in  the  development  of  ordnance,  artillery,  in  the  various 
kinds  of  small  arms,  and  so  on. 

In  regard  to  the  personnel,  I  think  it  might  be  said  that  in  time  of 
peace  the  normal  lire  in  the  Army  and  Navy  is  exceedingly  artificial, 
and  necessarily  so.  It  is  stimulated  through  competition.  This  com- 
petition, to  some  degree,  may  be  unnatural,  but  nevertheless  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  both  services  that  there  be  competition,  in  part 
at  least,  if  stagnation  is  to  be  avoided.  In  other  words,  healthful 
competition  between  the  Army  and  the  Navy  is  desirable.  Compe- 
tition in  the  air  would  be  eliminated  if  a  united  air  service  were 
established. 

In  regard  to  the  same  question  of  personnel,  by  keeping  aviation 
a  part  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  by  retaining  officers  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  in  aviation,  a  familiarity  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  with  the  respective  air  services  will  be  assured.  A  united  air 
force  means  necessarily  a  lack  of  familiarity. 

In  regard  to  the  officers  and  men  of  a  separate  service,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  can  not  be  fed  into  the  ranks  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
when  they  cease  flying,  and  not  only  our  estimates,  but  the  experience 
gained  in  the  war  on  the  other  side,  shows  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
knowing  what  to  do  with  aviation  officers  after  they  reach  a  certain 
age.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  on  as  flyers  after  they 
have  ceased  to  be  able  to  fly  and  find  a  useful  occupation  for  them. 
We  believe  we  would  have  a  corps,  if  there  were  a  separate  air  serv- 
ice, a  corps  of  officers  on  our  hands  superannuated,  so  far  as  aviation 
went,  but  still  able  because  of  their  mental  and  physical  powers,  to 
perform  other  work,  but  not  trained  for  any  other  work,  and  there- 
fore useless  for  the  Government ;  in  other  words,  they  would  become, 
a  large  part  of  them,  pensioners. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  age  of  in- 
capacitv  for  aviation  officers — flyers? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Say  35  years  on  the  average.  Some  of  them  may 
be  able  to  fly  after  45  or  50. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Why  do  you  fix  it  at  35  years? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Due  to  experience. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Due  to  physical  deterioration,  eyesight, 
lack  of  nerve,  or  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  All  those  combined. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  In  other  words,  you  feel  that  the  service 
demands  younger  men  ? 
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Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  You  know  this  bill  provides  tactical  control  of  such 
air  service  as  must  necessarily,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  be 
auxiliary  to  the  fleet,  do  you  not? 
^  Mr.  Koosevelt.  Yes,  but  we  feel  that  it  would  take  it  altogether 
B  too  much  out  of  the  hands  of  the  general  work  of  the  Navy,  even  if 
officers  from  the  independent  air  force  were  detailed  to  naval  service 
for  any  period  of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  British  practice,  Mr. 
Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Roughly  so,  yes.  I  know  very  well  what  the  feel- 
ing is  in  the  British  Navy,  particularly  what  it  is  in  the  British 
Army,  in  regard  to  the  independent  effort. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  very  conflicting  testimony  and  opin- 
ions expressed  on  that,  the  weight  of  it  being  to  the  effect  that  the 
British  Government  has  not  the  slightest  intention  of  abandoning 
its  separate  air  service. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  believe  that  is  true  at  the  present  time.  I  think 
there  is  very  great  pressure  being  exerted  on  the  present  British 
Government  to  abandon  the  air  force. 

Senator  New.  Similar  somewhat  to  the  pressure  being  exerted  on 
this  side  from  pretty  much  the  same  sources,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  In  other  words,  a  good  part  of  the  British  Navy  is 
jealous  of  what  it  has  and  does  not  want  to  give  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  No,  I  would  not  put  it  in  that  way,  but  rather  that 
the  British  Navy  feels  that  way  because  it  has  an  independent  air 
force  which  has  absolutely  failed  to  develop  naval  aviation  from  a 
strategical,  tactical,  or  operating  viewpoint. 

Senator  New.  What  proof  of  that  assertion  can  you  offer,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary? 

Secretary  Roosevelt.  I  can  give  my  personal  experience.  In  the 
summer  of  1918  I  went  to  the  Grand  Fleet  and  talked  with  Admiral 
Beattie  in  regard  to  this  very  subject.  He  told  me  that  up  to  the 
time  that  the  naval  aviation  had  been  under  the  admiralty,  during 
the  first  part  of  the  war,  the  development  had  followed  the  develop- 
ment of  naval  operations  of  the  war;  that  when  the  independent 
air  service  was  established,  things  went  all  right  for  two  or  three 
months ;  in  other  words,  before  tne  change  came  wholly  into  effect. 
Thereupon  the  Grand  Fleet  found  it  necessary  to  carry  out  some  very 
radical  experimental  work  in  the  development  of  new  types  of  planes 
to  be  used  from  the  deck  of  cruisers  and  battleships ;  they  sent  their 
requirements  to  the  independent  air  force  and  they  got  no  results. 
People  came  up  from  the  air  force  who  had  no  familiarity  with  bat- 
tleship design,  let  us  say,  or  with  naval  needs,  and  after  six  months 
of  delay,  unnecessary  delay,  they  went  ahead  in  the  fleet  itself  and 
developed  the  type  of  plane  which  they  wished  to  use  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose. 

R  Senator  New.  Is  it  hot  true,  however,  that  at  that  time  the  British 
f  air  force,  the  Royal  Air  Force,  was  a  new  thing;  aviation  was  a 
I  new  thing,  and  that  nobody  had  had  a  grreat  deal  of  experience  on 
which  to  draw  for  new  suggestions  or  the  accomplishment  of  pur- 
I    poses  of  design,  but  they  were  all  more  or  less  at  sea  in  that  respect? 
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Mr.  Roosevelt.  Well,  the  war  had  been  going  on  for  three  years 
at  that  time — nearly  four  years,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  This  particular 
episode  happened  in  the  fall  of  1916  and  the  beginning  of  1917.  In 
other  words,  it  was  a  development  caused  by  the  battle  of  Jutland, 
and  the  war  at  that  time  had  been  going  on  for  a  good  long  time. 

Senator  New.  You  know  Assistant  Secretary  Crowell,  or  the  War  A 
Department  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes;  very  well. 

Senator  New.  You  know  that  he  went  with  a  party  that  recently 
made  a  trip  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  subject  of 
aeronautics,  and  that  they  made  a  report  on  their  return  to  this 
country  favoring  the  establishment  of  such  a  department! 

Mr.  Eoosevelt.  I  do ;  yes. 

Senator  New.  Do  you  know  that  Capt.  Henry  C.  Mustin,  of  the 
Navy  Department,  was  a  member  of  that  party  1 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  You  know  that  a  report  was  filed  in  June  of  1919, 
or  about  that  time,  and  that  Capt.  Mustin  joined  in  that  report 
favoring,  with  certain  reservation  which  were  not  very  material — 
anyhow,  that  he  joined  in  the  making  of  that  report? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  did  not  see  his  reservations,  but  I  understood 
they  were  very  material. 

Senator  New.  I  do  not  so  regard  them. 

Senator  Frelinohuysen.  They  were  not  mild  reservations. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  No. 

Senator  New.  I  thought  I  had  a  copy  of  those  reservations  at- 
tached to  this  report'  but  I  see  that  it  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  reservations. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  read  them? 

Mr.  Roosevelt  (reading)  : 

1.  I  concur  with  the  report  of  the  development  committee,  to  which  I  have 
affixed  my  signature,  with  the  following  reservations : 

(/)  Provided  that  nothing  in  the  organization  of  the  proposed  air  department 
shall  restrict  the  Navy  in  the  following  activities : 

(a)  Maintenance  of  an  organization  adequate  for  the  preparation  of  general 
specifications,  general  plans  and  characteristics  of  the  aviation  mechanisms, 
accessories,  and  equipment  required  for  naval  purposes. 

(&)  Maintenance  of  an  organization  and  facilities  adequate  for  carrying 
on  experimental  aviation  work  of  a  class  that  is  exclusively  of  a  naval  char- 
acter, and  that  does  not  involve  duplication  of  efforts  and  facilities  In  the 
proposed  air  department  that  are  common  to  other  aviation  branches. 

(c)  Maintenance  of  an  organization  and  facilities  for  conducting  the  accept- 
ance and  tactical  tests  of  complete  aviation  mechanics  and  acessories. 

Senator  New.  In  other  words,  at  the  end  of  his  investigation  he 
reports  that  a  separate  department  can  be  created  and  should  be 
created  with  which  these  recommendations  will  entirely  harmonize! 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  That  is  true;  but  those  recommendations,  espe- 
cially in  clause  (6),  in  which  he  refers  to  maintenance  and  organiza- 
tion "and  the  carrying  on  of  experimental  aviation  work,  entirely 
eliminate  the  question  of  naval  aviation,  because  in  time  of  peace  ^ 
naval  aviation  work  is  practically  100  per  cent  experimental.     .         \ 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  training  about  it,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  A  certain  amount  of  training;  yes.  Capt.  Mustin 
went  over  there  primarily  to  report  on  the  material  side  of  this 
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matter  and  not  on  the  personnel  side  of  the  matter.  Capt.  Mustin, 
from  the  duties  which  he  has  had,  is  especially  interested  in  and  an 
expert  on  the  materiel  side  and  not  the  training  side.  The  Navy 
Department  itself  and  aviation  as  a  whole  in  the  Navy  does  not 
believe  that  the  training  should  be  put  under  a  separate  department. 

Senator  New.  What  is  the  essential  difference  between  training  for 
the  Navy  and  for  the  Army  or  for  any  other  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  A  knowledge  of  naval  tactics,  strategy,  and  navi- 
gation, watermanship,  seamanship,  and  practically  everything  which 
a  naval  officer  learns  at  the  Naval  Academy.  May  I  give  an  ex- 
ample? 

Senator  New.  Yes,  Certainly. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Take,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  N.  C.  #,  which 
started  to  fly  across  the  ocean,  which  left  Newfoundland  with  the 
other  two  N.  C.  boats.  She  missed  her  way  in  the  fog  at  the  Azores, 
after  she  had  actually  reached  the  Azores,  and  had  landed  on  the 
water  about  60  miles  south  of  Punta  del  Gorda;  she  landed  in  a 
heavy  sea.  If  the  crew  had  not  been  sailors  neither  they  nor  the 
N.  (J.  3  ever  would  have  gotten  into  port.  It  was  purely  through 
seamanship  that  they  were  able  to  keep  that  craft  anoat  and  to  get 
in  safely. 

Senator  New.  I  think  that  is  very  likely  true,  and  a  very  fine 
piece  of  seamanship  for  both  those  officers,  and  thev  are  to  be  very 
highly  complimented  and  congratulated,  both  of  tnem,  and  we  all 
do  that;  but  I  can  not  see  that  that  entirely  settles  the  question  of 
why  a  man  has  got  to  be  a  naval  officer,  a  sailor,  in  order,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  to  navigate  an  airship.  As  I  have  stated,  I 
think  this  bill  provides  for  the  detail  to  the  naval  air  service  of  per- 
sonnel for  tactical  control  and  so  on.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr. 
Secretary,  what  do  you  regard  as  the  chief  mission  of  aviation? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Of  naval  aviation? 

Senator  New.  No;  of  aviation  as  a  whole;  dealing  with  aviation 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Aviation  as  a  whole  is  to  use  the  air  as  an  element 
which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  Army  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Navy  on  the  other  in  totally  different  ways. 

Senator  New.  What  is  its  particular  function  in  war? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Its  function  in  war  depends  on  which  branch  of 
the  service  it  is  working  for.  In  the  case  of  the  Army,  scouting,  spot- 
ting, and  keeping  off  the  attacks  of  enemy  aircraft,  roughly. 

Senator  New\  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  its  principal  mission  is  to  attack 
and  destroy  enemy  aircraft;  then  to  attack  his  main  troops  or  his 
fleets,  as  the  case  may  be?  In  other  words,  is  not  a  force  that  is 
designed  for  such  a  purpose  worthy  of  a  separate  organization,  and 
more  than  that,  isn't  it  necessary  that  it  should  have  one? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Its  function  in  the  case  of  the  Navy  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  function  of  the  Navy  itself.  Why,  therefore,  should  it  be 
separated  from  the  Navy  ? 

Senator  New.  You  regard  it  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  the  same  way  that  submarines  are  an  adjunct 
to  the  Navy.    They  operate  below  the  surface. 

Senator  New,  That  is  just  exactly  where  I  think  the  mistake  is 
made  now.     I  think  submarines  are  clearly  an  adjunct  of  the  Navy, 
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but  I  do  not  think  that  aviation  is  at  all.  I  think  aviation  has  all 
but  reached  the  point  where  it  is  the  equal  of  the  Navy  as  a  fighting 
force,  and  I  think  I  can  see  strong  prospects  of  its  becoming  superior 
to  the  Navy  as  a  fighting  force.    I  might  be  mistaken  about  tnat. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Of  course,  that  might  happen  some  day. 

Senator  New.  I  may  be  a  little  bit  visionary  in  that,  but  I  find   d 
things  in  clippings  from  papers  of  very  recent  date  which  bear  upon 
it;  for  instance,  in  a  London  paper,  under  date  of  September  1,  it 
is  stated : 

A  Rotterdam  paper  reports  that  the  Vickers  (Ltd.)  will  open  a  regular  air 
service  in  Holland  shortly.  Machines  to  carry  2,  3,  and  12  passengers  will  be 
used.  Letters  also  will  be  carried,  for  which  4  cents  will  be  charged.  Air  post- 
age to  England  wlU  be  10  cents. 

Another  dispatch  under  date  of  September  1,  says: 

The  first  week  of  the  regular  passenger  express  air  service  between  London 
and  Paris  has  proved  a  striking  success.  In  spite  of  bad  weather  a  daily  service 
has  been  maintained,  while  to-day  and  on  several  other  days  it  was  necessary 
to  add  another  airplane  to  the  service  to  carry  all  the  passengers  and  goods  pre- 
pared to  travel  by  this  route.  At  the  present  moment  the  quickest  means  of 
communication  between  London  and  Paris  is  the  air,  beating  the  mail,  tele- 
graph, and  telephone.  It  is  proposed  to  Institute  a  regular  postal  air  service 
between  the  two  capitals.  While  it  is  expected  a  number  of  business  men  will 
make  regular  trips  by  air,  it  is  thought  that  all  American  visitors  to  Europe  wiU 
now  have  to  include  an  air  trip  in  their  itinerary,  flying  from  London  to  Paris 
and  then  visiting  the  battle  fields.  The  planes  are  booked  up  a  week  ahead, 
and  there  is  a  prospect  of  still  further  demand  for  air  traveling  facilities. 

You  know  that  sort  of  thing  is  going  on  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  do. 

Senator  New.  What  power  has  the  Navy  to  assist  in  that  kind  of 
development  and  what  authority  has  the  Navy  to  assist  in  it? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Well,  at  this  time,  none  at  all.  We  do  not  ask 
authority.  We  expect  to  develop  along  naval  lines  primarily.  If 
through  our  development  along  naval  lines  we  are  able  to  invent  or 
devise  improvements  which  will  be  of  assistance  in  the  commercial 
end  of  the  business,  so  much  the  better. 

Senator  New.  If  you  are. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  If  the  Army  is  able  to  develop  new  devices  that 
would  assist  the  commercial  end  of  things  or  the  naval  end  of  things, 
so  much  the  better.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  three  different 
factors,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  commercial  side,  instead  of 
only  two. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Secretary,  don't  you  think  that  where  that  sort 
of  program  is  being  carried  out  there  is  apt  to  be  such  a  develop- 
ment of  aircraft  facilities  in  foreign  countries  that  they  will  be  so 
prepared  to  furnish  aircraft  of  greater  character  upon  short  notice 
that  the  United  States,  if  we  proceed  here  under  divided  control, 
will  be,  in  a  very  short  time,  utterly  outstripped  by  them  and  unable 
to  meet  the  quantity  production  that  they  would  put  out  in  case  of 
an  emergency?  ^ 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  think  that  is  absolutely  true.    I  am  absolutely    1 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  taking  steps  to  develop  the  commercial 
side  of  it. 

Senator  New.  Can  the  Navy  do  anything  to  any  good  purpose  in 
the  development  of  commercial  aircraft? 
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Mr.  Roosevelt.  We  can,  if  we  are  told  to  do  so  by  the  Govern- 
ment; but  we  think  we  should  not,  because  it  is  not  a  proper  func- 
tion of  the  Navy  Department  to  develop  commercial  lines. 

Senator  New.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  and  that  is  why  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  department  here  whose  duty  it  is  to  develop  the  com- 
mercial line. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  can  not  see  the  point  in  injuring  the  Navy  in 
order  to  create  a  department  for  commercial  development. 

Senator  New.  No  more  can  I,  and  I  am  not  in  favor  of  injuring 
the  Navy  at  all.  I  want  the  Navy  to  have  its  tactical  units  just  as 
are  provided  in  this  bill ;  but  I  want  to  see  it  the  business  of  come- 
body  in  this  country  to  look  after  the  development  of  an  aeronautical 
program  which  will  put  the  United  States  in  a  position  of  relative 
importance  with  foreign  powers  with  whom  it  might  be  possible 
for  us  to  come  in  conflict,  just  as  we  did  during  the  war  that  is  just 
closed.    I  believe  in  that  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Frelinohutsen.  Speaking  of  this  airplane  service  to  Rotter- 
dam— was  that  it  ? 
.  Senator  New.  Yes. 

Senator  Fkeunghutsen.  Was  that  a  commercial  company  ? 

Senator  New.  The  Vickers  Co.  (Ltd.). 

Senator  Freijnghtusen.  Has  that  any  connection  with  the  Royal 
Air  Service? 

Senator  New.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  has.  I  can  answer  that  in 
this  way,  that  while  it  has  not,  it  is  true  about  all  of  these  other 
companies  over  there  that  they  receive  very  great  assistance  from 
the  British  Government  for  both  the  development  of  military  and 
commercial  aeronautics,  without  which  I  do  not  think  the  Vickers 
Co.  or  any  other  company  over  there  or  over  here  would  be  able  to  do 
that  sort  of  thing.    Now,  there  is  another  dispatch  here 

Senator  Frejjnghtjysen.  Pardon  me,  Senator  New,  but  I  would 
like  to  get  your  idea  upon  this.  Is  it  your  idea  that  either  the  Navy 
or  the  Army,  or  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  should  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  airplane  service  throughout  the  country  and  across 
the  seas? 

Senator  New.  No;  it  is  not.  It  is  my  opinion  that  neither  the 
Army  nor  the  Navy  can,  but  that  a  department  created  for  that  pur- 
pose can;  that  department  can  manufacture  planes  and  equipment 
for  the  Army  and  for  the  Navy  just  as  well  as  the  Army  or  the  Navy 
can  develop  them  for  themselves,  just  as  they  did  during  the  war 
that  has  just  closed.  I  would  like  to  reach  this  other  dispatch  that  I 
have  here  from  Liverpool,  dated  September  3 : 

The  Great  Northern  Aerial  Syndicate  was  organized  here  to-day  with  the 
view  to  inaugurating  an  epoch-making  pas  enger  service  next  May.  The  larger 
airships,  which  will  call  at  the  chief  centers,  will  be  of  the  rigid  type  and  will 
carry  150  passengers  each.  There  will  be  a  iirst  class  at  the  top  of  the  aerial 
vessel  and  a  second  class  at  the  bottom.  Branch  or  feeder  routes  will  be 
served  by  smaller  ships,  carrying  50  passengers  each.  The  first  route  will  In- 
clude Liverpool,  York,  Hull,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Petrograd,  Tomsk,  Pekln, 
San  Francisco;  New  York,  Queenstown,  and  Dublin.  The  *  econd  route  will  in- 
clude Liverpool,  London,  Paris,  Cairo,  Colombo,  Perth,  and  Melbourne;  while  the 
stations  to  be  touched  on  the  third  route  will  be  Liverpool,  Cardiff,  Lisbon, 
Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Town,  and  Buenos  Aires.  Six  of  the  largest  airships 
necessary  for  this  service  will  co>-t  $3,500,000  each.  A  capital  of  more  than 
412,000,000  is  Involved  in  the  enterprise. 
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Is  that  a  dream  or  a  joke,  or  is  it  a  possibility? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  At  the  present  time  it  is  a  dream.  I  think  it  will 
come  some  day. 

Senator  New.  You  think  it  will  come? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  You  think  possibly  it  is  a  long  time  off,  however? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is  awav.  At  the  risk  of 
being  considered  facetious,  I  am  going  to  tell  a  little  story  which 
Mr.  Cannon  told  on  the  floor  of  the  House  not  very  long  ago  and 
repeated  to  me  recently.  It  seems  that  Gov.  David  Wallace,  who 
was  once  governor  of  Indiana  and  afterwards  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  Indiana,  served  in  Congress  at  the  time  when  the  Morse  tele- 
graph was  projected  to  the  Government  and  it  was  asked  for  an  ap- 
propriation. I  think  it  was  $30,000.  Wallace  voted  for  the  appro- 
Eriation,  and  when  he  came  up  for  reelection  a  short  time  afterwards 
e  was  opposed  by  William  J.  Brown,  and  at  a  meeting  held  in  Park 
County,  Ind.,  at  which  Mr.  Cannon  was  present — and  he  repeated 
this  as  an  eye  and  ear  witness — Brown  took  Wallace  to  task  for  his 
vote  on  that  question  before  the  crowd  and  asked  them,  "Do  you 
want  to  elect  this  man  to  Congress — this  man  who  has  squandered 
your  money  away?  He  voted  away  $30,000  of  your  money  to  get 
to  send  a  message  by  lightning — by  lightning,"  and  they  beat  Wallace 
and  elected  Brown. 

We  had  on  the  stand  a  day  or  two  ago  Mr.  Glenn  Martin,  and  Mr. 
Martin  made  a  prediction.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  dreamer  to  say 
that  that  prediction  is  coming  true,  but  he  predicted  that  within 
the  next  year  or  two  a  machine  built  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
those  I  referred  to  a  few  moments  ago,  with  compartments  capable  of 
containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  to  care  for  the  occupants  in  a 
closed  car  attached* to  the  plane,  would  start  from  New  York  at  ft 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  deposit  12  or  15  passengers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  time  for  their  supper  that  evening. 

Senator  Frelingiiuysen.  Not  long  ago  people  said  that  men  could 
not  fly  or  use  submarines. ' 

Senator  New.  While  this  is  somewhat  apart  from  the  character 
of  the  inquiry,  it  leads  back  to  the  question  asked  a  little  while  ago ; 
that  is,  what  the  Navy  can  do  to  develop  aeronautics  along  these 
lines,  and  if  the  safety  of  the  Navy  is  measured  by  the  develop- 
ments in  aeronautics,  if  the  thing  can  be  developed  along  those  lines,  is 
it  not  an  absolutelv  essential  thing  that  we  equip  ourselves  with  the 
highest  type  of  planes  both  for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes* 
I  want  to  know  what  the  Navy  can  do  to  develop  aeronautics  along1 
those  lines? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  think  I  can  say  that  we  believe  heartily  in  the 
Navy  that  the  national  development  should  go  on  in  this  country 
on  the  same  scale  that  we  know  it  is  going  on  in  England  and 
France  at  the  present  time.  That  development  over  there  is  pri- 
marily along  commercial  lines.  We  ought  to  get  it  here,  and  if 
we  can  not  get  it  through  private  enterprise,  as  tney  apparently  are 
doing  in  England,  if  we  can  not  get  private  capital  to  go  into  it 
here,  then  the  Government  ought  to  take  it  up.  But,  on  the  second 
point,  suppose  the  Government  does  take  it  up.    We  do  not  believe 
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in  the  Navy  that  just  because  the  Government  is  going  to  take  it 
up  through  one  of  the  civilian  branches  of  the  Government,  or  a 
third  branch  of  the  service,  called  an  air  force,  that  the  Navy  should 
be  tied  to  the  tail  of  that  kite.  The  Navy  is  looking  for  the  develop- 
ment of  aircraft  of  various  kinds,  heavier  than  air  and  lighter  than 
air,  along  similar  lines  to  the  ones  developed  by  civilian  develop- 
ment, and  by  Army  development,  but  we  are  working  along  our 
lines  as  affecting  the  Navy  war  operations. 

Senator  New.  Of  course;  but,  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  everybody's 
business  is  anybody's  business,  and  that  is  just  as  true  in  the  develop- 
ment of  aviation  as  it  is  of  anything  else  and  everything  else.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  there  will  be  no  substantial  development  unless 
it  is  made  the  business  of  somebody  to  see  that  it  is  developed  and 
to  look  after  the  aeronautical  interests  of  this  country,  the  develop- 
ment of  aeronautics  as  a  science  in  this  country,  and  bring  this 
country  up  to  a  parity  with  the  other  countries;  that  unless  that  is 
done  the  individual  efforts  that  are  put  forth  by  our  Navy,  the 
individual  efforts  that  are  put  forth  by  our  Army,  on  their  own 
respective  behalfs,  will  not  amount  to  a  great  deal  as  against  the 
superior  development  in  countries  that  have  created  a  department 
to  look  after  that  specific  thing  and  bring  it  to  the  highest  possible 
state  of  development. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Now,  Senator,  your  statement  that  what  is  every- 
body's business  is  anybody's  business  as  a  corollary,  and  the  corollary 
is  also  true  that  if  you  give  to  one,  and  only  one  organization  the 
development  of  aviation  they  will  think  only  of  aviation,  and  they 
will  fail  utterly  and  absolutely  to  know  anything  about  land  or  sea 
tactics.    May  I  illustrate? 

Senator  New.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  One  of  the  active  proponents  of  this  bill  is  Gen. 
Mitchell.  I  have  his  testimony  before  this  committee  in  regard  to 
naval  aviation,  and  I  think  it  is  about  as  good  an  illustration  as 
you  can  get  of  what  we  think  will  happen  if  you  have  a  separate 
air  force,  and,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  am  going  to  make  that  the 
basis  of  my  text. 

On  page  299  of  the  printed  hearings,  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
the  chairman,  Gen.  Mitchell  said  : 

Naval  aviation  does  not  exist  as  an  arm  under  their  new  organization; 
they  are  even  worse  off  than  they  were. 

The  Chaibman.  In  what  respect? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  In  that  they  stopped  having  a  separate  bureau  for  aviation 
and  have  distributed  those  duties  among  six  or  seven  different  departments. 

The  Chaibman.  In  the  Navy  Department? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  of  course,  that  testimony  shows  that  Gen.  Mitchell  knew 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  organization  of  the  Navy  Department. 
That  is  example  No.  1.    On  the  next  page 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Before  proceeding  further  there,  will  you 
state  wherein  his  analysis  of  the  situation  was  wrong? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  was  wrong  in  this  respect:  He  says  that  the 
Navy  Department  stopped  having  a  separate  bureau  for  aviation. 
The  Navy  Department  never  had  a  separate  bureau  for  aviation. 
It  had  an  office  of  aviation  under  the  Chief  of  Operations. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  you  abandon  thatt 
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Mr.  Roosevei/t.  No.    We  still  have  that  same  office. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  No  change  has  been  made  in  it? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  No  change  has  been  made.  Gen.  Mitchell  says 
that  we  have  distributed  these  duties  among  six  or  seven  different 
departments.  They  were  never  distributed  among  six  or  seven  dif- 
ferent departments  either  in  the  beginning  or  now.  The  office  of 
aviation  comes  under  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Operations.  It  is  in 
close  touch  with  certain  other  material  bureaus,  perhaps  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  the  Army,  but  in  the  case  of  guns  it  has  a  liaison 
through  several  offices  with  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  Its  develop- 
ment work  in  ordnance  is  worked  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
in  conjunction  with  the  office  of  aviation.  On  the  question  of  con- 
struction of  planes,  that  is  handled  in  conjunction  with  the  Bureau 
of  Construction  and  Repair,  which  has  one  of  its  officers,  a  naval 
constructor,  in  charge  of  the  naval  aviation  factory  at  Philadelphia, 

The  material,  in  other  words,  is  handled  just  the  same  way  as  it  is 
handled  in  the  case  of  ships  or  boats  or  submarines  or  anything 
else,  through  the  material  bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department,  which, 
if  I  may  say  by  way  of  parenthesis,  have  survived  the  war  without 
any  serious  criticism.  That  method  seems  to  be  working  pretty  well 
now.  There  are  certain  improvements  which  can  be  made  and  which 
are  in  process  of  being  made.  I  would  hate  to  say  it  was  perfect, 
because  I  always  hope  to  be  able  to  make  things  better. 

On  page  300  of  the  printed  testimony  Gen.  Mitchell  says,  in 
answer  to  a  question  by  the  chairman: 

I  would  have  all  those  things  under  one  head,,  because  the  armament,  the 
needs  of  liaison,  and.  the  method  of  handling  air  units  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  are  essentially  air  matters,  as  distinguished  from  an  Army  or  Navy 
matter.  We  have  had  to  take  weapons  and  other  things  made  for  use  on  the 
ground  and  adapt  them  to  use  in  the  air.  We  have  never  had  opportunity  yet 
to  develop  essentially  air  weapons,  and  we  want  to  do  that.  We  believe  that 
if  we  are  allowed  to  develop  essentiaUy  air  weapons,  means  of  fighting  in  the 
air,  that  we  can  carry  the  war  to  such  an  extent  in  the  air  as  to  almost  make 
navies  useless  on  the  surface  of  the  waters.  The  Navy  General  Board,  I  might 
say,  agree  with  me  on  that 

Now,  I  have  had  a  fairly  careful  search  made  of  the  Navy  General 
Board's  recommendations  and  opinions,  and  not  only  do  they  not 
agree  with  that  statement  of  Gen.  Mitchell's,  but  they  are  entirely 
opposed  to  it  and  have  been  right  along.  In  other  words,  they  regard 
aviation  as  an  adjunct,  one  of  the  many  adjuncts,  of  Navy  fighting. 

Senator  New.  I  think  that  is  just  where  the  trouble  arises. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  really  think  that  that  measures  the  future 
of  aviation,  as  an  adjunct? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  adjunct  may  become  the  principal  factor 
eventually,  that  is  possible. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  become  the  principal  factor  in  the 
Navy  or  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  might  conceivably  even  in  the  Navy  become  the 
principal  factor.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Chief  of  Operations 
will  agree  with  me,  but  I  might  say  that  later  on  in  the  future  avia- 
tion may  make  surface  ships  practically  impossible  to  be  used  as  an 
arm.    That  is  possible. 

Senator  New.  Is  not  that  practically  agreeing  with  what  Gen. 
Mitchell  says  there,  not  on  the  part  of  the  Naval  Board,  but  on  your 
own  part? 
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Mr.  Roosevelt.  No.  His  intimation  is  that  that  is  going  to  happen 
right  away.  I  think  that  it  is  so  far  in  the  future  that  when  it 
comes  the*  Navy  will  be  automatically  transferred  to  the  air,  the 
whole  Navy. 

Senator  New.  How  do  we  know  just  how  far  in  the  future  it  is, 
Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Only  by  the  advice  of  experts. 

Senator  New.  Well,  if  the  developments  in  the  last  four  years 
may  be  taken  as  a  measure,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  far  away. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  But  that  is  wholly  speculative. 

Senator  New.  It  is  speculative,  to  be  sure. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  might  and  it  might  not.  That  would  be  a  defini- 
tion of  what  you  mean  by  far  away. 

Senator  New.  Is  it  not  well  to  speculate  a  little  on  something,  that 
is  so  definitely  before  us  as  aviation  is? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes ;  speculate  through  experimentation. 

Senator  New.  Not  only  through  experimentation,  but  through 
visualizing  things,  perhaps,  that  nave  not  yet  been  developed,  but 
which  are  so  apparently  possible  as  gives  us  at  least  the  basis  for 
veiy  careful  planning. 

Senator  Frelinohuysen.  In  that  connection,  you  had  a  number  of 
uaval  aviators  associated  with  the  fleet  in  the  North  Sea  that  took 
part  in  a  number  of  raids  over  land,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Over  land?  No,  Senator;  you  are  thinking  of 
what  we  call  the  northern  bombing  squadron,  which  was  a  series  of 
naval  units  Which  went  into  Northern  France  with  land  planes, 
heavy  bombing  planes,  and  operated  with  the  British  Northern 
Bomoing  Squadron,  against  Zeebrugge,  Ostend,  and  the  Belgian 
coast  ports  where  the  submarines  were  supposed  to  be. 

Senator  Frelinohuysen.  Were  they  land  planes? 
.Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes. 

Senator  Frelinohuysen.  With  Navy  men  operating  them? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes.  That  was  a  "fiction,  the  whole  thing  was 
based  on  a  fiction,  quite  frankly. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  "fiction"? 
That  they  accomplished  nothing  or  that  they  didn't  go  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  was  based  on  a  theory — and  this  occurred  in 
London,  not  here — that  at  Zeebrugge,  Ostend,  and  Bruges,  where  the 
German  submarines  were  located,  although  they  were  actually  inside 
the  coast  lines,  operations  against  them  constituted  naval  operations 
instead  of  land  operations.  The  result  was  that  the  British  decided 
to  let  the  British  naval  aviators,  in  the  beginning,  form  this  bombing 
squadron  and  we  cooperated  with  them. 

Senator  Frelinohuysen.  Was  not  there  a  protest  from  the  com- 
mander of  the  land  forces  against  these,  raids,  or  against  the  inter- 
ference of  the  naval  aviators  with  their  land  planes? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  No;  the  only  protest  I  remember  was  the  protest 
of  Gen.  Haig  against  the  units  of  the  independent  air  force  carry- 
ing on  bombing  raids  on  the  Rhine  cities,  when  the  independent  air 
force  refused  to  cooperate  with  Gen.  Haig  in  bombing  the  lines 
of  retreat  of  the  German  Army  when  they  began  to  go  back  in 
July  and  August  of  1918. 

Senator  Freunghuysen.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "  independent 
air  force"? 
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Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  mean  the  British  Royal  Air  Force.  There  is 
one  of  the  best  examples.  I  haven't  any  document  to  substantiate 
this  story,  but  it  came  to  me  absolutely  straight  when  I  was  in  Lon- 
don in  the  summer  of  1918.  It  came  from  the  Foreign  Minister 
himself,  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  very 
confidential  about  it.  The  Royal  Air  Force  were  conducting  these 
raids  against  the  Rhine  cities  for  the  moral  effect,  largely,  because 
they  knew  they  were  not  creating  very  much  damage  in  Cologne  and 
other  places.  The  German  retreat  began  at  the  end  of  July.  Gen. 
Haig  asked  the  British  Air  Ministry  for  the  use  of  those  planes — 
that  they  should  be  put  under  his  orders — that  they  should  not  con- 
tinue the  bombing  of  the  Rhine  cities  in  the  far  back  areas,  but 
should  be  used  for  the  areas  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  German 
retreat;  in  other  words,  the  lines  of  communication.  The  British 
Air  Ministry  and  the  British  air  commanders  declined  that  request 
of  Gen.  Haig  and  the  matter  was  finally  brought  up  to  the  cabinet 
itself.  After  a  delay  of  10  days  or  two  weeks  that  bombing  force 
was  finally  put  at  the  disposal  of  Gen.  Haig. 

Senator  Freunghutben.  Did  you  hear  of  any  protest  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  American  forces? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  broader  side  to  this  question.  You 
\ery  probably  reflect  the  Navy's  views  about  it,  but  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  you  contend  that  naval  aviation  would  be  itself  confined, 
as  I  understand  it  to  be  from  your  preliminary  statement,  to  scout- 
ing and  observation 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  And  offensive  operations. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  offensive  operations  will  be  a  great 
factor  in  the  fleets  of  the  air  of  the*  future.  Perhaps  I  should  make 
myself  a  little  clearer.  There  is  no  question  but  what  observation 
planes  must  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  Artillery,  to  spot 
shots,  and  take  photographs,  and  help  the  Infantry  and  Artillery 
on  the  ground.  I  assume  observation  planes  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent will  also  scout  for  the  fleet  and  protect  them  as  much  as  they 
can  in  the  air  overhead.  But  in  addition  to  those  functions  the 
Air  Service  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  is  it  not  as  absolutely  cer- 
tain as  the  fact  that  we  sit  here  to-day,  that  within  a  very  few 
years  fighting  in  the  air  will  be  conducted  by  great  fleets,  great  fleet 
formations,  absolutely  independent  of  the  ifravy  or  Army? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  think  that  is  probably  true. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  may  put  that  fleet  in  the  air  for 
the  time  being  under  the  command  of  a  general  on  the  ground  or 
an  admiral  on  the  sea,  it  is  not  going  to  be  organized  by  the 
Army  alone  or  the  Navy  alone,  but  it  is  going  to  be  organized 
by  an  air  service. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Eventually,  that  is  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Even  in  this  war,  in  the  last  two  or  three  months, 
single  battles  in  the  air  between  famous  flyers,  duels  in  the  air, 
ceased  to  be  very  important,  and  we  found  whole  squadrons  of  ma- 
chines in  the  air,  and  even  combinations  of  squadrons  in  the  air. 
We  saw  100  machines  maneuvering  and  drilling  together  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  certain  object,  to  attack  some  element  of  the 
enemy's  strength  either  in  the  air  or  on  the  ground.    That  is  merely 
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an  indication  that  had  the  war  gone  on  another  two  or  three  years, 
instead  of  having  a  hundred  pursuit  planes  operating  in  team  work 
under  the  command  of  the  commanding  officer  who  communicates 
with  the  planes  by  wireless  and  wireless  telephones,  we  would  have 
had  thousands.  Sfow  the  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us  by  people 
who  certainly  have  studied  this  thing,  that  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  the  development  of  the  Air  Service,  the  tactics  of  air  fight- 
ing and  the  size  of  the  undertaking  is  going  to  grow  beyond  the 
capability  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy  to  manage  it.  While  we  will 
have  with  the  Army  and  the  Navy  that  portion  of  the  Air  Service 
which  is  essential  for  the  immediate  assistance  of  Infantry,  Artillery, 
battleships,  etc.,  nevertheless  while  that  assistance  is  being  rendered 
you  will  have  battles  between  fleets  of  aircraft  in  the  air  500  miles 
away. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  think  that  would  probably  be  more  true  in  the 
case  of  the  Army  than  in  the  case  of  the  Navy.  Naval  operations, 
of  course,  depend  very  largely  on  geographical  conditions,  a  great 
deal  more  than  in  the  Army.  For  instance,  in  this  particular  war 
the  principal  naval  operations  were  confined  to  very  narrow  seas. 
We  might  cover  the  whole  ocean  during  the  entire  period  of  a  war ; 
suppose,  for  instance,  we  were  to  have  a  war  with  a  European  power. 
For  a  long  period  it  would  be  like  a  sparring  match  between  two  op- 
ponents that  were  50  feet  apart;  they  would  run  in  occasionally,  hit 
a  blow,  and  get  back  to  their  base.  That  probably  would  be  the  first 
step  in  a  big  naval  war  in  which  we  were  involved,  because  of  our 
position.  '  Eventually  the  time  may  come  when  we  can  send  out 
aircraft  over  the  coast  and  across  to  the  other  side,  conduct  an  opera- 
tion offensively  against  an  enemy  and  come  back  again  without 
stopping.  There  you  would  have  it  on  a  big  scale;  but  we  have 
not  reached  that  point  yet,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  long  ways  off. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  is  a  long  ways  off.  In 
any  event,  if  my  suspicions  are  correct,  the  great  air  fleets  of  the 
future  will  fight  over  the  water  just  as  much  as  they  fight  over  the 
land.  They  will  go  back  and  forth,  because  coast  lines  will  mean 
nothing  to  them. 

Mr.  Koosevelt.  That  is  perfectly  true. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  mean  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Eoosevelt.  It  would  depend  on  the  scene  of  the  operation. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  seek  out  an  enemy  wherever  he  is  to  be 
found,  whether  he  is  over  the  water  or  over  iand.  The  coast  lines 
will  mean  nothing.  You  can  not  draw  an  imaginary  line  straight 
up^  into  the  air  and  say  that  fighting  over  the  seas  shall  be  naval 
aviation  and  fighting  over  the  land  shall  be  Army  aviation. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  At  the  present  time  that  is  true.  It  can  be  done 
at  the  present  time. 

Senator  New.  Suppose,  Mr.-  Secretary,  we  had  an  Army  and  a 
Navy  now  striving  for  the  principal  decision  in  a  war  at  the  same 
time.  Suppose  you  are  engaged  with  a  foreign  power.  You  have 
your  naval  decision  first,  and  in  case  you  are  either  successful  or 
unsuccessful  you  are  going  to  seek  a  decision  immediately  following 
with  your  Army. 

Mr.  Eoosevelt.  May  I  interrupt?  You  won't  be  able  to  seek  a 
decision  with  your  Army  if  your  Navy  is  defeated  in  the  first  in- 
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stance,  unless  the  operations  are  on  the  continent  of  North  and  South 
America. 

Senator  New.  All  right.  Suppose  that  is  so,  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  because  that  was  not  the  point  I  was  going  to  make. 
Suppose  you  are  successful  then.  Now,  you  are  going  to  follow  that 
up  with  a  battle  with  your  Army.  Do  you  think  that  the  different 
types  of  air  craft  should  be  under  divided  or  under  united  control 
under  such  conditions  as  that,  the  Army  and  Navy  both  engaged 
and  aviation  forces  with  them — do  you  think  under  those  condi- 
tions the  command  of  aviation  should  be  under  divided  or  unified 
control ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Do  you  mean  to  assume  that  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  war  the  Navy  has  performed  its  functions  so'  successfully  that 
the  enemy  could  not  longer  conduct  operations  on  the  sea  and  that  the 
Army  still  had  its  task  to  perform  on  land  ? 
Senator  New.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Of  course,  in  that  case  the  same  argument  would 
apply  to  the  existence  of  battleships  and  all  other  naVal  craft.  There 
would  be  no  more  use  for  them,  and  you  could  tie  them  up,  having 
fulfilled  their  functions. 

Senator  New.  For  what  purpose  do  you  use  naval  aviation  to-day, 
what  kind  of  airplanes  have  you  on  hand  ? 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  May  I  quote  in  answer  to  that? 
Senator  New.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  quote  from  page  301  of  the  printed  hearings. 
Senator  Fletcher  asked:  "Did  naval  aviation  cut  so  much  figure 
over  there  in  France?"  And  Gen.  Mitchell  replied:  "No:  none 
practically.  They  used  a  good  deal  of  material  and  personnel,  but  it 
was  never  organized  as  a  potent  factor  on  the  front.  If  that  had 
been  combined  with  our  service,  we  would  have  materially  increased 
our  efficiency  on  the  front — if  we  had  had  the  number  of  men  and  ma- 
chines that  they  had."  That  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  statements 
that  has  ever  been  made.  It  shows  what  would  happen  if  you  had  an 
independent  air  force.  They  would  not  recognize  the  existence  or 
know  anything  about  either  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  That  statement 
is  wrong  from  the  first  to  the  last. 

Naval  aviation  started  in  France  in  May — the  end  of  May,  1917. 
It  had  stations  operating  on  the  coast  of  France ;  it  had  stations  op- 
erating on  the  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland  for  months  during  the 
actual  fighting.  We  had  those  stations  operated  with  American 
planes,  which  is  more  than  the  Army  ever  did.    Consequently,  far 

from  it  not  beingmuch  of  a  factor 

Senator  New.  Right  there  let  me  interpose  another  question.     Was 
not  the  fact  that  the  Navy  had  so  much  equipment,  of  which  you 
speak  now  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  Army  did  not  have  ?  ~ 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  Not  that  I  knew  of. 

Senator  New.  In  other  words,  were  you  not  conflicting  with  the 
Army's  production  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Oh,  no;  because  our  production  was  relatively  so 
small  compared  to  the  total  production. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  You  had  your  own  factories,  too,  did  you 
not? 

Senator  New.  Senator  Frelinghuysen  will  remember,  I  think,  as 
we  were  on  the  committee  that  investigated  the  aircraft  situation  a 
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little  more  than  a  year  ago,  if  I  recollect  correctly,  that  we  were  dis- 
tinctly told  at  more  than  one  place  the  Army  supplies  were  then  very 
seriously  held  up  because  of  the  more  earnest  insistence  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  Army  supplies  had  been  held  back  on  that  account. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  All  I  remember  is  that  the  training  planes 
were  manufactured  in  a  separate  factory,  I  think  at  Keyport  and  one 
or  two  other  places. 

Senator  New.  Well,  there  were  a  lot  of  them. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  I  think  the  Curtiss  plant  at  Buffalo  were 
making  our  Navy  boats,  as  were  the  Fisher  Body  Corporation. 

Senator  New.  Both ;  yes. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  But  as  I  understand  it,  at  the  time,  the 
principal  delay  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Army  in  furnishing  de- 
signs. Do  you  remember  any  conflict  in  material  ?  I  have  to  go  out 
in  a  few  moments.  Have  you  any  objections  to  my  asking  a  few  ques- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  Senator  New  ? 

Senator  New.  Certainly  not. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  at  the 
Naval  Academy  at  the  present  time  you  have  any  naval  aeronautic 
division  of  training  or  instruction. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Is  it  your  idea  that  only  graduates  of  the 
Naval  Academv  shall  become  aviators  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Oh,  no ;  we  are  taking  in  a  great  many  men  all  the 
time. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  What  system  of  training  are  you  pur- 
suing? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  base  course  is  at  Pensacola,  for  nine  months. 

Senator  Newt.  In  answering  that  question,  at  the  same  time  answer 
what  tactical  organizations  you  have? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Tactical? 

Senator  New.  Yes.  Have  you  any  regularly  organized  squadrons 
or  detachments  or  groups  organized  and  ready  to  go  into  battle. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  We  have  as  much  as  we  have  been  able  to  equip, 
taking  into  consideration  the  size  of  our  appropriation.  In  other 
words,  we  are  equipping  four  or  five  bases  on  this  coast  and  one  on 
the  Pacific  coast.    Each  of  those  bases  has  a  skeleton  organization. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  patrol  work? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  is  patrol  work  principally  for  those  squadrons. 
And  then,  in  additioil  to  that,  we  have  our  experimental  work  with  the 
fleet. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Have  you  any  organizations  that  are 
ready  at  the  present  time  to  take  part  in  any  actual  engagements? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  What  kind  of  an  engagement  ? 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  I  mean  a  naval  engagement.  Suppose 
you  had  to  go  out  and  meet  a  big  squadron,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
would  you  nave  one  plane  or  a  dozen  or  twenty-five,  or  how  many  to 
go  out  to  meet  such  a  squadron  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  At  the  present  time  we  would  have  great  difficulty 
in  doing  anything.  We  have  not  any  personnel  or  any  ships  that  could 
go  to  sea.  In  other  words,  we  are  tied  up  alongside  the  docks.  We 
are  converting  two  ships  into  airplane  carriers  to  go  with  the  fleet. 

Senator  New.  I  hope  you  can  do  better  than  the  Army.  The  Army 
started  six  machines  and  one  of  them  got  there.    There  were  two  men 
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killed.  Four  of  the  planes,  I  think,  were  smashed,  and  only  one  of 
them,  anyhow,  got  there. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  You  are  doing  nothing  in  production  at 
the  present  time,  I  understand.    Are  you  ouilding  any  flying  boats? 

Capt.  Craven.  No  boats.  We  have  sufficient  boats  for  coastal  work. 
We  are  building  planes  for  experimental  work  on  battleships. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Planes  that  fly  from  battleships. 

Senator  New.  You  ordered  this  year  about  a  half  million  dollars' 
worth  of  seaplanes,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Since  the  1st  of  July? 

Senator  New.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  since  the  1st  of  July, 
but  recently. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Those  were  ship's  planes,  I  think. 

Senator  New.  What  was  the  character  of  the  other  planes  you 
ordered  ?    As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  they  not  of  a  land  type  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Of  a  land  type  in  the  sense  that  they  take  off  from 
something  solid  instead  of  from  the  water.  They  are  adapted  to  take 
off  from  the  ship's  deck. 

Senator  New.  They  are  an  adaptation  of  the  land  type  of  machine, 
are  they  not  ? 

Capt.  Craven.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Capt.  Craven  says  so. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  would  qualify  that.  They  get  off  from  a  solid 
thing,  but  not  from  the  earth,  and  it  is  a  very  different  type  from  the 
type  that  gets  off  from  the  field. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  You  are  not  giving  any  courses  in  avia- 
tion at  the  academy,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Not  to  the  midshipmen. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Have  you  in  any  way  any  connection  with 
the  Army,  any  liaison  with  the  Army,  at  the  present  time,  either  in 
production  or  experimental  training  or  are  you  entirely  separate. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  We  have  not  got  as  much  as  we  would  like  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  A  board  has  been  appointed  to  try  to  bring  about 
something  of  that  sort,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frelinghttysen.  So  you  could  join  together  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Army  and  Navy  should 
not  coordinate  and  cooperate  if  they  went  about  it  right. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  going  to  make  them  flo  that? 

Senator  New.  What  force  is  there  to  compel  that? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  is  difficult  to  say.  I  should  think  possibly  an 
insistence  by  Congress  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Senator  New.  Has  not  this  bill  the  principle  by  which  Congress 
should  make  its  insistence? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  That  bill  removes  all  cooperation. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Is  not  this  just  the  point,  that  the  pride 
of  service  and  the  pride  of  achievement  is  holding  you  back  from  the 
proper  cooperation  between  the  two  services? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  No  ;  I  would  not  say  that  is  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  is  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  our 
activities  have  been  entirely  separate — the  force  in  France  and  the 
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force  in  England.  Gradually  they  are  bound  to  get  together  more, 
and  I  think  the  cooperation  is  bound  to  come. 

Senator  Frellnghuysen.  Suppose  you  had  a  unified  carrying  out 
of  the  policies  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  Of  course,  as  far  as  cer- 
tain training  is  concerned,  tactical  maneuvers,  type  of  machines,  and 
things  of  that  kind,  they  are  divided  entirely;  but  suppose  you  had 
an  air  ministry  or  a  unified  control,  with  representatives  of  both 
branches  of  the  service,  would  you  not  get  more  money,  would  you 
not  get  greater  achievements,  better  organization,  and  better 
efficiency? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  No;  because  you  would  have  to  cooperate  with  two 
people  instead  of  one.    Two  is  company  and  three  is  a  crowd. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Well,  two  is  company;  there  are  two 
here. 

Senator  New.  There  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  three,  because  you 
have  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  Post  Office  Department  as 
well. 

The  Chairman.  Mr..  Secretary,  what  would  you  think  of  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  new  military  academy  for  aviation  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  done.  I  think  it  might 
be  possible — although  I  have  never  considered  it  before — to  establish 
a  post-graduate  school  for  Army  and  Navy  officers,  under  the  gen- 
eral directions  of  the  Army  and  Navv.  I  think  the  more  of  that 
is  done  the  better.  The  same  way  with  the  Army  school  at  Fort 
Leavenworth.  We  send  Navy  men  and  Marine  Corps  men  out 
there,  and  it  does  a  tremendous  lot  of  good;  and  in  the  same  way 
the  Army  has  sent  officers  to  the  Naval  Academy.  The  more  inter- 
change of  that  post-graduate  education  we  can  get  the  better. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  be  dreaming,  like  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  coming  very  shortly  when 
you  will  begin  schooling  men  for  three  or  four  years,  in  a  school  sup- 
ported by  the  Government,  in  aviation.  In  other  words,  they  will 
have  to  learn  to  fight  in  a  new  element,  and  you  will  have  to  have  a 
school  to  teach  men  to  fight  in  that  new  element.  You  now  have  a 
school  to  teach  them  to  fight  on  land,  which  is  West  Point,  and  you 
have  a  school  to  teach  them  to  fight  on  the  water,  which  school  is 
Annapolis,  and  I  think,  as  surely  as  we  are  sitting  here,  you  will  have 
a  school  to  teach  them  to  fight  in  the  air,  which  is  the  new  element. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  But  it  is  an  element  that  the  Army  is  operating 
in  and  that  the  Navy  is  operating  in  now. 

The  Chairman.  To  a  limited  extent,  but  it  is  going  far  beyond 
what  it  is  at  present  in  importance. 

Senator  New.  Yes.  And  remember  that  for  quite  a  number  of 
years  after  we  were  started  here  there  was  no  Navy  Department; 
the  Army  ran  the  whole  show. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  There  was  no  Army  then. 

Senator  New.  Well,  you  had  a  War  Department. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  We  had  a  whiskey  rebellion,  and  that  was  the 
only  thing. 

Senator  New.  There  was  a  War  Department,  which  conducted  the 
naval  as  well  as  the  military  affairs. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  War  Department  was  ordered  in  1794 — which 
was  four  years  before  the  Navy  Department  was  created — to  build 
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six  frigates.  In  1797,  three  years  later,  they  had  not  the  keel  of 
any  one  of  those  frigates  laid,  and  the  following  year  the  Navy  De- 
partment was  created,  as  the  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Army  to 
build  those  ships;  and  very  properly.  I  do  not  blame  the  Army 
for  it,  but  it  was  the  failure  of  the  Army  to  run  naval  affairs  that 
forced  the  creation  of  the  Navy  Department. 

Senator  New7.  That  parallels  the  experience  we  have  had  in  the 
last  year  and  the  year  before  in  the  building  of  aircraft. 

The  Chairman.  The  Army  was  given  a  billion  dollars  to  build 
airships  and  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  Navy  had  funds  to  build  airships  and  we  had 
established  stations  with  American  material  and  personnel,  to  the 
number,  I  think,  of  15  or  20,  in  France,  Ireland,  and  England,  and 
they  were  in  actual  operation. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  to  detract  for  a  moment  from  the 
achievement  of  the  Navy,  and  I  think  a  comparison  between  the 
Army  and  Navy  efficiency  is  out  of  place,  but  it  may  be  said  some- 
what in  defense  of  the  Army's  slowness  as  compared  to  the  Navy's 
speed,  that  the  Navy  simply  adopted  the  type  that  the  British  had. 
Is  it  not  true  that  you  simply  took  over  the  production  of  the  Cur- 
tiss  plant  and  went  on  with  the  same  kind  of  a  boat?  Is  not  that 
true  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  is  a  different  type  of  hull. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  have  modified  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  There  is  nothing  much  more  in  the  testimony  of 
Gen.  Mitchell  in  regard  to  the  Navy  here — except  that  it  shows  for 
the  next  four  or  five  pages  just  what  an  officer  who  has  specialized 
during  the  past  few  years  in  nothing  but  air  work  knows — in  fact, 
how  absolutely  little  he  knows — about  the  naval  side  of  flying,  either 
lighter  than  air  or  heavier  than  air. 

Senator  New.  Getting  back  to  the  old  line  of  questioning,  I  -do 
not  know  that  I  ought  to  pursue  it  very  far,  but  is  it  not  true,  Mr. 
Secretary,  that  nearly  all  the  plant  capacity  that  we  had  for  the 
manufacture  of  aircraft  here  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice has  been  dissipated  and  has  it  gone  out  of  existence  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  do  not  know  what  has  happened  to  the  plants 
that  were  turning  out  Navy  material.  Of  course  we  have  our  Navy 
factory  in  Philadelphia,  which  is  intact,  running  on  a  greatly  re- 
duced force.  The  Curtiss  plant  in  Buffalo,  as  I  understand  it,  is  still 
intact,  has  not  been  sold. 

Senator  New.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  output  of  planes  of  all 
types  was  in  this  country  in  the  month  of  July  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  This  year? 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  No. 

Senator  New.  Fourteen. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Really? 

Senator  New.  Do  you  know  what  the  output  of  France  was  in  the 
same  month? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  No. 

Senator  New.  It  was  800. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Was  it  really? 

Senator  New.  Do  you  know  what  the  output  of  Great  Britain  was 
in  the  same  month? 
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Mr.  Roosevelt.  No. 

Senator  New.  It  was  2,000. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  That  is  growing  some. 

Senator  New.  They  have  a  capacity  over  there  of  4,000  a  month. 
France  has  a  capacity  of  about  2,000  a  month.  I  do  not  know  just 
what  our  real  capacity  is,  but  we  produced  just  14.  Now,  it  has  been 
testified  to  here,  by  nearly  everybody  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  aircraft  industry  and  is,  therefore,  qualified  to  speak  of  it,  that  it 
has  been  90  per  cent  liquidated  since  the  armistice  was  signed,  No- 
vember 11,  last,  and  we  have  practically  nothing  left  here  for  the 
production  of  aircraft  in  case  of  another  emergency.  If  this  thing 
goes  on  for  a  little  while  longer,  it  will  not  make  any  difference  what 
the  Navy  wants  or  what  the  Army  wants  or  what  either  of  them 
thinks,  you  will  not  have  any  plant  capacity  here  to  produce  the  types 
of  planes  that  you  may  wish  to  have.  You  have  got  to  have  that  in 
order  to  get  planes.  The  Government  has  no  plants  and  can  not 
maintain  them;  it  is  too  expensive  a  thing,  almost  an  impossible 
thing,  and  you  depend  absolutely  and  must  depend  absolutely 
upon 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Upon  commercial  plants. 

Senator  New.  Upon  commercial  plants  anyhow,  the  products  of 
which  can  be  diverted  upon  short  notice  to  the  manufacture  of  planes 
of  military  and  naval  types  when  the  emergency  arises. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  am  in  favor  of  that;  Senator;  but  I  do  not  see 
why  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  naval  aviation  efficiency  in  order  to 
obtain  that. 

Senator  New.    I  do  no  think  it  is,  either.    I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  think  it  is  entirely  a  separate  subject,  and,  as  I 
stated  before,  I  fully  believe  that  if  private  capital  will  not  go  into 
this  without  Government  encouragement,  the  way  it  is  being  done  in 
England  and  France,  then  this  Government  ought  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  private  manufacturers  in  some  way.  But  I  do  not  see 
that  that  has  anything  to  do  with  establishing  a  separate  fighting 
force,  which  would  take  our  naval  aviation  from  the  Navy.  Our 
production  in  time  of  peace  is  so  small  that  we  can  take  care  of  it 
without  any  trouble  at  all  in  one  factory,  which  we  already  have,  a 
permanent  building,  the  nucleus  of  a  force;  and  in  time  of  war  we 
should  do  what  we  did  before,  go  out  into  the  highways  and  byways 
and  get  the  people  to  build  for  us. 

Senator  New.  I  have  a  great  many  more  questions  here  which  I 
would  like  to  ask,  but  I  think  it  would  possibly  be  largely  a  matter 
of  duplication,  or  so  largely  a  matter  of  duplication,  that  I  do  not 
know  that  I  care  to  ask  any  more  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make, 
Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  have  here  a  telegram  from  the  commander  of 
the  naval  forces  in  European  waters,  m  London,  which  I  will  read : 

Interview  with  prominent  British  naval  officers  develop  strong  feeling 
that  separate  system  of  training  for  navy  air  personnel  is  vitally  necessary 
and  that  personnel  employed  in  naval  flying  duties  should  be  primarily  sea- 
faring men.  Point  raised  as  to  the  incongruity  placing  in  command  of  a  light 
cruiser,  to  which  certain  types  of  naval  aircraft  may  be  aptly  compared  an 
officer  who  has  had  little  or  no  training.  British  naval  officers  in  general  agree 
that  from  a  production  standpoint  the  air  force  organization  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  separate  service  organizations  although  many  contend  for  separate 
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designing  department.  Opinion  expressed  that  jurisdiction  of  combined  air 
force  should  extend  only  to  material,  production  and  supply,  experiment. 
development  and  research  meteorological  work  and  perhaps  drawing  up  of 
rules  for  qualification  of  pilots  of  both  services,  examinations,  etc  Opinion 
expressed  that  proposition  of  combined  air  force  would  be  forced  upon  navy 
owing  to  its  being  advocated  by  the  press,  politicians,  and  leaders  of  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps.  No  serious  opposition  to  scheme  was  brought  to  bear  by  navy  ^ 
at  time  of  amalgamation,  owing  to  rush  measures  in  legislature.  General  ^| 
hope  expressed  that  control  of  naval  avation  will  ultimately  revert  to  the  navy. 
Full  report  of  subject  with  comments  by  mail. 

Senator  New.  While  we  are  putting  things  in  the  record,  I  have 
here  a  copy  of  the  London  Times  of  Wednesday,  August  13,  1919, 
from  which  I  quote  just  a  few  words  of  a  very  long  speech  of  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  British  war  minister,  he  closing  his  remarks 
with  special  reference  to  the  air  force.  This  was  brought  out  as  the 
result  of  a  plea  for  economy,  lessening  the  draft  on  the  British  tax- 
payers, just  the  same  thing  we  are  hearing  over  here,  and  very 
properly.    He  says : 

I  shall  not  myself  become  responsible,  whatever  the  pressure  may  be,  for  the 
maltreatment  of  the  Army  during  the  years  that  follow  immediately  after 
the  war,  nor  for  any  policy  which  denies  to  the  Royal  Air  Force  a  permanent, 
effective,  and  an  independent  means  of  existence. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Royal  Air  Force  is  being 
very  severely  criticized  at  the  present  time  in  England  for  its 
expenditure  of  funds  ? 

Senator  New.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is.  If  it  is  not,  it  is  happily 
exempted.    Everything  else  is,  there  and  here. 

I  also  have  here  a  few  general  observations  from  the  estimable 
Ludendorf  on  the  subject  of  air  fighting : 

• 

Originally  intended  to  be  an  auxiliary  to  the  infantry,  these  battleship 
flights  were  finally  given  important  tactical  attacks.  Thus  the  air  force 
gained  a  new  .field  of  activity  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  airmen,  in 
the  course  of  their  duties,  were  not  only  reconnaissance  troops,  who  had  to 
fight,  they  were  not  only  bomb  carriers  for  destructive  work  far  in  the 
enemy's  country,  but  they,  like  Infantry,  artillery,  and  all  other  arms,  took 
part  in  the  fighting  on  the  ground,  like  other  combatant  forces;  they  were 
a  destructive  arm  in  the  great  battle  on  land.  This,  indeed,  became  their 
main  object,  and  the  aerial  combat  was  only  a  means  of  attaining  it. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Absolutely;  and.  Senator,  may  I  say  that  that 
is  absolutely  in  conformity  with  the  naval  view,  that  at  the  present 
time — I  am  not  talking  about  10  years  hence  or  20  years  hence,  but 
at  the  present  time,  and  that  would  hold  good  for  the  next  several 
years  to  come — naval  air  forces,  like  land  air  forces,  are  a  tactical 
part,  and  all  tactical  units  of  a  great  army  or  a  great  navy,  just 
in  the  same  way,  I  say,  as  scout  cruisers  or  battle  cruisers  may  be 
used  as  tactical  units  for  a  special  mission,  so  also  the  air  forces 
attached  to  a  navy  would  be  a  part  of  the  tactical  units  of  the 
general  grand  fleet,  ars  the  British  called  it,  just  as  much  as  the 
submarines  would  be  or  the  destroyers  would  be,  or  the  scouts  or 
the  battle  cruisers — all  tactical  units  of  the  same,  force. 

Senator  New.  I  am  afraid  that  the  trouble  is  that  both  the  Army  ^ 
and  the  Navy  are  prone  to  look  upon  aeronautics  merely  as  an  ad-  ^ 
junct  to  their  respective  services,  and  I  think,  with  all  respect,  that 
the  Navy  ought  to  adjust  its  binoculars  and  look  searchingly  into 
the  future.     I  think  they  will  discover,  if  they  do — I  think  they 
will  realize  that  something  is  coming,  and  it  is  almost  here,  and  it 
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is  coming  very  rapidly,  something  for  which  we  must  make  better 
provision  than  has  yet  been  made  by  this  Government,  and  a  pro- 
vision along  the  same  lines  that  is  being  made  by  England,  France, 
Italy,  and,  perhaps,  other  countries — at  least  those  countries — on 
the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  think  probably,  Senator,  I  was  unfortunate  in 
the  use  of  the  word  "adjunct."  What  I  meant  by  adjunct  was  that 
the  Navy  does  not  consider  any  one  type  of  weapon  as  the  principal 
weapon. 

All  weapons  are  principal  weapons,  dependent  on  conditions. 
Under  certain  conditions  the  battle  fleet  of  dreadnaughts  may  be  the 
principal  weapon.  TTnder  other  conditions  mines  may  be  the  prin- 
cipal weapon.  Under  other  conditions  destroyers  may  be.  Under 
other  conditions  aircraft  may  be.  In  other  words,  when  saying  u  ad- 
junct "  I  do  not  mean  something  that  is  less  important  than  any  other 
unit. 

It  is  conceivable  that  under  certain  conditions  at  the  present  time 
the  naval  aircraft  branch  might  be  more  important  than  the  battle- 
ship branch.  What  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  is  that  it  is  part  of  the 
general  plan  of  operations,  tactics,  and  strategy ;  we  have  to  do  with 
operations  on  the  water  and  under  the  water  and  over  the  water. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  observations  to  make? 

Mr.  Roo8evelt.  No.  Admiral  Benson  could  not  be  here.  The 
acting  chief,  Admiral  Jones,  is  here,  and  Capt.  Craven  is  here.  He 
is  head  of  the  office  of  aviation  and  also  the  representative  of  marine 
aviation,  which  is  also  a  part  of  the  same  thing.  I  would  be  glad  if 
you  would  hear  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  whether  we  had  enough  time  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  would  very  much  like  to  have  Admiral  Jones  say 
a  few  words  officially,  as  representing  the  Chief  of  Operations  of  the 
Navy,  as  corresponding  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 

STATEMENT  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  H.  P.  JONES,  UNITED  STATES 

NAVY. 

Admiral  Jones.  I  have  never  made  a  particular  study  of  aviation 
in  its  connection  with  the  fleet.  I  recognize  that  aviation  must  be 
considered,  and  will  be  considered,  one  of  the  major  arms  of  the 
fleet,  and  I  consider  that  it  should  be,  both  in  the  training  and  the 
operation  and  the  development  of  the  air  force,  under  the  control  of 
the  Navy  and  not  under  a  separate  air  force.  I  believe  in  that  be- 
cause for  observation  the  observer  and  the  people  in  the  airplane 
should  be  educated  in  the  tactics  of  the  fleet,  should  know  a  fleet 
formation  wThen  they  see  it,  and  be  able  to  report  their  observations 
with  some  value;  in  operating  with  the  fleet  they  must,  I  think,  know 
something  of  naval  tactics  and  know  something  of  naval  strategy. 
Being  trained  separately  and  simply  sent  to  the  fleet  from  a  separate 
air  force,  I  do  not  believe  the  personnel  will  gain  the  needed  knowl- 
edge and  the  needed  ability  to  operate  in  close  enough  cooperation 
in  the  tactical  maneuvers  and  in  the  operations  of  the  fleet. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  say  from  memory  what  percentage  of 
the  naval  aviators  were  sailors  or  had  any  education  in  seamanship? 
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Admiral  Jones.  I  can  not,  as  I  have  been  in  Operations  .only  a 
very  short  time  and  have  not  followed  that  up,  but  the  officer  in 
charge  of  aviation  can  give  those  figures,  I  think 

Capt.  Craven.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  we  had  38  commis- 
sioned naval  aviators  and  a  total  of  163  enlisted  men  in  aviation. 
At  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  we  had  1,656 
naval  aviators  flying  then.  We  had  1,349  ground  officers;  we  had 
39,112  student  officers  and  35,667  enlisted  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  thinking  of  the  flying  men  particularly. 
You  say  1,600.  ' 

Capt.  Craven.  One  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  we 
had  38  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  education  in  seamanship  did 
those  1,600  young  men  have? 

Capt.  Craven.  They  had  very  little;  but  there  is  one  thing  to 
remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  this :  That  in  this  war  we  had 
a  peculiar  phase — just  one  phase.  Naval  aviation  did  not  take  a 
prominent  part  in  this  war  except  in  a  specialized  way,  and  ,not 
until  the  close  of  the  war  did  they  begin  to  put  planes  on  battleships 
and  see  the  (possible  field  of  aviation  in  so  far  as  ships  were  con- 
cerned. The  Army  had  a  monopoly  on  aviation,  you  might  say,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  for  some  time  the  Navy  was  employed, 
in<so  far  as  aviation  was  concerned,  in  the  suppression  of  the  sub- 
marine and  in  patrol  work  alongshore,  where  it  was  independent  of 
other  naval  ships  largely  and  where  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  Navy — 
that  is,  the  major  snips  of  the  Navy;  the  major  elements  of  the 
Navy — was  unnecessary. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  in  the  future  an  education  in  sea- 
manship will  be  the  basis  of  the  trainingof  naval  aviators? 

Admiral  Jones.  An  education  in  general  naval  subjects. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  in  the  future  the  basis  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  naval  aviator  will  be  a  naval  education  ? 

Admiral  Jones.  Unquestionably,  a  naval  education.  Of  coui^ 
along  with  that  will  be  developed  certain  specialties  in  aviation  con- 
nected with  the  sea.  In  my  experience  in  the  Navy,  and  I  suppose  • 
it  has  been  the  same  in  the  Army,  we  have  had  so  many  things  that 
were  going  to  put  the  Navy  out  of  existence,  to  make  it  useless,  that 
looking  into  the  future,  judging  by  the  past,  I  do  not  believe  that 
aviation  will  put  armies  out  of  existence — land  armies  out  of  ex- 
istence nor  sea  navies.  The  automobile  torpedo  was  going  to  put 
the  Navy  out  of  existence.  The  destroyer  was  going  to  send  the 
battleship  off  the  face  of  the  ocean.  The  submarine  was  going  to 
entirely  revolutionize  all  naval  warfare  and  put  a  surface  navy  out 
of  existence.  They  have  not  done  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
air  force,  that  fighting  in  the  air,  will  put  the  Navy  or  the  land 
armies  out  of  existence.  No  war  can  be  brought  or  has  been  brought, 
so  far  as  I  know,  to  a  successful  conclusion — that  is,  an  unlimited 
war  where  you  are  going  to  conquer  your  enemy — can  be  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion  by  any  one  of  the  branches  alone.  The  Navy 
by  itself  can  not  definitely  end  a  war.  It  requires  an  army,  either 
in  the  enemy's  country  or  to  crush  the  army  of  the  enemy  r  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  definite  conclusion.  Even  when  fighting  in  the  air 
becomes  a  far  greater  factor  in  wars  the  fundamental  ^tefttegy  will 
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remain  the  same.  •  In  order  to  bring  the  land  operations  to  a  con- 
clusion the  air  force  must  work  in  close  conjunction  with  the  army, 
just  as  the  navy  and  the  army  must  work  in  close  conjunction  in 
order  to  bring  to  a  successful  conclusion  overseas  operations. 

Senator  New.  I  hope  no  one  will  think  that  I  hold  the  view  that 
the  air  force  is  going  to  put  the  Navy  clear  out  of  business.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  going  to  make  it  possible  to  discontinue  the  Navy  at  all. 

Admiral  Jones.  It  is  an  argument  that  is  brought  up  very  often 
that  the  whole  thing  is  going  to  be  in  the  air,  but  it  can  not  be  done 
in  the  air  alone.  It  can  not  do  it  alone.  You  asked  just  now  who 
was  the  one  to  make  the  two  branches  work  together.  There  is  a 
Commander-in-Chief,  sir,  who  can  make  them  work  together.  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  we  have  been  more  than  a  hundred 
years  now  trying  to  get  the  Army  and  the  Navy  into  close  coopera- 
tion, both  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  we  are  just  getting  right  together 
now.  To  introduce  a  third  one  that  we  will  have  to  work  another 
hundred  years  to  get  together  does  not  seem  to  me  very  wise. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  your  views,  Admiral. 

STATEMENT  OF  HAJ.  GEN  W.  H.  WEIGHT,  UNITED  STATES 

ABMY. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  describe  briefly  your  assignments,  dat- 
ing from  our  entrance  into  the  war  against  Germany? 

Gen.  Wright.  When  war  was  declared  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
commissioned  personnel  of  the  Adjutant  General's  office  in  the  War 
Department.  On  the  1st  of  July  I  was  sent  to  Hoboken  to  organize 
the  board  of  embarkation,  and  was  placed  temporarily  on  that  duty 
until  Gen.  Shanks  arrived  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  was  then 
sent  out  to  Camp  Donovan,  at  Fort  Sill,  to  train  and  organize  the 
Thirty-fifth  Division.  Before  the  division  assembled  I  was  sent 
abroad  as  an" observer  in  the  middle  of  September  of  1917,  and  got 
back  about  the  10th  of  December,  assumed  command  of  the  Thirty- 
fifth  Division  and  took  it  abroad  on  the  16th  day  of  April ;  went  to 
the  British,  and  was  there  until  the  6th  of  June,  when  the  division 
was  moved  to  the  Vosges.  On  the  13th  of  June  was  assigned  to  the 
temporary  command  of  the  Third  Corps,  for  the  organization  of 
.  the  corps  staff  and  the  training  of  the  divisions  in  the  corps.  The  di- 
visions in  the  corps  were  under  the  tactical  jurisdiction  of  the 
French,  and  under  the  training  and  administrative  jurisdiction  of 
the  corps  commander.  The  Third  Corps  passed  from  my  command, 
and  I  took  up  the  Fifth  Corps  and  did  similar  work  -with  that,  and 
had  just  started  in  with  the  Seventh  Corps  when  I  was  relieved  and 
sent  to  command  the  Eighty-ninth  Division  about  a  week  before  the 
St.  Mihiel  offensive.  I  was  in  command  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Divi- 
sion in  the  bdttle  of  St.  Mihiel  and  the  battle  of  the  Meuse-Argonne. 
On  November  9  I  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  First  Corps 
and  took  command  November  12,  and  was  with  that  corps  in  France 
during  the  winter.    I  came  back  to  America,  reaching  here  in  April. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  before  us  the  bill,  which  you  have  heard 
of,  representing  the  view  of  the  War  Department — bill  2715.  What 
observations  ox  a  general  character  have  you  to  make  on  that  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  permanent  organization  of  the  Army? 
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Gen.  Wright.  The  first  thing,  gentlemen,  that  I  notice  in  this  bil) 
is  the  provision  which  prescribes  that  there  shall  be  a  certain  number 
in  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Field  Artillery,  and  other  branches,  and 
leaves  organization  to  the  War  Department.  I  think  this  provision 
is  a  very  necessary  one,  for  the  reason  that  tactics  and  organization 
are  changing  so  rapidly  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  keep  abreast 
of  them  under  any  other  system.  Another  reason  is  that  an  army 
must  be  so  constituted  that  it  can  be  organized  to  suit  the  character 
of  the  enemy  and  the  terrain  in  which  it  is  going  to  operate.        . 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  extend  that  observation  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Staff  Corps,  or  are  you  thinking  only  of  the  line  of  the 
Army? 

Gen.  Wright.  I  am  thinking  of  the  line  of  the  Army.  The  char- 
acter of  the  organization  of  the  Army  would  depend,  as  I  say,  on 
the  character  of  the  country  and  the  terrain  in  which  it  may  be 
operating.  For  instance,  going  into  Mexico  we  would  probably  need 
a  larger  force  of  Cavalry;  much  of  the  motor  transport  would  be 
changed  to  pack  trains  and  animal-drawn  transportation.  The  same 
way  if,  through  force  of  circumstances,  we  were  sent  to  operate  in 
Russia  or  Palestine  or  Armenia  or  Siberia  or  any  other  place. 
Therefore  the  Army  must  have  a  very  flexible  organization. 

There  is  a  provision  in  section  2,  page  2,  calling  for  6  lieutenant 
generals,  32  major  generals,  and  88  brigadier  generals.  It  is  proper 
that  if  we  are  to  have  corps,  divisions,  and  brigades  the  officers  com- 
manding them  should  be  given  the  proper  rank.  The  bill  states, 
in  line  7,  page  3,  in  regard  to  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery : 

The  Chief  of  the  Coast  Artillery,  officers  on  the  active  list  who  liave  held 
the  rank  of  general  officer  by  detail,  as  chief  of  staff  corps  or  bureaus,  and  the 
general  officers  of  the  staff,  except  those  of  the  Medical  Department,  shall,  on 
the  passage  of  this  act,  be  recommissioned  as  general  officers  of  the  line  in  the 
grades  and  with  the  dates  of  rank  now  held  by  them  or  heretofore  held  by 
them  as  head  of  a  staff  corps  or  bureau. 

This  is  another  good  provision,  because  in  a  military  organization 
it  is  the  line  and  the  General  Staff  rather  than  the  bureaus  or  staff 
departments  which  must  be  supreme. 

The  Chairman.  Under  that  provision  an  infantryman  could  be 
made  Chief  of  Engineers,  could  he  not? 

Gen.  Wright.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  wise? 

Gen.  Wright.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  ever  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  had  artillerymen  made  chiefs  of 
the  air  service- 
Gen.  Wright.  That  was  because  we  had  no  chief  of  the  air  service 
properly  developed,  I  suppose. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  question  about  that.  Can  Congress 
always  rely  upon  there  being  no  abuse  of  that  power?  '  The  one  ex- 
ception is  the  Medical  Corps,  as  I  read  that. 

Gen.  Wright.  In  the  state  of  mind  which  exists  in  the  Army  to- 
day I  am  sure  that  they  can,  because  everyone,  I  think,  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  we  have  got  to  have  one  Army,  and  a  better  Army.  We 
went  into  this  war  with  three  different  armies,  a  contingent  of  marines, 
and  several  other  branches,  and  we  oiifjht  never  to  do  it  again.  We 
must  have  one  standardized  force,  uniformly  trained  and  officered, 
and  prepare  for  war  with  that  idea  in  mind ;  it  must  be  a  standardized 
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and  homogeneous  force.  Many  of  the  difficulties  during  our  recent 
campaign  in  France  arose  from  the  fact  that  we  started  out  with  these 
different  armies,  with  different  traditions,  different  training,  differ- 
ent standards,  and  different  ambitions,  and  the  Army  never  did 
really  get  together,  or  commence  to  get  together  as  it  should,  until 
an  order  was  published,  I  think,  August  7,  abolishing  these  different 
armies  and  organizing  one  Army,  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  I  can  see  very  well  the  strength  of  your  argument 
in  that  direction,  but  this  involves  a  good  deal  more  than  that,  to  my 
mind.  In  the  first  place,  it  takes  away  from  the  Congress,  or  the 
Senate  particularly,  the  opportunity  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications 
of  a  man  who  is  to  head  a  very  important  technical  branch  of  the 
service. 

Gen.  Wright.  I  have  not  looked  at  it  from  that  standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  this  paragraph  practically  abolishes 
the  office  of  Chief  of  Engineers.  The  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Chief  of  Engineers  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Under  the 
operation  of  this  paragraph  there  is  no  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  any 
major  general  can  be  assigned  to  that  place,  if  he  has  been  confirmed 
as  a  major  general,  perhaps  the  year  before,  and  a  very  proper  ques- 
tion of  public  policv  comes  in  there.  I  can  see  that.  The  same  way 
with  the  Chief  of  Ordnance ;  the  same  way  with  the  Quartermaster 
General.  I  am  not  certain  about  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  whether 
that  is  the  same  thing. 

Gen.  Wright.  I  see  your  reasoning. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  makes  a  very  striking  change  in  the  whole 

Eolicy  of  the  government  of  the  Army  in  connection  with  guidance 
y  the  Congress,  in  that  it  not  only  gives  the  department  the  right  to 
organize  the  different  branches  of  the  service  into  appropriate  units, 
in  which  I  agree,  but  it  goes  further  and  abolishes  all  chiefs  of  bureaus. 
This  bill  even  fails  to  make  a  surgeon  general.  There  is  no  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army  under  this  bill.  There  is  no  commanding  officer 
of  the  Medical  Department  under  this  bill. 

Gen.  Wright.  I  think  that  that  probably  was  an  omission;  I  do 
not  think  that  that  was  intended. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  the  same  way  at  first,  but  I  find  the 
same  treatment  is  applied  to  every  bureau.  There  is  no  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral ;  there  is  no  Chief  of  Engineers ;  there  is  no  Chief  of  Ordnance. 
There  is  a  senior  ranking  officer  in  the  make-up  of  each  one  of  these 
departments,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Service  can  be  turned  around 
and  made  into  the  Quartermaster  General. 

Senator  New.  And  the  same  way  with  the  Surgeon  General  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  Surgeon  General  must  be  a  member  of 
the  Medical  Department,  but  there  is  no  Surgeon  General.  There 
is  a  head  of  the  Medical  Corps,  but  I  fail  to  find  any  head  of  the 
Medical  Department.  There  is  a  head  of  the  Medical  Corps,  who 
must  be  a  member  of  the  Medical  Corps. 

Gen.  Wright.  My  comments  on  that  paragraph  were  intended  to 
bring  out  the  necessity  of  making  service  with  the  line  more  inpor- 
tant  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  But,  of  course,  under  the  existing  law,  service  in 
the  staff  departments,  with  the  exception  of  the  Medical  Corps  and 
Engineers,  is  limited  to  four  years.  They  must  then  go  back  to  the 
line. 
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Gen.  Wright.  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  What  comment  have  you  to  make,  if  any,  on  the 
General  Staff  as  provided  for  in  this  bill  ? 

Gen.  Wright.  The  General  Staff  system,  as  laid  down  in  this 
bill,  is  very  good,  except  that  the  bill  should  provide  for  a  very 
large  number  of  General  Staff  officers.  I  do  not  think  the  number  of 
General  Staff  officers  in  the  bill  is  sufficient.  When  I  say  General 
Staff  officers,  I  mean  not  only  the  War  Department  General  Staff, 
but  officers  who  are  so  trained  that  they  will  be  available  for  duty 
as  General  Staff  officers  when  the  Army  is  largely  increased  in  the 
event  of  war. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  in  time  of  peace  we  should  have  a  top- 
heavy  General  Staff  personnel  ? 

Gen.  Wright.  I  think  we  should  have  a  top-heavy  General  Staff 
personnel ;  but  the  officers  who  are  not  necessary  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment or  on  General  Staff  duty  with  the  larger  tactical  organizations, 
such  as  the  divisions  and  corps,  should  be  on  duty  with  troops. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  have  a  permanent  Gen- 
eral Staff  Corps  with  detail  to  the  line;  or  a  detailed  General  Staff 
Corps?    We  now  have  a  detailed  General  Staff  Corps. 

Gen.  Wright.  I  think  that  four  years  on  the  General  Staff  is  too 
short  a  time  to  develop  a  General  Staff  officer.  The  officers  of  the 
General  Staff  on  duty  in  the  War  Department  do  not  give  all  their 
time  to  the  study  of  proper  General  Staff  problems.  A  General  Staff 
officer  should  be  a  broadly  educated  man,  not  only  familiar  with  all 
the  branches  of  the  service,  but  he  should  understand  the  military  re- 
sources of  his  country  and  of  other  countries ;  he  should  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  diplomatic  situation  abroad  and  at  home;  he  should 
be  a  good  economist  and  understand  the  military  geography  of  all 
nations ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  he  has  to  have  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  study,  not  taken  up  by  other  duties. 

So  I  say  a  proper  General  Staff  can  only  be  developed  through  a 
long  period  of  training. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  legislation  should  attempt  to 
describe  its  functions  and  to  limit  them?  The  present  law  does. 
This  bill  does  not. 

Gen.  Wright.  Yes ;  the  broad  instructions  of  the  National  defense 
act  were  very  good. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  limitation  in  there,  in  the  form  of  a 
proviso,  which  forbade  them  from  invading  the  administrative  func- 
tions of  a  supply  bureau  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  away  its  initiative 
or  responsibility.    That  is  repealed  in  this  bill. 

Gen.  Wright.  That  is  right ;  it  should  be  repealed. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  one  of  the  moot  questions.  We 
have  testimony  on  both  sides  of  that  question. 

Now,  you  probably  had  something  else  in  mind  that  you  wanted  to 

take  up. 

Gen.  Wright.  At  the  bottom  of  page  3  it  provides  for  "  five  assist- 
ants, who  shall  be  detailed  from  among  general  officers  of  the  line," 
It  is  my  understanding  that  these  five  assistants  would  be  respectively 
the  experts  in  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  Infantry,  and  Coast  Artii- 
lery,  and  I  believe  that  they  are  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  War 
Department  system. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  that  is  the  purpose  of  those  five  as- 
sistants? I  thought  they  were  to  be  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff,  G-l> 
G-2,  G-3,  G-4,  etc. 

Gen.  Wright  (reading  from  bill) : 

Five  assistants,  who  shall  be  detailed  from  among  general  officers  of  the  line ; 
five  brigadier  generals. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  which  is  which  % 

Gen.  Wright.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  much  difference. 

The  Chairman.  The  absence  of  a  chief  of  Infantry  and  a  chief  of 
Cavalry  has  been  commented  upon  by  other  officers  testifying  before 
this  committee,  who  assumed  that  tnere  was  no  provision  made  for 
them. 

Gen.  Wright.  I  think  they  are  very  necessary.  If  we  had  had  a 
chief  of  Infantry  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Infantry  would 
have  been  ready  to  go  into  battle  much  sooner  than  they  were. 

The  Chairman.  .Somebody  to  represent  the  Infantry  in  General 
Staff  councils? 

Gen.  Wright.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  see  if  its  equipment  was  kept  up  to  date  and 
its  training  up  to  date. 

Gen.  Wright.  The  question  as  to  whether  these  experts  in  Infan- 
try, Field  Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Coast  Artillery  should  belong  to 
the  General  Staff  or  not  is  a  matter  that  is  still  under  discussion. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  they  should  not  belong  to  the  Gen- 
eral Staff. 

At  the  top  of  page  5  and  the  bottom  of  page  4  comes  the  method  of 
selection  of  General  Staff  officers.  Details  to  the  General  Staff  should 
be  open  to  competition.  Successful  candidates  should  be  put  through 
a  course  of  training  at  the  General  Staff  College  and  at  Leavenworth, 
after  which  they  should  be  eligible  for  selection  by  this  board  of 
general  officers.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  which  I  think  is  within 
the  province  of  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  is  a  matter  of  regulation 

Gen.  Wright.  The  creation  of  a  finance  department  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  know  something  of  the  work  done  by  it,  and  it 
has  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  some  important  testimony  yesterday  from 
Gen.  Black,  Chief  of  Engineers,  pointing  out  the  extravagance  of  that 
system.  He  pointed  out  where  it  was  losing  time  and  costing  un- 
necessary expenditure,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  expenditures  of 
the  Engineer  Corps.  It^ causes  the  keeping  of  two  sets  of  books,  etc., 
and  he  has  an  organization  in  the  corps  that  seems  to  be  a  duplicate 
of  the  finance  department. 

Gen.  Wright.  1  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Orders. 

Gen.  Wright.  The  Finance  Department  must  have  a  record  of  the 
expenditures  in  the  Engineer's  Corps  and  the  appropriations  made, 
and  somebody  has  to  keep  the  books,  and  I  should  think  this  would 
relieve  the  Engineers  of  that  responsibility. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  would  have  to  keep  books  just  the  same; 
he  has  to  account  for  the  expenditure  of  money. 

Gen.  Wright.  Does  that  apply  to  the  Engineer's  Department  only  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  applies  to  them  all. 
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Gen.  Wright.  That  was  not  my  understanding  of  the  duties  of  the 
Finance  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  they  each  have  an  accounting  division. 
So  much  money  is  allotted  to  them  out  of  the  appropriations. 

Gen.  Wright.  The  Finance  Department,  however,  keeps  track  of 
the  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  Keeps  track  of  them  all  ? 

Gen.  Wright.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  all  do  practically  the  same  work  they 
have  before,  but  they  have  not  the  responsibility  of  handling  the 
money,  but  thej'  have  to  keep  the  accounts  just  the  same.  For  in- 
stance, Gen.  Black  testified  that  when  the  order  was  put  into  effect 
establishing  the  Finance  Department  he  had  to  send  to  the  Finance 
Department  his  accounting  division,  and  then  he  had  to  create  a  new 
one  to  take  its  place  inside  his  corps.  The  effort,  of  course,  is  to 
establish  a  budget  system  inside  the  War  Department,  and  tne  Fi- 
nance Department  is  to  be  the  vehicle  for  doing  it. 

Gen.  Wright.  This  bill  carries  the  budget  system  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Wright.  That  is  a  matter  I  have  not  given  much  attention  to. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  evident  that  those  things  are  still  in  the  raw. 
There  is  a  lot  of  friction  about  them.  I  do  not  think  Gen.  Black 
testified  that  there  should  be  no  Finance  Department,  but  he  pointed 
out  what  their  conception  of  the  Finance  Department  should  be,  as 
resulting  in  duplication  instead  of  saving;  and  he  also  testified  in 
the  same  way  concerning  the  P.  S.  and  T.,  that  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  supply  the  Engineer  equipment  of  the  First  Division,  at  the 
time  of  the  parade  in  New  York,  they  had  to  go  to  the  P.  S.  and  T., 
and  it  was  in  a  half  dozen  different  storehouses  all  over  the  United 
States.  It  was  stored  according  to  the  commodity  basis — wagons  in 
one  place,  mules  in  another,  harness  in  another,  picks  and  shovels  in 
another. 

Gen.  Wright.  The  question  of  promotion  is  one  that  has  been  up 
in  the  service  for  many  years.  It  came  up  in  about  1906,  when  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  selection  versus  elimination.  We 
must  have  some  system  of  keeping  the  commissioned  personnel  of  the 
Army  alive.  I  believe  that  the  combined  method  of  elimination  and 
selection  is  the  proper  one.  If  the  recommendations  for  promotion 
have  to  go  through  the  regular  channels,  I  doubt  if  there  would  be 
much  promotion  by  selection.  I  think  that  elimination,  rigidly  en- 
forced in  all  grades,  but  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  and  selection 
for  promotion  in  the  higher  grades,  would  be  the  best  system.  Selec- 
tions should  commence  after  about  10  years  of  service  as  commis- 
sioned officers. 

The  Ch airman.  And  the  promotion  should  be  100  per  cent  from 
selection  from  then  on? 

Gen.  Wright.  I  think  promotion  should  be  from  there  on  entirely 
by  the  selection  system,  a  hundred  per  cent;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Wood  yesterday  recommended  very  strongly 
25  per  cent. 

Gen.  Wright.  I  think  by  the  time  an  officer  has  10  years  of  service 
that  is  sufficient  record  on  which  to  base  selection.  He  has  got  to 
realize  that  he  can  not  get  ahead  unless  it  is  by  his  own  endeavorvthe 
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same  way  that  men  rise  in  commercial  or  business  life.  It  is  a  process 
of  elimination  and  selection. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  fear  favoritism? 

Gen.  Wright.  No;  not  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  cease  to  fear  it? 

Gen.  Wright.  Five  or  six  years  ago,  when  the  tone  of  the  Army  in 
regard  to  seeking  preferment  through  departmental  and  other  influ- 
ence— for  instance,  congressional  influence — changed. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  has  been  greatly  changed? 

Gen.  Wright.  I  think  it  has  been  greatly  changed.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  any  longer  considered  at  all  good  form  for  an  officer  to  do  that 
kind  of  thing.  The  developments  of  this  war  have  shown,  too,  that 
the  Army  has  passed  by  that.  There  is  a  sincere  desire  in  the  Army 
to  go  on  the  shortest  possible  route  to  efficiency. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  the  influence  of  propinquity 
in  the  matter  of  promotion  by  selection?  Do  you  not  think  that  that 
will  always  be  there  ? 

Gen.  Wright.  I  think  it  will. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  officers  that  you  know  and  can 
rely  upon  are  the  ones  that  you  are  more  apt  to  recommend,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  officers  that  you  do  not  know  ? 

Gen.  Wright.  That  is  so.  But  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  an 
officer  must  be  recommended  through  regular  channels  for  promotion. 
The  only  criticism  I  have  to  make  of  that  is  that  I  do  not  think  very 
many  officers  would  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  thing  would  stop  on  a  dead  center? 

Gen.  Wright.  The  bill  provides  also  that  if  there  are  no  promo- 
tions by  selection,  seniority  continues.  I  think  there  would  be  very 
little  change  in  the  present  system  of  promotions  under  this  bill,  but 
we  have  got  to  have  some  system  to  eliminate  the  dead  wood  and 
stimulate  the  wood  that  is  not  dead. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  proposals  for  straight  elimination 
and  nothing  else,  leaving  the  seniority  system  to  stand.  Then  we 
have  had  proposals  for  a  certain  percentage  by  selection  and  the  rest 
by  seniority. 

(Jen.  Wright.  Propinquity  and  influence  would  be  more  potent 
factors  under  elimination  than  under  selection.  It  would  be  more 
difficult  to  take  a  man  and  throw  him  out  of  the  service  than  it  would 
be  to  select  him  up. . 

The  Chairman.  If  we  provided  for  a  graduated  retirement  system, 
would  that  do  awaj  with  some  of  the  difficulty  of  eliminating? 

Gen.  Wright.  Y  es;  it  would.  In  the  lower  grades  there  should  be 
no  compensation,  except  enough  to  give  the  officer  eliminated  a  start  in 
civil  life,  sav,  a  year's  pay,  but  after  10  years'  service  and  up  to 
30  years  I  think  an  officer  ought  to  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of 
about  2$  per  cent  for  each  year's  service. 

The  Chairman.  But  either  of  those  you  would  regard  as  an  im- 
provement upon  the  present  system,  either  straight  elimination  or 
5  traight  selection. 

Gen.  Wright.  Yes.    I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  combination. 

The  Chairman.  A  combination  of  the  two. 

Gen.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  we  do,  General,  to  meet  the  criticism 
1  at  we  hear — I  do  not  know  how  justified  it  is — that  officers  of  the 
]   ;gular  Service  have  not  a  broad  enough  viewpoint  of  big  affairs? 
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Gen.  Wright.  I  think  with  the  older  officers  it  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  character  of  service  they  have  rendered. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  it  is  environment. 

Gen.  Wright.  With  the  younger  officers,  I  think,  it  would  be 
well  to  give  them  one  year  at  college  after  graduating  from  the 
Military  Academy,  or  two  years  after  entering  the  service  from  an- 
other sourcfe.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  the  course  at  the 
Military  Academy  to  three  years.  It  ought  to  be  four  years,  the  same 
as  it  is  at  any  university.  The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale 
had  a  three-year  course  for  a  while,  and  they  went  back  to  four 
years.  I  do  not  think  four  years  is  too  much,  but  I  would  give  the 
officer  after  he  graduates  a  course  at  a  first-class  university  for  one 
year — the  same  as  is  done  with  a  college  graduate  who  is  going  to 
study  law  or  medicine. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  favor  a  post  graduate  course  of  a 
ytar? 

Gen.  Wright.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Send  him  for  a  post  graduate  course? 

Gen.  Wright.  Yes;  Yale,  Harvard,  or  Princeton,  or  any  first- 
rank  university. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  in  that  way  they  would  come  in  con- 
tact with  men  in  civil  life,  do  you  ? 

Gen.  Wright.  Yes;  they  would  make  lasting  friendships,  not 
simply  passing  friendships,  as  many  do  in  the  Army.  When  officers 
are  on  leave  they  would  associate  more  with  civilian  friends.  The 
average  Army  officer,  when  he'  is  on  leave,  hunts  his  own  kind,  gets 
with  the  Army  as  soon  as  he  can. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  not  many  outside  friends? 

Gen.  Wright.  No  ;  not  as  a  rule. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  any  suggestions  to  make  about  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  here  as  to  officers  from  West  Point  not 
always  treating  or  regarding  other  Army  officers  in  the  right  way? 

Gen.  Wright.  I  know  that  there  has  oeen  some  discussion  in  re- 
gard to  treatment  of  other  officers  by  graduates  of  the  Military 
Academy.  I  am  not  a  graduate  of  the  Academy.  I  have  been  in 
the  Army  over  35  years,  and  during  that  period  I  have  never  once 
felt  that  I  was  being  discriminated  against  or  not  treated  in  every 
way  as  an  officer  in  the  Army  should  be  treated.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  feeling  of  that  kind  existing  in  the  Army.  I  think  the 
Military  Academy  is  the  backbone  of  the  entire  military  structure, 
and,  like  many  other  officers  who  are  not  graduates,  I  feel  strongly 
when  graduates  of  the  Academy  are  subjected  to  what  we  think  is 
unjust  criticism.  The  question  of  whether  an  officer  is  a  graduate 
or  not  has  nothing  to  do  with  preferment  and  graduates  are,  as  a 
rule,  more  considerate  of  their  subordinates  than  many  who  have 
not  had  the  advantages  of  West  Point. 

I  am  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  regard  to 
a  separate  branch  for  Chemical  Warfare  and  Gas  Service.  I  am 
in  hope  that  gas  warfare  will  be  stopped  by  international  law.  We 
should  confine  the  chemical  warfare  and  gas  service  to  investiga- 
tions regarding  the  best  type  of  gas  masks  and  counter-gas  work. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  faith  in  the  assertion  that  our 
enemy  will  not  use  it? 
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Gen.  Wright.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  the  boche  will  use  it  again. 
International  law  forbids  the  poisoning  of  water,  and  by  analogy 
the  use  of  poison  gases  was  a  breach  of  international  law. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  broke  the  law  in  that  respect? 

Gen.  Wright.  Yes ;  he  did ;  but  I  don't  think  he  will  do  so  in  the 
the  next  war;  he  will  know  better. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  better  be  ready  in  the  event  he 
does  break  it. 

Gen.  Wright.  I  think  we  should  be  ready. 

The  question  of  the  handling  of  the  different  classes  of  gases  is 
largely  an  Artillery  one.  It  would  be  well  to  establish  a  gas  school 
where  Artillery  officers  could  go  and  be  taught  the  use  of  gas.  They 
are  the  ones  who  throw  the  gas  and  should  be  well  instructed  in  its 
use.  I  doubt  very  much  if  projector  gas  attacks  will  be  used  in 
another  war. 

The  Chairman.  Mostly  carried  by  shell  fire? 

Gen.  Wright.  Mostly  carried  by  shell  fire;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  have  other  important  features  of  the  bill : 
for  instance,  the  universal  military  training  provision  in  the  bill. 
It  provides  for  three  months'  training.    Do  you  think  that  is  enough  ? 

Gen.  Wright.  That  depends  entirely  on  whether  we  are  talking 
about  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  make  an  individual  soldier  or 
the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  make  an  effective  fighting  force.  If 
you  have  the  nucleus  of  a  division,  with  all  its  component  parts  com- 
pletely equipped  and  sufficiently  manned,  you  can  take  green  men 
and  make  them  very  efficient  in  three  months;  but  what  takes  time 
in  preparation  for  war  is  getting  the  teamwork  in  the  various  tacti- 
cal units.  A  squad  of  eight  men  should  be  as  highly  trained  as  a 
football  team.  You  know  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  make  a  foot- 
ball team.  Just  figure  what  it  means  to  get  the  same  class  of  team- 
work in  a  division  with  four  regiments  of  Infantry  and  three  regi- 
ments of  Field  Artillery,  a  regiment  of  Engineers,  airplanes,  gas, 
machine  guns,  Signal  CJorps,  Medical  Corps,  and  the  various  other 
units  that  make  it  up,  and  then  stop  and  think  that  it  has  got  to 
function  in  battle,  with  its  insides  ripped  out,  and  you  can  see  the 
length  of  time  it  is  going  to  take  to  get  good  teamwork.  That  is 
what  made  the  American  troops  slow  to  get  into  action  in  France, 
rather  than  the  length  of  time  it  took  to  make  a  soldier. 

Does  that  answer  the  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  indeed. 

Now,  this  bill  does  not  provide  that  these  men  shall  be  assigned 
to  any  distinctive  unit  after  they  are  trained. 

Gen.  Wright.  I  think  it  should. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  in  an  organized  reserve  army? 

Gen.  Wright.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Organized  locally? 

Gen.  Wright.  Yes;  but  the  Regular  Army  not  localized. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  reserve  army,  composed  of  these  three- 
months'  trained  men,  should  be  organized  locally  into  existing  units? 

Gen.  Wkk.ht.   k»s 

The  Chairman.  That  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  grave  omis- 
sion in  the  bill. 

Gen.  Wright.  I  think  so. 
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The  Chairman.  For,  in  order  to  draw  those  men  into  the  service 
after  the  outbreak  of  war  and  then  start  to  organize  them,  you  v:ould 
practically  lose  two  months,  would  you  not? 

Gen.  Wright.  Yes;  and  the  equipment  should  be  there  for  them, 
and  they  should  know  where  their  equipment  and  rifles  are,  and  be  m 
able  to  pick  them  up  and  join  their  unit,  rather  than  attempt  to  as-  ^ 
semble  into  units  afterwards. 
^  The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  the  almost  unanimous  expres- 
sion of  the  officers  that  have  criticized  the  bill. 

Gen.  Wright.  And,  having  joined  that  unit,  they  should,  as  far 
as  practicable,  stay  with  the  unit  during  the  campaign. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe  in  breaking  up  units? 

Gen.  Wright.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  can  possibly  be  helped? 

Gen.  Wright.  Not  if  it  can  be  helped. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  replaced,  as  largely 
as  possible,  from  the  same  locality? 

Gen.  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  as  largely  as  possible.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  always  be  possible  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  No :  of  course  no  rule  works  invariably  any  more. 
But  the  effort  should  be  made,  you  think,  to  replace  losses  by  men 
from  the  locality  in  which  the  regiment  originally  was  organized? 

Gen.  Wright.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Following  the  British  practice  as  far  as  possi- 
ble? Do  you  think  that  would  have  a  better  effect  on  the  morale  of 
the  men? 

Gen.  Wright.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Is  not  that  the  French  practice  also,  General  ? 

Gen.  Wright.  Yes. 

Tho  Chairman.  We  had  to  violate  that  principle,  did  we  not? 

Gen.  Wright.  We  had  to  violate  it.  It  was  the  force  of  circum- 
stances more  than  any  desire  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  we  had  to  violate  it  on  the  other  side. 
I  always  thought  that  the  original  error  was  made  on  this  side  in  not 
building  the  replacement  system  on  that  principle  and  adhering  to  it. 

Gen.  Wright.  The  progress  of  the  division  in  training  here  de- 
pended on  the  amount  of  equipment  sent  them.  We  were  badly  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  equipment  while  training  divisions.  All  of  the 
divisions  that  went  abroad  were  well  mixed  when  they  got  through 
the  campaign,  and  some  of  the  divisions  that  had  the  most  esprit  de 
corps,  or  as  much  esprit  de  corps  as  any,  were  mixed  divisions  from 
widely  different  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  they  acquired  that  esprit  de  corps. 

Gen.  Wright.  After  battle. 

The  Chairman.  After  battle.  They  went  in  somewhat  without  it, 
and  it  is  wise  to  have  it  in  advance. 

Gen.  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  . 

The  Chairman.  General,  do  you  think  we  need  an  Army  of  570,- 
000  men  and  officers,  at  a  cost  of  $800,000,000  per  year  ?     *  fl 

Gen.  Wright.  That  is  something  I  am  unable  to  say.  If  we  do  noc 
have  universal  military  training,  we  do.  If  we  have  universal  mili- 
tary training,  we  can  get  along  with  less. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  provides  for  both  that  number  and  uni- 
versal military  training. 
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Gen.  Wright.  I  think  ■  it  would  take  divisions  of  15,000  to  16,000 
men,  completely  organized,  equipped,  and  trained,  to  train  40,000 
men. 

The  Chairman.  Train  40,000  men? 

Gen.  Wright.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  for  three  months.  But  that  is  a  very  large 
number  to  maintain  in  training. 

Gen.  Wright.  In  the  actual  training  of  troops,  one  trained  man 
can  train  about  five,  but  the  cooks,  medical  corps,  teamsters,  wagon- 
ers, clerks,  and  men  for  inducting  these  people  in  and  out  of  the 
service  and  care  for  them  the  way  the  American  people  demand 
it  should  be  done,  would  take  many  more. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  apparently  does  not  make  any  provision 
for  the  use  of  reserve  officers  m  the  training,  but  leaves  it,  if  I  read 
the  bill  correctly,  entirely  to  the  Regular  service. 

Gen.  Wright.  Reserve  officers  should  be  used  in  training.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  keep  up  their  interest  and  their  training  if  they 
were  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  reserve  officers  were  used  we  would  not 
need  quite  so  many  Regular  officers,  would  we  ? 

Gen.  Wright.  No;  except,  of  course,  when  you  are  going  to  train 
men  and  make  them  efficient  in  such  a  short  space  of  time  you  want 
the  very  best  instructors  you  can  get.  You  have  got  to  have  them, 
otherwise  you  do  not  get  results.  Reserve  officers  of  the  proper  cali- 
ber and  who  are  up  to  the  game  should  be  used. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  specific  provision  for  their  use,  al- 
though a  Reserve  Officers'  Corps  is  maintained,  but  apparently  that  is 
to  be  in  idleness,  and  if  that  is  so 

Gen.  Wright  (interrupting).  It  will  deteriorate. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  soon  perish  with  idleness.  What  other  ob- 
servations have  you  to  make,  Gen.  Wright? 

Senator  New.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  unless  he  has  said 
something  about  promotion  by  selection. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  covered,  Senator,  while  you  were  tem- 
porarily out  of  the  room. 

Senator  New.  That  is  covered,  is  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Wright.  I  will  state  that  in  the  main  I  think  that  the  bill  is  a 
very  good  one. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  qualify  that  with  the  size  of  the  Army? 

Gen.  Wright.  Yes.  If  we  do  not  get  universal  training  we  will 
need  an  Army  of  500,000,  but  if  we  are  going  to  have  other  kinds  of 
troops  we  can  get  along  with  less.  I  do  not  know  the  reason  why  the 
number  was  fixed  at  500,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason,  so  they  say,  is  that  we  need  them,  and 
some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  have  been  wondering  why  it 
was  the  Army  should  be  six  or  seven  times  the  size  it  was  before  the 
war. 

Gen.  Wright.  Well,  they  evidently  have  some  good  reason  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  promise  of  the  millenium  which  is 
about  to  come,  we  were  wondering  why  an  Army  seven  times  as  big 
as  prior  to  the  war 

Gen.  Wright.  The  main  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  is 
that  we  shall  have  one  Army.   That  is  a  thing  that  we  must  get. 
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The  Chairman.  The  feature  of  this  bill 


Gen.  Wright.  The  feature  we  must  put  across. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  apply  that  right  down  through 
the  bureaus? 

Gen.  Wright.  Yes.     When  speaking  of  one  Army  I  mean  one 
United  States  Army  throughout.     I  am  not  only  speaking  of  the  £ 
Regular  Army,  but  I  am  speaking  of  everything.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  General,  that  you  are  right  on  that  prop- 
osition. There  should  be  uniformity  in  organization  and  discipline 
and  training  clear  through,  and  with  centralized  authority.  Have 
you  given  any  study  to  the  matter  of  the  creation  of  any  special 
corps  ?  Do  you  care  to  comment  on  the  proposition  of  combining  the 
transportation  with  the  motor  transport? 

Gen.  Wright.  Yes ;  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  Air  Service  should  be  by 
detail? 

General  Wright.  No. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  makes  the  Air  Service  a  detailed  service. 

Gen.  Wright.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  should  be  permanent  commissioned 
personnel  ? 

Gen.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  would  permit  the  detail  of  an  infantry- 
man to  be  a  flyer  for  four  years  and  then  go  back  to  the  Infantry. 
You  do  not  think  you  can  build  up  much  of  a  service  on  that? 

Gen.  Wright.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  suggest? 

Gen.  Wright.  No ;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Gen.  Wright.  I  thank  you. 

(Whereupon,  at  5.10  p.  m.  the  hearing  was  adjourned  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  chairman.) 
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MONDAY,  SEPTEMBEB  15,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2.15  o'clock 
p.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth, 
jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  New,  Sutherland,  Fre- 
linghuysen,  Chamberlain,  and  Thomas. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRIG.  GEN.  S.  B.  BOCKENBACH,  CHIEF  OF  TASK 

CORPS,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  good  enough,  General,  to  tell  the  com- 
mittee what  your  assignments  have  been  during  the  war  and  since? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  I  was  assigned  to  Gen.  Pershing's  staff  before 
his  departure  for  France,  accompanied  him  to  France,  and  then,  on 
June  20,  1917,  to  December  20,  1917, 1  was  in  charge  of  base  section 
No.  1.  I  was  then  ordered  to  headquarters  and  appointed  Chief  of 
Tank  Corps.  I  remained  on  that  assignment  until  my  return — Chief 
of  Tank  Corps,  American  Expeditionary  Force ;  in  January  of  1918 
I  was  appointed  Chief  of  Tank  Corps,  United  States  Army,  and  am 
still  on  that  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  any  study  to  the  bills  that  are 
pending  before  the  committee,  particularly  the  bill  prepared  by  the 
War  Department? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  A  very  little  bit.  The  first  bill,  which  I  think 
was  introduced — I  do  not  know  who  is  the  author  of  it — but  I  think 
in  May — even  before  that,  I  think  in  January,  probably — but  I  did 
rot  go  into  that  bill  very  carefully  because  it  gave  us  a  working  force 
for  the  Tank  Corps.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  go  into  the 
recent  bill  of  August  28,  I  think,  that  went  out  as  Mr.  Dent's  bill. 
As  soon  as  I  got  word  of  what  the  Director  of  the  Tank  Corps,  who 
was  stationed  in  the  United  States,  who  represented  the  Tank  Corps 
here,  had  put  it,  I  submitted  a  letter  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  regard 
to  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  that  has  been  under  discussion  more  than 
any  other  is  the  bill  introduced  by  myself,  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  the  General  Staff. 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  That  is  the  bill  that  I  stated  I  did  not  go  into, 
as  it  give  me  enough  to  carry  on. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  introduced  on  August  4,  and  on  page 
14.  section  15,  of  the  bill  the  personnel  of  the  Tank  Corps  is  provided 
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for.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  new  branch  of  the  Army  and 
the  first  time  that  it  is  proposed  to  take  care  of  it  in  legislation,  we 
want  your  views  on  the  question. 

Gen.  Kockenbach.  I  have  the  bill  that  would  scuttle  us  right  here, 
the  one  that  was  put  in  by  Mr.  Dent. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  is  not  before  this  committee.  ^ 

Gen.  Kockenbach.  This  gives  me  five  brigades,  etc.  That  bill  [re- 
ferring to  the  bill  handed  witness  by  the  chairman]  is  all  right.  There 
are  some  defects  in  that,  but  I  can  overcome  them. 

Senator  Chamberiain.  That  is  only  the  portion  affecting  the  Tank 
Corps? 

Gen.  Kockenbach.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  some  general  provisions 
there  that,  of  course,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  work  along  under  without 
changing  the  bill,  but  it  would  be  awkward. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  general  provisions  in  this  bill  that 
you  say  would  be  awkward? 

Gen.  Kockenbach.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they,  General  ? 

Gen.  Kockenbach.  Mainly  the  detail  system,  due  to  fact  that  the 
corps  now  is — the  remnant  of  it  that  I  have  left  is  largely  made  up  of 
young  men  who  have  demonstrated  their  ability  in  battle,  and  I  do 
not  see  that  I  get  any  place  for  them.  If  you  detailed  men  from  the 
other  branches  of  the  services  at  the  present  time,  the  men  I  have,  I 
fear,  would  all  be  ranked  by  them  and  would  lose  heart. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  does  a  Tank  Corps  consist  of  now,  Gen- 
eral? 

Gen.  Kockenbach.  We  have  an  authorization  of  March  8  from 
The  Adjutant  General  which,  allowed  me  to  retain  one  center  and 
three  brigades  and  headquarters,  in  round  numbers,  344  officers,  I 
think,  and  some  5,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  in  a  permanent  reorganization  of 
the  Army  the  Tank  Corps  should  have  a  permanent  commissioned 
personnel? 

Gen.  Kockenbach.  Eventually,  yes.  We  would  have  to  work  it 
out  very  gradually  to  absorb  and  take  advantage  of  what  we  have 
learned,  and  with  the  men  we  have  who  are  trained  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  is  essential  just  now,  then, 
that  you  have  a  permanent  commissioned  personnel? 

Gen.  Kockenbach.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  on  until  the 
30th  of  June,  then  we  would  be  in  better  shape  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. In  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  it  was  purely  a  merit 
Fstem.  I  could  get  practically  no  officers  from  the  Regular  Army ; 
was  told  there  were  none  to  spare,  and  that  I  could  cable  for  them 
and  get  them  where  I  could.  I,  of  course,  did  get  a  few,  a  dozen  or 
more,  then  we  cabled  to  the  United  States  and  requested  that  the 
corps  to  raised  over  here,  everyofficer  to  be  given  a  grade  junior  to 
what  we  expected  him  to  fill.  We  put  them  into  our  schools  in  Eng- 
land and  in  France,  and  purely  according  to  the  merit  that  they  dis- 
played  we  made  them.  We  literally  carried  out  the  motto  u  Show  ^ 
me  and  I  will  shove  you."  We  had  youngsters  to  jump  up  to  high 
commands  right  away.  For  instance,  both  my  brigade  commanders, 
who  are  very  excellent  men,  have  only  permanent  rank  of  captain. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Are  they  Regular  Army  officers! 
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Gen.  Rockenbach.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  West  Pointers? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  I  paid  very  little  attention  to  that.  I  am 
positive  several  are  not. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Under  this  bill,  if  you  have  read  it  care- 
fully  

Gen.  Rockenbach.  I  have  not. 

Senaor  Chamberlain.  You  would  find  that  under  the  detail  sys- 
tem provided  there  that  men  in  your  corps  could  be  detailed  for  any 
other  duty  in  any  other  branch  of  the  service,  and  vice  versa,  from 
any  other  branches  of  the  service  they  could  be  detailed  to  your  corps 
at  any  time. 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  That  would  be  an  injustice  to  us  and  the  other 
corps.  For  instance,  a  man  who  is  qualified  as  colonel  and  brigade 
commander  in  the  Tank  Corps,  I  would  not  recommend  him  for 
colonelcy  in  some  other  corps.  The  same  way,  the  man  who  has  quali- 
fied as  colonel  in  another  corps  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  accept 
him  as  a  colonel  in  the  Tank  Corps. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Are  the  services  so  different? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  We  ought  to  have  a  peculiar  kind  of  man.  We 
want  a  young  man,  and  a  dashing  man,  and  a  man  who  combines 
with  that  a  very  good  technical  acquaintance  with  the  gas  engine 
and  machines,  and  then  he  has,  in  addition  to  that,  to  have  all  the 
ability  to  get  on  with  an  army  or  corps  or  division  headquarters  and 
handle  the  staff  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  smallest  unit  in  the  Tank  Corps  ? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  We  have  down  to  companies. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  many  men? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  A  company  varies  from — it  is  about  258  in  a 
heavy  company  to  142  in  the  light. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  many  of  those  men  operate  the  tanks, 
how  many  tanks  to  a  company  ? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  There  are  25. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  how  many  men  does  it  take  to  operate 
each  tank? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  For  the  light  tank  it  takes  2  and  for  the  heavy 
tank  11. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  do  the  balance  of  the  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  the  company  do  ? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  They  repair ;  there  is  a  repair  section  and  two 
reserve  sections. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Only  the  tank  men  are  on  the  firing  line? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  For  the  day;  the  repair  section  and  reserve 
are  put  very  close.  I  should  like  to  say  there  that  we  organized  on 
my  idea  of  Gen.  Pershing ;  we  could  not  adopt  the  British  or  French 
system,  which  provided  for  fighting  a  maximum  of  three  days  and 
then  retiring  for  repairs. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  did  not  quite  understand. 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  1  say  we  had  more  Gen.  Pershing's  idea  and 
not  the  British  and  French  idea.  The  British  and  French  were 
organized  to  fight  a  maximum  of  three  days.  To  win  the  war  we 
had  to  keep  up  a  continuous  fight,  and  that  under  our  commander  in 
chief  that  would  be  required,  so  I  prepared  my  companies  so  the  men 
who  fought  to-day,  what  was  left  of  them,  would  not  fight  to-morrow. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  What  was  the  difference  between  that  and 
the  British  system  ? 

Gen.  Rockenbacii.  The  British  system  was  very  much  smaller, 
due  to  the  shortage  of  manpower. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Tney  did  not  retain  reserve  troops?  , 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  They  could  not  in  sufficient  numbers.  M 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  is  the  life  of  a  tank,  General  ?  ™ 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  We  can  fight  47  days,  we  actually  ran  in  the 
Argonne  Forest  that  time.  We  counted  on — to  go  back  a  little  bit, 
on  the  terrific  days  I  lost  50  per  cent.  I  went  in  one  day  with  78 ; 
I  had  the  next  day  48 ;  the  second  day  I  was  fighting  24. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Tanks? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Was  the  mortality  great  among  the  men? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Very  little  in  the  tank. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  did  you  lose  the  tanks  ?  Were  they  cap- 
tured or  destroyed  ? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Not  any  captured.  They  were  ditched  and  had 
mechanical  troubles. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Not  altogether  by  the  enemy? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Just  in  use.  We  got  six  direct  hits  out  of  150, 
by  150  caliber  shells.  They  destroyed  everything.  Then  we  got 
probably  18  glancing  hits;  they  would  knock  a  tank  over,  and  a 
number  of  shells  struck  by  the  side  and  in  front  of  us  and  we  went 
into  shell  holes.  I  believe  I  could  clear  up  this  tank  idea  with  a  few 
notes  I  have  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  read  them. 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  If  I  may  take  a  little  of  your  time,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  do  so.  It  is  a  subject  which  very  few  people  know  anything 
about,  and  it  is  one  which  we  purposely  concealed,  and  I  think  these 
preliminary  notes  will  save  you  a  vast  amount  of  time,  and  if  I  may, 
I  should  like  to  leave  these  with  the  committee. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Our  people  did  not  know  anything  about 
them  before  this  war,  did  they? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  tanks  did  you  use?  Were  they 
American  made? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  We  used  British  and  French  tanks. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  you  have  any  American-made  tanks? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  No,  sir.  It  takes  a  year  to  put  a  tank  into  pro- 
duction for  the  first  one,  and  it  takes  18  months  from  the  design  up 
to  the  finish  to  get  them  in  quantities.  We  bought  French  Renaults, 
the  light  tank,  and  the  British  let  us  have  48  of  their  heavies,  but  we 
had  to  fight  that  battalion  with  them. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  we  provide  ammunition  for  the  tanks, 
or  did  you  get  that  from  the  French  and  British? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  The  heavy  tank  is  armed  with  two  6-pounders 
and  six  machine  puns.  We  have  no  ammunition  for  6-pounder  guns. 
It  is  2.28.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  could  not  put  a  new  gun 
into  production  in  time  for  this  war,  we  therefore  entered  into  an 
Anglo-American  agreement  by  which  the  British  were  to  furnish 
the  armor  plate  and  the  guns  and  the  ammunition  and  we  were  to 
furnish  the  running  gear  and  the  engines.    That  is  the  only  way  it 
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was  possible  to  get  the  heavy  tanks  into  production,  by  combining 
and  pooling  our  interests.  Then  we  got  the  design  and  the  light 
Renault  from  the  French,  sent  that  to  the  United  States,  and  asked 
them  to  make  an  exact  copy  of  it,  with  a  few  changes,  and  that  tank 
was  on  the  way.  It  carried  a  37  millimeter  gun,  which  we  did  not 
have  in  production  and  which  there  was  no  hope,  as  1  could  see,  of 
ever  putting  into  production,  and  each  one  of  those  37  millimeter  guns 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  two  machine  guns. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  you  use  the  Browning  gun  ? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  I  have  not  gotten  the  Browning  gun  yet.  I 
am  just  rearming. 

The  Chairman.  What  gun  did  you  use  over  there? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  The  British  Hotchkiss.  I  am  armed  now  with 
Marlins. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  British  and  French  had  plenty  of  tanks 
for  you  and  for  themselves,  did  they  ? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  They  did  not.  The  British  entered  into  the 
agreement  for  the  mark  8  or  Anglo-American  tank  in  January  of 
1918.  We  entered  into  it  because  the  aviation  promised  us  1,200 
Liberty  motors,  300  horsepower,  by  the  1st  of  June;  You  know  we 
they  fell  down  on  their  man  power,  and  they  could  not  deliver  their 
practically  lost  their  fifth  army  on  the  20th  of  March,  1918,  then 
they  fell  down  on  their  man  power,  and  they  could  not  deliver  their 
components,  and  the  result  of  that  was  we  did  not  complete  that 
program  until  after  the  armistice. 

The  British  would  not  have  gone  in  with  us  if  they  had  had  the 
material  and  the  man  power  to  have  made  a  complete  machine. 
Ludendorff  very  well  explained  it  in  one  of  his  articles  the  other 
day,  in  which  he  stated  that  Germany  could  not  go  into  the  manu- 
facture of  tanks,  because  it  was  recognized  they  would  have  to  be 
used  in  large  numbers  and  that  he  could  not  divert  his  material  and 
mechanics  from  the  manufacture  of  lorries  and  other  things  which 
were  considered  more  essential  than  the  manufacture  of  tanks.  That 
was  the  situation.  We  were  coming  in  last,  and  no  nation  had  either 
the  material  or  the  man  power  and  the  mechanics  with  which  to 
produce  the  tanks  in  quantities  large  enough  to  be  of  great  value. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  your  figures  go  into  the  question  of  the 
efficiency  of  those  as  a  fighting  weapon,  this  tank? 

Gen.  Kockenbach.  I  think  so,  somewhat.  These  are  more  or  less 
preliminary  observations. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  regard  them  as  a  very  important  part  of 
the  fighting  force,  do  you  not  ? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Well,  on  the  9th  of  October  the  commander  in 
chief  told  me  that  he  would  give  anything  in  the  A.  E.  F.  for  500 
tanks. 

We  had  an  ideal  situation.  The  Germans  in  the  Argonne  were 
poorly  off  for  artillery.  They  certainly  had  a  machine  gun  every  10 
yards  on  that  front.  Here  was  an  ideal  situation  for  tanks.  The 
Boche  did  not  have  the  artillery  to  do  us  very  much  damage,  and 
there  was  the  line  of  machine  guns,  which  it  was  demonstrated  we 
could  take  without  losing  a  man. 

Senator  Chamberl/  in.  You  could  go  right  up  to  the  machine  gun, 
almost? 
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Gen.  Eockbnbach.  Yes,  sir.  Ludendorff  states,  in  his  article,  that 
he  had  found  out  that  the  tank  could  be  pierced  by  armor-piercing 
bullets  and  by  bunching  hand  grenades,  and  that  also  he  had  trained 
his  men  to  jump  on  the  tank  and  they  could  break  into  the  part  of 
it  over  the  engine  with  their  bayonets.  He  was  absolutely  unac- 
quainted with  the  tank,  because  there  are  small  ports  all  around  it, 
and  you  can  clear  the  back  of  your  tank  either  with  your  machine 
gun  or  with  an  automatic  Colt  pistol.  We  only  had  two  penetrations. 
We  captured  at  Cheppy  over  1,200  antitank  guns.  We  had  only 
two  penetrations  from  that  armor-piercing  bullet,  and  they  did  ns 
no  harm.  We  got  into  such  a  state  that  I  actually  considered  at- 
tempting to  get  taxicabs  and  putting  paulins  or  tin  covers  on  them 
and  running  them  in.  I  had  men  that  were  willing  to  drive  them  in* 
and  knew  the  Boche  would  throw  up  his  hands. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Were  afraid  of  them? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Yes.  The  essential  thing  was  Infantry  support. 
We  took  the  town  of  Apremont  five  times  on  the  28th  day  of  Septem- 
ber. We  did  not  have  the  support.  We  had  not  trained  with  In- 
fantry, the  tanks  could  take  anything,  but  they  could  not  hold  it,  so 
that  it  was  absolutely  essential  not  only  to  have  an  adequate  tank 
force,  but  it  must  be  trained  with  the  Infantry.    We  did  not  have  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  trained  a  good  many  more  officers  than 
you  had  tanks  to  supply  them  ? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  The  situation  in  France  was  the  reverse  of 
what  it  is  to-day.  On  the  20th  of  August,  when  I  was  ordered  to 
report  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  First  Army,  who  was  Gen. 
Pershing,  there  was  an  order  to  fight  in  10  days,  and  I  did  not  have 
a  fighting  tank.  I  had  2,000  men  trained  in  the  heavy  tanks  in  Eng- 
land and  about  1,500  trained  in  the  lighter  tanks  in  France. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Officers  and  men? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Officers  and  men,  tank  organizations.  I  first 
started  the  reconnaissance  and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  I  brought 
all  the  pressure  I  could  to  get  tanks,  in  which,  of  course,  I  had  every 
support,  and  on  the  31st  day  of  August  the  American  battalion  was 
armed  with  150  light  French  tanks ;  the  same  day  the  French  turned 
over  one  of  their  brigades.  The  assault  on  St.  Mihiel  was  based  on 
the  150  British  heavies.  They  could  not  give  us  the  heavies,  so  wo 
went  ahead  with  one  French  brigade  and  one  American,  went  into 
San  Mihiel  with  417  tanks. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Light  tanks? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Light  tanks.  The  country  was  impassable 
though  for  light  tanks ;  it  was  not  designed  for  that  kind  of  country, 
and  my  prediction  was  fulfilled,  and  within  an  hour  after  we  jumped 
off  I  had  40  per  cent  ditched,  but  we  got  the  lead,  and  we  went  the 
farthest  north.  We  got  twenty- four  77-millimeter  guns.  It  was  a 
mile  ahead  of  our  f  artnest  north  in  France,  but  again  we  did  not  have 
Infantry  with  us,  and  we  could  not  hold  them;  all  the  Boches  in 
sight  threw  up  their  hands,  and  when  we  turned  to  the  rear  some  of 
them  had  escaped  and  jumped  to  their  77  guns,  and  we  got  shot 
in  the  back  very  disastrously. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  was  not  proper  coordination  between 
the  Infantry  and  the  Tank  Corps? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  No;  we  had  never  had  the  training.  We  dkl 
not  have  time  for  the  training  in  war. 
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The  Chairman.  You  might  proceed  now  with  your  notes. 

Gen.  fiocKENBACH.  I  don't  think  you  can  get  a  grasp  of  that  tank 
situation  unless  you  keep  clearly  in  mind  what  are  the  functions  of 
tanks.  Now,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  a  tank  can  do  any- 
thing, but  I  atempted  to  bite  off  just  about  what  I  estimated  I  could 
chew  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  so  I  wrote  down  that  the  function  of  tanks  is 
to  make  a  path  through  obstacles  for  the  Infantry  and  protect  it 
from  destructive  loss  from  machine  guns.  The  tank  is  the  counter  to 
the  machine  gun.  The  battle  in  every  war  is  going  to  be  decided  by 
Infantry,  and  that  nation  is  going  to  win  which  gets  a  maximum 
number  of  Infantry  to  cross  bayonets  with  the  enemy  in  the  best 
physical  and  mental  shape.  I  have  put  that  down  as  the  functions 
of  tanks,  and  from  the  functions  I  come  to  the  design.  It  must  be  a 
machine  which  can  cross  all  kinds  of  country  that  the  Infantry  can 
cross;  it  must  protect  its  crew  from  machine  gun  and  rifle  bullets, 
that  gives  very  light  armor  plate ;  it  must  have  a  cannon  to  destroy 
any  entrenched  machine  guns,  or  pill  boxes,  and  then  when  the  crew 
of  the  enemy  machine  guns  come  out,  it  must  have  the  machine  gun 
to  machine  gun  them  with. 

When  we  went  into  the  game  the  British  had  some  14  types  and  the 
French  4.  We  rejected  all  but  one  of  the  French — the  Eenault,  a  light 
tank,  which  can  only  cantilever  a  6-foot  ditch.  When  we  went  in 
with  the  British  we  would  not  accept  any  of  their  designs.  It 
finally  ended  up  by  the  meeting  coming  to  an  absolute  deadlock.  I 
said  they  had  no  machines  fit  to  fight  with ;  the  best  had  been  aptly 
described  as  a  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  beast.  We  then  combined  on  a 
machine  which,  in  round  numbers,  was  30  feet  long,  30  tons  in 
weight,  carried  two  6-pound  guns  and  6  machine  guns ;  would  canti- 
lever a  16- foot  trench;  had  flotation  of  less  than  a  man;  put  less  than 
9  pounds'  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  ground ;  it  of  course  knocked 
down  all  wire  it  came  to  and  the  ordinary  European  house,  which 
corresponds  somewhat  to  a  50  by  30  brick  house  in  the  United 
States;  when  we  could  not  get  the  machine  gunners  out  of  the 
second  story  we  rammed  the  house  and  went  through  it,  and  the  house 
came  down,  and  the  machine  gunners,  of  course,  came  out.  Having 
decided  on  the  functions,  decided  on  the  designs — that  we  would  only 
take  two  types  and  would  only  take  fighting  machines — then  came  up, 
of  course,  the  question  of  the  production.  Neither  France  nor  Great 
Britain  had  produced,  starting  from  the  design^  a  tank  in  less  than 
12  months,  and  had  not  put  any  usable  number  in  production  in  less 
than  18  months,  hence  you  can  see  the  importance  of  reducing  your 
types  of  machines  down  to  a  minimum.  We  had  the  experience  of 
the  British  an<J  French,  and  we  escaped  the  numerous  types  they  had, 
and  over  there  we  were  not  bothered  by  people  who  had  all  kinds  of 
theories. 

In  that  connection  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
data  on  the  armored  motor  car.  I  am  pestered  and  annoyed  over 
here  by  the  advocates  of  armored  motor  cars.  It  is  claimed  it  is  the 
ideal  machine  for  fighting  in  cities.  Now,  if  we  have  any  great  riots 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  going  to  be  done  by  men  who  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  defensive  warfare.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  can 
expect  to  go  through  the  streets  of  a  city  and  not  encounter  cables, 
obstacles  of  all  kinds,  and,  secondly,  they  can  throw  out  a  shell  and 
leave  you  a  crater.    The  armored  car  can  not  overcome  those  things. 
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The  light  tank  that  we  have  can  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  the 
armored  car  and,  in  addition,  reach  the  enemy  whether  in  a  city  or 
on  the  battle  field.  The  light  tank  is  quickly  put  in  a  truck,  and  thus 
gains  the  necessary  speed  to  he  quickly  put  into  its  position  and 
readiness  for  an  attack.  As  an  illustration  of  its  speed  and  activities, 
at  4  o'clock  this  morning  we  cleared  Laurel,  Md.,  with  25  tanks,  and  at 
12  o'clock  this  morning  they  were  in  Washington. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  When  did  you  leave  Laurel? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  The  first  Array  train  would  be  at  Laurel  at 
6  o'clock,  so  we  cleared  Laurel,  got  by  Laurel,  at  6  o'clock. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  On  your  own  motive  power? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  No;  we  were  on  trailers  with  trucks,  the  light 
tank  on  the  trailer  and  truck  drawing  it. 

After  deciding  on  your  functions,  considering  what  you  can  do, 
then  any  project  for  a  Tank  Corps  must  be  based  on  the  number  of 
fighting  units  it  is  proposed  to  use.  The  Tank  Corps  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
was  based  on  20  fighting  divisions  and  10  replacement  divisions.  This 
required  the  necessary  headquarters,  training  centers,  10  brigades, 
each  consisting  of  a  headquarters,  one  heavy  battalion,  two  light  bat- 
talions, and  one  repair  and  salvage  company. 

The  summary  of  this  was  as  follows : 

Personnel 21, 800 

Heavy  tanks 730 

Light  tanks 1, 520 

Guns,  6-pounder  (2.28) ._ 1,400 

Equivalent  in  batteries  to 365 

Equivalent  in  regiments  to 56 

Guns,  37  millimeter 600 

Equivalent  in  batteries  to 150 

Equivalent  in  companies 556$ 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  comparison  with  the  Artillery,  because 
the  Artillery  has  a  distinct  function  from  the  Tank  Corps,  which  uses 
a  special  gun  for  direct  firing,  but  taking  the  personnel  the  Artillery 
has  50  men  per  gun,  a  larger  gun  than  we  are  carrying;  for  2,060 
guns  you  would  require  103,000  men.  A  machine-gun  company  has 
10  men  per  gun;  for  the  6,680  machine  guns  carried  in  the  tanks  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  it  would  require  66,800  men ;  total  figures,  169,800  men. 

As  to  the  question  of  what  we  actually  fought,  we  bought,  and 
begged,  and  borrowed,  and  we  fought  417  light  tanks ;  and  I  have  all 
those,  except  what  belonged  to  the  French,  and  6  that  were  com- 
pletely knocked  out  by  150-caliber  shells. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  did  not  use  any  of  your  heavy  tanks  at 
all? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  got  my  heavy  battalions 
trained  in  England,  it  was  either  to  lose  them,  let  them  go  to  the  Ar- 
tillery or  some  other  branch  of  the  service,  or  put  them  into  the  fight. 
The  British  agreed  they  would  equip  me  if  I  would  let  them  fight 
with  the  British.  I  told  them  that  was  a  pretty  hard  bargain,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  were  over  there  to  win  the  war  and  did  not  care 
who  we  fought  with  so  it  was  against  the  Boche,  so  we  put  our  heavy 
battalion  in  and  they  did  magnificent  work  with  the  British.  That 
heavy  American  battalion  which  fought  with  the  British  got  a 
greater  per  cent  of  decorations  than  any  unit  in  the  British  Tank 
<\>rps  in  the  same  time. 
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Senator  Fi*etcher.  Where  were  they  fighting? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  They  were  fighting  with  our  Twenty-seventh 
and  Thirtieth  Division  just  back  of  Arras ;  they  went  into  that  great 
advance  between  Arras  and  Amiens;  went  beyond  Ste.  Souplet  and 
Le  Catelet-Boug. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  know  what  those  machines  cost,  tak- 
ing the  heavy  tank,  have  you  any  idea  what  they  cost? 

Gen.  Bockenbach.  We  put  them  down  at  a  flat  rate,  £5,000, 
$25,000.  The  light  tank  cost  us  about  $8,000  complete,  purchased 
from  the  French,  and  I  understand  it  cost  us  $15,000  to  produce 
them  here. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  use  in  going  into  the  details  on 
the  schools. 

My  memorandum  in  regard  to  the  schools  is  as  follows : 

"A  center  for  training  replacements.    Maintaining  the  following  schools: 

1.  Infantry  school  of  the  soldier,  30  days. 

2.  Mechanical;  gas  engines,  mechanical  construction  of  light  and  heavy 
tanks,  5. 

3.  Tank  driving,  4  days. 

4.  Six-pounder  guns,  9  days. 

5.  Thirty-seven  millimeter  gun,  9  days. 

6.  Machine  guns,  9  days. 

7.  Compass  (so  that  man  can  operate  his  tank  closed),  4  days. 

8.  Signal,  6  days. 

9.  Visual  training  (to  quickly  recognize  and  identify  features  of  the  enemy's 
battle  area,  2  days. 

10.  Pigeons,  1  day. 

11.  Gas,  1  day. 

12.  Intelligence,  30  days. 

Total,  64  commissioned  and  864  enlisted. 

Officers  of  a  tank  company  and  battalion  commanders  require  a 
minimum  of  57  days'  training;  reconnaissance  officers,  44  days;  non- 
commissioned officers  to  take  charge  of  a  light  tank,  61  days ;  all  other 
officers,  57  days. 

The  training  varies  from  three  to  six  months,  depending  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  man.  To  inculcate  habits  of  obedience  and  team- 
work, six  months  more. 

There  is  no  camouflage  about  this  training;  it  is  designed  to  make 
tank  fighters.  Its  result  in  relation  to  vocational  training  is  that  out 
of  some  6,000  who  successfully  completed  the  course2  the  Tank  Corps 
can't  get  any  back  on  the  present  pay.  Their  training  enables  them 
to  make  more  in  civil  life. 

As  I  say,  the  Tank  Corps  must  be  based  on  the  number  of  fighting 
divisions  that  you  propose  to  have,  so  that  we  can  train  with  the 
Infantry.  If  we  do  not  train  with  the  Infantry,  our  work  is  use- 
less. That  requires  a  general  headquarters,  which  is  all  covered  in 
that  bill ;  this  must  function  with  and  be  coordinated  by  the  General 
Staff  |  general  headquarters  must  also  cooperate  and  insure  the  proper 
machines  being  obtained  from  the  supply  department,  especially  on 
the  design  and  the  production;  and  the  minimum  that  I  think  we 
can  function  properly  with  is  318  officers  and  4,176  enlisted  men.  In 
addition  to  that,  there  ought  to  be  one  light  battalion  and  one  heavy 
co:  .pany  at  the  Infantry  school,  wherever  that  is  located,  and  one 
light  battalion  for  each  division. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  would  you  do  with  them  in  a  peace- 
time service? 
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Gen.  Rockenbach.  Keep  our  men  training.  It  takes,  roughly 
speaking,  six  months  to  get  this  mechanical  training  and  to  get  a 
company  of  tanks  operating.  Then  I  would  want  at  least  six  months 
more  in  which  to  instill  into  the  men  habits  of  discipline,  and  also  to 
get  the  teamwork  out  of  them  that  is  necessary.  What  I  was  both- 
ered with  in  France  was  the  lack  of  teamwork.  When  we  started  at  ^ 
5.30  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  September  there  was  but 
one  idea  in  the  American  soldier's  mind  with  a  tank,  and  that  was 
going  to  get  there  first. 

Senator  New.  General,  may  I  interrupt  with  a  question  there? 

Gen.  Eockenbach.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Did  I  understand  from  what  you  said  just  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  it  requires  a  year's  time  to  make  an  efficient  man  in 
the  Tank  Corps? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Six  months;  three  to  six  months,  depending  on 
the  ability  of  the  man.  I  made  that  nearer  an  average  of  three 
months  with  the  class  of  men  we  had  during  the  war. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  was  wondering  how  that  would  apply 
to  the  three  months'  system  of  training  that  is  recommended  in  this 
bill.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  a  man  is  to  be  trained  for  six 
months  and  then  released  to  resume  private  life— civilian  life.  He 
could  not,  according  to  your  theory,  get  any  kind  of  a  training  in 
the  Tank  Corps  in  that  time,  could  he? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  There  is  the  Infantry  School  of  the  Soldier; 
I  put  that  down  at  30  days;  mechanical,  gas  engines,  mechanical 
construction  of  light  and  heavy  tanks  at  5  days;  tank  driving,  4 
days;  6-pounder  guns,  9  days;  37-mm.  guns,  9  days;  machine  guns, 
9  days;  compass  (a  tank  has  to  be  operated  practically  with. all 
the  apertures  closed),  4  days;  signal  training,  6  days;  visual  train- 
ing, so  as  to  quickly  recognize  and  identify  features  of  the  enemy's 
battle  area,  2  days;  pigeons,  1  day;  gas,  1  day;  intelligence,  30 
days,  making  a  total  of  about  57  days — that  is,  of  actual  hard 
training  work.  With  the  men  we  got  in  the  A.  E.  F-.  we  made  very 
good  individual  tank  men  in  three  months,  but  to  get  any  idea  of 
discipline  and  order  and  team  work  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  done 
in  less  than  9,  or  6  months  more. 

I  think  the  Tank  Corps  should  be  divided  in  two  parts,  one  the 
men  to  make  the  Tank  Corps  that  are  always  ready  to  fight,  and 
the  other  to  make  the  men  whom  you  are  going  to  let  go  back  into 
civil  life  and  say  go  into  the  reserves,  which,  when  our  fighting 
units  went  out,  they  would  take  the  place  in  the  tank  center,  or 
tank  schools,  and  be  preparing  to  replace  thoee  in  front. 

There  is  absolutely  no  camouflage  in  that  training;  that  training 
is  that  is  necessary  to  make  tank  fighters  and  bears  this  relation 
to  the  vocational  training.  We  trained  some  6,000  men  in  this  corps, 
and  I  can  not  get  a  single  one  of  them  back.  Men  who  have  never 
made  a  cent  before  in  their  lives.  I  offered  one  the  other  day,  as  a 
mechanic,  $125.  He  wrote  me  a  very  nice  letter,  thanking  me,  an<* 
said  he  was  making  $250  a  month.  A  good  many  of  my  men  di 
not  have  to  work,  and  they  have  found  themselves;  they  are  firSw 
class  mechanics,  and  what  is  more  than  that,  they  were  pretty  nearly 
all  noncommissioned  officers,  and  had  a  little  group  of  men  to  com- 
mand. They  are  foremen;  they  are  directors  and  commanders  of 
ion.    We  had  the  nicest  kind  of  feeling. 
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You  asked  me  a  while  ago  how  many  of  these  colonels  were  from 
West  Point.  I  do  not  know  where  they  came  from,  and  did  not 
want  to.  We  said  to  them,  "  Your  work  is  going  to  show,  and  we 
will  shove  you  up."  We  have  a  great  esprit,  what  is  left  of  it.  I  am 
getting  hundreds  of  letters  every  day  from  the  men  who  have  gone 
out.  We  try  to  keep  track  of  them,  and  they  feel  very  warmly  toward 
the  Tank  Corps,  but  they,  of  course,  do  not  feel  warm  enough  to 
give  up  two  or  three  times  as  much  pay  and  come  back.  They  want 
to  keep  in  touch  with  us,  and  just  as  soon  as  war  is  declared  they 

will  join. 

Senator  Fwttcher.  You  separate  the  men  in  the  training  so  as 
to  train  certain  men  to  operate  the  tanks  and  other  men  to  use  the 

guns? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  have  to  have  every  man  trained  90 
he  can  do  anything  in  connection  with  that  work? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  In  a  light  tank  there  are  only  two  men.  one 
gunner  directing  the  tank  and  the  other  the  driver.  One  is  a  special- 
ist on  the  gun ;  the  other  is  a  specialist  as  a  driver,  but  the  gunner 
has  to  drive  so  that  in  case  the  driver  is  shot  he  can  take  his  place, 
but  the  gunner's  specialty  is  the  gun  and  the  driver's  specialty  is 
the  machine,  driving  a  tank. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  was  your  first  major  engagement 
that  vou  went  into  with  tanks? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  As  soon  as  I  could  get  some  semblance  of  an 
organization  started  at  general  headquarters  I  went  to  Arras,  and 
what  seemed  my  biggest  engagement  of  the  tanks  took  place  about 
the  10th  of  January,  1918.  The  British  said  they  would  give  me  a 
show,  and  I  think  we  were  running  about  15  minutes  when  we  got 
hit  by  a  150. 

It  just  took  6  feet  off  the  back  of  that  tank.  I  was  only  badly 
bruised ;  but  that  seemed  really  like  the  biggest  engagement. 

My  plan  was  to  learn  all  the  Allies  knew  and  improve  upon  it.  I 
went  from  general  headquarters  to  the  British  headquarters  and  the 
French  headquarters,  and  if  there  was  any  chance  for  a  tank  fight  I 
and  a  number  of  officers  that  could  go  went  into  it.  Then  we  went 
to  London,  where  we  had  our  school.  I  got  caught  with  the  British 
Fifth  Army,  March  20  to  30, 1918. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Where  was  that? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Just  opposite  Amiens,  the  great  drive  the  Brit- 
ish made  through  from  Arras  down  to  Cambrai.  That  was  the  front 
the  Boche  went  through.  There  were  lost  all  the  British  tanks.  The 
roads  were  encumbered  with  transportation,  and  the  tanks  held  them 
up  as  much  as  they  could,  and  then  either  blew  themselves  up  or 
burned  themselves  up.  There  was  no  way  to  get  back,  of  course,  off 
the  roads.  One  day  we  heard  there  was  a  Boche  tank  coming  up. 
We  went  up  to  see  them  capture  the  Boche  tank,  which  was  done.  On 
the  10th  of  August  I  was  with  the  British  at  Amiens,  when  they 
made  their  counter  drive,  and  that  was  really  the  greatest  tank  fight, 
even  greater  than  Cambrai.  Then  I  was  in  at  St.  Mihiel  and  through- 
out the  Argonne. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  many  tanks  had  the  Germans? 

Gen.  Rorkenbach.  Very  few.  They  had  nothing  but  captured 
British  and  a  few  of  their  own  make,  which  were  very  poorly  de- 
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signed  and  of  faulty  construction.    They  were  not  built  for  cross- 
country work. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  features  of  this  bill  you  would  like 
to  call  attention  to,  General  ? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  T  have  not  gone  into  the  bill  sufficiently.    I 
did  not  know  what  I  was  coming  down  for,  and  consequently  I  did  ^ 
not  go  into  it.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  it  affects  the  Tank  Corps,  you  have 
not  any  emphatic  criticisms  to  make? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Not  sufficiently  to  change  it.  I  can  function 
under  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  need  that  organization  in  peace  times  ? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  That  is  down  to  the  very  minimum.  You  see 
I  have  now  about  $82,000,000  worth  of  equipment,  and  it  takes  a 
good  many  men  to  keep  those  machines  in  order.  I  have  not  got 
enough  men  now  to  have  any  fighting  force,  so  this  will  give  me  just 
what  I  can  work  with — bare  necessities. 

Senator  New.  You  stated  while  I  was  out,  I  believe,  the  unit 
organizations  you  wanted  for  a  peace-time  Army  ? 

Gen.  Rochenbach.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  I  did  not  get  that 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  I  have  asked  there  for  one  training  center; 
that  is  purely  a  technical  and  mechanical  school.  That  center  con- 
sists of  64  commissioned  and  864  enlisted.  There  is  a  general  head- 
quarters, which  is  down  to  the  minimum.  I  have  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  Signal  Corps,  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  the  General 
Staff,  and  the  very  smallest  number  I  can  work  with  is  17  com- 
missioned officers  and  60  enlisted.  Two  brigades— 318  commissioned, 
4,117  enlisted. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Each  to  the  brigade? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  No;  that  is  two  brigades.  Infantry  school 
detachment,  58  commissioned  and  751  enlisted;  grand  total,  457  com- 
missioned and  5,861  enlisted.  Now,  I  can  work  under  this  bill,  which 
is  slightly  under  that,  provided  that  the  chauffeurs  and  motor-cycle 
drivers  can  be  furnished  along  with  the  motor-cycle  equipment;  I 
can  work  this  in  under  that  bill.  In  addition  to  that  there  should 
be  enough  light  battalions  to  attach  one  to  each  organized  regular 
and  national  guard  division. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  they  should  become  a  part  of  the 
tactical  division? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  They  should  be  attached  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  really  mean  they  would  become  a  part 
of  the  division? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  No,  sir ;  for  this  reason :  The  division,  for  in- 
stance— let  us  take  the  situation  in  the  South — the  division  would 
operate  with  its  Inf anry  and  Artillery  in  any  situation,  but  out  of, 
say,  6  lines  there  are  only  three  on  which  we  could  operate  tanks; 
consequently  we  ought  to  keep  the  tank  troops  as  general  headquar- 
ters troops,  and  when  the  division  went  into  campaign  the  tank 
would  become  Army  troops  and  would  be  assigned  to  the  division, 
where  they  could  be  operated.  For  instance,  there  was  not  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  western  front  where  we  could  use  the  tanks. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  This  procession  they  have  here  Wednesday, 
the  First  Division,  will  they  have  what  would  be  a  full  complement 
of  tanks  in  case  of  actual  warfare? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  They  will  have  a  company — 25  light  tanks. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  many  would  ordinarily  be  in  a  fight- 
ing* division? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Three  companies  would  be  75. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  how  many  men? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  That,  roughly,  is  536  men. 

Senator  New.  And  this  will  only  have  ? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  It  will  have  100  men  and  25  tanks. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Speaking  about  having  $32,000,000  worth  of 
equipment,  what  does  that  consist  of,  General  ? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  I  have,  let  me  see,  I  think,  218  French  Renaults, 
about  450  American-built  Renaults,  and  28  British  heavies,  and  100 
that  we  got  the  parts  for  them  from  Great  Britain  and  are  now  being 
assembled  at  Rock  Island  Arsenal. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  These  that  you  will  have  here  will  be 
what — French  Renaults? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  American-built  Renaults. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Some  ordered  here  but  never  carried  over 
to  France? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Never  taken  to  France. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  they  are  the  model  of  the  French  ma- 
chine? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  all  that  equipment  on  this  side  or  some 
on  the  other  side? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  On  this  side.  I  should  like  to  invite  your  at- 
tention to  this:  The  French  would  not  take  back  any  of  their  tanks, 
neither  would  the  British.  We  all  hoped  to  get  an  improved  ma- 
chine and  cut  even  the  American  two  types  down  to  one  type.  We 
have  gotten  so  many  ideas  that  I  hope  to  put  what  we  have  in  battle 
condition  and  then  to  start  the  design  and  construction  of  an  im- 
proved tank. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Under  peace-time  conditions,  would  you  ex- 
pect to  keep  all  of  those  machines  in  operating  order? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  They  will  be  training  on  them  all  the  time. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  can  use  the  old  ones  for  that? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Yes.  I  am  advocating  every  military  school 
that  has  reserve  officers'  training  camps  be  sent  two. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  is  the  rate  of  speed  of  the  tank  under 
ordinary  war  conditions? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Of  course,  we  aim  always  to  keep  it  a  little 
ahead  of  the  Infantry,  but  we  ought  to  run  from  1  mile,  or  practically 
nothing,  up  to  12  miles. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  An  hour? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Yes.    The  best  we  have  attained  is  6. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  mean  that  is  the  best  speed  you  have 
been  able  to  make? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Yes;  we  have  started  to  design  a  12-mile-an- 
hour  machine,  but,  in  spite  of  all,  it  has  simply  been  a  collection  of 
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misfits;  we  have  no  well-balanced  machine  to-day;  it  is  heavy  for 
its  power. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  neither  army? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  In  no  army.  The  best  tank  the  British  have 
is  the  Anglo-American,  and  that  has  a  Liberty  motor  in  it.  It  has 
an  American-made  running  gear,  British  armor,  and  British  guns. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  vou  not  get  the  Liberty  motor  over  in 
time  to  put  them  on  the  British  machines? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  the  Liberty  motor  particularly  adapted 
to  this  tank,  or  should  they  be  changed? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  The  improved  tank  should  be  designed  from 
the  ground  up.  The  Liberty  motor  was  the  best  we  could  get  at  that 
time.  There  are  a  number  of  things  on  that  to  be  changed.  It  is  not 
heavy  enough;  certain  parts  of  it  that  are  very  light,  we  have  im- 
proved them  with  minor  changes.  As  a  whole,  the  Liberty  motor  is 
working  first  rate  in  a  tank.  Its  life  is  only  200  or  250  hours  in  an 
airplane,  but  it  is  not  the  number  of  hours  tfiat  counts  with  us.  That 
means  20,000  miles;  so  it  just  depends  on  our  speed  and  the  distance 
we  have  got  to  overcome. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Ford's  automobile  factory  is  developing 
some  part  of  our  tank.    Have  you  ever  seen  it  ? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Is  there  anything  in  it,  or  is  it  too  light? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  No;  for  this  reason:  He  did  not  have  enough 
clearance ;  only  cleared  the  ground  by  8  inches.  It  gave  a  wonderful 
demonstration  until  we  got  it  into  a  shell  hole  in  which  there  was  a 
bowlder. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  hit  the  center? 

Gen  Rockenbach.  Yes;  on  both  sides  of  the  bowlder*  and  there  it 
just  .stuck:  just  continued  to  churn  in  the  air.  The  French  were 
very  emphatic,  and  I  was,  too.  I  asked  the  officer  in  charge — he  was 
an  expert — and  I  said,  "  Close  down  the  turret  and  we  will  put  a 
machine*  gun  on  you."  He  said,  "  I  can  not  drive  with  my  turret 
down;  the  visibility  is  not  sufficient."  He  said  another  thing:  "I 
have  not  got  armour  on."  Well,  he  was  exhibiting  a  tank  under 
conditions  that  could  not  be  fought  with. 

There  is  another  thing:  Everybody,  every  crank,  in  the  United 
States  communicates  with  us,  and  I  have  got  such  letters,  even  from 
Turkey.  Let  a  person  produce  his  machine  and  then  let  us  try  it 
out  under  battle  conditions. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Nine  out  of  ten  will  not  work? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  He  will  not  work  it.  He  is  perfectly  willing 
for  us  to  take  his  machine  and  try  it  in  battle,  but  they  will  not 
work  it  themselves.  That  is  the  test  to  put  on  a  thing.  We  know 
ivhat  we  want;  we  have  got  the  best  information  in  the  world  on  it, 
and  I  think  if  we  can  get  this  improved  machine,  which  Great 
Britain  and  France  are  working  toward — we  have  all  got  about  the 
same  ideas — that  we  shall  have  a  wonderful  machine. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Can  we  make  it  here  by  using  this  factory 
that  is  now  turning  out  the  French  Renault  ? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  You  see  the  American-built  Renault  over  here 
was  a  composite  machine.    We  used  the  Budda  engine,  and  other 
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parts  wjere  made  by  a  great  many  firms.  I  am  hoping  now  we  can 
get  a  machine  turned  out  by  our  Ordnance  Department,  and  that 
they  will  give  us  a  well  balanced  machine. 

The  Chairman.  The  Ordnance  Department  does  the  manufactur- 
ing:, does  it? 

Gen.  Rockenback.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  guns  and  the  engines? 

Gen.  Rcckenbach.  It  ought  to  deliver  me  everything  complete,  as 
it  does  to  the  Artillery.   . 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  task  assigned  to  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment under  present  General  Staff  system? 

Gen.  Rockenbaoh.  The  Ordnance  Department  gets  the  allotment, 
then  it  details  a  division  which  with  the  Chief  of  the  Tank  Corps, 
works  on  designs  and  construction ;  the  chief  of  the  Tank  Corps  gives 
them  his  general  plan  of  what  he  wants.  For  instance,  niy  plan 
briefly  to-day,  which  is  being  curried  out,  is  to  put  the  machines 
we  have  now  in  readiness  for  battle  and  then  start  on  the  design  of  a 
new  tank.  We  have  got  the  allotment  for  that.  In  other  words, 
the  Tank  Corps  tells  the  Ordnance  ■  Department  what  they  want, 
and  Gen.  Williams  started  that  way  in  France,  and  he  is  doing  it 
over  here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  duplication  in  the  designing  efforts 
between  the  two  corps? 

(^en.  Rockenbach.  Not  a  bit.  Of  course  we  have  developed  a 
good  many  mechanics,  and  if  they  have  any  good  ideas,  if  they  can 
draw  it  up,  I  take  it  down.  For  instance,  twice  a  week  I  have  a 
tank  officer  meeting  with  the  technical  board  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, and  we  put  all  our  ideas  in  at  that  time.  Every  week  I 
have  an  ordnance  officer  up  at  our  tank  center,  and  he  spends  a 
day  or  two  days  there.  I  expect  (Jen.  Williams  will  average  once 
a  week.  He  is  very  keen  on  the  subject.  He  will  be  up  in  the 
morning. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  those  French 
tanks? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  About  $8,000. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  much  were  the  British? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  $25,000. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  could  they  be  produced  for  here? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  We  can  not  produce  the  French  Renault,  for 
which  we  pay  $8,000,  for  under  $15,000. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Now? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Now.  We  did  not  for  the  last  year  of  the  war. 
I  would  say  our  Mark-8  tank,  produced  in  America,  cost  close  to 
$50,000. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  did  the  Mark-8  cost  on  the  other  side  ? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  We  estimated  the  cost  at  $25,000. 

Senator  Fletcher.  In  England? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Why  will  it  be  so  much  more  expensive 
inder  peace  times  than  under  war  times? 

Gen.  RocKENBAcn.  Due  to  the  high  price,  the  high  wages  paid  to 
four  mechanics  now.  You  see,  the  Renault  cost  us  $7,000  more  to 
nake  in  the  United  States  than  it  did  in  France,  due  to  the  difference 
n  the  price  of  labor. 
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Senator  New.  Eight  thousand  dollars  in  France  and  $15,000  in  this 
country  ? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Was  it  due  to  larger  profits  made  on  it? 
Were  they  made  by  the  Ordnance  Department  or  by  private  firms  ? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  No;  the  Ordnance  got  the  engine,  I  think,  and 
probably  a  dozen  firms  produced  the  different  parts. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  it  not  be  likely  there  have  been 
larger  profits  made  on  the  production  than  were  made  over  there? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  I  think  you  allow  larger  profits  on  everything 
in  the  United  States  than  in  France.  I  do  not  know  of  any  machine 
we  produce  as  cheaply  as  they  do. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  ought,  of  course,  to  have  a  reasonable 
profit.  t  It  seems  to  me  that  is  an  excessive  difference. 

Gen/ Rockenbach.  It  is. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  say  they  would  not  take  theirs  back;  that 
is,  you  bought  the  French  and  the  British  tanks  that  you  have! 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  We  bought  the  French  and  the  British  tanks ; 
they  would  not  take  them  back  because  they  meant  to  make  an  im- 
proved tank. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  easy  to  understand.  They  sold  them  to 
us  and  did  not  want  to  buy  them  back,  because  in  a  short  time  they 
knew  there  would  be  something  better? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.   Yes.     It  is  very  much  like  the  automobile     " 
proposition.     To  keep  up  you  have  got  to  keep  improving  your 
model  and  keep  up  with  the  world. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  did  not  quite  understand  whether  they  got 
all  of  those  over  here  or  not  yet ;  all  your  equipment — is  it  all  on  this 
side? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  All  of  it  is  here. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  say  some  of  your  equipment  is  on  the 
other  side  ? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Oh,  no;  I  brought  all  of  my  equipment  back. 
I  brought  it  all  back  and  convoyed  it  back  with  Tank  Corps  men, 
and  I  have  got  it  at  Camp  Meade,  what  is  not  out  at  country  fairs. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  observations  to  make  on  the 
bill,  General? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  bill, 
Senator  Wadsworth. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  us  an  idea  about  the  length  of 
time  it  takes  to  train  a  Tank  Corps  man  and  "have  given  us  an  idea 
of  the  functions  of  the  Tank  Corps,  and  as  it  should  be  in  time  of 
peace. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  you  be  prepared,  General,  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  method  of  selection,  whether  by  seniority 
or  promotion,  whether  by  selection  or  seniority? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  I  am  very  prone  to  take  the  system  that  works 
in  war,  and,  of  course,  that  is  compelled  to  be  almost  a  selective 
method.  There  is  only  one  thing  against  that — that  you  do  not  have  ^ 
the  means  of  trying  out  and  determining  the  men  who  are  fit  for  ^| 
battle  except  actually  in  battle.  For  instance,  in  a  very  few  cases 
some  of  our  best  school  men,  I  remarked  one,  an  officer,  if  I  had 
an  hour  to  draw  up  a  plan,  I  would  rather  have  him  to  do  it  than 
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any  officer  in  the  Army.  If  I  had  but  about  half  a  minute,  I  would 
not  consider  him  at  all.  This  particular  officer  failed  just  for  that 
reason.  He  was  perfectly  fine  if  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  spend, 
but  when  it  came  to  acting  you  might  say  intuitively  he  was  not  any 
good.  In  time  of  peace  he  would  have  gone  right  up  to  our  very 
highest  grade,  but  ne  would  have  gone  down  in  war,  so  it  is  very 
difficult  to  put  your  selective  process  through. 

I  have  got  to  have  in  a  tank  corps — I  am  speaking  now  purely 
for  the  Tank  Corps — I  have  got  to  (determine  my  gunners  by  actual 
hits.  We  do  not  give  any  mathematical  examination ;  a  man  knows 
all  about  the  theory  of  the  gun  and  ballistics,  but  the  examination 
that  I  pass  him  on  is  to  get  in  a  tank  with  a  6-pounder  gun  and  hit 
the  target  at  500  yards  when  the  tank  is  moving.  If  he  can  not  do 
that,  he  can  not  be  a  tank  commander,  and  if  he  can  do  that  the  men 
have  got  respect  for  him.  That,  you  might  say,  is  the  training  neces- 
sary for  battle.  That  man  that  we  reject  as  a  tank  commander 
may  put  up  the  very  finest  mathematical  examination  you  ever  heard 
of,  but  it  takes  us  about  15  minutes  to  find  if  he  is  efficient  in  a  tank. 
Now  what  am  I  going  to  do?  If  I  am  preparing  for  war,  which  has 
been  my  aim  all  my  life,  you  require  a  different  process  than  what 
you  do  when  you  are  preparing  for  peace. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  speaking  generally,  you  are  in  favor  of 
promotion  by  selection? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Very  carefully  guarded  and  graded. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  can  you  guard  it,  General  ? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  It  is  very  hard  to  say,  sir.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  the  combat  branches  of  the  service.  There  is  nobody  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  knows  what  a  division  is  going  to  do,  or  knows  what 
the  officers  of  a  fighting  division  are  going  to  do,  until  they  are  actu- 
ally in  the  fight.  I  had  a  very  good  illustration  of  that.  I  had  a  man 
that  addressed  a  letter  to  me  in  March  requesting  to  be  sent  home; 
that  he  was  absolutely  afraid  to  fight,  and  that  Tie  could  not  sleep 
just  for  thinking  about  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  An  officer? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Yes;  I  sent  for  him.  I  said,  "Did  you  write 
this?  "  He  said,  "  Yes."  I  said,  "  That  is  the  bravest  thing  I  ever 
saw  a  man  do."  I  said,  "  Do  you  know  what  this  means  ?  Now," 
I  said,  "  I  will  give  you  24  hours.  If  you  go  home,  you  will  probably 
commit  suicide  in  a  short  time;  you  will  be  disgraced,  and  your 
letter  shows  all  the  courage  I  want."  We  had  six  hours'  preparation 
at  St.  Mihiel ;  we  sat  there  with  2,000  guns  roaring,  gas  coming  every 
now  and  then,  just  simply  sat  there  and  faced  jumping  off  in  the 
morning.  This  man — it  was  very  cold  and  damp,  and  we  watched 
this  man,  and  he  was  absolutely  wet  from  a  cold  perspiration ;  5.30 
o'clock  came  and  nobody  kept  up  with  him;  he  was  ahead  all  the 
time;  he  was  shooting  all  the  time.  We  got  in  the  Argonne,  and  he 
did  exactly  the  same  thing.  When  we  had  anything  terrific  to  do, 
not  only  careful  handling  of  the  tank  but  actually  going  in  and 
destroying  the  enemy  he  did  it.  A  150-millimeter  shell  hit  his  tank. 
We  got  his  identification  tag;  that  was  all  that  was  left  of  him. 
Now,  you  could  not  tell  anything  about  that  man.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  decide.  The  only  way  I  see,  if  we  can  get  the  divi- 
sions and  approach  the  conditions  of  battle,  we  can  try  officers  out  in 
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positions  and  have  some  selection  there.  That,  of  course,  could  not 
apply  to  a  different  class  of  work  than  the  combatant  arms  of  the 
service. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  about  promoting  by  seniority  up  to  a 
certain  grade  and  then  a  system  of  elimination? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Promotion  by  seniority  will  give  you  stability. 
It  is  said  the  whole  Army  is  absolutely  upset;  it  is  practically  de- 
moralized. I  mean  in  our  own  minds;  nobody  knows  where  he 
stands.  We  must  let  the  promotion  alone.  A  man  goes  out  to  do 
any  piece  of  work,  and  he  has  a  feeling,  whether  justified  or  not, 
whether  it  is  rightly  founded  or  not,  that  somebodv  is  going  to  jump 
him,  or  something  of  that  kind.  If  you  do  not  6x  your  probation 
system,  you  are  not  going  to  get  good  work. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  just  what  I  feel  about  promotion  by 
selection. 

Gen.  Rockenbaoh.  We  have  got  to  make  this  sure  and  certain. 
You  have  got  to  have  special  services,  in  which  I  would  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  test  out  for  the  combatant  service  and  for  the 
staff  service,  but  they  must  be  fixed  in  their  particular  department.  I 
do  not  believe  you  can  get  any  universal  rule. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  the  great  fear  I  have  of  the  system 
of  promotion  by  selection,  that  it  will  make  the  commissioned  rank 
of  the  Army  feel  so  uncertain  about  their  places  that  they  will  not 
have  the  same  initiative  or  the  same  force.  He  does  not  know  what 
his  fate  is  going  to  be. 

Gen.  Eockenbacii.  Certainly  no  system  has  ever  been  tested  out 
any  more  than  the  system  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
There  you  had,  of  course,  a  means  of  testing  a  man.  The  selection 
was  very  carefully  guarded. 

Senator  Chamberlain*  Yet,  General,  there  is  quite  a  good  deal  of 
complaint  of  discrimination? 

Gen.  Rockenbacii.  Unquestionably. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  there 
is  complaint. 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  There  is,  without  any  doubt;  but  you  would 
have  it  under  any  system. 

Senator  New.  General,  how  do  you  think  it  would  work  to  have, 
say,  75  per  cent  promoted  by. seniority  and  25  per  cent  by  selection,  or 
some  other  relative  percentages? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  That  would  do  if,  as  I  say,  it  was  most  care- 
fullly  guarded. 

Senator  New.  It  ought  to  be  closely  guarded  in  any  case. 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  In  the  combat  service  you  would  make  no 
mistake  if  officers  were  graded  in  their  regiments;  that  is,  where 
they  mix  with  the  men  they  are  working  with  and  serving  with  and 
who  know  them;  but  if  they*  are  selected  outside  of  that  you  do 
not  get  the  necessary  information. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Take  officers  not  higher  than  the  rank  of 
colonel,  leave  to  each  regiment  the  promotion  of  its  men,  we  will 
say  there  are  enough  regiments  to  constitute  a  brigade,  and  each 
regiment  is  promoting  its  men  on  the  same  line.  Now  when  it 
comes  to  the  selection  of  men  from  these  regiments  to  be  general 
officers,  how  would  you  do  it? 
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Gen.  Rockenbach.  You  would  have  to  consider  a  great  many 
things.  The  recommendations  from  the  regiments.  You  would 
not  consider  anybody  for  general  officer  who,  say,  had  not  been 
recommended  in  his  regiment  and  in  his  brigade.  Now,  then,  you 
have  got  a  dozen  that  have  been  selected  by  the  regiment  and  the 
regimental  and  brigade  commanders.  You  have  got  some  difference 
in  the  career  of  those  officers  that  would  enable  you  to  reduce  that 
down  to  a  very  few,  and  you  could  eliminate  a  good  many  from 
that  dozen  and  your  final  selection  wrould  be  a  pretty  good  one. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  troubles  that 
this  committee  has  had  to  contend  with  is  where  attempts  have  been 
made  to  promote  men  out  of  their  order  of  seniority;  where  voh 
jump  a  man  it  arouses  criticism. 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Every  man  jumped  is  going  to  feel  that  some 
outside  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear  against  him.  You  can  not 
get  over  that.  In  time  of  peace  there  is  no  efficient  test  that  I  know 
of  that  will  determine. 

The  Chairman.  You  could,  however,  in  time  of  peace  practice 
elimination  to  a  reasonable  extent? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  You  can  eliminate :  yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  men  who  will  show  after  a  while 
thev  can  not  become  efficient  officers  ? 

(Ten.  Rockenbach.  Yes.  This  war  came  on  and  a  large  number 
of  men  were  not  promoted — who  did  not  survive.  They  were  so 
well  known  in  the  Army  that  they  should  have  been  eliminated 
years  ago.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  they  should  not 
have  been  eliminated. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  they  were  not? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  active,  progressive 
officer,  who  is  out  studying  and  butting  his  head  into  old  traditions, 
and  so  on,  in  his  very  study  and  in  his  progress  he  has  got  every 
chance  to  get  into  trouble,  and  the  man  who  goes  along  as  a  dud, 
does  not  have  any  ideas,  does  not  study  anything,  and  does  not  run 
after  anything  new,  about  all  he  has  got  to  do  is  to  live.  I  do  not 
mean  for  a  minute  to  say  the  Army  tolerates  men  of  that  kind,  but 
he  has  got  certain  clearly  laid-out  work  to  do.  Now  he  does  that, 
you  might  say — he  does  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  He  does  it  mechanically? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Yes;  mechanically.  You  take  another  man 
that  is  progressive  and  one  who  insists  on  something  being  done, 
some  change,  and  so  on,  he  has  got  an  awfully  good  chance  of  running 
into  trouble. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  danger  that  man  encounters  is  that 
some  fellow  happens  to  be  his  superior  officer  who  is  not  progressive 
and  gets  him  penalized  because  he  is  too  progressive  ? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  It  can  be  pretty  well  curbed.  I  think  most 
of  our  senior  officers  have  been  verv  caref ullv  selected ;  I  have  been 
very  careful  not  to  run  into  them,  because  a  man  with  the  same 
amount  of  intelligence,  the  man  with  experience  is  going  to  beat 
you  every  time.  There  was  one  old  colonel  I  would  run  against; 
lie  would  reach  down  into  his  drawer  and  pull  out  a  thing  that 
happened  in  1873,  and  he  would  finish  me  there.  I  did  not  think 
he  had  as  much  sense  as  I  did,  but  he  had  a  great  deal  more  ex- 
perience. 
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The  Chairman.  And  more  power? 

Gen.  Bockenbach.  And  more  power. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  look  at  Senator  Chamberlain's  bill 
for  universal  training? 

Gen.  Bockenbach.  No. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  care  to  say  anything  about  your  views  M 
in  reference  to  universal  military  training  and  mobilization?  ™ 

Gen.  Bockenbach.  What  plan  is  this? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  bill,  briefly,  that  provides  that  every 
man  of  19  years  of  age,  who  is  physically  fit,  shall  have  6  months' 
training  in  a  year. 

Gen.  Bockenbach.  I  have  gone  onlv  very  briefly  into  it.  You 
have  to  have  something  of  that  kind  toTbe  prepared. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Either  that  or  maintain  a  large  Army? 

Gen.  Bockenbach.  I  do  not  think  you  have  to  maintain  a  large 
Army. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  strength  would  you  say  any  Army 
ought  to  be  for  peace  times? 

Gen.  Bockenbach.  The  size  of  the  Army  must  be  based,  of  course, 
on  our  probable  needs.  It  is  hard  to  determine  to-day  what  the 
probable  needs  of  the  United  States  are.  I  think  they  are  very  big, 
but  they  may  not  be  so  a  short  time  from  now ;  but  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  maintain  the  proper  number 
of  fighting  units,  the  divisions,  and  they  must  be  combined  into 
armies  at  least  once  a  year  so  as  to  determine  who  can  command 
and  handle  them,  and  that  these  fighting  units  can  do  teamwork. 
We  have  always  been  in  the  situation  of  having  the  individuals  highly 
trained,  but  those  individuals  had  no  chance  to  work  together,  jmd  the 
game  of  ball  they  played  was  rotten.    You  have  got  to  train  to  do  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  think  some  system  of  universal 
military  training  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the  young  men  of  the 
countrv  ? 

Gen.  Bockenbach.  I  most  decidedly  do,  not  only  for  the  military 
value  of  it,  but  I  think  also  from  the  physical  point  of  view. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  had  a  sort  of  a  vocational  establish- 
ment in  your  corps;  it  had  to  be  an  industrial  education? 

(Jen.  Bockenbach.  I  was  making  fighting  men,  but  it  ended  up  to 
be  best  suited  to  the  vocational  part  or  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  men  of  your  corps  are  going  right  into 
trained  places  in  civil  life? 

Gen.  Bockenbach.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Can  not  the  same  thing  be  done  with  refer- 
ence to  the  young  men  of  the  country  in  training  them  for  fighting 
men  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  educations  that  will  fit  them  for 
industry  and  for  commercial  life? 

Gen.  Bockenbach.  I  think  a  great  deal  has  been  done  on  that,  and 
more  can  be  done.  You  take,  for  instance,  my  little  troop  of  Cav- 
alry ;  my  first  sergeant  of  my  old  troop  of  Cavalry  became  lieutenant 
colonel  in  this  war.  Every  noncommissioned  offioer  got  at  least  the  A 
rank  of  first  lieutenant.  There  were  very  few  privates  who  did  not  ^ 
get  up  to  commissions.  We  were  operating  10  international  scholar- 
ships in  that  troop.  For  years  I  had  several  western  railroads  who 
would  take  all  the  young  men  I  would  give  a  good  disehagge  to.    We 
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had  been  working  on  a  similar  scale  to  that  for  years,  but  that  has 
heretofore  depended  more  or  less  on  the  individual  commander. 
Your  functional  training  for  young  men  will  only  make  it  more 
general  and  devote  more  attention  to  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  benefits  will  a  young  men  derive 
from  his  military  service ;  what  benefits  did  he  derive,  say,  during  this 
war? 

Gen.  Bockenbach.  I  think  the  great  thing  the  man  has  derived  is 
learning  to  take  care  of  himself. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Sanitation? 

Gen.  Bockenbach.  Sanitation.  He  has  learned  how  to  use  his 
food  and  keep  himself  fit  to  fight,  which  means  fit  to  do  anything  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  He  has  got  a  better  balance  between  his  brain 
pnd  his  body.  He  has  learned  an  awful  lot  of  self-restraint;  he  has 
gotten  over  the  fool  ideas  as  to  distinctions  between  men;  if  he  has 
become  a  noncommissioned  officer,  he  has  learned  to  handle  other 
men,  and  those  are  the  men  who  are  going  to  jump  to  the  front.  I 
believe  that  our  noncommissioned  officers  are  going  to  play  the  great 
part  in  this  country  in  a  very  few  years,  and  it  is  more  because  they 
have  learned  how  to  handle  themselves  and  10  or  12  men  than  any- 
thing else. 

Senator  Chamberlain. -Take  it  in  your  corps;  I  suppose  you  had 
some  very  wealthy  young  men  who  in  civil  life  were  prone  to  look 
down  on  the  fellow  who  worked  with  his  hands,  and  you  bring  those 
two  men  together  and  let  them  do  the  same  kind  of  work  and  the 
test  is  on  the  fellow  that  does  it  the  best,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  We  had  a  great  many  of  those,  and  those  were 
the  men  that  came  out  at  the  top.  I  had  a  great  many  college  men ;  I 
had  quite  a  large  number  of  wealthy  men ;  I  had  a  large  number  of 
newspaper  reporters,  but  they  were  all  more  or  less  crazy  on  one 
subject.  I. remember  one  man,  every  time  they  would  make  him  a  cor- 
poral he  would  do  something  to  get  reduced,  because  he  had  deter- 
mined to  go  through  this  war  so  that  10  years  from  the  end  of  the 
war  he  would  be  the  only  private  in  existence,  and  you  could  not  do 
anything  with  him.  I  had  two  preachers  who  were  absolutely  crazy. 
They  had  prayed  for  months  about  going  into  the  war  and  when  they 
decided  to  go  in  they  concluded  the  Lord  had  called  them  to  slay; 
they  looked  around  where  to  slay  the  Boche  with  the  best  results  and 
concluded  it  was  in  the  tank.  You  could  not  do  anything  with  them; 
they  just  simply  wanted  to  drive  right  at  them.  There  was  the  son 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  Weed  Chain  Co.;  he  was  knocked  all  to 
pic  es,  but  he  went  up  from  a  private,  became  a  captain — and  they 
went  pretty  rapidly.  There  was  not  any  question  that  he  was 
superior  to  any  of  his  men. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Take  these  young  fellows  that  have  gone 
through  the  Tank  Corps  and  gone  through  the  Army,  men  that  went 
in  at  ages  from  17  to  21,  do  they  come  out  imbued  with  the  war  spirit 
and  want  to  fight — do  not  want  to  get  out? 

Gen.  Bockenbach.  I  do  not  think  any  man  who  got  into  any  actual 
fighting  wants  to  do  any  fighting  again. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  know  the  charge  is  made  by  those  who 
are  opposed  to  any  sort  of  military  training  that  it  creates  the  military 
spirit,  and  the  fellow  goes  around  all  his  life  with  a  chip  on  his 
shoulder. 
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Gen.  Rockenbach.  I  believe,  if  you  inquired  into  their  career,  I 
do  not  believe  any  of  them  have  ever  been  in  a  fight.  I  think  I  told 
Senator  Wadsworth  when  I  came  back  in  June,  1915,  that  I  never 
wanted  to  see  anybody  killed  again.    I  had  my  fill  of  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  They  stand  ready  to  fight  if  they  had  to, 
but  do  not  want  to  see  the  necessity  arise  ? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  They  will  only  be  ready  for  a  reasonable,  a 
national  preparedness ;  then  you  have  got  to  take  your  men  early. 

Senator  Fletcher.  This  bill  contemplates,  as  to  the  size  of  a  perma- 
nent organization  in  peace  times,  20  Infantry  divisions  and  1  Cavalry 
division,  divided  into  five  corps,  I  believe,  flave  you  formed  any  idea 
as  to  whether  that  might  be  reduced  or  not? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  reduced  at  this  mo- 
ment. Another  thing  is  that  nobody  will  ever  know  how  little  of  that 
we  have.  It  will  take  us  a  long  time  to  get  20  divisions  in  any  shape 
to  fight,  but  if  we  went  after  that  I  think  it  would  have  a  good  effect. 
I  believe  if  you  had  let  up  one  day  before  the  armistice — you  might 
have  known  positively  that  the  war  was  going  to  end  on  the  11th  day 
of  November,  but  if  you  had  given  any  indication  that  you  were  let- 
ting up  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  the  war  would  not  have  ended 
on  the  11th.  It  was  the  great  demonstration  of  physical  power  that 
the  United  States  made  that  finished  that  war.  If  we  had  had  250,000 
men  and  any  shipping — that  is,  a  well-balanced,  trained  Army  of 
250,000  men,  and  plenty  of  ships  to  get  them  to  Europe — we  would 
not  have  had  to  fight.     That,  of  course,  is  merely  an  opinion. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is,  of  course,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
war? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Yes ;  before  we  went  in. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  what  some  of  us  thought. 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  I  also  believe  if  we  had  had  250,000  men 
right  on  the  jump — if  on  the  20th  of  March  Gen.  Pershing  had  had 
250,000  men,  a  real  army,  why,  the  position  of  the  Boche,  when  they 
had  broken  through  the  British,  wrecked  their  fifth  army,  there  was 
nothing  to  stop  them,  would  have  been  fatal.  You  See  he  had  a  dan- 
gerous salient  driven  out  there,  and  if  the  Allies  had  had  enough  men 
to  attack  from  the  northwest  we  would  have  finished  them  right  then 
and  there.     We  would  have  had  the  whole  thing  right  there. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  many  did  Gen.  Pershing  have? 

(Ten.  Rockenbach.  He  practically  had  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  have  one  division  on  March  21,  1918? 
The  first  time  our  people  there  put  a  division  into  an  important  action 
was  on  Mav  28. 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  It  is  just  a  question  of  balance  between  the  ex- 
penditure for  preparedness  and  going  unprepared,  as  we  were. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  other  words 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  In  other  words,  if  vou  had  had  a  well- trained 
army  of  250,000  men,  with  the  service  of  supply  troops  adequate  to 
keep  up  supplies  in  France,  I  do  not  believe  we  would  have  had  to  go 
into  the  war.  If  we  had  gone  into  it,  if  we  had  had  that  army  prop- 
erly supplied  on  the  1st  of  March,  1918,  we  would  have  ended  the 
war.     Do  you  know  what  you  spent  now? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Thirty-two  billion  dollars. 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  We  have  spent  a  tremendous  sum.  Now,  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone  can  say  that  you  could  do  it  any  better  in  the 
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hurry  we  did ;  you  had  to  expect  waste.  Some  of  that  was  waste.  I 
think  the  student  of  the  military  profession  was  not  satisfied  that 
we  gained  what  we  did  with  as  little  loss  as  possible.  It  was  not  a 
business  proposition. 

Now,  taking  that  course,  taking  our  waste  in  lives,  was  that  cheaper 
from  a  business  point  of  view  than  if  you  had  been  prepared  ?  Prepa- 
ration is  prevention. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  only  one  answer  to  that,  in  my  judgment. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  same  rule  will  apply  in  civil  life.  Tf 
you  have  a  body  of  civilians  trained  to  arms,  supplemented  by  a 
reasonable  professional  trained  force  in  time  of  peace,  we  are  not 
likely  to  get  into  trouble  with  any  other  power,  are  we  ? 

Gen.  Eockenbach.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions,  Senators 
Thomas  or  Frelinghuysen? 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  training,  I  understand  you  to  say.  Gen- 
eral, as  far  as  qualifying  for  your  service,  would  have  to  be  at  least 
six  months? 

Gen.  Eockenbach.  At  least  six  months  for  the  technical  and  me- 
chanical parts.  If  you  want  to  make  a  force  to  fight,  you  have  got 
to  put  six  months  on  top  of  that  to  get  habits  of  obedience,  inculcat- 
ing habits  of  obedience  and  training  on  your  teamwork. 

Senator  Fletcher.  This  bill  only  provides  for  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  The  War  Department  bill  only  provides  three 
months'  training,  then  the  men  go  back  to  civil  life  unorganized. 

Gen.  Eockenbach.  Of  course,  you  can  not  expect  to  make  the  com- 
bat services;  vou  can  not,  for  instance,  make  a  chauffeur  in  three 
months  in  any  school  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  would  you  manage  about  this  special 
service?  You  train  the  men,  they  come  in  to  be  trained;  you  leave  it 
up  to  them  to  select  which  branch  of  the  service  they  will  go  into, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Gen.  Eockenbach.  We  would  proceed  as  far  as  possible  on  that, 
but  then  they  would  have  to  be  transferred  according  to  your  needs. 
To  my  mind  you  have  got  two  things  to  accomplish.  The  first  is 
that  you  must  have  a  reasonably  sized  Army  that  is  always  ready  to 
fight;  you  must  have  the  latest,  up-to-date  equipment:  and  every 
man  in  it  must  be  well  trained.  T  do  not  believe  you  can  make  the  men 
for  that  part  of  the  Army  in  less  than  a  year.  Now,  we  can  pass 
them  through  our  schools  and  give  very  valuable  training  in  a  shorter 
time  than  that.  I  can  pass  men  through  the  mechanical  and  technical 
part — they  would  not  be  experts  by  any  means — in  six  months,  and 
I  think  probably  in  three  more  you  could  make  them  very  valuable 
soldiers.  All  the  time  they  are  getting  the  soldier  training  and  get- 
ting the  soldier  idea,  which  is  a  great  thing  for  the  man,  so  when  he 
comes  back  he  feels  at  home,  and  he  is  not  getting  anything  new. 

Senator  Fletcher.  But  to  supply  your  men  you  would  have  to  have 
some  sort  of  power  to  in  a  measure  draft  them,  would  you  not?  It 
would  not  be  safe  to  leave  it  to  volunteering?  Those  men  that  are 
called  into  the  training  camps  for  training  purposes  each  year,  you 
want  so  manv  of  them  for  this  branch  of  service  and  the  other:  vou 
would  have  to  have  some  authority  to  practically  draft  them  ? 
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Gen.  Rockenbacii.  Draft  your  bill  so  as  to  clearly  provide  for  two 
things.  You  do  not  expect  to  have  an  Army  made  01  men  only  trained 
for  three  months? 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  is  all  this  bill  provides. 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  No  part  of  the  Army  trained  longer  than  that? 

The  Chairman.  The  Regular  Army;  yes.  That  is  a  three-year 
enlistment,  but  the  Senator  was  speaking  of  the  men  who  will  annu- 
ally be  summoned  to  the  training  camps  at  the  age  of  19,  and  there 
trained  for  three  months,  and  he  was  wondering  how  from  that  great 
bodv  of  men,  which  it  is  estimated  will  amount  to  650,000  a  vear.  the 
Tank  Corps,  for  example,  could  get  the  kind  of  men  it  needed  most. 

Gen.  Rockenbacii.  Three-months'  men  would  not  do  us  any  good 
for  a  fighting  Tank  Corps,  but  if  we  had  such  a  man  put  with  us  he 
would  get  the  idea  and  get  the  training  that  would  be  very  valuable 
when  we  had  to  increase  the  Arm  v. 

The  Chairman.  But  now,  to  follow  the  story  of  Senator  Fletcher 
a  little  further,  taking  this  bill,  it  provides  that  these  men  shall  have 
three  months'  training,  but  then  they  have  to  go  back  to  civil  life,  and 
are  not  to  become  members  of  any  organization,  reserve  or  regular. 

Gen.  Rockenbacii.  I  think  that  will  be  very  valuable,  and  I  think 
you  can  inculcate  some  proper  ideas  in  that  time,  especially  of  patriot- 
ism and  obligation  to  serve  their  country. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  these  men  have  gone  back  to  civil  life, 
and  three  or  four  months  after  they  have  had  this  training  an  emer- 
gency presents  itself  and  they  have  to  be  summoned  to  the  colors, 
then  they  will  have  to  be  grouped  into  squads  and  companies  and 
regiments,  and  officers  will  have  to  be  found  for  them. 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Why  should  they  have  to  come  back  unorgan- 
ized? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  about.  According  to 
this  bill,  they  would  not  be  organized. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  bill  does  not  provide  for  their  organi- 
zation. 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  I  have  not  studied  the  bill  enough  then. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  they  were 
organized  ? 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  wise  if  we  are  to 
spend  money  in  the  training  of  19-year-old  boys,  for  them  to  be  as- 
signed to  some  unit,  stationed,  we  will  say,  near  their  homes,  and 
with  their  equipment  handed  to  them? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Each  man  ought  to  have  a  card  all  the  time, 
showing  what  lie  is  best  fitted  for  and  telling  him  when  the  emerg- 
ency comes  where  to  go. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Should  he  not  belong  to  a  reserve  unit. 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Officered  and  equipped? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Fletcher.  But  under  this  bill  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort; 
he  simply  presents  himself  as  an  individual  when  the  emergency 
arises,  and  then  joins  a  company  or  regiment  which  has  never  existed 
before  and  has  never  been  officered  before,  and  with  no  esprit.  Do 
you  think  that  is  a  sound  military  policy? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Well,  I  lost  all  the  esprit  of  the  Tank  Corps 
when  they  demobilized  us.    They  decided  they  would  put  these  men 
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where  they  were  needed.  I  think  they  have  even  gotten  through  the 
Senate  a  resolution  providing  for  an  inquiry  as  to  why  these  men, 
who  have  been  enlisted  for  a  special  service,  could  be  transferred  to 
other  service.  I  got  an  order,  tor  instance,  to  transfer  2,000  of  them 
right  away,  quickly,  to  the  Motor  Transport  Service. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Of  course  that  situation  existed  during  the 
war  and  was  necessary  in  time  of  war? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  We  can  learn  from  the  enemy.  We  can  learn 
the  details  of  the  system  by  which  the  boche  in  24  hours  mobilized 
a  million  and  a  half  men.  It  was  simple.  Everv  man  was  desig- 
nated for  an  organization;  every  man  had  his  uniform  and  rifle  and 
card,  and  if  he  was  to  go  to  a  certain  city,  they  even  had  the  block 
marked  off  in  that  city,  so  that  the  man  would  know  just  where  to 
go.    You  must  keep  touch  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  comments  that  you  wish  to 
make? 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  No.    I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRIO.  GEN.  CHARLES  P.  DRAKE,  UNITED  STATES 

ARMY. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  your  assign- 
ments have  been  in  the  recent  war? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  was  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the  Transportation 
Division,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  and  from  that  time  until  June  11.  1918,  remained  with  that  divi- 
sion. From  June  12,  1918,  until  August  15,  1918,  I  was  in  charge  of 
the  personnel  branch  of  the  General  Staff,  and  from  August  15  to 
date  have  been  in  charge  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  What  comments  have  you  to  make  on  this  bill  as 
it  affects  your  Motor  Transport  Corps,  directly  or  indirectly,  or 
what  comments  have  you  to  make  on  the  bill  generally  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  The  plan  for  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  worked  out 
by  myself  and  other  officers  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  and  the 
war  plans  division  of  the  General  Staff  is  satisfactory  in  regard  to 
the  personnel  for  the  Motor  Transport  Corps. 

Tne  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  suggestion 
made  to  the  committee  from  two  or  three  sources  that  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  and  Transportation  Service  should  be  merged? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  do  not  think  that  is  desirable.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  the  Transportation  Division  of  the  Quartermaster  General's 
Office  handled  water  and  rail  and  motor  transport,  in  addition  to 
handling  the  purchase  of  forage  and  the  telephone  system  outside  of 
garrison  posts.  This  organization  required  so  many  administrative 
details  that  it  was  gradually  broken  up.  The  same  thing  resulted  in 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force,  and  the  Motor  Transport  Corps 
was  first  organized  as  the  Motor  Transport  Service  of  the  Quarter- 
master's Corps,  and  this  was  not  efficient  and  was  later  organized  as 
a  <s^r>orofo  service. 

The  primary  reason  why  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  should  not  be 
combined  with  a  transportation  corps  is  that  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps  is  a  development  of  the  past  war,  in  which  it  played  a  very  im- 
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portant  part,  and  it  was  found  to  be  necessary  that  it  be  a  separate 
service  for  war  purposes. 

This  was  also  the  experience  of  the  French,  whose  "  service  auto- 
mobile "  played  a  very  important  part,  and  whose  organization  and 
use  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  proposed  for  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps  in  the  pending  bill. 

We  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  what  was  in  effect  a  transpor- 
tation corps  as  the  Transportation  Division  of  the  Quartermaster 
General's  Office.  While  there  was  no  doubt  of  its  efficiency  for  the 
requirements  of  time  of  peace,  it  did  not  work  in  time  of  war.  If 
it  is  only  desired  to  have  the  Army  organized  for  use  in  time  of 
peace,  there  is  no  question  that  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  can  func- 
tion efficiently  as  a  part  of  a  transportation  corps,  or  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  or  of  the  Ordnance  or  Aviation.  The  duties  and  quali- 
fications of  Motor  Transport  officers  are  very  similar  to  that  portion 
of  the  Ordnance  engaged  in  tank  and  tractor  work,  and  they  are 
also  very  similar  to  the  nonflying  portion  of  the  Air  Service,  as  it  is 
to  a  large  extent  a  question  of  internal-combustion  motors.  In  fact, 
the  Air  Service  in  the  future  will,  without  doubt,  play  an  important 
part  as  a  means  of  motor  transport  for  carrying  both  men  and 
supplies. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  should  be  a  sep- 
arate corps  in  time  of  peace  so  as  to  obviate  the  delay  of  creating 
and  reorganizing  it  during  time  of  war  or  emergency,  and  this 
proved  very  expensive  during  the  past  Avar.  The  use  of  motor 
vehicles  for  military  purposes  is  comparatively  recent.  That  it  will 
be  greatly  extended  in  the  future  is  certain,  and  there  should  be  a 
corps  of  specialists  to  carry  on  the  necessary  development  based  on 
practical  use.  This  corps  of  specialists  should  work  with  and  fur- 
nish the  necessary  technical  advice  and  service  in  connection  with 
the  development  and  use  of  motor  vehicles  by  the  combat  services. 

The  Artillery  is  at  present  rapidly  becoming  motorized,  and  also 
machine-gun  units  of  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry.  Motor  vehicles 
played  a  very  important  role  in  the  past  war  for  rapid  movement  of 
troops  for  tactical  purposes,  as  well  as  for  doing  practically  all  of 
the  hauling  of  supplies  in  advance  of  the  railroads  except  in  cer- 
tain sectors  where  the  use  of  light  railways  operated  by  the  Engi- 
neers proved  to  be  practicable. 

It  is  believed  that  in  the  near  future  the  Infantry  will  become 
almost  completely  motorized  and  as  the  development  of  good  roads 
progresses  in  this  country,  the  same  will  be  true  of  the  Cavalry. 
The  Engineers,  the  Signal  Corps,  the  Medical  Department,  and 
other  auxiliary  technical  services  are  now  large  users  of  motor 
vehicles  that  are  supplied  with  special  bodies  adapted  to  their 
special  functions;  for  example,  ambulances,  wireless  trucks,  water 
sterilizer  trucks,  degassing  trucks,  etc. 

.All  of  the  above  combat  and  technical  services  require  repair 
facilities  and  the  services  of  skilled  motor  transport  men  for  making 
such  repairs  and  adjustment  as  can  not  be  made  by  the  care-taking 
mechanics  on  duty  with  the  combat  units  and  technical  services. 
There  is  also  one  source  of  furnishing  spare  parts,  and  for  giving 
standard  course  of  preliminary  training  in  the  operation  of  motor 
vehicles.  All  of  the  above  requires  the  technical  services  of  a 
Motor  Transport  Corps,  unless  it  be  desired  to  have  Gich  technical 
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service  and  combat  unit  maintain  its  own  independent  motor  trans- 
port corps  service.  This  was  more  or  less  the  case  at  the  beginning 
of  the  past  war  and  until  it  was  found  to  be  unworkable,  expensive, 
and  conducive  of  duplication  of  effort  and  cause  of  competitive 
buying,  until  a  motor  transport  service  and  finally  the  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps  was  created.  As  an  illustration,  I  have  here  a  chart 
showing  the  various  makes  of  motor  vehicles  in  use  by  the  A.  E.  F., 
a  total  of  215  makes;  also,  a  chart  showing  the  present  standardized 
list  of  Motor  Transport  Corps  motor  vehicles. 

The  consolidation  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  with  the  Trans- 
portation Division  would  not  reduce  the  overhead  expense,  but 
would  probably' increase  it,  as  it  would  only  provide  for  the  War 
Department  and  for  each  command  another  office  from  which  ap- 
proval must  be  secured  and  through  which  correspondence  must 
pass  before  action  is  had.  The  result  will  be  the  necessity  for  an 
increase  in  administrative  and  technical  officers,  and  in  increased 
clerical  force  of  enlisted  men  or  civilians  doing  unnecessary  work. 

The  chief  of  a  consolidated  transportation  corps  and  the  consoli- 
dated transportation  officer  of  each  command  would  certainly  have  to 
provide  himself  with  technical  moter  transport  assistants.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  transportation  officer,  unless  he  be  ex- 
tremely versatile,  would  be  an  expert  in  rail,  steamship,  animal- 
drawn  and  motor  transportation. 

In  time  of  peace  the  handling  of  rail  and  water  transportation  is 
mainly  a  purchasing  function  of  securing  the  services  of  railroad 
and  steamship  common  carriers  through  the  medium  of  transporta- 
tion requests  or  bills  of  lading  or  purchase  orders  and  contracts.  The 
Motor  Transport  Corps  acts  as  a  common  carrier  for  military  motor 
hauling  and  also  for  combat  purposes. 

Animal  transportation  is  now  mainly  used  with  the  smaller  com- 
bat units  such  as  Infantry  and  regimental  vehicles,  pack  trains  and 
the  like,  which  do  not  require  the  supervision  of  a  transportation 
officer,  as  they  are  handled  by  the  regimental  or  battalion  supply 
officer.  Wagon  trains  will  seldom  be  used  in  the  future  for  line  of 
communication  and  service  of  supply  work,  due  to  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  motor  trucks  for  these  purposes  where  roads  are  avail- 
able. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  motor  transportation,  take  for  ex- 
ample an  Infantry  division.  All  transportation  used  by  the  division 
is  controlled  by  the  division  commander  through  the  Chief  of  Staff 
and  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  who  supervises  and  coordinates  supply 
and  transportation  functions;  in  the  A.  E.  F.  this  was  called  Gr-1. 
There  is  a  division  motor  transport  officer  for  handling  the  technical 
motor  transport  questions  under  the  supervision  of  "G-l."  It  is 
not  seen  how  any  good  can  come  of  providing  an  intermediary  di- 
vision transportation  officer  through  whom  the  motor  transport  ques- 
tions must  pass  before  reaching  the  division  commander's  representa- 
tive, "G-l/ 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  say  that  the  days  of  the  wagon  train 
are  practically  gone? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  supply  is  concerned,  along  the 
line  of  communication.  With  the  advanced  troops  they  might  be 
used  as  a  part  of  the  combat  supply  train. 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  roads,  does  it  not? 
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Gen.  Drake.  No.  We  proved  in  Mexico  that  we  required  no  roads 
for  motor  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  wherever  the  mule  could  go?. 

Gen.  Drake.  Not  in  all  cases;  we  can  not  quite  do  that,  but  pretty 
nearly  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  can  take  a  Ford  anywhere  a  mule  can 
go,  can  you  not? 

Gen.  Drake.  Pretty  nearly. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Does  this  contemplate  one  central  service 
which  will  furnish  motor  transportation  for  all  the  different  branches 
and  arms  of  the  service  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  In  other  words,  you  furnish  it  to  the  Air- 
craft Division,  the  Artillery,  and  also  the  Cavalry? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  And  to  the  Infantry  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes;  that  is  we  furnish  the  materiel.  There  are  cer- 
tain classes  of  vehicles  which  have  to  be  assigned  and  operated  by 
these  individual  organizations.  In  the  Artillery  the  vehicles  that  are 
attached  to  an  Artillery  regiment,  supply  or  combat  vehicles,  as 
they  call  them,  are  operated  by  the  personnel  of  that  unit. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Hauling  the  wagons,  for  instance — did 
you  haul  the  wagons? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir;  this  is  just  a  question  of  hauling  for  the 
division  supply  and  ammunition  trains. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Is  your  service  hauling  these  trucks  cut 
down  to-day? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Supposing  the  division  wished  to  attack, 
would  it  requisition  you  for  transportation? 

Gen.  Drake.  The  division  commander  has  a  certain  amount  of 
transportation  assigned  to  his  use.  If  he  did  not  have  sufficient  he 
would  call  on  the  Motor  Transport  officer  of  the  corps  for  it. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  It  would  be  under  his  authority? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Every  division,  as  a  part  of  its  strength  has  a 
supply  train,  and  that  has  been  largely  motorized? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  those  men  be  supplied  with  their  arms 
by  the  Motor  Transport  Corps? 

Gen.  Drake.  No;  arms  would  be  furnished  by  the  Ordnance; 
motor  equipment  by  the  Motor  Transport  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  under  the  command  of  the  general 
of  the  division? 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  You  would  train  them  and  assign  them 
to  the  divisions? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  You  say  your  corps  was  used  to  bring 
soldiers  to  the  front  in  combat?    You  brought  the  Infantry  to  tie 
front? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  men  as  well  as  the  supplies? 

Gen.  Drake.  The  men  as  well  as  the  supplies;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  is  no  question  that  these  motor 
truck  trains  have  been  developed  now  so  that  they  transport  thou- 
sands of  troops  very  quickly? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes;  they  carry  35  men  to  a  vehicle. 

The  Chair3Ian.  Yes;  and  of  course  those  motor  trucks  are  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  are  they  not? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir,;  all  divisional  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  That  service  is  really  "service  in  the  rear? 

Gen.  Drake.  Not  the  divisional  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  motor  truck  transportation  for  the 
transportation  of  troops,  for  instance,  to  move  a  division  50  miles,  the 
motor  truck  transport  service  does  that? 

Gen.  Drake.  That  would  be  the  reserve  army  transportation,  and 
this  service  would  be  asked  to  help  the  divisional  transportation 
out. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  truck  train  under  the  command  of  a  motor 
transport  officer? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Suppose  this  division  is  going  into  line, 
and  you  had  assigned  25  trucks  to  carry  their  supplies  to  the  point 
of  contact,  and  this  division  over  here,  another  division,  is  under- 
supplied  by  15  trucks,  and  this  man  orders  more  trucks,  would  you 
have  the  authority  to  take  them  away  from  this  first  command  and 
supply  this  demand — divide  them  up? 

Gen.  Drake.  The  commanding  general  of  the  corps  would  have 
the  authority  to  do  that ;  that  is,  it  would  be  through  the  motor  trans- 
port officer  of  the  corps. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  substitute  250  for  25  and  150  instead 
of  15. 

Senator  Frelinohuysex.  That  was  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Why,  then,  have  it  entirely  separate;  why 
should  it  not  all  be  under  the  direction  of  this  commanding  general? 

Gen.  Drake.  It  is  all  under  his  direction,  yes;  except  for  higher 
units  when  there  would  be  a  reserve  to  help  out  in  both  supply  and 
movement  of  troops. 

The  Chairman.  The  functions  of  the  Motor  Transport  Service  are 
to  produce  the  trucks? 

Gen.  Drake.  No;  we  make  the  requirements  for  the  trucks,  and 
the  Purchase  and  Storage  Division  buy  them. 

The  Chairman.  There  comes  up  a  nice  point  right  there. 

Senator  Frelinohuysen.  Do  you  make  the  specifications? 

Gen.  Drake.  We  make  the  specifications ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  buy  the  trucks  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  a  division  of  the  General  Staff  buys  the 
trucks? 

Gen.  Drake.  The  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage.  He  is  su- 
pervised by  a  division  of  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  come  to  a  very  debatable  ground  and 
we  would  like  to  have  your  views  on  it.  The  committee  has  heard 
a  good  deal  of  complaint  against  the  General  Staff,  through  its  divi- 
sions, of  administering  instead  of  merely  nlanning  and  coordinating, 
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a  habit  which  they  have  indulged  in,  of  making  direct  purchases, 
such  as  you  have  just  stated,  with  relation  to  trucks. 

Now,  what  is  the  situation  there?  There  is  a  good  deal  of  haze 
about  it,  and  a  good  deal  of  fog. 

Gen.  Drake.  I  think  that  Gen.  Rogers  would  probably  give  you 
more  information  on  the  operations  that  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  really  would  lite  to  know  is  just  what 
this  situation  is.  We  learned  the  other  day — I  think  it  was  a  recent 
occurrence — at  least  I  learned  it  the  other  day — that  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  had  been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of,  and 
practically  absorbed  in  a  way  by,  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic. 

Gen.  Drake.  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  in  Gen.  Burr's  conception  of 
the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  head  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir;  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  as  organized 
since  its  organization  in  August,  1918,  August  15,  has  been  a  sep- 
arate bureau  of  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  A  separate  bureau? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes.  In  regard  to  certain  relations  under  General 
Order  No.  80,  the  order  creating  the  General  Staff,  certain  relations 
of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  came  under  the  Operations  Division, 
General  Staff.  That  is,  policy  in  regard  to  furnishing  equipment 
and  other  things  of  that  character.  This  was  recently  changed  by 
a  memorandum  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  dated  August  12,  which  states 
that  all  matters  concerning  motorized  transportation  requiring  the 
action  of  the  General  Staff  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  the  Purchase, 
Storage  and  Traffic  Division  of  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  mean  by  "all  matters  relating  to 
motorized  transportation  "  ?     What  is  the  meaning  of  that  language  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Matters  affecting  policies. 

The  Chairman.  Affecting  policies? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  a  proper  function  for  the 
General  Staff? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  said  a  moment  ago,  as  I  understood,  that 
a  division  of  the  General  Staff  now  does  the  purchasing  of  motor 
trucks. 

Gen.  Drake.  This  was  put  into  effect  immediately  after  the  issue 
of  General  Order,  No.  75,  August  15,  1918,  which  organized  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps.  It  was  followed  by  Supply  Circular  87, 
dated  September  5,  1918,  under  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic 
Division,  General  Staff,  consolidating  the  purchases  of  motor  vehi- 
cles in  that  division. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  whether,  in  your  judgment,  that  is  a 
proper  function  for  the  General  Staff. 

Gen.  Drake.  No  ;  as  a  General  Staff  function  it  is  not. 

The    Chairman.  That    is    what    this    committee    is    exceedingly 
anxious  to  find  out;  not,  as  I  take  it,  that  we  are  opposed  to  h  j 
general  staff.    Personally,  I  very  strongly  believe  in  a  well-organize  1 4| 
general  staff  that  shall  plan  and  impose  teamwork  upon  all  the  sup- 
ply bureaus.    In  a  sense  your  branch  is  a  supply  division? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  not  doing  any  supplying? 
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Gen.  Drake.  We  do  the  supplying  after  purchase. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  bureau  of  issue? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  train  men,  do  you  not  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  division  is  responsible  for  training  the  men, 
the  enlisted  personnel,'  and  then  you  are  called  upon  to  furnish  a 
certain  number  of  men  and  vehicles  to  every  branch  of  the  service? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  permit  you, 
if  you  have  to  train  the  personnel,  commissioned  officers,  to  have  a 
greater  part  in  the  designing  of  the  vehicles  and  their  purchase? 

Gen.  Drake.  We  have  the  designing,  and  I  think,  it  also  being  a 
special  supply,  that  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  should  be  the  pur- 
chaser. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  discussed  pretty  thoroughly  be- 
tween you  and  the  General  Staff  officers  who  are  responsible  for 
those  orders? 

Gen.  Drake.  There  was  never  any  discussion  about  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Suppose  you  were  called  upon  to  supply  a 
certain  number  of  motor  trucks,  and  you  can  not  buy  them  and  can 
not  get  them  bought.     What  position  are  you  in  then  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  We  are  helpless.  All  we  can  do  is  to  ask  that  they 
bepurchased. 

Senator  Freunghttysen.  And  in  case  of  purchase  of  a  defective 
line  of  trucks,  you  have  to  operate  them,  do  you  not  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Thev  are  supposed  not  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  it  comes  down  to  a  very  practical  situ- 
ation, and  this  question  goes  to  the  whole  organization  of  the 
Army  and  the  relation  of  the  services,  as  you  call  them  now,  in- 
stead of  bureaus,  to  the  General  Staff.  Now,  of  course,  the  General 
Staff  should  be  supreme  on  all  matters  of  policy,  planning,  and 
teamwork  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  has  been  great  complaint  expressed 
to  the  committee  by  general  officers  who  find  themselves  the  heads 
of  supply  bureaus,  and  who  are  held  responsible  for  doing  certain 
things,  and  yet  that  very  responsibility  is  invaded  by  the  General 
Staff,  or  some  division  of  the  General  Staff,  which  steps  in  and 
administers  something  inside  that  bureau,  or  something  that  should 
be  administered  inside  that  bureau  if  the  responsibility  is  really 
to  rest  on  the  heads  of  bureaus.  We  assume  that  your  corps  con- 
tains the  best  men  in  the  Army  for  the  designing  and  operation  of 
motor  trucks,  for  example.  It  is  supposed  to  and  probably  does. 
And  you  are  responsible  for  the  delivery  to  all  branches  of  the  Army 
of  the  best  motor  trucks,  with  the  best  personnel.  Is  it  not  possible 
for  the  General  Staff  simply  to  assign  to  you  the  task  of  purchasing 
the  trucks  and  the  personnel  and  training  them  and  putting  them 
together  and  delivering  them  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  that  responsibility  under  the 
bill? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Gen.  Burr  when  on  the  stand  gave  us  some  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  testimony,  and  undoubtedly  he  is  a  very  able 
officer.  He  gave  us  to  understand  that  it  was  his  object  and  desire 
that  the  General  Staff,  and  particularly  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic,  gradually  withdraw  from  this  administrative  function,  and 
.jonfine  itself  to  organization  and  planning,  and  yet  on  August 
12  an  order  was  issued  extending  the  power  of  Purchase,  Storage 
and  Traffic,  rather  than  diminishing  it,  as  I  read  the  order. 

Gen.  Drake.  The  order  is  not  very  specific.  I  protested  against 
that  order. 
The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  your  views  on  that,  because 
we  have  this  old  fight  on  now  between  the  bureaus  and  the  staff, 
and  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  decide  where  the  line  shall  be  drawn. 
We  can  not  do  it  unless  you  people  tell  us  about  it. 

Gen.  Drake.  I  think  the  General  Staff  should  confine  their  activ- 
ities in  all  matters  to  the  powers  that  were  given  them  by  law. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  under  the  Overman  Act  there  is  no 
restriction  on  their  powers,  but  that  is  going  to  expire  six  months 
after  peace.  m 

Gen.  Drake.  But,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  Division,  whose  powers  were  supreme  practically  during 
the  war,  are  now  having  their  powers  curtailed;  they  are  being 
reduced  to  performance  of  their  proper  function,  and  the  Purchase 
and  Storage  Division,  which  should  be  called  the  Supply  Division, 
instead  of  Purchase  and  Storage,  are  now  performing  their  proper 
functions.  I  gain  that  information  from  talking  with  executive 
officers  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Rogers,  who  is  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
Army,  is  also  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And,  as  such,  he  is  a  subordinate  of  Gen.  Burr? 

Gen.  Drake.  He  should  not  be;  no,  sir.  Questions  of  policy  only 
should  be  acted  on  by  Gen.  Burr  in  connection  with  purchase  and 
storage. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Now,  there  was  a  provision  in  the  national 
defense  act 

Senator  Fletcher.  Does  this  Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic  actu- 
ally purchase  for  the  Quartermaster  Department f 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir;  for  all  departments. 

The  Chairman.  They  make  the  purchases  themselves  under  Gen. 
Burr's  direction  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir;  under  his  supervision. 

The  Chairman.  Under  his  supervision? 

Gen.  Drake.  And  control.    It  is  a  General  Staff  function. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  corps  have  representatives  in  Purchase, 
Storage,  and  Traffic  to  assist,  them  in  malting  purchases  of  motor 
trucks? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  have  one  representative,  yes,  sir ;  or,  rather,  he  is  in 
purchase  and  storage.  He  is  an  assistant  to  the  Director  of  Purchase  > 
and  Storage. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage  is  the 
Quartermaster  General? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Quartermaster  General,  then,  buys  your 
trucks? 

Gen.  Drake.  Actually,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  prefer  to  buy  them  yourself? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes ;  I  think  that  any  supply  bureau  that  is  created 
should  only  handle  standard  items  that  are  used  by  all  departments, 
and  special  items,  such  as  motor  trucks  and  motor  equipment,  should 
be  furnished  by  the  Motor  Transport  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  By  standard  items,  you  mean,  flour,  sugar, 
shoes 

Gen.  Drake.  Hoes,  picks,  and  shovels,  and  things  of  that  character. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  think  they  should  be  purchased  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  They  could  be  purchased  by  one  supply  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  specialties  should  be  purchased  by  the  spe- 
cial bureaus? 

Gen.  Drake.  Just  as  ordnance  should  be  purchased  by  Ordnance. 

The  Chairman.  And  surgical  instruments  by  the  detailed  Medical 
Department? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage,  or  the 
Quartermaster  General,  whichever  you  call  him,  buy  the  ambulances 
for  the  Medical  Corps? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  drivers  trained  by  your  corps  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  We  hope  to  train  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  done  it  in  the  past? 

Gen.  Drake.  In  the  past  we  have  been  able  to  furnish  them  some 
drivers,  but  not  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  idea  that  the  Motor  Transport  Service 
furnish  the  Ambulance  Corps  drivers? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  furnish  the  personnel? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  Medical  Corps  say  to  that  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  They  are  very  agreeable  to  it.  Also  I  have  been 
called  on  to  furnish  drivers  for  the  Field  Artillerv. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  caterpillar  tractor  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  No;  just  with  the  trucks. 

The  Chairman.  Just  with  the  ammunition  trucks? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  your  corps  consist  of  now,  General  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  think  we  have  about  1,000  officers  and  about  10,000 
men,  all  newly  enlisted. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Now  all  trained? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir ;  they  are  undergoing  training  at  the  present 
time. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Where? 

Gen.  Drake.  We  have  them  at  various  places.  Some  of  them  are 
assigned  to  posts  and  camps  and  are  on  duty  there.  Some  are  at 
Camp  Holabird  and  Camp  Boyd,  New  York  City,  etc. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  is  your  equipment,  how  many  trucks? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  think  they  number  between  50,000  and  60,000  ve- 
hicles of  all  kinds  on  hand.  That  is  the  number  of  trucks,  approxi- 
mately, on  hand  at  the  present  time. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  And  automobiles? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  do  not  remember  the  number,  8,000  or  10,000  all 
told,  I  would  say. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  need  all  of  those  50,000  trucks? 

Gen.  Drake.  We  do  not  need  the  full  number  for  present  uses,  but 
the  requirements  for  equipment  of  the  personnel  provided  for  in  this 
bill,  and  National  Guard,  amount  to  47,000  vehicles  of  all  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  Motor  vehicles? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  amount  that  has  been 
declared  surplus  already? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir.  This  figure  I  gave  of  47,000  is  in  addition 
to  that.    We  declared  something  like  39,000  surplus. 

The  Chairman.  That  39,000  was  not  included  in  your  estimated 
number  of  50,000  to  60,000  trucks? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  those  39,000  trucks.  Have  they 
passed  out  of  your  jurisdiction? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  care  for  them  as  best  you  can? 

Gen.  Drake.  A  large  number  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage  for  storage.  Following  produc- 
tion they  were  turned  over  to  him,  and  have  never  come  under  my 
control.    A  number  of  others  are  under  my  contBol. 

Senator  Frelingiiuysen.  They  are  deteriorating  rapidly,  are  they 
not,  those  that  are  in  storage? 

Gen.  Drake.  No ;  I  would  not  say  so.  The  deterioration  is  not  so 
great.  The  first  deterioration  may  spoil  the  paint  on  the  cars  and 
start  rusting  a  little,  but  we  have  protected  all  the  parts  now,  by 
heavy  greases,  thoroughly  lubricating  the  machines,  and  when  that 
grease  is  removed  there  will  be  found  no  serious  injury  to  the  work- 
ing parts  of  the  vehicles,  and  a  coat  of  paint  puts  them  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  have  different  kinds  of  trucks,  I  suppose? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Different  varieties? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes;  we  have  a  number  of  different  kinds.  We  are 
trying  to  reduce  those,  for  the  peace-time  equipment,  to  the  fewest 
number  of  kinds. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Can  you  not  standardize  them? 

Gen.  Drake.  Not  whollv.  We  have  on  the  3  to  5  ton  trucks  selected 
for  the  Army  the  Locomobile,  the  standardized  class  B  truck,  the 
Mack  truck/and  the  four-wheel  drive  Clintonville  truck.  On  the 
light  truck,  we  have  the  White,  the  Garford,  and  the  Packard.  On. 
the  automobiles  we  have  selected  the  Cadillac  and  the  Dodge. 

Senator  Frelingiiuysen.  That  four-wheel  drive,  those  iron  trucks, 
that  are  coming  back  from  France,  you  are  disposing  of  how?  Are 
you  utilizing  those  for  your  service? 

Gen.  Drake.  There  are  very  few  of  those  coming  back,  only  those 
that  have  special  equipment  mounted  on  the  chassis,  and  they  are 
going  into  storage. 

Senator  Frelingiiuysen.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  them  at  the 
Raritan  Arsenal,  that  passed  over  the  dock.  Are  those  iron  trucks 
used  for  ammunition  carriers? 
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Gen.  Drake.  Yes ;  they  are  provided  for  the  equipment  of  ammu- 
nition trains,  and  for  special  Signal  Corps  purposes. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  These  39,000,  I  understand,  are  to  be 
issued  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  highway  purposes.  Is 
not  that  a  large  number  to  be  utilized  for  that  purpose? 

Gen.  Drake.  They  are  divided  between  the  Post  Office  Department, 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  I 
think  the  Agricultural  Department  could  use  them  all  to  great  advan- 
tage in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Just  now,  Senator,  there  is  a  complete  tie-up  on 
the  distribution  of  those  trucks  to  the  three  departments,  owing  to  a 
provision  of  the  sundry  civil  bill  that  forbids  the  transfer  of  any 
more  motor  vehicles  from  the  War  Department  to  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  Government. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  I  wonder  why  the  Labor  Department  and 
the  Navy  Department  were  left  out. 

The  Chairman.  Wgll,  it'  was  up  to  Congress,  and  they  decided  on 
the  Public  Health  Department,  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  think  it  has  been  developed  in  the  hear- 
ings in  the  House  that  quite  a  number  of  transfers  have  been  made 
since  that  law  was  passed. 

Gen.  Drake.  The  allotments  of  all  these  vehicles  had  been  made, 
and  thev  were  in  process  of  distribution,  and  there  were  orders  out 
which  the  Secretary  of  War  said,  the  transfer  having  been  started, 
would  be  completed.  It  was  in  effect  a  transfer  from  the  time  of  the 
actual  release  of  the  trucks.  The  transfer  was  really  an  accom- 
plished fact,  because  all  that  was  needed  was  the  routine  procedure 
necessary  to  move  the  vehicles. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  point  that  the  House  Committee  is 
criticizing? 
Gen.  Drake.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  delivery  had  not  been  fully  completed  ? 
Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  happen  to  know 
whether  the  appropriations  that  we  have  made  for  Federal  road 
building  will  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  appraisement  of  these 
trucks,  or  is  that  an  added  expense  to  the  Government  that  must 
be  met? 

^  The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  can  guess  that  no  appropria- 
tion is  ever  reduced.  The  trucks  are  to  be  handed  over  through  the 
Agricultural  Department  to  the  States,  and  the  States  are  to  main- 
tain them ;  but  the  States  in  making  application  to  the  Agricultural 
Department  are  looking  far  ahead  and  are  asking  for  an  enormous 
number  of  spare  parts,  including  100,000  tires  free  of  charge,  so  they 
can  manage  to  keep  these  trucks  at  Government  expense  for  years 
to  come.  Is  that  accurate? 
Gen  Drake.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  do  not  think  we  could  make  better  use  of  the 
trucks  than  to  use  them  for  road  building. 

Gen.  Drake.  No;  taking  into  account  the  condition  of  the  roads 
throughout  the  country  at  the  present  time,  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  the  best  purpose  that  they  can  be  put  to. 
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Senator  Frelinghuysen.  What  is  the  average  value  of  those 
trucks  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  would  say  $2,000. 

Senator  Frelinohuysen.  That  would  make  about  $78,000,000  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  In  other  words,  we  practically  contribute 
to  the  States  $78,000,000  worth  of  Government  property.  That  is 
the  fact  about  the  matter,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Drake.  To  the  States  and  to  the  other  departments  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  Well,  the  Government  injured  quite  a  good 
many  of  our  State  roads  by  the  heavy  trucking  done  during  the  war ; 
in  fact,  they  ruined  a  good  many  of  them,  did  they  not? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  number  of  trucks 
operated  by  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  traveling  over  these  roads 
was  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  number  of  civilian  trucks 
using  the  same  roads.  I  had  the  complaints  and  I  had  them  checked, 
and  you  would  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  commercial  vehicles 
that  passed  over  the  line  in  comparison  to  the  Army  trucks. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  Army  trucks  are  generally  heavier  than 
the  commercial  trucks,  are  they  not? 

Gen.  Drake.  In  some  cases  they  are,  but  the  destruction  of  the 
roads  was  not  due  to  the  vehicles  entirely ;  it  was  due  largely  to  the 
severe  winter  during  the  time  that  the  trucks  were  transported.  I 
think  we  actually  convoyed  32,000  vehicles  from  interior  points  to 
the  coast. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  support  any 
appropriation  for  road  building  that  is  practicable  and  is  organized 
properly  and  is  passed  directly  by  Congress,  but  I  think  when  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  have  bought  this  military  equipment  it 
is  up  to  us  to  sell  that  equipment  and  then  reappropriate  the  money 
for  these  purposes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  We  were  to  have  a  suggestion  about  that 
matter  to-day. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  many  automobiles  were  declared  sur- 
plus? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  do  not  remehiber  the  number,  but  I  can  ascertain  it 
later  and  put  it  in  the  hearing.     The  number  is  5,481. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  still  some  surplus  automobiles  on 
hand,  General? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir.     To  equip  this  Army,  as  proposed,  with 
standard  vehicles  we  will  not  have  any  surplus  vehicles  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  we  need  a  Regular  Army  of  500,000 
men  in  time  of  peace? 

Gen.  Drake.  1  think  we  need  a  well-balanced  army  of  whatever 
strength  is  decided  upon.  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  maintain  an 
Army  of  500,000  by  voluntary  enlistment.  But  whatever  Army  is 
authorized  should  be  well  balanced  and  full  provision  should  be 
made  for  all  the  services  that  are  found  necessary,  as  shown  by  thf* 
recent  war ;  and  the  Army  should  be  so  organized  that  it  could  b 
rapidly  expanded  into  war  strength  and  made  complete  in  ever> 
detail. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  on  with  recruiting  in  th< 
Motor  Transport  Corps? 
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Gen.  Drake.  Excellently.  We  are  entitled  under  the  bill  to  about 
1 1 ,000,  and  I  think  we  have  about  10,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  entitled  to  11,000  under  this  bill? 

Gen.  Drake.  No ;  I  am  mistaken.  That  is  the  present  authorized 
peace  strength.  Under  this  bill  we  are  entitled  to  about  21,000,  and 
we  have  about  10,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  fixed  for  officers? 

Gen.  Drake.  We  have  plenty  of  temporary  officers  for  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps,  and  lots  of  them  are  excellent  men ;  but  we  can  not 
hope  to  keep  them,  because  the  automobile  trade  is  after  their  serv- 
ices, and  the  best  men  are  naturally  leaving  first. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  comment  to  make  on  promotion  by 
selection  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir.  I  feel  that  if  properly  carried  out,  promo- 
tion by  selection  might  be  of  benefit ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
properly  carried  out  without  affecting  some  competent  individuals, 
and  I  am  against  it  as  a  principle  for  that  reason. 

The  Chairman.  For  that  reason  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes;  for  that  reason.  I  believe  that  promotion  by 
elimination  is  the  proper  method  of  promotion,  with  perhaps  a  re- 
ward to  a  certain  proportion  of  men  who  have  displayed  unusual 
qualifications,  and  we  should  provide  for  a  small  number  of  selec- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  A  certain  small  percentage  by  selections  and  the 
rest  by  seniority,  accompanied  by  elimination  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir.  I  also  believe  that  instead  of  having  pro- 
motion by  branches  of  the  service  promotion  should  be  made  from 
one  list. 

The  Chairman.  A  single  list? 

Gen.  Drake.  A  single  list,  according  to  length  of  service. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  do  away  with  any  permanent  com- 
missioned personnel  for  any  branch  of  the  service,  would  it  not? 

Gen.  Drake.  It  would,  but  this  war  has  shown  that  officers  are  verv 
versatile.  Cavalrymen  have  been  detailed  to  organize  Infantry  regi- 
ments, and  Artillery  regiments.  The  Artillery  Corps,  being  short  of 
personnel,  Artillery  officers  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  go 
into  other  branches,  but  there  is  always  a  large  number  of  officers  on 
detached  service,  and  such  officers  promoted  by  the  single-list  plan 
who  did  not  care  to  serve  in  a  branch  where  thev  were  not  familiar 
with  the  work,  could  generally  be  assigned  to  other  duty  tempora- 
rily until  vacancies  occurred  in  the  branch  of  the  service  thev  would 
seiect. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  can  conceive  that  it  is  possible  to  take 
Cavalry  officers  and  put  them  with  the  Artillery,  and  such  officers 
might  do  well,  or  you  might  take  Artillery  officers  and  put  them 
in  the  Cavalry,  and  they  would  succeed ;  but  you  would  not  say  that 
that  could  be  done  with  the  Air  Service,  would 'you? 

Gen.  Drake.  With  proper  instruction,  it  would  apply  to  the  Air 
Service. 

The  Chairman.  To  make  efficient  fliers,  they  would  have  to  have 
their  transfer  before  they  were  25  or  26  years  old. 

Gen.  Drake.  I  think  that  fallacy  has  been  disproved  in  this  war, 
too,  that  a  flier  has  to  be  a  young  man. 
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The  Chairman.  You  think  that  that  is  a  fallacy,  do  you! 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Aviation  officers  insist  that  they  should  be  young 
men. 

Gen.  Drake.  I  know  some  of  the  most  competent  flyers  in  the 
Air  Corps  are  officers  above  30  years  old  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  they  the  exception? 

Gen.  Drake.  They  probably  would  be'  the  exception,  because  a 
great  many  of  the  officers  do  not  care  to  go  into  it — a  great  many 
officers  who  are  over  30  would  not  care  to  go  into  that  service. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied,  then,  with  the  detail  system  for 
the  Motor  Transport  Corps? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes;  I  believe  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Limited  to  four  years'  service  and  then  two  years 
back  in  the  line? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  not  apply  that  same  principle  to 
the  Engineer  Corps,  would  you? 

Gen.  Drake.  Or  course,  they  have  certain  technical  duties  to  per- 
form.   They  have  to  make  the  choice  of  jt  special  study. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  only  two  corps,  as  I  remember  it,  that 
have  a  commissioned  personnel,  and  they  are  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment and  the  Engineer  Corps? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  both  of  them  boast,  by  reason  of  that  fact, 
they  did  better  than  the  average  of  the  others  in  this  war. 

(ren  Drake.  There  is  one  remark  that  I  think  is  quite  pertinent 
at  this  time,  and  that  is  that  the  bill  should  provide  that  officers  who 
are  detailed  on  the  Staff  Corps  at  the  outbreak  or  war  or  an  emer- 
gency should  be  required  to  serve  with  that  corps  during  the  emer- 
gency. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  establish  any  rigid 
rule  and  say  that  when  a  man  finds  himself  in  the  Staff  Corps  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  he  must  not  go  to  any  other  branch  of  the 
service  during  the  course  of  the  war. 

Gen.  Drake.  Exceptions  always  prove  the  rule,  and  exceptions 
could  be  made,  but  the  wholesale  leaving  of  the  Staff  Corps  by  its  offi- 
cers will  ruin  any  Staff  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  is  true.  Of  course,  a  great  many  Staff 
Corps  officers  want  to  get  into  the  line  when  war  breaks  out 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  observation  to  make  about 
this  bill — the  War  Department  bill? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  observations  you  have  to 
make  about  the  corps? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
2.15  p.  m.,  to-morrow,  September  16, 1919.) 
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TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1910. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking 
of  recess,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wads- 
worth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Sutherland,  Freling- 
huysen,  Chamberlain,  Fletcher,  and  Thomas. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROY  HOFFMAN. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  your  assignments 
during  the  war  with  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  entered  the  service  commanding  the  First  Okla- 
homa Regiment  of  Infantry;  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general, 
ranking  from  August  6,  1917.  I  was  directed  to  Newport  News  to 
organize  the  Nine-third  Division,  colored.  I  organized  the  division 
so  far  as  it  was  organized.  It  never  was  completed  as  a  division.  I 
took  it  into  the  line  in  the  Toul  sector,  the  first  regiment  getting  in  in 
February  of  1918.  In  June,  1918, 1  was  assigned  to  the  First  Division 
and  returned  in  October  of  1918,  placed  in  command  at  Camp  Shelby, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  organization  of  another  division  at  the  time 
the  armistice  was  signed.  I  was  afterwards  sent  to  Camp  Funston, 
Kans.,  and  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  General,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  your  views  on 
the  question  of  the  military  policy,  or  any  criticisms  or  comments 
you  care  to  make  on  the  pending  bills.  I  assume  you  know,  generally, 
what  the  War  Department  bill  proposes  to  do? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  only  know  in  a  general  way,  as  I  have  gathered 
information  from  the  newspapers,  with  the  exception  of  Senator 
Chamberlain's  bill,  which  I  read  on  the  road  here  yesterday.  Would 
you  mind  putting  your  question,  Senator?  That  is  a  pretty  broad 
field. 

The  Chairman.  You  probably  know  this  bill  provides  for  a  Regu- 
lar Army  of  an  authorized  strength  of  570,000  officers  and  enlisted 
men,  and  for  a  system  of  universal  military  training,  under  which 
every  young  man  of  19  years  in  the  country  who  is  physically  fit  will 
receive  three  months'  training.    What  do  you  think  of  that  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  standing  army  of  that  size. 
I  have  always  thought  that  an  army  of  250,000  was  ample  for  the 
country,  supported  by  the  National  Guard,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  part 
of  the  first  line  of  defense. 
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Senator  Thomas.  How  many  did  you  say  you  thought  would  be  the 
right  number? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  command  any  guard  troops  during  the 
war? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No.  I  entered  the  service  with  a  regiment  which 
I  had  commanded  for  20  years,  the  First  Oklahoma  Infantry.  I 
commanded  it  on  the  border.  I  was  with  the  volunteer  forces  in  the 
Spanish-American  War,  a  captain  of  volunteers. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  they  keep  that  regiment  intact? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No.  It  was  merged  with  the  Seventh  Texas,  One 
hundred  and  forty -second  Infantry,  Thirty -second  Division. 

Senator  Thomas.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  plan,  a  merger? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  did  not  approve  of  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  effect  did  that  have  upon  the  men,  if 
any? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  it  hurt  the  morale  and  spirit  of  the  men. 
They  had  a  pride  in  their  local  organizations. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  they  detach  you  from  the  organization 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  had  trained  them  and  had  commanded 
them  at  the  border? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  had. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  they  took  you  then  and  put  you  with 
some  other  organization? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  A  Negro  outfit.    . 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  Ninety -third  Division? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  you  took  abroad? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes,  sir.  I  say  I  took  them.  You  know  how  we 
went,  when  we  got  ready  and  from  where  we  could  get  ready. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  was  claimed  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
break  up  these  units,  on  account  of  replacements,  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes.  I  think  there  was  great  logic  in  it.  I  am 
only  talking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  spirit  of  the  morale.  The 
regiment,  which  had  come  together,  and  had  been  one  regiment,  the 
men  knowing  each  other  for  so  long  a  time,  regretted  exceedingly 
that  they  were  not  able  to  go  through  the  war  as  a  distinct  unit,  and 
we  endeavored  to  hold  it  that  way.  • 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  can  understand  that.  You  spoke  about  mak- 
ing the  National  Guard  the  first  line  of  defense.  How  would  you 
organize  the  National  Guard  so  as  to  bring  that  situation  about  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  First,  thev  should  have  more  training.  A  two 
weeks'  tour  of  duty  is  not  sufficient  to  get  National  Guard  units  up 
to  a  point  where  you  get  much  out  of  the  work.  I  worked  over  them 
a  day  at  our  recent  encampment  at  Fort  Sill.  It  takes  one  or  two 
days,  possibly  two,  to  get  the  guard  in  its  camp.  It  takes  a  couple 
of  days  to  break  camp.  So  when  you  only  have  a  tour  of  duty  of 
10  days  or  two  weeks  you  do  not  really  get  much  benefit  from  it*  I 
think  they  should  have  at  least  a  month  in  camp. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Each  year? 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  Each  year;  yes.  For  instance,  I  think  some  ar- 
rangement should  be  made  so  that  if  a  man  is  injured  in  that  duty  he 
will  have  the  same  status  as  a  soldier  in  the  regular  service.  In  the 
20  years'  experience  I  have  had  with  the  guard  a  number  of  men  have 
been  crippled  in  the  line  of  their  duty  in  the  guard.  That  is  un- 
avoidable. A  number  of  men  were  made  permanent  cripples,  with 
no  status,  and  no  way  by  which  they  could  be  provided  for.  It  seems 
to  me  that  those  men  should  be  provided  for.  I  think  officers  should 
have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  schools,  including  the  staff  school. 
Our  experience  in  this  war  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  they  call 
on  National  Guard  officers  to  fill  all  sorts  of  stations  everywhere  in 
the  Regular  Establishment  and  in  all  parts  of  the  service. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  would  you  stand  the  expense  of  this 
month's  training  and  pay  of  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  Government  would  have  to  do  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  States  can  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  They  will  not  do  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  do  you  think  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  to  bear  in  order  to  create  such  a  National  Guard  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  At  the  present  estimated  force,  which  I  believe 
is  800  to  each  Member  of  Congress,  if  I  am  correct  in  that — well,  I 
have  not  any  figures  at  hand ;  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  had  the 
full  strength  in  camp.  It  would  be  hard  to  estimate.  We  have  never 
built  it  up  to  the  800. 

Senator  Fletcher.  But  how  much  ought  the  National  Guard  to 
be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  At  the  same  rate  as  for  the  Regular  Establishment 
for  the  time  they  are  on  duty. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Only  for  the  time  they  are  on  duty  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  for  drill. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  that  provision  in  the  law  now. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  drill  pay  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  it  is  not  quite  the  same  rate,  but  they  do  get 
paid  for  drills. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  is  no  rate  of  pay  for  drills  in  the 
regular  service. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  monthly  pay. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  would  be  a  per  diem  pay. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  think  the  Government  ought  to  furnish 
equipment  and  uniforms  and  all  that  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  the  States  would  not  contribute  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  say  that  because  I  do  not  think  the  States  would 
doit. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  is  doing  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  is  doing  that  now ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  great  believer,  then,  apparently,  in  the 
idea  that  regiments  and  units  should  be  localized  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am ;  to  preserve  the  morale  and  esprit  de  corps, 
which  can  not  be  preserved  in  any  way  so  well. 
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The  Chairman.  You  noticed  perhaps  in  this  bill — and  if  you  have 
not  I  will  call  your  attention  to  it— that  when  these  19-year-old 
recruits  had  been  trained  for  three  months  they  went  back  to  civil 
life  and  were  not  attached  to  any  organization.  They  go  back  as 
individuals,  and  then  at  the  outbreak  01  war  they  are  to  be  summoned 
to  the  colors  and  then  organized  into  appropriate  units.  Do  you 
not  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  them  assigned  to  the  units  in 
reserve  or  in  the  guard  or  some  sort  of  national  Army,  the  moment 
their  training  is  over? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  did  not  read  that  provision,  but  I  say  certainly 
it  would  be  a  proper  method  to  have  each  man  know  his  place  in 
some  organization. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  that  organization  properly  officered 
at  all  times? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  would  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  With  its  supply  depot? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  locality  where  the  men  can  most  easily 
reach  it? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes;  you  can  not  beat  the  German  method  on 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  suggest  that  those  reserve  units  attend 
the  maneuvers  occasionally? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Oh,  by  all  means. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  the  men  serving  in  those  units  wc  will 
sav  two  years? 

fylr.  Hoffman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Or  three  years? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes;  because  war  is  such  a  progressive  science 
that  thev  would  soon  lose  track  of  modern  methods  unless  thev  had 
the  opportunity  to  attend  drills  at  camps. 

The  Chairman.  And  by  no  other  method  can  officers  get  the  prac- 
tice of  handling  men  in  the  field? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Nothing  but  theoretically. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  worked  out  in  your  own  mind,  General, 
any  way  by  which  the  system  of  universal  military  training  may- 
be connected  up  with  an  improved  National  Guard  system?  In 
other  words,  have  you  ever  given  any  thought  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  National  Guard,  standardized,  perhaps,  more  than  it  is 
now,  and  placed  upon  a  thoroughly  recognized  plane,  could  be  used 
as  a  repository,  as  it  were,  of  the  trained  men  from  the  three  months' 
camps  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No ;  I  have  not  worked  it  out  definitely  enough. 

The  Chairman.  You  see  we  do  not  want  to  have  two  forces  in 
civil  life,  one  ar  National  Guard  and  another  composed  of  these 
trained  men.  Can  we  not  hook  the  two  together  and  make  use  of 
what  we  now  have  in  improved  form? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes;  I  think  that  could  be  done.    It  is  a  pretty 
broad  statement  for  one  from  civil  life  to  make,  and  you  gentlemen 
of  course,  are  more  familiar  with  the  subject,  but  I  do  not  believe 
our  country  is  ready  for  compulsory  military  service.    Personally, 

I  think  it  is  a  very  good  idea ;  but  I  am  sure,  at  least  in  our  section, 
from  what  I  have  learned  from  men  I  have  talked  with,  that  they 
are  not  ready  for  a  compulsory  military  service. 
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Senator  Thomas.  Do  you  mean  by  that  military  training? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  what  I  mean ;  yes. 

Senator  New.  Of  course,  there  is  a  broad  distinction  between  mili- 
tary training  and  military  service. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Senator  New.  And  you  are  referring  now  to  military  training  as 
well  as  service? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes;  I  am.  I  think  it  should  be  made  as  inviting 
as  possible,  and  I  think  you  would  be  astonished  at  the  young  men 
who  would  avail  themselves  now  of  military  training  and  vocational 
training  along  those  lines,  especially  in  the  aftermath  of  this  war, 
with  the  feelings  existing  that  do  exist  among  the  young  men  of  the 
country.  I  think  there  would  be  a  great  many  that  would  avail 
themselves  of  that  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  an  educational 
and  training  system. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  your  idea  of  the  length  of  that 
training? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  Swiss  system,  I  think,  is  an  exceptionally  good 
one.  I  think  the  first  period  is  nine  months.  Is  that  correct?  lam 
not  sure. 

The  Chairman.  Their  system  starts  down  in  the  schools  when  the 
boys  are  14  or  15  years  of  age,  and  when  a  boy  has  become  an  adult — 
I  can  not  remember  the  length  of  time,  but  it  is  nothing  like  nine 
months— it  is  a  progressive  education  that  he  goes  through  with  his 
school  course,  and  lasting  on  for  a  certain  number  of  years  after 
he  has  become  full  grown,  and  he  has  a  certain  number  of  weeks 
a  year. 

Senator  New.  They  keep  him  in  the  service  until  he  is  45  years 
old,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Hoffman.    Forty-two,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  he  begins  to  pass  into  different  classes 
of  reserves  after  he  has  been  in  a  certain  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  have  not  read  the  law  for  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  see  we  can  not  very  well  discuss  seriously 
that  system,  because  the  Federal  Government  has  no  control  over  our 
schools.  The  Government  can  not  prescribe  military  training  in  our 
schools. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Except  through  agricultural  colleges. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but,  of  course,  they  would  not  absorb  the 
vast  number  of  pupils. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes.    I  see  the  difficulty  you  are  up  against. 

The  Chairman.  That  difficulty,  however,  is  only  confined  to  the 
school  end  of  it.  You  think  that  the  Federal  Government,  following 
an  act  of  Congress,  should  invite  young  men  19  or  20,  or  whatever 
age  we  see  fit  to  fix,  to  attend  training  camps  for  three  or  four 
months? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  would  begin  before  that  age;  I  would  say  15  or 
16  years  of  age. 

I'he  Chairman.  How  many  camps  would  you  have  a  15-year-old 
bov  attend  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  How  many  camps? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  you  have  these  cantonments  scattered  all 
over  the  country;  they  are  still  available,  are  they  not? 
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Senator  Sutherland.  The  chairman  means  how  many  times  would 
you  have  them  go  to  camp. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  how  many  times. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  He  ought  to  have  a  little  of  it  for  three  or  four 
years  of  his  life — during  his  school  life;  a  little  of  it  each  year;  I 
would  say  not  less  than  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  afford  him  such  an  opportunity  up 
to  the  time  he  was  20  years  of  age,  say  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes;  18  or  19  or  20  years  of  age  for  four  or  five 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  give  him  the  opportunity  after 
that  to  join  a  reserve  army  voluntarily? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes;  voluntarily;  that  is  the  word. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  would  find  it  simpler,  if  we  ever  did 
come  to  such  a  system,  to  fix  one  year  in  the  boy's  life  when  he  would 
have  that  opportunity  rather  than  have  it  go  for  four  or  five  years, 
because  you  would  have  an  uneven  attendance  of  the  different  ages 
and  you  would  have  great  gatherings  of  boys  and  young  men  to- 
gether, who  could  not  do  the  same  work  on  account  of  the  disparity 
of  ages. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  not  posing  as  an  educational  expert  or  & 
military  expert  at  all;  I  simply  have  a  rough  idea  of  my  own  without 
any  particular  studv  on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  not  depreciate  your  own  knowledge, 
because  it  is  the  knowledge  of  men  like  yourself  that  the  committee  is 
anxious  to  get,  because  you  have  been  a  soldier  and  are  a  citizen. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  the  20  years  I  commanded  that  one  regi- 
ment, which  was  practically  all  our  military  force  in  Oklahoma,  I 
think  there  have  been  something  like  15,000  young  men  who  have 
received  more  or  less  military  training  in  and  through  that  regiment. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  liave  weekly  drills? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  we  have  had  since  the  last  act.  I  am  not 
connected  with  the  guard  there  now,  and  have  not  been  since  the 
war. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  Oklahoma  doing  about  the  guard  now? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  We  have  two  regiments  of  infantry,  and  I  think 
an  extra  battalion,  maybe. 
.   Mr.  Dortch.  There  are  two  regiments. 

Mr.  Sxple.  One  separate  battalion. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  has  been  recognized  by  the  Federal  depart- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  two  regiments  been  accepted  by  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Oh,  yes ;  and  they  are  fine  regiments,  too ;  extraor- 
dinarily fine. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  in  those  two 
new  regiments  there  are  many  veterans  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  There  are  not.  Personally  I  know  of  but  one. 
The  men  returning  have  not  joined  the  guard. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  They  have  had  enough. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  officers? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  same  thing.  This  man  I  speak  of  is  an  officer. 
He  is  Earl  Patterson,  a  captain. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Then  there  is  nothing  in  the  suggestion 
made  in  many  sources  that  they  will  want  to  continue  to  fight,  and 
even  hunt  a  fight  if  there  is  not  one  in  sight? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  yes;  I  think  it  gets  in  the  blood — a  good  deal 
like  running  for  office,  Senator.  Once  a  soldier,  I  think  the  call  is 
there  always,  sir.  These  boys  coming  back  have  not  had  time  yet  to 
really  let  their  feelings  settle  and  get  their  legs  steady.  In  time  a 
good  many  will  drift  back. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  know  that  they  would  be  willing  to  fight, 
of  course,  if  the  necessity  came;  but  the  suggestion  is  made  that 
where  you  train  young  men  in  military  matters  you  create  the  mili- 
taristic spirit.  Will  the  young  men  that  come  back  be  anxious  to 
get  back  to  war  or  have  a  feeling  that  thev  want  our  countrv  to  be- 
come  involved  in  war  again? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  do  not  think  so.  My  observation  has  not  been 
that  there  is  a  military  spirit  created.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
citizen  soldiers.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  military  spirit  among 
them  in  the  sense  I  take  it  vou  mean.  Thev  have  a  military -spirit 
in  the  sense  of  being  strong  for  the  country  and  for  law  and  for 
organized  society.     They  have  a  patriotic  spirit. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Of  course,  that  is  a  very  proper  spirit. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes;  a  very  proper  spirit. 

Senator  Thomas.  And  I  suppose  they  will  get  that  counterirritant 
running  for  office,  or  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes :  I  think  there  is  a  good  crop  of  them. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  you  ask  the  gentleman  what  he 
thought  of  universal  military  training,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  he  expressed  his  personal  view  that  it 
was  an  excellent  thing,  but  he  thought  his  part  of  the  country  was 
not  ready  for  it,  and  he  suggested  that  it  be  made  voluntary,  that 
every  young  man  should  have  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

To  what  extent,  General,  do  you  think  the  guard  should  be  fed- 
eralized, as  compared  with  its  present  status  under  the  law — have 
you  any  changes  to  suggest  in  the  status? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  I  think  I  intimated  a  few.  I  think  it  should 
be  taken  over,  practically  absolutely,  by  the  Federal  Government. 
As  to  pay,  I  think  it  should  correspond  to  the  Regular  Establish- 
ment, just  as  far  as  possible,  and  I  would  like  a  little  longer  train- 
ing, longer  camps;  and  the  matter  that  I  suggested  also,  and  that  is, 
that  when  a  man  is  injured  in  line  of  duty  he  should  receive  the  same 
compensation  that  a  soldier  in  line  of  duty  does;  the  same,  I  mean,, 
that  a  soldier  in  the  Regular  Army  receives.  I  think  the  officers 
should  be  permitted  to  go  to  these  schools. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  your  observation  that  a  good  many 
officers  would  like  to  go  and  did  not  have  a  chance? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  school  like  Leavenworth,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  Riley? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Riley. 

The  Chairman.  Have  many  of  your  officers  gone? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  mean  of  the  old  regiment? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  'Hoffman.  We  did  not  have  the  opportunity,  Senator,  to  at- 
tend those  schools. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  a  few  guard  officers  went  to  Leavenworth. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  was  a  late  thing,  and  I  think  probably  a  few 
got  in  but  it  was  not — I  don't  think  it  was  an  enactment  of  law 
that  they  were  permitted  to  do  so,  but  a  special  courtesy  probably 
from  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  national  defense  act  I  think  they  are 
authorized  to  go,  under  certain  rules  and  regulations,  but  their  pay 
is  limited  to  that  of  a  captain,  no  matter  what  their  grade  may  be. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  see,  that  law  was  only  passed  in  1916. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  enlarge  on  your  observations  as  to 
the  size  of  the  Regular  Army? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  mean  to  set  my 
view  of  it  up  against  the  War  Department  as  to  what  is  necessary. 
I  feel  that  a  sufficient  army  to  take  care  of  our  insular  possessions 
and  an  emergency  at  home  is  all  that  the  traditions  and  policies  of 
our  country  would  wararnt  us  in  supporting.  I  think  the  country 
has  always  depended  on  the  citizen  soldier  and  always  will  unless 
we  change  our  form  of  government*  I  do  not  mean  by  that  to  im- 
pute anything  against  the  Regular  Army,  because  I  do  not  think 
that  any  officers  or  men  of  any  other  army  in  the  world  are  compar- 
able to  our  Army,  but  I  think  the  citizen  soldier  should  be  given  a 
better  opportunity  to  place  himself  on  an  equal  footing  with  those 
men  when  the  emergency  arises. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  a  discrimination 
shown  against  them  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  do  not  think  any  studied  discrimination:  I  mean 
to  say  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  organized  discrimination, 
or  any  discrimination  emanating  from  the  department  at  all,  sir.  I 
think  that  it  is  inbred  in  the  West  Point  officer  to  think  that  he  is  a 
good  deal  better  material  than  any  man  who  comes  from  civil  life: 
and  I  think  at  the  same  time,  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  there  is  some 
argument  from  his  standpoint.  I  tried  to  be  a  lawver  in  civil  life, 
and  if  there  was  a  national  emergency  calling  for  4,000,000  or 
5,000,000  lawyers,  I  would  be  a  good  deal  chagrined  if  they  would 
give  some  section  hand  a  higher  rank  than  they  gave  me.  I  mean 
to  say  that  that  is  the  business  of  the  West  Point  men ;  it  is  their  pro- 
fession, and  they  naturally  ought  to  be  qualified,  and  quite  often 
they  are,  although  not  always. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  Regular  Army  officer,  the  West  Point  man, 
is  a  little  bit  aloof ;  he  is  not  as  human  as  he  ought  to  be.  He  does  not 
understand  the  private  soldier's  view.  If  he  could  serve  a  year  in 
the  ranks,  if  he  could  have  some  business  training,  that  would  be  a 
good  thing.  I  have  seen  men  handling  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property  in  this  war  that  I  would  not  trust  to  buy  a  shoat  on  the 
farm,  because  they  have  not  had  any  business  training.  I  do  not 
mean  I  have  any  example  in  view  or  in  mind  of  men  who  have  dis- 
regarded their  trust,  or  violated  it  in  any  way,  but  I  mean  these  men 
have  not  the  business  capacity  because  they  have  not  had  the  train- 
ing, and  if  there  could  be  some  way  by  which  the  West  Point  school 
could  be  brought  into  a  little  closer  touch  with  the  country,  I  believe 
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the  class  of  officers  they  turn  out  would  understand  the  men  they 
have  to  deal  with  better. 

The  Chairman.  Particularly  the  citizen  soldier? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes.  In  all  I  have*  said  I  do  not  mean  to  say  any- 
thing against  the  Regular  Army  officer  at  all,  because,  as  I  have  said, 
fl  think  there  is  no  higher  class  or  better  officer  in  the  world.  But 
they  do  not  understand  the  citizen  soldier  when  they  are  brought 
into  contact  with  him  as  they  have  been  in  this  war.  They  do  not 
know  how  to  treat  those  soldiers,  and  sometimes  I  think  their  rights 
suffer  a  little  for  that  reason. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  citizen  soldier  realized  it,  too,  in  this 
war. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  have  heard  a  great  many  complaints 
from  them. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  on  the  pro- 
posal to  install  a  system  of  promotion  by  selection  through  the 
Army,  as  contrasted  with  the  seniority  system? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  depends  on  who  makes  the  selections. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  provides  that  the  selections  shall  be 
made  by  a  board  of  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Of  course, 
the  details  of  that  would  have  to  be  worked  out  by  departmental 
regulation.  It  is  difficult  for  Congress  to  legislate  in  such  detail ;  but 
the  principle  must  be  decided  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  the  principle  is  right,  by  selection ;  but,  of 
course,  it  is  quite  fallible.  If  they  could  get  the  best  men,  it  is  the 
proper  thing;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  any  system  is  the  proper  one  if  it  gets 
the  best  men.    What  do  you  think  is  the  best  system  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  I  have  not  tried  the  system  of  selection  out 
enough  to  know  just  how  it  would  work  out.  I  understand  that  is  in 
effect  now,  or  supposed  to  be. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  is  during  the  war. 

Th^CiiAiRMAN.  During  the  war,  yes ;  but  they  are  only  promoted 
to  temporary  grades. 
"  Mr.  Hoffman.  As  I  say,  it  would  depend  largely  on  the  men  that 
that  made  the  selection.  The  element  of  personality  and  friendship 
and  old  associations  enter  into  it,  where  officers  have  been  associated 
together,  and  there  is  a  soft  spot  or  a  little  chance  for  honors  or 
rank,  it  is  human  to  pick  out  your  friends  and  put  them  in  the  desir- 
able positions.  The  old  system  did  not  always  get  the  best  men  by 
promoting  on  seniority,  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  other  would  l^e 
I  an  improvement.  From  what  demonstration  I  have  seen  of  it,  it  has 
not  convinced  me  that  the  other  is  any  better,  in  its  actual  working, 
I  mean. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  more  attracted  to  a  limited  pro- 
i  motion  by  selection,  say  a  certain  percentage  in  each  grade,  coupled 
m  with  a  system  of  elimination? 

W  Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  that  theory 
advanced.  There  ought  to  be  a  system  of  elimination,  I  am  sure,  in 
any  plan. 

The  Chairman.  A  good  many  think  it  is  going  to  be  almost  im- 
possible to  get  them  to  eliminate. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  It  did  not  prove  so  in  this  war. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  General,  you  jump  a  man  by  a  pro- 
motion scheme,  by  selection,  and  you  might  as  well  get  rid  of  him, 
because  he  will  always  feel  that  an  injustice  has  been  done  him.  Da 
you  not  think  that  is  so  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes ;  it  sticks  to  him  for  life  almost. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  He  can  not  get  over  it  among  his  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No.  I  have  in  mind  now  a  very  eminent  general — 
not  the  head  of  the  Army,  but  one  who  made  good,  and  one  of  the 
high  ranking  generals  of  this  war — and  he  was  an  officer  who  was 
jumped,  I  know,  in  the  early  years.  He  jumped  over  some  inferiors, 
and  it  stuck  to  him ;  at  any  rate  up  to  this  war.  I  know  of  his  early 
record  on  the  border. 

Senator  Thomas.  You  mean  he  was  jumped  over  others,  or  were 
others  jumped  over  him  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  He  was  jumped  over  others,  which  is  the  kind  of  a 
case  .Senator  Chamberlain  was  referring  to,  if  I  understood  him 
rightly.  If  you  jump  a  man  over  his  fellows,  the  Army  naturally 
turns  against  him. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  No;  that  was  not  what  I  had  in  mind. 
My  illustration  was  this:  Say  you  jump  over  a  man,  say  B  is  jumped 
over  A  and  promoted;  now,  A  might  as  well  go  out  of  the  Armyv 
because  it  destroys  his  esprit. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  is  bad  both  ways. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  the  man  who  goes  up  above  him  is  in 
bad  odor  with  his  fellows?  • 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  with  the  Army,  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  the  system  of  elimination  could  be 
built  up  to  be  effectived 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes;  I  do.  Do  not  ask  me  how,  because  I  have 
never  worked  any  plan  out,  but  I  have  always  believed  it  co^ld  be 
done. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  was  accompanied  by  a  graduated-pay  pro- 
vision it  might  be  worked  out  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  see  the  disposition  of  the  retirement  board 
now,  a  board  of  that  kind,  would  be  against  eliminating  an  officer 
who  had  been  in  the  service  15  or  20  years,  against  throwing  him  out 
on  the  world  with  only  six  months'  pay. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Somewhat  like  disbarring  a  man  who  is  a 
lawyer. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  taking  away  his  means  of  livelihood? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Not  only  that,  but  it  leaves  a  stain  on  his  record. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  anv  observations  to  make  on  the  Gen- 
eral Staff? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Your  interest  is  largely  in  the  citizen  soldiery  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes.  I  like  the  present  plant  of  the  Staff — in*  and 
out.    I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any  Staff  permanently  es- 
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tablished  and  not  make  changes,  because  you-  are  getting  too  peri- 
lously near  the  German  idea  of  military  government,  and  a  man 
ought  to  be  in  the  line  and  serve  his  term,  and  go  into  the  Staff  and 
then  go  out  again. 

Senator  New.  Go  back  to  the  line? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Back  to  the  line  again ;  yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  language  in 
section  30,  at  page  26,  of  the  War  Department  bill : 

Original  vacancies  caused  by  this  act  iu  commissioned  grades  above  the 
lowest  in  any  branch  shall  be  filled  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  ratio  in 
which  the  additional  enlisted  men  herein  authorized  are  procured  and  by  ap- 
pointment from  among  officers  now  holding  cora missions  in  the  Regular  Army 
and  persons  not  over  40  years  of  age  who  have  at  any  time  served  honorably  in 
the  temporary  forces  of  the  United  States  organized  since  April  6,  1917. 

That  would  eliminate  all  officers  who  have  served  and  who  hap- 
pen to  be  over  40  years  of  age.    Do  you  think  that  is  a  wise  provision? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  that  age  limit  is  too  low. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  limiti  would  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Fifty. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  would  allow  us  to  get  in  a  great  many 
competent  officers  who  would  not  otherwise  be  eligible  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  same  section  I  call  your  attention  to  an- 
other matter,  reading  on  from  where  Senator  Fletcher  left  off: 

Original  vacancies  in  the  lowest  grades  may  be  filled  by  appointments  from 
among  the  same  classes  of  persons,  or  from  among  the  following  classes,  in 
order:  Graduates  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  enlisted  men  of  the 
Army,  members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  honor  graduates  of  such  dis- 
tinguished colleges  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  entitled  to  preference  by 
orders  of  the  War  Department  and  other  citizens  eligible  under  existing  law. 

According  to  that,  the  National  Guard  is  left  out. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  left  out.  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  eligible. 

Tfhe  Chairman.  They  are  eligible  under  the  national  defense  act, 
officers  of  the  National  Guard  are  eligible,  but  in  repeating  that 
language  for  the  purpose  of  this  bill  the  guard  is  left  out. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  that  is  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  are  men  among  the  commis- 
sioned personnel  of  the  guard  who  should  be  eligible  to  commissions 
in  an  emergency? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes;  they  have  aspired  to  it,  and  are  in  the  guard 
largely  for  that  purpose,  with  that  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  an 
Army  of  250,000,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  sufficient? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  my  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  whittled  down  some 
if  a  reserve  citizen  army  could  be  trained  and  made  available  for  any 
great  emergency? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  we  only  had  an  Army  of  120,000  men 
when  we  went  into  the  war  with  Germany. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  true,  but  we  did  not  have  a  league  of  na- 
tions then,  and  we  haven't  got  it  yet,  but  we  have  a  bigger  place  to 
occupy  in  the  world,  and  I  do  not  think  our  Army  was  large  enough 
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before  the  war.    I  think  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  we  had 
had  200,000  men.  . 

The  Chairman.  The  question  arises  whether  we  can  recruit  that 
number. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  If  my  recollection  is  right,  there  have  been  100.000 
recruits  since  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  but  the  first  100,000*came  much  more 
easily  than  the  second  100,000.    Time  alone  would  tell  about  that. 

Have  you  any  other  observations  to  make  about  the  bill  or  any- 
thing connected  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Has  your  experience  been  such  as  would  give 
you  a  basis  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  new  departments  it  is  proposed 
to  install  under  this  bill ;  for  instance,  the  Finance  Department,  the 
Transportation  Corps,  and  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  and  the  Air 
Service  and  the  Tank  Corps? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  by  all  means  those  departments  ought  to  be 
created.  An  army  itself  now  has  to  create  them,  and  if  you  do  not 
do  it  by  law  the  Army  does  it  when  it  gets  into  the  field. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  separate  corps  for 
transportation  and  motor  transport  cervice  and  for  tanks  'i 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  would  not  hazard  an  opinion  on  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  Do  you  not  think  services 
like  the  Tank  Corps  and  the  Air  Service  could  be  very  profitably 
developed  in  connection  with  the  National  Guard? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Oh,  yes;  it  would  stimulate  a  great  deal  of  interest 
too. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  are  a  lot  of  young 
men  down  your  way  that  would  be  delighted  to  be  fliers? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  a  good  many  fliers  there  now  who  have 
been  discharged  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  From  the  service,  and  would  be  will- 
ing to  fly  occasionally  as  members  of  an  air  squadron. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  up  to  date  the  War  Department  has  not 
been  permitted  to  offer  those  opportunities  to  the  Guard,  because 
those  services  are  not  separate  branches  of  the  Army  under  existing 
law ;  they  are  only  temporary  emergency  services  under  the  Overman 
Act.     It  is  now  proposed  to  make  them  permanent  services. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  very  alluring,  either  the  tank  service  or 
the  flying,  and  the  young  men  would  take  to  it;  it  would  stimulate 
interest  in  the  guard,  and  I  would  say  by  all  means  the  guard  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  that  opportunity  to  go  into 
those  branches. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  suggest  in  regard  to  the  guard. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  best  guard  companies  come  from 
the  small  towns;  and  take  a  town  of  two  or  three  thousand  in- 
habitants, as  we  find  them  in  Oklahoma,  and  we  find  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  a  company  up  to  the  present  minimum, 
which  I  believe  is  100.  Sixty-five  was  the  old  regulation,  and  it  is 
hard  enough  to  keep  them  up  to  65. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  You  do  not  get  many  boys  out  in  the  coun- 
try to  come  into  those  companies,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  you  take  a  little  county  seat  town,  and  there 
will  be  a  number  of  hamlets  around  it,  close  by,  and  the  boys  in* 
those  hamlets  verv  often  like  to  take  a  night  off  a  week  and  come  in 
for  drill,  especially  where  they  get  a  little  compensation,  and  a  good 
many  of  those  boys  can  be  gotten  to  join  the  guard. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  nearly  all  have  machines  out  in  your 
country  now,  do  thev  not? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Xo;  because  we  have  not  got  the  roads  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  regi- 
ments recruited  up  to  the  standard? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  have  not  had  opportunity  to  know  about  that; 
I  have  not  been  in  touch  with  that  lately. 

The  Chairman.  These  regiments  were  recruited  while  you  were 
awav  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes.  As  I  say,  I  know  from  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's statement  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  a  company 
to  a  hundred  men  in  strength  in  these  little  towns. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  new  tables  of  organization  put  an 
infantry  company  at  200. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Two  hundred  and  fiftv,  is  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  are  going  to  make  it  200  in  the  new 
tables,  and  the  contention  of  the  War  Department  is  that  100  is  the 
minimum  that  they  can  afford  to  recognize  in  the  interest  of  effi- 
ciency. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  company  of  a  hundred 
men  in  a  small  town ;  it  takes  practically  all  the  young  men  in  the 
town. 

The  Chairman.  The  department  has  now  sent  out  a  notice  that 
it  will  permit  the  organization  of  these  companies  by  platoons,  lo- 
cated in  two  or  more  towns. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  might  obviate  the  difficulty. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  if  we  had  a  scheme  of  universal  mili- 
tary training,  by  which  all  the  young  men  when  they  went  back 
to  their  homes  were  put  into  this  organization,  that  would  help 
very  materially. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes :  in  other  words,  if  they  had  to  do  it,  if  it  was 
compulsory. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes;  even  if  it  was  not  absolutely  compul- 
sory, they  would  take  more  interest  in  it  in  all  probability. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  are  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  information  you  have  given  us. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  T.  D0RTCH. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name  and  your  residence. 

Mr.  Dortch.  James  T.  Dortch,  Oklahoma  City;  I  am  a  lawyer 
by  profession. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  been  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States  ? 
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Mr.  Dortch.  Yes,  sirj  I  entered  the  first  training  camp  at  Fort 
Logan,  and  was  commissioned  captain  in  the  Reserve  Corps  in 
August,  1917;  was  assigned  to  the  Eighty-seventh  Division;  ap- 
pointed personal  adjutant  of  that  division  and  then  went  on  as 
personnel  officer.  I  was  promoted  to  major  in  December,  1917,  and 
served  as  personnel  adjutant  of  that  division  until  June,  1918. 
About  a  month  after  that  I  commanded  the  first  training  battalion 
at  Camp  Dix,  N.  J.,  and  then  was  assigned  to  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio, 
where  they  were  forming  a  new  division,  the  Ninety-fifth  Division. 

I  have  read  these  bills  and  studied  very  particularly  the  Cham- 
berlain bill  and  the  War  Department  bill.  Personally,  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  Chamberlain  bill.  I  believe  that  we  should 
have  universal  training  for  the  youth  of  this  country,  not  only  from 
a  military  standpoint,  but  from  a  physical  standpoint,  of  benefit  to 
them,  and  also  from  the  educational  standpoint.  The  Eighty- 
seventh  Division,  for  instance,  we  drew  draft  men  from  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  part  of  Alabama,  and  the  illiteracy  of 
a  great  percentage  of  those  men,  especially  those  from  Mississippi, 
was  shocking. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  White  men? 

Mr.  Dortch.  Yes,  white  men.  If  we  can  get  the  youth  of  this 
country  together,  say  for  three  months  of  each  year,  for  three  years, 
I  think  they  will  go  back  home  with  a  broader  and  better  outlook 
on  things. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  raw 
man  ? 

Mr.  Dortch.  Yes,  sir;  my  duties  were  supposed  to  be — I  had  a 
staff  by  which  each  man  was  questioned.  We  had  what  was  known 
as  a  qualification  card  that  was  filled  out,  giving  all  information  in 
regard  to  the  man.  Then  it  was  our  duty  to  assign  him  so  that  any 
qualification  he  had  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  army — not  to  train  him 
in  new  qualifications,  but  to  use  those  qualifications  which  he  al- 
ready had.  We  tried  at  first  to  try  to  organize  the  organizations 
according  to  locality,  but  we  could  not  do  that.  For  instance, 
around  Sheffield,  Ala.,  we  would  get  in  a  lot  of  drafted  men.  and 
nine-tenths  of  them  would  be  machinists  or  iron  workers.  Well, 
we  could  not  put  them  all  in  one  company,  because  the  qualifications 
that  they  had  were  needed  to  fill  up  companies  where  the  men  came 
largely  from  rural  districts,  and  in  that  way  we  finally  had  to  do 
away  with  the  localized  idea. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  maintained  State  lines,  though,  pretty 
well,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Dortch.  Xo;  we  attempted  to  do  that.  We  did  it  all  right  in 
camp  there,  but  the  War  Department  about  the  time  we  would  get  a 
bunch  of  men  trained  would  take  them  awTay  from  us,  and  we  would 
have  to  start  again.  That  happened,  if  I  remember  correctly,  about 
four  separate  times.  It  was  very  demoralizing  to  the  men  and  to  the 
officers,  especially  to  the  morale.  Just  before  we  were  ordered  to 
Camp  Dix  to  prepare  for  overseas  service  the  War  Department  or- 
dered that  we  send  3,000  trained  men  to  some  port  of  embarkation, 
took  them  away  from  us,  and  consequently  when  we  got  to  Camp  Dix 
we  had  had  not  hardly  anything  except  the  officers  and  a  few  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  instead  of  getting  filled  up  there  with 
trained  men  we  got  raw  recruits,  and  almost  any  time  in  the  history  of 
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the  Eighty-seventh  Division  they  were  better  prepared  for  overseas 
service  than  when  they  actually  went  over.  I  did  not  accompany 
them  overseas. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  are  in  favor,  then,  of  compulsory  military 
training? 

Mr.  Dortch.  Yes;  undoubtedly. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  wanted  to  go  over,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Dortch.  Yes ;  I  felt  I  had  missed  a  good  deal.  I  do  not  think 
I  would  have  gone  in  except  that  I  expected  to  have  overseas  service. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Take  a  raw  man  from  the  South — for  in- 
stance, one  of  the  illiterates — when  he  comes  to  the  camp  is  he  not 
usually  a  delicate-looking  man  ? 

Mr.  Dortch.  Yes;  the  majority  of  them  are  almost  pitiful  looking, 
Senator,  but  we  see  a  great  change  very  quickly ;  in  fact,  in  a  few 
weeks  they  will  often  be  swaggering. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  effect  has  the  two  or  three  months' 
training? 

Mr.  Dortch.  It  has  a  wonderful  effect.  The  men  fill  out  and  are 
wonderfully  improved  in  appearance,  and  in  a  short  time  you  can 
hardly  tell  that  class  of  men  from  the  others. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  puts  "  pep  "  into  them,  does  it? 

Mr.  Dortch.  Yes,  indeed.  I  do  not  believe,  in  my  little  experience, 
that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  country,  or  my  section  of  the  country, 
rather — I  do  not  believe  that  they  think  it  is  needed  that  the  Regular 
Army  should  be  over  250,000  at  the  outside. 

THe  Chairman.  On  account  of  the  cost  or  its  influence  upon  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Dortch.  Well,  simply  because  it  is  not  necessary.  I  do  not 
believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  could  recruit  over  that  many,  even 
if  they  can  recruit  250,(X)0  volunteer  soldiers.  I  have  talked  with  a 
good  many  men,  both  officers  and  privates  and  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers, and  they  all  feel  like  they  have  had  enough  of  it.  They  do  not 
want  to  go  back  into  the  service.  But  that  feeling,  while  it  is  sincere, 
if  this  country  were  to  get  into  war  again,  I  have  no  doubt  that  every 
one  of  them  would  rush  right  back. 

Senator  New.  Do  you  not  find  it  the  case  that  every  fellow  who  has 
served  in  the  Army  when  his  enlistment  draws  to  a  close  wants  to 
get  out? 

Mr.  Dortch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  And  then  he  is  delighted  to  be  out  for  a  time,  and 
then  he  wants  to  get  back  in ;  and  in  some  form  or  another  he  usually 
does  get  back  in  if  another  chance  is  offered  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Dortch.  I  think  that  was  true  of  the  enlisted  man  of  the  old 
Army — of  the  Army  before  the  war.  I  do  not  think  that  will  be  true 
of  the  ordinary  citizen  soldier  who  served  in  the  last  war. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  change  in  the  temper  of  our  people  or  is  it 
<lue  to  their  experiences  in  this  particular  war? 

Mr.  Dortch.  Well,  I  do  not  think  they  ever  have  been  militaristic 
in  feeling j  I  do  not  think  they  care  about  the  military  life  unless  it 
is  a  question  of  necessity.  I  think  that  is  the  feeling,  taking  the 
country  over  generally. 

Senator  Fi^etcher.  If  they  ^ot  all  these  benefits  by  their  training 
and  experience  that  you  mentioned,  it  looks  like  they  would  want 
that  sort  of  thing ;  but  I  take  it  that  there  is  a  limit  to  those  benefits ; 
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they  get  those  benefits  after  a  few  months,  and  that  is  about  the  end 
of  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Dortch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  have  to  have 
three  months'  training  for  three  years? 

Mr.  Dortch.  That,  to  my  mind,  would  be  the  ideal  training. 

Senator  Fletcher.  This  bill  only  provides  for  three  months  at 
one  time. 

Mr.  Dortch.  I  think  in  that  length  of  time  a  man  can  be  properly 
trained;  I  mean  three  months'  training  for  three  years.  I  do  not 
believe  that  just  one  term  of  three  months  would  be  sufficient.  That 
could  be  only,  I  imagine,  in  the  school  of  the  soldier.  I  do  not  believe 
that  that  would  be  of  any  material  lasting  benefit. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  is  all  this  bill  provides  for. 

Mr.  Dortch.  Yes;  I  understand.  That  is  the  Army  bill.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  bill,  I  think,  provides  for  six  months. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes ;  six  months. 

Mr.  Dortch.  I  would  say,  take  the  youth  of  17,  18,  and  19,  those 
three  ages,  and  train  for  the  first  two  years,  or  a  year  and  a  half, 
or  simply  a  year,  if  you  thought  best,  in  the  school  of  the  soldier, 
and  then  the  last  year  have  him  assigned  to  a  particular  branch ;  let 
him  receive  his  special  training  in  his  last  term  of  service. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  would  you  assign  them?  Would  you  let 
each  man  select,  and  would  that  be  practicable? 

Mr.  Dortch.  We  found  it  was  not  practicable.  We  attempted 
to  do  that.  Those  were  our  instructions  from  the  War  Department. 
The  War  Department  instructed  us  to  give  the  men  their  preferences 
where  practicable,  but  we  found  we  could  seldom  give  them  what  they 
wanted. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  would  have  to  have  authority  to  assign 
them  yourself? 

Mr.  Dortch.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Otherwise  you  would  get  more  men  in  the 
Tank  Corps,  for  instance,  than  were  needed,  and  more  men  in  the 
Air  Service  than  you  needed? 

Mr.  Dortch.  Yes.  In  regard  to  promotion  by  selection,  there  was 
a  system  established,  or  supposed  to  be  established,  in  this  last  war 
that  was  in  charge  of  the  personnel  adjutant.  My  understanding  was 
that  that  was  devised  by  a  Dr.  Scott,  of  Pittsburgh.  It  was  a  system 
of  rating  men,  and  if  it  was  followed  completely  it  would  give  a  man's 
rating  almost  scientifically.  But  in  actual  practice  I  do  not  think 
the  boards  of  officers  really  carried  that  plan  out,  in  the  broad  outline. 
For  instance,  if  a  man  was  a  second  lieutenant  and  there  was  a  ques- 
tion of  promotion  to  first  lieutenant,  the  man  that  was  making  the 
rating  was  supposed  to  make  a  list  of  the  best  second  lieutenants  that 
he  knew,  the  medium  second  lieutenants,  and  the  poorest;  not  only 
one  list,  but  a  list  from  a  physical  standpoint,  a  list  from  a  mental 
standpoint,  and  a  list  from  the  general  value  to  the  service,  and  the;  • 
were  graded  by  figures,  and  then  this  man  that  he  was  considering  ii  t 
reference  to  the  promotion  was  put  down  opposite  the  man  that  he 
most  resembled.  Now,  if  that  is  carried  out  exactly  it  will  give  an 
almost  scientific  idea  of  the  rating. 

The  Chairman.  But  vou  think  it  was  not  carried  out? 
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Mr.  Dortch.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  was.  I  tried  my  best  to  see 
that.it  was,  but  I  would  go  down  to  boards,  for  instance,  that  were 
selecting  candidates  for  training  camps,  and  instead  of  having  the 
list  of  men  prepared  and  a  candidate  being  selected  according  to 
this  system,  if  a  candidate  came  in  some  one  would  say,  "  Well,  he 
looks  pretty  good ;  we  will  give  him  60  " ;  or  if  he  looked  especially 
good  they  might  say,  "  We  will  give  him  80."  So,  in  my  opinion,  it 
was  not  carried  out  according  to  instructions. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  sort  of  hit  or  miss? 

Mr.  Dortch.  Well,  the  way  it  was  worked  out  amounted  to  any 
general  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  confidence  in  promotion  by  selection  ? 

Mr.  Dortch.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  the  only  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  afraid  of  favoritism? 

Mr.  Dortch.  I  do  not  see  how  there  could  be  favoritism  in  that 
system. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  on  these  bills 
or  anything  in  connection  with  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Dortch.  No  sir.  I  think  that  is  about  all  that  I  can  think  of 
at  the  present  time,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  in  the  service  now,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Dortch.  No,  sir ;  I  was  discharged  in  January. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  B.  SIPLE. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name  and  residence. 

Mr.  Siple.  William  B.  Siple,  Oklahoma  City. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Siple.  I  am  a  representative  of  the  American  Legion,  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  your  duties  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Siple.  I  was  in  the  Intelligence  Department. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  commission? 

Mr.  Siple.  No.  I  was  commissioned  as  the  result  of  examination, 
and  the  Secretary  of  War's  order  cut  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  served  through  the  war  as  an  enlisted 
man? 

Mr.  Siple.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  first  of  that  ilk  to  appear  before  this 
committee  and  I  congratulate  you.    I  hope  we  wrill  have  some  more. 

Senator  Chambeklain.  You  were  in  France,  were  vou  ? 

Mr.  Siple.  Yes,  sir ;  in  France  and  Germany. 

Senator  Chamrerlain.  You  mean  you  were  in  Germany  after  the 
armistice  ? 

Mr.  Siple.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  position  in  the  American  Legion? 

Mr.  Siple.  I  am  the  State  adjutant  of  the  Oklahoma  State  organi- 
zation. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  members  in  that  organization  now  ? 

Mr.  Siple.  I  could  not  give  an  accurate  statement  of  membership 
at  the  present  time ;  but  I  estimate  at  the  present  time  we  have  about 
11,000  members  in  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  postsi 
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Mr.  Siple.  I  think  my  last  telegraphic  report  shows  65  posts. 

The  Chairman.  That  many  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  Siple.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  comments  have  you  to  make  on  this  great 
problem  ? 

Mr.  Siple.  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  all  the  ground  that  has  been 
gone  over.  The  two  gentlemen  who  preceded  me  covered  it  along  the 
lines  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  as  the  result  of  investigation 
among  the  men.  I  have  my  own  ideas,  but  I  do  not  like  to  express 
them.  I  like  to  express  the  ideas  of  the  men  whom  I  go  to  see  and 
talk  to,  and  from  whom  I  obtain  what  thev  think. 

In  regard  to  the  policy  pursued  against  the  National  Guard,  I  took 
the  trouble  to  have  a  conference  with  our  adjutant  general  and  went 
over  very  thoroughly  with  him  the  whole  subject.  As  Gen.  Hoffman 
says,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  National  Guard  of  the  country 
should  be  the  real  first  line  of  defense — that  is,  in  any  large  opera- 
tions— because  of  the  necessity  of  the  Regular  Army  being  specialists 
in  training  the  large  citizen  army  to  carry  on  the  war.  He  feels  that 
the  minimum  of  65  should  be  established  as  the  number  for  a  com- 
pany, but  if  the  provision  is  made  allowing  individual  towns  to  have 
only  platoons  represented,  I  think  that  the  100  minimum  would  be 
easy  enough  to  accomplish.  He  believes,  and  all  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  National  Guard  believe,  that  it  should 
be  given  all  the  opportunities  of  the  Regular  Army  in  so  far  as  it  is 
qualified,  that  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard  should  be  permitted 
to  attend  the  Army  Service  School,  to  do  staff  duty  in  connection 
with  the  skeleton  organization  of  the  guard  all  over  the  country  un- 
der the  new  provision  of  the  divisional  organizations,  and  that  they 
should  be  considered  almost  an  integral  part  of  the  Regular  Estab- 
lishment, properly  supported  by  the  Government  in  the  way  of  ample 
equipment,  and  should  be  organized  on  absolutely  thorough  lines  that 
the  General  Staff  might  outline  from  time  to  time,  in  the  way  of 
various  staff  corps  for  special  branches  of  the  service,  such  as  Air 
Service,  and  in  the  command  of  divisional  staffs  now  we  have,  under 
the  new  provisions,  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
joined  together  in  a  provisional  division  which,  I  believe,  takes  the 
name  of  the  old  Thirty-sixth.  I  believe  that  to  be  a  very  wise  pro- 
vision in  our  future  Military  Establishment,  because  it  gives  the  Na- 
tional Guard  the  opportunity  to  apply  the  divisional  camp,  such  as 
only  two  States  in  the  Union  have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  hereto- 
fore— New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  If  the  Regular  Army  will  take 
the  National  Guard  right  under  its  wing,  demand  of  it  efficiency  and 
properly  trained  officers,  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  staff  and  school 
training,  I  do  not  believe  the  National  Guard  will  fail  the  Army  in 
being  able  to  take  care  of  its  allotted  portion  of  our  military  life. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  makes  it  almost  the  Regular  Army,  does  it 
not  ?  Where  is  the  distinction  between  it  and  the  Regular  Army,  if 
you  are  going  to  Federalize  it  to  that  extent  ? 

Mr.  Siple.  Well,  that  would  be  only  a  skeleton  organization  to 
develop  it.  Of  course,  the  National  Guard  will  carry  its  same  status 
as  citizens,  appearing  only  at  intervals  for  drills  and  being  under 
the  State  authority  until  they  are  federalized  for  emergency  purposes 
or  to  go  into  action.  ^ 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  nothing  that  Mr.  Siple 
has  proposed  thus  far  is  missing  under  the*  present  law.  The  point 
I  think  perhaps  he  has  in  mind  is  that  neither  the  regular  service 
nor  the  National  Guard  itself  realizes  what  can  be  done  under  the 
present  law.  The  result  is  they  have  not  done  it,  and  particularly 
is  it  difficult  to  persuade  the  regular  service  that  the  guard  can  be 
taken  in  that  way  and  conducted  along  the  line  of  military  effi- 
ciency. There  is  plenty  of  authority  in  the  national-defense  act  to 
give  the  guard  all  this  training. 

Mr.  Siple.  Are  the  provisions  of  the  national-defense  act  in  now 
in  reference  to  the  National  Guard  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  still  on  the  statute  book. 

Mr.  Siple.  And  is  that  planned  to  be  permanent  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  be  determined  by  Congress.  It  is  a 
problem  whether  we  shall  take  that  national-defense  act  and  bring  it 
up  to  date  or  whether  we  shall  enact  new  legislation  repealing  parts 
of  the  national-defense  act  or  all  of  it.  .The  bill  now  presented  by 
the  War  Department  does  not  touch  the  National  Guard  features 
of  the  national-defense  act  at  all ;  it  leaves  the  guard  as  it  was. 

Mr.  Siple.  I  am  only  giving  you  the  opinion  of  men  in  the  State 
who  are  giving  serious  thought  to  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  a  very  valuable  opinion,  too. 

Mr.  Siple.  Even  if  it  existed  in  law,  as  a  general  idea  of  the  whole 
militarv  scheme 

The  Chairman.  The  national-defense  act  became  a  law  June  3, 
1916.  and  it  was  hoped  that  under  that  act  the  National  Guard  would 
become  more  efficient,  and  it  was  certainly  to  become  more  thoroughly 
federalized;  but  within  a  little  over  three  weeks  after  the  signing 
of  the  act  by  the  President  the  guard  was  ordered  to  the  border, 
and  the  guard  has  never  had  a  chance  to  reorganize  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  because  immediatelv  after  the  border  service  was 
over  it  was  drafted  into  the  Army  for  the  war  with  Germany  and 
its  personnel  was  scattered.  So  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  national-defense  act,  although  the  act  is  over  three  vears  old,  it 
is  now  possible  to  organize  and  operate  a  National  Guard  under 
its  provisions. 

Mr.  Siple.  I  think  we  will  find  the  reason  a  great  many  persons 
desire  to  see  the  National  Guard  built  up  as  nearly  as  possible  is  sa 
that  it  will  not  be  destroyed  as  a  military  factor  and  thus  create  the 
necessity  to  maintain  a  civilian  army  under  compulsion.  I  think 
you  will  find  the  desire  of  most  of  the  persons  who  are  just  citizens 
giving  ordinary  consideration  to  these  matters  is  that  they  desire  to 
see  everything  done  by  the  Government  in  maintaining  a  militarv 
system  fcased  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  old-fashioned  system  of  a 
voluntary  system,  as  we  have  had  it,  and  to  worry  along  with  it  and 
do  the  best  we  can,  and  then  supplement  it  under  necessity  with  these 
newer  provisions  that  are  coming  before  the  country. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  are  the  National  Guard  doing  in  Okla- 
homa, are  they  reorganizing? 

Mr.  Siple.  The  National  Guard  to-day  is  represented  by  men  who 
know  its  condition  as  being  one  of  the  best  organized  State  guards, 
in  the  country. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  many  regiments  have  they? 
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Mr.  Siple.  Two  regiments  and  one  separate  battalion.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  battalion  has  been  recognized  by  the  War  De- 
partment or  not,  but  the  two  regiments  have  been  recognized.  No 
provisional  brigade,  however,  has  been  recognized,  there  being  simply 
two  regiments  together  in  with  the  Texas  organization  and  forming 
a  divisional  division. 

Senator  Fletcher.  In  Florida  we  had  two  regiments  and  now  we 
only  have  two  companies ;  only  two  so  far. 

Mr.  Siple.  I  do  not  know  what  has  caused  their  success  in  Okla- 
homa, but  they  have  certainly  done  well,  in  proportion  to  their  popu- 
lation and  the  guard  strength  in  the  past;  they  have  done  well  along 
the  line  of  developing  the  National  Guard.  It  is  the  opinion  of  most 
of  the  men  who  have  returned  home  that  I  have  been  able  to  sound 
out  through  the  various  sources  of  our  organization  in  regard  to  the 
policy  of  compulsion  in  any  military  way,  is  that  they  are  very  much 
against  it,  not  because  they  realize  that  it  was,  of  course,  getting 
close  to  them  when  it  compelled  them  to  enter  the  service,  but  that 
it  did  not  afford  them  the  opportunity  when  the  emergency  came  to 
get  the  branch  of  service  they  wanted.  That  is  natural  among  men. 
But  they  felt,  and  have  even  expressed  to  me,  this  thought.  When  a 
man  found  himself  under  a  board  that  he  gave  up  any  thought  of 
entering  the  Army  voluntarily  and  simply  resigned  himself  to  await 
the  pleasure  of  the  board,  and  in  a  great  many  instances  the  ex- 
perience was  that  the  board  did  not  get  around  to  him  before  the 
war  was  over. 

Many  men  have  spoken  to  me  of  their  disappointment.  They 
would  just  go  around  on  their  ordinary  business  and  await  the  de- 
sire of  the  board  to  take  them  into  the  Army.  Naturally  this  has 
caused  those  men  to  be  chilled  in  the  consideration  of  their  duty 
toward  their  country,  and  I  feel  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  find 
from  the  men  that  have  come  home  and  men  in  the  Army  when  I 
have  talked  to  them  that  the  system  of  selective  service  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  chill  the  patriotism  of  the  young  men  of  the  country, 
and  certainly  nothing  should  be  done  to  do  that. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  would  you  get  them? 

Mr.  Siple.  You  mean  to  get  them  into  the  service? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes.  How  would  you  raise  an  Army  of 
£,000,000  men  by  any  other  method  ? 

Mr.  Siple.  Oi  course,  the  ordinary  citizen  is  working  on  the  theory 
that  we  are  not  raising  an  Army  of  4,000,000  only  so  often.  Ever 
since  the  Civil  War  it  has  been  shown  how  it  can  be  done. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  By  volunteering? 

Mr.  SrPLE.  No.  By  the  volunteer  system  until  it  goes  to  the  full 
limit  of  the  men  who  are  willing  to  go  and  then  take  the  men 
whether  they  want  to  go  or  not. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  never  seemed  just  right  to  me  for  the 
reason  that  you  send  willing  ones  to  do  a  duty  that  all  ought  to  share. 

Mr.  Siple.  That  is  the  way  I  feel  personally  about  it.  I  cer- 
tainly feel  personally  that  the  man  who  is  capable  physically  and 
otherwise  should  go  when  his  time  comes,  when  he  is  called. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  know  of  two  families  and  each  family  had 
three  or  four  boys,  I  don't  rem^piber  just  how  many.  They  lived 
within  a  block  of  each  other,  and  all  of  the  boys  of  one  of  those 
families  volunteered  and  the  others  were  boasting  that  they  would 
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not  go.  That  was  before  the  selective-service  law  was  enacted.  They 
did  not  go  until  they  were  compelled  to  go.  Xow,  there  were  two 
families.  Why  should  one  be  called  upon  to  make  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice and  the  other  family,  raised  under  the  same  environment,  not 
go  at  all  ?  They  each  owed  a  duty  to  the  country  in  an  emergency,  but 
they  simply  decided  that  they  were  not  going.    The  draft  took  them. 

Mr.  Siple.  Of  course,  we  hear  a  great  many  men  say,  "  We  will  go 
when  they  need  me."  That  does  not  give  them  an  opportunity  to  have 
the  training. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Volunteering  is  an  ideal  system  if  it  worked 
equally  with  reference  to  all  the  young  men  of  the  country,  but  it  does 
not. 

Mr.  Siple.  I  firmly  believe,  from  what  I  have  discovered  from  most 
of  the  young  men  in  my  section  and  from,  other  sources,  that  the  will 
to  volunteer  in  the  Army  depends  entirely  on  the  psychological  condi- 
tion of  the  country.  We  have  a  peculiar  situation  that  came  up  in 
this  war.  The  minds  of  the  people  of  the  country  had  become  so 
softened  by  their  absolute  prosperity,  and  the  young  men  had  grown 
up,  so  to  speak,  with  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths,  regardless  of  their 
condition,  they  had  not  been  up  against  hard  life  as  they  had  in  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  from  the  period  of  1914  until  we  went  into 
the  war  the  minds  of  the  people  had  been  fed  with  the  horrors  of  the 
war  and  with  the  immensity  of  it,  and  all  those  things,  so  that  the  mind 
of  the  ordinary  young  man  rather  cringed  and  there  had  been  some- 
thing of  a  foundation  of  fear  instilled  in  him,  and  when  we  came  into 
the  war  we  found  that  condition. 

Yet  we  never  had  an  opportunity  in  America,  in  starting  the  war, 
to  develop  an  army  on  the  volunteer  basis,  such  as  we  had  in  the 
Civil  War  and  in  the  Spanish  War.  We  know  now  what  the  effect  of 
asking  young  men  to  join  the  Army  under  those  circumstances  would 
have  been.  We  have  heard  it  said,  Well,  the  opportunity  was  given  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  for  men  to  go  into  the  service,  or  to  volunteer 
their  services,  to  prove  their  patriotism,  and  they  would  not  take 
advantage  of  it.  Only  such  opportunities  as  existed  in  the  Regular 
Army  were  offered  the  men,  and  under  the  existing  conditions  they 
were  not  very  appealing,  but  no  opportunity  like  a  call  for  1,000,000 
volunteers  has  ever  been  made,  and  this  did  not  give  the  country  an 
opportunity  to  prove  whether  its  young  men  were  really  patriotic 
enough  to  volunteer  or  would  have  to  be  compelled  to  go. 

But  that  is  not  this  proposition  of  compulsory  training.  Every 
young  man  who  saw  the  need  of  the  training  camp,  who  saw  the  sys- 
tem as  applied  to  this  war,  has  come  to  the  belief  that  manhood  should 
be  trained,  and  I  believe  it  perfectly  willing  to  stand  the  proper 
amount  of  training  as  a  citizen  to  prepare  himself  to  be  in  shape  to 
meet  an  emergency  when  it  comes. 

I  agree  with  Maj.  Dortch  on  the  proposition  of  intervals  of  train- 
ing. I  do  not  believe  the  young  men  coming  out  of  their  school  life 
are*  ready  to  go  into  this  system  of  training,  desire  to  spend  very 
much  time  at  it,  and  then  to  be  done  with  it;  and  then  it  does  not 
look  practicable  from  the  standpoint  of  giving  them  the  changed 
conditions. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  are  expressing  your  personal  support 
of  universal  training  now  ? 
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Mr.  Siple.  No;  on  the  matter  of  universal  training  I  am  express- 
ing the  thought  given  to  me  by  returned  soldiers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  thought  at  the  beginning  of  your  testi- 
money  you  said  that  you  thought  the  returned  soldier  was  against  it- 
Mr.  Siple.  The  returned  soldier  was  against  the  idea  of  the  draft, 
has  never  become  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  draft,  but  he  feels 
that  the  proposition  of  training  is  very  good  for  him  and  the  country. 
I  note  in  the  bills,  of  course,  that  a  man  after  he  passes  through  his 
training  will  go  into  the  reserve,  into  the  proper  class. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  under  the  Chamberlain  bill? 

Mr.  Siple.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  War  Department  bill  he  goes  back  into 
civil  life  unattached,  simply  keeps  his  number. 

Mr.  Siple.  And  he  is  not  designated  in  any  particular  reserve 
corps  of  the  Army  ? 

The  Chairman.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Siple.  The  War  Department  has  a  particular  hold  on  him 
under  orders. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  his  name  and  address  and  number,  but 
he  is  organized  into  no  reserve  units. 

Senator  Fletcher.  As  to  interruption  to  college  courses,  it  has  been 
testified  to  by  Gen.  Wood  and  others  that  most  of  the  colleges,  the 
universities,  anyhow,  are  willing  to  allow  the  time  spent  in  the  train- 
ing camp  as  if  spent  in  college,  so  that  the  young  man  does  not  lose 
any  time  there.    They  consider  that  a  part  of  his  course. 

Mr.  Siple.  The  period  of  his  military  service  would  be  credited  to 
his  training  in  the  school ;  yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  So  that  meets  that  objection. 

Mr.  Siple.  I  only  spoke  of  the  vounger  fellow  coming  out  of  the 
high  school  about  to  make  his  choice  of  entering  civil  life  or  enter- 
ing college.  They  are  generally  very  anxious  to  get  into  civil  life, 
and  do  not  want  to  spend  any  unnecessary  time  at  anything  else. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Have  vou  ever  had  anv  convention  of  the 
American  Legion? 

Mr.  Siple.  Not  a  convention  of  the  total  membership. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Has  the  legion  expressed  its  views  in  any 
manner  as  to  the  policy  that  ought  to  be  pursued  by  the  country? 

Mr.  Siple.  Xo,  the  legion  has  not.  as  an  organization.  It  is  en- 
tirely neutral,  neutral  on  everything  except  the  matter  of  pro- 
visions for  the  soldier  homes,  and  his  homestead  rights,  and  propo- 
sitions of  that  sort.  The  legion  organization  does  not  feel  that  it 
is  in  a  position  to  take  a  position  on  the  future  policy  of  the  country* 
except  individually. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  is  composed  of  officers  as  well  as  en- 
listed men? 

Mr.  Siple.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  there  is  an  organization  composed 
only  of  privates,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Siple.  I  do  not  know  of  that  organization,  if  there  is  sue  t 

a  one. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes:  they  have  such  an  organization  here 

in  Washington. 

Mr.  Siple.  There  may  be  several  over  the  country,  but  the  legion 
is  the  one  that  is  organized  so  fully. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  anticipate  that  the  legion  in  the  dif- 
ferent States,  as  a  national  organization,  will  express  its  views  about 
the  proper  military  policy  for  the  country  before  it  gets  through? 

Mr.  Siple.  If  the  membership'  desire  to  do  so,  assembled  in  their 
convention,  they  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  If  they 
felt  that  they  should  go  on  record  officially,  they  could  do  so,  but 
at  the  present  moment,  the  organization  being  in  the  course  of 
organization,  our  only  purpose  now  being  to  organize,  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  the  legion  tq  give  their  opinion  about  any  matters  of  con- 
troversy as  a  legion. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  not  representing  any  official  opinion  of  any 
organization  of  the  legion  of  the  State,  but  I  have  been  given  the 
position  that  most  of  the  men  hold,  in  circulating  among  them  in 
the  State  and  sounding  them  out  on  these  ideas — for  we  feel  that 
we  are  under  necessity  to  develop  the  different  propositions  that  the 
legion  will  have  to  consider,  and  these  opinions  I  have  gained 
as  the  result  of  what  I  have  heard  expressed  in  the  Army  in 
France  and  in  Europe  and  at  home  before  they  went  over.  The 
proposition  of  the  Regular  Army — of  course,  very  few  men  give  any 
consideration  of  the  Regular  Army — but  those  that  have  talked  to 
me  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  not  have  any  larger  Regular 
Army  that  we  could  maintain  at  all  times  by  the  volunteer  system, 
and  the  idea  that  a  Regular  Army  established  on  the  basis  if  the 
volunteer  system  fails  to  produce  the  necessary  strength  for  the 
Army,  that  it  shall  be  derived  from  any  other  source  than  tempo- 
rary men  from  these  different  classes  of  training,  is  an  unwise 
policy.  It  is  all  based  upon  the  absolute  fear  and  dislike  of  the 
ordinary  citizen  for  the  idea  of  militarizing  the  country;  they  are 
not  yet  out  of  that  fear,  and  they  feel  that  if  the  United  States 
should  engage  in  any  combination  of  powers  under  a  league  of 
nations,  or  any  other  kind  of  a  situation  that  places  them  in  the 
position  of  going  out  in  the  world  and  fighting  someone  else's  bat- 
tles, then  the  citizen  is  very  selfishly  inclined,  and  he  does  not  feel 
that  he  should  be  placed  in  the  position  of  being  obliged  to  serve  in 
the  Armv. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  need  call  him  the  ordinary 
citizen  if  he  feels  that  way.     I  think  he  is  a  very  intelligent  citizen. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  spoke  of  the  psychology  of  the  situa- 
tion between  August,  1914,  and  the  time  that  we  entered  the  war; 
that  during  those  three  years  there  was  ingrained  into  the  young  men 
of  the  country  a  feeling  of  the  horror  of  war,  and  rather  a  desire  to 
avoid  participation  in  it,  if  it  could  be  done  honorably.  Do  you  not 
think  that  that  feeling  would  have  made  it  impossible  to  have  raised  a 
volunteer  army  even  as  large  as  a  million  men? 

Mr.  Siple.  Well,  I  have  never  heard  it  expressed  as  to  the  number, 
but  I  think  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  Army  we  did 
raise  could  not  have  been  raised  by  the  volunteer  system,  but  that  the 
first  training  portion  of  that  Army  could  easily  have  been  raised.  It 
was  set  by  the  War  Department  at  a  half  million. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  We  had  the  national  defense  act  of  1916, 
which  provided  for  a  volunteer  Army  of  400,000  men,  raised  in  in- 
crements of  133,000  each  year.  The  increments  were  not  raised  under 
that  volunteer  system ;  I  don't  think  they  were  quite  raised. 
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Mr.  Siple.  Well,  there  never  had  been  a  provision  such  as  has 
always  been  at  the  head  end  of  a  call  of  the  President,  by  action  of 
Congress,  calling  for  so  many  volunteers,  making  a  call  to  the  coun- 
try, a  psychological  call,  such  as  we  have  always  been  used  to,  such 
as  was  made  in  every  other  war,  the  Civil  War  and  the  Spanish  ( 
War,  for  example.  ^fc 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  call  was  made,  and  the  resolution  o^^ 
Congress  was  passed  in   March,   19f6,   for  20,000  troops  for  the 
Mexican  border,  and  we  did  not  get  them. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  want  to  sav  a  word  more  on  the  volunteer  svstem. 
It  wholly  and  completely  failed,  both  in  the  Mexican  trouble  and  in 
the  first  of  the  war.  That  is,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes.  I  think 
I  know  my  people  in  my  State  pretty  well,  and  I  do  not  believe  there 
are  any  objections  to  serving  in  the  organization  I  had,  but  I  fired 
telegrams  all  over  the  State  when  the  Mexican  trouble  came  on,  and 
I  endeavored  in  every  way  in  my  power  and  with  all  my  friends 
to  get  recruits,  and  we  never  did  to  exceed  1200,  I  think,  in  the 
regiment  for  the  border.  My  regiment  was  called  into  service  on 
March  30,  six  days  before  the  pronouncement  of  war  here;  and  I 
immediately  got  busy  again  in  the  World  War  and  endeavored  to 
get  recruits,  pursuing  every  known  method  available,  and  I  never  got 
more  than  two  or  three  hundred  volunteers  for  that  regiment.  They 
were  not  there ;  they  did  not  come. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  fear  that  would  be  the  result  if  we  had 
to  raise  a  large  Army  at  one  time,  but  you  disagree  with  me  on  the 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Siple.  I  do  believe  that  in  raising  an  Army  to  meet  a  great 
emergency  we  will  have  to  pursue  exactly  the  same  system  we  did 
pursue. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Now,  take  this  kind  of  a  case:  Suppose 
we  had  followed  in  this  last  war  the  system  you  suggest  of  availing 
ourselves  of  the  volunteer  system  first,  and  suppose  we  had  raised 
500,000  or  even  a  million  men,  and  we  could  not  raise  any  more 
than  that,  and  we  sent  a  million  more  men  over  under  the  draft,  there 
would  be  that  distinction  of  feeling  between  the  drafted  soldiers  and 
the  volunteer  soldiers,  would  there  not? 

Mr.  Siple.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  a  feeling  that  ought  not  to  exist, 
and  if  they  all  came  in  on  the  same  basis  at  first  it  adds  to  the  morale 
of  the  Army,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  all  on  the  same  footing. 

Mr.  Siple.  Yes.  Personallv,  I  feel  tliat  where  there  is  necessity 
to  build  a  large  army  it  should  be  built  from  the  beginning  on  that 
basis.  But  there  are  a  great  many  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
county  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  use  its  volunteer  strength 
and  then  go  ahead  with  the  draft. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  was  urged  on  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress when  the  selective-service  law  was  passed,  but  I  think  it  was 
an  unfortunate  svstem  with  our  Allies;  I  think  it  was  unfortunate 
for  Great  Britain.  The  very  men  who  volunteer  are  the  red-blooded  m 
fellows  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  with  the  result  that  ^ 
you  lose  your  best  officer  material.  Great  Britain  lost  her  best  men 
under  the  volunteer  system.  The  very  men  she  should  have  had  for 
officers  were  gone. 
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Mr.  Siple.  There  is  a  feeling  against  compulsory  service  and  com- 
pulsory training  being  linked  to  the  compulsory  service.  In  other 
words,  that  they  have  a  fixed  position,  regardless  of  their  personal 
desires,  a  position  they  can  not  get  away  from.  The  ordinary  citi- 
zen fights  back  against  that  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  hope  the  legion  will  take  the  position, 
if  it  is  going  to  take  any  position  at  all,  in  favor  of  an  Army  of 
trained  men  under  the  same  system,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
large  Army  to  raise  tlrat  Army  under  a  compulsory  system;  and  I 
think  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  because  the 
most  of  this  Army  was  composed  of  drafted  men,  was  it  not,  and 
they  would  hardly  want  to  discriminate  against  those  men  and  in 
favor  of  a  volunteer  system,  because  you  would  raise  the  same  distinc- 
tion that  existed  in  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Siple.  Some  maintain  that  that  distinction  should  be  there. 
Some  maintain  that  the  distinction  should  be  made;  that  the  man 
who  does  not  volunteer  should  have  the  stamp  on  him. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  think  that  that  ought  to  be  so. 
It  is  very  harsh.  In  the  Civil  War,  both  in  the  Northern  Army  and 
in  the  Southern  Army,  the  conscript  was  looked  down  on  in  some 
companies,  and  yet  made  splendid  soldiers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  you  gentlemen  want  to  ask  any  other 
questions  ? 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Chamberlain  (acting  chairman).  That  is  all:  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen. 

(Whereupon,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1919. 

United  States  Senate," 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washinc/ton,  ZA.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2.15  p.  m.,  in 
the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth,  jr., 
presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman) ,  Sutherland,  New, 
Fletcher,  and  Chamberlain. 

Senator  Sutherland  (presiding).  The  committee  will  hear  Mi\ 
Mcllvaine.  Mr.  Mcllvaine,  please  give  the  reporter  your  full  name, 
business  associations,  and  address. 

STATEMENT  <0F  MR.  TOMPKINS  McILVAINE,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
MILITARY  TRAINING  CAMPS  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  am  acting  chairman  of  the  Military  Training 
Camps  Association  of  the  United  States  and  chairman  of  its  mili- 
tary committee.  The  offices  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  associa- 
tion are  19  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City.  We  have  a 
national  office  "in  Washington  at  the  Home  Life  Building.  My  own 
personal  address  is  52  William  Street,  New  York. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  observations  have  you  to  make  in  re- 
gard to  this  bill  ?  that  is,  the  purpose  for  which  you  are  appearing 
here? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  should  like  to  put  the  qualifications  of  our  asso- 
ciation on  the  record,  if  you  please. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes;  you  may  do  so. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  The  Military  Training  Camps  Association  of  the 
United  States  is  composed  of  the  men  who  attended  the  civilian  mili- 
tary training  camps  held  at  Plattsburg  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  Its  membership  also  includes 
men  who  attended  the  officers'  training  camps  held  during  the  war, 
discharged  officers,  and  others. 

The  movement  originated  in  the  students'  camps  held  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  and  Monterey,  Calif.,  in  1913,  with  an  attendance  of  264, 
under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  then  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  in  cooperation  with  college  presidents,  notably  Dr.  Drinker, 
president  oi  Lehigh  University.  Students'  camps  were  also  held  in 
1914,  1915,  and  1916.  Prominent  among  these  was  the  Plum  Island 
Camp  of  1916. 
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In  1915  the  movement  was  extended  to  "  business  men,"  and  came 
to  be  known  as  the  "Plattsburg"  movement  because  of  the  well 
known  camp  held  at  Plattsburg  in  August,  1915.  The  camps  of  1915, 
including  those  held  at  Fort  Sheridan  and  elsewhere,  were  attended 
bv  prominent  men  from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
Ignited  States  and  even  the  insular  possessions.  Business  men's 
camps  were  also  held  in  1915  and  1916,  at  various  places  throughout 
the  country,  with  the  result  that  at  the  close  of  1916  the  total  attend- 
ance had  grown  to  22,000.  The  vast  majority  of  these  men  after- 
wards served  in  the  Army  or  Navy. 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  object  of  the  association  was  to  arouse  the 
country  to  the  growing  danger  of  war  and  to  the  necessity  for  mili- 
tary preparation,  and  also  to  train  a  body  of  men  in  the  fundamentals 
of  anjomcer's  duty.  The  association  believed  it  little  short  of  criminal 
to  entrust  the  welfare  and  the  lives  of  our  youth,  the  enlisted  men, 
to  untrained  or  half  trained  officers. 

When  war  was  imminent  the  association  suggested  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  civilian  training  camps  be  turned 
into  officers'  training  camps. 

On  the  day  war  was  declared  a  committee  of  the  association  called 
on  the  Secretary  of  War  and  offered  the  services  of  the  association  in 
turning  the  civilian  camps  into  officers*  training  camps  and  in  re- 
cruiting therefor.  The  Secretary  accepted  the  oner  and  gave  his  as- 
surance that  no  untrained  man  would  be  commissioned  as  a  line  of- 
ficer except  upon  graduation  from  such  camps. 

In  anticipation  of  such  an  emergency  the  association  had  per- 
fected a  national  organization  throughout  the  country.  Between  the 
Secretary's  acceptance  of  the  offer  on  April  0,  and  the  day  set  for 
the  camps,  May  5,  the  association  recruited  more  than  200,000  candi- 
dates, from  whom  G4,000  were  tentatively  accepted,  43,000  enrolled  in 
the  first  officers'  camps,  and  27,391  commissioned. 

The  association's  assistance  was  necessary  because  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  wholly  without  the  experience  or  machinery  to  do  the 
work. 

The  association's  work  was  repeated  for  the  second  series  of  of- 
ficers' camps  held  in  August,  1917,  for  which  72,919  were  examined, 
23,000  admitted  and  17.320  commissioned.  Subsequently  the  asso- 
ciation cooperated  in  recruiting  for  other  training  camps  and  for  en- 
listed specialists  in  various  branches  of  the  service.  A  total  of  96,000 
line  officers  were  commissioned  through  the  training  camps  system. 

The  present  object  of  the  association  is  to  secure  and  maintain  a 
sound  military  policy  for  the  United  States  based  on  the  democratic 
and  American  principle  of  equality  of  obligation  and  opportunity 
for  all.    " 

Since  1913,  the  members  of  the  association  have  been  studying  the 
subject  of  national  defense.  The  great  majority  of  its  membership 
served  throughout  the  war  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  association  actively  advocated  and  supported  universal  service 
as  a  war  measure.  It  also  cooperated  with  members  of  Congress  and 
with  the  War  Department  regarding  military  legislation  and  many 
other  matters  pertaining  to  national  defense. 

Shortly  after  the  armistice  a  special  committee  on  universal  train- 
ing was  appointed  by  the  association.    That  committee  drafted  the 
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Chamberlain-Kahn  bill  now  before  Congress  and  known  as  the  na- 
tional service  act,  Senate  bill  No.  2691  and  H.  R.  No.  8086. 
This  paper  I  hand  you  is  the  outline  of  its  plan  for  universal  mili- 
jA  tarr  training  prepared  by  the  association. 

^     Mr.  Sutherland.  Would  you  like  a  copy  of  that  put  into  the 
record? 
Mr.  McIlvaine.  Yes ;  if  you  please. 
(The  paper  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

OUTLINE  OF  PLAN  FOR  UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING. 

"A  large  standing  army  is  uneconomic  and  un-American.  National  safety 
with  freedom  from  militarism  is  best  assured  by  a  national  citizen  army  based 
on  the  democratic  and  American  principle  of  equality  of  obligation  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

"Citizenship  has  its  responsibilities  as  well  as  its  privileges.  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  privileges,  the  corresponding  responsibilities  must  not  be  shirked." 

1.  Cantonment*  available  for  training  purposes. — The  United  States  Govern- 
ment already  owns  the  10  cantonments  built  for  war  purposes.  These  camps  are 
to  be  maintained,  in  any  event,  and  are  well  adapted  for  purposes  of  universal 
military  training  and  the  accompanying  vocational  training  in  appropriate  trades 
necessary  for  war  and  useful  in  peace. 

2.  Universal  training  at  18  or  J9. — Military  and  vocational  training  should 
be  given  at  the  cantonments  to  the  available  male  youth  of  the  country  at  18 
or  19  years  of  age,  at  their  option,  for  a  short  period  (about  six  mouths)  and 
under  direct  Federal  control.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  pre-war  methods 
generally  obtaining  in  the  Regular  Army,  six  months'  intensive  training  can 
now  be  made  to  suffice  for  the  private  soldier.  The  war  has  proved  this.  It  is 
all  a  question  of  competent  instruction.  The  plan  contemplates  such  additional 
training  of  trade  specialists,  noncommissioned  officers  and  officers  as  may  he 
necessary  to  qualify  them  for  their  successive  steps  in  promotion. 

3.  Educational  camps  for  the  illiterate  and  the  non-English  speaking. — The 
military  training  camps  would  be  preceded  by  educational  camps  held  for  a 
shorter  period  (about  three  months)  and  limited  to  those  (apparently  24.9  per 
cent  of  the  young  men  of  the  country)  who  are  non-English  speaking  or  illiterate 
and  therefore  unable  fully  to  profit  by  military  training — indeed,  to  perforin 
many  of  their  duties  as  American  citizens.  The  Americanizing  value  of  the 
training  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

4.  Automatic  naturalization  of  aliens. — Alien  inhabitants  of  training  age 
graduating  from  the  military  training  camps  would  be  given  the  privilege  of  being 
thereby  naturalized :  those  declining  to  take  training  would  be  forever  debarred 
from  citizenship.  and  should  be  deported. 

f>.  Reset-re  organized  territorially. — On  passing  out  of  the  training  camps,  all 
men  would  be  organized  territorially  (along  the  general  lines  of  the  Swiss  sys- 
tem) into  a  reserve  of  the  United  States  Army  in  which  they  would  remain  for  a 
period  of  about  30  years.  During  the  first  five  years  in  the  reserve  they  would  be 
subject  to  several  ]>eriods  of  further  training.  This  training  to  be  given,  at 
maneuvers  lasting  not  more  than  about  two  weeks,  to  prevent  the  men  from  for- 
getting what  they  have  learned  in  the  training  camps,  to  give  experience  to  offi- 
cers in  handling  large  bodies  of  troops  and  to  test  the  organization.  During  the 
entire  30  years  an  annual  rej)ort,  submission  to  medical  examination  and,  if 
necessary,  medical  treatment,  would  be  required,  thus  insuring  the  health  of 
the  young  men,  without  expense  to  them,  during  the  formative  and  usual  marry- 
ing ages.  In  the  initial  organization  of  the  reserve,  the  officers  and  noncom- 
missioned officers  of  the  various  tactical  units  and  staffs  would  be  veteran 
officers  and  nocommissioned  officers  of  the  war  who  reside  in  the  areas  allo- 
cated to  such  organizations  and  who  voluntarily  accept  such  service.  These 
veterans  would  gradually  be  replaced  by  younger  men  who  have  undergone 
appropriate  training;  thus  there  would  be  perpetuated  the  traditions,  training. 
and  experience  of  the  soldiers  of  the  war.  The  Army  of  3918  would  In  this 
way  become  a  permanent  national  institution  instead  of  dwindling  to  nothing 
as  did  the  Army  of  18(55.  In  each  cantonment  area  there  would  be  a  training 
camp  and  tactical  units  of  the  reserve.  Provision  would  be  made  for  trans- 
ferring reservists  from  one  territorial  unit  to  another  upon  change  of  residence. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  local  pride  and  traditions  of  the  units  that  served  In 
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the  war,  their  names,  numbering,  and  other  designations  should,  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  preserved  in  the  territorial  organizations  of  the  tactical  units  of 
the  reserve. 

6.  Pay  of  enlisted  men. — The  youth,  while  in  the  training  or  educational  +*■ 
camps,  would  receive  nominal  pay — pocket  money — with  provision  for  depend-  £.£. 
ents,  if  any.    While  performing  any  subsequent  active  service,  such  as  during  "~ 
maneuvers  or  while  in  vocational  or  noncommissioned  officers'  schools,  acting  as 
Instructors  in  the  training  camps,  etc.,  enlisted  men  would  receive  Regular  Army 
pay  corresponding  to  their  grades.    Of  course,  when  in  the  training  or  educa- 
tional camps  or  performing  any  other  active  service,  they  would  receive  trans- 
portation, clothing,  subsistence,  shelter,  and  medical  care  at  Government  ex- 
pense.   It  would  be  made  an  offense  for  an  employer  to  penalize  an  employee  in 
any  way  because  of  performance  of  military  duty. 

7.  Vocational  instruction,  and  selection  of  noncommissioned  officers  and  en- 
listed specialists  from  men  in  training. — A  large  number  of  men  must  be  given 
educational  and  vocational  instruction.  This  is  because  a  modern  army  con- 
tains many  trade  specialists  and  the  modern  soldier  must  not  be  illiterate.  A 
large  number  of  trained  noncommissioned  officers  and  specialists  will  be  re- 
quired to  give  this  instruction  in  the  training  camps.  Another  large  number 
will  be  required  in  the  organized  Reserve  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  role  in  war. 
To  All  these  positions,  all  men  completing  their  initial  training  will  be  eligible 
for  selecton  in  order  of  merit  and  aptitude  for  such  additional  military,  educa- 
tional or  vocational  instruction  as  may  be  necessary  to  qualify  them  as  noncom- 
missioned officers  and  enlisted  specialists.  This  additional  instruction  should  be 
given  to  schools  established  for  that  purpose.  Men  undergoing  additional  train- 
ing would  receive  the  pay  and  allowances  of  like  grades  in  the  Regular  Army. 
The  benefits  resulting  to  the  youth  of  the  country  are  obvious — not  only  would 
they  learn  trades  and  acquire  additional  education  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  many  could  save  money  which  would  help  start  them  in  life. 

8.  Selection  and  training  of  officers. — The  same  plan  of  promotion  from  th« 
ranks,  and  of  the  men  teaching  each  other,  would  be  applied  to  commissioned 
officers.  In  the  training  camps,  a  large  body  of  Reserve  officers  for  training 
purposes  would  be  necessary,  and.  of  course,  another  large  body  of  such  officers 
would  be  required  to  organize  the  Reserve.  All  noncommissioned  officers  would 
be  eligible  for  selection  for  commissions  as  Reserve  officers,  according  to  merit, 
and  officers'  schools  for  the  instruction  of  those  so  selected  would  be  established. 
As  the  training  camps  would  be  in  summer  (except,  perhaps,  for  those  engaged 
in  agriculture)  and  as  the  pay  of  officers  is  from  $1,700  a  year  up,  there  would 
be  plenty  of  competition  to  obtain  reserve  commissions.  Thus  thousands  of 
young  men  would  be  enabled  to  earn  money  with  which  to  work  their  way 
through  college  or  set  up  on  their  own.  The  present  law  limiting  the  rank  in 
the  line  that  can  be  held  by  a  reserve  officer  to  that  of  major  and  requiring  all 
*uch*"°r   -*Te  officers  to  be  not  over  45  years  of  age  should  be  amended,  and 

riie  assi/w  enabled  to  hold  any  rank  for  which  they  qualify  and  to  be 
ficers'  camps  heilivwincluding  general  staff,  subject  only  to  the  same  ape 

23.000  admitted  and  17VoU)fllcers  *n  «"** w  **vice.    All  men  holding  com- 

•  A; ^^r.^L„A  :*  ™v™„;*;«„   of  course,  the  veterans  of  the  war)  would 

elation  cooperated  in  recruiting         „s  in  the  tralning  camps  and'M  offi. 

listed  specialists  in  various  branches  ot  y  with  the  general  staff,  to  attend 
line  officers  were  commissioned  through*  including  that  of  general  officer. 
The  present  object  of  the  association  islu,d  lwlve  Vav  <colTespT1_ 
sound  military  policy  for  the  United  States^ ^^ffi^SS 
and  American  principle  of  equality  of  obliga, 

for  all.    "  ]  training  and  with  an 

Since  1913,  the  members  of  the  association  have'\1,ce<l,  *>  a  minimum 
subject  of  national  defense.  The  great  majority  oH?! r^arriSof 
served  throughout  the  war  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  tTnntot/»Wen(*ies 

The  association  actively  advocated  and  supported  universal  sernee    4r 
as  a  war  measure.     It  also  cooperated  with  members  of  Congress  and  ^ 
with  the  War  Department  regarding  military  legislation  and  many 
other  matters  pertaining  to  national  defense. 

Shortly  after  the  armistice  a  special  committee  on  universal  train- 
ing was  appointed  by  the  association.    That  committee  drafted  the 


.  i 
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of  that  part  of  the  personnel  needing  a  high  degree  of  training  (officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  enlisted  specialists)  and  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  the  remainder.  The  ranks  of  the  latter  can  in  an  emergency  be  quickly  and 
-satisfactorily  supplemented  by  men  who  have  had  only  about  six  months'  mili- 
tary service — to  train  the  former  in  time  to  meet  the  emergency  is  impossible 
once  war  has  been  declared. 

Tlin  number  of  commissioned  Regular  officers  should  be  sufficiently  large  to 
allow  a  liberal  percentage  of  the  total  number  always  to  be  studying,  at  home 
and  abroad,  problems  relating  to  national  defense,  acting  as  instructors  in 
specialized  branches,  attending  military  and  civilian  technical  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  performing  tours  of  duty  in  Industrial  enterprises  inseparably  con- 
nected with  nutional  defense,  for  instance,  those  engaged  In  production  or 
transport;  such  a  system,  coupled  with  retirement  of  the  incompetent  or 
mentally  indolent,  would  give  a  small  but  highly  trained  and  efficient  body  of 
•officers  constantly  in  touch  with  civilian  ideals,  thought,  and  experience.  The  . 
same  system — that  is,  thorough  training  and  elimination  of  the  unfit — should 
apply  to  the  noncommissioned  officers  and  enlisted  specialists.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  maintain  a  body  of  professional  officers  sufficient  in  size 
to  fill  all  training  positions.  The  great  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  training 
service  and  of  the  organized  reserve  will,  therefore,  be  reserve  officers.  Every 
reserve  officer  will  have  the  opportunity  to  rise  to  any  grade  for  the  duties  of 
which  he  is  able  to  qualify.  Regular  officers  will,  of  course,  be  employed  to 
perform  such  duties  as  obviously  can  not  be  performed  by  reserve  officers 
temporarily  in  the  service.  All  officers,  Regular  and  reserve,  should  be  required 
to  serve  an  enlistment  in  the  ranks  before  being  commissioned.  This  is  the 
French  system.  It  insures  the  officer  understanding  the  enlisted  man  and  his 
needs.  Under  a  universal  training  system  this  would  be  provided  for,  since 
cadets  for  the  military  and  naval  academies  (as  well  as  reserve  officers)  would 
naturally  be  selected,  according  to  merit,  from  the  graduates  of  the  training 
•camps. 

11.  Civilian  representation, — To  the  end  that  any  citizen  army  plan  may  be 
made  nationally  representative  and  effective,  an  adequate  civilian  representa- 
tion must  be  provided  for  in  those  branches  of  the  General  Staff  dealing  with 
education,  training  and  personnel,  and  the  broader  aspects  of  military  policy, 
military  supply  and  war  industry. 

12.  National  Guard  restored  to  von*UUUionul  function. — The  National  Guard 
should  be  restored  to  its  constitutional  function,  and  accordingly  the  national 
defense  act  (always  constitutionally  dubious)  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
provide  that  the  National  Guard  could  not  be  called  forth  by  Federal  authority 
except  (as  provided  by  the  Constitution)  "to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
suppress  insurrections  or  repel  invasions,"  and  so  that  no  call  into  Federal 
service  could  require  the  guard  to  leave  the  country  without  its  own  consent 
and  that  of  the  State  authorities,  or  operate  as  a  discharge  of  the  officers  or 
men  when  the  period  of  Federal  service  has  expired.  The  guard  can  not  per- 
form the  two  functions,  the  one  that  of  an  expeditionary  force,  the  other  that  of 
a  guard.  In  order  to  enable  the  several  States  to  recruit  for  the  guard,  men 
to  the  number  of  about  250  for  each  Senator  and  Congressman  should  (after 
graduating  from  the  military  camps)  be  excused  from  service  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  United  States  Army,  provided  they  serve  a  three-year  enlistment  in  the 
guard  of  which  not  less  than  the  first  two  are  spent  in  active  service.  This 
would  provide,  without  any  allowance  for  reenlistments,  for  a  guard  of  approx- 
imately 130.000,  or  more  than  its  normal  prewar  strength.  (Of  course,  Federal, 
State,  and  municipal  officials — including  not  only  police  officers  in  active  service, 
but  also  those  in  any  organized  police  reserve — would  also  be  excepted  from 
the  U.  S.  Army  Reserve.)  When  the  guard  of  any  State  is  called  out  by  Fed- 
eral authority  or  participates  in  the  training  maneuvers  of  the  Regular  Army 
or  Army  Reserve,  it  would  be  attached  to  the  appropriate  reserve  corps  of  the 
<wp«  area  In  which  the  State  is  situated.  The  uniform  of  the  guard  should  be 
similar  to  the  uniform  of  the  Regular  Army  but  should  include  some  distinctive 
insignia  designating  the  State  to  which  it  belongs.  The  detail  of  Reserve 
officers  to  duty  as  National  Guard  officers  should  be  authorized  upon  proper 
request  and  the  consent  of  the  officers  in  question. 

13.  Navy  reserve. — Provision  should  be  made  permitting  a  certain  number  of 
men  to  take  their  training  in  the  Navy  instead  of  in  the  Army  training  camps 
and  for  these  men  to  pass  into  a  Navy  reserve;  the  Army  reserve  would  con- 
stitute the  reserve  for  the  Marine  Corps.  What  has  been  said  about  Army 
reserve  officers  being  eligible  for  any  rank  and  for  any  duty,  and  for  civilian 
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participation  In  control  of  education,  training  and  personnel,  and  the  broader 
aspects  of  military  policy,  military  supply,  and  war  industry,  also  applies  to  the 
Navy. 

14.  Co/ft. — The   first   consideration   in   any   plan   for  an   adequate   force    is 
efficiency ;  the  second  consideration  is  cost.    The  cost  of  a  standing  army  large  » ^ 
enough  to  meet  all  requirements  of  national  defense  would  be  so  great  that  this  ~Jp 
feature  alone  would  remove  it  from  serious  consideration.    The  plan  as  outlined 
for  universal  military  training  and  a  dependable  organized  reserve  is  based  upon 

a  standing  army  of  sufficient  strength  to  perform  the  specific  functions  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  10  above.  This  will  fix  the  size  of  the  Regular  Army  at  a 
determinable  minimum  and  in  the  system  as  a  whole  will  provide  adequate  pre- 
paredness at  a  minimum  of  cost.  Precisely  what  this  cost  will  be  can  be  deter- 
mined only  after  detailed  study  by  competent  experts. 

15.  Benefits. — The  educational,  vocational,  and  Americanizing  features  of  the 
plan  are  alone  worth  far  more  than  its  total  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased 

.  industrial  efficiency  and  improved  health  and  social  discipline  of  the  men 
trained.  Apart  from  these  great  civic  benefits,  the  plan  provides  for  an  ade- 
quate system  of  national  defense  in  accordance  with  American  Ideals,  and  would 
result  in  a  large  saving  over  any  substitute  wholly  based  on  the  maintenance  of 
;i  standing  army.  On  the  other  hand,  the  standing  army  of  even  half  a  million 
men  proposed  by  the  War  Department  would  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
modern  war.  The  camps  will  become  the  great  American  university  for  charac- 
ter building. 

16.  Temporary  army. — During  the  year  or  two  that  would  necessarily  inter- 
vene between  the  demobilization  of* the  present  forces  and  the  creation  of  the 
Army  of  the  people  through  universal  training,  a  temporary  force,  adequate  to 
insure  national  safety  and  the  performance  of  all  obligations  assumed,  must  be 
provided.  The  size  of  this  force  will  necessarily  depend  upon  the  conditions 
of  )>eace.  It  may  l>e  that  for  these  puri>o8es,  the  Regular  Army  will  have  to  be 
expanded,  but,,  if  so,  the  enlistment  of  the  additional  officers  and  men  should 
be  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years,  at  the  most,  and  the  organization  of 
the  units  should  l>e  left  to  regulation,  so  that  the  total  number  of  officers  and 
men  required  could  be  kept  down  to  the  minimum  through  their  most  efficient 
use. 

17.  Without  the  organization  of  the  young  men  graduating  from  the  training 
camps  into  a  Federal  territorial  reserve,  called  out  periodically  for  training, 
no  system  of  universal  training  would  have  any  military  value  or,  indeed,  sur- 
vive. Without  such  an  organization  there  would  be  no  force  that  could  be 
mobilized  promptly  when  war  threatens;  the  interest  of  the  men  attending 
the  training  camps  and  their  pride  as  members  of  a  citizen  army  would,  not 
be  aroused;  and  there  would  be  no  adequate  incentive  to  take  or  means  pro- 
vided whereby  the  necessary  percentage  of  young  men  graduating  from  the 
camps  would  take  the  additional  training  essential  to  qualify  them  as  the 
enlisted  specialists,  noncommissioned  officers,  and  officers  of  the  citizen  army. 

Military  Training  Camps  Association  of  the  United  States,  Com- 
mittee on  Universal  Military  Training:  Tompkins  Mcllvaine 
(late  major),  New  York,  chairman:  Arthur  S.  Cosby  (late 
captain),  New  York;  Benjamin  B.  Dlbblee  (late  lieutenant  colo- 
nel), California;  John  C.  Greenway  (late  lieutenant  colonel). 
Arizona ;  Langdon  P.  Marvin,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ;  George  V.  L. 
Meyer  (late  captain),  Massachusetts;  Charles  B.  Pike,  Chicago. 
III.;  Archibald  Roosevelt  (late  captain),  New  York;  Landon 
Thomas  (captain  United  States  Army),  Georgia;  C.  S.  Walker. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Senator  Fbetcher.  How  does  that  plan  compare  with  the  plan 
for  military  training  set  out  in  the  Army  reorganization  bill 
(S.  2715) '(     Have  you  examined  that? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  have  examined  Senate  bill  2715.  I  examined  it 
in  response  to  a  letter  written  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
made  written  reply.  I  understand  the  Secretary  has  no  objection 
to  the  production  of  my  reply. 

Senator  Sutherland.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  This  was  in  reply  to  your  letter  to  him? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  It  was. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  Suppose  you  read  it. 

Mr.  McIlvaine  [reading].  This  is  on  the  letter  head  of  the  Mili- 
tary Training  Camps  Association. 
A    (The  document  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

TP  Militaby  Training  Camps  Association  of  the  United  States, 

September  5,  1919. 
Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  On  my  return  I  find  your  letter  of  August  20, 
asking  me  to  let  you  know  what  I  think  "  of  the  plan  as  suggested  In  the  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Wadsworth  from  War  Department  sources." 

Of  course,  you  are  asking  my  views  as  acting  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Military  Training  Camps  Association  and  as  chairman  of  its 
committee  on  universal  training;  also,  you  will  remember  that  prior  to  the 
Introduction  by  Senator  Chamberlain  and  Representative  Kahn  of  the  bill 
entitled  "The  national  service  act,"  (S.  2691,  H.  It.  8086)  prepared  by  my 
committee,  I  wrote  you  suggesting  a  conference  with  a  view  to  united  action. 
This  was  in  pursuance  of  our  association's  settled  policy  of  cooperating  with 
the  War  Department 

I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  bill  (S.  2175,  H.  R.  8287)  of  which  you  ask 
my  opinion.  By  the  press  it  is  sometimes  called  the  administration  bill  and 
sometimes  the  General  Staff  bill.     I  gather  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Prom  my  acquaintance  with  regular  officers,  I  am  aware  that  the  bill  does 
not  represent  the  best  thought  of  the  Army,  and  that  the  description  of  It  as 
the  General  Staff  bill  Is  erroneous.  The  bill  should  not  be  called  the  Wads- 
worth-Kahn  bill,  since  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  at  the  request  of  the  War 
Department,  by  the  chairmen  of  the  appropriate  committees  does  not  Imply  any 
responsibility  or  approval  on  their  part.  Therefore,  not  knowing  the  proper 
name  of  this  bill  I  shall  hereafter  refer  to  it  simply  as  "  The  bill,"  and  shall 
refer  to  the  bill  prepared  by  our  association  and  introduced  by  Senator  Cham- 
berlain and  Representative  Kahn  by  its  title,  "The  national  service  act." 

In  my  opinion  the  bill  in  its  main  features  is  thoroughly  unsound 
and  would  perpetuate  our  worst  mistakes. 

It  provides  for  a  standing  Army  of  some  576,000  peace  strength 
and  for  three  months'  training  (or  rather  half  training  since  the 
period  of  training  should  be  six  not  three  months)  of  the  male  youth 
of  the  country  during  their  twentieth  year.  But  no  attempt  is  made 
to  organize  the  young  men  so  half  trained  into  a  citizen  Army  and 
to  give  to  any  selected  percentage  of  them  the  further  progressive 
training  necessary  to  qualify  those  selected  to  become  the  reserve 
officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and  enlisted  specialists,  without 
whom  no  citizen  Army  can  be  organized  and  without  whom  we  must 
rely  solely  on  professionals. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  half  training  and  then  turn- 
ing loose  a  number  of  young  men  as  private  soldiers  and  creating  an 
organization — a  citizen  Army — that  can  be  mobilized  in  an  emer- 
gency, and  that  when  mobilized  will  be  ready  to  take  the  field  and 
function  efficiently. 

The  bill  altogether  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  takes  longer  to 

train  the  officers,  noncommissioned  officers  and  enlisted  specialists 

than  it  does  the  privates.    Without  training  these  leaders  in  advance 

it  is,  from  the  citizen  Army  standpoint,  largely  a  waste  of  time  and 

i^  money  to  train  the  private  soldiers. 

^P  On  the  outbreak  of  war,  we  shall  have  no  organized  Federal  force 
except  the  Regular  Army.  Under  the  terms  01  the  bill,  the  regular 
Army  in  times  of  peace  is  to  be  recruited  wholly  by  voluntary  en- 
listment as  heretofore,  and  as  no  adequate  inducements  have  been 
or  can  be  added  ,and  as  conditions  after  the  war  will  probably  be 
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less  favorable  to  recruiting  than  prior  to  the  war,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  would,  in  the 
future,  be  much  greater  than  in  the  past.  In  my  opinion  the  giving  _ 
of  educational  and  vocational  training  to  the  enlisted  men  of  the£  ?. 
Regular  Army  will  not  in  the  long  run  prove  much  of  a  stimulus 
to  recruiting  (indeed  I  doubt  its  practicability  as  well  as  its  popu- 
larity). We  must  not  assume  that  on  the  outbreak  of  war  even 
the  Regular  Army  could  be  thrown  against  the  enemy  as  an  organ- 
ized whole.  Far  from  it.  As  we  can  not  fight  a  modern  war  with 
the  Regular  Army  alone,  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  a  citizen  Army, 
through  the  draft  law,  which  the  bill  expressly  provides  shall  not 
come  into  effect  until  after  "  a  formal  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States."  Consequently  the  Regular  Army 
would  have  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  to  supply  the  instructors  and  lead- 
ers for  the  citizen  Army,  since,  'as  already  said,  the  bill  makes  no 
adequate  provision  for  the  training  of  citizen  leaders ;  that  is,  officers, 
noncommissioned  officers,  and  enlisted  specialists.  Thus  we  shall 
be  just  where  we  were  in  1917.  Again;  it  would  be  more  than  a  year 
before  we  could  create  any  real  military  organization  that  could 
take  the  field  against  the  enemy.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  say 
that  the  bill  perpetuates  the  worst  mistakes  of  the  past. 

To  sum  up :  We  do  not  want  and  we  do  not  need,  In  time  of  peace  any  such 
professional  force  as  a  standing  army  of  over  half  a  million  men,  while  in  time 
of  war  even  so  large  a  professional  army  would  be  wholly  inadequate  for 
national  defense.  A  large  standing  army  is  not  only  the  most  expensive  system 
but  it  is  uneconomic,  undemocratic,  and  un-American.  It  is  opix>sed  to  the  idea 
of  a  reduction  or  anna  men  ts  and  so  is  the  antithesis  of  any  league  of  nations. 
And,  finally,  it  is  impracticable  because  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  re- 
cruits in  sufficient  numbers. 

The  universal  training  features  of  the  bill  are  not  only  next  door  to  worthless 
from  a  military  standpoint,  but  are  equally  valueless  on  the  educational  ami 
vocational  side. 

Three  months  is  too  short  a  period  in  which  to  give  genuine  educational, 
vocational,  and  military  training.  Thus,  the  great  indirect  Americanizing  and 
economic  value  of  universal  training — alone  far  greater  than  the  relatively 
small  direct  money  cost — is  thrown  away. 

From  the  military  standpoint  the  universal  training  provisions  are  value- 
less because:  First,  the  period  of  training  is  too  short  as  already  stated; 
second,  because  the  young  men  trained  are  not  organized  territorially,  accord- 
ing to  the  places  of  residences  into  a  reserve ;  third,  because  no  adequate  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  training  of  citizens  as*  officers,  noncommissioned  officers, 
and  enlisted  specialists  to  act  as  the  leader  of  the  citizen  army;  and.  fourth, 
because  no  citizens,  not  even  ha  If -trained  young  men,  can  be  summoned  to  the 
colors  or  organized  into  units  until  after  a  "  formal  declaration  of  war,"  and 
even  then  we  shall  have  to  wait  until,  through  the  slow  machinery  of  the  draft 
law,  they  can  be  registered,  examined,  selected,  called  to  the  colors,  given  addi- 
tional training,  and  knit  into  some  organization. 

As  a  whole,  the  bill  is  really  as  bad  as  can  be.  It  seems  like  patchwork — 
not  the  logical  development  of  any  practicable  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  plan  our  association  advocates  (and  which  is  em- 
bodied in  "The  national  service  act,"  also  now  before  Congress)  is  a  citizen 
army  system — officers  and  men — based  on  the  American  and  democratic  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  obligation  and  opportunity  for  all.  This  system  has  been 
tried  out  in  democratic  countries,  notably  Switzerland  and  Australia,  and  hn 
proven  a  success.    It  Is  suited  to  our  own  Institutions  and  traditions.  , 

Under  this  plan  the  size  of  the  professional  force  is  the  minimum  necessdL 
in  peace  for  what  may  be  called  administrative  purposes ;  that  is,  for  overAa 
garrisons,  skeleton  force  for  coast  defense,  small  mobile  force  for  minor  e Tm 
gencies  and  for  training  and  other  detachments.  ' 

The  citizen  army — officers  and  men — is  provided,  by  an  initial  period  c'    >f 
months'  training  for  the  entire  available  male  youth  of  the  country  in      f 
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nineteenth  and  twentieth  years  at  their  option,  with  further  progressive  train- 
ing for  those  who  wish  to  become  officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and  en- 
listed specialists. 

On  completing  the  six  months'  training  every  young  man  becomes,  for  five 
wears,  a  member  of  the  unit  of  the  reserve  of  this  citizen  army  organized  for  the 
district  of  his  residence.  This  organized  reserve  is  called  out  periodically  (that 
is  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  autumn)  for  maneuvers,  in  order  to  give  further 
training  to  men  and  officers  and  to  test  the  organization.  Upon  completing  their 
five  years  in  the  organized  reserve,  the  young  men  pass  for  another  five  years 
into  the  unorganized  reserve.  During  the  second  five  years  they  are  subject 
to  no  further  active  service  in  time  of  peace  but  are  required  to  make  a  periodical 
report  and  submit  to  medical  inspection.  Thus  the  health  of  our  young  men 
will  be  assured  for  the  first  10  years  of  their  maturity — that  is  during  the 
formative  and  usual  marrying  ages. 

When  performing  any  active  service  after  graduation  from  the  six  months* 
training  camps,  that  Is  when  undergoing  any  further  training  to  qualify  as 
officers,  noncommissioned  officers  or  enlisted  specialists,  acting  as  instructors  in 
the  training  camps  or  as  leaders  of  the  organized  reserve,  or  when  called  out 
for  training  maneuvers,  the  young  men  will  be  given  Regular  Army  pay,  accord- 
ing to  their  grades.  All  grades  are  open  and  all  promotions  are  to  be  from  the 
ranks,  after  the  progressive  training  necessary  to  qualify  the  young  men  for  the 
successive  steps. 

By  this  means  an  adequate  incentive  is  provided  to  induce  the  necessary 
l*»rcentage  of  our  youth  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  various  grades  of  officers, 
noncommissioned  officers,  and  specialists  without  which  well-trained  leaders  no 
army,  citizen  or  professional,  can  be  anything  more  than  an  armed  mob.  Inci- 
dentally many  young  men  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  trades  and 
earn  sufficient  to  help  them  to  complete  their  education  and  to  start  in  life. 

For  the  Illiterate  and  non-English  speaking  an  additional  educational  training 
period,  not  exceeding  three  months,  is  provided  so  that  these  unfortunate  young 
men  may  not  be  handicapped  in  the  military  training  camps  or  in  their  future 
life  as  American  citizens. 

This  plan  not  only  provides  an  adequate  system  of  national  defense  equal  to 
any  "emergency,  which  the  professional  army  system  embodies  in  the  bill  I  have 
criticized  does  not,  but  the  cost  will  be  less  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
That  this  must  be  so  is  evident.  First,  because  under  a  professional  army 
system  all  the  men  must  be  paid  and  fed  twelve  months  of  the  year.  Second, 
because  under  the  citizen  army  system  the  size  of  the  Regular  Establishment 
van  be  greatly  reduced.  Third,  because  the  citizen  army  is  paid  and  fed  only 
when  in  active  service,  which  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  year.  Fourth,  because 
during  the  initial  six  months*  training  period  the  young  men  (other  than  those 
who  have  dependents)  would  receive  in  addition  to  their  expenses,  merely  pocket 
money,  not  Regular  Army  pay.  The  citizen  army  plan  also  has  the  incalculable 
advantage  of  providing  real  educational,  vocational,  and  military  training 
for  our  young  men  and  of  knitting  our  citizens  of  all  classes  together  through 
rhelr  common  association  in  a  great  purpose. 

The  first  consideration  in  any  plan  for  national  defense  is  efficiency;  the 
second  cost.  The  bill  proposes  a  system  that  is  the  most  costly  and  the  least 
efficient.  The  National  Service  Act  aks  the  minimum  of  the  taxpayer  and 
provides  a  system  equal  to  the  greatest  emergency.  There  are  some  minor 
features  of  the  bill  that  I  approve,  others  that  I  disapprove.  My  criticisms 
are  confined  to  the  basic  system  which  I  cau  not  too  strongly  condemn. 

All  that  our  association  desires  to  accomplish  is  to  secure  and  maintain  a 
permanent  sound  military  ]K>llcy  for  the  United  States,  based  on  the  principle 
of  equality  of  obligation  and  opportunity  for  all.  Our  members  have  been 
actively  working,  as  you  know,  toward  this  end  since  the  boys'  camps  of  1913. 
They  saw  this  war  coming.  By  organizing  and  attending  prewar  civilian 
training  camps  they  endeavored  to  arouse  the  country  to  the  growing  danger 
and  to  prepare  themselves  to  perform  their  military  duties.  They  cooperated 
with  you  in  (indeed  suggested)  turning  these  training  camps  into  the  officers' 
camps  of  1917  and  1918,  and  in  recruiting  therefor.  When  war  was  declared 
our  members  did  not  hesitate  but  volunteered  en  masse.  They  believe  that 
their  services  and  experience  make  their  opinions  worth  hearing.  They  have 
no  ax  to  grind. 

Our  association  is  at  all  times  at  the  service  of  the  War  Department  and 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  give  any  Information  or  assistance 
desired. 
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In  closing  I  wish  to  express  to  you  the  association's  and  my  own  apprecia- 
tion of  the  courtesy  which  we  have  always  received  from  you  in  our  long,- 
and  to  us  very  agreeable,  association. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Tompkins  McIlvaine..  .& 


£  1 


Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  you  get  an  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  have  had  no  reply,  but  I  understand  the  Secre- 
tary has  no  objection  to  my  filing  it  with  you. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  No;  that  is  all  right.  I  just  wondered  if 
you  had  received  any  answer  to  it  in  the  way  ot  a  discussion  of  your 
views. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Was  this  letter  written  before  the  bill  was 
presented  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  on  the  21st  of  June  as 
chairman  of  the  association,  suggesting  a  conference  between  the  ad- 
ministration, the  General  Staff,  Members  of  Congress,  patriotic 
bodies,  National  Guard,  National  Army,  and  Reserve  officers,  en- 
listed men,  and  others,  with  a  view  to  developing  one  bill.  The  Sec- 
retary replied  that  the  President  was  away  and  things  were  unsettled- 
We  then  waited  from  that  time  until  the  clay  this  bill  was  introducedr 
I  think  the  31st  day  of  July.  Hearing  nothing  further  from  the- 
Secretary,  we  requested  Senator  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Kalm  to  pro- 
ceed to  introduce  our  bill,  the  national  service  act  on  July  31. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  bill  was  prepared,  was  it,  by  your 
association  ? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  It  was. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  much  time  did  you  give  to  it,  you  and 
your  committee? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  We  have  given  really  since  1913.  The  bill  is  the 
result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  our  association  since  1913,  but,  spe- 
cifically, the  work  began  very  shortly  after  the  armistice  was  signed,. 
and  was  in  steady  progress  up  to  the  time  the  bill  was  introduced. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  followed  along  some  of  the  lines  of 
the  bill  that  was  introduced  in  1915? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Yes,  we  had  the  advantage  of  that  before  us  when 
we  drew  this  bill. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  have  you  to  say  to  the  charge  of  some 
of  the  National  Guardsmen  of  the  country  that  this  bill  does  away 
with  the  National  Guard? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  The  Chamberlain-Kahn  bill,  the  national  service 
act,  as  we  call  it 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  have  not  heard  that  charge  made  in  that  lan- 
guage, but  I  think  it  is  not  justified. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  was  a  protest  that  came  from  some- 
of  the  guardsmen  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  The  protest  came  from  the  so-called  National 
Guard  Association,  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  adjutant  ge?  -4R 
erals  of  the  States,  and  with  which  I  understand  the  great  majorii  r " 
of  the  Guard  officers  who  served  on  the  border  and  in  France  are  no  l 
in  sympathy  at  all.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  most  of  th  \ 
Guard  officers  who  served  on  the  border  and  in  France  are  in  favo  ■* 
of  our  general  plan. 
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Shall  I  call  your  attention  to  the  features  of  our  plan  regarding 
the  National  Guard? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes;  I  think  you  ought  to  get  that  in  the 
ecord. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Under  our  plan  the  National  Guard  is  to  be  re- 
stored to  its  constitutional  functions.  Accordingly,  the  national  de- 
fense act  is  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  the  National  Guard  can 
not  be  called  forth  by  Federal  authority  except  as  provided  by  the 
Constitution,  "to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, or  repel  invasions,"  and  so  that  no  call  into  Federal  service  can 
require  the  Guard  to  leave  the  country  without  its  consent  and  that 
of  the  State  authorities,  or  operate  as  a  discharge  of  the  officers  or 
men  when  the  period  of  Federal  service  has  expired.  The  Guard 
can  not  perform  the  two  functions,  the  one  that  of  an  expeditionary 
force,  the  other  that  of  a  guard. 

We  have  just  had  the  spectacle  of  the  States  being  deprived  of 
military  protection  when  most  needed,  that  is  in  time  of  war,  through 
sending  the  Guard  abroad. 

The  United  States  Government  should  not,  indeed  can  not,  con- 
stitutionally interfere  with  the  right  of  the  States  to  maintain  their 
militia.  Historically  and  constitutionally,  the  militia  is  a  State 
force.  This  includes  the  Organized  Militia  and  that  portion  of  the 
Organized  Militia  which  has  come  to  be  called  the  National  Guard. 

The  Federal  Constitution  reserves  to  the  States  the  right  to  ap- 
;       point  the  officers  of  the  militia,  and  of  course  the  right  to  appoint 
includes  the  right  to  commission,  since  the  commission  is  nothing 
"but  the  evidence  of  the  appointment. 

There  is  no  wav  in  which  the  militia  can  be  made  a  Federal  force. 
The  only  right  in  the  Federal  Government  in  regard  to  the  militia 
is  "  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia  and 
for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States;  reserving  to  the  States  respectively  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  officers  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia 
according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress."  Being  "em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  United  States"  means  being  called  forth 
nncler  the  Constitution  "  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  to  sup- 
press insurrections  and  repel  invasions."  Therefore  any  proposal 
looking  to  organizing  the  militia  other  than  as  a  State  force  is  un- 
•constitutional. 

In  order  to  create  a  citizen  army  as  a  Federal  force,  resort  must 
be  made  to  another  clause  of  the  Constitution,  to  wit,  the  one  that 
provides  that  Congress  shall  have  "  power  to  raise  and  support 
armies." 

The  plan  of  the  so-called  National  Guard  Association  under  which 
it  is  proposed  to  organize  the  militia  under  the  militia  powers  of  the 
Constitution  as  a  Federal  force  is  hoj>elessly  unconstitutional. 
Under  the  militia  powers  of  the  Constitution,  the  militia  must  be 
f^jk  organized  as  a  State  force  and  the  officers  commissioned  by  the 
states. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  Federal  citizen  army  is  created  under  the 
power  of  the  Constitution  "  to  raise  and  support  armies,"  this  force 
neither  will  nor  could  be  subject  in  any  way  to  State  control,  nor 
•rould  It  he  constitutionally  used  to  suppress  disorder  within  the 
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States,  except  as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  i.  e.,  in  one  of  two- 
ways :  First,  as  provided  in  article  4,  section  4,  to  wit : 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican 
form  of  Government  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasions;  amf^. 
on  application  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  executive   (when  the  legislature^ 
can  not  be  convened)  against  domestic  violence. 

Under  this  clause,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  State  to- 
protect  itself  against  internal  disorder,  and  that  it  is  only  in  the 
most  extreme  cases — say  disorder  amounting  to  something  approach- 
ing revolution — that  a  state  has  the  right  to  call  upon  the  United 
States  or  the  United  States  has  the  right  to  interfere;  second,  The 
United  States,  of  its  own  motion,  can  undertake  to  suppress  dis- 
order in  a  state  only  when  Federal  property  or  some  Federal  agency, 
for  instance,  the  post  office  or  mails,  or  some  subject  matter,  for 
example  interstate  commerce,  over  which  the  United  States  has 
jurisdiction,  is  involved  or  threatened. 

Under  our  plan,  in  order  to  assist  the  several  States  to  recruit  for 
the  guard,  men  to  the  number  of  250  for  each  Senator  and  Congress- 
man are  (after  graduating  from  the  military  training  camps)  ex- 
cused from  service  in  the  Federal  citizen  Army  reserve,  provided 
they  serve  a  three-year  enlistment  in  the  guard,  of  which  not  less 
than  the  first  two  years  are  spent  in  active  service. 

This  provision  was  put  in  the  bill  for  the  express  purpose  of 
allowing  the  guard  to  get  recruits. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Helping  the  guard? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  The  guard  could  get  recruits  with  six  months 
military  training;  it  could  get  better  recruits  than  it  has  had. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  want  you  to  understand  that  I 
am  in  opposition. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  understand  you  are  asking  me  to  bring  the 
point  out. 

This  plan  would  provide,  without  any  allowance  for  reenlistments, 
for  a  guard  of  more  than  its  normal  prewar  strength. 

It  is  also  provided  in  our  bill  that  reserve  officers  may  be  de- 
tailed for  service  in  the  guard,  provided  the  proper  request  is  made 
by  the  State  authorities,  and  the  reserve  officers  in  question  wish  it. 
Therefore,  the  guard  would  be  provided,  under  our  plan,  with 
not  only  an  opportunity  to  secure  trained  recruits,  but  trained  offi- 
cers as  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  plan  that  Gen.  O'Ryan  advocates  really 
abolishes  the  guard;  our  plan  does  not.  Under  Gen.  O'Ryan s 
plan  there  would  be  no  State  troops ;  there  would  be  only  a  Federal 
force.  His  plan  comes  to  this,  that  there  should  be  no  State  forces 
whatever,  except  police,  and  he  advocates  every  State  forming  a 
State  constabulary.  At  the  present  time  only  a  few  States  have 
a  constabulary,  and  the  constitutions  of  some  States,  notably  New 
York,  have  mandatory  provisions  to  the  effect  that  a  State  force 
must  be  maintained.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  New  York  Consti-  ^ 
tution  that  the  State  of  New  York  must  maintain  10,000  men  fully  $ 
armed  and  equipped.  I  know  of  no  way  you  can  get  over  that 
without  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  many  of  the  constitutions  of  other  States  have  similar 
provisions.  I  am  satisfied,  from  my  study,  that  Gen.  O'Ryan's  plan  is 
unconstitutional  on  that  point,  and  I  see  further  difficulties 
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Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  Gen.  O'Ryan 
about  that? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Yes,  I  read  his  plan,  and  spent  two  hours  with 
^iim. 
v    Senator  Sutherland.  What  was  his  answer  to  that  objection  that 
you  draw,  your  constitutional  objection? 

Mr.  McJxvaine.  He  admitted  that  it  was  so;  said  in  substance, 
i;  You  get  busy  and  change  the  constitutions,  and  get  these  constabu- 
lary laws  passed." 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  would  require  some  time  to  change  the 
constitutions,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  That  is  what  I  told  you.  You  have  made  the 
exact  reply  I  made.  I  said,  you  are  destroying  the  guard,  and  our 
plan  gives  the  States  the  right  to  preserve  it.  He  called  it  preserving 
the  guard,  because  he  calls  the  Federal  force  that  he  creates  a 
National  Guard.  I  have  called  it  a  citizen  army.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence what  you  call  it,  it  is  a  Federal  citizen  army.  Calling  it  a 
National  Guard  does  not  make  it  a  State  force. 

Gen.  O'Ryan  makes  the  point  that  the  designations  of  the  units 
that  served  in  the  war  ought  to  be  preserved,  also  their  traditions. 
That  point  is  covered  by  our  plan,  since  the  national  service  act  has 
an  express  provision  to  the  effect  that  so  far  as  practicable  this  shall 
be  done.  Our  bill,  as  you  will  notice,  provides  for  perpetuating  the 
designations  of  the  units  that  served  in  the  war  so  far  as  may  be 
practicable.  I  am  a  believer  in  utilizing  all  the  advantages  of  his- 
torical and  local  pride. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Mr.  McIlvaine,  what  do  you  conceive  as  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  universal  training  of  the  young  men  ? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Why,  I  regard  the  foremost  benefit  is  in  Ameri- 
canization, education,  physical  and  moral  development,  and  increases 
in  industrial  efficiency.  The  camps  will  become  the  great  American 
university  for  the  character  building  of  our  youth. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  designate  your  bill  as  a  "  national  service 
act,"  and  do  you  draw  a  distinction  between  universal  military  train- 
ing and  universal  military  service? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  We  use  "national  service"  as  meaning  doing 
something  for  the  country;  national  service  in  the  broad  term, 
patriotic  American  service.    That  is  what  we  mean  by  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Undergoing  military  training  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Yes;  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation.  Undergoing 
vocational,  educational,  Americanization  training  for  the  good  of 
the  Nation.    We  are  not  using  it  in  a  military  sense. 

May  I  call  your  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  our  bill  provides 
that  before  the  illiterate  and  non-English  speaking  can  go  into  these 
training  camps  at  all  they  must  pass  through  a  preliminary  educa- 
tional camp  to  learn  English,  and  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  That 
period  we  have* fixed  at  three  months.  When  they  come  out  of  these 
jjA  educational  camps  they  go  into  the  six  months'  camps,  where  all 
'**  would  get  vocational  and  military  instruction.  They  would  also  get 
vocational  instruction  in  the  educational  camps. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  habits  of  Americanization  ? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  And  habits  of  Americanization. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  McIlvaine, 
right  there  it  has  been  testified  to  before  tliis  committee,  I  believe,  at 
least  I  have  seen  the  statement  directly  made,  that  the  investigation 
shows  that  there  was  a  gain  of  12  pounds  in  weight  to  the  man  o^ 
those  who  went  into  military  training  in  the  days  preceding  the  war. 
Do  you  know  whether  that  is  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  have  not  any  personal  knowledge  as  to  the 
exact  figure  you  mention.  All  the  information  I  have,  however, 
tends  to  confirm  that  statement.    We  have  constantly  observed  the 

Ehysical  improvement  of  the  men;  it  has  been  observed  universally 
y  our  membership  and  commented  on. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  practical  to  require 
all  the  male  citizens  of  the  country,  on  reaching  the  age  of  18  years, 
to  go  into  these  training  camps,  first  for  three  and  then  for  six 
months,  and  keep  them  out  of  the  industries  and  out  of  work  and 
out  of  schools  and  everything,  for  a  period  of  nine  months  con- 
tinuously? Do  you  think  you  can  do  (hat  with  satisfaction  to  the 
country  $ 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Most  assuredly,  yes.  But  it  would  only  be  the 
illiterates  and  non-English  speaking  who  would  be  kept  the  nine 
months;  the  majority  of  the  men  would  only  spend  six  months. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  extra  period  would  more  than  com- 
pensate the  loss  of  time,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Yes;  and  I  take  it,  even  if  a  man  spent  a  year 
in  the  training  camp  learning  to  speak  English  and  read  and  write, 
the  economic  loss  would  be  infinitely  more  than  made  up  when  he 
came  out.  Also,  I  am  confident  that  even  a  young  man  who  reads 
and  writes  will  more  than  make  up  any  loss  of  time  sustained  in 
giving  six  months  to  these  training  camps  because  of  the  benefits 
he  will  receive. 

Senator  New.  I  notice,  Major,  your  bill  calls  for  the  six  months' 
period  of  training.  The  bill  you  speak  of  provides  for  but  three 
months.  Do  you"  think  that  three  months  is  sufficient  time  for  the 
development  of  a  soldier? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Look  at  Col.  Ayres's  "  The  War  With  Germany," 
prepared  by  the  statistical  branch  of  the  General  .Staff.  He  states, 
I  think,  on  page  25,  that  the  average  training  in  this  country  was 
six  months  for  each  division,  with  two  months  in  a  training  area  in 
France,  and  one  month  in  a  quiet  sector  of  the  line,  but  in  actual 
warfare,  making  a  total  of  nine  months,  one  of  which  was  in  actual 
warfare,  before  they  really  stood  the  shock  of  battle,  and  yet  mag- 
nificent as  our  divisions  were,  no  one  will  maintain  that  they  were 
properly  trained,  fully  trained,  and  every  one  will  admit,  who  knows 
about  it,  that  our  casualties  were  unnecessarily  large  because  they 
were  not  properly  trained.  How,  then,  can  three  montlis  in  peace 
be  enough?  Had  we  had  a  perfected  and  uniform  sj'stem  of  train- 
ing and  well-trained  officers  and  noncommissioned  5fficers  and  had 
the  divisions  not  been  constantly  pulled  to  pieces,  we  are  satisfied  A 
that  six  montlis  would  have  reasonably  sufficed.  ^ 

Senator  Sutherland.  There  has  been  evidence  before  this  com- 
mittee that  some  boys  were  taken  over  there  who  had  only  been  in 
camps  in  this  country  a  very  short  time,  less  than  a  month,  some 
onlv  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  who  also  had  very  short  periods  of 
training  over  there,  much  shorter  than  the  time  stated. 
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Mr.  McIlvaine.  From  the  outbreak  of  the  war  we  urged  upon 
the  War  Department  longer  training,  calling  our  men  sooner/ more 
officers'  camps;  we  were  constantly  so  urging. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Suppose  we  had  adopted  this  measure,  or  n 
"measure  like  this,  say  10  years,  and  we  had  had  it  in  force  in  this 
country,  had  a  force  of  men  who  had  been  trained  under  it,  etc.,  who 
had  gone  through  these  three  and  six  months  camps,  would  it  not 
be  inadivisable,  at  least,  to  put  them  through  some  other  training 
before  they  were  ready  for  this  particular  war?  In  other  words, 
would  the  training  of  today  or  this  year  be  of  much  value,  neces- 
sarily, to  a  man  say  10  years  hence  ? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  believe  that  they  should  have  manouvers.  I 
lay  the  greatest  possibile  stress  on  the  territorial  organization  of 
the  men  trained  into  units  according  to  their  places  of  residence, 
and  the  periodical  calling  out  of  those  units  for  training.  In  order 
immediately  to  organize  such  a  reserve,  I  think  the  veterans  of  the 
war  should  be  asked  to  come  in  for  a  short  period,  say  for  several 
years,  with  the  privilege,  however,  of  withdrawing  on  six  months' 
notice.  "VVe  want  to  perpetuate  as  far  as  possible  the  traditions  and 
experiences  of  the  war. 

Another  reason  for  creating  a  territorial  organization  of  the 
young  men  graduating  from  the  training  camps  is  that  under  such 
a  system  we  will  necessarily  have  to  maintain  division  corps  and 
army  staffs.  Prior  to  the  war  we  never  had  such  staffs,  yet  with- 
out such  staffs  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  modern  warfare.  One  of 
the  greatest  handicaps  from  which  Gen.  Pershing  suffered  was  the 
lack  of  such  trained  staffs  or  of  any  officers  who  had  ever  served  in 
them.  Such  a  staff  may  run  up  to  a  couple  of  hundred  men  of  whom 
only  a  fraction  need  be  officers.  But  all  these  officers  and  men  must 
l)e  thoroughly  trained  in  their  work  and  they  ought  to  be  accustomed 
to  working  together.  One  of  the  reasons  of  the  German  successes  was 
the  fact  that  they  had  a  great  many  of  these  trained  staffs  that  had 
been  working  together  for  years. 

In  this  country  we  have  been  accustomed  to  thinking  in  terms  of 
companies,  battalions  or  regiments,  not  of  divisions,  corps  or  armies: 
and  of  military  drill  without  also  thinking  of  military  training 
without  which  the  military  drill  is  of  little  use. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  not  think  if  we  had  had  training 
for  10  years  before  April  6, 11)10,  we  would  not  have  been  in  the  war? 

Mr.  "McIlvaine.  We  never  would  have  had  a  war  at  all,  because 
no  country  would  have  dared  to  go  to  war  with  us,  and  these  two 
gentlemen  sitting  over  here,  representing  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  whom  I  understand  are  here  to  protest  against  any  form  of 
military  preparedness,  would  have  had  the  situation  they  want  to 
i  iiaintain,  peace.  If  we  had  had  our  citizens  organized  and  trained 
lis  a  citizens'  army,  we  never  would  have  had  to  go  to  war.  I  am 
1  lere  because  I  do  not  want  war. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  one  of  the  claims  of  Germany  wa* 

1    it  the  American  people  not  only  were  not  trained,  but  they  would 

rot  raise  an  army  to  train.     If  we  had  had  this  trained  civilian 

orce,  Germany  woukl  have  recognized  its  strength,  would  she  not  ? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  It  seems  to  be  what  happened  was  this.  Ger- 
nanv  never  believed,  or  at  least  the  man  in  the  street  did  not  be- 
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live,  and  I  understand  her  general  staff  did  not  believe,  we  would 
ever  be  a  factor,  that  they  would  beat  the  Allies  before  we  could  be 
a  factor. 

Now  in  the  spring  of  1918  statements  of  the  numbers  of  troop£^ 
we  were  sending  over  were  printed  in  the  newspapers  in  Europe. 
The  secrecy  was  withdrawn.  That  information  was  intended  and 
did  get  through  to  Germany,  but  the  Germans  were  told  "  These 
people  are  untrained ;  they  will  never  be  a  factor.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  how  many  they  send;  they  have  a  lot  here,  but  is 
of  no  consequence;  they  are  not  soldiers."  But  later,  what  hap- 
pened to  the  German  morale  ?  When  they  found  out,  beginning  tne 
15th  of  July,  that  these  people  could  fight  after  all,  then  their  minds 
harked  back  to  the  fact  they  had  seen  in  the  newspapers,  that  there 
were  a  million  and  a  half  of  them  already  there,  and  that  there 
were  millions  more  back  home,  and  from  that  time  the  German 
morale  collapsed.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  was  cause  and  effect, 
but  thut  was  the  sequence  of  events.  Had  Germany  always  known 
that  America  could  and  would  fight,  she  would  never  have  sunk  the 
Lusitania. 

Senator  New.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Ludendorff,  in  his  papers,  which 
have  already  been  published  in  this  country  within  the  last  week,  that 
he  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  what  the  Americans  were  going  to 
produce  in  the  way  of  men,  and  that  when  he  found  that  the  United 
States  would  have  a  force  of  more  than  2,000,000  men  there  bv  the 
spring  of  1919,  that  he  fully  realized  that  the  battle  was  lost  for 
Germanv?  Did  you  not  see  that  statement  bv  Ludendorff  in  these 
papers  ? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  have  seen  his  disclosures. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  figured  on  the  expense  of  the 
plan  outlined  in  this  bill  of  yours? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  think  as  between  the  War  Department  plan,  if 
it  were  really  put  into  practice,  and  our  plan,  that  our  plan  will  cost 
very  little  more  than  half. 

Senator  New.  Estimating  the  War  Department  plan  at  what  i 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Well,  at  say  $900,000,000, 1  think  ours  will  be  verv 
little  more  than  one-half  of  $900,000,000,  and  I  doubt  if  their  plan 
can  be  put  into  effect  at  $900,000,000. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  $900,000,000  includes  the  cost  of  the 
Regular  Army  plus  the  training  camp  activities. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  understand  that  is  included.  Putting  the  whole 
plan  of  that  bill  into  effect,  the  cost  would  be  $900,000,000,  I  say  that 
our  plan,  the  national  service  act,  would  cost  a  little  more  than  one- 
half. 

Senator  New.  That  sounds  then  as  though  you  think  the  cost  of 
your  plan  would  be  around  $500,000,000  a  year  ? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Yes,  about  $550,000,000. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  do  not  provide  for  the  Regular  Army  in 
your  plan;  you  merely  provide  for  training?  *m 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  No,  our  bill  leaves  the  Regular  Army  where  it  is^ 
at  the  present  moment,  which  is  nearly  230,000  officers  and  men. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  you  including  in  your  estimate  of  cost 
$500,000,  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  army  of  substitution, 
$230,000? 
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Mr.  McIlvaine.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  figured  that  out,  actually,  Major, 
based  on  the  number  of  men  tliat  would  probably  be  in  these  camps 
Aand  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  equipment? 
^     Mr.  McIlvaine.  Yes;  we  have  made  calculations. 

Senator  New.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  conflict  in  the  estimates 
here  upon  the  part  of  Army  officers  as  to  the  number  of  regular  sol- 
diers that  will  be  required  in* the  training  of  these  young  men,  as 
they  are  brought  in.  What,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  the  propor- 
tion of  trained  soldiers  to  recruits  in  the  training  during  the  train- 
ins  period  ? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  do  not  think  any  one  can  say  there  must  be  a 
fixed  proportion.  Saying  how  many  instructors  there  should  be  is 
like  saying  how  large  is  a  piece  of  chalk.  The  more  instructors  the 
better  the  training -up  to  a  certain  point,  but  it  can  be  done  with 
astonishingly  few.  I  should  like  to  see  as  many  as  10  to  15  per.  cent 
of  well  trained  enlisted  men  and  1£  to  2  per  cent  of  well  trained 
officers. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Major,  do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the 
$900,000,000  estimated  expense  under  this  bill  we  have  under  con- 
sideration is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Regular  Army  and  how  much 
for  this  universal  training  plan? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Why,  very  little  of  it  is  for  universal  training. 
My  recollection  of  (ion.  March's  testimony  was  $94,000,000. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Your  plan  provides  for  double  the  amount 
•    of  time  spent  in  the  camps  ? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Yes;  but  the  expense  would  not  necessarily  be 
doubled,  because  the  transportation,  for  instance,  would  be  no  greater. 
The  clothes  that  would  last  three  months  might  last,  or  nearly  last,  six 
months. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  have  in  addition  to  that  a  three  months' 
training  for  the  illiterates. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  would  require  quite  a  number  of  in- 
structors? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  It  would. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  consequent  expensed 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  But  it  would  be  for  a  limited  number,  probably 
10  to  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  manv  do  vou  estimate  would  be  in  the 
camps  under  your  plan  i 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  The  same  number  as  under  the  other  plan,  ap- 
proximately 640,000,  and  as  an  estimate,  nobody  knows  the  exact 
figures;  10  to  20  per  cent  might  be  illiterate  or  non-English  speaking. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  know  the  exact  figures  of  illiteracy 
that  were  found  to  be  in  the  draft  Army  ? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  There  is  one  report  which  gives  it  as  *24.9  per  cent. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  complete  figures  have  been  compiled.  I,  per- 
sonally, have  seen  some  dreadful  situations  and  have  heard  of  lots 
of  others,  but  I  think  no  one  can  give  an  exact  figure. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Following  my  inquiry  of  a  moment  ago,  do 
you  know  just  what  your  estimate  is  as  to  the  expense  attendant  upon 
your  six  months'  training,  plus  the  three  months'  training  of  illit- 
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crates,  what  that  expense  is  e.;tim::tecl  t>  bo,  eliminating  the  oost  of 
maintenanoe  of  the  Regular  Army  ( 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  is  the  cost  of  the  training. 

Mr.  McIlvaixe.  Roughly,  under  our  plan,  two-fifths  of  the  money  {|\ 
would  be  spent  for  universal  training  and  three-fifths  for  the  Regu-^^ 
lar  Army.  I  allow  about  $135,000,000  for  the  six  months'  instruction 
camps  and  for  the  three  months'  educational  camps.  To  this  I  add 
about  $-25,000,000  for  annual  training  maneuvers  of  the  Reserve  and 
$40,000,000  for  special  instruction  to  reserve  enlisted  specialists,  non- 
commissioned officers  and  officers,  including  their  pay,  etc.  The 
money  spent  on  these  reserve  enlisted  specialists,  noncommissioned 
officers,  and  officers  would,  so  to  speak,  kill  two  birds  with  the  one 
stone;  that  is,  it  would  give  them  the  necessary  training  and  in  addi- 
tion it  would  go  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  Regular  Army,  since  in 
addition  to  being  themselves  instructed  thev  would  give  instruction, 
and  consequently  a  smaller  number  of  Regular  Army  men  and  officers 
would  be  needed.  Gen.  March  figures  the  total  cost  of  the  three 
months'  training  given  in  the  administration  bill  at  $94,000,000.  We 
give  twice  as  long  training  with  three  months'  preparatory  educa- 
tional training  for  $135,000,000.  If  the  administration  bill  could  be 
amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the  proper  instruction  of  enlisted  spe- 
cialists, noncommissioned  officers,  and  officers,  and  for  the  organizing 
of  the  young  men  trained  into-  a  territorial  reserve,  the  expense  for 
these  items  would  be  the  same  as  under  our  bill.  In  other  words,  so 
far  as  doubling  the  period  and  giving  the  extra  educational  training 
is  concerned,  our  bill  will  only  cost  about  $39,000,000  more  than  the  • 
administration  bill. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  figure,  then,  that  the  expense  of  the 
universal  training  feature  of  this  bill  would  be  about  $200,000,000? 

Mr.  McIlvaixe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  would  be  every  year? 

Mr.  McIlvaixe.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  As  against  $135,000,000  estimated  in  the 
(Jeneral  Staff  bill? 

Mr.  McIlvaixe.  No;  $94,000,000.  But  I  do  not  call  that  bill  a 
General  Staff  bill. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  do  you  estimate  the  number  now,  18  years 
of  age,  who  would  require  to  be  trained,  say,  this  year? 

Mr.  McIlvaixe.  The  best  obtainable  information  is  about  640,000 
a  vear. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Each  year  there  will  be  coming  18  years  of 
age  some  640,000  men? 

Mr.  McIlvaixe.  Whom  it  will  l>e  possible  to  train.  Of  cxmrse, 
there  are  more  than  that,  but  many  of  them  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible to  do  anything  with  for  various  reasons.  But  we  should  make 
every  effort  to  take  the  men  who  are  underdeveloped  and  build 
them  up. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Does  your  plan  contemplate  putting  these  men 
back  in  training  camps  during  subsequent  years? 

Mr.  McIlvaixe.  They  would  be  subject  to  annual  or  biennial  train- 
ing lasting  two  or  three  weeks  for  several  years.  Any  other  training 
would  be  entirely  voluntary  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  an  enlisted 
specialist  and  noncommissioned  officer  or  an  officer.  The  man  would 
1m»  given  his  choice  of  going  into  the  next  war,  if  there  is  one,  or 
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remaining  in  the  reserve  as  an  enlisted  man  or  as  an  officer,  even  a 
field  officer  or  general  officer,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  he 
puts  in.  If  he  only  stays  the  six  months  he  will  stay  at  the  bottom 
or  near  the  bottom.  But  if  he  comes  back  and  takes  additional  train- 
ing, he  will  get  Regular  Army  pay  during  the  time  he  gets  his  train- 
ing, and  he  will  advance  in  rank  according  to  his  qualifications  and 
the  amount  of  work  he  does.  We  open  the  doors  so  that  he  can  go  on 
up  indefinitely.  We  believe  that  a  percentage  of  men  will  do  that, 
and  there  will  be  inducements  to  do  it.  A  boy  could  work  his  way 
through  college  doing  that  on  the  pay  he  would  earn. 

Senator  New.  Major,  I  am  a  little  bit  surprised  at  the  estimate  you 
give  of  the  cost  of  the  plan  that  you  propose!  Your  estimate  is  so 
much  higher  than  those  of  others  who  have  talked.  Perhaps  not  this 
identical  plan  of  yours,  but  plans  very  similar  to  it.  Wc  have  had 
estimates  here  that  were  very  much  less  than  yours,  upon  which  we 
thought  we  might  fairly  well  rely.  With  what  care  has  your  esti- 
mates been  made  ? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Well,  I  have  used  the  same  general  basis  as  Gen. 
March  in  his  testimony  at  page  47  of  these  hearings,  but  I  add 
twenty-five  millions  for  maneuvers  and  forty  millions  for  cost  of 
special  instruction  to  enlisted  specialists,  noncommissioned  officers, 
and  officers,  and  for  their  pay,  etc.,  while  taking  this  instruction  and 
while  acting  as  instructors. 

Senator  New.  I  would  say  this,  that  the  plan  proposed  here  by 
the  War  Department,  one  plan,  at  least,  provides  for  assembling  ail 
the  men  of  19  and  causing  them  to  report  at  various  camps  within 
established  zones,  the  zones  so  established  as  to  necessitate  the  least 
travel  for  the  recruit  in  reporting  to  camp  and  being  sent  back  home ; 
that  plan  contemplating  something  over  000,000  young  men  each 
year,  paying  for  transportation,  including  an  item  of  $100,000,000 
for  transportation — I  think  that  is  right,  is  it  not.  Senator  Cham- 
berlain ? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  New.  Is  not  that  your  recollection,  Senator  Chamberlain? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  New.  It  was  very  materially  less  than  the  estimate  you 
make ;  in  fact,  only  about  50  per  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  am  including  in  my  estimate  keeping  up  an  or- 
ganized reserve,  having  maneuvers,  and  forty  millions  for  instruction 
expense,  as  I  have  stated.  There  is  where  one  is  always  apt  to  go 
wrong,  whether  you  are  charging  the  instructors  to  the  universal 
training  or  charging  them  to  the  Regular  Army. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Your  instructors  would  be  mostly  officers  in 
the  Regular  Army? 

Senator  New.  Your  plan  includes  the  expense  of  the  Regular 
Army.  Your  estimate  of  $550,000,000  includes  the  expense  of  the 
Regular  Army? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  should  hope  that  we  would  get  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  instructors  from  the  reserve.  My  estimate  of  the  total 
cost  for  the  Regular  Army  and  the  universal  training  is  about 
$550,000,000. 

Senator  New.  The  estimates,  for  instance,  that  Gen.  March  made 
were  for  something  in  efccess  of  $900,000,000,  but  that  $900,000,000 
included  the  amount  that  was  to  be  spent  on  the  universal  military 
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training,  and  the  one  item  of  that  that  I  think  I  distinctly  remember 
was  that  it  included  about  $100,000,000  for  transportation  of  600,000 
boys  to  and  from  the  training1  camps.     It  included  an  allowance  at 
the  rate  of  $5  per  month  per  man,  and  kept  the  young  men  in  camp(Ji 
three  months  only.    You  keep  them  there  six  months? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  have  the  items  of  Gen.  March's  testimony. 
Using  his  figures,  the  transportation  item  for  050,000  persons,  to  and 
from  the  camps,  he  puts  at  $9,750,000.  Then  he  allows  $1,950,000  for 
subsistence  on  the  journey:  he  allows  $31,005,000  for  subsistence 
while  in  camp;  he  allows  $16,250,000  for  clothing;  he  allows  $1,950,- 
000  for  laundry;  he  .allows  $4,485,000  for  medical  attendance;  he 
allows  pav  at  $5  a  month  per  man,  which  is  the  same  rate  as  in  our 
bill,  $9,750,000,  and  a  family  allowance  for  dependents  of  $4,485,000. 
This  total,  he  stated,  made  $75,725,000.  Under  our  plan  you  would 
have  to  double  your  subsistence  while  in  camp,  so  we  would  add  to 
the  $75,725,000  another  about  $31,000,000;  we  would  have  to  double 
the  laundry  which  adds  about  another  $2,000,000;  we  would  have  to 
double  the  medical  attendance,  which  is  almost  $5,000,000;  we  would 
have  to  double  the  pay,  wThich  is  almost  another  $10,000,000,  and  we 
would  have  to  double  the  family  allowance,  which  is  approximately 
another  $500,000. 

Senator  New.  I  do  not  know*  just  how  much  in  excess  of  $100,000,- 
000  that  is,  but  my  recollection  was  that  his  charge  to  transportation 
was  substantially  what  he  charged  to  the  whole  plan  for  universal 
training. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Gen.  March's  total  figure,  page  48,  was  given  as 
$94,000,000  for  universal  training  for  three  months,  and  this  included 
some  items  I  have  not  mentioned.  Xow,  we  propose  to  double  the 
length  of  training,  give  three  months'  educational  training  to  the 
illiterates  and  non-English  speaking,  organize  the  young  men 
trained  into  a  reserve,  and  call  them  out  for  maneuvers,  and  give 
special  training  to  the  enlisted  specialists,  noncommissioned  officers 
and  officers  and  use  them  as  instructors,  and  I  think  it  can  all  be  done 
for  about  $200,000,000. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  provide  for  the  three  months  extra  also? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  And  provide  for  the  extra  three  months'  educa- 
tional period;  also  we  train  the  enlisted  specialists,  noncommissioned 
officers,  and  officers  and  use  them  as  instructors,  which  could  go  to 
reduce  the  sost  of  the  Regular  Army  by  reducing  the  number  of  Reg- 
ular Army  instructors  needed. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  do  you  figure  that  your  plan  is  less  ex- 
pensive than  the  plan  laid  down  by  Gen.  March  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  reduces  the  size  of  the  Regular  Army. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes;  I  can  understand  that. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Because  the  War  Department's  plan  calls  for  an 
expenditure  of  about  $900,000,000. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  have  reduced  the  expense  by  reducing 
the  size  of  the  Regular  Army  from  576,000  to  substantially  250,000? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  your  cost  of  the  training  of  these  young 
men  is  over  more  than  double 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  But  we  give  them  more  than  double  the  training, 
we  give  the  educational  camps — and,  in  addition,  we  give  the  or- 
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ganized  reserve  unci  the  annual  maneuvers;  also  we  train  the  enlisted 
specialists,  noncommissioned  officers,  and  officers  and  use  them  as  in- 
structors, which  could  go  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  Regular  Army  by 
»^%educing  the  number  of  Regular  Army  instructors  needed. 
^  Senator  Fletcher.  What  do  you  provide  shall  be  done  with  them 
after  they  are  trained  ? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  We  provide  they  shall  go  into  a  reserve  for  a  pe- 
riod of  years. 

Senator  Sutherland.  In  their  home  units? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  In  the  units  organized  in  the  places  of  their  resi- 
dence, wrhere  their  homes  are. 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  National  Guard? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  In  a  citizen  Army  reserve  of  the  United  States, 
under  exclusive  Federal  control;  during  the  first  five  years  of  that 
service  in  the  reserve  they  may  be  called  out  for  further  training,  for 
a  total  of  nine  weeks,  but  not  more  than  three  of  any  of  those  weeks 
shall  be  in  any  one  year.  Then,  for  the  succeeding  five  years,  they 
are  in  the  reserve,  but  they  are  not  called  upon  at  all  except  for 
medical  inspection  and  report,  that  is,  to  keep  track  of  them  and  to 
keep  them  healthy.  This  will  insure  their  health  and  that  of  their 
children.  It  will  go  far  to  reduce  what  are  called  social  diseases  and 
their  deplorable  effects. 

Senator  Fletcher.  They  can  not  become  part  of  a  National 
Guard  ? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  When  you  were  out  of  the  room,  I  read  that 
feature — that  we  would  not  require  every  man  to  serve  in  the  Federal 
citizen  Army  reserve.  We  allow  a  certain  percentage,  250  per  Con- 
gressman and  Senator,  to  be  excused  from  service  in  the  Federal  re- 
serve, if  they  serve  a  three-year  enlistment  in  the  guard.  That  would 
give  a  guard — if  the  States  want  a  guard — of  130,000  men,  without 
providing  for  reenlistment,  so  really  there  would  be  more. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  any  further  observations? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  One  great  objection  I  have  to  the  universal  train- 
ing features  of  the  War  Department  bill  is  that  you  will  never  get 
any  trained  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  incentive  and  no  adequate  means  is  provided  for  training 
the  officers.  That  bill  provides  for  an  officers'  reserve  corps,  but  it 
means  simply  provides  for  commissioning  men :  it  does  not  provide 
for  training  them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Does  not  their  plan  contemplate,  though, 
carrying  on  these  reserve  officers'  training  camps  or  corps  at  the 
various  colleges? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  You  can  not  train  an  officer  to  command  troops 
unless  you  sometimes  give  him  an  opportunity  to  command  troops. 
You  can  give  him  the  theoretical  training,  but  he  must  have  some 
practical  training;  he  must  go  to  his  unit. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  not  that  involve  their  bringing  these 
^  men  training  in  the  schools  in  the  military  sense,  to  these  training 
(^  camps  as  officers  ?  They  surely  would  not  train  them  solely  as  offi- 
cers in  the  schools  without  giving  them  some  opportunity  to  show 
what  they  could  do  in  command  of  men. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  do  not  see  anv  adequate  method  provided  in  that 
bill  for  the  training  of  reserve  officers,  nor  do  I  see  any  inducement 
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for  any  man  to  take  any  special  trouble  to  educate  himself.  If  a 
man  is  offered  the  position  of  corporal  of  a  squad  of  the  men  that 
live  near  him,  or  sergeant  of  the  platoon,  or  lieutenant  of  the  platoon, 
or  captain  of  the  men  that  live  about  him,  and  he  is  called  out  once  3^ 
a  year  or  once  in  two  years  for  maneuvers,  he  is  offered  something^ 
and  he  will  work  for  it,  but  the  whole  thing  will  die,  in  my  judgment, 
if  you  do  not  offer  the  man  the  proper  incentive,  and  do  not  create 
the  reserve  of  which  they  feel  they  are  apart,  and  so  feel  they  are  of 
some  consequence.  Otherwise,  they  will  feel  that  if  war  broke  out, 
whether  they  were  in  the  reserve  or  not,  would  be  of  no  consequence 
at  all. 

That  is  just  what  happened  prior  to  this  war.  We  had  an  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps,  and  a  whole  lot  of  men  were  commissioned  in  it,  but 
they  did  not  know  their  jobs,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  and  what 
it  was  necessary  to  do?  It  was  necessary  to  make  the  men  who  had 
been  commissioned  in  the  officers'  reserve  corps,  go  back  and  with  a 
lot  of  wholly  untrained  civilians  take  three  months'  training  in  the 
training  camps  in  order  to  qualify.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  these  men  had  had  the  training  in  the  Plattsburg 
camps,  or  elsewhere,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  who  had  been 
commissioned  in  the  officers'  reserve  corps,  had  not  had  the  proper 
training,  and  almost  none  had  had  experience  with  troops,  and  they 
had  to  be  sent  back  and  trained  over  again,  so  it  was  absolutely  use- 
less to  commission  them  at  all. 

Senator  Sutherland.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  officers  and 
men  went  across  to  the  other  side,  did  they  not  have  to  forget  prac- 
tically all  of  the  training  they  had  on  this  side.  An  officer  told  me 
yesterday,  who  had  been  through  one  of  those  officers'  training  camps 
on  this  side,  that  when  he  got  over  there  he  and  the  others  had  to  for- 
get as  speedily  as  possible  what  they  had  learned  on  this  side,  that  it 
was  an  entirely  different  proposition. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  think  that  was  not  the  case. 

Senator  Sutherland.  He  was  with  the  Second  Division,  and  had 
been  in  six  battles,  as  an  officer  of  artillery. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  think  he  was  referring  to  special  artillery  train- 
ing. The  system  that  was  taught  over  there,  was  somewhat  different 
from  the  systems  taught  here,  but  we  must  not  forget,  he  was  taught 
to  be  an  officer,  and  whatever  he  picked  up  there  that  was  different 
from  what  he  had  learned  here,  he  learned  more  easily  because  he  had 
been  trained.  You  must  also  remember  that  the  officers'  training 
camps  that  we  had  here  were  started  on  a  moment's  notice;  that  there, 
was  no  prepared  curriculum  and  that  we  had  neglected  to  keep  up  to 
date.  If  we  had  kept  up  to  date  and  given  proper  training  that 
young  man  would  have  been  taught  in  peace  exactly  what  he  had  to 
do  in  war. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  did  not  know  what  they  had  to  face. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  They  did  not  know  what  they  had  to  face,  as  I 
have  already  stated;  it  was  only  decided  the  day  the  war  was  de- 
clared, to  hold  the  camps,  with  meeting  I  had  with  the  Secretary  to 
what  I  have  referred  and  the  day  set  was  the  5th  of  May,  and  every- 
thing had  to  be  done.  The  camps  had  to  be  built,  and  the  men  found 
to  go  there,  and  some  sort  of  curriculum  established,  and  there  was 
only  a  handful  of  officers  to  act  as  instructors. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  They  had  not  had  war  experience? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  No,  sir;  so  that  what  the  officers  got  in  those  train- 
ing camps  was.pot  what  it  should  have  been.  But  deficient  as  it  was 
•A  it  saved  the  day  j  it  made  those  men  able  to  go  out  and  take  command 
^of  their  companies,  and  to  pick  up  things  that  they  had  not  already 
learned,  or  to  change  their  methods,  and  so  on — and  in  some  practical 
way  to  handle  their  commands  and  make  good.  Of  course,  there  was 
trouble  of  all  kinds,  disorganization,  mistakes,  and  unnecessary  cas- 
ualties, but  the  training  camp  system  of  training  officers  is  responsible 
for  the  good  work  our  Army  did.  Without  it,  you  would  have  had 
nothing  but  a  mob;  with  it,  you  did  not  have  a  perfectly  trained 
Army,Tmt  you  had  an  Army  that  was  sufficiently  trained  to  do  what 
\t  was  intended  to  do,  though  it  did  it  with  unnecessary  loss  and  with 
a  great  many  other  disadvantages,  but  nevertheless,  it  did  it. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  this  question  of  the  super- 
vision of  the  training.  I  think  that  we  should  lay  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  on  civil  participation  in  the  training  and  in  industrial  pre- 
paredness. 

Senator  Sutherland.  By  the  reserve  officers? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Yes,  and  by  the  civilians.  I  should  like  to  say 
something  on  this  point. 

Not  only  must  our  training  camps  become  the  great  American  uni- 
versity for  character  building,  but  we  must  provide  for  proper  indus- 
trial preparedness  and  the  necessary  reserve  of  military  materiel. 
Any  scheme  for  national  defense,  however  adequate  on  the  side  of 
personnel  would  be  found  wanting  in  actual  warfare  in  the  absence 
of  thorough  industrial  preparedness.  Everyone  knowTs  that  we 
were  able  to  create  an  Army  or  at  least  a  half-trained  Army  long 
before  we  were  able  to  supply  it.  Indeed,  we  never  really  supplied 
our  Army  in  combat  with  machine  guns,  cannon,  cannon  ammunition, 
aeroplanes,  tanks,  or  adequate  chemical  warfare  materiel.  Not  only 
this,  but  we  were  short  in  many  other  particulars,  notably  clothing, 
and  we  would  never  have  got  our  Army  overseas  at  all  had  the  Hun 
not  kindly  left  a  large  part  of  his  mercantile  fleet  in  our  harbors  and 
had  the  British  not  been  our  allies ;  and  for  lack  of  preparedness  in 
handling  our  transportation  problem  we  all  but  completely  blocked 
our  port  terminals  by  the  congestion  of  supplies  indiscriminately 
forwarded.  For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  I  think  we  must  assure 
the  parents  of  the  young  men  that  their  boys'  moral,  physical,  educa- 
tional and  vocational  welfare  will  be  as  well  provided  for  in  our 
training  camps  as  in  the  best  civilian  schools  or  colleges,  and  also 
that  we  will  be  prepared  industrially  if  war  should  come.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  and  in  order  that  any  citizen  army  plan  should  be 
nationally  representative  and  have  the  confidence  of  our  people  at 
large,  I  believe  that  adequate  civilian  representation  should  be  pro- 
vided for  in  those  branches  of  the  General  Staff  dealing  with  educa- 
tion, training,  and  personnel,  and  with  the  broader  aspects  of 
military  supply,  war  industry,  and  military  policy. 

I  want  to  lay  stress  on  this  point  of  civilian  participation  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  universal  training,  and  in  the  plans  for  prepared- 
ness. I  find  all  over  the  country  a  great  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
men  who  served  in  the  war  for  this  civilian  participation  in  the 
plans  for  training  and  for  industrial  preparation. 
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Veterans  say.  "  We  did  not  have  machine  guns ;  we  did  not  have 
cannon;  we  did  not  have  airplanes;  we  did  not  have  tanks;  we  did 
not  have  chemical  warfare."     We  found  we  could  train  the  men 
faster  than  this  great  industrial  country  could  supply  the  war  mate-*fc\ 
rial.    The  veterans  are  laying  great  stress  on  the  necessity  for  civilian**' 
participation  in  the  training,  and  in  industrial  preparation. 

This  civilian  participation  could  be  had  through  civilian  officers 
becoming  members  of  the  General  Staff,  or  through  civilian  com- 
mittees acting  with  the  General  Staff.  What  I  have  said  on  this 
point  applies  in  a  general  way  to  the  Navy  Department  as  well  as  to 
the  War  Department. 

For  instance,  we  had  a  committee  on  special  education  and  train- 
ing during  the  war;  civilians  served  on  that  committee;  did  very 
valuable  work.  Some  of  these  civilians  were  commissioned  as  offi- 
cers and  some  of  them  were  not  commissioned. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  a  great  many  other  civilian  boards 
were  acting  in  connection  with  the  various  staff  departments,  were 
they  not? 

Sir.  McIlvaine.  Yes.  Well,  our  association,  if  you  please  was  a 
civilian  organization,  and  we  were  practically  a  part  of  the  War 
Department. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  it  is  exceedingly  important  to 
have  whatever  system  we  have  thoroughly  popularized  ? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  avoid  the  appearance,  even,  of  militarism? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  do.  The  substance  and  the  appearance.  This 
will  be  covered  by  what  I  have  just  said  regarding  civilian  repre- 
sentation on  the  General  Staff  in  matters  of  training,  industrial  pre- 
paredness, military  policy,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  of  course,  the  practical  advantages  are 
obvious. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  If  such  a  man  as  (Jen.  Attcrbury,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  for  instance,  who  had  practical  experience  in 
France  in  the  supply  and  transportation  problems  in  this  war,  could 
give  you  the  results  of  his  organizing  ability,  and  experience:  if 
some  other  man,  as  an  educator,  who  served  in  the  war,  can  give  the. 
benefit  of  his  experience,  or  some  manufacturers  can  give  you  the 
benefit  of  their  experience;  if  those  accustomed  to  dealing  with  large 
bodies  of  men,  knowing  how  they  feel  and  act,  and  what  are  their 
needs,  if  they  can  give  you  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  would  be  of  advantage  to  have  some  of 
the  ablest  business  men  of  the  country  with  the  War  Department, 
would  it  not,  in  its  various  activities? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Yes;  it  would  and  these  men  could  be  most  valu- 
able even  if  they  did  not  give  up  their  whole  time  but  met  from  time 
to  time  and  worked  on  broad  principles. 

If  you  will  permit  it  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am  not  in  sym-  ^ 
pathy  with  the  shortening  of  the  period  of  education  at  West  Poini     ^ 
unless  the  cadets  are  to  be  selected  from  the  graduates  of  the  bes*, 
civilian  colleges.     The  cadets  of  the  military  academy  are  boys  that 
have  had  at  most  only  high  school  training.     It  is,  unfortunately,  a 
fact  that  our  system  of  public  education  in  this  country  is  far  from 
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what  it  should  be.  Four  years  is  little  enough  in  which  to  give  a 
badly  schooled  boy  a  thorough  academic  training  as  well  as  the  rudi- 
ments of  military  training.  In  fact  the  boy  at  West  Point  gets 
•^.'hiefly  academic  training  supplemented  by  what  might  be  called 
military  drill  rather  than  military  training.  In  this  country  we  are 
apt  to  confuse  military  drill  with  military  training.  They  are  very 
different  things.  Military  drill  is  largely  muscular;  military  train- 
ing is  intellectual  training. 

If  the  cadets  of  the  military  academy  are  to  be  required  to  have  a 
degree  from  a  first-class  college  then  the  military  academy  course 
could  be  cut  down  to  two  or  three  years,  but  not  otherwise. 

This  naturally  leads  to  the  question  of  postgraduate  schools. 
When  a  bov  leaves  West  Point  he  is  bv  no  means  a  trained  officer, 
he  has  but  the  rudiments  of  an  officer's  education.  We  must  develop 
our  service,  line,  and  staff  schools.  Instead  of  allowing  a  handful 
to  go  as  heretofore,  we  must  require  that  every  officer  shall  attend 
these  schools  in  rotation.  In  this  way  we  will  develop  the  very  best 
officers.  It  is  the  French  system.  In  these  postgraduate  schools 
the  officers  should  be  classed  according  to  their  qualifications  and 
rated  according  to  the  degree  of  proficiency  attained. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  regard  to  the  proper 
function  of  the  General  Staff.  One  of  the  reasons  that  there  is  so 
much  bickering  at  the  present  time  about  the  General  Staff  is  that 
we  have  never  nad  a  real  General  Staff  in  this  country,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  we  have  never  had  a  considerable  number  of  Gen- 
eral Staff  officers.  Putting  a  half-inch  band  of  black  tape  on  an  officer's 
cuff  does  not  make  him  into  a  General  Staff  officer.  Heretofore  we 
have  suffered  from  a  delusion  as  to  this.  Prior  to  the  war,  a  few 
officers  went  to  our  staff  colleges  and  qualified  as  real  General  Staff 
officers.  Unfortunately,  they  were  only  a  handful.  During  the  war 
a  few  more  real  General  Staff  officers  were  developed  by  hard-earned 
experience.  If  you  look  over  the  list  of  men  who  did  the  best  ( Jen- 
era  1  Staff  work  during  the  war.  you  will  find  that  they  are  largely 
the  Leavenworth  graduates.  Real  General  Staff  officers  are  not 
born,  but  are  made  such  by  training.  In  time  of  peace  the  best  way 
to  give  the  necessary  staff  training  is  in  staff  colleges. 

ff,  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  we  had  had  a  real  General  Staff  and 
each  arm  or  service  in  the  War  Department  had  had  its  own  chief, 
we  would  have  worked  out  a  system  that  would  have  functioned 
satisfactorily. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  we  feel  very  strongly  in  reference  to 
chemical  warfare.  We  do  not  favor  the  abolition  of  chemical  war- 
fare as  an  arm,  as  a  corps.  We  doubt  if  any  international  agree- 
ment will  ever  prevent  the  use  -of  chemistry  in  war,  and  we  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  whatever  the  enemy  does  or  can  do.  We  strongly 
advocate  building  up  our  chemical  warfare  corps.  We  think  it 
would  be  suicide  to  abolish  it,  and  we  feel  the  same  way  about  avia- 
tion. We  believe  that  the  two  great  technical  developments  of  the 
war  were  aviation  and  chemical  warfare,  and  I  might  add  motor 
transport,  and  that  if  we  should  go  into  another  war  unprepared 
in  these  new  arms  it  would  be  absolutely  hopeless.  There  would  be 
no  use  in  having  an  Army  if  we  have  not  aviation  and  chemical 
warfare,  if  the  other  fellow  has. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  What  do  you  think  of  the  matter  of  pro- 
motion by  selection,  Ma  jor,  as  compared  with  promotion  by  seniority? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  have  very  decided  views  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  the  benefit  of  them.  ^^ 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  We  do  not  believe  in  any  system  of  promotion  by 
seniority  if  seniority  means  seniority  of  the  oldest,  not  of  the  fittest. 
We  think,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  a  war  has  to  be  fought  by  the 
younger  men.  Now,  you  have  to  have  some  way  of  getting  the 
younger  men  up  near  the  top.  We  should  advocate  promotion  by 
selection  as  to  a  percentage,  say  25  per  cent,  in  order  to  provide  an 
incentive  for  all  officers  to  work  and  try  to  be  promoted,  and  to  get 
a  substantial  percentage  of  the  men  who  are  the  best,  quickly  to  the 
top.  Of  course,  there  might  be  some  favoritism,  and  it  would  not 
work  well  in  every  case,  but  I  believe  promotion  by  selection  for  a 
percentage  would  prove  a  success. 

I  think  that  any  promotion  should  be  on  the  officer's  record,  and 
the  record  should  consist  of  say  semiannual  reports  on  every  officer 
by  the  two  or  three  officers  immediately  above  him  who  are  in  a 
position  to  observe  him,  and  every  one  of  those  reports  should  be 
separate  and  independent.  In  addition,  every  officer  should  be  re- 
quired to  attend  postgraduate  schools,  that  is,  the  service,  line,  and 
staff  schools.  In  these  schools,  the  officers  attending  should  be  classi- 
fied according  to  their  qualifications  and  rated  as  to  the  degree  of 
proficiency  attained.  These  qualifications  and  ratings  should  become 
part  of  their  official  record. 

There  should  not  be  any  such  system  as  a  major  reporting  on  a 
captain,  and  the  lieutenant  colonel  correcting  him;  let  the  major 
report  on  the  captain  independently  and  separately;  let  the  lieu- 
tenant colonel  report  on  the  captain  and  also  the  colonel,  and  let 
each  one  of  them  report,  say,  semiannually. 

After  a  period  of  years,  you  will  get  by  that  method  a  good  rec- 
ord of  every  officer. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  far  down  would  you  go? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  believe  you  will  have  to  limit  it.  Of  course,  a 
man  will  take  some  time  to  create  his  record  and  find  himself,  so 
you  cannot  go  all  the  way  down.    Say,  down  to  captain. 

Now,  I  think  that  the  promotion  board  should  act  on  the  record, 
and  I  think  that  in  a  report  on  an  officer  one  of  the  most  important 
points  to  cover  is  willingness  to  assume  responsibility.  That  is  the 
most  important  point  in  reporting  on  any  officer.  The  present  system 
covers  most  of  the  other  necessary  points.  The  important  ques- 
tion, is  the  officer  willing  to  assume  responsibility,  or  is  he  the  kind 
of  fellow  who  wants  to  pass  it  along  to  somebody  else,  pass  the  buck, 
as  we  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  recommend  theji  what  might  be  termed 
an  automatic  efficiency  system. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Parsons  gave  us  some  views  on  that  when  he 
was  here ;  his  views  and  yours  about  coincide. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  We  have  talked  it  over  since  he  was  here,  and 
his  views  and  mine  coincide. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  would  also  have  auite  a  complete  and 
drastic  process  of  elimination  all  along  the  line? 
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Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  was  going  on  to  say  that.     Now,  the  officers 

who  are  going  up  by  seniority  are  not  to  go  up  at  all  until  the  board 

has  examined  their  records,  and  certified  that  they  are  qualified  for 

^promotion.    An  officer  gets  automatic  promotion  by  seniority  if  he 

gets  a  recommendation. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Should  not  he  be  thrown  out  if  after  a  time 
he  proved  to  be  unworthy  of  promotion? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  was  coming  to  that.  Now,  the  oBard  also 
>hould  report  whether  he  is  worthy  to  stav  in  his  own  grade.  It 
might  say  that  he  is  good  enough  to  stay  in  his  grade  for  a  time, 
but  he  cannot  be  promoted,  ai\d  then  it  might  say,  "  He  is  not  even 
good  enough  for  the  grade  he  is  in,"  &nd  then  he  should  go. 

I  believe  that  such  a  system  of  promotion  should  be  coupled  with 
a  graded  scale  of  retirement  pay  which  gets  higher  as  the  man's 
service  is  longer,  because,  obviously,  a  man  who  has  spent  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  the  service  may  be  unfit  to  make  his  living  in  civil 
life ;  therefore,  I  would  give  graded  retirement  pay.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  also  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  service  if  the 
rate  of  active  service  pay  was  determined  by  the  number  of  years 
in  the  service  rather  than  bv  the  rank  held.    That  is,  after  vou  have 

ft-  •  %r 

served  so  many  years,  you  should  get  a  captain's  pay,  whether  you 
are  a  captain  or  not:  after  so  many  years  a  majors  pay,  and  so  on. 
In  other  words,  say  every  five  years  you  get  an  increase  in  pay,  but 
vou  would  be  remorselessly  thrown  out  if  vou  were  not  fit. 

The  Chairman.  What  improvement  do  you  think  that  would 
make,  that  change  in  pay? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  An  officers  financial  needs  are  not  regulated  by 
his  rank,  but  by  his  family,  and  the  older  a  man  presumably  the 
larger  his  family  and  the  more  dependents  he  has.  When  promo- 
tion is  slow  he  stays  in  a  low-paid  grade  and  it  is  very  discouraging. 
Two-thirds  of  the  bickering  is  to  get  a  step  in  rank,  to  get  another 
sorely  needed  dollar.  I  also  think  that  it  is  desirable  where  there 
is  a  system  of  promotion  by  selection,  even  though  it  applies  only  to 
a  percentage,  not  to  make  the  rate  of  pay  wholly  dependent  on 
promotion.  This  in  order  that  the  men  not  promoted  so  fast  as  the 
fellows  who  are  jumped  should  not  be  discouraged.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  fear,  under  a  system  of  promotion  by  selection, 
but  that  everybody  will  work  for  higher  rank  even  though  higher 
pay  is  not  dependent  on  promotion. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  the  rank 
and  pay  going  together  becomes  a  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  How  can  any  man,  who  is  living  on  a  pittance, 
as  compared  with  what  his  brothers  in  civil  life  are  making,  not  want 
to  get  a  step  in  advance? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  your  proposal  might  possibly 
result  in  taking  away  from  a  man  the  incentive  to  get  promotion 
in  order  to  get  more  pay  ? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  think  that  for  the  reasons  stated. 

The  Chairman.  Under  your  plan,  he  would  know  if  he  stayed 
five  years,  for  instance,  that  his  pay  would  be  raised,  and  another 
five  years  another  raise. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Yes.  I  am  a  believer  in  a  system  allowing  the 
assignment  of  temporary  rank  without  any  increase  of  pay.     This 
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enables  the  War  Department  or  any  commanding  officer  to  try  out 
men  and  get  the  right  man  for  the  place.  Oftentimes  certain  posi- 
tions must  be  filled  by  an  officer  of  a  certain  grade  and  yet  there 
is  no  such  officer  available  and  qualified.  Under  these  circumstancesjto 
it  is  desirable  to  be  able  to  give  temporary  rank  to  a  lower  gradtv"* 
officer.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  every  officer  should  serve  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time  in  every  grade  before  being  permanently  com- 
missioned in  any  higher  grade,  except,  of  course,  in  time  of  war. 
I  also  believe  that  every  commission,  whether  by  selection  or  senior- 
ity,  should  be  provisional  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  officer 
can  make  good  in  the  higher  grade.  I  would  add  another  and  a 
perhaps  rather  radical  provision,  and  that  is  that  no  man  should  \>o 
commissioned  an  officer  originally  until  he  had  spent,  say,  six  months 
or  a  vear  in  the  ranks.  When  he  is  nominated  for  a  commission. 
I  would  require  him  first  to  serve  in  the  ranks.  That  is  the  French 
system;  when  you  are  nominated  for  one  of  the  technical  schools 
for  a  commission  there,  you  go  and  serve  a  year  in  the  ranks  first, 
then  go  to  your  school.  If  you  have  served  in  the  ranks  you  know 
how  it  feels  to  go  without  your  dinner  because  of  some  stupidity  of 
an  officer;  you  Know  how  it  feels  if  you  have  been  run  around  in 
the  sun  to  be  suddenly  put  in  the  shade,  and  let  the  cold  wind  blow 
on  you,  without  your  overcoat.  You  know  that  if  you  come  in  tired 
and  an  officer  gives  you  a  20-minute  lecture,  you  do  not  want  that. 
You  know  all  the  things  you  need  to  know  to  take  care  of  your  men 
and  get  your  men's  confidence.  That  is  what  it  is  to  be  an  officer,  to 
be  caring  for  your  men,  their  welfare.  There  is  nothing  that  will 
put  the  officer  in  the  confidence  of  his  men  like  the  fact  that  he  is 
always  on  the  job,  looking  after  their  welfare  intelligently. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  apply  to  headquarters  as  well  as 
everybody  else? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  It  would  apply  to  everybody. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  you  apply  that  both  to  the  Army 
and  the  Navy? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Everybody. 

Senator  Sutherland.  For  instance,  if  you  nominate  a  boy  at  17 
to  go  to  West  Point,  you  would  first  have  him  go  and  serve  in  the 
Army  ? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  would  first  have  him  go  and  serve  in  the  ranks. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  do  you  think  of  the  effect  on  that 
boy  of  going  into  the  Regular  Army  at  the  tender  age  of  17  without 
the  restrictions  that  are  usually  thrown  around  boys : 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  If  we  have  universal  training,  he  can  serve  in  the 
universal  training  camps  with  other  young  men  and  be  well  looked 
after. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  see  he  is  thrown  in  contact  with  a  lot 
of  well-seasoned  men,  many  of  whom  have  been  in  the  Regular  Army, 
may  be,  for  15  or  20  years.  The  question  is,  what  effect  do  you  think 
that  wTould  have  on  a  boy  of  17  or  18  years  of  age? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  think  that  he  will  learn  what  his  men  are  like; 
wiiat  is  necessary  to  do  to  take  care  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  better  to  have  him  go  into  the 
ranks  before  he  goes  to  West  Point  than  after  he  goes  to  West  Point  i 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  The  only  objection  that  I  see  to  his  going  into  the 
ranks  first  is  the  point  brought  out  by  the  Senator — that  is,  that  he 
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is  of  tender  years.  Any  such  objection  would,  however,  be  obviated 
by  a  universal  training  system  since  all  cadets  for  the  Military  and 
Naval  Academies  would  naturally  be  selected,  according  to  merit, 
<3from  the  graduates  of  the  training  camps.  This  procedure  would 
have  the  additional  advantage  of  making  real  nation-wide  competi- 
tion for  such  appointments  and  should  secure  the  very  best  material. 
But  irrespective,  of  anv  universal  training  system,  I  think  every  offi- 
cer should  serve  an  enlistment  in  the  ranks. 

Senator  Sutherland.  At  some  time? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  At  some  time.  I  think  any  man  who  has  served 
in  the  ranks  will  tell  you  so. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  may  be  taken  out  for  a  year,  after  a 
portion  of  their  time  has  been  spent  at  West  Point,  and  sent  to  the 
ranks  and  then  go  back. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  The  advantages  can  not  be  overestimated.  It 
will  result  in  the  officers  understanding  their  men  and  being*  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  them  and  of  their  needs  and  of  their  view- 
points and  of  everything  about  them.  That  was  very  strongly  em- 
phasized in  our  Plattsburg  movement. 

Now,  I  have  doubted  whether  we  should  have  this  large  number  of 
general  officers  provided  for  in  the  War  Department  l)ill.  In  the 
Swiss  system,  as  I  understand  it,  the  highest  permanent  rank  is  that 
of  colonel.  The  grade  of  general  officer  is  a  temporary  rank.  I  am  a 
great  believer  in  a  temporary  rank  system.  It  was  the  system  we 
found  we  had  to  adopt  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  means  that  a  man 
can  be  tried  out,  or  that  when  a  special  job  requiring  a  high-grade 
officer  is  to  be  done,  a  man  can  be  given  the  higher  rank  while  per- 
forming those  duties,  and  he  will  revert  to  his  regular  rank  when 
those  duties  are  finished.  The  system  results  in  a  greater  number  of 
men  having  a  chance  of  higher  command.  One  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  all  armies  is  that  they  get  topheavy  in  the  higher  grades. 
There  is  no  sure  way  of  telling  in  advance  whether  a  man  will  be  a 
good  general  officer,  because  the  duties  are  so  different  from  those  of 
.  the  lower  grade  officers.  The  temporary  rank  system  enables  a  man 
to  be  tried  out.  Had  it  been  in  force  we  would  not  have  had  a  lot  of 
high-grade  officers  who  were  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  of 
their  grades  and  for  whom  some  sort  of  jobs  had  to  be  found. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  we  were 
very  much  overofficered  during  the  war,  that  we  had  more  officers 
commissioned  than  were  necessary. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Yes,  Senator,  we  were  overofficered  but  not  in 
the  line.  We  did,  however,  have  a  great  many  staff  officers  that 
we  could  have  got  along  better  without.  I  refer  to  the  so-called 
Staff  Corps,  such  as  the  Quartermaster  Corps  and  Ordnance  Corps. 
A  lot  of  men  were  appointed  in  these  corps  through  favoritism 
and  some,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  because  they  wanted  to  avoid  the  draft. 
Commissions  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  were  very  popular  when 
it  began  to  be  realized  how  many  men  would  have  to  be  drafted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  line  wras  very  short  in  officers.  Our  associ- 
ation was  constantly  recommending  training  more  officers,  as  we 
anticipated  the  heavy  casualties  there  must  inevitably  be  among 
officers,  especiallv  in  the  lower  grades.  There  was  not  any  great 
rush  to  obtain  a  fine  job  through  favoritism. 
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Right  here  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
erroneous^  designate  our  services  as  Staff  Corps.  The  Quarter- 
master, the  Ordnance  Department,  the  Medical  Department,  etc., 
are  not  Staff  Corps  but  services.  The  true  and  only  staff  is  the^p 
General  Staff.  It  would  help  to  clarify  military  legislation  if  wo 
used  proper  terminology.  There  are  three  classes  of  officers — Gen- 
eral Staff  officers,  line  or  combatant  officers,  and  officers  of  the  vari- 
ous services.  The  General  Staff  officers  must  l>e  chosen  from  the 
line  or  combatant  officers.  The  line  or  combatant  officers  should 
be  all  classed  together.  In  the  line  I  include  the  Infantry,  Cavalry, 
Artillery,  Coast  Artillery,  Engineers,  Signal,  Aviation,  Tanks.  Chem- 
ical Warfare,  Adjutant  General,  and  Inspector  General.  All  these 
line  or  eomlwitant  officers  should  have  the  same  sound  militarv  educa- 
tion,  since  they  all  need  the  same  basic  training;  after  their  basic  mili- 
tary training  they  would,  of  course,  specialize  in  different  branches 
and  should  be  classed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ordnance  officers,  the 
quartermaster  officers  and  medical  officers  need  special  training  and 
need  have  a  very  slight  military  knowledge.  These  branches  are  the 
services  and  each  service  should  be  separate  and  distinct.  I  would 
recommend  Congress  authorizing  a  total  number  of  line  or  com- 
batant officers,  allowing  the  Secretary  to  split  them  up  between  the 
various  arms  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time.  Of  course, 
the  legislation  would  have  to  fix  the  number  of  officers  in  each  of  the 
services,  that  is,  for  instance,  of  the  Quatermaster,  Ordnance,  and 
Medical  Departments.  This  system  would  go  for  economy  and  tend 
to  lessen  jealousies  between  the  different  combatant  arms. 

There  should  be  ample  provision  for  the  employing  or  commission- 
ing of  technical  experts  from  civil  life.  This  would  especially  apply 
to  such  services  as  the  Chemical  Warfare,  Air,  Ordnance,  Medical, 
and  Transportation,  and  under  a  universal  training  system  it  would 
also  apply  to  those  branches  of  the  War  Department  having  to  do 
with  educational  and  vocational  training. 

Gathering  intelligence  is  not  necessarily  a  General  Staff  function, 
though  the  use  of  the  intelligence  gathered  is.  I  think  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  question  of  whether  an  intelligence 
service  should  not  be  built  up.  Of  course,  the  service  would  have  to 
have  a  chief  just  like  all  the  other  arms  and  services. 

Senator  Si'tiieri-and.  Did  we  not  have  officers  doing  work  which 
in  other  armies  was  done  bv  noncommissioned  officers? 

Mr.  McIlaaine.  Without  a  doubt.  I  am  glad  you  mention  that.  A 
large  part  of  our  clerical  work  was  done  by  officers,  whereas  most  of 
it  should  have  been  done  by  enlisted  men.  And  here  I  might  men- 
tion that  our  paper  work  needs  simplification.  The  modern  tend- 
ency both  in  and  out  of  the  Army  is  toward  too  many  and  too  long 
pa peiu  The  stenographer  and  typist  I  suppose  are  largely  respon- 
sible. Now,  to  come  back  for  a  moment  to  the  organization  of  the 
various  arms  and  services,  I  should  like  to  recommend  to  you  gen- 
tlemen of  Congress  that  there  be  a  chief  of  each  arm  and  of  each 
service.  For  instance,  there  should  be  a  chief  of  Infantry,  a  chief  of 
Cavalry,  etc.,  just  as  there  is  now  a  chief  of  Coast  Artillery.  Each 
chief  will  look  after  his  branch.  That  will  tend  to  keep  the  proper 
demarcation  between  administrative  duties  and  General  Staff  duties. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  chief  of  any  arm  or  service  should  not 
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have  a  permanent  position.  I  think  they  ought  not  to  be  in  for  a 
term  of  years  but  be  removable  by  the  Secretary,  because,  otherwise, 
the  tendency  is  to  become  more  powerful  in  the  case  of  strong  men 
*han  the  Secretary  is  himself. 
'J  Senator  Sutherland.  You  would  not  appoint  them  for  a  definite 
term,  a  maximum  of  a  certain  definite  term? 

Mr.  McIlvane.  No. 

Senator  Sutherland.  For  four  years  or  three  years? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  No;  I  should  like  the  Secretary  to  appoint  and  re- 
move them,  and  be  responsible  for  them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  not  there  be  a  tendency,  if  a  man 
had  served  well  for  eight  years,  to  keep  that  man  in  some  definite 
position  where  heTiad  served  well  for  eight  years? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  You  may  consider  whether  or  not  there  ought  to 
be  a  limitation  of  the  number  of  years  a  man  can  spend  in  Washing- 
ton. I  am  not  a  great  believer  in  the  Manchu  law,  which  nobody 
is  able  to  understand.  Nobody  knows  what  it  means,  but  the  idea 
is  that  you  are  supposed  to  serve  four  years  out  of  every  six  in  the 
branch  in  which  you  are  commissioned,  but  it  has  led  to  perfectly 
absurd  results.  On  this  point  I  should  like  to  refer  vou  to  an  article 
to  be  published  in  National  Service  Magazine  for  October,  entitled 
,"The  Manchu  law  and  detached  service,"  written  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Johnson  Hagood,  who  is  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Service  and  Supply 
of  the  A.  E.  F.  I  think  it  is  inadvisable  for  an  officer,  especially 
chiefs  of  bureaus  who  can  acquire  political  influence,  to  be  allowed 
to  stay  indefinitely  in  Washington,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
Manchu  law  should  apply  elsewhere.  I  think  there  should  be  some 
regulation  to  the  effect  that  all  combatant  officers  must  be  kept 
physically  fit  and  in  touch  with  troops;  but  to  have  a  definite  period 
stated  in  legislation,  that  is  another  matter. 

Senator  Sutherland.  This  bill  calls  for  abolishing  the  Inspector 
General's  office.    What  do  vou  think  about  that? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  think  that  the  inspection  can  be  satisfactorily 
done  in  the  long  run  by  detail  from  time  to  time  of  line  officers  for 
inspection  purposes.  I  would  merge  the  inspectors  right  in  with 
other  combatant  officers,  just  as  I  would  do  with  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral, as  I  have  stated. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Don't  you  think  there  is  some  advantage 
at  times  to  have  the  benefit  of  an  absolutely  independent  inspection 
by  some  one  not  connected  with  any  other  corps  ? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  think  that  the  officer  in  command  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  can  always  get  a  disinterested  man,  if  he  knows  his  job. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  there  any  other  points.  Major,  that  you 
wish  to  cover? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  ef- 
ficiency to  detail  in  legislation  the  number  of  privates,  corporals, 
sergeants,  and  so  on,  in  each  corps.  I  think  nothing  is  gained  by  it. 
You  can  get  along  with  fewer  men  if  you  will  simply  anthorize  the 
f<^  total  number  of  men  and  not  divide  them  up  between  the  separate 
corps.  Let  that  division  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  because 
there  is  a  tendency,  when  any  bill  is  before  you  gentlemen,  for  each 
corps  to  try  to  ^et  more  than  its  relative  proportion.  That  is  the 
way  that  the  thing  works  out.    The  War  Department  starts  to  put 
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in  a  request  to  Congress  for  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  asks  each 
branch  of  the  Army  "  How  many  do  you  need  ?  "  Well,  it  is  a  great 
deal  like  selling  horses.  No  man  gives  his  lowest  price  and  each 
wants  to  get  as  many  men  as  possible,  in  order  to  increase  the  in>  ^ 
portance  of  his  corps,  and  consequently  he  puts  in  for  a  very  largWP 
number.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  have  been  occasions  when 
bureaus  have  been  asked  to  make  up  their  quota  upon  the  basis  of 
an  army  of  a  certain  size,  and  when  you  added  them  all  together  the 
total  was  two  or  three  times  the  size  allowed. 

Now,  Senators,  that  is  the  inevitable  result.  Each  corps  chief  thinks 
that  his  percentage  should  be  bigger,  and  the  result  is  that  some 
get  too  much  and  some  too  little.  Therefore,  I  say,  authorize  a  total 
number,  and  let  the  Secretary  make  the  best  u§e  he  can  of  them. 
I  believe  that  by  so  doing  you  can  cut  down  the  total  number  needed 
by  at  least  10  per  cent. 

I  am  not,  however,  a  believer  in  appropriations  being  made  in  a 
lump  sum.  Of  course,  you  gentlemen  of  Congress  must  take  the  re- 
sponsibility as  to  whether  this  country  is  to  have,  for  instance,  an 
adequate  Aviation  or  Chemical  Warfare  Service.  This  responsi- 
bility must  rest  on  you.  It  would  not  rest  on  you  if  you  made  a 
lump  appropriation,  in  which  case  the  money  then  could  be  spent  on 
anything.  If  Congress  could  always  say  that  it  had  expected  so  and 
so  would  be  done,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  War  Department  could 
always  justify  anything  it  did. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  think  that  it  should  be  a  "lump  of 
men"? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  A  lump  of  men,  and  a  reasonable  detail  of  money, 
but  not  too  much  detail  as  to  money.  Congress  ought  not  undertake 
to  discriminate  as  to  the  kind  of  guns  there  should  be,  but  should 
say  that  so  much  may  be  spent  for  artillery,  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment decide  what  sized  guns  they  want. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  further  questions,  Senator  Cham- 
berlain? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  No. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  there  anything  that  you  think  of,  Major? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  We  would  suggest  this,  if  it  is  any  assistance  to 
you — that,  as  we  told  the  Secretary,  the  way  to  get  a  good  bill  is 
for  all  interested  to  unite  in  a  little  working  committee,  which  would 
draft  something  to  meet  the  general  principles  that  you  gentlemen 
of  Congress  should  lay  down  as  basically  sound.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle difference  between  the  people  interested  and  who  are  at  the  same 
time  disinterested.  I  find  that  the  testimony  of  most  of  the  Regular 
officers  that  have  been  before  you  is  in  accordance  with  our  views. 
Take  Gen.  Haan's  testimony,  and  Gen.  McAndrew's,  and  Gen. 
Wood's  testimony — it  all  goes  to  about  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Major,  Senator  New  had  stepped  out  a  few 
moments,  and  I  want  to  say  for  his  information  that  you  have  stated 
that  you  are  in  favor  of  a  separate  Air  Service.  lie  may  wish  to 
ask  you  some  further  questions  along  that  line. 

Senator  New.  I  understand,  Major,  that  you  have  said  in  tl 
course  of  your  testimony  that  you  favor  the  establishment  of  a  sepa- 
rate Air  Service? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  What  I  said  is  really  to  this  effect,  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  a  strong  Air  Service.    I  did  not  go  into  details  as  tc 
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how  that  should  be  done,  but  I  simply  said  that  I  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  aviation,  and  some  means  should  be  adopted  to  keep  what 
we  have  got  in  the  Air  Service  and  to  build  it  up  even  further. 

Senator  Sutherland.  As  a  separate  service? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  As  an  arm  of  the  service.  I  am  not  sure  what 
you  mean  by  "separate  service." 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  mean  a  separate  department? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Not  if  that  means  a  separate  department  like 
the  Shipping  Board. 

Senator  Sutherland.  As  it  is  now,  except  that  it  is  a  separate 
arm  of  the  service,  it  is  organized  separately  from  the  Infantry  and 
the  Cavalry. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  am  in  favor  of  it  being  organized  as  a  sepa- 
rate branch  of  the  service,  just  as  the  Artillery  and  the  Cavalry  are? 
and  the  same  thing  should  apply  to  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service, 

Senator  New.  Let  me  explain.  There  is  here  a  bill  which  you 
may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  have  read  it,  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  it  carefuly. 

Senator  New.  It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  de- 
partment of  the  Government. 

Mi\  McIlvaine.  I  understand  it  does. 

Senator  New.  Relating  to  aircraft,  to  be  called  the  Department  of 
Aeronautics.  The  object  of  it  is  to  create  a  department  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  develop  the  whole  aircraft  program  for  this  countryT 
thereby  insuring  the  presence  in  the  United  States  of  an  industry 
which  shall  be  capable  of  meeting  the  present  needs  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  in  case  of  an  emergency,  and  providing  further  for  the 
manner  of  administration  of  that  service  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
in  time  of  war  and  in  time  of  peace.  I  think  that  before  testifying 
on  that  you  should  have  an  opportunity  to  read  and  study  the  bill. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  have  read  it,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  study 
it  carefully  as  yet.  I  can  say  that  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Air  Service.  The  thing  that  I  have  at  the  present 
time  in  my  mind  is  this,  that  during  the  war  we  suffered  from  the 
fact  that  there  were  a  number  of  departments  to  coordinate  which 
there  was  no  one  but  the  President,  and  it  is  ordinarily  impossible 
for  the  President  to  coordinate  the  various  departments,  because  in 
time  of  war  he  has  too  much  to  do.  Therefore,  instead  of  more  sep- 
aration of  departments,  I  am  in  favor  of  putting  them  together. 
When  the  Constitution  was  first  adopted  we  had  a  Secretary  of  War, 
who  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
I  think  that  was  the  act  of  August  7,  1789.  I  should  be  in  favor  of 
having  only  one  Cabinet  officer  for  National  Defense,  to  be  called, 
let  us  say,  the  Secretary  of  National  Defense,  and  of  having  the  Sec4- 
retary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  any  other  department  concerned! 
with  national  defense  as  under  secretaries. 

Senator  New.  It  would  abolish  the  situation  as  to  those  two  de- 
partments as  it  exists  now? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  It  would  in  a  way.  I  would  bring  into  that  de- 
partment all  war  activities  and  would  call  the  department  the  De- 
partment of  National  Defense. 
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Senator  New.  And  you  would  have  the  Department  of  Aeronautics 
coordinate  with  the  Department  of  War  and  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  and  have  them  all  under  one  general  secretary? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  would  bring  them  all  in;  instead  of,  for  in^^ 
stance,  having  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  running  the  railroad*^' 
for  war  purposes,  I  would  bring  that  in.    Instead  of  having  the 
Shipping  Board  quarreling  with  the  Army  and  the  Navy  over  water 
transport,  I  would  bring  that  department  in.    I  would  concentrate 
them  all  under  one  cabinet  officer. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  management  of  all  those  departments? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  allow  the  other  departments  to  remain 
as  they  are? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  The  head,  the  Cabinet  officer,  would  coordinate 
them  all  and  take  the  directions  of  the  President.  In  England  the 
under  secretaries  are  not  legally  permanent  officers,  but  they  have 
come  to  be  permanent.  You  have  a  man  who  is  familiar  with  his 
department  and  with  everything  about  it,  and  he  stays  there  as  long 
as  he  is  competent,  whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  party  in  power  or 
not  he  stays  on.  This  applies  to  some  extent  to  our  Department  of 
State.  Some  of  the  people  in  the  Department  of  State  have  been 
there  for  years,  and  they  are  capable.  No  Secretary  of  War  can  go 
into  that  department  from  civil  life  and  know  anything  about  it. 
He  does  not  know  the  invisible  government,  the  pulling  and  the  haul- 
ing. He  does  not  know  one  of  the  officers  from  another,  and  con- 
sequently he  is  not  competent,  and  it  takes  his  whole  term  of  service 
to  find  out.  He  ought  to  have  a  civilian  under  him  whose  business 
it  is  to  know  those  things,  and  who  stays  there  long  enough  to  know 
who  is  who,  etc.  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  we  most  suffered 
from  in  the  war  was  the  pulling  and  the  hauling  between  the  depart- 
ments. Some  one  would  go  to  the  Shipping  Board  and  want  a 
thing  done,  and  they  would  refuse  to  do  it,  and  then  there  would  be 
no  resort  except  to  go  to  the  President. 

Senator  New.  Let  me  say  that  nothing  suffered  much  more  f  rom  that 
lack  of  coordination  and  that  diversified  control  than  the  Air  Serv- 
ice. There  was  conflict  at  every  point.  There  was  conflict,  between 
the  Navy  and  the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  and  everybody  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  aeronautics,  and  one  of  the  purposes  of 
this  bill  is  to  put  the  control  of  the  Air  Service,  with  all  of  its  ad- 
ministration and  its  development,  into  the  hands  of  some  one  per- 
son to  whom  all  estimates  shall  be  submitted,  and  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  remove  all  conflict  of  authority  between  the  various 
branches.     That  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  The  shipping  was  another  very  good  illustration 
of  that.  The  Shipping  Board  and  the  Army  and  the  Navy  all 
wanted  to  run  the  transports,  and  for  a  time  it  was  perfect  chaos. 

Senator  New.  The  result  was  that  they  were  running  in  circles  and 
did  not  get  anywhere. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  And  any  Army  officer  who  advocated  giving  the 
shipping  to  the  Navy,  for  instance,  was  looked  upon  as  almost  dis- 
loyal to  his  own  department.  For  instance,  I  advocated  giving  the 
transport  service  to  the  Navy  Department.  I  found  that  there  was 
a  constant  pulling  and  hauling  because  no  one  had  control  of  the 
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several  departments  but  the  President — and  that  is  impossible — you 
can  not  be  running  to  the  President  about  matters  of  that  kind. 

#hese  departments  must  be  coordinated  by  some  one. 
Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  maker 
Major? 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  should  like  to  file  with  you  the  indorsement  of 
educators  of  our  Plum  Island  Camp  of  1916. 

(The  following  printed  pamphlet  is  the  paper  referred  to.) 

The  Testimony  of  Educators — An  Indorsement  of  Plum  Island — Extract* 
Taken  from  Some  of  the  250  Letters  Received  from  Head  Masters,  School 
Principals,  and  Other  Educators  Approving  Military  Training  ('amps  fok 
Boys. 

[Military  Training  CampH  Association  of  the  United  States,  junior  division.] 

Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  writes  regarding  the  Plum  Island 
camps  as  follows: 

44  This  effort  to  carry  the  principle  of  the  military  training  camps  to  younger 
boys  has  already  shown  the  elements  of  usefulness  and  success,  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  give  my  hearty  commendation  to  the  work  so  far  done." 

Connecticut. 

the  sanford  school,  redding  ridge. 

I  have  nothing  but  good  to  say  of  the  Plum  Island  Military  Camp.  All  of  my 
impressions  are  favorable.  I  sent  seven  boys  from  tlit*  school,  one  my  own  son^ 
They  all  came  away  enthusiastic. 

It  Is  a  splendid  idea,  splendidly  carried  out. 

Daniel  S.  Sanford. 

THE   HOTCHKISS   SCHOOL,   LAKEVILLE. 

I  think  the  Plum  Island  Camp  last  summer  was  an  excellent  thing.  A  num- 
ber of  our  pupils  attended  it  and  they  and  their  parents  are  unqualified  in 
tfceir  approval  of  it. 

H.  G.  BnsHLER. 

MERIDEN  HIGH  SCHOOL,  MERIDEN. 

I  believe  strongly  in  the  idea  of  summer  camps  for  boys  and  I  am  hoping  that 
a  large  number  of  our  boys  of  Meriden  may  receive  the  fine  benefits  of  a  camp 
similar  to  that  held  at  Plum  Island  last  year. 

F.  L.  Bacon. 

NAUGATUCK  HIGH  SCHOOL,  NAUGATUCK. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  I  indorse  most  heartily  the  plan  pursued 
last  summer  which,  in  my  opinion,  aims  to  develop  some  of  the  finest  qualities 
of  manhood. 

C.  P.  Slade. 

NEW  BRITAIN   HIGH  SCHOOL,   NEW  BRITAIN. 
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There  were  very  from  this  school.  But  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learnr 
the  camp  was  considered  by  the  parents  of  the  young  men  very  helpful  in  the- 
experience  which  it  gave. 

Louis  P.  Slade. 

CANTERBURY  SCHOOL,  NEW  MILFORD. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  your  propaganda,  and  am  willing  to  do  all  I  can  to> 
help  you.  One  of  our  boys  attended  the  camp  at  Fort  Terry  last  summer  and  I 
visited  It  for  three  days  during  that  period  myself.  I  must  say  that  everything  I 
observed,  both  at  the  camp  and  as  a  result  of  the  training  In  the  boy  from  our 
school  who  attended  it,  met  with  my  hearty  approval.    I  have  always  considered 
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the  long  vocation  from  school  necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  the  boy, 
but  I  have  also  regarded  it  a  problem  in  regard  to  supplying  propor  occupation, 
different  from  lessons  but  beneficial  in  other  ways  during  the  months  away . 
from  school.  The  deepest  impression  I  received  at  Fort  Terry  last  summer  was? 
that  a  camp  of  this  sort  in  the  hands  of  officers  from  the  Regular  Army,  assisted 
by  Plattsburg  men  and  West  Point  cadets,  offers  an  ideal  solution  for  the  prob- 
lem the  long  vacation  presents.  The  most  definite  result  of  this  training  upon 
the  boy  who  came  under  my  observation  was  that  when  school  opened  this 
autumn  he  alone  of  all  the  older  boys  seemed  to  be  able  to  start  his  school  work 
at  the  highest  point  of  his  efficiency  and  did  not  require  this  year  (as  he  usually 
does  with  all  the  boys  of  his  age)  two  or  three  weeks  to  get  down  to  hard,  steady 
work.  I  have  often  remarked  since  then  that  I  wished  all  our  older  boys  had 
had  the  advantage  of  a  term  at  Fort  Terry  during  the  summer,  because  I  am  cer- 
tain that  it  would  have  been  a  decided  help  to  them  in  their  school  work  in 
addition  to  giving  them  sound  ideas  upon  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  excellent 
editorial  in  the  Youth's  Companion,  a  reprint  of  which  you  sent  me  in  your 
letter. 

Let  me  repeat  to  you  what  I  said  to  Col.  Hero :  That  the*  accomplishments  of 
the  handful  of  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  in  training,  discipline,  and  infusing 
an  excellent  spirit  into  that  large  number  of  boys  in  so  short  a  time  is  a  thing 
that  any  man  familiar  with  boys  can  not  refrain  from  admiring  and  com- 
mending. 

Nelson  Hume. 
kent  school,  kent. 

I  am  enthusiastic  about  the  camp  at  Plum  Island.  I  was  there  for  three 
days  last  summer  and  was  thoroughly  satisfied  at  the  way  things  were  going. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  we  had  but  six  boys  from  our  school*  there  last  summer. 
Next  summer  I  hope  to  see  a  great  many  more  Kent  boys  accepting  the  priv- 
ileges offered.  The  boys  who  went  are  real  missionaries  for  national  defense 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  them  talk  about  what  the  boys  of  the  country 
can  contribute  through  the  multiplying  of  "  Plum  Island." 

Frederick  H.   Sill. 

RIDGEFIELD   SCHOOL,   RIDOEFIELD. 

The  boys  who  went  to  Plum  Island  gained  in  every  way,  and  are  in  every 
way  better  for  having  had  the  experience.  They  are  more  responsible,  more 
earnest  and  they  work  harder.  I  know  of  no  better  place  for  a  boy,  and  I 
hope  that  the  time  will  come  very  soon  when  all  boys  of  15  and  older  will 
*<pend  five  weeks  each  summer  at  a  military  training  camp. 

Roland  J.  Mulford. 

SALISBURY    SCHOOL,    SALISBURY. 

Three  of  our  boys  who  attended  the  camp  at  Plum  Island  last  summer  were 
highly  benefited.  It  taught  all  the  necessity  of  discipline  and  some,  I  believe, 
had  there  the  first  real  feeling  of  patriotism. 

(iEO.  E.  Quale. 

SUFFIELD   SCHOOL,    SUFFIELD. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  work 
done  at  Plum  Island  last  summer.  I  feel  that  there  is  great  good  to  be 
derived  from  such  training  for  young  men,  not  only  in  preparation  for  emer- 
gency in  case  the  country  should  be  confronted  with  such,  but  for  the  physical 
training  from  such  work.  Again,  there  is  another  thing  that  the  boy  of  to-day 
should  be  taught  and  that  is  obedience.  Another  thing  that  he  should  be 
taught  is  the  difference  between  organized  and  disorganized  effort  The  work 
at  Plum  Island  accomplishes  this  purpose. 

H.   G.  Truesdell. 

ENFIELD    HIGH    SCHOOL,    THOMPSON  VILLE. 

Our  own  representative  among  this  number  appears  to  show  the  following 
"beneficial  results  from  the  training  received:  Increased  strength,  quicker 
response,  improved  carriage,  greater  endurance,  more  prompt  obedience, 
stronger  patriotism,  better  health. 

I  am  glad  to  express  my  personal  interest  in  the  effort  to  secure  for  boys 
the  kind  of  training  that  gives  such  results.  « 

E.  H.  Park  man. 
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THE  CHOATE  SCHOOL,    VVATXINGFORD. 

I  have  your  letter  asking  for  our  personal  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  Plum 
Mpland  Gamp  last  summer.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  believe  our  boys  who 
J^ent  down  there  actually  were  inoculated  with  a  new  and  intelligent  spirit 
of  patriotism;  and  that  their  experience  shows  in  their  present  lives  In  a 
quicker  and  more  intelligent  obedience  to  orders,  and  a  more  thoughtful  and 
unselfish  helpfulness.  I  believe  we  are  a  better  school  because  of  the  experience 
which  so  many  of  our  fellows  had  last  year  both  at  Plum  Island  and  Platts- 
burg. 

I  may  add  that  our  school  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  boys  had  last  year  the 
fifth  largest  number  of  boys  at  Plum  Island  from  any  one  school,  and  it  is 
my  wish  that  every  boy  with  whom  we  work  might  have 'every  summer 
additional  military  training,  under  the  most  helpful  conditions  which  existed 
at  Plum  Island  last  year. 

George  C.  St.  John. 

THE   TAFT    SCHOOL,    WATERTOWN. 

Only  five  of  our  boys  went  to  Plum  Island.  Of  these,  three  were  with  us 
last  year.  I  called  them  in  yesterday  and  talked  over  the  training  at  Plum 
Island.  They  were  unanimous  in  saying  that  they  regard  the  work  and  the 
discipline  as  excellent  in  every  respect.  They  said  the  work  was  hard,  but 
not  too  hard,  that  it  was  thoroughly  interesting  and  that  they  felt  that  it 
was  well  worth  while.     I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  It  highly. 

*  Horace  D.  Taft. 

District  of  Columbia. 

central  high  school,  washington. 

There  are,  I  believe,  in  school  at  present  four  boys  who  have  had  this  train- 
ing. In  every  case  their  interest  In  their  military  work  here  has  been  appre- 
ciably quickened.  The  impression  which  I  get  from  talking  with  them  is  that 
the  training  at  the  camp  was  most  helpful  and  inspiring  to  them. 

E.  M.  Wilson. 

ST.    ALBANS    SCHOOL,    MOUNT   ST.    ALBAN,   WASHINGTON. 

I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  your  plan  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  I 
believe  that  this  intense  military  instruction  for  a  short  time  during  the 
summer  is  of  more  value  than  the  method  pursued  in  the  average  military 
school.  Secondly,  it  will  furnish  an  opportunity  to  a  large  number  of  boys  of 
moderate  means  to  have  the  right  kind  of  a  summer  vacation. 

I  should  think  that  the  plan  ought  to  meet  with  great  success.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  do  what  I  can  to  help  on  the  cause. 

William  H.  Church. 

Florida. 

/ 

THE   ADIRONDACK-FLORIDA    SCHOOL,   COCOANUT  GROVE. 

We  wish  our  boys  to  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility,  the  call  to  leadership,  the 
<*ousciousness  of  power,  and  the  broad  sympathies  of  true  gentlemen.  The 
Plum  Island  Camp  of  1916  gave  to  our  boys  who  attended  the  greatest  help  in 
the  direction  of  accomplishing  these  very  things.  I  shall  encourage  more  boys 
to  take  the  training  next  summer. 

L.  H.  Somers. 

(iEORGIA. 
GEORGIA    MILITARY   ACADEMY,    COLLEGE    PARK. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Plum  Island  Camp  should  merit  a  very  favorable 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  parents  and  young  men  who  are  patriotic  and 
ambitious.    I  most  cordially  commend  to  such  parents  and  young  men  the  cainp 

in  question. 

J.  C.  Woodward. 


* 
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Indiana, 
culver  military  academy,  culver. 

I  believe  we  have  at  present  no  boys  in  our  school  who  attended  the  Plumf^h 
Island  Camp  last  summer.     I  have  no  doubt   however,  that  the  benefits  to  be^^ 
derived  from  an  experience  of  this  kind  offered  in  this  camp  would  be  well 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  any  American  boy  or  any  thoughtful  parent. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  be  said  in  favor  of  organizing  a  boy's  vacation 
time  that  it  appears  to  me  many  parents  would  be  delighted  to  have  their  boys 
follow  the  Plum  Island  plan  in  preference  to  spending  a  summer  in  idleness  or 
time-killing  pursuits. 

Col.  L.  It.  Gignilliat. 
Kentucky. 

mt.  sterling  public  schools,  mount  sterling. 

Since  I  returned  from  Plattsburgh  last  fall  I  have  been  doing  my  best  to 
give  the  boys  in  xwr  school  some  instructions  in  military  drill,  close  and  open 
order,  and  in  calisthenics.  We  have  been  doing  very  well,  I  think.  We  have 
between  40  and  50  uniforms  and  the  boys  are  very  anxious  to  obtain  rifles  from 
the  Government. 

I  gave  a  short  talk  this  morning  to  the  boys  from  15  to  18  years  of  age  re- 
garding the  Junior  camps,  reading  extracts  from  the  report.  I  am  inclosing 
names  of  14  boys  who  desire  that  you  send  them  your  literature  regarding 
junior  camps.  I  do  not  know  that  any  will  attend,  but  hope  that  there  may  be 
several  who  will. 

W.  H.  Strossman,  Jr. 

Maryland. 

baltimore  polytechnic  institute,  baltimore. 

There  was  but  one  boy  of  this  school  who  attended  the  Plum  Island  Camp 
last  summer.  He  is  very  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  all  of  the  features  of  his 
camp  experience,  summing  them  up  in  the  one  word  "  Great." 

W.  R.  King. 

ALLEGANY    COUNTY    ACADEMY,    CUMBERLAND. 

It  was  with  some  hesitancy  that  I  suggested  Plum  Island  Camp  to  the 
parents  of  several  boys  last  spring.    Two  of  these  boys  attended  the  camp. 

The  movement  was  then  somewhat  of  an  experiment.  To-day  I  regard  it  as 
established.    The  camp  has  proved  its  value  and  justified  itself. 

In  each  of  them  there  has  been  developed  a  self-reliance  and  manliness  and 
a  desire  to  do  each  one  his  part  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

You  have  developed  these  boys  in  the  short  time  which  yon  had  them,  men- 
tally, physically,  and  morally,  you  have  given  them  a  broader  view  of  the  true 
meaning  of  life  and  a  seriousness  of  purpose  to  play  their  part  in  the  game, 

I  shall  earnestly  recommend  the  camp  this  year  and  shall  hope  to  have  at 
least  six  of  the  academy  boys  attend  during  the  coming  summer. 

A.  M.  Langford. 

THE   TOME    SCHOOL,    PORT    DEPOSIT. 

I  consider  the  results  that  were  obtained  at  the  Plum  Island  Camp  last  sum- 
mer most  valuable  from  every  point  of  view.  The  !>oys  from  this  school  who 
attended  the  camp  are  better  boys  physically  and  the  good  training  they  re- 
ceived has  shown  itself  also  in  their  work.  I  consider  the  plan  of  summer 
military  camps  one  of  the  most  Important  advances  that  has  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  "preparedness."  I  trust  that  the  idea  may  be  carried  further 
and  that  summer  military  training  camps  may  soon  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

Thomas  S.  Baker. 
Massachusetts. 

arlington  high  school,  arlington. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  of  the  Arlington  High  School  boys  who 
attended  the  Plum  Island  Camp  last  summer  the  experience  there  was  gener- 
ally beneficial  to  them. 

B.  H.  Wallace. 


JC 
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CHABLE8TOWN    HIGH    SCHOOL,    BOSTON. 

The  boys  we  sent  were  members  of  the  graduating  class  at  that  time,  and, 
pt  course,  have  not  returned.  I  have,  however,  seen  them  since  their  camp 
experience,  and  am  glad  to  say  that  there  is  a  very  decided  improvement, 
not  only  In  their  set-up  but  in  their  feeling  of  self-respect  and  of  responsi- 
bility. If  possible,  this  year  I  intend  to  send  third-year  boys,  who  will  give 
the  fruits  of  their  experience  to  the  improvement  of  the  school. 

Geo.  W.  Evans. 

EAST   BOSTON    HIGH    SCHOOL,    BOSTON. 

I  regard  the  results  as  wholly  beneficial  to  the  three  boys  from  this  school. 
Their  previous  training  in  military  drill  seems  to  have  won  for  them  a  slight 
preferment  by  way  of  promotion  to  minor  offices,  and  they  returned  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  they  did  and  the  training  they  received. 

They  are  commissioned  officers  now,  and  their  work  is  characterized  by  a 
little  higher  sense  of  carefulness  in  detail  as  well  as  insistence  upon  the  more 
important  matters  of  military  drill  in  the  school  and  a  tendency  to  the  elevation 
of  the  morale  of  the  drill. 

John  F.  Eliot. 

NOBLE   AND    GBEENOUGH    SCHOOL,    BOSTON. 

We  have  the  opinion  that  the  training  received  by  those  of  our  boys  who 
attended  the  Plum  Island  Camp  last  summer  was  valuable  in  its  results. 

The  boys  themselves  enjoyed  their  life  in  the  camp,  and  all  the  parents  witu 
whom  we  have  talked  have  spoken  very  favorably  of  the  training  received  by 
their  sons  and  of  its  effects. 

G.  \V.  Cl.  Noble. 

ENGLISH    HIGH    SCHOOL.   BOSTON. 

CoL  George  H.  Benyon,  instructor  of  military  drill,  reports  to  me  as  follows: 

"The  boys  who  attended  the  Plum  Island  Camp  last  summer  have  shown  a 
marked  physical  and  mental  improvement.  Those  who  are  cadet  officers  display 
a  grasp  and  control  that  is  superior  to  that  of  the  other  cadet  officers,  and  the 
discipline  of  their  companies  is  better  than  that  of  the  others." 

"  The  experience  at  Plum  Island  seems  to  have  effected  a  crystalization  of 
character  in  these  boys.  In  every  way  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  they  have 
benefited  by  their  instruction  there.  Each  one  of  them  appears  more  manly, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  next  summer  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a  higher  percentage 
to  attend.     I  might  say  that  these  boys  seem  to  have  gained  in  ambition." 

Everything  that  I  have  learned  of  the  work  at  Plum  Island  makes  me  feel 
that  it  must  have  l>een  highly  beneficial  for  boys  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
attend. 

\V.  B.  Snow. 

HIGH    SCHOOL  OK  COMMERCE,   BOSTON. 

I  am  much  impressed  with  the  work  and  worth  of  the  Plum  Island  Training 
Camp. 

I  hope  that  the  camp  will  be  organized  again  this  year.  Furthermore,  I  wish 
a  second  camp  would  be  organized  on  an  island  in  Boston  Harbor,  so  that  more 
boys  from  this  section  of  New  England  could  take  advantage  of  it. 

Jas.  E.  Pourney. 

HUNTINGTON  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

i  have  had  very  favorable  reports  from  the  boys  who  have  attended  the  Plum 
Island  Camp  from  Huntington  School.  The  parents  with  whom  I  talked  have 
been  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  plan. 

fAt  least  20  of  our  boys  were  enrolled,  and  this  should  be  a  fairly  representa- 
tive opinion  of  the  value  of  the  junior  camp. 
I.  A.  Flinn. 

PUBLIC  LATIN   SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

My  personal  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  Plum  Island  Camp  last  summer  is 
highly  favorable  to  that  institution. 

In  this  public  school,  whose  pupils  come  from  all  classes  in  the  community,  we 
found  both  rich  boys  and  poor  boys  enrolled  for  Fort  Terry.     Three  of  our  boys 
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were  fortunate  enough  to  become  noncommissioned  officers  in  that  organization, 
and  I  have  spoken  with  the  privates  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  single  adverse 
criticism  of  the  officers,  the  food,  or  the  life.  AH  boys  were  alike  in  the  uniform, 
and  no  one  was  told  who  was  rich  or  who  was  poor,  so  that  boys  were  respected 
for  themselves  alone,  for  their  social  qualities,  and  their  military  efficiency.  In 
my  judgment,  this  circumstance  had  an  admirable  effect  on  the  boy's  career  and 
on  his  outlook  on  life.  1  am  strongly  hoping  that  a  much  larger  number  of  our 
boys  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  the  coming  year. 

Henry  Pennypacker. 
brockton  high  school,  brockton. 

In  1916  we  had  young  men  from  this  school  at  both  Plattsburg  and  Plum 
Island. 

During  the  year  I  have  had  several  talks  with  these  young  men  and  find  that 
they  are  very  enthusiastic  over  their  experiences  and  desire  to  take  the  training 
again  this  year,  but  I  can  not  see  any  marked  change  in  their  school  life. 

M.   S.  CiETCHELL. 
THE  EDWARD  DEVOTION   SCHOOL,  BROOKLINE. 

Seven  of  our  devotion  boys  were  enrolled  in  the  Junior  division  of  the  military 
training  camps  at  Plum  Island. 

They  all  like  the  camp  and  would  go  again.  The  food  and  sleeping  accommo- 
dations were  good;  there  was  no  sickness;  they  were  well  pleased  with  their 
leaders;  they  felt  that  they  were  associated  with  many  fine  fellows;  they  all 
lost  weight,  but  gained  in  general  physical  health  and  strength. 

Charles  H.  Taylor. 

BROOKLINE   HIGH    SCHOOL,   BROOKLINE. 

I  am  glad  to  write  concerning  the  boys  from  our  school  who  were  at  Plum 
Island  Camp  last  summer.  I  believe  they  learned  lessons  of  obedience,  self- 
reliance,  and  industry  that  are  proving  valuable  in  school  work. 

W.  C.  Akebs. 

dkan  academy,  franklin. 

We  had  but  one  boy  in  the  Plum  Island  Camp  last  summer,  and  I  have  been 
very  much  pleased  with  his  report  of  the  camp.  He  feels  that  he  got  a  great 
deal  of  good  from  it  in  training  and  that  it  gave  him  a  new  patriotic  inspiration. 
He  is  very  enthusiastic  over  the  work.  I  hope  there  may  be  others  enter 
another  year. 

A.  W.  Peibce. 

STORY   HIGH   SCHOOL,   MANCHESTER. 

As  a  schoolmaster  and  as  a  Plattsburg  man,  1  take  special  pleasure  in  com- 
mending in  the  highest  terms  the  benefits  resulting  to  the  boys  of  my  school 
who  last  summer  attended  the  junior  training  camp  at  Fort  Terry. 

The  boys  are  more  respectful,  are  more  amenable  to  discipline,  carry  them- 
selves better,  and  strive  more  for  excellence  in  their  work  than  those  who  have 
not  had  the  fortunate  advantage  of  military  training — yes,  and  than  these  same 
boys  themselves  before  they  enjoyed  that  training.  They  are  the  most  depend- 
able boys  of  the  school.  I  would  gladly  send  every  one  of  my  boys  to  the 
camp  next  summer,  for  I  know  of  no  other  means  by  which  in  the  same  time  a 
boy  can  be  equally  benefited. 

Chari.es  Pemberton  Savaby. 

city  of  holyoke,  office  of  principal  of  high  school. 

I  have  asked  one  of  the  boys  at  school  who  was  at  Plum  Island  last  summer 
to  give  me  a  statement  of  the  benefits  he  received  from  such  a  camp. 

I  will  not  quote  all  he  says,  but  it  is  very  favorable  to  the  camp.  After 
taking  up  the  matter  of  the  work,  food,  and  the  drill,  he  says :  "  But  excellent 
as  all  these  things  may  be,  there  is  one  far  better  result  Any  boy  who  has 
taken  part  in  the  dignified  ceremonies  of  the  flag  and  has  observed  that  respect 
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and  reverence  held  by  the  officers  and  the  enlisted  men  of  Che  Regular  Army 
con  not  help  but  feel  a  greater  spirit  of  sacrificing  patriotism  than  before  this 
experience." 

I  wish  more  boys  from  our  school  would  be  members  of  your  camp  this  coming 
summer. 

Howard  Conaut. 

medkord  school,  medford. 


To  my  knowledge,  two  of  our  boys  took  the  work,  and  both  are  enthusiastic 
in  their  reports.  If  one  may  judge  of  the  value  of  the  work  from  its  influence 
on  the  lives  of  these  two  boys,  I  should  say  that  the  work  was  extremely 
beneficial. 

J  a  Vies  D.  Howlett. 

MILTON   ACADEMY,  MILTON. 

The  greatest  advantage  to  the  boys  which  I  have  observed  has  been  the 
eagerness,  enthusiasm,  and  cooperation  which  they  have  shown  in  the  case  of 
our  compulsory  gymnastic  exercises.  They  realize  and  feel  the  need  of  physical 
upbuilding,  and  they  are  keen  to  carry  out  anything  which  Is  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  this  result.  This  general  attitude  among  the  boys  has  been 
quite  marked  this  fall.  There  are,  of  course,  other  individual  advantages  to  be 
observed,  especially  in  the  carriage  of  certain  boys  and  quickness  in  obedience 
to  orders. 

F.  E.  Lane. 

THE  NEWTON  HIGH  SCHOOL,  NEWTONVILLE. 

I  can  hardly  speak  too  highly  of  the  training  which  the  boys  from  this  school 
received  at  Plum  Island  Camp  last  summer.  There  were  15  of  them,  all  of 
whom  came  home  in  fine  condition  and  very  enthusiastic  over  their  summer's 
experience ;  many  of  them  are  planning  to  return  next  year.  The  parents  with 
whom  I  have  talked — and  I  have  talked  with  many  of  them — are  just  as 
enthusiastic  over  the  camp  as  are  the  boys  themselves. 

I  am  recommending  parents  to  send  their  sons  to  Plum  Island,  believing  that 
the  boys  can  spend  a  part  of  their  vacation  in  no  better  way  and  that  the 
training  that  they  receive  there  will  be  of  great  physical  and  moral  benefit  to 
them.  I  wish  every  able-bodied  young  man  in  the  high  schools  of  this  State 
were  compelled  to  devote  six  weeks  of  his  summer  vacation  to  just  such  train- 
ing as  he  would  receive  at  Plum  Island  or  at  Plattsburg. 

Enoch  C  Adams. 

st.  mark's  school,  sorTHitoiiovcii. 

I  am  glad  to  testify  to  my  high  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Plum  Island  Camp 
hist  summer.  There  were  at  the  camp  16  St.  Mark's  boys.  They  all  were 
benefited  by  the  training  and  discipline.  I  visited  the  camp  for  two  days,  and 
made  observation  and  inspection.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  admirably  conducted 
in  every  department.  I  consider  that  the  boys  who  attended  the  camp  were 
given  a  great  privilege. 

I  am  glad  to  promise  my  hearty  supi>ort  of  the  plan  for  the  camps  for  1917, 
for  I  believe  they  will  constitute  one  of  the  most  imi>ortant  factors  in  meeting 
possible  future  emergencies. 

W.  Thaykr. 

TW'NTON    HUilt    SCHOOL,   TAUNTON. 

Our  bovs  who  attended  the  Plum  Island  Camp  last  summer  returned  full  of 

enthusiasm  for  the  work.     We  have  heard  nothing  but  words  of  praise  for  the 

training  which  the  boys  received  at  the  camp. 

Fred  V.  Ward. 

THE   FESSENDEN    SCHOOL.    WEST    NEWTON. 

From  what  I  have  heard  directly  and  indirectly  from  those  who  attended  the 
«imp,  my   impressions  of  It  are  very   favorable.     I   think   it   gives  excellent 

training,  and  I  express  the  hoi>e  that  It  will  be  kept  up. 

F.   J.   FESSENDEN. 
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NORTHBRIDGE   HIGH   SCHOOL,   WHITINSVILLK. 

It  is  hardly  in  order  for  me  to  be  very  specific  In  my  statements  regarding 
the  benefits  of  the  Plum  Island  Camp  last  summer  since  our  school  had  but  one; 
representative  there. 

I  may  say,  however,  that  I  like  the  idea,  that  I  believe  the  camp  helped  the 
boy  above  mentioned  to  form  habits  which  will  make  him  a  more  efficient  in- 
dividual, and  that  I  hope  more  of  the  boys  here  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
attend  the  Plum  Island  Camp  in  the  future. 

Frank  E.  Holt. 


Missouri, 
country  day  school.  kansas  city. 

It  Is  hard  to  determine  the  indirect  benefits  received,  because  the  boys  that 
went  from  our  school  to  the  camp  were  particularly  interested  in  military 
training,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  boys  who  had  already  acquired  habits 
of  promptness  and  energy*  They  all  speak  highly  of  the  training  which  they 
received  at  Plum  Island,  and  with  possibly  one  exception  I  should  say  that  I 
could  see  in  their  work  a  change  which  may  be  due  to  their  training  last 
summer. 

I  can  say  definitely  that  the  enthusiasm  which  they  have  brought  back  from 
military  training  has  been  of  great  service  to  us  in  raising  the  standard  of 
efficiency  in  our  own  corps  here  at  the  school.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  make  any  use  which  you  like  of  this  letter.  What  I  should  like  to  see 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  summer's  training  on  some  of  the  boys  who  lack 
energy  and  initiative.  If  I  can  Induce  some  of  them  to  visit  the  camp  next 
summer,  you  may  not  be  so  well  pleased  with  the  material  which  I  send  you, 
bift  it  will  be  a  beter  test  of  the  value  of  the  training. 

Ralph  Hoffman. 


North  Carolina, 
sandhill  farm  ltfe  school,  carthage. 

Replying  to  your  request  of  recent  date,  will  say  there  is  a  very  marked 
difference  in  our  "Boys  of  Plum  Islaud."  This  difference  te  both  physical 
and  mental.  Their  scholarship  is  much  better  this  year  than  heretofore. 
They  are  alert  and  quick  to  obey,  easily  disciplined,  and  have  l>een  of  inestim- 
able value. to  us  in  handling  our  other  boys.  Their  influence  is  such  that  our 
entire  student  body  are  anxious  to  attend  a  camp  this  summer. 

Last  summer  we  had  some  trouble  in  getting  parents  to  consent  to  their 
boys  attending  the  camp.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  of  that  trouble  this 
year.    I  dare  say  that  not  one  boy  would  have  to  beg  his  parents  to  let  him  go. 

Trusting  that  the  "Plum  Island  Boys"  will  l>e  of  as  great  benefit  to  other 
institutions  as  they  have  been  to  us,  I  am. 

C.  H.  St  an  ton- 


Ne  w  Hampshire. 

PHILLIPS  EXETER  ACADEMY.  EXETER. 

I  am  thoroughly  In  favor  of  the  Military  Training  Camp  at  Plum  Island  as 
il  was  conducted  last  summer.     A  number  of  boys  from  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  attended  the  camp,  and  all  of  them  seemed  to  get  a  great  deal  of  good 
from  their  life  there.     I  believe  that  the  discipline  was  an  excellent  thing  foi 
boys,  and  I  also  believe  that  the  fact  that  so  many  boys  from  different  types  ol  / 
schools  In  different  parts  of  the  country  were  thrown  together  was  a  valuable* 
training  in  American  democracy.    Everything  which  I  have  heard  in  regard  to| 
the  camp  at  Plum  Island  would  lead  me  to  think  that  the  experience  was  a\ 
great  success. 

Lewis  Perry. 


t 
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New  Jersey. 

bordentown  military  institute.  borden  town. 

I  will  take  pleasure  in  posting  the  reprint  from  the  editorial  of  the  Youth's 
Companion,  November  9,  1916,  on  our  bulletin  board.  I  approve  of  your  plan  in 
<>very  wav  niost  strongly. 

T.  D.  Landon, 
Colonel,  3d  N.  J.  Infantry. 

HIGH  SCHOOL,   HARVYSTON   TOWNSHIP,   HAMBURG. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  been  reading  accounts  of  the  work  of  the  "  boys  " 
at  the  Plum  Island  Camp,  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  training  secured 
at  such  camps,  and  you  have  my  best  wishes  for  your  unqualified  success  in  the 
future.  I  believe  the  training  received  at  such  camps  makes  our  young  men 
more  proiicieut  in  grappling  with  the  actual  problems  of  life  in  peace  and  war 
in  this  country.  If  I  can  help  you  in  any  way,  distributing  material,  etc.,  I 
should  gladly  be  at  your  service. 

R.  A.  McClellan. 

LAWRENCEVILLE    SCHOOL,   LAWRENCEVILLE. 

I  beg  leave  to  say  that  eight  or  nine  boys  now  in  this  school  were  at  that 
camp.  They  all  speak  well  of  it.  Some  of  them  say  that  the  unaccustomed 
work  was  not  particularly  enticing,  when  they  were  doing  it,  but  I  do  not  find 
an  exception  among  the  whole  number  to  the  approval  that  they  now  give  to  it. 

We  found,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  objection  last  spring  to  Plum  Island  on 
the  part  of  the  boys  who  were  under  18  years  of  age,  because  they  all  preferred 
Plattsburg,  but  personally  I  think  it  very  wise  to  send  the  younger  boys  to 
Plum  Island.  I  never  have  seen  the  camp,  but  from  all  that  I  have  heard  of  it 
my  impression  of  it  is  wholly  favorable. 

F.  J.  McPherson. 

METUCHEN    HIGH    SCHOOL,    METUCHEN. 

We  believe  in  the  "Camp/'  not  alone  for  the  military  training,  which,  of 
course,  is  not  to  be  too  lightly  valued,  but  for  the  broader  outlook  made  possible 
by  the  contact  oil  an  absolute  equality.  Tills,  I  believe,  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  success  of  our  "  government  of  the  people,  and  by  the  people." 

Thomas  G.  Van  Kirk. 

BOYS'  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,   NEWARK. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  heartily  indorse  it.  It  is  my  opinion  that  all 
the  things  worth  while  in  a  boy  can  best  be  brought  out  by  such  training.  If  the 
young  men  under  my  supervision  could  enjoy  the  benefits  of  such  training,  I 
feel  that  they  would  become  better  men. 

James  E.  Doug  an. 

NEWARK    ACADEMY,    NEWARK. 

Seventeen  boys  from  this  school  attended  the  Plum  Island  Camp  last  summer. 
They  came  back  enthusiastic  over  their  work,  and  we  are  so  much  pleased  that 
we  are  doing  all  that  we  can  to  send  a  larger  delegation  next  summer. 

We  note  two  distinct  benefits.  One  is  the  stronger  patriotic  feeling,  deeper 
loyalty  to  our  country,  and  greater  responsibility  that  has  been  awakened  in 
the  boys.  The  second  benefit  is  found  in  the  effect  on  the  individual  boys  of 
the  camp  discipline.  This,  of  course,  is  more  marked  in  some  cases  than  in 
others,  but,  in  general,  the  boys  have  improved  in  physical  carriage,  are  more 
alert  and  responsive,  and  have  gained  some  new  ideas  of  what  it  means  to  do 
things  exactly. 

From  the  beginning  I  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  value  of  this  work.  Now, 
since  it  has  been  actually  tried,  my  belief  is  strengthened  that  this  movement 
is  a  splendid  thing,  and  very  far-reaching  in  its  results. 

Wilson  Farrand. 
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RIDGE  WOOD    HIGH    SCHOOL,    RIDGEWOOI). 

The  two  boys  who  returned  to  school  this  year  show  a  better  spirit  and  a 
keener  sense  of  responsibility  than  was  manifested  before  attending  the  camp 
On  the  whole,  I  heartily  indorse  the  work  at  this  camp  and  expect  to  advise  & 
number  of  the  boys  to  take  advantage  of  their  opportunity  during  the  coming 
season. 

J.  B.  Somebville. 

COLUMBIA  SCHOOL,  SOUTH  ORANGE. 

Several  of  our  boys  attended  the  camp  at  Plum  Island  and  at  Plattsburg  last 
summer.  Most  of  them  left  school  either  by  graduation  or  otherwise,  so  that 
only  one  of  them  is  now  with  us.  I  have  had  some  conversations  with  him, 
and  I  have  noticed  the  improvement  which  appears  in  him  physically  and  in 
every  way  this  fall.  I  am  particularly  impressed  with  his  growth  In  dignity 
and  poise,  and  his  well  set-up  figure.  He  speaks  enthusiastically  of  the  train- 
ing he  received.  There  is  no  question  at  all  of  the  very  great  value  of  the  train- 
ing given,  whether  through  the  moral  surroundings  or  the  physical  training  or 
the  atmosphere  of  undiluted  patriotism  which  characterized  the  camp. 

Personally,  I  believe  in  universal  military  training;  physical  training  in  the 
schools,  military  training  succeeding  the  school  period. 

H.  W.  Foster. 

WILLIAM   L.   DICKINSON    HIGH    SCHOOL,   JERSEY  CITY. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  in  my  mind  that  a  camp  such  as  that  conducted 
at  Plum  Island  is  highly  beneficial  to  boys  who  participate  in  its  activities.  I 
think  camps  of  that  kind  are  the  best  solution  of  the  question  of  military 
training  in  the  secondary  schools. 

I  do  not  believe,  in  spite  of  the  Wyoming  idea,  that  military  training  can  be 
placed  advantageously  in  the  school  curriculum  of  the  secondary  schools.  Too 
much  is  being  asked  of  the  secondary  school  at  the  present  time  when  we 
consider  the  limited  amount  of  time  in  which  to  do  the  things  we  are  asked 
to  do.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  it  is  too  much  of  a  tax  on  teachers,  but  that 
it  is  Impossible  to  do  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  work  with  pupils  In  a 
given  time. 

Therefore,  the  time  to  do  such  work  as  was  done  at  Plum  Island  last  summer 
is  when  the  pupil  is  far  from  the  ordinary  tasks  of  school  life.  I  can  not  too 
heartily  recommend  your  camp,  and  if  it  is  continued  next  year  I  shall  try  to 
keep  in  touch  with  those  of  my  boys  who  attend  it. 

J.  J.  Hopkins. 

THE  HIGH   SCHOOL,   MONTCLA1R. 

From  observation  of  the  many  boys  whom  we  sent  to  your  camp  at  Plum 
Island  last  summer,  I  am  unequivocally  convinced  of  the  value  of  such  a  camp 
for  all  boys  of  high-school  age.  Unquestionably,  these  boys  have  shown  a  more 
manly  spirit  in  meeting  the  obligation  of  their  school  work  and  student  activi- 
ties. They  have  become  leaders  in  the  movement  for  military  training,  in  the 
gymnasium  work  of  the  school,  have  heartily  entered  into  the  responsibility  of 
squad  leaders,  and  have  surprised  me  in  their  development  of  initiative  and 
control. 

The  kind  of  thing  that  you  were  doing  this  summer  is  just  the  sort  of  work 
that  should  be  done  for  all  high  school  boys  of  that  particular  age  throughout 
the  country.  Boys  love  to  work  when  that  work  has  a  definite  purpose,  a 
definite  function  in  their  dally  lives  and  brings  immediately  definite  results. 

The  spirit  of  patriotism,  the  spirit  of  the  military  training,  the  growing  man, 
all  make  the  ground  ready  for  the  sowing  and  easily  worked  in  the  hands  of 
competent,  sympathetic,  trained  men. 

I  am  inclined,  personally,  to  think  that  your  greatest  contribution  to  tt 
work  of  preparedness  would  be  accomplished  if  you  did  not  stress  the  wi 
side  of  it  and  the  preparation  for  war,  but  rather  the  necessity  of  every  bo> 
developing  his  powers  as  a  trained,  well-ordered,  controlled  citizen,  whose 
service  in  peace  or  war  in  any  constructive  work  is  worth  something  and 
immediately  available  because  he  is  trained.    In  other  words,  that  every  part 
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of  the  individual  shall  spell  efficiency,  not  only  for  war,  but  for  the  struggles  of 
peace.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  would  lessen  the  incentiveness  or  discount 
the  inspiration  for  the  work  of  your  camp. 

H.  M.  Dutch. 

£  nvuun  HHU  schoo.,  s,m>ut. 

Permit  me  to  state  that  the  number  of  boys  from  the  Summit  High  School 
was  limited  to  two.  In  case  of  these  two  boys  we  perceive  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  general  character  of  school  work  this  year,  of  muscular  fiber,  and 
of  manly  spirit. 

C.  S.  Mabsh. 

New  York. 

lowville  academy,  lowvillb. 

,  The  experience  gave  the  boys  a  good,  wholesome  training,  in  which  the  follow- 
ing lessons  presented  themselves  to  the  boys.  These  lessons  were  in  the  form 
of  examples  of  the  unit  boy,  fitting  into  the  whole  body  politic,  new  experiences 
In  meeting  other  boys  from  other  places,  constant  measuring  of  self  in  terms 
of  other  boys.    A  uniting  of  thought  upon  one  theme  and  that  our  country. 

The  Plum  Island  Camp,  it  seems  to  me,  was  a  great  success,  and  such  move- 
ments will  be  successes  and  especially  so  when  under  the  guidance  of  men  who 
are  experienced  in  handling  boys. 

William  F.  H.  Brey. 

THE  STONE  SCHOOL,  CORNWALL  ON  THE  HUDSON. 

A  number  of  boys  from  this  school  attended  the  Plum  Island  Camps  last  sum- 
mer. Until  your  inquiry  came,  I  had  not  thought  of  it  as  a  possible  explanation, 
but  every  one  of  these  boys  is  doing  distinctly  better  work  than  he  did  last  year. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  need  of  the  average  American  boy  is  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  a  respect  for  constituted  authority.  In  several  of  the  boys  I 
notice  a  marked  gain  along  these  lines,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  fail  to  be 
of  great  help  to  any  boy  to  come  in  contact  with  the  organization  and  training 
of  your  camps. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  personal  attention  and  the  care  that  the  boys 
received  while  at  Plum  Island,  the  fine  talks  that  were  given  them,  and  the 
supervision  of  their  health  and  happiness  and  social  well-being. 

I  believe  in  military  training  for  every  able-bodied  citizen.  One  of  the  most 
serious  problems  that  parents  have  with  their  boys  is  their  long  summer  vaca- 
tions, which  our  climate  makes  more  or  less  necessary.  Military  training  in 
connection  with  education  does  not  seem  to  me  feasible  for  many  reasons.  The 
solution  of  both  problems  seems  to  be  to  require  of  every  boy,  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  twenty,  attendance  at  the  military  training  camp  during  six  or 
eight  weeks  of  each  summer.  I  was  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  movement- 
that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Plum  Island  Camp.  My  observation  of  it 
during  the  summer,  and  of  Its  influence  on  the  boys  that  I  have  known,  have  con- 
vinced me  even  more  of  its  excellence. 

Alvan  E.  Duebb. 

BAY    SHORE   HIGH    SCHOOL,    BAY    SHORE. 

Prom  talking  with  some  of  the  boys  after  their  return  I  know  that  they  have 
been  benefited  by  spending  their  summer  in  this  way,  and  furthermore  they 
themselves  realized  that  they  had  received  a  training  and  gone  through  an  ex- 
perience of  inestimable  value. 

The  boys  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  later  with  one  accord  were  found  to  be 
"  boosters  "  for  the  camp. 

Sheridan  Linn. 

broxxville  high  school,  bronxville. 

I  am  pleased  to  write  you  In  commendation  of  the  military  camp  maintained 
by  you  at  Plum  Island  last  summer.  This  camp  was  highly  satisfactory  in  every 
particular  to  the  Bronx ville  boys  and  to  their  parents. 
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The  boys  came  back  in  splendid  physical  condition,  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  acquire  in  any  other  kind  of  camp.    At  first  when  on  their  marches 
they  had  to  halt  to  rest  about  every  10  minutes ;  but  the  training  was  so  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  done  that  they  were  not  fatigued  by  the  long  marches     -^ 
and  hard  work  during  the  last  of  their  stay  in  the  camp.  ^Sfc* 

The  boys  are  anxious  to  return  next  summer.  ^* 

Arthur  C.  Hoff. 

BTHHWICK    HIGH   SCHOOL,  BROOKLYN. 

On  general  principles.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  military  training' for  every 
able-bodied  boy  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  national 
preparedness,  but  also  for  the  effect  of  military  training  and  discipline  upon  the 
physical  health  and  the  character  of  the  boy. 

Frank  Kollins. 

erasmus  hall,  brooklyn. 

I  have  referred  your  letter  to  a  member  of  our  faculty  who  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  and  talk  with  the  boys  at  Plum  Island.  The  following  is  his 
report : 

44  In  regard  to  the  Plum  Island  Camp  for  military  training  of  schoolboys  held 
at  Fort  Terry  in  the  summer  of  191G,  I  am  very  enthusiastic.  After  talking 
with  the  boys  here  in  school  who  attended,  I  find  that  they  are  all  very  much 
pleased  with  their  experience.  They  feel  that  they  are  benefited  by  their  stay, 
and  all  are  Intending  to  go  next  summer,  either  to  that  or  some  similar  camp. 
While  they  were  naturally  of  the  better  type  to  begin  with,  they  all  grew,  came 
back  to  school  with  healthy  color,  and  alert  minds,  ready  to  work." 

K.  E.  TURNER. 

MARQUANI)  SCHOOL.   BROOKLYN. 

The  writer  has  been  interested  in  the  Plum  Island  Camp  during  the  past  year 
from  the  dual  standpoint  of  the  educator  aand  military  man. 

I  am  very  glad  to  commend  in  every  respect  the  good  work  done  by  the  Plum 
Island  Camp.    I  believe  emphatically  in  the  further  extension  of  this  work. 

C.  W.  Stowell, 
Captain.  Coast    Xrtillery  Corp*,  R.  J.  X.  G, 

THE  POLYTECHNIC  PREP.   SCHOOL,  BROOKLYN. 

Most  of  the  boys  who  went  into  camp  last  summer  wanted  to  go  to  Plattsburg. 
and  went  to  Plum  Island  against  their  wishes;  however,  they  came  back  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  with  a  desire  to  repeat  the  experience. 

All  agree  that  their  time  was  profitably  spent  and  that  they  obtained  a  lot  of 
valuable  knowledge,  besides  physical  training  which  was  well  adapted  to  their 
needs,  and  that  they  had  a  good  time. 

Their  alert  response1  to  commands,  their  improvement  in  carriage  and  manly 
bearing,  have  been  very  noticeable  and  caused  favorable  comment.  They  have 
been  called  upon  since  their  return  to  lead  drills  in  the  school  organizations  and 
do  so  effectively. 

My  impression  is  that  we  shall  have  a  large  additional  enrollment  if  the  camp 
is  conducted  again  this  coming  summer,  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  l>e. 

F.  It.  Lane. 

HUTCHINSON    CENTRAL    HUSH    SCHOOL,   BUFFALO. 

I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  training-camp  movements,  and  next  summer  we 
hope  to  send  double  the  1916  number  to  Plattsburg,  and  I  hope  a  good  number 
will  go  to  the  Plum  Island  Camp. 

Frederick  A.  Vogt. 

THE  NICHOLS   SCHOOL,   BUFFALO. 

Nichols  School  had  five  boys  at  Plum  Island  last  year,  and  all  seem  to  us  to 
have  improved  in  carriage  and  In  general  physical  condition  ;  in  prompt  obedience 
to  direction,  and  In  general  mental  alertness :  in  interest  in  military  matters,  and 
in  a  proper  attitude  toward  "  Preparedness."     We  see  no  bad  effects,  such  as 
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the  weaning  away  from  studies  or  the  attitude  of  mind  which  is  sometimes 
supposed  to  pervade  military  camps. 

We  are  accordingly  heartily  in  favor  of  Plum  Island,  and  shall  endeavor  to 
send  a  larger  delegation  there  next  summer. 

J.  D.  Allen. 

CHATHAM  UNION  SCHOOL,  CHATHAM. 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  camp.  I  only  wish  that  I  could  send 
a  number  of  boys  to  you  for  the  summer. 

C.  L.  Moss. 

NEW  YORK  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON. 

I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  visit  the  camp  last  summer,  but  I  kept  quite 
closely  in  touch  with  its  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  some  of  my  boy  friends 
who  were  in  attendance.  I  have  since  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  other  boys, 
and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  to  you  that  every  one  of  these  boys 
was  not  only  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  the  camp  was  managed,  but  also 
felt  that  he  had  derived  great  benefit  by  it.  They  all  speak  in  enthusiastic  terms 
of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the  kindness  as  well  as  efficiency  of  the  officers 
who  acted  as  Instructors.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  camp  was  well  organized 
and  splendidly  conducted. 

I  believe  that  the  work  done  with  these  boys  will  be  of  more  value  to  the 
Government  and  the  country  than  the  work  done  in  Plattsburg  camps  with 
older  men  who  will  soon  pass  beyond  the  ago  of  voluntary  enlistment.  That 
the  work  has  permanent  value  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  it  affected  the 
boys  who  attended.  While  the  time  was  necessarily  short,  it  is  evident  that 
every  minute  was  used  in  giving  the  boys  a  correct  and  sound  idea  of  real 
discipline,  and  if  there  is  any  lesson  that  the  American  boy  needs  more  than 
this  one,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

You  may  put  me  down  as  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  your  camps  for  school- 
boys. 

Sebastian  C.  Jones. 

FAR    ROCK  A  WAY    SCHOOL,    FAR    ROCKAWAY. 

The  Plum  Island  Camp  was  attended  by  four  or  five  boys  from  this  school, 
and,  while  I  have  no  concrete  evidence  of  beneficial  results,  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  experience  of  boys  in  camp  will  ultimately  be  of  value  to 
them.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  our  American  schoolboys  need  more  than 
anything  else,  it  is  the  strict  discipline  that  must  necessarily  go  with  military 
training.  I  believe  that  on  the  whole  they  enjoy  strict  supervision  and  some 
of  them  learn  to  obey  promptly  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

S.  J.  Ellsworth. 

FLUSHING    HIGH    SCHOOL,    FLUSHING. 

My  opinion  concerning  the  influence  and  value  of  the  Plum  Island  Camp 
last  summer  upon  the  boys  who  were  there  is  altogether  favorable. 

I  believe  that  the  camp  taught  the  boys  to  obey  promptly  and  cheerfully,  it 
gave  them  a  respect  for  authority,  it  taught  them  to  do  thoroughly  work 
assigned  to  them,  it  improved  their  posture  and  their  physique,  it  increased 
their  respect  for  our  country's  flag  and  intensified  their  patriotism. 

I  trust  that  the  Plum  Island  Camp  will  be  continued,  and  that  other  similar 

camps  will  be  established  next  summer. 

John  Holly  Clark. 

geneva  high  school,  geneva. 

Only  one  of  our  boys  was  at  Plum  Island  Camp  last  summer.  We  know- 
that  he  received  much  physical  benefit  from  his  trip  to  camp,  and  his  enthusi- 
asm over  the  work  and  associations  leads  us  to  believe  he  received  much  last- 
ing good  along  other  lines.     I  wish  that  a  similar  opportunity  might  be  opened 

to  the  great  majority  of  our  high-school  boys. 

A.  J.  Merrill. 
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KATONAH   HIGH   SCHOOL,   KATONAH. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  write  you  concerning  the  beneficial  results  received  by 
our  boys  at  Plum  Island  last  summer.  Auy  stranger  visiting  our  schools  could^A 
readily  select  the  Plum  Island  boys  by  watching  them  march  to  and  froin^W 
classes  or  about  the  buildings.  Their  general  attitude  toward  authority  is 
changed.  Each  one  manifests  a  noticeable  spirit  of  loyalty  and  cooperation. 
The  work  at  Plum  Island  did  a  great  deal  for  the  boys  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  state  in  a  letter,  but,  as  a  school,  we  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
camp.     Every  one  of  the  boys  who  attended  is  eager  to  go  again. 

Leon  A.  Stoddard. 

BRYANT    HIGH    SCHOOL,    LONG   ISLAND   CITY. 

There  was  but  one  student  from"  Bryant  who  attended  the  Junior  rump  at 
Plum  Island  last  summer.  My  physical  training  teacher  says  regarding  him : 
44  While  always  a  good  student,  I  know  that  his  work  in  my  subject  has  im- 
proved, his  response  to  commands  shows  a  live  interest  in  his  work,  and  I  feel 
from  a  conversation  I  had  with  him  on  his  camp  experience  that  his  outlook 
on  life  has  broadened  through  his  having  associated  with  the  boys  from  all 
parts  of  the  States/' 

P.  E.  Demarkst. 

DEWITT    CLINTON    HIGH    SCHOOL,    NEW    YORK. 

I  beg  to  state  that  I  feel,  irrespective  of  the  ultimate  use  that  may  be  made  of 
the  training  required,  that  all  boys  will  benefit  from  the  life  in  the  open  and 
the  carefully  supervised  activities  that  marked  the  conduct  of  your  camp  last 
summer.  I  feel  that  such  practical  physical  training  and  such  systematic 
lessons  in  teamwork  as  the  boys  received  possess  value  for  both  their  moral 
and  physical  welfare. 

Francis  H.  J.  Paul. 

TRINITY  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  influence  of  the  Plum  Island  Camp, 
last  summer,  upon  the  five  boys  from  Trinity  School  who  attended  it  was  of 
great  value  in  the  development  of  their  characters  and  their  attitude  toward 
life.  They  are  unanimous  in  their  unreserved  enthusiasm  about  Plum  Island; 
and  they  all  recognize  thoroughly  that  they  have  received  something  distinctly 
worth  while  during  their  attendance  at  this  camp.  Judging  from  its  effects  upon 
our  Trinity  schoolboys,  I  should  say  that  the  Plum  Island  Camp  is  a  national 
asset  and  should  be  maintained  and  supported  at  all  costs. 

Lawrence  T.  Cole. 

OSSIN1NG   HIGH    SCHOOL,  OSSINING. 

I  believe  that  the  work  done  in  the  Plum  Island  Camp  is  an  excellent  training 
for  any  young  man.  I  can  see  the  marked  improvement  in  the  bearing  of  our 
boys  who  attended  the  camp  last  summer. 

L.  A.  Brown. 

RIVERDALE  COUNTRY   SCHOOL,  RIVKRDALE-ON-HUDSON. 

Some  half  dozen  of  our  boys  attended  the  Plum  Island  Camp  last  summer. 
All  are  enthusiastic  over  the  experience  and  all  profited  clearly  by  it. 

Having  myself  attended  the  Plattsburg  encampment  in  June,  I  realize  how 
valuable  is  this  training,  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  at  every 

opportunity. 

Frank  S.  Hacket. 

CURTIS   HIGH    SCHOOL,    NEW   BRIGHTON,   S.    I. 

We  asked  each  boy  separately  what  he  thought  each  of  the  other  boys  had 
received  in  the  way  of  benefits  from  their  stay  at  the  camp.  None  of  them  knew 
at  the  time  that  we  were  asking  these  questions  of  the  others,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  they  had  not  discussed  the  matter  before  among  themselves.  In  each  case 
they  observed  a  great  improvement  in  health  and  general  bearing.  One  of  the 
boys  seems  to  have  completely  found  himself  during  the  summer. 
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From  all  I  could  learn  of  the  work  at  the  camp,  I  shall  be  glad  to  recommend 
any  of  our  boys  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  these  camps.  I  wish 
you  the  greatest  success  in  the  work  of  the  coming  summer. 

D.  D.  Feldman. 

Pennsylvania. 

bethlehem  pbeparatory  school,  bethlehem. 

Most  emphatically  am  I  in  favor  of  the  kind  of  camp  which  was  conducted  at 
Plum  Island  last  summer.    I  am  not  in  favor  of  military  training  in  secondary 
schools,  but  believe  that  provision  should  be  made  by  the  Government  for  the 
instruction  of  as  many  boys  as  possible  of  this  age  in  such  camps  during  the 
summer  vacations. 

John  M.  Tuggey. 

CHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CHESTER. 

I  can  see  only  good  to  the  boys  and  to  the  country  from  such  movements. 
The  intimate  touch  with  the  affairs  and  needs  of  the  Government  seems  to  be 
lacking  in  a  democratic  country  of  the  size  of  ours,  and  anything  that  will 
bring  the  Intelligent  youth  of  the  country  into  a  closer  relation  with  their  own 
governmental  interests  is  bound  to  serve  an  excellent  purpose. 

I  envied  the  boys  who  had  the  opportunities  of  the  Plum  Island  Camp  last 
summer,  and  if  I  were  a  boy,  I  should  be  looking  forward  to  next  summer  with 
keen  anticipation.  From  my  observation,  I  should  say  that  the  great  service  of 
the  camps  was  to  Increase  the  respect  for  the  men  of  our  Army.  I  am  sure  that 
the  wholesome  lessons  of  order  and  obedience  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
boys. 

J.  G.  E.  Smedley. 

WYOMING   SEMINARY,   KINGSTON. 

The  young  men  now  students  at  Wyoming  Seminary  who  attended  the  mili- 
tary training  camp  of  Plum  Island  last  summer  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  benefit  they  received  from  their  experience  there. 

L.  L.  Spragite. 

ERIE  HIGH   SCHOOL,  ERIE. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  there  is  only  one  boy  attending  this  school  who  was  at 
the  camp. 

From  conversations  with  him  about  the  camp,  we  think  the  training  at  the 
camp  must  be  of  the  finest  and  most  uplifting  kind. 

John  C.  Diehl. 

SHADY    SIDE    ACADEMY,    PITTSBURGH. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  our  boys  who  went  to  the  Plum  Island 
Camp  last  summer  showed  in  a  very  marked  way  the  benefits  of  the  training 
they  received  there.  I  am  advising  many  of  our  boys  to  make  early  applica- 
tion for  enrollment  in  the  camp  for  the  summer  of  1917. 

Luther  B.  Adams. 

THE    HILL    SCHOOL,    POTTSTOWN. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  beneficial  results  of  Plum  Island 
Camp  as  interpreted  In  the  improvement  which  we  have  noticed  and  com- 
mented upon  in  the  case  of  members  of  this  school  who  were  enrolled  at  Fort 
Terry. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  a  greatly  Increased  representation  will  go  from  The  Hill 
School  to  Plum  Island  Camp  during  the  coining  summer. 

Dwight  It.  Meigs. 

POTTS VILLE    HIGH    SCHOOL,    POTTS  VILLE. 

Last  year  we  sent  two  boys  to  Fort  Terry  to  attend  the  camp.  The  work  done 
by  them  was  of  so  helpful  a  nature  to  them  personally  that  we  Intend  to  send 
to  the  camp  this  year,  if  one  is  organized,  boys  enough  to  fill  an  entire  company, 
I  feel  that  every  boy  in  the  country  should  be  compelled  to  attend  a  camp  like 
Plum  Island  for  the  great  amount  of  good  it  would  do  him. 

George  H.  Weiss. 
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ST.  LUKE'S  SCHOOL,   WAYNE. 

The  Junior  Training  Camp  has  my  heartiest  approval.     I  hope  it  may  be 
contined  in  1917.  I  am  sure  my  boys  who  were  fortunate  in  being  at  Plun^^ 
Island  derived  great  benefit,  and  I  shall  hope  that  St  Luke's  may  have  ^V 
larger  representation  next  summer. 

Charles  Henry  Shont. 

reading  high   school,  reading. 

I  wish  to  say  that  while  there  has  not  been  any  marked  improvement  in  the 
scholashlp  of  the  boys  in  question,  their  conduct  this  year  has  been  excellent 
and  their  general  attitude  toward  their  work  and  the  school  activities  has  im- 
proved. All  in  all,  I  would  say  that  their  experience  last  summer  has  given 
them  new  and  better  ideas  of  manliness. 

Robert  S.  Birch. 

SEWICKLEY    HIGH    SCHOOL,    SEWICKLEY. 

Let  me  say  that  it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  add  my  word  of  testimony 
nbout  the  value  of  the  training  at  the  Plum  Island  Camp  last  summer  to  the 
boys  who  were  there.  As  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  on  the  grounds,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  meet  and  observe  rather  intimately  a  large  number  of  the  boys  and 
to  meet  also  the  parents  of  many.  The  parents  expressed  themselves  as  de- 
lighted with  the  results  achieved  in  the  camp ;  with  their  increased  respect  for 
authority ;  the  discipline,  and  their  attention  and  punctuality. 

As  to  the  camp  itself,  I  should  say  that  the  training  afforded  seemed  to  me 
to  be  thorough  and  wholesome.  The  atmosphere  of  the  camp  was  good ;  and 
numerous  visitors,  some  of  them  distinguished  citizens,  complimented  the  mili- 
tary authorities  very  highly  upon  the  work  they  have  done  with  the  boys. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  value  of  such  training  as  the  boys  received  in  such 
<-amps  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

Charles  Ooxe. 

hilllf  an  academy,  wilkes-barre. 

• 

After  giving  the  matter  a  little  though,  I  asked  one  of  the  boys  who  attended 
the  Plum  Island  Camp  last  summer,  "  What  was  the  greatest  thing — the  deepest 
Impression — that  you  brought  back  from  the  camp?"  He  replied  instantly, 
"The  discipline." 

The  little  that  I  have  to  say  is  based  upon  his  significant  answer.  When  you 
bring  together  1,200  boys  and  impress  upon  an  active,  red-blooded  young- 
ster that  discipline  is  the  biggest  thing  in  your  camp  life,  you  have  accom- 
plished something.  The  modern  environment  of  too  many  boys  in  large 
towns  and  cities  is  an  environment  of  neglected  discipline.  So  a  camp  that 
gives  a  boy  discipline  through  24  hours  of  the  day,  and  sends  him  home  respecting 
that  authority  and  proud  because  he  was  a  subject  of  it,  is  doing  a  work  worth 

while. 

Frederick  H.  Somervillb. 

Rhode  Island, 
st.  george's  school,  middletown. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  I  have  been  very  much  impressed 
with  the  results  obtained  in  so  short  a  time  at  the  Plum  Island  camp  last 
summer. 

The  "  Boys  of  Plum  Island  "  are  all  officers  or  noncommissioned  officers  of 
the  St.  George's  battalion,  and  they  are  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  that 
capacity. 

This  is  my  first  year  at  St.  George's  School,  so  I  did  not  know  the  boys 
before  they  went  to  camp,  but  I  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  other  member*1 
•of  the  faculty,  who  did  know  them  before,  that  there  has  been  a  marked  in 
provement  in  their  set-up,  bearing,  respect  for  authority,  and  general  discipline. 

Their  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  discipline  and  their  ability  to  impart 
that  appreciation  to  their  classmates  being,  perhaps,  the  most  noteworthy  char- 
acteristic of  their  development. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  in  the  great  work  for  national  defense  thai 
;your  association  is  doing,  command  me. 

A.  G.  Clarke. 
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ST.  gbobge's  school,  middletown. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that,  as  far  as  I  have  noticed  any  change  in  the  boys  who 
were  there,  such  change  has  been  all  for  the  good.  Ten  boys  from  this  school 
"  ttended  the  camp,  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  masters  at  the  school  is 
that  the  training  there  was  distinctly  beneficial  to  them.  It  is  somewhat  dif- 
ficult, however,  to  state  in  definite  terms  the  nature  of  this  improvement. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  unmistakable,  and  that  is  that  the  boys  carry 
themselves  better.  They  have  in  general  a  better  posture.  I  think  they  obey 
orders  more  promptly  than  they  did  before.  Their  attitude  toward  all  things 
seems  to  be  more  serious  and  their  attitude  in  regard  to  military  drill,  which 
we  have  at  this  school,  has  undergone  a  marked  change.  They  now  look  upon 
it  seriously.  It  is  no  more  a  child's  play  or  a  disagreeable  duty  that  has  to> 
be  done  grudgingly.  I  should  say  that  most  of  the  boys  who  have  returned 
show  a  little  bit  more  self-confidence  as  evinced  by  the  way  they  hold  up  their 
heads  and  look  one  in  the  eye.  Personally,  I  do  not  feel  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  training  that  schoolboys  get  at  Plum  Island  is  of  in- 
estimable value.  I  hope  very  much  that  we  can  send  another  delegation  a* 
large,  or  larger,  than  that  of  last  year  to  the  camp  at  Plum  Island  next  summer. 

S.  P.  Cabot. 
Tennessee. 

sewanee  military  academy,  sewanee. 

The  effort  made  in  these  training  camps  to  equip  young  men  for  service  is- 
worthy  of  the  support  and  backing  of  all  patriotic  citizens. 

H.  S.  Jackson. 

Virginia, 
virginia  military  institute,  lexington. 

As  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  of  college  presidents,  I  have  become- 
well  acquainted  with  the  work  for  the  boys  at  Plum  Island  and  heartily  com- 
mend it.  I  am  most  heartily  in  favor  of  all  these  plans  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, formed  several  years  ago  under  the  initiative  of  Gen.  Wood. 

You  can  quote  me,  if  you  so  desire,  as  commending  the  Plum  Island  camp 
most  cordially,  its  objects  in  every  possible  way,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  education,  training,  and  discipline  of  the  boys  themselves  and  for  the 
military  object  of  getting  our  young  men  more  in  touch  with  the  military 
methods  and  history  of  their  country.  The  Plum  Island  movement  should, 
therefore,  be  commended  both  from  an  educational  standpoint  and  from  a  pa- 
triotic point  of  view. 

E.   W.   Nichols. 

THE    SHENANDOAH   VALLEY    ACADEMY,    WINCHESTER. 

I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  I  heartily  approve  the  training  camps  idea. 
For  two  years  some  of  my  boys  have  attended  one  or  more  camps,  both  at 
Plattsburg  and  the  one  (last  summer)  at  Plum  Island.  These  boys  speak  en- 
thusiastically of  their  experiences  while  in  training.  I  have  noticed  that  each 
boy  who  had  the  benefits  of  the  military  instruction  at  the  Government  camps 
came  back  to  me  Improved  In  health,  made  more  confident  to  the  social  relation- 
ships of  life,  and  a  firm  believer  in  real  preparedness. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  my  teaching  staff  is  composed  of  men 
who  are  applying  for  commissions  in  the  O.  R.  C.  of  the  Army.    I  have  decided 
to  copy  the  training  camps  in  our  regular  work  here.    I  hope  to  have  every 
boy  enrolled  under  me  six  weeks  in  tents  each  year,  with  good,  hard  physical. 
and  mental  work  going  on  all  this  time. 

I  trust  the  fact  that  I  myself  belong  to  the  O.  R.  G.  will  not  seem  to  make 
this  expert  testimony. 

B.  M.  Roszel, 
Major  Q.  AL,  O.  R.  C. 

FORK   UNION    MILITARY    ACADEMY,    FORK    UNION. 

I  am  pleased  to  express  my  approval  of  the  work  of  Plum  Island  because 
of  the  excellent  service  which  may  thereby  be  rendered.    I  have  a  number  of 
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boys  who  propose  to  attend,  and  will  thank  you  to  send  me  literature  and  de- 
tailed information  concerning  the  next  camp  which  I  may  distribute  among 
those  interested  in  our  battalion  of  cadets. 

C.  E.  Cbosland. 

THE    CHAMHERLAYNK    SCHOOL,    RICHMOND. 

I  believe  the  Military  Training  Camps  Association  has,  by  the  establishing  of 
its  Junior  Camp  at  Plum  Island  last  summer,  done  a  patriotic  work  and 
provided  for  a  very  real  need  in  this  country.  I  hope  that  the  association  will 
receive  the  cordial  support  of  the  War  Department  and  of  Congress,  and  that 
other  camps,  similar  to  that  of  Plum  Island,  will  shortly  be  established. 

I  intend  to  advise  the  parents  of  several  of  the  boys  this  year  to  give  their 
sons  next  summer  the  benefit  of  the  training  to  be  had  (and  had  only)  at 
Plum  Island  and  similar  camps. 

Churchill  Gibson  Chamberlayne. 

Vermont. 

HVliLlXGTOX    HKiH    SCHOOL,    HUBLINGTON. 

I  approve  of  the  theory  of  the  camp  most  heartily,  but  only  two  of  our  boys 
attended,  and  these,  as  it  happened,  were  in  the  senior  class  and  have  conse- 
quently not  returned  to  school  this  year,  so  that  I  have  no  data  as  to  the  result 
in  their  case.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  they  must  have  been  good,  and 
hope  that  the  camp  will  be  continued. 

John  E.  Colrubn. 

NORWICH     UNIVERSITY,    NORTHFIELD. 

I  will  state  that  but  three  cadets  in  this  university  attended  the  Plum  Island 
Camp  last  summer.  These  cadets  have  all  impressed  me  with  their  soldierly 
appearance.  Their  is  no  question  in  my  mind  of  the  value  of  the  Plum  Island 
Camp.    I  think  it  is  a  splendid  thing  and  should  continue. 

Frank   Tompkins. 


»«  ri 


To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving 
]>eace.  A  free  ]>eople  ought  not  ouly  to  be  armed  but  disciplined."  (George 
Washington.  ) 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  Our  association  has  made  a  study  of  the  educa- 
tional and  vocational  features  of  universal  training.  The  material 
is  being  put  together  by  one  who  has  made  a  life  study  of  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  yet  complete;  when  it  is  I  should  lite  to  ask  the 
privilege  of  having  this  witness  appear  before  you,  as  well  as  having 
his  report  filed,  and  perhaps  give  you  a  graphic  presentation  of  the 
chief  points.  The  present  lack  of  educational  and  vocational  train- 
ing for  the  youth  of  the  country  is  really  appalling.  There  is  no 
opportunity  for  remedying  this  state  of  affairs  such  as  that  afforded 
by  universal  training.  I  am  sure  that  you  gentlemen  will  be  dis- 
tressed by  the  facts  that  will  be  brought  to  your  attention,  and  you 
will  be  eager  to  seize  the  opportunity  offered  through  universal 
training  to  apply  an  effectual  remedy. 

Just  a  word  as  to  the  small  Army  posts.    I  think  that  every  one 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Armv  believes  in  their  abolition.     I 
know  of  no  reason  for  their  retention  unless  it  be  on  the  ground  of 
political  favoritism.     I  am  sure  no  such  reason  would  appeal  to  th 
gentlemen  of  this  committee. 

I  should  like  most  earnestly  to  recommend  to  you  gentlemen  of 
Congress  the  immediate  consideration  of  increasing  the  pay  of  Regu- 
lar officers.  I  know  Regular  officers  who  can  not  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  even  though  their  wives  are  doing  the  household 
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work.    Though  I  am  over  50  years  of  age,  I  know  I  could  earn 

more  money  at  manual  labor  than  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Army.     In 

my  opinion  thepay  of  Army  officers  should  have  been  increased  many 

_  months  ago.    We  are  discouraging  our  officers.    Incalculable  harm 

y  has  already  been  done. 

There  is  another  feature  about  Army  officers'  compensation  that 
seems  to  be  most  unjust,  that  is  in  the  matter  of  commutation  of  quar- 
ters. Under  the  present  system,  when  an  officer  is  what  is  technically 
known  as  in  the  field,  his  commutation  of  quarters  ceases,  apparently 
on  the  principle  that  he  gets  a  temporary  divorce  from  his  family 
without  alimony.  Why  should  the  wife"  and  children  be  without 
!        quarters  when  the  officer  is  in  the  field  ? 

I  I  also  recommend  that  every  officer  be  allowed  a  ration  the  same 

as  that  of  the  men  when  serving  with  troops,  to  be  drawn  in  kind, 

i        not  in  money,  and  to  be  cooked  by  the  company  cooks.     This  will 

tend  to  interest  him  in  seeing  that  his  men  have  a  good  mess.    An 

|        officer's  duty,  like  every  housewife's,  is  largely  in  the  kitchen. 

If  the  committee  will  permit  me  to  make  another  suggestion,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  a  mistake  to  prescribe  by 
legislation  what  shall  be  the  organization  of  the  tactical  units  of 
the  Army,  whether  it  be  the  Regular  Army  or  a  Citizen  Army.  The 
size  of  a  company,  battalion,  regiment  or  division  is  a  matter  that 
necessarily  changes  from  time  to  time.  It  will  tend  toward  economy 
and  efficiency  if  the  organization  of  these  tactical  units  is  left  en- 
tirely to  regulation.  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  provision 
of  section  42  of  our  bill  the  national  service  act,  in  this  regard. 

I  do  not  want  to  tire  you  too  much.  I  have  been  at  this  four 
years  and  am  wound  up.  It  is  most  generous  of  you  to  listen  to 
me.    I  have  already  taken  up  too  much  of  your  time. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  lias  been  very  interesting  indeed,  and 
we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  I  wish  you  would  consider  that  our  association  is 
at  your  service  in  the  drafting  of  bills  or  assisting  in  any  way  we  can. 
!  Senator  Sutherland.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  McIlvaine.  We  should  like  to  see  something  sound  adopted, 
and  we  will  be  delighted  if  we  can  be  of  any  service. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  think  we  have  got  to  work  out  something 
like  that  before  we  get  through. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JESSE  EDGE&TON,  DAMASCUS,  OHIO. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Mr.  Edgerton,  will  you  give  your  full  name 
and  your  residence  and  your  occupation  to  the  reporter? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Jesse  Edgerton,  Damascus,  Ohio ;  and  I  have  been 
a  farmer,  but  have  retired  from  that  and  live  in  the  village  there, 
without  any  special  business  except  caring  for  my  little  effects  and 
doing  my  little  gardening. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  studied  the  bill  that  is  pending 
^     before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Somewhat. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  some  observations  you  desire  to 
make  in  connection  with  it  ? 
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Mr.  Edgerton.  Well,  a  few.  As  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  as  representing  that  body  in  a  measure,  my  friend,  Joseph  C. 
Stratton,  and  I  are  here  on  their  behalf. 

Senator  Sutherland.  As  a  committee?  ^^ 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes;  as  a  committee.  ^™ 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  regularly  appointed  committee? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes.  I  presume  the  best  way  would  be  for  me  to 
read  that  resolution. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Our  yearly  meeting  was  just 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  might  just  hand  that  to  our  secretary, 
and  he  will  insert  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Edgerton  (continuing).  Just  concluded  yesterday  morning. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  want  to  keep  that  ? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  I  am  not  particular  about  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  If  you  want  to  keep  it,  you  might  just  re^d 
it  now,  if  it  is  not  too  long. 

Mr.  Edgerton.  It  is  brief.  Now,  we  have  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
perhaps  17  or  18  yearly  meetings,  as  we  call  them,  meetings  that  are 
held  once  a  year.  These  meetings  are  coordinate  bodies;  and  I  think 
there  are  about  17  or  18  of  them  in  the  country,  and  this  represents 
one  of  the  yearly  meetings : 

At  Ohio  yearly  meeting  of  the  Religions  Society  of  Friends,  held  at  Stillwater, 
near  Barnesville,  Ohio,  by  adjournment  from  the  13th  of  the  ninth  month  to  the 
18th  of  the  same,  inclusive :  We,  the  yearly  meeting,  in  our  annual  session  as- 
sembled, enter  our  solemn  protest,  through  these,  our  messengers,  against  all 
measures  requiring  compulsory  military  training  or  conscription,  as  being  con- 
trary to  our  conception  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  which  breathes  "on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men." 
On  behalf  of  the  committee. 

Carl  Patterson, 
Eliza  H.  McGrew. 

Clerks. 

This  yearly  meeting,  I  can  not  tell  its  exact  membership  at  present. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  2,500  in  our  Ohio  yearly  meeting.  I  sup- 
pose that  probably  there  is  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  hundred 
now,  and,  while  we  differ  somewhat,  as  I  said — each  of  the  yearly  meet- 
ings is  coordinate  with  the  others;  they  are  not  dependent  on  the 
others — but,  in  a  general  way,  they  hold  the  same  principles.  That 
is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  war. 

We  apprehend  that  our  Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  by  His  doctrine 
of  loving  our  enemies,  and  blessing  them  that  curse  you,  and  so  forth, 
cut  off  any  authority  for  war,  and  in  that  way  we  are  all  agreed; 
we  all  oppose  war,  as  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Christ. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  would  you  do?  What  does  your 
church  or  your  society  think  ought  to  be  done  in  a  case  where  our 
country  is  attacked  by  some  other  power? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Well,  that  is  a  question  that  perhaps  has  never 
been  publicly  debated  or  public  statements  made  on  it,  but  I  believe 
that  I  would  voice  the  sentiment  of  our  society  by  saying  that  we  ■ 
apprehend  that  if  our  Nation  or  any  other  nation  was  entirely  un- 
armed, and  it  was  known  that  they  were  not  an  armed  nation,  and 
not  depending  upon  physical  force,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  nation 
would  attack  and  override  us. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  But  here  was  a  condition  that  confronted 
us.    Germany  had  been  arming  for  50  years. 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes. 
*  A   Senator  Chamberlatn.  Had  her  whole  citizenship  armed  practic- 
Vally? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberi*\in.  We  were  comparatively  unarmed.  Now, 
ought  we  to  have  remained  in  that  situation,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Well,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  we  ought 
or  ought  not,  but  I  am  willing  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  if 
France  and  Germany  had  been  unarmed,  I .  do  not  believe  that 
Germany  would  have  undertaken  any  action,  because  it  would  be 
in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  they 
were  Christian  nations,  and  I  hardly  believe  that  even  Germany — 1 
do  not  admire  Germany  a  bit  more  than  you  do — I  hardly  believe 
that  even  Germany  would  have  attacked  and  destroyed  a  nation  of 
that  kind. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  the  members  of  your  society,  the 
young  men  of  military  age  and  fitness,  participate  in  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Very  few,  indeed.  There  were  a  few  who  did,  but 
as  a  rule  our  membership  and  the  young  men  of  our  membership 
were  noncombatants,  and  many  of  them  accepted  some  noncombat- 
ant  service — that  is,  a  service  that  was  not  under  militarv  dictation. 

Senator  Chamberlatn.  These  gentlemen  came  under  the  crowd 
called  "conscientious  objectors"? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes;  a  great  many  of  them  did. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  are  all  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  vic- 
tory, aren't  they? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes ;  we  are  all  thankful  that  the  war  is  over,  and 
that  the  country  is  spared  that  terrible  horror  and  suffering  that  it 
was  having  for  four  years. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Don't  you  think  that  they  feel  pretty  badly 
that  they  did  not  take  a  part  in  it? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
that  do. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Your  society  was  specially  exempted  by 
statute,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  So  that  yours  do  not  come  under  the 
strictly  "  conscientious  objector "  class,  those  who  did  not  belong 
to  an  organized  society  and  yet  objected  to  participating  because 
of  their  independent  convictions? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes.  I  know  that  there  is  that  differentiation  in 
that  way,  sometimes  between  those  who  were  favored  by  law  and 
those  were  not.  However,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  we,  while 
we  prize  and  appreciate  the  exemption  that  we  had  by  the  law, 
we  would  be  very  glad  for  all  those  who  were  conscientiously  op- 
posed  to  war,  to  be  favored  in  the  same  way. 
^p  Senator  Chamberlain.  Suppose  all  the  forces  of  America  felt  that 
way,  what  would  become  of  our  country  ? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Well,  we  hardly — it  is  hardly  necessary  to  specu- 
late on  such  a  condition,  because  there  are  so  many  that  are  in 
favor  of  it. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  Particularly  with  the  other  » nations  all 
heavily  armed? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  You  said  a  little  while  ago  that  you  thought  thai^k 
if  a  nation  were  unarmed,  that  even  a  nation  like  Germany  would  no^* 
attack  it.    Do  you  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  know  that  Germany  did 
attack  Belgium,  which  was  not  physically  prepared  to  repulse  her 
attack  at  all?     Don't  you  know  that  she  did  overwhelm  feelgium? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  I  know  it  was  a  small  nation,  but  it  had  an  army 
and  it  did  its  best. 

Senator  New.  Don't  you  know  that  she  did  the  same  thing  for 
Luxembourg? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes;  but  I  believe  that  had  those  countries  been 
unarmed  and  unprepared,  I  do  not  believe  she  would  have  had  the 
hardihood  to.  do  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  mean  if  Germany  had  been  unarmed? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  If  Belgium  had  had  no  army  at  all  you  think  that 
Germany  would  have  stopped  on  her  border  and  would  not  have 
gone  through  to  France? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  I  am  simply  willing  to  give  them  credit  for  being 
humane  enough  for  that.  I  know  they  are  not  noted  for  their  hu- 
manity. 

Senator  New.  In  other  words,  you  have  greater  faith  in  human 
nature  than  the  latest  exhibition  of  it  warrants.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Perhaps  so. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  would  just  like  to  know  the  attitude  of 
men  who  are  noncombatant  by  training.  What  would  men  of  your 
faith  do  if  you  were  assailed,  an  individual,  say,  by  thugs?  Would 
they  resist? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  No.  I  apprehend  they  would  not,  and  we  have 
rarely  known  any  instances  of  that  kind  where  they  were  attacked. 

Senator  New.  Where  any  resistance  was  offered,  even,  to  a  high- 
wayman or  a  thug,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes.  I  do  not  remember  in  the  history  of  our 
society  of  any  case  of  that  kind. 

Senator  New.  Now,  let  me  tell  you,  Brother  Edgerton,  we  have 
your  society  in  Indiana.    I  live  on  the  Indiana  side. 

Mr.  Edgerton.  I  see. 

Senator  New.  We  have  a  great  many  Friends  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes;  I  know  you  have. 

Senator  New.  I  know  a  great  many  of  them  myself. 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  And  I  know  many  of  them  who  were  in  the  Army, 
in  the  Civil  War,  who  went  in  and  fought  as  Union  soldiers  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  who  were  mighty  proud  of  it,  and  they  have 
maintained  their  position  in  the  Society  of  Friends;  they  still  retain 
the  old  faith,  still  use  the  plain  language,  and  they  are  as  much 
Quakers  or  Friends  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  their  childhood. 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  But  they  are  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  and  they 
are  mighty  proud  of  it,  too.  I  have  in  mind  two  or  three  of  those 
men. 
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Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  That  I  have  known  all  of  my  life. 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Well,  we  are  not,  as  a  society,  seeking  to  intimidate 

^or  to  overrule  the  judgment  of  our  membership.     While  we  are 

^opposed  to  war  in  all  its  forms,  we  do  not  lay  down  to  others,  who 

are  not  conscientiously  opposed  to  war,  any  ironclad  rules.    We  leave 

them  to  their  conscientious  convictions  and  judgment. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  is  a  splendid  citizenship,  the  Society  of 
Friends.  My  "people  on  my  father's  side  were  Quakers  up  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  I  believe  I  have  dropped  out  of  the  society,  or  its 
teachings. 

Senator  New.  Just  to  show  you  how  much  Brother  Chamberlain 
has  dropped,  he  is  now  in  favor  of  universal  military  training,  and 
has  been  the  very  champion  of  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  He  thinks  that  is  the  best  way  to  prevent 
war. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes ;  that  is  the  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes;  I  know  there  are  a  great  many  who  do.  Well, 
in  supplementing,  I  know  that  the  afternoon  is  wearing  away,  and 
we  do  not  want  to  detain  you  at  all  unreasonably 

Senator  Sutherland  (interposing).  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
make  whatever  observations  you  wish. 

Mr.  Edgerton.  I  wanted  to  say,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  that  at 
our  yearly  meeting  this  fall,  some  of  our  Friends  prepared  a  little 
petition  which  was  left  in  the  office  at  the  boarding  house  where  our 
Friends  board,  and  which  I  will  read  to  you  and  leave  with  you.  It 
was  especially  designed  for  this  committee.  It  is  headed  "To  the 
Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Military  Affairs,"  and  is  as  follows : 

We,  the  members  and  attenders  of  the  Ohio  yearly  meeting  of  Friends,  held 
at  Barnesville,  Ohio,  during  the  week  beginning  ninth  month,  13th,  1919,  re- 
spectively petition  you  to  use  your  influence  to  prevent  legislation  that  would 
require  compulsory  military  training  of  our  citizens.  Believing  that  by  so 
doing  you  will  hasten  the  day  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men. 

We  made  no  special  effort,  but  it  was  left  there  for  such  to  sign  as 
wished  to,  and  I  think  there  are  perhaps  in  the  neighborhood  of  200 
signatures  to  this  petition. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  petition  will  be  put  in  the  record,  with- 
out the  names,  just  stating  the  number  of  names. 

(The  resolution  referred  to  contains  199  names.) 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  the  Friends  Society  go  to  the  extent  of 
opposing  the  organization  of  a  reasonable  armed  iorce  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Well,  I  think  that  none  of  us  are  opposed  to  a 
sufficient  force  for  police  use,  but  we  are  opposed  to  all  sorts  of 
military  service. 

Senator  New.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line  between  police  duty 
and  duty  of  the  whole  citizenship  to  repel  an  invader,  for  instance  ? 
ik        ^*r'  EDOERTON-  Well,  that  would  hardly  be,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
^P   police  duty,  the  repelling  of  invaders  or  armed  service  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  policing  the 
Mexican  border  at  present  ? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  My  idea  of  police  duty  is  the  simple  matter  of  en- 
forcing the  legal  requirements  and  processes  of  law.    Now,  my  friend 
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Joseph  C.  Stratton  here  is  better  qualified  to  explain  that  matter 
than  I  am. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  anything  further,  Mr.  Edgerton, 
that  you  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  any  feature  of  this  bill?  I 

Mr.  Edgerton.  ifes;  there  was  one  feature  in  one  of  these  bills, 
the  Chamberlain  bill  perhaps,  that  I  wanted  to  speak  of. 

It  is  that  feature  in  regard  to  the  exemption  of  those  meml>ers 
that  are  of  well  recognized  religious  sects  that  are  opposed  to  war, 
and  this  has  an  exemption  clause,  but  we  are  perhaps  a  little  more 
sensitive  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  that  law  than  some  others. 
There  are  many  of  our  membership  who  do  not  feel  that  they  can 
engage  in  service  which  by  the  President  might  be  called  noneom- 
batant service,  but  which  releases  other  people  to  take  part  in  mili- 
tary service,  and  our  membership,  I  think,  generally  are  not  opposed 
to  the  service  for  the  country.  We  want  to  be  patriotic,  and  we  want 
to  render  what  service  is  necessary  and  proper  to  our  country,  but, 
being  opposed  to  military  service,  we  would  be  glad  if,  in  the  definition 
of  "noneombatant"  as  used  in  this  bill,  it  should  permit  those  who 
are  conscientiously  opposed  to  war  to  perform  other  service,  like 
reconstruction  service,  or  forestry,  or  any  branch  of  civil  service  in 
the  United  States  that  might  be  placed  under  civil  control  and  not 
under  military  control. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  provision  to  which  you  refer  now,  I 
think,  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  provision  in  the  draft  law. 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Which  exempted   organized  societies? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes.  We  were  pretty  well  satisfied,  except  on  that 
account;  that  they  were  compelled  to  accept  service  under  military 
control.  We  would  be  glad  if  service  under  civil  authority  could 
be  substituted  for  service  under  the  military  authority,  and  they  are 
willing  to  serve  their  country  in  that  noneombatant  way,  if  it  is 
under  civil  control. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  would  be  satisfied,  then,  if  that  re- 
leased some  men  who  are  under  civil  control  to  go,  then,  to  war,  as  a 
result  of  members  of  your  society  taking  their  places? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  We  do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  quite  taking  their 
places  if  they  worked  under  civil  control.  That  has  been  the  rub. 
.  Senator  Sutherland.  In  this  war,  the  whole  country  was  mobil- 
ized, and  many  people  were  performing  just  as  great  a  service  under 
civil  authority,  in  connection  with  industries,  as  they  could  have  on 
the  battle  front. 

Mr:  Edgerton.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  just  as  essential  work. 

Mr.  Edgerton.  That  is  the  feeling  that  we  have,  that  we  are  not 
opposed  to  serving  our  country,  if  it  can  be  done  under  the  civil  con- 
trol. We  feel,  then,  that  we  would  not  be  responsible  if  it  did  re- 
lease some  to  go  to  war  that  would  otherwise  have  to  serve  under 
civil  control.  a 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  object  to  hospital  service?  W 

Mr.  Edgerton.  If  it  could  be  under  civil  control,  but  that  is  gen- 
erally under  military  control ;  that  is,  Army  hospital  service.  I  have 
a  grandson  that  is  now,  and  has  been  for  seven  or  eight  months,  en- 
gaged in  reconstruction  work  in  France. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Under  military  authority? 
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Mr.  Edgerton.  No;  under  the  Friends' Service  Committee  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Reconstruction  of  American  soldiers,  their 
<y  physical  reconstruction  ? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  No.  This  is  in  reconstructing  the  ravages  of  war 
there  in  France — buildings  and  all  of  that  kind  of  thing. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  will  have  to  watch  him.  He  may  get 
away  from  the  fold  over  there. 

Mr.  Edgerton.  I  have  not  much  fear  for  him.  He  has  stood  it 
pretty  well.  He  was  in  Camp.  Sherman  for  quite  a  while,  and  he  did 
some  pretty  good  work  there. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Was  he  in  training  at  Camp  Sherman  ? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes;  but  he  stood  his  ground;  he  was  not  willing 
to  drill  nor  to  wear  a  uniform,  but  he  was  willing  to  do  any  oth§r 
kind  of  service — clean  up,  or  cooking,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  He  was  useful  in  his  place? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  He  was  useful  in  his  place;  yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  they  put  him  in  jail  or  anything? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  No ;  and  I  want  to  say  that  he  was  not  abused  by 
any  of  his  superior  officers.  He  was  ground  a  good  deal  by  some  of 
the  lower  officers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  He  was  exempted  by  law;  he  could  have 
been  exempted  by  law. 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes,  he  could  have  been  exempted  by  law,  but  he 
was  there.  He  was  detained  there,  I  reckon,  two  or  three  months, 
and  they  finally  allowed  him  to  go  for  reconstruction  work  with  the 
Friends'  Service  Committee  of  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  anything  further  now  with  re- 
gard to  this  matter? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  Have  you  anything, 
Brother  Stratton? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  Yes,  there  was  some- 
thing that  I  wanted  to  say. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  C.  STRATTON,  WINONA,  OHIO. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Give  your  name  and  your  address  and 
occupation. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Joseph  C.    Stratton,  Winona,  Ohio. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  are  also  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  a  member  of  this  committee? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Well,  there  was  something  said  a  little  while  back,  I  suppose  by 
one  of  the  Senators  who  sat  here  [Senator  New]  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  definite  organizations  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  spoke 
of  those  who  served  in  the  Civil  War.  The3T  were  more  liberal  than 
some  others. 
.*  The  point  I  wish  called  to  your  attention  is  this:  that  the  mem- 
k*W  bership  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  its  rise,  some  250  years  ago. 
suffered  imprisonments  and  all  kinds  of  national  punishment,  al- 
most, in  a  testimony  for  peace,  and  there  are  some  branches  of  our 
societv  to-day  who  are  as  faithful  to  those  testimonies;  we  believe 
that  they  have  maintained  those  testimonies  ever  since. 

We  had  a  numl)er  of  young  men  who  were  taken  to  the  camps 
and,  as  we  believed,  consistently  maintained  that  testimony.     Now, 
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we  feel  that  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  our  Government  and  the 
citizenship  of  the  United  States  that  we  provide  for  these  conscien- 
tious men  who  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  take  training  for  the  destrue-^^ 
tion  of  human  life.     We  know  there  is  much  that  can  be  said  in^^ 
favor  of  and  against  the  subject,  and  we  are  not  here  to  argue.    We 
v.  ant  to  just  quietly  bear  protest  against  it. 

Senator  Chambealain.  Well,  the  society  has  been  very  patiently 
heard  at  the  former  meetings  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Stratton.  We 
have  always  been  glad  to  hear  their  views. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  we  give  Senator  Chamberlain  credit  for  be- 
ing very  forbearing  with  us. 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes,  and  very  kind  to  us. 

Mr.  Stratton.  And  we  also  give  the  government  credit  for  doing 
all  that  it  could  do.    We  believe  it  was  in  a  tight  place. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  know  there  are  a  good  many  people 
in  the  country,  good  citizens,  and  members  of  religious  organiza- 
tions, that  entirely  oppose  any  exemptions. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  So  that  this  committee,  in  its  course,  has 
generally  been  bewixt  the  line  of  two  fires. 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes ;  we  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  have  a  great  responsibility. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  we,  in  consideration  of  the  former 
legislation  and  any  consideration  of  this  have  sought  to  recognize 
societies  like  yours,  of  two  or  three  hundred  years  existence,  who 
have  been  real  conscientious  objectors  to  military  service. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  we  provided  for  them  in  the  legis- 
lation; but  there  are  men  on  the  other  hand  who  believe  in  no  re- 
ligious organization  and  no  society,  no  well  organized  society,  who* 
when  they  are  called  upon  for  service  to  the  Government,  simply 
say  u  I  am  a  conscientious  objector."  We  have  no  testimony  on  the 
subject  except  their  own  statements. 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes;  I  see.    We  appreciate  that  situation. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  appreciate  the  law  that  was  provided  to  take 
care  of  that  feature  of  it. 

Mr.  Edoerton.  And  we  feel  that  we  have  a  great  deal  to  l>e  thank- 
ful for  in  the  consideration  that  has  been  shown  Friends  by  the 
Government  in  regard  to  these  Questions. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  also  feel  tnat  it  is  a  matter  of  expediency  for 
the  Government  to  consider  the  propriety  of  giving  the  young  men 
some  kind  of  civil  service  which  they  feel  they  could  accept,  rather 
than  to  imprison  them,  and  get  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  make 
them  producers  instead  of  consumers. 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes;  I  was  going  to  add  that;  that,  instead  of 
being  a  burden  to  the  Government,  they  would  be  a  help. 

Senator  Sutherland.  As  a  rule,  they  were  all  exempted  in  the 
law,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  they  were,  but  it  was  a  question  with  the 
boards  as  to  who  was  exempted,  and  wrho  was  not.  We  had  a  state- 
ment here  a  while  ago  that  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  were 
in  the  Civil  War.  That  is  true.  We  dp  not  all  see  alike.  *  Many  of 
us  have  different  views.  We,  Brother  Edgerton  and  I,  represent  a 
very  conservative  body  of  men ;  but  I  was  going  to  say  that  when  x?e 
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have  a  horse  which  is  balky  and  will  not  do  heavy  work,  we  do  not 
put  him  iii  the  stables  and  naif  starve  him,  but  we  give  him  the  kind 
of  work  he  can  do. 
^  I  believe  that  the  conscientious  objector,  as  a  rule — they  are  not 
any  trouble,  and  they  are  not  in  our  courts  and  in  opposition  to  our 
Government.  We  do  not  read  of  occurrences  of  that  kind,  hardly 
ever.  They  are  amenable  to  the  laws  of  their  country.  We  simply 
want  te  plead  for  our  cause  in  a  proper  way,  and  not  insist  unduly 
or  prove  disloyal  to  the  Government,  because  we  believe  there  are 
none  who  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Edgerton.  And  we  have  no  wish  or  disposition  to  impugn 
the  honesty  or  the  motive  of  those  who  do  not  see  like  we  do  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  are  speaking,  particularly,  of  course, 
for  the  Society  of  Friends.  There  has  been  a  suspicion  on  the  part 
of  a  good  many  that  some  of  these  conscientious  objectors  who  did 
not  belong  to  your  society  simply  wanted  to  get  out  of  doing  some- 
thing that  there  was  really  no  reason  that  they  should  not  ao. 

Mr.  Startton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Well,  I  presume  that  in  many  cases  there  has  been 
a  reason  for  that  feeling. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  were  asked  how  many  young  fellows  we  have 
taken  into  membership  since  the  war  began,  but,  as  a  fact,  we  have 
not  taken  any  in.  If  a  young  man  did  not  have  faith  he  would  not  be 
taken  in  at  such  a  time. 

Mr.  Edgerton.  No  ;  we  did  not  want  to  have  those  who  were  com- 
ing to  us  to  be  just  shielded  under  the  church.  * 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  think  a  good  many  claimed  to  be  members 
of  your  church  who  were  not? 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes;  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  seems  to  be  popular  to  claim  membership  in  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Where  this  attitude  of  mind  was  the  re- 
sultant conviction  of  a  church  of  long  standing,  I  think  they  were 
properly  exempted. 

Mr.  Edgerton.  We  do  not  find  any  fault  with  the  Government  for 
putting  a  ban  on  those  who  just  joined  very  recently,  after  the 
trouble  came. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Those  of  us  who  had  bovs  in  the  service, 
subject  to  the  draft,  thought  that  a  good  many  of  these  other  boys 
had  just  as  well  go  as  ours. 

Mr.  Edgerton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  suffered  with  that  condition  and  the  Gov- 
ernment had  to  meet  it.  We  encouraged  all  of  our  young  men  to 
register,  and  to  go  just  as  far  as  they  could  in  compliance  with  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  not  to  violate  their  conscientious  objections  with 

rlk  re&r^  *°  war. 

*  To  make  the  matter  just  a  little  more  clear  as  to  what  we  consider 
noncombatant  service,  I  would  like  to  refer,  although  I  hesitate  to  do 
it;  to  my  father's  experience.  He  and  two  or  three  generations  before 
him,  were  members,  accounted  consistent  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 
Mr.  Edgerton.  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
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Mr.  Stratton.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  I  was  about  9 
years  old  in  1864,  and  he  was  drafted.  He  notified  the  board  that  he 
had  received  the  notice,  but,  on  account  of  his  conscientious  convicM^ 
tions,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  go  to  the  camp,  but  he  would  not  bl^ 
hard  to  take  if  they  came  after  him,  and  he  also  told  them  that  he 
was  expecting  to  attend  the  Ohio  meeting,  the  yearly  meeting,  when 
it  was  to  be  held,  and  where  it  was  to  be  held,  between  what  dates. 
They  sent  their  men  for  him  after  the  yearly  meeting,  and  he  was 
up  and  he  declined  to  put  on  the  uniform.  It  was  put  on  him  very 
easily,  and  his  citizen  clothes  were  returned  home.  He  was  taken  to 
various  camps,  and  finally  landed  in  New  York  City,  put  on  a  boat 
for  an  island  on  the  South  Caroline  coast,  Hilton  Head  Island  was 
the  name  of  the  island,  I  believe.  They  were  crowded  in  the  boat. 
They  were  going  to  Richmond ;  that  is,  they  were  headed  for  Rich- 
mond, Va.  There  happened  to  be  a  rough  sea,  and  the  men  were 
nearly  all  sick,  and  there  were  very  poor  accommodations  for  them. 
Father  spent  two  nights  carrying  coffee  and  waiting  on  these  poo» 
soldiers  who  were  suffering  from  seasickness.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  island  there  were  a  good  many  men  unable  to  walk  off  the  boat. 
The  officer  in  charge  had  been  noticing  how  faithfully  he  had  been 
waiting  on  the  men,  and  all  he  had  done  for  their  comfort,  and  he 
says,  "Now,  Mr.  Stratton,  we  have  been  noticing  what  you  have  been 
doing;  we  have  a  lot  of  men  here  who  are  not  able  to  march  to  the 
front,  and  we  want  to  put  them  in  your  care,  for  you  to  bring  them  on 
when  you  think  they  are  able."  My  father  said  to  him  that  his  prin- 
ciples were  such  that  he  would  feel  more  at  liberty  to  go  on  to  the 
firing  line  than  to  take  these  soldiers  up ;  that  if  he  took  those  soldiers 
he  would  be  performing  a  part  of  the  military  service,  and  it  looked 
like  he  would  be  evading  the  dangerous  part,  the  risking  of  life  and 
limb. 

From  the  point  of  his  principles  as  a  member  of  the  society,  he 
could  no 'more  take  that  part  of  the  service  than  he  could  go  to  the 
front.  The  officer  recognized  the  point  he  had  in  view  and  he  was 
excused.  He  was  taken  on.  He  never  refused,  and  they  were  kind 
to  him.    Finally  he  was  allowed  to  go  home. 

There  was  the  part  of  consistency  that  has  prevailed  in  the  Society 
of  Friends  ever  since  its  rise,  250  years  ago,  and  I  feel  thankful  that 
we  have  those  opinions  yet.    We  are  taking  up  your  valuable  time. 

Senator  SuthkrijANd.  It  is  very  interesting  indeed. 

Mr.  Edoerton.  We  are  verv  thankful  to  von  for  vour  kindness  and 

«  ».  » 

courtesv. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  went  to  three  or  four  southern  camps.  I  was  at 
Camp  Taylor  and  Camp  Gordon  and  Camp  Jackson,  looking  after 
our  conscientious  objectors.  I  did  not  meet  with  an  officer  who  did 
not  use  me  very  respectfully  and  considerately — not  one.  While 
they  did  not  believe  in  our  cause,  many  of  them,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  yet  they  recognized  we  were  sincere;  that  our  integrity  was 
good  for  the  cause  we  believed  in. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  the  way  it  should  be.  That  is  the 
way  they  should  have  acted,  and  I  am  glad  they  did. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  are  sorry  there  were  some  who  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  all  kinds  of  men  to  make  a  world.^ 

(Whereupon,  at  5.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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MONDAY,  SEPTEMBEB  22,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman,  at  2.15 
p.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wads- 
worth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Sutherland,  Fletcher, 
Chamberlain,  and  New. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  HENBY  JERVEY,  UNITES  STATES 

ABMT. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  full  name  and  rank,  General? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Henry  Jervey ;  major  general. 

The  Chairman.  And  will  you  state  what  your  assignments  have 
been  during  the  war  with  Germany  and  since? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Just  before  the  war  I  was  instructor  at  the  Army 
War  College,  and  soon  after  war  was  declared  I  wTas  assigned  to  the 
Sixth  Regiment  of  Engineers  and  the  command  of  the  Engineer 
Training  Camp  at  American  University,  and  later  to  the  command 
of  the  same  regiment,  Sixth  Engineers.  About  the  5th  of  August, 
1917,  I  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  and  assigned 
to  the  Sixty-sixth  Field  Artillery  Brigade  of  the  Forty-first  Divi- 
sion and  ordered  to  Camp  Fremont.  The  station  of  this  division 
shortly  changed  to  Camp  Greene,  N.  C,  and  I  assumed  temporary 
command  of  the  division  in  the  absence  of  Gen.  Liggett.  I  had 
charge  of  the  organization  and  training  of  that  division  until  it 
sailed  for  France,  about  the  middle  of  December,  when  I  was  re- 
lieved from  the  command  and  ordered  to  Washington  to  report  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff;  I  was  assigned  then  to  the  Operations  Division 
of  the  General  Staff,  of  which  I  have  been  in  charge  ever  since. 

The  Chairman.  General,  have  you  any  prepared  statement  of 
any  sort  that  you  care  to  read  to  the  committee  in  advance  of  any 
questions  and  answers? 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  have  written  out  something,  Senator.    I  did  not 

know  what  you  were  going  to  question  me  on.    I  had  written  out, 

^k  to  clarify  my  own  ideas,  something  on  the  general  features  of  the 

'  bill,  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Army,  necessity  for  training,  and  so 

on.    I  had  not  touched  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  you  could  read  what  you  have  there, 
then. 
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Gen.  Jervey.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it  if  you  will  have  patience  to 
listen. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Jervey.  In  considering  this  proposed  bill,  it  strikes  me  thatjfe  ^ 
the  organization  of  the  future  Army  is  the  essential  thing — organi-^t 
zation  and  systematic  preparation  to  utilize,  when  the  need  arises, 
the  man  power  of  the  Nation. 

It  seems  advisable  to  me  to  perpetuate  the  type  of  organization 
that  we  have  found  useful  during  this  war,  and.  it  is  better  to  take 
that  and  gradually  improve  upon  it  than  to  attempt  to  create  a  new 
type  of  organization  all  at  once,  based  upon  theoretical  discussions 
and  the  so-called  lessons  of  the  war.  It  will  take  some  time  to  digest 
the  story  of  the  war  and  find  out  what  its  lessons  really  are.  A  cer- 
tain perspective  and  sense  of  proportion  that  come  only  with  time 
are  necessary  to  reveal  in  its  true  light  what  the  nations  really  have 
learned  as  a  result  of  this  great  conflict,  where  the  rate  at  which 
destructive  energy  was  expended  and  applied,  as  measured  by  the 
masses  of  men,  the  tons  of  steel  and  explosives,  the  innumerable 
guns,  and  the  extraordinary  speed  in  every  operation  surpassed  that 
in  any  previous  military  undertaking. 

Who  can  say  how  many  years  of  routine,  peace-time  endeavor 
were  compressed  in  these  four  years  of  fierce  conflict? 

Has  the  world,  as  a  whole,  advanced  or  retrograded  ?  How  long  a 
period  of  readjustment  before  we  come  back  to  the  normal  and  quietly 
take  stock  of  what  we  have  done,  gained,  or  lost? 

So,  I  repeat,  conservative  organization  and  careful  preparation 
seem  to  me  the  most  necessary  business  during  the  next  few  years  of 
readjustment. 

While  the  detailed  lessons  of  the  war  may  be  slow  in  clearly  de- 
veloping, it  seems  to  me,  nevertheless,  that  we  have  discovered  one  or 
two  salient  facts  that  we  should  make  use  of. 

First,  when  war  comes,  it  comes  with  incredible  speed,  and  some- 
body must  be  ready  in  the  first  line  to  withstand  the  onslaught.  That 
is,  a  part  of  our  military  assets  should  be  instantly  responsive  to  the 
call  for  defense.  This  part  is  the  mobile  regular  Army,  always  ready 
for  action ;  and  the  strength  of  this  mobile  force  depends  upon  the 
probable  enemy. 

Secondly,  as  a  great  war  ultimately  involves  the  entire  man  power 
of  the  Nation,  the  rest  of  our  military  assets  should  progressively  be- 
come available  for  defense,  to  follow  up  the  first  line,  reinforce  it 
with  men  and  supplies,  and  gradually  bring  the  whole  strength  of  the 
country  into  action. 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  Regular 
Army  and  Navy  always  ready  to  act,  and  we  must  provide  further 
organization  and  training  in*  military,  industrial,  and  commercial 
lines  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Nation  so  that  the  whole  may 
systematically  and  progressively  come  into  action  as  needed. 

Looking  at  the  War  Department's  special  function  in  the  whol    a 
national  effort,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Ann    ^ 
in  peace  time  to  train  itself  uj)  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency,  and 
also  give  the  benefit  of  its  training  to  the  coming  generations  of  young 
men ;  and  I  believe  in  this  training,  not  only  on  account  of  its  im- 
mediate military  value,  but  for  what  I  think  is  a  far  more  important 
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reason,  namely,  the  beneficial  effect  on  the  mind  and  body  of  each 
young  man  that  comes  from  the  wholesome  influences  of  the  training 
camps.  He  goes  home  with  new  ideas,  new  interests,  a  stronger, 
?~ healthier  body,  and  a  more  alert  mind;  the  city  boy,  with  a  thought 
*^of  the  open  air  life;  the  country  body  with  a  realization  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  united  effort — all  with  a  needed  touch  of  gently  ad- 
ministered discipline,  greater  regard  for  his  fellows,  and  a  desire  for 
the  improvement  of  his  surroundings. 

A  small  minority  of  our  boys,  doubtless,  have  all  these  advantages, 
due  to  their  more  fortunate  circumstances ;  but  think  of  the  masses 
from  our  great  cities;  the  many  from  the  narrow  lives  of  isolated 
farms,  mountains,  and  small  villages;  the  foreign-born  and  those 
still  speaking  foreign  tongues.  What  an  opportunity  to  Ameri- 
canize them  and  send  them  home  an  influence  for  good  in  their  fami- 
lies and  communities! 

This  idea  of  universal  training  by  the  Army,  in  clean,  healthy 
camps,  the  open  air,  good  food,  physical  exercise,  development  of 
mind  and  body,  appeals  to  me  as  the  greatest  thing  we  can  do  for 
the  boys  of  the  Nation. 

Now,  then,  to  give  this  training,  we  must  have  instructors  and 
trained  assistants,  and  we  must  have  places  to  train  them.  The  sur- 
roundings must  be  suitable,  and  above  all,  clean  and  wholesome.  The 
facilities  must  be  such  that  there  shall  be  no  lost  time  or  lost  motion. 
The  movement  of  the  young  men  to  and  from  the  camps  must  be 
done  expeditiously  and  in  good  order;  the  instruction  must  be  that 
which  will  bring  the  best  results,  plant  the  right  seeds,  show  how  to 
cultivate  them,  and  send  them  home  to  grow  under  the  sunlight  of 
American  institutions. 

A  boy  has  either  got  to  be  at  work  by  the  time  he  is  19,  or  at  school 
or  college,  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  such  advantages.  He  can 
not  afford  to  take  much  time  from  those  duties ;  but  it  seems  to  me  he 
might  spare  three  months  during  his  nineteenth  year,  and  in  that 
part  of  the  year  that  would  least  interfere  with  his  usual  duties,  for 
instruction  at  a  training  camp.  We  could  not  pretend  to  make  a 
trained  soldier  of  him  in  that  time,  but  I  believe  we  would  make  a 
better  man  of  him,  and  many  a  weak  boy  would,  go  home  strong,  and 
with  a  new  desire  to  live  and  work.  All  would  get  the  rudments  of 
military  training. 

To  accomplish  this  training  would  require  considerable  forces  of 
officers  and  men,  mainly  noncommissioned  officers  and  trained  in- 
structors. 

I  believe  that  we  should  use  a  portion  of  the  Regular  Army  to  do 
this,  and  it  should  be  in  addition  to  those  other  parts  of  the  Kegular 
Army  deemed  necessary  to  carry  on  its  own  training  and  to  be  pre- 
pared for  instant  call  to  defense  in  this  country  or  in  our  insular 
responsibilities,  and  additional,  also,  to  those  auxiliary  services  of 
supply  and  care  of  property  that  must  continue  to  function. 

♦  I  said  at  the  start  that  it  seemed  desirable  4o  me  to  perpetuate  the 
type  of  organization  found  useful  during  the  war,  and  by  this  I 
mean  that  we  should  maintain  an  organization  or  framework  at  re- 
duced strength  of,  say,  an  Army,  with  its  corps  and  divisions,  its 
commanders  and  staffs. 
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This  simply  means  a  systematic  grouping  of  officers  and  men,  and 
the  maintenance  of  staff,  supply  and  fighting  machinery  in  condition 
available  foe  immediate  use.  ^^ 

This  would  be  of  the  highest  value  in  educating  officers  and  men  in^K^ 
their  numerous  and  complicated  duties,  and  the  frame-work  would  ^> 
be  ready  for  quick  expansion  to  war  strength  in  an  emergency. 

By  detail,  a  part  of  this  force  could  be  used  to  instruct  in  the  train- 
ing camps,  while  the  other  part  continued  its  own  training  and  rou- 
tine military  duties. 

This  maintenance  of  a  framework  is  the  essential.  The  strength 
of  the  framework,  in  numbers  of  men,  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  It 
should  not  exceed  what  is  actually  needed  for  the  duties  proposed,  but 
it  should  be  as  nearly  what  is  actually  needed  for  an  efficient  prepa- 
ration for  defense  as  the  nation  can  economically  afford.  It  is  a 
matter,,  it  seems  to  me,  of  insurance,  the  expenditure  to  be  justified 
by  the  results  to  be  obtained. 

The  statutory  Army  authorized  by  the  national  defense  act  of 
1916  is  approximately  240,000  men  under  peace  conditions;  about 
294,000  in  round  numbers  when  raised  to  maximum  strength;  and 
about  324,00  if  we  add  to  the  latter  figure  the  estimated  needs  of  the 
five  new  corps  born  of  this  war,  namely,  Chemical  Warfare,  Con- 
struction Division,  Motor  Transport  Corps,  Tank  Corps,  and  Air 
Service. 

I  have  given  considerable  thought  to  the  proposed  strength  of  this 
Regular  Army  as  organized  in  the  pending  bill,  and  tried  to  see  its 
present  necessity  or  its  extravagance.  At  first  glance,  the  strength 
proposed,  viz,  500,000  officers  and  men,  seemed  very  large,  but  the 
more  I  have  thought  of  it  the  more  I  have  become  convinced  that  it 
is  not  unreasonable.  The  size  of  the  professional  Army  demanded 
at  any  time  bears  a  relation  to  the  population  of  the  country,  to  the 
extent  and  dispersion  of  its  territory,  the  nature  of  its  communica- 
tions, the  exposure  of  its  frontiers  and  coasts,  and  the  existing  state 
of  quiet  or  unrest  in  the  world. 

>iow,  assuming  that  the  Army  of  the  national  defense  act  of  1916 
was  sufficient  for  conditions  as  they  then  existed,  how  can  we  justify 
an  increase  to  about. 500,000  men  at  the  present  time? 

Several  causes  appear  to  me  to  bear  pertinently  on  this  question, 
briefly  as  follows: 

First,  the  period  of  readjustment  in  which  we  find  ourselves;  a 
state  of  unrest  in  the  world  and  in  our  own  country;  vast  stores 
of  property  to  preserve  and  guard;  enormous  plants  and  canton- 
ments, aviation  centers,  supply  depots,  arsenals,  and  seaboard  ter- 
minals to  care  for,  and  to  utilize  economically  or  to  dispose  of — 
either  transaction  requiring  time,  men  and  money. 

Second,  new  ideas  as  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  different  arms 
of  the  service.  For  example,  Field  Artillery  appears  to  be  needed 
in  much  larger  proportion  to  the  Inf  antrv  than  was  deemed  necessarv 
in  1916.  "  m    £ 

Third,  new  duties  for  the  Infantry  arm,  due  to  the  new  weapoi     W^ 
that  have  come  into  use. 

Fourth,  new  methods  of  combat. 

Fifth,  the  new  services  that  have  arisen,  already  named,  including 
in  addition  the  heavy  railway  artillery. 
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Sixth,  the  proportional  increase  in  the  various  auxiliary  services. 

Seventh,  the  realization  of  a  need  for  universal  training. 

I  started  out  on  that  line,  Senator,  thinking  you  would  probably 
'^inquire  as  to  my  views  about  the  strength. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  interesting.  I  am  very  glad  you 
did  that. 

I  notice,  General,  in  your  list  of  the  new  services  you  mentioned 
Chemical  Warfare  and  the  Construction  Division  which  must  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  new  organization.  This  bill,  however,  does 
away,  in  effect,  with  a  separate  Chemical  Warfare  Service  and  also 
a  Construction  Division. 

Gen.  Jervey.  Placing  them  both  under  the  Engineer  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Placing  them  both  under  the  Engineer  Depart- 
ment; yes. 

Gen.  Jervey.  Which  is  increased  very  considerably  over  the 
former  strength  of  that  corps. 

The  Chairman.  The  Construction  Division,  as  it  operated  during 
the  war,  was  essentially  a  war-time  division,  was  it  not;  the  build- 
ing of  cantonments,  storage  warehouses,  and  terminal  facilities? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Very  largely  so.  It  also  performed  the  functions 
of  the  old  post  quartermaster  and  Quartermaster  Department,  and 
it  will  gradually  drop  back  to  that,  I  suppose,  taking  care  of  the 
utilities  at  posts,  and  the  care  and  repair,  and  an  occasional  con- 
struction of  barracks. 

The  Chairman.  So,  as  far'as  the  strength  of  its  personnel  is  con- 
cerned, it  will  not  be  an  important  factor  in  reaching  the  total  of 
the  Army? 

(ten.  Jervey.  I  should  say  not,  Senator,  after  we  get  through  the 
period  of  readjustment.  For  the  next  year,  I  should  think  it  would 
have  a  great  deal  to  do,  as  long  as  we  have  these  big  responsibilities 
in  cantonments  and  temporary  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  are  in  favor  of  putting  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  under  the  Engineer  Corps? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes,  as  far  as  I  have  thought  about  that  matter.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  that  was  a  good  place  to  put  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  testimony  for  and 
against  that  proposal,  and  I  was  wondering  w7hether  you  had  any 
emphasis  to  lay  upon  that  question. 

Senator  New.  General,  may  I  ask  just  why  you  are  of  that  opinion  ? 
You  say  you  think  that  is  a  good  place  to  put  Chemical  Wariare.  I 
would  like  to  have  you  tell  us  a  little  of  the  reasons  you  have  for  rec- 
ommending its  discontinuance  as  a  special  department. 

Gen.  Jervey.  Senator,  mainly  on  account  of  what  I  thought  would 
be  the  great  reduction  in  its  activities,  and  that  we  would  simply  con- 
tinue to  keep  track  of  the  advances  made  in  that  line  of  warfare,  with- 
out going  into  it  very  actively  ourselves.  It  would  be  more  a  matter  of 
theoretical  studv. 
A  Senator  Fletcher.  General,  you  speak  about  the  reasons  which 
*  prompt  you  to  favor  so  large  an  army  as  500,000,  or  576,000,  being 
first,  a  period  of  readjustment,  and,  second,  a  state  of  unrest,  and 
they  are  the  grounds  that  you  mentioned.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea 
of  about  how  long  you  expect  those  conditions  to  continue  ? 
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Gen.  Jekvev.  Yes;  Senator,  I  have  thought  of  that  in  my  own  mind. 
Of  course,  no  one  can  predict,  but  I  am  merely  looking  forward  for 
the  next  year  or  so.  ^^ 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  will  probably  be  a  year  or  two  before  we  can^B  * 
count  on  getting  back  to  normal  ? 

(Jen.  Jervey.  Probably  a  year  before  we  can  settle  down.  That  is 
based  on  my  own  actual  experience. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Have  we  got  to  take  that  much  time  to  take  care 
of  these  stores  that  you  mentioned?  Will  we  not  get  rid  of  them 
within  that  time? 

(ien.  Jervey.  I  think  we  will  get  rid  of  a  great  bulk  of  them  within 
a  year,  sir,  but  I  think  it  will  take  quite  that  time  to  do  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Will  there  be  much  work  needed  in  getting  the 
cantonments,  or  camps,  or  whatever  facilities  you  need  for  training, 
in  order  for  carrying  out  this  plan  of  universal  training? 

Gen.  Jervey.  If  we  use  the  existing  cantonments,  the  sixteen  that 
the  Government  has  purchased,  the  main  work  will  l>e  keeping  them  in 
repair,  which  is  going  to  be  considerable.  You  see,  thev  were  very 
hastily  built  buildings,  and  even  now  they  are  beginning  to  show- 
signs  of  going  to  pieces. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Is  the  department  looking  into  that  question  as 
to  what  they  will  retain,  or  likely  will  retain,  if  we  adopt  a  plan  of 
universal  training? 

Gen.  Jervey.  We  are  thinking  of  it  very  hard,  sir.  Of  course 
those  10  were  primarily  purchased  as  an  economical  measure,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  amount  of  money  invested,  the  large  investments 
there  in  buildings  and  machinerv  and  so  en:  and  we  believe  it  will 
be  better  to  purchase  them  and  if  necessary  sell  them  afterwards, 
rather  than  just  try  to  keep  on  renting  the  land  and  having  to  pay 
for  damages  and  so  on.  If  Congress  decides  that  we  are  going  to 
keep  those  and  use  them  for  universal  training,  it  will  take  merely 
the  money  to  maintain  them  and  keep  them  in  repair  for  several 
vears.  But  I  think  it  is  onlv  fair.  Senator,  to  realize  that  those 
buildings  will  not  last  forever. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  think  they  will  be  adapted  for  that 
purpose?  Are  those  camps  suitably  located,  and  the  improvements 
already  made  suitable  for  use  as  training  camps? 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  believe  so:  ves,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Have  you  figured  out  what  this  training  would 
likelv  cost? 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  am  not  personally  familiar  with  those  estimates, 
except  what  I  have  read  in  the  hearings. 

Senator  Fletcher.  We  have  had  some  opinions  expressed  by  ex- 
perienced men  to  the  effect  that  three  months  will  not  do  much  good. 
Some  of  them  say  that  it  will  be  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  train 
men  in  three  months.  Some  of  them  sav  we  ought  to  have  at  least 
six  months,  and  some  say  three  months  for  the  mere  teaching 

Gen.  Jervey.  Vocational?  fc 

Senator  Fletcher.  No:  mainly  learning  to  read  and  write:  fo      V 
purely  educational  work:  there  are  some  people  of  that  sort,  you 
known — and  then  six  months  in  the  training  camp.    Can  you  give 
us  anv  idea  about  whv  vou  think  this  could  be  done  in  three  months, 
effectivelv? 
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Gen.  Jervby.  As  I  said,  we  could  not  pretend  to  make  a  trained 
soldier  of  a  man  in  that  time;  that  is,  not  all  of  the  men.  You  will 
have  certain  men  who  will  learn  very  quickly ;  they  probably  know 
«  a  a  great  deal  before  they  come  there;  but  I  do  think  that  in  three 
**  months  we  can  give  them  the  rudiments.  It  is  just  like  taking  a 
boy  to  any  summer  camp.  He  gets  a  certain  amount  of  actual  in- 
formation; he  gets  a  good  idea  of  discipline;  he  gets  his  interest 
aroused,  which  is  a  very  great  thing,  I  believe,  and  he  will  carry 
that  back  home  with  him.  So,  to  that  extent,  I  believe  it  is  going 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  Nation  at  large,  outside  of  its  special 
military  value. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  many  instructors  do  you  consider  will 
be  needed  for  that  purpose?  You  want  a  professional  Army  of  this 
size,  and  one  of  the  reasons  given  is  that  this  universal  training 
will  require  a  good  many  officers. 

Gen.  Jervey.  A  good  many  officers  and  men. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Have  you  estimated  about  how  many  will  be 
required  for  that? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  made  an  estimate  of  my  own  of  about 
120,000  officers  and  men  for  the  yearly  quota  of  young  men  that 
have  to  be  trained — from  650,000  to  700,000.     It  is  about  one  to  six. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  would  leave,  General,  apparently,  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill,  all  of  that  training  in  the  sole  charge  of  the 
Kegular  Army ;  at  least,  there  is  no  provision  in  this  bill  for  permit* 
ing  any  other  military  element  to  take  part  in  it? 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  think  it  all  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Regular  Army,  but  any  assistance  we  can  get  from  the  men  who 
have  had  training  in  this  war,  I  think  we  ought  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  regarded  that  as  exceedingly  important, 
and  to  be  frank,  I  was  disappointed  that  the  bill  does  not  make  any 
provision  for.  reserve  officers  or  National  Guard  officers  to  assist  in  the 
training. 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  think  they  should  be  used  as  far  as  practicable. 
We  may  have  to  work  out  just  the  method  of  doing  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  War  Department 
regulation? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes;  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  must  be  many  hundreds  of  those  officers 
who  are  to-day  competent  to  train  19-year-old  recruits? 

Gen.  Jervey.  We  have  issued  reserve  commissions  to  nearlv  51,000 
to  date. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  of  course,  perhaps  not  every  one  of  tho^e 
51,000  is  by  any  means  competent  as  an  instructor,  but  there  must  be 
several  thousand  who  could  be  used  in  that  way,  under  some  properly 
devised  system. 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  reduce  the  necessity  for  any  appre- 
ciable increase  in  the  overhead  in  the  Regular  Establishment? 

Gen.  Jervey.  It  would  if  we  could  count  on  those  men  being 
willing  to  give  up  that  much  of  their  time.  If  it  were  only  three 
months  in  the  whole  year,  it  is  probable  that  we  could  get  some  of 
them. 
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Senator  FiiETCher.  You  would  be  willing  to  pay  them? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  they  would  have  to  De  paid.    The  ques- 
tion is,  would  they  be  willing  to  give  up  their  other  occupations  and^^ 
come  in  for  that.  HP) 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  urged  very  strongly  before  the  com-  ^^ 
mittee  that  a  considerable  number  of  them  would  be  glad  to  do  it, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  made  available  specifically,  under  regula- 
tions, of  course,  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Another  thing,  General.  I  have  asked  this  question  of  a  good 
many  officers  who  have  come  before  us.  You  say  that  you  can  do  a 
good  deal  with  a  man  in  three  months? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  teach  him  the  rudiments,  some  of  the 
fundamentals  in  the  school  of  soldiery;  but  under  this  bill,  as  soon 
as  that  is  done — and  if  that  is  the  limit  of  it,  it  is  important — 
he  goes  back  to  civil  life  unassigned  to  any  organization  or  any 
unit  of  any  kind.     Do  you  think  that  is  good  military  practice? 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  best  military  arrangement. 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  very  difficult  to  improve  on  it  ? 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  think  a  scheme  could  be  devised  bv  which  some 
sort  of  organization  could  be  effected  to  keep  track  of  those  men. 
The  idea  that  is  back  in  my  head  is  whether  it  is  desirable  to  make 
them  feel  that  their  service  is  compulsory  at  any  time  after  this* 
training  period.  But  if  we  can  devise  some  scheme  to  keep  track  of 
them,  so  that  a  man  would  know  that  he  belonged  in  a  certain  place, 
and  the  War  Department  would  know  where  that  man  was,  I  think 
it  would  be  very  desirable,  but  I  am  trying  to  avoid  the  idea  of  any 
compulsory  military  service,  to  be  perfectly  plain. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  point  was  brought  out  by  Gen.  March. 
I  am  wondering  whether  that  would  be  any  more  objectionable  than 
the  universal  military  training  itself. 

Gen.  Jervey.  Well,  the  training  itself  is  so  evidently  an  advantage 
to  the  boys ;  that  is  what  appeals  to  me.  I  think  they  would  be  very 
glad  of  the  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  be  glad  of  the 
opportunity  until  after  they  had  had  it,  but  I  agree  with  you  that  it 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  boy.  But,  having  established  the 
principle  of  military  training,  could  it  not  be  contended  that  that 
period  of  training  should  continue,  we  will  say,  for  two  years,  after 
the  boy  had  had  ms  three  months  in  the  camp,  and  should  include 
membership  of  a  unit  in  being,  located  near  his  home,  which  might 
be  called  upon  for  two  weeks,  and  renewals,  if  the  country  could 
afford  it? 

Gen.  Jervey.  For  additional  training? 

The  Chairman.  For  additional  training.    You  may  call  that  com- 
pulsory service,  but  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  compul- 
sory, universal  military  training,  and  compulsory  service  of  thff*  * 
kind,  and  say  that  one  is  objectionable  and  the  other  is  not.  Qr 

Gen.  Jervey.  You  might  look  upon  that  as  just  an  additional 
period  of  training  in  his  twentieth  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  in  case  of  war,  this  bill  does  impose  com- 
pulsory service. 
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Gen.  Jervey.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Such  as  we  had  in  this  last  war? 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  to  keep  track  of  the  men, 
.   ~and  to  have  some  sort  of  an  organization  after  we  have  trained  them. 
'**     The  Chairman.  Otherwise,  when  war  breaks  out,  you  will  have  the 
enormous  task  of  organizing  an  army ;  you  will  have  to  build  up  regi- 
ments and  batteries  and  brigades  and  divisions  that  will  not  even 
exist  on  paper  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war. 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes.  Of  course,  we  would  expect  to  use  the  frame- 
work of  the  regular  force. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  would  be  nowhere  near  sufficient? 

Gen.  Jervef.  No.    We  would  have  to  start  the  others  immediately. 

The  Chairman.  The  regular  force  could  just  about  absorb  one 
class  of  annual  recruits,  under  the  plan  which  accompanies  this  bill? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  would  you  do  about  the  National  Guard, 
General  ? 

Gen.  Jervey.  It  seems  to  me  we  might  work  hand  in  hand  with 
them,  in  some  sort  of  a  reserve  organization. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  occurred  to  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  the  guard  affords  a  vehicle,  in  a  sense,  which  could 
be  used  in  the  creation  of  a  national  reserve  army. 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes ;  a  neucleus. 

The  Chairman.  Not  tied  to  the  States,  but  a  Federal  force. 

Gen.  Jervey.  To  which  these  trained  men  could  be  sent  ? 

The  Chairman.  To  which  these  men  could  be  assigned. 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  working  hand  in  hand 
with  the  guard,  but  I  must  say  that  my  ideas  of  just  how  it  could  be 
done  are  not  clear.  But  why  they  could  not  constitute  the  reserve 
divisions  of  the  country  the  framework  to  which  these  men  could  be 
assigned,  I  see  no  objection  to  that.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  feasible, 
if  they  can  just  come  together. 

Senator  Sutherland.  One  thing  is  their  inability  to  call  them 
out,  take  them  out  of  the  country  ?  • 

(Jen.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  this  bill  provides  for  the  draft  at  the  in- 
ception of  the  war. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  mean,  when  you  put  them  into  the  guard, 
as  National  Guard  men. 

Gen.  Jervey.  There  would  have  to  be  some  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  speaking  of  the  strength  of  the  Army. 
I  understand  that  under  the  plans  proposed  in  connection  with  this 
bill,  there  are  to  be  21  combat  divisions,  including  one  division  of 
cavalry,  and  that  three  of  those  combat  divisions — infantry  divis- 
ions— are  to  be  assigned  to  the  insular  possessions.  What  do  your 
plans  contemplate  as  to  the  strength  of  those  three  divisions?  Are 
they  to  be  skeletonized  to  16,000  men  each  ? 
^      Gen.  Jervey.  That  was  the  plan,  sir. 

^y  The  Chairman.  Three  of  those  would  be  48,000  men,  and  with 
the  necessary  service  of  supply  troops,  it  would  run  close  to  05,000, 
would  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Forty  per  cent ;  ves,  sir ;  close  to  65,000.         r 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary,  from  a  military 
standpoint,  for  us  to  maintain  between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand 
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men  in  the  insular  possessions?     That  is  about  three  times  as  much 
as  we  maintained  there  before  the  war? 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  see  no  immediate  need  for  it.     But  I  believe  we  ha(l^^ 
about  40,000  men  in  the  insular  possessions  before  the  war.  ^V) 

The  Oh  airman.  That  would  involve  a  complete  division  in  the  ^ 
Philippines,  and  pretty  nearly  a  complete  division  in  Hawaii 

Gen.  Jervey.  And  a  complete  division  in  Panama. 

The  Ohairman.  And  a  complete  division  in  Panama,  with  a  scat- 
tering in  Alaska. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  do  vou  think  we  could  get  on  there 
with? 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  think,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  framework  is  the 
essential  thing.  If  we  have  the  organization  there,  we  could  fill  it 
up  or  decrease  it,  according  to  the  needs. 

The  Ohairman.  It  has  occurred  to  some  of  us  that  we  could  well 
make  further  use  of  native  troops,  particularly  in  the  Philippines. 
Of  course,  that,  would  not  be  possible  in  Panama,  because  vou  have 
not  the  available  population;  but  it  is  thought  that  we  might  well 
imitate  the  French  and  the  British  in  their  practice  in  maintaining 
considerable  forces  of  native  troops  at  much  less  cost,  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  benefit  to  the  possession  itself.  Thus  far,  I  think  we 
have  never  had  over  5,000  native  troops  in  the  Philippines,  have 
we.  in  time  of  peace? 

(Jen.  Jervey.  Something  like  that.  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  that 
many. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  seem  difficult  to  defend  having,  as  I 
say,  5,000  Filipino  troops  in  the  Philippines,  and  16  or  20  thousand 
American  troops.  It  ought  to  be  the  other  way  around,  I  should 
think.  We  have  to  depend  upon  the  American  troops  for  the  techni- 
cal services,  but  for  the  infantry  and  labor  battalions 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  think  the  universal  training  would  be  a  splendid 
thing  in  the  Philippines,  too. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  could  enforce  compul- 
sory universal  military  training  on  the  Filipinos. 

Gen.  Jervey.  No ;  I  do  not  know  that  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  would  undoubtedly  get  a  large  volunteer 
force. 

Gen.  Jervey.  A  large  volunteer  force. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  are  looking  for  places  where  we  can  save 
a  little  money  and  not  impair  the  Military  Establishment.  Do  you 
happen  to  remember  what  we  had  in  the  Philippines  in  1917,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  ?    It  was  about  12,000  men,  was  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Let  us  see;  two  regiments  of  infantry,  a  regiment  of 
cavalry — I  think  it  was  about  20,000. 

TheCHAiRMAN.  That  included  Coast  Artillery? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  not  those  figures  here,  but  that  is  ap- 
proximately what  it  was,  sir.  Then  we  took  the  two  regiments  of 
Infantry  away.  A. 

The  Chairman.  I,  for  one,  hope  that  the  War  Department  can  re     W> 
vise  its  estimates  as  to  the  number  of  American  troops  that  are  nec- 
essary in  the  insular  possessions.    I  have  no  private  opinion  about  it, 
but  it  seems  that  there  is  one  place  where  we  might  save  a  little  bit. 

Have  you  those  figures  before  you  there? 
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Gen.  Jervey.  No,  sir;  the  only  figure  I  have  is  the  present  strength 
in  the  insular  possessions,  a  total  of  23,623. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  Panama? 
<'^     Gen.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  general,  do  you  care  to  discuss — I  wish  you 
would — the  General  Staff  features  of  this  bill,  in  a  general  way  i  i  ou 
are  Chief  of  Operations  in  the  General  Staff,  and  you  have  had 
exceptional  experience  along  that  line. 

(ten.  Jervey.  Anything  I  can  give  to  you,  Senator,  will  be  based 
solely  on  my  practical  experience  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  best  kind  of  testimony. 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  am  convinced  of  one  thing — of  the  necessity  for 
the  General  Staff;  just  as  you  have  to. have  a  directing  body  in  any 
big  corporation,  in  a  big  undertaking  of  any  sort.  Somebody  has  got 
to  coordinate  all  the  separate  operating  agencies  so  as  to  make  them 
pull  together.    It  is  like  a  man  driving  a  big  team. 

It  appears  to  me  this  way:  The  primary  function  of  the  General 
Staff  is  coordination,  supervision,  control,  and  cognizance  of  every- 
thing that  is  going  on.  It  must  know  that.  But  I  have  found  in 
practke,  that  in  order  to  have  proper  control  and  coordination  and 
supervision,  you  are  compelled  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  adminis- 
trative work.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  get  around  it.  And  that,  I 
understand,  is  something  that  a  good  many  may  oppose — the  General 
Staff  doing  administrative  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  sore  point. 

(ten.  Jervey.  Doing  administrative  work,  does  not  necessarily 
mean  trespassing  on  the  bureaus.  It  is  simply  the  connecting  link 
between  the  General  Staff  and  the  bureaus,  in  order  that  the  bureaus 
may  ( arry  out  the  derisions  of  the  coordinating  authority.  I  found 
that  out  directly  in  the  Operations  Division.  My  job  was  to  handle 
the  men — mainly  personnel;  to  draw  up  the  general  military  pro- 
gram of  the  number  cf  men  that  we  wanted  to  get  together  by  a  cer- 
tain time,  and,  starting  from  that,  to  direct  how  many  should  be 
drafted  in  the  several  months,  and  to  project  that  as  far  in  the  future 
as  we  could;  then,  to  mobilize  the  men,  to  say  to  what  camps  they 
should  go,  how  many  to  each  (amp,  on  what  dates;  to  organize  the 
units — first  the  main  divisions,  to  prepare  the  actual  organization  on 
paper — to  organize  all  the  auxiliary  units,  tell  each  bureau  how 
manv  units  of  a  certain  kind  it  would  have,  how  manv  men  in  each 
unit,  when  they  were  to  be  gotten  ready,  and  so  on;  then  to  pre- 
pare orders  for  the  movement  to  the  seaboard,  so  as  to  direct  the 
transportation  agencies  and  keep  them  informed  of  what  they  had 
to  do:  incidentally,  to  give  all  this  same  information  to  the  supply 
bureaus,  so  that  they  could  iiet  the  various  kinds  of  supplies,  ord- 
nance, quartermaster  stores,  motor  equipment,  etc.,  tell  them  where 
to  put  it,  and  when. 

In  order  to  do  that.  I  was  compelled  to  build  up  a  certain  force 
i*  of  officers  and  clerks,  and  records,  just  to  carry  on  that  business. 
*  Take  the  case  of  moving  a  division  to  the  port.  We  would  draw  the 
order  for  the  movement  of  the  division,  in  considerable  detail.  That 
would  go  to  a  number  of  people  who  were  concerned  in  that  move- 
ment, and  The  Adjutant  General  would  be  the  agency  to  transmit  the 
order  and  to  keep  the  official  record.     Our  memorandum  would  go 
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to  The  Adjutant  General.    He  was  directed  to  notify  all  supply  bu- 
reaus, usually  indicating  them  by  name,  and  the  transportation  agen- 
cies, so  that  they  all  would  get  the  same  order,  and  each  one  woulc^^^ 
know  what  he  had  to  do,  as  to  time  and  place  and  numbers.  ^5* 

I  mention  that  merely  to  illustrate  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  ad- 
ministrative work  that  the  Operations  Division  has  been  doing.  Con- 
versely, when  we  came  to  demobilize  the  Army,  we  have  had  to  take 
the  units  as  they  arrived  at  the  ports  and  dispose  of  them.  We  have 
to  distribute  them  to  the  various  camps  of  the  country,  according  to 
the  policies  that  we  had  drawn  out,  prepare  all  those  orders  for  dis- 
tributing them,  and  send  those  orders  out  to  the  various  operating 
agencies  concerned. 

So,  roughly,  the  General  Staff  is  the  directing  agency.  It  has  got 
to  do  a  certain  amount  of  administrative  work  in  order  to  communi- 
cate its  orders  to  the  operating  agencies,  and  the  operating  agencies 
are  the  bureaus;  and  if  they  all  get  orders  from  the  same  center  and 
source,  they  all  can  work  together. 

In  my  particular  division,  the  only  bureaus  that  I  might  possibly 
be  accused  of  trespassing  on— that  is,  those  with  which  I  had  the  most 
intimate  connection — were  The  Adjutant  General's  office,  the  Trans- 
portation Service,  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  and  the  Construction 
Division.  We  came  in  particularly  close  contact  with  the  Construc- 
tion Division  on  account  of  having  charge  of  the  cantonments  and 
the  temporary  buildings  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  organize  the  Bureau  of  Purchase  and 
Supplies  ? 

(Jen.  Jervey.  No,  sir;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  another  division? 

Gen.  Jervey.  That  is  another  division.  Gen.  Goethals  was  the 
one  that  organized  that,  understanding  that  you  mean  the  Division 
of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  in  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  that  one  with  which  the  services  of  the 
bureaus  came  into  most  frequent  contact? 

Gen.  Jervey.  In  the  question  of  procurement  ? 

The  Chairman.  Procurement  and  storage. 

Gen.  Jervey.  Procurement  and  storage.  That  is  entirely  out  of 
my  line.  I  handled  the  personnel  chiefly,  and  incidentally  I  came 
in  contact  with  the  Motor  Transport  people  because  that  was  used 
as  a  separate  bureau,  and  it  is  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  Just  on  that  point,  I  want  to  ask  a  question  to  get 
it  straightened  out  in  my  mind.  You  are  instructed  by  higher  au- 
thority to  draw  up  the  plans  and  orders  for,  we  will  say,  the  mobili- 
zation and  organization  of  a  given  number  of  troops  ? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  transportation  of  them,  of 
course  ? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Xow,  included  in  that,  must  be  a  plan  for  moto-     M\ 
trucks,  with  which  to  equip  those  troops  properly.    Do  you  senc     ^> 
your  orders  to  the  chief  of  the  Motor  Transport,  instructing  him  to 
provide  so  many  trucks  ? 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  was  trying  to  think  just  how  that  worked.  Senator. 
That  corps  is  a  rather  peculiar  one ;  that  is,  it  came  into  being  after 
a  great  many  actual  purchases  of  motor  equipment  had  been  made 
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by  another  agency,  and  I  think  when  it  was  inaugurated  it  was  meant 

to  be  particularly  on  operating  agency — that  is,  to  take  care  of  the 

motor  trucks  and  look  after  their  care  and  operation  after  they  had 

,   ~  been  distributed  to  the  troops.     So  the  people  who  actually  purchased 

w  the  motor  trucks  were  another  bunch. 

The  Chairman.  We  encountered  that  little  point  when  Gen.  Drake 
was  on  the  stand  the  other  day.  He  is  responsible,  as  I  understand 
it,  for  the  handling  of  the  motor  transport  service. 

Gen.  Jervey.  But  not  for  the  purchase  of  new  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  for  the  production  of  trucks! 

Gen.  Jervey.  That  is  as  I  understand  it,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  gathered  from  him  that  Purchase,  Stor- 
age, and  Transport  did  that;  and  that  is  a  General  Staff  division? 

Gen.  Jervey.  My  understanding  is  that  the  Quartermaster  General 
does  the  actual  purchase  and  storage.  Director  of  Purchase  and 
Storage  is  just  another  name  for  the  old  Quartermaster  General,  ex- 
cept mat  he  purchases  more  things  now  than  he  used  to.  I  under- 
stand that  purchase  is  centralized  in  Purchase  and  Storage. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Motor  Transport 
Corj>s  has  to  supply  motor  transport  to  all  branches  of  the  Army  on 
requisition  by  the  *  commanders  in  the  field  or  by  the  General  Staff, 
do  you  not  think  the  responsibility  of  producing  material  ought  to 
go  with  it,  just  as  the  responsibility  for  producing  rifles  goes  to  the 
Ordnance  ? 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  do  not  quite  see  why  it  should  go  to  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps.  Motor  transportation  now  is  just  an  article  in 
the  market.  Anybody  can  go  out  and  purchase  according  to  a  cer- 
tain standard,  just  as  you  can  go  and  buy  cloth  or  boosts  and  shoes. 
The  Ordnance  is  a  little  different,  it  seems  to  me,  because  there  we  are 
constantly  developing  and  improving  in  the  military  direction. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  development  is  not  yet  ended  in  motor 
transportation  ? 

Gen.  Jervey.  No,  sir;  you  are  right.  Now,  they  had  a  very  im- 
portant function ;  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  itself  had  a  very  im- 
portant function  in  bringing  about  a  certain  standardization  of  the 
trucks.  They  acted  rather  as  advisers,  and  evolved  particular  types 
of  truck;  got  up  the  engineering  specifications  and  the  detail  fea- 
tures of  them.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  turn  to  the  Quarter- 
master General  and  say,  "buy  a  truck  according  to  these  specifica- 
tions," and  that  seems  to  me  a  very  proper  way  to  arrange  it;  just  as 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  will  say  to  the  Quartermaster  General,  "  I 
want  shovels  of  a  certain  type;  please  buy  them  according  to  these 
specifications."  That,  as  I  conceive,  is  the  idea  of  centralizing  pur- 
chase. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  request  really  comes  through  the 
appropriate  division  of  the  General  Staff? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir. 
v       The  Chairman.  And  the  Director  of  Purchases  is  instructed  by  the 
*ff  General  Staff  to  make  the  purchases? 
Gen.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  do  you  think  of  the  advisability  of 
merging  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  with  the  Transportation  Corps 
as  one  bureau  embracing  both  branches  ? 
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Gen.  Jervey.  I  thought  of  that  considerably.  The  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps,  in  a  way,  Belonged  to  me  for  a  while,  because  when  we 
first  started  out  to  put  it  on  its  feet  it  was  put  under  me,  and  I  had 
some  General  Staff  officers  start  it  But  I  have  to  admit  that  i^k 
seems  entirely  logical  to  me  to  combine  it  with  other  modes  of  trans^S- 
portation.  I  can  not  distinguish  between  a  wagon  drawn  by  a  gaso- 
line engine  and  one  drawn  by  horses,  so  far  as  the  utilization  by  the 
Army  is  concerned. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Except  in  one  case,  the  Army  would  own  the 
trucks,  largely,  and,  of  course,  would  merely  buy  transportation  on 
the  railroads. 

(Ten.  Jkrvky.  Well,  so  do  we  own  the  wagon  transportation? 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes. 

Gen.  Jeryey.  But  we  do  buy  transportation  on  the  railroads  and 
by  sea,  although  we  also  own  transports.  It  does  seem  logical  to  me 
to  put  all  transportation  together  as  one  operating  service. 

The  Chairman.  General,  may  I  ask  here:  Were  you  on  the  com- 
mittee of  officials  in  the  War  Department  that  finaily  whipped  this 
bill  into  shape? 

Gen.  Jeryey.  I  was  in  conference  with  the  other  heads  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  going  over  the  bill  after  it  was  submitted  by  the  people 
that  actuallv  drew  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  one  or  two  things  in 
that  connection,  because  they  are  pretty  important,  and  they  repre- 
sent a  very  marked  departure.  This  bill,  in  effect,  does  away  with 
chiefs  of  bureaus,  such  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, and  the  Surgeon  General.  Now,  the  officers  who  are  respon- 
sible for  theybill  must  have  had  what  seemed  to  them  a  mighty  good 
reason  for  doing  that.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  on  that 
score  ? 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  can  only  tell  you  that,  as  I  understand  it,  the  pur- 
pose was  not  to  do  away  with  the  chiefs  of  bureaus,  but  simply  to 
make  those  chiefs  of  bureaus — except  the  Surgeon  General,  in  all 
cases — to  make  those  chiefs  of  bureaus  general  officers  of  the  line.  In 
other  words,  take  my  own  corps,  the  Engineers ;  I  do  not  think  it 
was  intended  to  take  any  general  officer  at  random  and  make  him 
Chief  of  Engineers,  but  it  was  rather  the  reverse,  to  make  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  a  general  officer  of  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  Engineer  troops,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  always 
been  considered  line  troops,  have  they  not? 

Gen.  Jervey.  The  troops  themselves  and  officers  that  serve  with 
the  troops.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  has  not,  as  I  understand  it,  been 
a  general  officer  of  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  under  existing  law,  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance is  an  office  or  position  whose  functions  are  prescribed,  and  the 
appointee  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Surgeon  General  and  the  same  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Gen.  Jervey.  That  he  must  be  confirmed  to  that  office?  ^. 

The  Chairman.  To  that  office,  where  he  serves  for  a  limited  peri<  0f 
under  the  law,  and  then  goes  back  to  his  ordinary  duties.  This  bin, 
in  effect,  changes  that,  so  that,  by  detail  and  without  reference  to  the 
nomination  or  appointment  to  the  Senate,  officers  may  be  assigned  to 
be  the  ranking  officer  of  a  department,  such  as  the  Quartermaster 
General,  the  Medical  Department,  the  Engineer  Department,  and 
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the  Ordnance  Department.  There  is  a  wide  departure  there  in 
policy,  and  it  must  have  been  done  with  some  purpose  in  mind. 

Senator  Fletcher.  For  instance,  the  bill  does  not  mention  the 
Jhief  of  Engineers  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  it  drops  those  titles. 

Senator  Fubtcher.  That  is  in  section  11,  page  12. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  mention  the  Surgeon  General. 

Gen.  Jervet.  I  think  that  was  actually  an  oversight. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  Because  the  thing  that  made 
it  seem  as  if  it  was  intentional,  to  me,  was  that  the  national  defense 
act,  in  setting  forth  the  organization  of  the  Army,  and  reciting  these 
different  departments  or  services,  starts  out  at  the  beginning  of  the 
language  describing  the  make-up  of  each  department,  with  the 
appropriate  language  creating  the  office  of  Surgeon  General  and 
creating  the  office  of  Chief  of  Engineers.  Now,  that  language  has 
been  dropped,  and  it  must  have  been  dropped  for  a  purpose,  because 
it  must  have  been  before  the  people  who  drafted  the  bill.  They  could 
not  very  well  draft  this  bill  without  looking  at  the  national  defense 
act  while  they  were  drafting  it. 

Gen.  Jervey.  The  reason  I  speak  of  the  Medical  Department  as  an 
oversight,  is  that  I  remembered  personally  noticing  that  omission, 
and  it  struck  me  particularly  in  connection  with  the  Surgeon  General 
that  the  Medical  Corps  should  consist  of  one  major  general  and  two 
brigadier  generals ;  but  that  particular  point  did  not  come  up  with 
the  other  bureaus,  the  omission  of  the  title.  . 

The  Chairman.  It  was  omitted  in  them  all.  What  opinion  have 
you  to  express  upon  that  change  ?  It  is  carried  on  consistently  clear 
through  this  bill. 

Gen.  Jervey.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  reason  for  that, 
Senator;  with  perfect  frankness,  I  do  not  know  why  it  was  done.  But 
I  saw  in  one  of  the  discussions  in  the  paper — it  was  the  daily  paper — 
that  they  seemed  to  have  the  idea  that  we  proposed  to  create  addi- 
tional heads  of  those  departments — to  take  the  present  chiefs  and 
make  them  generals  of  the  line,  and  then  create  additional  heads  of 
those  departments.  But  I  am  sure  there  was  no  intention  to  do  that. 
I  never  heard  that  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  did  not  suppose  that  was  the  case.  The 
matter  first  came  up  with  the  Medical  Corps.  I  called  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War  when  he  was  before  the  committee,  and 
he  did  not  seem  to  know  that  any  such  thing  had  been  done ;  but  here 
it  is  in  black  and  white.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  chief  of  the  Medical 
Department  on  page  10.  There  is  only  a  major  general  and  com- 
mander of  the  Medical  Corps. 

Gen.  Jervey.  As  I  say,  that  thing  caught  my  eye  in  the  discussion, 
and  my  remembrance  is  that  it  was  ordered  corrected  in  the  final 
draft,  and  I  never  saw  it  again  until  it  was  printed.  I  think  it  was 
just  an  oversight. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  wrong  in  the  policy 
of  having  the  Surgeon  General,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  the  Quartermaster  General,  and  the  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  ? 

Gen.  Jervy.  No,  sir :  none  whatever.  As  I  get  it,  it  is  this :  If  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  is  a  general  officer  of  the  line,  besides  being  Chief 
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of  Engineers,  he  (night  be  available  for  assignment  to  some  line  func- 
tion ;  that  is,  if  he  was  a  good  man  they  could  put  him  in  charge  of  a 
division  or  a  corps.    As  it  stands  now,  I  do  not  think  he  is  eligible : 
-and  I  believe  it  was  some  idea  of  that  sort  that  was  in  the  minds  oflk 
those  who  drew  up  the  bill.  ^5- 

The  Chairman.  A  man  is  eligible  when  he  reaches  the  rank  of 
colonel,  is  he  not? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes:  but  we  never  took  the  Chief  of  Engineers  as 
such  and  put  him  in  command. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Gen.  Jervey.  Now,  if  he  was  a  general  officer  of  the  line,  besides 
being  Chief  of  Engineers,  I  think  he  would  be  eligible  if  they  saw  fit 
to  appoint  him. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  is  the  need  of  that  separate  finance  de- 
partment, General— section  7? 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  think  you  might  say  it  works  for  independence  of 
function — gets  all  the  financial  questions  into  one  place.  It  is  a  sort 
of  centralization. 

'Senator  Sutherland.  Those  functions  were  formerly  performed 
by  the  Quartermaster  Department? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Largely  by  the  Quartermaster  Department ;  though, 
as  I  understand  it  now,  the  Finance  Department  will  supervise  all 
appropriations,  not  only  those  relating  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps, 
but  to  all  branches  of  the  Army. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  they  have  to  do  with  passing  on  all  th% 
accounts,  all  the  expenditures  made  by  the  different  departments? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  For  instance,  the  Construction  Division  and 
all  other  divisions? 

Gen.  Jervey.     Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  make  all  the  payments,  do  they  not? 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  that,  Senator.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  they  do  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Your  division  of  the  General  Staff  does  not  come 
in  intimate  contact  with  that,  anyway? 

Gen.  Jervey.  No,  sir;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Your  division,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  little,  if 
anv,  procuring  of  material? 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  may  say,  w?e  do  absolutely  no  procuring.  Our 
main  contact  with  equipment  lias  been,  of  course,  through  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  for  awhile,  when  that  was  in  its  early  stages;  but 
we  did  no  actual  procuring  even  then.  We  simply  advised  with 
them  as  to  types  and  quantities  and  requirements.  That  is  what  I 
started  to  express — our  main  connection  with  equipment  is  in  the 
matter  of  requirements.  That  is,  we  tell  the  procuring  agencies  how 
much  we  need,  so  as  to  guide  them.  There  is  just  one  exception;  I 
would  like  to  make  myself  perfectly  plain.  We  were  specially  di- 
rected by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  to  assist  in  procuri""^ 
certain  lands  where  the  cantonments  were  built,  on  account  of  o  W 
close  connection  with  the  Construction  Division. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  your  views,  General,  on 
promotion  by  selection,  among  other  questions. 

Gen  Jervey.  I  believe  in  the  principle  of  promotion  by  selection 
I  think  it  is  possible  to  carry  it  out  fairly  and  justly  to  all  concerned 
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Senator  Fletcher.  Down  to  what  rank? 

Gen.  Jervey.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  Senator.  I  think,  my- 
self, in  the  first  three  ranks,  the  three  lower  grades,  we  might  just 
^  as  well  not  apply  it — that  is,  second  lieutenant,  first  lieutenant,  and 
captain';  but  in  those  above,  I  believe  it  is  a  proper  method  when 
properly  regulated. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  fear  favoritism  and  the  influence  of 
propinquity  ? 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  think  it  can  certainly  be  avoided,  sir — all  those 
things — by  proper  regulations. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  think  the  Army  generally  will  be  satis- 
fied that  it  is  being  avoided  ? 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  think  they  will  have  to  be  educated  up  to  it,  Sen- 
ator; that  is,  they  fear  that  it  will  not  be  justly  administered.  There 
is  one  idea  in  the  bill  in  that  respect,  in  saying  how  it  shall  be  done. 

Senator  Fletcher.  By  the  board?      # 

(Jen.  Jervey.  Before  it  gets  to  the  board,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Pages  28  and  29. 

Gen.  Jervey.  The  board  would  be  limited  in  its  selection  to  those 
officers  who  had  been  recommended  for  selection  by  their  superiors, 
through  the  established  chain  of  command.  As  I  understand  that, 
it  means  that  there  must  be  unanimous  recommendation  that  an 
officer  is  entitled  to  be  selected  for  promotion  above  his  fellows ;  that 
is,  that  he  is  a  man  of  such  unusual  ability  or  capacity  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  that  exceptional  reward.  And  it  will  work  out,  I  believe, 
that  there  will  be  comparatively  few.  There  will  be  a  few  shining 
lights  that  will  be  selected.  There  will  be  some  men  that  are  not 
good  that  will  be  eliminated.  The  general  run  will  go  up  by  senior- 
ity, as  heretofore.  That  is  just  my  opinion,  that  it  will  work  that 
way. 

The  Chairman.  You  men,  in  effect,  it  will  be  seniority,  although 
they  will  still  go  through  the  motions  of  selection  ? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  unusual  man  will  be  selected. 

The  Chairman.  He  will  be  selected  first.  Then,  after  the  unusual 
men  have  all  been  promoted,  you  think  the  body  of  them  will  go 
along  by  seniority  ? 

Gen.  Jervey.  By  seniority ;  the  faithful  ones,  that  plug  along  and 
do  their  duty  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  we  ought  to  have  an  elimination 
system  besides  ? 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  believe  in  elimination  too,  of  the  unfit.  As  to  the 
method  of  doing  that,  we  have  a  method  now  if  we  will  apply  it. 
That  is  the  promotion  examinations.  I  think  if  that  could  be  con- 
nected with  a  system  of  limited  retirement,  so  that  a  man  would  not 
be  turned  out  into  the  cold  world  after  he  failed  to  make  good  in 
the  Army,  that  elimination  might  be  more  effective. 

The  Chairman.  The  promotion  by  selection  has  a  very  marked 
A  effect  upon  some  of  these  special  services.  This  matter  was  called  to 
^  our  attention  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  Gen.  Williams.  Under  the 
law  an  officer  can  be  assigned  to  the  Ordnance  Department,  for  ex- 
ample, for  only  four  years.  He  serves  in  there  by  detail.  He  may  be 
detailed  from  the  Infantry,  from  the  Cavalry,  from  the  Field  Artil- 
lery, or  any  branch — any  branch  of  the  line,  at  least.     When  that 
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infantry  officer  is  in  the  Ordnance  Department  he  will  feel  that  he 
is  outside  the  view  of  his  infantry  superiors,  and  will  not  get  a 
recommendation  for  promotion  in  the  Infantry. 

(Jen.  Jervey.  A  man's  entire  record  must  necessarily  be  considered,  4RS 
wherever  he  is  serving.  *  ^^ 

The  Chairman.  Ho  might  be  a  wretched  ordnance  officer. 

Gen.  Jervey.  And  not  known  to  his  infantry  fellows. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

(Jen.  Jervey.  I  had  that  fear  expressed  to  me  by  some  of  niy 
friends  not  long  ago.  But  I  really  believe  that  can  be  avoided.  A 
man's  whole  record  is  known  in  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  he  must  first  get  the  recommendation  of 
his  immediate  superior. 

(yen.  Jervey.  Of  his  immediate  superior,  sir,  and  of  all  of  them. 
It  must  be  unanimous. 

The  Chairman.  He  may  have  an  excellent  reputation  in  the  War 
Department :  but  we  will  sat  he  is  a  captain  of  Infantry  serving  in 
the  Ordnance  Department.  He  must  depend  in  the  first  instance 
for  his  promotion  upon  a  favorable  recommendation  from  his  In- 
fantry major,  must  he  not;  or  must  it  be  the  major  of  Ordnance? 

(Jen.  Jervey.  Xo;  I  should  say  it  must  be  the  man  under  whom 
he  was  immediately  working  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  be  confused  on  that. 

Genr  Jervey.  Then  it  would  go  to  all  those  who  had  knowledge 
of  him,  I  should  think,  to  be  fair.  In  a  case  like  that,  it  would  go 
to  his  Ordnance  major  and  up  through  the  Chief  of  Ordnance- 
Then  it  would  go  to  the  Infantry  people,  to  let  them  see  what  they 
thought  about  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  I  was  confused  as  to  the  meaning  of  that 
expression,  ''the  chain  of  command." 

Gen.  Jervey.  u  Throughout  the  established  chain  of  command." 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  the  established  chain  of  command 
over  an  Infantry  officer  serving  in  the  Ordnance  Department  I 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  think  it  is  merely  through  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment. It  would  be  up  to  the  War  Department  to  make  such  regu- 
lations, in  cases  like  that,  as  to  insure  that  the  man  had  a  fair 
recommendation  from  all  those  that  had  knowledge  of  his  ability. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  would  have  to  make  a 
regulation  and  send  it  back  to  the  infantry  and  let  them  pass  on  it 
also ;  because  he  may  have  had  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  reputation 
there,  before  he  went  to  the  Ordnance? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  General,  do  you  not  think  the  Air  Service,  cer- 
tainly in  its  lower  grades,  ought  to  have  a  permanent  commissioned 
personnel?  This  bill  provides  for  an  air  service,  to  be  maintained 
by  detail.  It  is  another  point  where  this  promotion  by  selection 
comes  in. 

Gen.  Jervey.  If  we  had  a  permanent  personnel  though,  in  tlv»  a 
lower  grades,  that  would  gradually  become  an  entirely  permanei  w 
service,  as  those  men  were  promoted. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  provide,  by  regulation,  that  after  a 
man  had  reached  the  age  where  ordinarily  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
do  very  active  flying,  it  would  then  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  permit  him  to  go  on  in  the  Air  Service  or  to  send  him 
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to  the  line.  But  under  this  bill,  as  I  read  it,  a  second  lieutenant  of 
Cavalry  may  be  detailed  to  the  Air  Service  and  he  can  only  stay 
there  four  years. 

.     Gen.  Jervey.  That  is  as  I  understand  the  provision  of  the  bill :  yes. 
w     Senator   Sutherland.  Under  those   circumstances,   would   not    a 
man  be  at  a  very  great  disadvantage  going  from  the  Air  Service  to 
another  line  position? 

(Jen.  Jervey.  He  would  have  a  certain  disadvantage. 

Senator  Sutherland.  If  he  had  spent  his  active,  young  days  in 
the  Air  Service,  in  a  permanent  service,  and  had  reached  an  age 
where  he  could  no  longer,  perhaps,  fly  successfully,  and  be  trans- 
ferred then  to  the  line,  he  would  seem  to  be  at  a  very  great  dis- 
advantage. 

Gen.  Jervey.  Assuming  that  he  had  not  had  any  line  experience 
before,  he  undoubtedly  would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  the  Air  Service  is  a  tremendous  spe- 
cialtv  now.  You  can  not  take  anv  officer  of  Infantry  or  Cavalrv  or 
Field  Artillery  and  say, kk  Here,  you  are  going  to  be  in  the  Air  Service 
from  now  on/' 

Gen.  Jervey.  No:  you  could  not  do  that.  You  would  have  to  pick 
the  particularly  adaptable  ones. 

The  Chairman.  And  four  years  are  scarcely  enough? 

Senator  Sutherland.  Thev  would  have  to  take  the  same  sort  of 
examinations,  I  suppose — the  most  rigid  sort  of  examinations — to 
test  their  fitness  for  that  particular  service? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes.  It  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  voluntary.  We 
have  the  same  difficulty,  Senator,  with  the  other  special  corps.  Take 
the  Signal  CorpS.  A  great  many  maintain  that  a  part,  at  least,  of 
that  corps  should  be  permanent  officers,  men  who  have  specialized  in 
the  activities  of  that  corps. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Williams  makes  the  same  contention  about 
Ordnance. 

(iren.  Jervey.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 

The  Chairman.  These  specialties  have  become  so  very  technical ; 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  Ordnance  officers  must  be  chemists, 
almost.  They  must  know  about  high  explosives,  their  composition 
and  make-up.     They  do  what  almost  amounts  to  laboratory  work. 

Gen.  Jervey.  And  they  make  that  their  life  work,  almost. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  you  can  not  expect  a  man  to  reach  the 
top  notch  of  efficienc  y  on  a  four-year  detail. 

(Jen.  Jervey.  Of  course,  this  bill  does  provide  for  greater  degree 
of  permanence  in  the  higher  grades,  does  it  not  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  should  not  the  Ord- 
nance be  permitted  to  take  into  its  service  highly  qualified  specialists 
from  civil  life  and  commission  them? 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  think  they  would  be  found  very  useful. 

The  Chairman.  But  vou  see  thev  can  not,  under  this  bill.  Thev 
would  have  to  commission  them  in  the  Infantry  or  Field  Artillery 
first,  and  could  not  assure  them  that  they  would  really  be  assigned 
permanently  to  the  work  that  they  are  best  fitted  to  do. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Because  these  highly  technical  men  arc  to 
some  extent  born  and  not  made  ? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  They  have  specialized  through  their  younger 
days  in  the  elementary  schools  and  colleges. 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  thought  there  was  some  provision  here  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  man  above  the  rank  of  major  was  not  subject  to  that  AS 
four-year  limitation.  ^^ 

The  Chairman.  It  is  at  the  top  of  page  28 : 

Officers  for  duty  in  the  branches  herein  authorized  and  in  which  officers 
are  not  commissioned  shull  be  obtained  by  temporary  details  from  among  offi- 
cers of  corresponding  grades  in  other  branches ;  but  no  officer  below  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel  shall  be  detailed  to  duty  detaching  him  from  the  branch 
in  which  permanently  commissioned  for  more  than  four  years  In  any  period 
of  six  j'ears,  except  in  time  of  actual  or  threatened  hostilities. 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  one  I  had  in  mind.  A  lieu- 
tenant colonel  or  colonel  could  stay  permanently. 

The  Chairman.  He  could  stay  more  than  four  years,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretarv  of  War. 

(Jen.  Jervey.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  in  the 
future,  particularly  as  the  personnel  of  the  Army  changes,  as  the 
years  go  by,  it  is  going  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  department 
like  the  Ordnance  Department  to  get  young  men  in. 

Gen.  Jervey.  And  young  men  especially  interested  in  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  work,  mechanical  engineering. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  that  again  affects  promotion  by  selec- 
tion, and  promotion  by  selection  affects  it. 

Have  you  anv  other  observations  to  make  on  the  bill.  General? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Xo,  Senator. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  approve  of  dropping  the  Inspector 
General  ? 

General  Jervey.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  the  separate  Inspector 
General's  department  is  necessary.  The  same  work  can  be  done  in 
other  wavs. 

The  Chairman.  The  work  will  have  to  be  done  just  the  same, 
will  it? 

Gen.  Jervey.  The  work  will  have  to  be  done:  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  ought  to  be  worked  under  an 
organized  group?  Will  you  not  be  building  up  something  of  the 
sort  again? 

Gen.  Jervey.  No,  sir;  I  hardly  think  so.  It  strikes  me  this  way: 
The  tactical  inspection  and  all  sorts  of  inspection  in  the  operation 
and  training  of  troops  should  be  done  by  the  general  officers  and 
higher  commanders.  The  inspection  of  accounts  should  be  done  by 
the  experts  in  the  finance.  Any  special  investigations  can  be  done 
by  any  officer  that  the  Secretary  chooses  to  send,  with  special  mili- 
tary training;  or,  if  it  is  a  legal  matter,  it  would  go  to  the  Judge 
Advocate  General.  I  believe  you  can  get  existing  agencies  to  do 
the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  have  no  doubt  that  existing  agencies 
could  do  the  work;  but  would  the  work  as  done  by  them  commai 
the  same  confidence  as  that  done  by  a  comparatively  independei.* 
agency  such  as  the  Inspector  General's  Department? 

(ten.  Jervey.  I  think  the  only  class  of  cases  in  which  that  question 
might  come  up  would  be  those  involving  questions  of  law  or  discip- 
line, culpability  on  the  part  of  officers — and  I  believe  we  would  have 
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the  same  confidence  in  the  officers  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Office,  and  the  Military  Intelligence. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  are  a  large  number  of  cases  where  a 

^trained  inspector  has  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  digging  out 

^  some  facts,  in  the  sense  of  confidential  information,  for  the  Secretary 

of  War ;  and  while,  of  course,  he  can  send  for  any  officer  of  the  Army 

and  put  him  to  work  on  a  job  of  that  sort,  don't  you  think  it  is  pretty 

hanay  for  him  to  have  an  agency  all  ready  to  do  it  ? 

Gen.  Jervey.  The  experience  that  the  men  have  had  in  it  is  un- 
doubtedly of  value;  the  training  that  they  get  from  having  served 
a  certain  detail,  I  suppose,  in  the  Inspector  General's  Department, 
and  having  done  that  kind  of  work.  But  after  all,  you  could  pick 
men  who  had  had  that  experience  all  through  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  from  the  point  where  you  abolish  the 
Inspector  General's  Office  entirely  their  experience  would  be  casual, 
onlv  occasional? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes ;  it  would  not  be  continuous.  I  am  bound  to  ad- 
mit that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  Military  Intelligence  Branch  is  to  be 
carried  on  as  a  function  of  the  General  Staff;  is  that  the  idea? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  impersonally,  General,  but  is  there 
such  a  thing  as  what  has  been  termed  in  my  hearing  as  staff  despot- 
ism (  The  machinery  of  an  army  operating  through  a  general  staff 
is  a  vastly  complicated  piece  of  mechanism.  If  all  channels  of  oper- 
ation and  information  and  administration  lead  up  to  and  through  a 
general  staff,  and  a  Secretary  of  War  is  dependent  entirely  upon 
the  General  Staff  for  information  of  all  kinds,  is  there  not  a  danger 
that  in  the  development  of  such  a  system  we  may  establish  what 
might  become  a  sort  of  close  corporation  which  the  Secretary  himself 
could  not  understand,  and  that  therefore  an  Inspector  General  off  a 
little  bit  to  one  side  would  be  a  pretty  healthy  thing,  and  not  do  any- 
bodv  anv  harm  "J 

Gen.  Jervey.  Well,  I  think  the  salvation  of  the  General  Staff  is 
the  constantly  changing  personnel,  as  you  get  men  in  there  fresh 
from  the  other  point  01  view,  you  might  say;  and  I  think  for  that 
reason  there  is  a  steady  current  of  new  blood  coming  in — men  with 
ideas;  from  the  line,  and  from  the  bureau  side  of  the  question.  I 
think  there  is  not  much  danger  as  long  as  we  stick  to  the  idea  of  the 
details  to  the  General  Staff;  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  danger  of 
developing  a  hard  and  fast  despotism  there. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  establishes  its  traditions  and  its 
practices,  and  that  is  proper  and  very  desirable. 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes ;  and  it  insures  some  continuity  of  policy. 

The  Chairman.  The  tendency  in  most  military  organizations,  if 
it  is  not  checked  by  some  agency,  is  toward  the  self-perpetuation  of 
the  organization,  the  protection  of  all  the  members  of  the  organ- 
ization ? 

(Ten.  Jervey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  inevitable.  It  is  true  in  politics,  it  is 
true  in  the  Army,  and  it  is  true  everywhere. 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes.  Precedent,  established  procedure,  is  a  great 
force,  undoubtedly.    Well,  the  Secretary  can  go  outside  of  the  Gen- 
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era  I  Staff;  he  can  send  for  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  have  him 
make  an  inspection,  or  the  Quartermaster  General,  or  any  officer  in 
anv  bureau. 

•  

The  Chairman.  But  he  would  not  find  a  trained  organization  at£S 
his  command  to  do  it.  ^^ 

Gen.  Jervef.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  favor  a  separate  Tank  Corps,  General  ? 

(Jen.  Jervey.  Senator,  as  far  as  I  have  gone  into  that,  I  am,  but  I 
have  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  exactly  its  function  in  relation  to  the 
Infantry,  and  my  opinion  is  largely  based  on  discussion  with  other 
officers  that  do  know  about  that.  I  know  there  is  some  idea  that  a 
possible  combination  with  the  Infantry  might  be  a  good  thing.  As 
far  as  I  can  see  now,  I  think  the  separate  corps  is  a  good  thing,  is  a 
proper  thing  for  the  present.  You  see,  it  involves  functions  of  both 
Infantry  and  mobile  Artillery,  as  I  get  it  now.  That  is,  the  tanks  are 
armed,  some  with  the  small  arms  and  some  with  arms  approaching 
Artillery. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  the  tendency  is  toward  a  larger,  heavier 
tank,  too,  which  would  carTy  heavier  guns? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir.  The  question  would  then  eventually  come 
up  whether  it  should  be  Artillery  or  Infantry,  or  separate. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anv  other  observations  to  make.  Gen- 
eral— anything  in  connection  with  this  bill,  or  the  military  policy 
generally  ? 

Gen.  Jervey.  No,  sir ;  nothing  more. 

Senator  Fletcher.  We  have  not  asked  the  General  anything  about 
the  other  bill.    We  have  three  of  them  here. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Whether  the  Air  Service  should  be  made  a 
separate  department. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  question  in  dispute. 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  read  the  pros  and  cons  on  that  rather  carefully. 
I  was  rather  lost  in  the  maze  of  argument,  though,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  should  be  a  separate  department  of  the  Government. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  WILLIAM  I.  WESTERVELT,  UNITED  STATES 

ARMY,  GENERAL  STAFF. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  full  name  to  the  reporter? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  William  I.  Westervelt,  major,  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  tell  the  committee  first,  major,  what 
your  assignments  have  been  in  the  war. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war — that  is,  at  the 
American  entry  into  the  war — I  was  a  captain  in  the  Eighth  Field 
Artillery.  In  June,  1917,  I  went  abroad  as  major  and  adjutant  of 
the  First  Artillery  Brigade;  in  August  of  1917,  I  was  promoted 
colonel,  and  assigned  to  duty  with  the  army  Artillery  of  the  First 
Army ;  in  April,  1918,  promoted  to  brigadier  general ;  for  two  months 
command  the  army  Artillery  of  the  First  Army;  the  latter  part  rt* 
May  going  to  general  headquarters  as  principal  assistant  to  t 
chief  of  Artillery ;  returned  home  in  April  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  division  of  the  War  Department  did 
you  say  you  were  in  now  ? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  The  War  Plans  Division. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  the  dhision  charged  in  the  first  instance 
with  working  out  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  Army  and  the 
military  policy,  as  Tar  as  it  may  go? 
^       Maj.  W  ESTEiivELT.  Yes,  sir. 

^W       The  Chairman.  Can  von  describe  to  us  the  nature  of  vour  work 
there  ? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  am  in  the  War  Plans  branch,  on  the  special 
committee  for  national  defense  projects,  and  in  addition,  T  am  a 
member  of  the  joint  Armv  and  Navy  planning  committee. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  go  to  work  at  this  job?  Tell  us  how 
this  thing  operates,  so  that  we  can  understand  better  about  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  General  Staff,  and  particularly  the  one  to 
which  vou  are  attached. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  There  are  four  divisions  of  the  General  Staff, 
headed  by,  first,  the  director  of  military  intelligence;  .second,  the 
director  of  war  plans;  third,  the  director  of  operations;  fourth,  the 
director  of  purchase,  storage  and  traffic.  I  am  in  that  division  known 
as  the  War  Plans  Division,  and  in  the  war  plans  branch  of  that 
division. 

There  are  two  subdivisions  in  the  war  plans  branch,  one  having  to 
do  principally  with  organization  and  policies  arising  therefrom;  the 
other  having  to  do  principally  with  national  defense  projects.  For 
instance,  it  may  be  necessary  to  work  out  a  plan  in  response,  we  will 
say.  to  apprehended  aggression  on  the  part  of  another  nation.  That 
work  is  done  in  the  subdivision  of  the  war  plans  branch,  of  which  I 
am  a  member. 

Is  that  clear,  sir  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Now,  you  get  your  orders  to  work  out  such 
a  plan  from  whom? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  From  the  director  of  the  division;  although  we 
have  considerable  initiative,  and  we  try  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
general  situation  and  work  out  plans  as  the  necessity  for  them  arises. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  initiative,  in  other  words  ? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  other  work  does  that  division  do 
besides  the  war  plans? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  It  has  a  training  branch.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
training  policies.  There  is  a  legislative,  rules,  and  regulations 
branch  to  which  we  refer  many  questions  regarding  the  legal  aspect. 
We,  of  course,  have  to  have  advice  of  that  sort ;  and  there  are  other 
branches  having  to  do  with  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps, 
and  other  things  that  are  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  As  an  officer  attached  to  that  division,  you  have 
undoubtedly  given  a  good  deal  of  study  to  the  permanent  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Army  and  military  policy  ? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  comments  to  make  on  this  bill  pre- 
*4k    Parec^n  *ne  War  Department? 
w        Maj.  Westervelt.   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  express  them  in  your 
own  way. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Before  we  get  to  that,  may  I  ask  who  the 
director  is  ? 
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Maj.  Westervelt.  Gen.  Haan. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  him  before  us.  We  did  not  go  into 
the  detailed  organization  of  his  department. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Before  going  into  any  details  with  respect  to  ^^ 
the  proposed  Army  organization,  I  would  -like  to  bring  out  a  few  ^P 
points  which  in  my  opinion  have  not  been  brought  out  with  sufficient 
clearness  by  those  who  have  appeared  before  your  committee.  I 
have  read  very  carefully  all  of  the  hearings,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  statement  of  the  principles  upon  which,  we  will  say,  Senate  bill 
2715  and  Senate  bill  2691  are  based,  is  essential. 

To  begin  with,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Senate  committee — in 
fact,  any  group  of  men  interested  in  national  preparedness — have  in 
mind,  first,  the  mobilization  in  time  of  stress  of  the  Nation's  to- 
tality, that  is,  the  manhood  of  the  Nation;  and  that,  second,  they 
have  in  view  the  subdivision  of  that  totality  into  twro  important 
groups :  First,  the  regular,  professional,  or  standing  Army  group-— 
each  of  these  three  terms  have  been  used — which,  by  virtue  of  its 
high  order  of  training  and  its  readiness,  can  be  used  as  a  striking 
force  to  reply  to  aggression;  the  second  subdivision  of  that  totality 
which,  by  virtue  of  its  enduring  qualities,  can  come  into  the  breach 
later  on  and  endure  the  stress  of  war  until  the  adventure  has  closed 
with  some  degree  of  happiness  for  our  Nation. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the  two  bills — that  is  to  say.  S.  2715  and 
S.  2091 — each  provides  for  a  standing  army  and  a  reserve,  S.  2715 
is  predicated  upon  a  minimum  disturbance  of  the  social  life  in  time 
of  peace.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  respect  it  is  in  accord  with  tra- 
ditions. Although  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  study  with  respect 
to  other  systems  of  preparedness,  yet  that  system  which  has  worked 
and  which  is  at  least  a  concrete  system  is  the  one  which  is  proposed 
in  S.  2715. 

This  provides  for  national  security  by  having  a  professional  army; 
that  is,  an  adequate,  high-class,  well-trained,  rcady-for-the-emer- 
gency  Regular  Army.  Now,  in  so  far  as  the  reserve  in  time  of  stress 
for  this  army  is  concerned,  it  is  provided  for  as  it  has  always  been 
provided  for.  Under  the  assumption  that  the  minimum  demand  on 
the  general  public  is  made  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  maximum  demand  will  be  made  in  time  of  war,  through  the 
agencies  of  the  draft  or  accepting  those  who  volunteer — and  our  his- 
tory, of  course,  is  full  of  the  desire  of  men  to  volunteer  in  time  of 
war — at  which  time  the  reserve  component  is  brought  to  the  colors. 

I  will  say  that  S.  2715  provides  for  a  certain  amount  of  training, 
universal  training,  but  that  it  does  not  provide  for  the  organization 
of  the  trained  element  after  the  training  has  been  administered.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  quite  logical  and  quite  in  line  with  the 
philosophy  under  which  S.  2715  was  prepared.  In  other  words,  by 
giving  this  training  and  returning  the  trained  personnel  to  the  body 
social,  it  merely  operates  to  raise  the  military  figure  of  merit  of  the 
mass,  assuming  that  the  fighting  and  enduring  qualities  of  the  draft 
will  be  raised  by  just  so  much  as  is  put  into  it  during  the  trainin  ft 
process.     So  much  for  S.  2715.  ^ 

S.  2691  is  predicated  upon  the  belief  that  the  general  public  is  will- 
ing to  surrender  for  a  certain  period  of  time  its  eligibles;  further, 
that  the  general  public  wants  to  take  a  share  of  the  continuing  neces- 
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sity  for  military  preparedness.     Each  act,  in  my  opinion,  but  in 
different  ways  proposes  a  solution  of  the  military  problem. 

Specifically,  Senate  bill  2715,  which  I  have  heard  referred  to  as  the 
War  Department  measure,  proposes  legislation  first  with  respect  to 
<q0  the  General  Staff  and  second  with  respect  to  the  services. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a- General  Staff.  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  to  the  General  Staff  proceeds  from  two  causes,  generally 
speaking.  One  is  fear,  and  to  some  extent  an  ignorance,  on  the  part 
of  the  services:  and,  second,  the  lack  of  real,  capable  General  Staff 
officers,  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  justified  that  fear.  In  saying  this 
I  believe  my  remarks  are  entitled  to  some  consideration,  because  I 
know  both  sides  of  the  game.  I  have  just  recently  been  selected  for 
the  General  Staff;  before  that  a  great  deal  of  my  work  had  been 
done  in  the  shadow  of  the  fear  to  which  I  refer.  As  principal 
assistant  in  the  office  of  the  chief  of  artillery  in  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces,  I  found  from  time  to  time  an  inclination  upon  the 
part  of  General  Staff  officers  to  do  things  which,  in  my  opinion,  were 
functions  of  an  executive  agency.  It  was  very  annoying,  but  it 
worked  out  in  the  end  very  satisfactorily. 

During  the  year  and  a  half  of  my  contact  with  these  General  Staff 
officers  1  thought  very  seriously  about  the  General  Staff,  realizing 
its  necessity,  and  came  finally  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  and 
must  be  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  between  those  meditative,  col- 
lective, policy- forming  functions  of  the  General  Staff,  and  those 
highly  individual  functions  of  an  executive  agency.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  brought  out  in  business  life  particularly,  that  a  board  of 
governors,  a  board  of  directors,  any  collective  agency,  can  meditate 
and  can  formulate  a  fair  policy,  but  it  takes  a  strong  individual,  a 
strong  executive,  to  translate  that  policy  into  action. 

Xow,  I  believe  I  am  not  alone  in  that  view.  I  believe  that  the 
General  Staff  itself  is  trying  to  get  out  from  under  this  mass  of 
details  that  has  been  forced  upon  it,  due  to  the  lack  of  qualified  Gen- 
eral Staff  officers,  and  I  think  its  future  is  assured.  I  think  the 
services  want  it,  provided  that  line  of  demarcation  exists. 

Now,  that  line  of  demarcation  is  going  to  exist,  because  we  have 
agencies  now  by  the  operation  of  which  the  old  order  of  things  will 
change.  We  have  the  General  Staff  College,  and  we  have  service 
schools.  At  the  General  Staff  College  we  have  officers  from  the  line 
of  the  Army,  from  the  bureaus,  that  is,  from  the  services  generally, 
and  with  their  indoctrination,  with  their  exchange  of  ideas  and  their 
coming  together,  there  is  going  to  be  born  a  General  Staff  which 
will  serve  its  true  purpose.  I  think  that  no  other  corrective  is  neces- 
sary. I  see  no  objection  to  the  restrictions  in  the  national  defense 
act,  but  I  believe  there  is  great  promise  of  the  General  Staff's  future. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  point  out  here,  Major,  any  marked 
changes  in  the  language  of  this  bill  creating  the  General  Staff,  as 
contrasted  with  the  langauge  of  the  national  defense  act,  other  than 
that  proviso  which  has  been  so  often  referred  to  ? 
,Jf£       Maj.  Westervelt.  No,  sir;  except  with  respect  to  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  Numbers,  yes;  but  I  mean  functions  and  duties? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  Army 
if  we  left  the  national  defense  act  provisions  with  respect  to  the 
General  Staff  as  they  stand  ? 
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Maj.  Westbrvelt.  No,  sir;  but  my  personal  opinion  is  that  it  is  not 
necessary.  I  think  there  is  so  much  promise  in  the  future  that  it  can 
be  left  to  itself.  However,  I  make  no  point  of  it.  It  is  a  detail,  in 
mv  mind. 

Or 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  about  the  numbers? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  The  numbers  followT  logically  from  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  bill  2715,  which  provides  for  a  standing  army  of 
some  575,000.  It  provides  for  its  organization  into  divisions,  corps, 
departments,  and  for  that  purpose  one  must  have  General  Staff  offi- 
cers. It  is  not  contemplated  that  these  shall  all  be  War  Department 
General  Staff  officers.  The  school  system  provides  for  a  difference  in 
the  training  in  the  future  General  Staff  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  reverting  to  the  size  of  the  army  and  its 
organization,  I  assume  the  War  Plans  Division  has  worked  some  of 
this  out,  has  it  not? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Xot  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  it  is  not  responsible  for  anv  of  this 
bill? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Oh,  yes;  the  head  of  the  War  Plans  Division 
was  in  the  work,  but  I  joined  later.  I  personal lv  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  S.  2715. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  division  of  which  you 
are  a  member  had  worked  out  any  scheme  which  it  suggested  to 
the  higher  authorities? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  You  are  referring  nowT  to  Senate  2715.  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  any  scheme  for  permanent  reorganization. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  was  going  to  refer  to  that  just 
a  little  later  under  Senate  2691. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Or,  I  will  do  so  now,  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  you  choose. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  referred  before  to  the  fact  that  Senate  2691 
was  predicated  upon  the  belief  that  the  Nation  had  large  desires  in 
time  of  peace  to  share  in  the  duty  of  military  service.  The  war 
plans  branch  has  made  a  study  of  the  military  plans  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  universal  military  service,  plus  an  organized  re- 
serve, might  be  the  basis  of  a  new  military  policy. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  mean  universal  military  service,  or 
universal  military  training? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Universal  military  service,  plus  an  organized 
reserve.     I  think  that  is  universal  service,  as  I  understand  it. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Director  of  the  War  Plans  Division,  who 
has  this  study  in  his  possession,  that  it  may  be  referred  to  in  his  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Military  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  submit  it  to  this  committee? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  asked  specific  authority  to  do  that,  and  if  it 
were  a  question  affecting  the  war  plans  branch  solely,  I  think  per- 
haps I  could  do  it;  but,  as  authority  has  already  been  requested  an  * 
decision  has  been  rendered,  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  so  doing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  know  when  Gen.  Haan  ex- 
pects to  appear  before  the  House  committee? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Very  shortly,  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  to  present  it  then  ? 


» 
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Maj.  Westervei/t.  That  is  my  understanding,  but  I  could  not 
state  this  positively. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  can  obtain  it  through  those  channels? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  That  is  my  understanding,  sir.  I  will  say  that 
it  is  merely  a  study. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Was  it  ever  considered  by  those  who  prepared 
this  bill? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  No,  sir.  The  study  was  made  after  2715  was 
presented.  In  answering  that  question,  I  would  like  to  say  that  all 
of  my  discussions  of  these  two  bills,  Senate  2715  and  Senate  2091, 
is  under  the  belief  that  they  differ  essentially  in  principle.  I  can 
not  tie  the  two  bills  up  together.  In  other  words,  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  S.  2715  differs  from  the  underlying  philosophy  of 
S.  2091. 

The  Chairman.  S.  2691  provides,  in  effect,  that  after  these  men 
shall  have  had  six  months'  training,  they  shall  then  be  members  of 
reserve  units. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  liable  to  service. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  two  years,  or  whatever  the  term  is:  and  I 
can  see  the  distinction  there  very  easily,  Major,  because  under  the 
other  bill  the  man  is  not  liable  to  any  service. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Except  that  he  is  compelled  to  be  trained  for  three 
months. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  sounder  in  military 
policy  ? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  personally  favor  the  bill  based  upon  the  desire 
of  the  general  public  to  serve  continuously  in  the  military  body. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  S.  2691's  principle? 

Maj.  Wester velt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  reasons? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Just  for  that  reason,  sir,  that  I  mentioned,  that 
it  gives  your  neighbor  and  your  companion  in  school  life  a  chance.  It 
mixes  the  social  body  in  with  the  military  body.  It  mixes  the  mili- 
tary body  in  with  the  social  body. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  continuing  organization? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  On  what  do  you  predicate  the  statement  that 
the  general  public  wishes  to  do  that  thing? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  thought  you  said  that  they  desired  it. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  If  they  desired  to  do  so.  Now,  in  my  capacity 
as  a  member  of  the  war  plans  branch,  before  I  approach  a  problem, 
I  must  have  some  hypothesis.  I  could  work  out  S.  2715,  if  I  were 
v*  told  that  the  only  thing  I  had  to  work  with  was  what  had  existed 
*  in  the  past,  the  traditional  policy  of  keeping  the  general  public  clear 
from  the  continuing  military  program,  and  I  would  be  satisfied,  gen- 
erally speaking,  with  that  solution.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  was 
offered  the  knowledge  that  the  people  cheerfully  accepted  six  months' 
training  and  after  that  organization 
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The  Chairman  (interposing).  Two  years'  service  after  that? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  That  service  provided  by  Senate  2691,  adequate 
service,  I  would  then  have  the  hypothesis  to  work  out ;  and  I  would 
work  out  something  like  S.  2691.  I  think  on  the  whole  it  is  a  good 
bill,  provided  the  people  desire  to  share  in  the  continuing  problem 
of  military  preparedness. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  is  the  standing  Army  under  that  bill? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Well,  with  six  months'  training  and  the  reserve 
which  follows,  I  should  say  a  standing  Army  of  not  less  than  250,000 
enlisted  men  would  be  adequate. 

The  Chairman.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  that  bill  and  its  feature  of  compulsory  service,  that  it  is 
not  compulsory  active  service  with  the  colors.  It  is  liability  to 
service,  extended  over  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time  in  a 
man's  life. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  That  is  quite  true,  sir;  but  that  message  has 
to  be  taken  to  the  general  public. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes,  I  understand. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  liability  is  there,  anyhow. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  War  Department  bill,  S.  2715,  does  not  in- 
volve liability  to  service  in  time  of  peace,  but  it  does  involve  lia- 
bility to  service  in  time  of  war  for  everybody  that  has  been  trained  in 
the  interval. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  quite  choose  which  would  be  the  least 
or  the  most  popular  of  the  two  with  the  public,  if  we  are  speaking 
of  the  public's  wishes. 

Maj.    Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course,  we  must  reflect  that  eventually. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Well,  one  thing  is  sure,  Senator;  and  that  is 
the  provision  for  military  training  for  three  months  comes  more 
readily  out  of  Senate  bill  2715  than  the  provision  for  universal 
training  plus  universal  liability  to  service  comes  out  of  S.  2091. 
In  other  words,  the  structure  falls  in  the  latter  case,  and  still  stands 
in  the  former  case:  and  that  is  the  point  that  I  wanted  to  bring 
out  particularly  beiore  I  went  ahead  on  any  of  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean  the  structure  stands  in  the 
War  Department  bill  and  falls  in  the  other  ? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  If  you  take  out  the  provision  for  three  months' 
training,  you  still  have  a  regular  standing  Army  of  some  570,000 
men  organized.  The  only  effect  of  the  three  months'  training,  in 
my  opinion,  is  to  raise  the  military  figure  of  merit  of  the  body  from 
wnich  the  replacements  can  be  drawn  in  time  of  war  under  the  draft. 
Now,  that  is  desirable.  But  that  is  the  only  effect,  in  my  opinion, 
it  has  on  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  2715 ;  whereas,  that  is  the 
essential  feature  of  S.  2G91. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Well,  Major,  let  me  get  your  ideas  about  this 
Suppose  you  now,  in  your  relations  to  the  General  Staff  and  the 
work  you  have  in  hand,  based  on  all  your  experience  and  based  on 
your  knowledge  of  conditions  in  our  country,  and  your  information 
as  to  public  opinion,  and  also  on  your  idea  of  the  possibilities  and  the 
prospects  of  another  war,  and  of  the  possible  enemy  in  that  Avar, 
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and  you  were  told,  without  regard  to  any  hypothesis  at  all,  to  go 
and  prepare  a  plan  for  our  Military  Establishment  during  peace 
and  under  these  conditions,  how  would  you  prepare  it? 
^A       Maj.  Westervelt.  That  is  a  large  order,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  realize  that;  but  that  is  just  the  order  we 
have  got  to  face. 

Ma}.  Westervelt.  I  would  prepare  you  two  bills.  I  would  pre- 
pare Senate  2715  and  Senate  2691,  essentially. 

The  Chairman.  They  represent  conflicting  theories. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  can  not  help  it,  sir.  I  think  that  the  Nation 
represents  conflicting  theories. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Congress  could  not  adopt  both.  Tne 
Senator  means  which  of  the  two  would  you  choose  for  the  safety  of 
the  country,  regardless  of  the  momentary  popularit}'  or  unpopu- 
larity of  the  proposition '( 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  would  take  S.  2715,  at  least  during  the  period 
of  adjustment.  As  an  expression  of  permanent  policy,  I  pre  for  S. 
2(591. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  will  give  us  a  more  effective  Mili- 
tary Establishment  to  meet  an  emergency? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  For  the  next  two  or  three  years;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  think  we  need  that  many,  570,000? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  make  no  point  of  the  number.  I  have  not 
analyzed  the  numbers,  and  if  I  were  called  upon  to  analyze  them  I 
would  not  subdivide  them  into  the  category  that  Gen.  Jervey 
analyzes  them  into.  I  would  say  frankly  that  the  possession  of  21 
combat  divisions,  thoroughly  officered,  with  the  chain  of  command 
complete,  was  enough  to  justify  S.  2715. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  we  need  21  divisions — 20  Infantry  and  1 

* 

Cavalry?     - 

Maj.  Westervelt.  That  I  do  not  know.  My  opinion  would  be 
valueless  on  that.     Yet  I  say  it  is  safe;  it  is  adequate. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  is  quite  an  important  point,  because  wo 
have  different  views  on  that,  and  some  in  high  authority  favor 
250,000,  not  exceeding  that,  and  others  576,000. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir:  but  the  two  things — I  suppose  I  am 
a  nuisance  in  emphasizing  this — but  the  two  thing  do  not  go  hand 
in  hand.  If  you  have  an  organized  reserve,  efficient,  it  means  that 
you  can  have  a  smaller  Regular  Army.  The  two  things  are  inter- 
dependent. S.  2601  provides  for  an  organized  reserve;  consequently 
you  can  have  a  smaller  Regular  Army  than  that  proposed  in  S.  2715, 
but  S.  2715  provides  no  organized  reserve,  except  that  which  is 
brought  into  l>eing  in  time  of  stress.  You  can  not  say  that  S.  2715 
will  function  with  250.000;  at  least.  I  can  not  say  so.  I  personally 
think  that  it  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  we  could  get  576,000  men? 

.Maj.  Westervelt.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  have  heard  con- 
*\  siderable  discussion  about  that.  I  do  not  know.  We  are  accenting 
*  vocational  training.  Well,  they  are  playing  the  recruiting  game  a 
good  deal  more  skillfully  than  they  did  in  the  past.  Perhaps  we  can 
get  them.  Perhaps  it  might  be  necessary  to  raise  the  pay.  All  of 
that  is  a  detail,  once  you  assume  that  the  philosophy  under  which  S. 
2715  was  born  is  right. 
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The  Chairman.  The  trouble  is,  Major,  that  we  are  not  permitted 
to  sit  here  as  philosophers.    We  have  got  to  decide  some  awfully 
practical  things.    One  is  the  eight  hundred  million  dollars  a  year 
cost  of  576,000  men,  and  the  willingness  of  the  public  to  shoulder  £t 
such  a  cost  in  time  of  peace.  ^^ 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  another  question  is,  whether  we  will  get 
them  under  voluntary  recruiting,  or,  in  any  event,  at  any  reasonable 
cost. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  we  have  to  face  those  things. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  as  you  say,  there  is  a  basic  difference 
between  these  two  bills,  but  I  am  wondering  if  one  theory  would  not 
be  accepted  by  the  country  just  as  well  as  the  other. 

Maj.   Westervelt.  Perhaps. 

The'  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  a  question  that  no  man  can 
answer  until  he  counts  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  read  the  press  clippings  each  morning,  sir, 
and  all  I  can  say  is  "  perhaps  "  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  some  other  things  you  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss with  us,  and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you. 

Maj  Westervelt.  I  had  referred  to  the  provisions  made  for  the 
General  Staff  in  S.  2715.  This  bill  makes  also  provisions  for  the 
services.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  comment  upon  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  with  respect  to  the  services,  as  the  chiefs  of  those  s  r vices 
have  been  or  probably  will  be  called  upon  to  state  their  own  detailed 
needs.  I  believe  strongly,  however,  that  there  should  be  a  chief  of 
each  major  service;  that  is,  a  chief  of  infantry,  a  chief  of  cavalry,  etc. 
This  is  in  line  with  my  belief  that  there  should  be  a  strong  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  General  Staff  and  the  services,  and  I  feel  that 
a  chief  of  infantry  perhaps  can  present  the  basic  needs  of  his  serv- 
ice much  better  than  an  infantry  member  of  some  General  Staff 
committee. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Then  you  rather  believe  in  a  system  that 
differs  from  the  General  Staff  plan  of  organization? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  No,  sir.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  very 
strongly  in  the  General  Staff  system  of  organization. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  practically  entirely  controlled 
by  the  General  Staff. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Then  vou  approve  of  the  General  Staff 
bill? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes.  sir;  under  the — may  I  ask  a  question  here, 
sir? 

The  Chairman.  Surely. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  have  gone  into  considerable  detail  in  the 
hearings,  and  in  answering  your  question  in  that  way,  sir,  I  am  no* 
covering  it  fully.  I  believe  in  Senate  bill  2715.  provided  the  genera 
public  does  not  desire  to  serve  the  six  months'  training  period,  and 
afterwards  in  an  organized  reserve.  In  other  words,  I  believe  that 
the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  two  bills  is  entirely  different.  I 
think  one  is  opposed  to  the  other. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  in  what  particular? 
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»Maj.  Westervelt.  I  think  that  S.  2715  is  predicated  upon  a  desire 
to  leave  the  general  public  at  ease  with  respect  to  continuing  mili- 
tary service  in  time  of  peace. 
*       Senator  Chamberlain.  You  are  referring  now  more  particularly 
w  to  the  universal  military  training? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamerlain.  I  am  speaking  of  the  general  plan  of  the 
General  Stall  bill,  known  as  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  scheme. 
Do  you  approve  of  it  in  its  entirety  ? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Well,  I  hate  to  seem  hesitant.  I  do,  if  we  can 
not  get  universal  training  plus  an  organized  reserve;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Then  you  do  not  believe  in  the  national 
defense  provision  of  section  5,  which  prevented  the  General  Staff 
from  doing  administrative  duties? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  take  no  exception  to  that,  sir.  As  I  just  said 
to  Senator  Wadsworth,  I  believe  that  that  is  unnecessary.  I  believe 
that  the  General  Staff  officers  are  just  as  anxious  to  get  out  from 
under  the  mass  of  administrative  details  that  have  been  forced  upon 
them  as  the  services  are  to  have  them  get  out. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  has  not  been  the  history  of  it  here. 
Major. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Well,  sir,  I  come  in  daily  contact — and  have 
for  the  last  two  years — with  men  who  work  elbow  to  elbow  with 
me,  and  all  of  them  have  said,  "If  we  could  only  decentralize;  if 
we  could  only  get  our  departments  established;  if  we  could  only 
shift  this  mass  of  stuff.''  And  there  is  another  thing,  Mr.  Senator, 
and  that  is  this:  That  we  have  had  very  few  real  General  Staff 
officers.  We  are  just  now  starting  to  make  them  in  our  General 
Staff  College  and  in  our  service  schools.  The  indoctrination  has 
just  started,  and  in  two  or  three  years  we  will  have  by  evolution 
that  thing  which  is  now  unavailable. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with 
the  War  Plans  Division? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Since  May  of  this  year. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Were  you  connected  with  the  War  Col- 
lege when  they  prepared  a  plan  for  army  reorganization? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  believe  the  plan  was  fully  prepared  when  I 
got  there.    At  least,  I  was  not  in  on  it  at  all. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  you  ever  see  that  plan? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  That  is  not  Senate  2715? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  No:  the  plan  that  the  War  College  pre- 
pared was  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  practically  shelved: 
and  then  the  present  bill  was  prepared,  as  the  evidence,  I  think, 
shows,  by  (Jen.  March  and  Gen.  Mclntyre,  and  possibly  some  others. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  you  see  the  original  bill:  that  is,  the 
one  which  the  War  College  prepared? 
/^       Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

*       Senator  Chamberlain.  In  what  essentials  did  it  differ  from  the 
present  bill  ? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  believe  it  provided  for  universal  training. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  a  mere  incident  of  the  bill;  but, 
so  far  as  the  Army  organization  was  concerned,  how  did  it  differ 
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from  the  bill  that  you  are  now  considering,  in  the  creation  of  *a 
General  Staff  and  in  defining  the  duties  of  the  General  Staff? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  That  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  We  have  never  been  able — I  do  not  think  ^V 
we  have  been  able — to  get  a  copy  of  that  bill,  and  I  am  wondering    % 
what  became  of  it.    You  do  not  know  ? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  want  you  to  understand  that  I 
am  opposed  to  a  General  Staff.  I  think  a  General  Staff  is  necessary 
to  a  proper  functioning  of  the  Army,  but  I  differ  radically  from  this 
bill,  in  that  it  undertakes  to  place  the  whole  control  of  the  Army, 
administration  as  well  as  the  military  functioning  proper,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Staff. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Well,  I  personally  do  not  believe  that  that  is  the 
intention  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  the.  easiest  way  to  put  it  is:  The  bill 
says  u  Give  us  576,000  officers  and  men  and  give  us  a  lump-sum  ap- 
propriation, and  we  will  punch  the  button  and  do  the  balance.''  Is 
not  that  about  what  it  is? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Does  not  that  give  the  whole  control  to  the 
General  Staff? 

Maj.  Westerielt.  Well,  I  think  the  control  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  General  Staff.  I  was  objecting  to  the  statement  that  they 
wanted  the  administration.  I  think  thev  do  not  want  administra- 
tion. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  history  of  it  here  is,  as  I  said  to  Gen. 
Wood  the  other  day,  who  was  the  first  offender,  when  he  was  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  they  began  gradually  to  absorb  the  functions  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  service  bureaus,  and  I  think  the  tendency  has  con- 
tinued to  grow.    You  do  not  think  so? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What,  in  your  opinion,  ought  to  be  the 
function  of  the  service  bureaus? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Well,  I  know  more  about  the  Chief  of  Artil- 
lery's office,  and  I  would  sav  that  his  functions  are  clearly  defined  in 
an  order  issued  at  headquarters  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  sometime  last  year. 

The  Chief  of  Artillery  was  the  adviser  of  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
He  was  held  responsible  for  the  details  of  organization,  training, 
equipment,  in  so  far  as  it  pertained  to  the  efficiency  of  his  own  arm. 
He  was  charged  with  his  basic  schools:  that  is  to  say,  wherever  artil- 
lery was  taught,  he  was  the  supervisor.  He  had  a  great  many 
powers.  He  had  practically  complete  authority  over  all  of  the 
units  in  training,  but,  as  soon  as  those  units  came  out  of  training  and 
joined  combat  divisions,  they  passed  from  under  the  authority  of 
the  Chief  of  Artillery. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I   am   afraid  I  interrupted  the  thought 
you  had  mapped  out  in  your  mind.    I  did  not  want  to  do  that. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  had  started  my  hearing  with  the  statement 
that  Senate  bill  2715  was  entirely  opposed  in  principle  to  Senate 
bill  2(tt)l.  I  felt  that  I  had  to  do  that  to  be  clear  upon  the  details 
which  followed.    One  is  predicated  upon  a  desire  to  relieve  the  gen- 
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eral  public  from  continuing  service  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  other 
is  predicated  upon  a  desire  to  bring  the  general  public  into  the 
scheme  of  military  preparedness.  I  consider  them  both  good  bills; 
that  is,  S.  2691  and  S.  2715. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  other  things  to  call  attention  to ! 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Well,  a  few  others,  sir,  if  I  am  not  taking  your 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Thequestion  of  promotion  by  selection  has  come 
up,  and  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  believe  very  strongly  in  promotion  by  selection  in  time  of  war, 
and  in  a  modified  sense  in  time  of  peace.  I  believe  that  the  real  stim- 
ulus to  the  commissioned  body  is  going  to  come  from  elimination, 
and  I  feel  very  much  as  Gen.  Jervey  did,  that  elimination  can  be  put 
on  a  sounder  basis  by  providing  retirement  for  those  whose  services 
have  been  honest  and  faithful  who  are  to  be  eliminated,  and  perhaps 
a  year's  pay  for  those  who  are  arbitrarily  eliminated. 

jBut  I  believe  that  the  real  solution  is  in  improving  the  commis- 
sioned mass.  However,  the  push  at  the  rear  end  ought  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  pull  at  the  forward  end,  and  I  do  believe  that  a  limited 
amount  of  promotion  by  selection  is  a  very  valuable  stimulant. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Wood  proposed  25  per  cent  of  promotions 
by  selection. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  have  not  studied  the  matter  in  detail,  but  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  you  could  assign  a  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  your  belief  in  a  limited  amount  of 
promotion  by  selection.    I  wondered  how  you  would  limit  it. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  It  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  an  officer  must  be 
selected  for  promotion  by  his  chain  of  commanders.  I  see  no  diffi- 
culty in  that.  To  begin  with,  I  would  not  apply  it  to  officers  below 
the  grade  of  major.  I  see  no  reason  why  an  ordnance  officer  could  not 
be  perfectly  secure  in  the  matter.  I  was  an  ordnance  officer  myself 
for  nearly  eight  years.  I  never  suffered  anything  by  it.  To  begin 
with,  the  ordnance  officer  is  promoted  by  selection  within  his  own 
arm. 

The  Chairman.  To-dav? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  not  be  under  this  bill. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  But  he  would  have  just  as  good  a  chance.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  efficiency  record  dies.  Mine  is  per- 
fectly alive,  with  the  comments  of  line  officers  and  staff  officers  and 
ordnance  officers,  it  is  perfectly  alive,  and  my  promotion,  if  this  bill 
goes  through,  is  based  upon  that.  I  would  go  deeper,  however,  and 
have  a  single  list. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  whole  Army? 
.  Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Who  would  pass  upon  the  promotions?  A 
board? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir;  a  board  of  general  officers.  I  think 
that  is  provided  in  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  not  pass  upon  anybody,  Senator,  until 
that  man's  name  has  been  passed  up  to  them  through  the  channel  of 
command. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  I  remember  the  bill.  But  who  appoints 
the  board? 

Maj.  Westervei/t.  Well,  I  should  say  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  governed  entirely 
in  his  action  in  these  matters  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  isn't  he? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  That,  of  course,  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  we  know  it  here. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  he 
is  governed  by  his  military  adviser.  I  am  not  questioning  that 
right. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  if  that  be  true,  in  the  last  analysis* 
the  Chief  of  Staff  means  the  board. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Very  good,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Now  assume  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  is  per- 
fectly free  from  bias  of  any  kind,  in  theory  it  might  work  all  right; 
but  suppose  the  Chief  of  Staff  is  at  all  inclined  to  be  disposed  to 
favor  his  friends  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Army,  the  naming  of  the 
board  would  control  that,  would  it  not? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  see  that  it  would. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  work  that  way. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Army,  but  I  have  seen  it  worked  here  where  favoritism 
may  not  have  been  intended,  but  propinquity  cuts  some  figure  in  all 
of  these  things,  and  the  men  seem  to  be  favored  quite  generally  who 
are  closest  to  the  powers  that  be. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  was  just  wondering  whether  propinquity  is 
always  responsible  for  favorable  results.  It  seems  to  me  it  works 
both  ways. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  No  ;  it  does  always  work  favorable  results. 
It  is  human.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  it  all.  You, 
of  course,  take  the  men  under  you.  You  know  all  of  the  men  who 
are  beneath  you  in  rank,  who  have  served  with  you.  It  is  very  nat- 
ural that  you  should  feel  more  friendship  to  the  men  immediately 
under  you  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  promotion  than  you  would 
toward  men  of  the  same  rank  under  another  commanding  officer. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  the  human  side  of  it. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  do  not  see  how  it  enters  into 
the  scheme  of  selection.  To  begin  with,  a  board  of  five  general 
officers  is  provided  by  this  bill,  and  they  take  no  cognizance  of  the 
officer  to  be  selected  until  his  record  comes  up  through  channels,  and 
a  man  is  pretty  well  known.  The  service  at  large  would  probably 
select  him.  To  begin  with,  the  first  three  grades  are  removed  from 
selection.  You  have  not  added  very  much  to  your  mass  from  which 
selection  is  made. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  theory  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  i 
all  right,  but  in  practice  it  has  not  worked  out.    It  leads — your  pro- 
motion by  selection — no  matter  how  you  undertake  to  do  it,  to  further 
centralization. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Don't  you  destroy  initiative  and  a  desire 
to  excel  when  yoij  destroy  promotion  by  seniority  within  certain 
grades  ? 
A      Maj.  Westervelt.  I  have  heard  it  so  stated,  and  I  fancy  there  is  a 
^  great  deal  of  truth  in  it,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Well,  you  have  had  experience  with  that  sys- 
tem.   Has  your  experience  been  satisfactory  ? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Mine  has;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Generally,  I  mean,  in  the  service,  so  far  as  you 
know  % 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Well,  I  think  it  may  be  stated  that  the  man  who 
is  selected  is  satisfied,  and  the  man  who  is  not  selected  is  generally 
not  satisfied. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  bound  to  be  true. 

Senator  Fi^tcher.  It  is  not  satisfactory  then. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  are  not  many  selections  in 
time  of  peace,  nor  is  it  proposed  to  make  many  selections  in  time  of 
peace.  It  is  an  additional  stimulus.  The  push  on  the  commissioned 
mass  comes  from  elimination. 

Senator  Fletcher.  When  I  used  the  word  "  satisfactory,"  perhaps 
it  is  not  quite  the  right  word.  What  I  meant  was  whether  it  had 
worked  up  to  this  time  to  the  best  interests  of  the  service  ? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  It  has  been  tried  only  in  time  of  war,  sir;  I  sup- 
pose you  mean  that. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes,  sir;  the  plan  has  been  during  the  war. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Had  you  finished,  major  ? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Now,  major,  under  this  War  Department 
bill,  the  General  Staff  bill,  as  I  understand  it  has  the  effect  of  prac- 
tically asking  Congress  to  give  them  the  men  and  the  money  in  a 
lump  sum  and  allow  them  to  expend  it  and  to  organize  the  Army 
along  the  lines  that  the  General  Staff  desires.  Now,  you  think  that 
would  be  an  ideal  army  ? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  the  tendency  to- 
ward the  budget  system  and  greater  elasticity  in  organization  is  cor- 
rect. Just  how  far  that  should  go,  how  it  should  be  safeguarded,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  I  think  a  close  examination  of  this 
bill  will  convince  you  that  it  goes  the  limit.  Have  you  noticed  the 
great  increase  in  the  General  Staff? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  think  that  is  advisable? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  It  seems  to  me  logical  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Army  is  increased,  or,  rather,  that  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the 
Army.  Inhere  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  rather  a  large  number  of 
General  Staff  officers  is  to  be  used  around  Washington.  As  a  matter 
'%of  fact,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  there  is  proposed  a  well-bal- 
anced military  force,  that  is,  with  combat  divisions,  corps,  and  army 
headquarters.  Now,  these  units  all  must  have  General  Staff  officers. 
They  must  get  them  somewhere. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  reason  why  there 
should  be  created  six  lieutenant  generals  in  the  line,  where  there  are 
none  in  that  grade  now  on  the  active  list? 
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Maj.  Westervelt.  Well,  there  was  no  peace-time  corps.  You  must 
have  an  adequate  rank  for  your  corps  commanders. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  would  they  do?  What  would  these 
six  lieutenant  generals  do? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  They  would  each  command  a  corps. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  would  the  major  generals  have  to  do? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  They  would  have  divisions.  It  is  a  command 
for  a  major  general. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  This  bill  provides  for  t>  lieutenant  generals, 
which  is  new.  It  provides  for  32  major  generals  of  the  line,  an. 
increase  of  23  in  the  permanent  list  of  that  grade  now. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Eighty-eight  brigadier  generals  of  the 
line,  an  increase  of  54  in  the  permanent  list  of  officers  in  that  grade. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes.  5 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Some  officers  here,  in  testifying  the  other 
day  said,  wThen  asked  what  they  had  to  do,  that  they  would  draw 
their  salaries.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  active  duty  for 
them  to  perform  ? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Of  course  there  must  be  brigadier  generals  for 
the  Artillery  and  Infantry  brigades,  and  there  must  be  division  com- 
manders and  corps  commanders. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  a  major  general  has  heretofore  com- 
manded a  division. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  what  it  is  intended  for  him 
to  do  now. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  understand  the  six  lieutenant 
generals. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  They  are  corps  commanders. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  where  are  the  corps  now? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  In  France  we  had  a  number  of  corps. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  know 

Maj.  Westervelt.  We  were  trying  to  find  staffs  for  eight  corps. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  For  an  army  in  France  of  practically 
2,000,000  men,  and  practically  2,000,000  in  this  country,  is  practi- 
cally what  they  propose  now  for  a  peace  army  of  500,000  men. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  But  we  did  not  have  those  4,000,000  over  in 
France. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  had  2,000,000. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  But  we  did  not  have  all  the  corps  organized 
that  we  were  going  to  organize. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  A  major  general  commanded  a  division 
over  there,  didn't- he? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  corps? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  a  corps  also? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Could  not  they  do  it  in  a  peace-time  armj     0 

Maj.  Westervelt.  It  could  be  done;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Have  you  noticed  that  feature  of  this  bill 
that  major  generals  at  the  head  of  these  service  bureaus  go  out  with 
permanent  commissions,  and  the  General  Staff  under  this  bill  could 
detail  for  those  duties  any  men  in  the  service  it  wanted  to? 
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Maj.  Westervelt.  I  had  noticed  that  this  bill  provided  for  re- 
commissioning  heads  of  services  in  the  line.  I  had  noticed  particu- 
larly what  I  thought  was  an  error  of  omission  with  respect  to  the 
Medical  Department.  I  think  it  is  designed  with  respect  to  the 
other  services. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  wise  provision  ? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  It  has  considerable  wisdom  in  it,  in  that  it 
brings  the  services  closer  to  the  line. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  mav  be  wisdom  in  it,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  convince  myself  of  it.  Now,  this  bill,  if  you  will  notice 
the  bill,  section  3  provides  for  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number 
of  officers  of  the  General  Staff  Corps.  The  national  defense  act, 
of  June  3, 1916,  fixed  the  number  of  those  officers,  including  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  at  55,  of  whom  were  2  general  officers,  10  colonels,  10  lieu- 
tenant colonels,  15  majors,  and  17  captains.  The  act  of  May  12, 
1917,  increases  the  total  number  for  the  period  of  the  existing  emer- 
gency to  91,  an  increase  of  36  officers,  of  whom  2  were  lieutenant 
colonels,  17  were  majors,  and  17  were  captains.  Now,  the  present 
bill,  the  so-called  General  Staff  bill,  proposes  a  further  and  perma- 
nent increase  of  the  total  numl>er  of  231  officers,  of  whom  there  shall 
be,  in  addition  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  5  general  officers,  whose  grades 
are  not  specified,  as  assistants  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  5  brigadier  gen- 
erals, 41  colonels,  71  lieutenant  colonels,  89  majors,  and  17  captains. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  a  larger  increase  than  you  had 
during  the  whole  war. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Now,  of  course,  you  are  referring  to  regular 
General  Staff  officers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  do  not  consider  that  at  all  out  of  proportion. 
I  consider  that  very  moderate  when  you  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  you  create  or  will  create  if  S.  2715  is  enacted,  divisions, 
corps,  and  armies.    I  think  that  is  a  very  moderate  request. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  T  think  it  is  one,  Major,  that  the  country 
would  never  stand  for. 

The  Chairman.  For  example,  as  I  recall  it,  there  are  three  Gen- 
eral Staff  officers  attached  to  each  division,  are  there  not  ? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  have  not  the  table  of  organization  with  me, 
sir,  but  I  would  say  that  there  would  be  more. 

Col.  Gulick.  There  are  four. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Col.  Gulick  says  there  are  four. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  would  be  21  divisions  under  this 
scheme? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  divisions  alone  would  account  for  84 
General  Staff  officers  of  the  260. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  would  be  five  corps? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Five  corps. 

The  Chairman.  And  certainly  there  are  five  General  Staff  officers 
with  a  corps  ?  m 

Col.  Gulick.  More  than  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  be  another  30  or  40  there. 
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Maj.  Westervelt.  Thirty-six. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  not  be  in  Washington  at  all. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  No,  sir.  The  facts  indicated  can  be  introduced, 
Mr.  Senator,  if  you  want  it.  ^^ 

The  Chairman.  That  is  near  enough  to  get  a  calculation  upon  ^^ 
part  of  it  at  least.    You  see,  Senator  Chamberlain,  before  we  never 
had  a  division  of  American  troops  organized.    The  whole  Army  of 
the  United  States  on  April  6,  1917,  did  not  contain  one  division, 
not  one. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  No,  I  know  it  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  to  create  40,  and  with  each  division  goes 
4  General  Staff  officers.    I  say  we  did  not  have  one.    The  only  com- 

Slete  division  we  had  in  the  military  establishment  was  the  New  York 
ational  Guard  Division,  which  was  complete  in  every  detail.     It 
had  its  own  staff. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Now,  Maj.  Westervelt,  in  addition  to  these 
officers  to  whom  I  have  directed  your  attention,  it  provides  that  278 
enlisted  men  shall  be  attached  to  the  General  Staff. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  are  they  for? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  can  introduce  into  the  testimony  the  duties 
and  functions  of  those  men. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  They  would  ordinarily  be  the  best  enlisted 
men  in  the  Army,  too,  would  they  not? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  They  would  be  selected  for  the  purposes  neces- 
sary. They  might  be  clerks  or  draftsmen,  men  for  the  various  serv- 
ices needed  around  there. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Would  they  be  for  chauffeurs  and  service  of 
that  kind? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  can  specify  their  duties,  I  am  quite  sure.  The 
tables  of  organization  will  show. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  would  like  to  have  you  do  it,  when  you 
come  to  revise  your  testimony. 

Col.  Archer*  And  for  draftmen,  too. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  raises  another  question,  about  which 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  contention,  and  that  is  to  take  men 
serving  in  the  Army,  at  the  present  salary  of  $33  to  $75  a  month, 
and  putting  them  at  work  that  the  civilian  wants  to  do,  where  you 
utilize  them  as  stenographers  and  clerks  in  your  departments,  that 
would  create  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  I  think.    Don't  you  ? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  It  had  not  occurred  to  me. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  know  in  the  demobilization  scheme 
there  were  young  men  being  detained  at  Camp  Lewis  and  other 
camps  throughout  the  country,  to  do  clerical  work,  and  immediately 
there  came  out  from  all  of  these  camps  a  protest  against  retaining 
men  at  $30  a  month  to  do  work  that  civilians  ought  to  be  employed 
to  do.  The  War  Department  finally  listened  to  these  protests  and, 
as  a  rule,  got  civilians  to  do  the  clerical  "work.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  those  were  emergency  me     V 
who  were  entitled  to  discharge. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes;  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  why  they  wanted  to  get  out. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes ;  that  is  true.  Taking  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Department,  where  188  enlisted  men  are  proposed, 
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and  the  Finance  Department,  where  1,050  enlisted  men  are  proposed, 
what  are  those  men  needed  for? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  suppose  they  are  finance  clerks  in  the  Finance 
Department  and  experts  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  the  whole 
military  department,  or  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  military  de- 
partment, operated  by  enlisted  men  and  officers? 

Maj.  Westervei/t.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  This  bill  provides  for  1,000  sergeants  for 
the  militia  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  the  men,  Senator,  who  are  attached  tem- 
porarily to  National  Guard  units  as  instructor  sergeants. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Is  it  proposed,  Major,  to  do  away  with  the 
officers  who  have  been  attached  to  military  units  and  attach  them  to 
National  Guard  units  for  instruction  ? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  think  not.  There  are 
a  great  many  of  those  details,  Senator,  that  I  am  not  at  all  familiar 
with. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  them  be- 
cause you  seem  to  approve  of  the  General  Staff  bill,  and  I  want  to 
know  your  reasons  and  why  these  places  are  created,  and  what  they 
would  do  with  them  when  created ;  and  so  I  think  you  will  find,  on 
examination  of  the  bill,  when  you  get  into  details,  that  it  increases 
the  commissioned  personnel  very  largely,  also  the  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, in  the  departments.  You  do  not  approve  of  the  disposition 
that  is  made  of  the  Medical  Departement  in  this  bill,  do  you  ? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  do  not  understand  it,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  I  do  not  think  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment quite  understand  it.  Were  you  consulted  about  the  preparation 
of  this  bill? 

Maj.  Westerveut.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  first  saw  it  when  it  was  prepared  and 
presented  to  Congress? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  have  only  been  home  from 
France  since  April  of  this  year. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Was  the  War  College  consulted  about  this 
bill  after  it  was  prepared  and  their  opinion  asked? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  has  not  been  since  you  were  there? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Well,  I  would  not  know  it.  I  was  not  the  head 
of  the  War  College.    I  was  merely  a  member  of  one  of  the  branches. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  when  a  matter  is  submitted  to  the 
head  of  the  War  College,  he  submits  it  to  the  members  of  the  War 
College,  does  he  not? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  No,  not  necessarily,  not  all  of  them. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  so.  That  is 
all  I  care  to  ask,  Maj.  Westervelt. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  anything  else  you  wanted  to  em- 
phasize, Major? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  had  marked  down  here  "Air  Service,"  think- 
ing perhaps  I  might  be  asked  about  it,  but  I  have  nothing  else  to 
contribute. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  with  respect  to  the  separation  of  the  Air 
Service  into  a  separate  department? 
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Maj.  Westervelt:  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  observation  on  that? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  rather  feel  a  separate  department  should  be 
made  of  the  Air  Service.  I  believe  the  important  consideration,  in 
considering  the  future  of  air  craft,  is  that  air  craft  is  not  an  agency 
that  is  going  to  be  fostered  by  private  enterprise  particularly,  and 
I  think  the  Government  has  got  to  take  a  hand  in  it,  particularly 
with  a  view  to  controlling  production,  particularly  in  time  of  stress. 

That  stands  clearly  at  one  end  and  is  my  excuse  for  saying  that 
we  should  have  an  air  directorate.  Now,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line  is  the  necessity  for  the  Army  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Navy  on 
the  other  hand  to  have  considerable  to  say  about  the  technical  de- 
velopments of  their  types;  for  instance,  their  observation  planes, 
combat  planes,  and  perhaps  later  on  their  transport  or  vehicle  planes. 

So,  necessarily,  the  control  by  the  directorate  would  apply  to  the 
production  end  of  the  game.    I  had  not  gone  into  it  in  any  detail. 

I  thought  those  two  points  were  particularly  interesting. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  time  is  coming  when  fighting  in 
the  air  will  be  conducted  by  great  fleets  of  machines,  and  they  will 
be  hundreds  and  perhaps  some  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the 
commander  on  the  ground. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Perhaps  it  would  interest  you,  Mr.  Senator,  to 
look  at  the  problem  this  way.  The  defense  has  gotten  ahead  of  the 
offense,  in  my  opinion.  It  is  so  easy  to  organize  defense  sectors, 
that  is,  by  means  of  fire-swept  obstacles,  that  there  is  really  no  simple 
answer  to  a  proper  defense  system.  The  future  holds  out  a  good 
deal  of  hope,  of  course.  We  find  that  hope  in  the  development  of 
mechanical  transportation.  We  find  it  in  the  neutralizing  effect  of 
gases,  and  find  it  in  the  development  of  the  Air  Service,  and  that  is 
going  to  restore  the  balance.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  thought 
about  it,  but  it  is  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  game. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  the  Chemical  Service  or  Gas 
Service. 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  ideas  to  express  about  the  abolition 
of  that  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  service  and  merging  it  with  the 
Engineers? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  that  the  study  that 
other  people  have ;  that  is,  whether  it  should  be  combined  with  the 
Engineers  or  leave  it  a  separate  service. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  care  to  argue  on  that? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  have  you  to  say  about  a  separate  Tank 
Corps  ? 

Maj.  Westervelt.  I  have  not  thought  of  that  very  clearly,  sir. 
It  is  a  very  important  service.  In  my  opinion,  though,  the  Air  Serv- 
ice is  the  service  of  the  future.    It  has  not  been  sounded. 

Senator  Fletcher.  In  actual  warfare,  you  believe  the  Air  Service     ^ 
plays  a  more  important  part  than  the  Tank  Service?  0 

Maj.  Westervelt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Major. 

(Whereupon,  at  5:15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBBB  23,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at 
2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James 
W.  Wadsworth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  New,  and  Chamber- 
lain. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Parker,  will  you  please  tell  the  committee 
what  your  assignments  were  during  the  war? 

Gen.  Parker.  Throughout  the  complete  hostilities  ? 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  were  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
what  assignments  you  had  from  that  time  on  ? 
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Gen.  Parker.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany  found  me  an  observer  with  the  French  Army.  I  was 
ordered  at  once,  upon  our  declaration  of  war,  to  the  general  head- 
quarters of  the  French  Army  to  act  as  chief  of  the  American  mili- 
tary mission  at  those  headquarters.  Upon  Gen.  Pershing's  arrival 
in  France  he  maintained  me  in  that  position  as  chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can military  mission,  at  the  French  general  headquarters.  That  was 
in  June  of  1017.  In  December  of  1917  I  was  relieved  from  that 
duty  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Eighteenth  United  States  In- 
fantry of  the  First  Division.  I  subsequently  commanded  the  Eight- 
eenth Infantry,  the  First  Infantry  Brigade  of  the  First  Division, 
and  the  First  Division,  successively,  throughout  hostilities.  I  was 
in  command  of  the  First  Division  when  tne  armistice  was  signed 
on  November  11,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  And  since  then  what  have  been  your  assignments  ? 

Gen.  Parker.  Since  then  I  have  been  returned  to  the  command  of 
my  brigade.  My  recommendation  for  promotion  to  major  general, 
made  by  Gen.  Pershing  on  October  17  of  1918,  the  date  on  which  I 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  First  Division,  was  not  acted  upon, 
and  I  was  returned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  after  the  end  of 
hostilities,  the  brigade  which  I  had  been  commanding  prior  to  my 
promotion  to  command  of  the  division.  When  the  division  com- 
mander, Maj.  Gen.  McLachlin,  left  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  returned 
as  a  matter  of  routine  to  the  command  of  the  division,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  the  senior  officer  present  with  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  general  observations  you  would  like 
to  give  the  committee  on  the  legislation  which  is  proposed,  or  any- 
thing that  has  to  do  with  the  permanent  reorganization  of  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Parker.  I  have  thought  considerably  about  the  question  of^^ 
the  reorganization  of  the  Armv  and  ab^ut  our  future  military  policy.^fi 
Are  my  views  on  those  subjects  desired! 

The  Chairman.  They  would  be  very  welcome,  General. 

Gen.  Parker.  I  think  I  might  begin  by  saying  that  I  believe  that 
some  form  of  national  service  is  the  proper  thing.  I  would  rather 
have  my  command  serving  under  me  for  one  month  under  nation*... 
service  than  for  any  number  of  years  under  the  paid  form  of  service, 
for  two  reasons:  In  the  first  place,  where  a  family  has  a  son,  nephew, 
or  a  cousin,  or  friend  serving  in  the  Army,  that  family  lias  a  feeling 
for  the  Army  very  different  from  that  which  it  has  when  it  has 
not  the  relative,  cousin,  or  friend  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
serving  in  the  Army.  In  other  words,  service  of  that  kind  brings 
everyone  into  immediate  touch  with  the  Army,  with  the  armed  forces 
of  the  country,  and  it  gives  to  the  Army  a  hold  in  every  family 
throughout  the  land.  Trie  people  look  upon  men  in  the  Army  then 
as  men  like  Johnnie  or  men  like  Willie  and  their  interest  is  much 
deeper. 

That  is  the  first  and  most  important  thing  I  have  in  mind.  The 
second  is  almost  equally  important,  and  that  is  that  the  youth  of 
the  country,  in  serving  the  country,  have  no  idea  except  that  of  a 
service  that  they  owe  to  their  country,  without  any  thought  what- 
ever of  the  emoluments  connected  with  it,  pay  or  anything  else, 
except  their  own  discharge  of  a  service  which  they  owe  the  country. 
Upon  those  two  ideas,  I  think,  rests  the  necessity  of  having  some 
form  of  national  service. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Is  there  any  danger,  in  that  character  of 
service,  of  the  whole  people  drifting  toward  a  military  system, 
drifting  towards  militarism? 

Gen.  Parker.  No  ;  I  think  it  has  the  contrary  effect,  because  mili- 
tarism, as  I  understand  it,  is  a  condition  of  mind  that  you  know 
to  be  produced  by  a  particular  caste.  You  can  not  have  militarism 
throughout  the  entire  country;  you  can  not  have  everybody  want- 
ing to  be  military.  Under  this  system  of  national  service  every- 
body is  in  the  Army;  you  can  not  get  away  from  it;  they  have  got 
to  be  in  the  Army.  I  can  not  see  why  that  system  should  product 
any  particular  caste. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Militarism  existed  in  Germany. 

Gen.  Parker.  I  should  say  rampantly  so. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  did  it  consist  of,  what  brought  il 
about? 

Gen.  Parker.  It  was  brought  about  by  a  small  circle  of  men  who 
had  force  enought  to  put  over  upon  the  Nation  their  own  ideas.  Such 
a  condition  could  never  exist  in  this  country,  where  our  people  do 
their  thinking  for  themselves.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  The  forms  of  government  are  entirely  differer     W 

Gen.  Parker.  Yes;  entirely  different  forms  of  government.  You 
can  not  compare  Germany  with  the  United  States.  You  can  not 
imagine  two  countries  more  unlike. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  had  universal  military  service  and  it 
touched  every  family  in  the  German  Empire? 
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Gen.  Parker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yet  the  military  caste  arose  there.  Why 
would  it  not  arise  in  this  country,  possibly? 

Gen.  Parker.  Because  our  country  does  not  lend  itself  to  that  form 

j)  of  thinking.    Our  country  has  not  "that  mentality  at  all.    It  has  an 

entirely  different  kind  of  mentality.     I  can  not  imagine  two  men 

whose  views  are  so  entirely  different  about  things  in  general  as  the 

German  and  the  American. 

Senator  Sutherland.  May  that  not  arise  largely  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  German  Empire  they  had  this  intense  militarism,  and 
in  this  country  they  have  not  had  it? 

Gen.  Parker.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  see  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
whole  upbuilding  of  the  German  Empire  was  so  different  from  the 
way  in  which  our  own  country  has  been  upbuilt  that  you  can  not 
compare  the  two. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  want  to  be  sure,  however,  to  avoid  a 
lapse  into  the  same  condition  or  into  a  similar  condition  to  that 
which  obtains  over  there. 

Gen.  Parker.  I,  personally,  after  almost  30  years  of  service,  find 
the  American  Army,  under  the  administration  that  has  been  around 
me  at  all  times,  about  as  democratic  a  proposition  as  possible,  and 
this  war  has  been  about  as  democratic  a  proposition  for  our  Nation 
as  anything  that  I  have  been  thrown  in  contact  with.  I  think  we 
have  seen  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  social  classes,  mingled  together, 
getting,  as  they  always  do  when  they  mingle,  that  respect  for  each 
other  which  is  based  on  a  man  being  a  man  wherever  he  is.  I  have 
seen  that  principle  in  its  flower  in  this  war. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  examined,  I  presume,  the  provision  of 
this  legislation  for  universal  military  training? 

Gen.  Parker.  I  have  read  it  through. 

The  Chairman.  What  observations  have  vou  to  make  with  respect 
to  that?  " 

Gen.  Parker.  I  would  say  that  three  months  is  a  very  short  time 
in  which  to  teach  a  man  to  be  a  soldier.  That  is  the  principal  thing 
I  noticed,  the  three  months'  period  of  service  that  would  be  required. 
I  think  three  months  is  a  very  short  time.  I  would  have  said  a 
year;  not  necessarily  a  year  of  a  man's  time  under  the  colors,  but  a 
year  with  reference  to  a  program  outlined  for  the  Nation.  It  would 
take  some  time  to  get  the  various  things  ready  for  an  incoming 
class,  a  class  coming  in  within  a  month  or  two  after  the  work  of 
organization  and  preparation  commences,  but  I  should  say  that  a 
year  would  be  a  much  safer  time  than  three  months  from  the  stand- 
point of  results,  and  I  have  had  considerable  to  do  with  the  training 
of  troops. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  probably  true  from  the  strictly  military 
standpoint,  that  you  can  make  a  better  soldier  in  a  year  than  you  can 
in  three  months. 
^        Gen.  Parker.  Yes. 

7  The  Chairman.  But  because  of  other  considerations  that  have  to 
be  met,  for  instance,  the  effect  upon  industry  in  general  and  the 
effect  upon  educational  institutions,  that  has  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

Gen.  Parker.  Yes. 
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Senator  Xew.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  really  think  it  worth 
while,  for  what  you  would  get  out  of  it,  to  put  a  man  in  camp  for 
such  a  brief  period  as  three  months? 

Gen.  Parker.  I  would  rather  have  a  man  for  three  months  under  ^^ 
that  system  than  to  have  him  for  five  years  under  the  old  system.  ^gt 
In  three  months  I  can  talk  to  the  man  myself  on  a  great  many  oc- 
casions and  I  can  teach  him  certain  principles  which  will  make  him 
a  very  much  more  useful  man  to  his  country,  because  what  makes 
a  soldier  is  nine-tenths  man  and  one-tenth  soldier;  being  a  man  is 
nine-tenths  of  the  necessary  qualifications  to  put  over  any  enterprise, 
whether  it  be  military  or  otherwise,  and  in  the  enterprises  with 
which  I  have  been  connected  my  work  has  been  along  that  line — 
I  want  the  man  first  and  everything  else  afterwards.  In  three 
months  you  can  get  the  American  citizen  pretty  well  orientated  to- 
ward the  important  things  of  his  duty  to  his  country.  It  does  not 
take  very  long.  Our  men  are. very  quick  to  understand  and  very 
quick  to  respond. 

From  the  technical  standpoint  also,  three  months  is  very  short, 
and  in  answer  to  your  question  I  would  say  that  you  could  not  teach 
them  enough  in  three  months. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Six  months  would  be  a  little  better? 

Gen.  Parker.  Six  months  would  be  better.  I  think  we  should 
have  a  cadre,  a  strong  cadre  of  officers  and  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers, keeping  them  at  all  times,  under  the  colors,  of  course,  and  I  would 
say  that  in  six  months  we  can  make  an  army  that  will  march,  and 
that  will  fight  efficiently. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  sav  vou  would  rather  have  a  three- 
months'  period  than  nothing? 

Gen.  Parker.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  not  see  military  service  to  the  coun- 
try in  any  other  way  except  that  of  the  discharge  of  personal  obli- 
gation of  the  man  to  the  State.  I  think  that  $5  a  month  to  cover 
his  incidental  expenses  is  ample.  If  vou  give  him  any  more  than 
that,  he  begins  to  think  that  he  is  paid  for  his  service  and  poorly 

I)aid.    I  think  $5  a  month  is  ample  for  just  such  things  as  he  abso- 
utely  needs  and  can  not  get  along  without.     I  think  that  provision  is 
a  very  wise  one. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  we  can  only  have  a  three-months* 
period  of  training,  what  do  you  say  about  the  proposal  that  men,  on 
the  completion  of  that  training,  should  be  assigned  for  a  limited* 
period;  say  one,  two,  or  thre^  years,  to  reserve  units  in  being? 

Gen.  Parker.  If  they  only  have  three  months'  training  in  one 
year  I  should  certainly  have  them  called  back,  during  a  certain 
number  of  years,  for  at  least  a  few  days  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  they  are  called  back,  to  be  effective,  they 
would  have  to  be  called  back  organized,  would  they  not? 

Gen.  Parker.  They  would  be  called  back  into  units.    There  should 
be  a  certain  number  of  reserve  units  whose  cadres  we  should  keep 
under  the  colors.     I  did  not  read  what  the  bill  said  with  referencr    ^ 
to  forming  reserve  units  and  I  can  not  say  a  good  deal  about  that.       V 

The  Chairman.  It  says  nothing*  at  all,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  conspicuous  omissions  of  the  bill. 

Gen.  Parker.  There  would  have  to  be  a  second  or  reserve  echelon, 
where  these  men  would  come  in  every  year  to  do  their  additional 
service. 


* 
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The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  these  units  sta- 
tioned about  the  country  in  localities  where  the  men  could  on  a  few 
hours'  notice  go  and  get  their  equipment,  their  uniform,  etc.,  at  a 
place  where  their  headquarters  were  maintained  ? 

Gen.  Parker.  We  would  have  to  have  that  system.  I  do  not  see 
how  you  could  do  it  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  Not  merely  rest  content  with  having  them  formed 
into  units  when  they  come  as  reservists  at  the  different  cantonments, 
but  have  men  scattered  more  widely  over  the  country,  so  that  they 
will  have  local  interest  in  these  reserve  units. 

Gen.  Parker.  I  think  everything  should  be  done  by  locality. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  long  been  of  that  opinion,  General? 

Gen.  Parker.  I  have  always  been  of  that  opinion,  but  I  have  never 
had  my  opinion  asked  before. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  much  interested  to  hear  that,  because, 
speaking  frankly,  a  good  many  of  the  regular  officers,  prior  to  this 
war,  have  not  thought  very  hignly  of  the  importance  of  local  interest 
in  units. 

Gen.  Parker.  Everything  should  be  by  locality,  in  my  opinion,  be- 
cause with  locality  goes  pride,  and  with  pride  goes  everything.  I 
consider  pride  the  basis  of  everything  that  is  worth  while  in  this 
world. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  express  that  opinion, 
because  I  am  sure  it  is  right. 

Gen.  Parker.  I  am  sure  it  is  right,  too,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  experience  in  the  war  in  that  re- 
spect ? 

Gen.  Parker.  Inasmuch  as  I  had  men  from  46  States  in  my  brigade, 
I  can  not  speak  very  much  about  one  locality ;  but  we  had  men  with 
the  division,  from  start  to  finish,  localized  with  the  First  Division, 
and  they  had  the  most  intense  pride — a  pride  which  carried  them 
through  everything. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  esprit  of  the  unit? 

Gen.  Parker.  Absolutely  so.  If  it  had  been  the  Thirteenth  North 
Carolina  or  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania,  or  any  specially  localized  unit, 
it  would  have  been  the  same  thing.  This  was  the  First  Regular  Divi- 
sion, and  you  can  not  ask  any  finer  locality  than  the  First  Regular 
Division  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  This  was  a  Regular  division  to  start  with  ? 

(Jen.  Parker.  Yes,  sir ;  the  First  Regular  Division. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  you  took  in  men  who  had  never  been 
Regular  ipen,  but  who  immediately  absorbed  the  spirit  of  the  divi- 
sion? 

Gen.  Parker.  Immediately. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  had  drafted  men  and  volunteers  ? 

Gen.  Parker.  All  classes  came  to  us. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  you  notice  any  difference  between  the 
drafted  men  and  the  volunteers? 

Gen.  Parker.  There  was  no  difference  between  the  men. 

Senator  New.  And  wlien  you  got  through,  wasn't  the  majority  of 
the  National  Army  ? 

Gen.  Parker.  They  had  come  from  everywhere. 

Senator  New.  And  also  Guard  units,  I  suppose  ? 

Gen.  Parker.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  New.  Which  were  sent  to  you  as  replacements? 

Gen.  Parker.  As  replacements,  yes;  for  instance,  in  the  first  fight- 
ing between  the  Argonne  and  the  Meuse  we  had  very  heavy  casual- 
ties in  the  First  Division.  It  was  the  time,  you  remember,  when  flfe 
the  Thirty-fifth  Division  was  relieved  by  the  First,  and  the  First  ^^ 
Division  lost  there,  as  I  remember  it,  something  over  9,000  officers 
and  men,  killed  and  wounded,  during  that  fighting.  We  had  some- 
thing like  a  60  per  cent  replacement  of  infantry.  I  may  be  a  little 
inaccurate  in  my  figures,  but  it  would  approximate  that. 

These  men  joined  us  just  after  we  came  out,  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, 60  per  cent  of  our  infantry.  At  that  time  I  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  First  Division.  About  that  date  I  went  to  the  First 
Army  headquarters  and  I  saw  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  First  Ameri- 
can Army.  He  said  to  me  "  When  can  you  go  back  into  the  line?  " 
I  said  "  I  should  have  three  weeks  as  a  minimum  to  train  the  new  re- 
placements, and,  to  be  logical,  I  should  have  four  weeks."  He  re- 
plied "  You  will  have  just  two  weeks."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had 
just  one  week  of  training  before  we  marched  to  the  attack  on  Sedan, 
and  of  that  CO  per  cent  replacements  many  of  them  had  had  very 
little  training  before  they  joined  us — men  that  came  from  every- 
where. Along  with  the  veterans  of  the  division,  they  marched  and 
fought  for  48  hours  with  practically  what  they  had  on  their  backs, 
and  the  division  ended  up  within  two  kilometers  of  Sedan,  having 
covered  an  average,  I  should  say,  of  36  miles  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  over  very  rough  country,  and  having  marched  and  fought 
steadily  for  two  days  and  two  nights. 

The  spirit  of  the  new  men  was  simply  superb,  the  spirit  that  they 
had  gotten  from  the  old  men.  The  old  men  had  talked  with  them. 
I  used  to  make  that  a  part  of  the  training  of  the  iH vision,  that  the 
old  men  should  at  once  talk  to  the  new  men  and  tell  them  what  the 
division  had  done,  what  the  division  expected  to  do,  etc.,  and  these 
new  men  would  say  "  If  you  can  do  it  we  can  do  it,"  and  they  did  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  which  illustrates  the  tremendous  military 
value  of  esprit  ? 

Gen.  Parker.  Everything  is  pride.  If  discipline  is  not  based  on 
pride  it  is  all  wrong.  It  isn't  understood  by  our  people.  If  disci- 
pline does  not  come  from  the  inside,  it  means  nothing  to  our  people 
at  all.  We  can  not  have  what  is  called  discipline  from  the  outsiae; 
it  must  come  from  a  man's  heart;  it  must  come  from  the  feeling 
that  he  belongs  to  a  country,  to  an  army,  to  a  division,  to  a  family 
that  can  only  do  things  one  way,  and  that  he  is  there  to  do  it  in 
that  way.  I1  hat  is  real  discipline,  and  that  is  the  discipline  we  had 
in  the  First  Division. 

The  Chairman.  What  observations  have  you  to  make  about  pro- 
motions by  selection,  General  ? 

Gen.  Parker.  I  have  the  feeling  that,  like  in  any  other  enterprise 
in  the  world,  we  should  logically  have  promotion  by  selection.  I 
have  not  thought  of  any  detailed  method  of  working  out  the  selec  0 
tion,  ljut  we  certainly  should  have  selection.  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  just  and  fair.  I  know  in  my  own  mind  that  in  any 
command  in  which  I  have  served  I  have  quickly  formed  my  own 
estimate  of  the  officers  and  likewise  of  the  men  that  served  about 
me.    I  believe  that  I  could  be  a  member  of  a  board  which  could 
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very  justly  select  men  for  promotion,  over  their  seniors,  where  neces- 
sary. 
The  Chairman.  Under  this  bill  it  would  scarcely  be  up  to  the 
*^nembers  of  the  board  to  make  selections,  in  the  sense  that  they  would 
^nake  them  upon  the  theory  that  they  knew  the  men.    Reading  from 
page  29  of  the  bill,  line  4 : 

Selection  by  promotion  shall  be  made  by  a  board  of  not  less  than  five  officers 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe. 
The  board  will  be  limited  in  its  selection  to  those  officers  who  have  been  recom- 
mended for  selection  by  their  superiors  throughout  the  established  chain  of 
command. 

Gen.  Parker.  The  great  difficulty  in  making  selection  of  a  few  men 
from  a  great  number  is  in  getting  the  various  candidates  for  selection 
properly  selected  so  that  they  may  come  in  proper  order  of  merit. 
That,  of  course,  would  require  very  careful  machinery,  but  it  can  be 
done. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  no  case  could  the  board  do  anything  but 
pass  upon  recommendations  made  by  the  men  who  had  been  in  com- 
mand of  the  officers  in  question. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Together  with  considering  their  records? 

The  Chairman.  The  board  would  be  limited  in  its  selections  to 
those  officers  who  had  been  recommended  to  it. 

Gen.  Parker.  That,  I  think,  makes  it  very  safe.  I  should  say  that 
a  system  could  be  devised  by  which  men  could  be  placed  upon  an 
eligible  list  for  promotion,  and  be  so  placed  by  officers  who  knew 
about  them  and  who  had  had  the  means  of  judging  of  their  efficiency. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  that,  under  this  language,  the  major  of 
an  Infantry  battalion  would  recommend  one  of  "his  captains  to  be  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major.  That  recommendation  would  go  to  the 
colonel ;  the  colonel  would  pass  upon  it.  He  might  reject  it  and  send 
it  back,  when  it  would  then  go  to  the  brigade  headquarters,  then  to 
the  division  headquarters,  and  then  before  a  board. 

Gen.  Parker.  You  might  have  a  great  many  candidates  for  the 
grade  of  major  and  only  one  or  two  vacancies.  Then  would  come  the 
question  of  coordinating  the  various  recommendations  that  were 
made. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  the  task  of  the  board. 

Gen.  Parker.  Yes ;  that  would  be  for  the  board  to  decide. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  that  some  majors  would  not  recom- 
mend any  one  of  their  captains  as  conspicuously  deserving  of  pro- 
motion. 

Gen.  Parker.  That  might  be,  but  I  see  no  difficulty  about  prac- 
tically carrying  out  that  proposition.  Every  unit,  whether  it  is  a 
regiment,  brigade  or  division,  might  be  called  on  to  submit  a  certain 
number  of  candidates  for  these  particular  vacancies.  Those  candi- 
dates could  be  reexamined  by  a  central  board,  which  would  have 
them  all  before  it  personally,  examine  them  in  every  way  and  finally 
s% decide  which  amongst  them,  after  carefully  considering  their  records, 
J  and  also  examining  them  themselves,  pass  upon  their  relative  effi- 
ciency. You  might  not  get  exactly  the  best  men,  but  you  certainly 
would  get  good  men  under  that  system. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  would  be  an  improvement  over 
the  present  system? 
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Gen.  Parker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  be  less  deadwood  at  the  top? 

Gen.  Parker.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  found  necessary  in  France  to  relieve  of^^ 
command  a  good  many  men  who  found  themselves  in  those  condi-^p 
tions  because  of  the  seniority  rule  or  largely  through  the  seniority 
rule  ? 

Gen.  Parker.  Yes.  That  was  especially  true  toward  the  end. 
At  first  the  machinery  was  not  so  smooth  in  that  respect  as  it  was 
later  on  when  things  were  moving  very  rapidly  and  heavy  fighting 
was  going  on  toward  the  summer  and  fall  of  1918.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  get  the  right  men  in  the  right  places  quickly,  and  at  that 
time  a  man  could  be  promoted  almost  by  wireless  from  the  battle- 
field. It  was  a  question  of  a  few  hours  to  get  him  promoted.  I 
have  had  men  promoted  within  the  space  of  a  few  days;  one  pro- 
motion would  follow  another.  I  have  had  an  oflicer  showing  the 
stuff  of  a  good  battalion  commander,  for  instance,  appointed  from 
a  lieutenancy  to  a  captaincy,  and  kept  him  with  me,  on  my  staff, 
so  as  to  prevent  him  going  into  combat,  until  I  could  have  him  pro- 
moted to  major  and  the  command  of  a  battalion.  Promotion  went 
fast  enough  for  that.  Of  course,  cases  of  this  kind  were  those  who 
showed  special  brilliancy  in  the  command  of  combat  troops. 

The  Chairman.  The  machinery  for  relieving  certain  officers  re- 
quired a  good  deal  of  celerity. 

Gen.  Parker.  There  was  celerity ;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
They  were  relieved  quite  summarily.  There  was  no  difficulty  about 
that  toward  the  end. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  understand  that  what  happened  indicated 
to  you  that  it  would  have  been  better  had  we  had  this  other  policy 
of  promotion  by  selection  earlier? 

Gen.  Parker.  I  think  so,  yes ;  I  am  sure  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  have  been  a  less  number  of  those 
instances  of  men  being  relieved  of  their  command  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  ? 

Gen.  Parker.  I  am  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  of  vast  importance  in  the  management  of 
an  army,  the  fact  that  men  have  to  be  relieved  of  command  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  It  leads  one  to  believe  that  up  to  that  point  lives 
have  been  wasted. 

Gen.  Parker.  This  much  is  to  be  said  about  that:  That  prior  to 
the  war  we  had  very  little  opportunity  in  this  country  for  trying 
out  men  of  high  rank.  A  division  in  this  country  was  something 
that  people  had  read  about  and  heard  about,  but  had  not  seen  much, 
and  you  can  not  learn  how  to  handle  a  division  by  reading  about  it 
any  more  than  you  can  learn  prize  fighting  by  reading  the  manual 
of  the  art  of  self-defense. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  we  paid  the  penalty  in  that  re- 
spect. ^ 

Gen.  Parker.  Yes,  sir;  we  did.  w 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  view  of  the  General  Staff  system 
as  proposed  in  this  bill,  or  as  you  encountered  it  in  France? 

Gen.  Parker.  I  think  our  General  Staff  is  something  whose  train- 
ing we  should  intensify.     Everything  depends  upon  the  General 
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Staff.  It  is  the  machinery  that  runs  the  Army,  and  it  has  to  be  good ; 
it  has  to  be  highly  trained.  The  General  Staff  officers  should  not 
onlv  be  men  of  very  high  technical  training  and  of  very  high  edu- 
cation, but  also  of  very  high  culture.  The  best  we  have  should  be 
on  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  think  it  should  have  absolute  control? 

Gen.  Parker.  My  ideas  are  pretty  definite  on  those  things,  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  should  approach  matters  of  that  magnitude; 
I  do  not  know  that  they  might  not  in  some  way  interfere  or  run 
counter  to  certain  plans  or  certain  ideas  that  are  now  being  carried 
out  by  the  department.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  advance 
at  this  time  certain  ideas  that  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  grateful  to  you  if  you  will.  Let 
me  say  that  on  several  occasions  officers  have  expressed  their  hesi- 
tancy about  putting  forth  their  opinions,  but  the  committee  has  been 
assured  directly  and  indirectly  tliat  the  War  Department  authori- 
ties would  be  very  glad  to  have  officers  criticize  freely. 

Senator  New.  Unless  the  committee  has  the  benefit  of  their  real 
views,  we  are  going  to  be  greatly  handicapped  in  arriving  at  a 
proper  solution  of  these  matters. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  is  the  attitude  of  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

Gen.  Parker.  My  own  ideas  about  the  General  Staff  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  staff,  to  my  mind,  is  is  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  will  of  the  commanding  officer.  The  commanding  officer  says 
he  wants  such  and  such  a  thing  done,  and  the  staff  should  be  able 
to  do  it  for  him.  The  staff  should  never  have  any  executive  func- 
tions; by  that  I  mean  it  should  never  give  orders.  I  think  it  is  very 
necessary  that  we  should  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  the  staff  is  the 
instrument  for  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  commander.  For  that 
reason  I  believe  the  Army  should  be  so  echeloned  that  in  its  various 
activities  there  is  always  a  commanding  officer  who  gives  orders; 
who  knows  his  own  mind,  knows  what  ne  wants,  and  a  staff  cap- 
able of  interpreting  that  will  intelligently  by  means  of  orders  pre- 
pared for  the  commanding  officer's  signature.  Hence  the  great 
necessity  for  the  staff  being  a  particularly  capable  lot  of  men,  so 
that,  when  they  get  an  order,  they  are  able  to  convey  it  intelligently 
and  rapidly  to  the  echelon  which  actually  executes  it. 

Now,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  a  staff  officer  should  be  a  subordi- 
nate. If  he  is  not  a  subordinate,  then  we  are  losing  sight  of  the  staff 
officer's  real  mission,  which  is  to  interpret  the  will  of  the  command- 
ing officer. 

Then  I  would  like  to  see  our  Army  so  organized  that  the  staff 
would  consist  of  men  of  fairly  high  rank  on  down  to  the  lower 
grades.  When  staff  officers  have  reached  a  certain  height  in  rank  they 
should  receive  their  reward  in  commands. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  made  myself  plain,  but  the  staff 
men  will  naturally  be  selected  from  the  brightest  men  we  have,  and 
they  should  be ;  and  they  should  be  highly  trained,  as  I  said  before. 
They  will  get  more  promotion  than  their  brother  officers,  because. 
they  are  better  men ;  they  are  harder  workers ;  they  know  more,  and 
they  will  get  more  promotions,  as  a  rule,  than  the  corresponding 
line  officer.     Now,  when  they  reach  a  certain  grade  in  promotion 
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they  should  get  their  reward  in  command.  In  the  meantime  they 
should  keep  their  contact  with  the  line  by  regular  service  with  it, 
alternating  with  their  service  on  the  staff.  Under  this  system  we 
would  have  our  young,  able  officers  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  higher 
commands,  and  we  would  have  our  higher  commands  filled  for  the 
most  part  by  the  brightest  of  these  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  there  has  been  for  a  long 
time  this  contest  between  the  staff  and  the  services. 

Gen.  Parker.  There  should  not  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  that,  of  course,  but  it  is  there. 

Gen.  Parker.  Yes;  that  is  a  very  important  point  that  you  touch 
on  there,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  reflected  in  the  hearings  before  this 
committee  in  discussing  this  reorganization.  I  refer  to  the  services 
that  are  engaged  more  in  the  supply  of  the  Army  than  I  do  the  line 
services. 

Gen.  Parker.  My  remarks  have  been  based  more  on  consideration 
of  the  line.  I  have  been  thinking  more  of  the  line  than  I  have  about 
the  services  of  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Where  would  you  say  the  authority  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  should  stop  and  the  authority  of  the  services  commence? 
That  seems  to  be  the  difficult  question  to  decide.  How  far  should 
the  staff  go  in  administration,  if  at  all? 

Gen.  Parker.  How  far  should  the  staff  go  in  administration  ? 

The  Chairman.  How  far  should  the  staff  go  in  the  administration 
of  the  Army,  if  it  should  go  at  all  toward  administration  ? 

Gen.  Parker.  The  staff  will  have  to  deal  with  administration. 

The  Chairman.  It  directs,  as  we  understand ;  it  is  a  coordinating 
plan  and  through  it  the  Commander  in  Chief  issues  his  Army.  When 
work  is  to  be  done  by  a  special  bureau,  such  as  Quartermaster  De- 
partment or  Ordnance  Department,  where  should  the  staff  officers' 
function  cease  and  the  functions  of  the  Quartermaster,  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  or  of  the  Ordnance  Department  commence? 

Gen.  Parker.  I  should  think  that  a  mission  of  the  Quartermaster 
General  would  be  attended  to  by  the  Quartermaster  General.  If  I 
am  the  commanding  general,  for  instance,  and  I  have  my  Quarter- 
master beside  me,  and  if  something  comes  in  under  him  I  would 
simply  refer  it  to  him  and  then  it  is  the  Quartermaster  General's 
business  to  ilo  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  organization  of  the  Army  as  a  whole,  the 
experience  has  been  in  this  war,  here  in  Washington — I  do  not  know 
how  it  was  in  the  American  Expedition  Forces — that  a  division  of 
the  General  Staff,  such  as  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division, 
instead  of  leaving  the  administration  to  the  Quartermaster  General 
or  the  proper  supply  bureau,  would  take  it  upon  its  own  shoulders 
to  order  the  goods  and  invade  the  field  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Supply 
Bureau  or  of  the  Supply  Services. 

Gen.  Parker.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  that  particular  par' 
of  the  War  Department  to  say 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  what  caused  friction. 

Gen.  Parker.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  I,  as  commanding  general, 
and  my  Chief  of  Staff  told  me  that  he  wanted  something,  I  would  in- 
struct the  Quartermaster  General,  and  that  would  end  my  part  of 
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it  and  my  Chief  of  Staff's  part  of  it,  and  the  thing  would  then  pass 
bodily  over  to  the  Quartermaster  General.    I  would  only  ask  for  re- 
sults then.    It  would  be  his  duty  to  get  what  I  wanted.    I  can  not 
^  see  any  other  way  to  look  at  it. 
4f      The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  the  ideal  of  General  Staff  work. 

Gen.  Parker.  That  would  be  my  idea  of  that  particular  feature 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  features  of  this  bill  that  you  want 
to  emphasize,  General,  before  I  pass  to  other  questions  that  I  wish 
to  ask  you  ? 

Gen.  Parker.  I  got  this  bill  very  late  yesterday.  I  was  very  busy 
down  at  the  camp,  where  we  are  demobilizing,  but  I  read  it  as  I  came 
in  this  morning  from  camp.  It  is  such  an  important  bill  that  I  feel 
as  though  I  should  study  it  pretty  deeply  before  passing  upon  any  of 
its  particular  points.  I  think  the  main  thing  that  attracted  my  atten- 
tion was  the  question  of  some  form  of  national  service.  1  see  no 
necessity  for  using  the  term  "  obligatory  "  nor  the  term  "  conscrip- 
tion," both  of  whicn  are  offensive  to  me  personally  and  I  imagine  they 
are  to  every  other  American.  The  term  "  national  service  "  is  one  that 
sounds  attractive  to  me. 

I  was  at  a  dinner  once  in  Chattanooga,  before  our  war  broke  out, 
some  time  before,  and  we  were  discussing  the  subject  of  national 
service,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  table  said  that  if  he  had  six 
sons  and  the  Government  told  him  that  it  needed  their  services  for  a 
certain  time  to  prepare  them  for  the  needs  of  the  Government  in  time 
of  crisis,  he  would  consider  that'any  one  of  them  would  be  unworthy 
of  his  name  if  he  wasn't  willing  and  wasn't  desirous  to  do  that  term 
of  service  that  the  country  told  him  was  necessary.  Everybody  sit- 
ting at  the  table  said  they  felt  the  same  way  about  it.  I  noticed, 
when  the  time  came  for  national  service  here,  that  it  went  through 
very  smoothly ;  that  the  entire  country  was  ready  and  willing  to  bend 
its  entire  will  and  effort,  and  it  went  through  very  smoothly. 

I  believe  that  when  the  time  comes  to  put  the  question  of  national 
service  to  our  country  that  they  will  feel  that  way  again;  that  the 
average  man  feels  the  wav  we  do  around  this  table,  that  whatever 
is  necessary  for  a  man  to  do  to  make  himself  most  useful  as  a  citizen 
to  his  country,  he  wishes  to  do,  knowing  that  the  legislature  will  use 
its  best  judgment  in  giving  him  the  minimum  time  of  service.  I  think 
the  American  man  is  strong  for  that  sort  of  thing.  I  have  seen  it 
over  there,  where  we  had  the  best  disciplined  troops  in  Europe — 
from  a  nation  that  was  supposed  to  be  the  least  disciplined,  we  had 
the  best  disciplined  men  in  Europe.  We  had  what  may  be  called 
consented  discipline,  where  the  men  recognized  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  bfend  their  will  to  the  will  of  the  superiors;  they  thoroughly 
understood  the  necessity  of  it  themselves,  and  the  result  was  that  we 
had  the  best  disciplined  men  in  Europe.  I  believe  that  if  we  ask  the 
people  in  this  country  to  support  national  service  that  we  will  get 


^  their  support,  given  freely  and  gladly. 
y      I  should  like  to  see  our  sv 


ystem  of  discipline  changed  a  bit.  I  would 
like  to  see  more  of  what  I  call  heart  discipline  and  less  of  discipline 
from  the  outside ;  I  mean  less  of  discipline  based  on  what  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  fear  of  punishment.  I  should  like  to  see  our 
American  man  taught  that  what  he  is  doing  is  the  only  thing  for  him 
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to  do;  that  it  is  the  honorable  thing  and  necessary  thing  and  must 
be  done  in  that  way,  the  way  in  which  the  instructors  tell  it  should  be 
done.    I  have  had  great  success  in  training  men  along  those  lines. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  enlarge  on  that  idea,  General. 

Gen.  Parker.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  short 
talk  that  I  used  to  make  to  my  men,  practically  every  time  they  went 
out  to  attack.    It  may  throw  some  light  on  it. 

I  used  to  gather  the  men  around  me,  two  companies  at  a  time.  I 
like  to-  talk  to  every  single  man  that  serves  under  me.  I  like  to  feel 
sure  that  every  man  in  mjr  command  has  heard  certain  things  from 
me  in  person  before  we  undertake  any  effort  of  any  kind,  especially 
where  it  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  import,  like  a  battle.  I  would  talk 
to  them  like  this: 

The  officers  and  men  would  gather  around  me.  I  see  no  particular 
difference  between  officers  and  men  on  the  eve  of  battle.  In  the  face 
of  death  all  men  stand  about  equal.  I  would  say : "  Men,  we  are  going 
to  attack.  We  have  only  been  out  of  the  line  10  days,  or  2  weeks,  but 
they  have  called  on  us  to  go  back  in  again,  and  there  is  a  good  reason 
for  it ;  so  we  are  going  back  in  again.  Now,  what  I  am  saying  I  say 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  men,  because  the  older  men  have 
heard  me  say  it  before :  That  the  difference  that  exists  between  the 
men  in  this  Army  of  ours  does  not  depend  upon  the  grade  that  the 
man  occupies,  but  it  depends  upon  what  the  man  is  doing  in  that 
grade.  I  myself  have  just  as  genuine  and  profound  respect  for  the 
efficient,  courageous  private  of  infaijtry  as  I  have  for  any  possible 
general  in  the  world. 

"As  I  walk  over  the  battle  field  in  the  rear  of  you,  because  I  follow 
behind,  I  do  not  go  in  front  of  you,  I  see  men  lying  dead  by  the 
hundreds,  with  their  heads  always  fallen  the  right  wtty,  and  I  ask 
whether  any  man  has  done  more  to  establish  the  principles  that  we 
have  established  by  this  war,  or  that  we  are  going  to  establish  by  this 
war.  than  that  dead  man,  whether  he  be  a  private,  a  lieutenant,  or 
a  sergeant,  matters  not  one  whit  to  me.  Therefore  it  comes  back 
to  this,  that  the  private  soldier  of  Infantry — and  I  take  the  lowest 
grade  in  the  Army — the  private  soldier  of  Infantry,  with  his  60 
pounds  on  his  back  and  his  big  heart,  is  just  as  important  as  any  man 
in  the  Nation  to  me,  and  he  is  doing  as  much  as  any  man  in  ttie  fur- 
therance of  the  cause.  There  is  no  man,  to  mv  mind,  that  has  done 
more  for  the  solution  of  these  great  questions  than  that  private 
soldier  of  ours  that  lies  buried  in  France  to-day.  Nor  do  I  consider 
that  any  man  has  been  more  important  in  this  war  or  in  the  history 
of  this  country  than  that  same  man  I  am  talking  about.  It  does  not 
matter,  as  I  have  said  before,  whether  he  is  a  private  soldier  or  what 
his  rank  may  be ;  if  he  has  been  efficient,  if  he  has  been  courageous, 
if  he  has  been  a  man.  it  doesn't  matter  whether  he  has  been  a  private 
or  a  general  officer.  It  does  matter  whether  he  has  worked  well, 
and  that  is  all  that  matters. 

"  Before  very  long  you  men  will  be  returning  again  to  civil  lif<     me 
and  when  I  meet  you  again  it  won't  matter  to  me  whether  you  hav     v 
been  a  private  or  a  general,  but  I  will  remember  absolutely7  what 
kind  of  men  you  were  in  the  particular  grade  in  which  you  found 

yourselves." 

Generally  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  I  worked 
with  mv  men.    I  find  that  the  American  man  understands  all  of 
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that,  that  it  appeals  to  his  sense  of  what  is  right,  and  he  will  abso- 
lutely live  up  to  it  and  go  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  observations  along  that  line,  General, 
one  can  not  help  but  be  impressed  with  the  tremendous  importance 
-jf   of  educating  the  officers. 

Gen.  Parker.  Yes ;  that  applies  to  officers.  I  attempt,  as  brigade 
commander,  which  I  am  temporarily,  to  instill  that  idea  into  my 
officers  before  I  do  anything  else,  and  then  I  go  around  to  see  whether 
the  men  have  learned  what  I  have  said  to  the  officers.  When  an 
officer  of  rank  gets  that  idea  thoroughly  into  his  mind  he  comes 
pretty  near  controlling  his  troops.  If  an  officer  clearly  understands 
what  he  wants  with  reference  to  just  that  thing — that  is,  having 
everyone  around  him  understand  the  reasons  for  everything — why  it 
doesn't  take  long  before  the  men  are  well  disciplined.  They  have 
that  discipline  which  the  French  call  consented  discipline;  discipline 
because  the  men  know  that  it  is  right,  which  is  the  highest  form  of 
discipline  you  can  obtain. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  atmosphere  in  a  training'camp 
can  not  be  as  intense  as  the  atmosphere  you  have  described  in  a 
division  that  is  going  into  battle,  but  don't  you  think  that  some  of 
that  same  feeling  can  be  instilled  into  the  men  in  their  training 
camps  ? 

Gen.  Parker.  I  do  not  think  it  is  impossible  at  all  to  do  that  in 
the  training  camps.  I  think  in  a  way  it  is  very  much  harder — well, 
I  will  not  say  that — I  was  going  to  say  it  was  harder  for  men  to  be 
disciplined  in  a  training  camp  than  it  was  on  the  field  of  battle,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  is  so.  I  think  when  a  man  understands  that  the 
service  of  his  country  is  a  sacred  sort  of  thing,  and  when  they  do  that 
.service  they  must  do  it  in  that  frame  of  mind,  then  you  are  going 
to  get  the  very  best  that  is  in  the  man  out  of  him.  I  would  say  that 
J  could  get  the  same  discipline  in  the  training  camp  that  I  can 
anywhere  else ;  I  am  sure  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  go  back  to  civil  life  better  citizens  for  it  ? 

Gen.  Parker.  Yes ;  they  do.  I  went  around  and  shook  hands  with 
every  man  in  my  brigade  the  other  day,  and  the  last  thing  I  said  to 
them  was  this :  "  You  men  will  remember  that  what  I  have  said  to 
vou  during  your  military  life  is  just  as  applicable  to  your  civil  life. 
The  same  habits  of  thought  that  have  made  your  fine  record  as 
soldiers  will  make  you  fine  records  as  citizens."  The  difference  be- 
tween the  civilian  and  the  soldier,  to  my  mind,  is  nil.  It  is  a  question 
of  the  man  wherever  he  is,  whether  he  is  a  soldier  or  whether  he  is  a 
civilian  does  not  matter. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  true  that  the  citizen  soldiers  have  to 
carry  the  burden  of  any  great  war  ? 

Gen.  Parker.  Always. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  never  hope  to  raise  and  support  a 
regular  army  capable  of  undertaking  such  a  task? 
-^        Gen.  Parker.  I  hope  we  shall  never  attempt  any  such  thing  as  that. 
y        The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposed  size  of  the 
Regular  Army  ? 

Gen.  Parker.  I  think  the  proposed  size  of  the  Army  is  rather  a 
secondary  consideration.  My  principal  desire,  as  a  citizen  of  the 
country,  is  to  get  uniformity  of  thought  into  the  youths,  and  whether 
they  are  5,000  or  1,000,000  every  year,  to  my  mind  is  secondary. 
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I  think  the  voung  men  of  our  country  at  a  certain  time  should  receive 
certain  uniform  instructions  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try, patriotism,  moral  training,  and  such  matters  which  pertain  to 
their  utility  to  the  state,  and  I  see  no  other  way  in  which  we  can  give 
our  youth  such  homogeneous  and  necessary  instruction.  Therefore 
the  size  of  the  Armv  would  depend  upon  how  many  men  we  had  of 
that  age  at  which  they  do  their  service.  If  I  had  20  sons  and  any 
one  of  them  wanted  to  avoid  that  training,  I  would  think  that  he  was 
a  most  unnatural  son  of  mine.  Whether  the  period  of  training  was 
one  month,  six  months,  a  year,  or  two  years,  I  hope  that  my  boys 
would  all  feel  that  they  would  rather  let  any  other  phase  or  their 
like  go  unaccomplished  than  that  one.  I  think  that  the  youth  of  the 
country  will  take  great  pride  in  the  service  that  they  will  do,  a 
service  that  is  not  connected  with  anything  material  at  all ;  there  is 
no  monetary  consideration;  there  is  nothing  there  but  that  high 
sense  of  duty  that  one  owes  to  one's  country  and  in  which  one  does 
the  best  that  i*  in  one  while  performing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  coupled  with  the  system  of 
universal  military  training,  such  as  is  proposed  in  this  bill,  or  any 
system  of  military  training,  that  we  would  need  a  Regular  Army  as 
is  proposed  in  the  bill  ? 

Gen.  Parker.  I  would  not  have  the  Regular  Army.  I  would  not 
use  that  expression.  I  would  have  a  cadre  of  professional  trainers. 
Those  men  would  have  to  be  paid,  because  that  would  be  their  liveli- 
hood and  otherwise  they  could  not  live.  I  would  have  this  cadre  of 
Professional  soldiers  to  take  in  and  train  the  men  of  the  Nation  year 
y  year,  just  like  our  publio-sehool  teachers,  just  like  our  college 
professors;  just  like  any  other  cadre  of  instructors  throughout  the 
country  that  give  the  trend  to  our  national  character  by  their  in- 
struction. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  would  also  have  a  certain  amount  of 
police  work  to  do  ? 

Gen.  Parker.  All  of  that  is  a  part  of  the  national  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  would  also  have  some  garrison  work 
to  do. 

Gen.  Parker.  The  garrison  work  should  be  only  incidental.  I 
suppose  you  mean  foreign  possessions? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Parker.  Yes;  we  would  have  to  have  men  for  that,  and  I 
would  have  a  term  of  service  longer  than  the  other  for  that.  We 
could  not  expect  men  to  go  to  the  Philippines  or  places  like  that  for 
six  months'  service.  I  would  have  the  length  of  service,  say,  two 
years,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  then  I  would  give  preference 
under  the  civil  service  or  some  other  similar  advantages  to  men  of  that 
kind,  thereby  making  it  attractive.  That  service  would  be  dependent 
upon  volunteers,  and  it  should  be  made  attractive  to  men  so  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  go,  just  as  the  French  Government  to-day  does 
with  its  Foreign  Legion,  for  service  in  North  Africa,  Madagascai  A 
and  places  of  that  kind.  They  have  a  system  of  rewarding  those  me.  ^ 
and  they  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  filling  up  the  ranks. 

Senator  New.  How  big  a  cadre  would  be  required  for  training 
purposes  under  this  system  you  are  discussing? 

Gten.  Parker.  That  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  number  of 
men  to  be  trained. 
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The  Chairman.  The  number  has  been  figured  at  650,000  a  year  at 
the  age  of  19. 

Gen.  Parker.  Every  year? 
-  The  Chairman.  Yes. 
W  Gen.  Parker.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  have  an  effort  made 
to  have  the  men  brought  in,  say,  for  three  months,  if  that  will  be  the 
period — it  would  be  better  if  it  were  six  months  and  they  could  make 
an  academic  year  of  it,  and  then  have  camps  arranged!  in  different 
localities — I  say  do  it  all  by  localitv,  so  that  they  will  all  pass 
through  that  year  of  what  you  might  call  national  training,  the 
650,000  men,  and  then  certain  classes  could  come  back  and  serve  a 
number  of  days,  say,  two  weeks,  say  a  couple  of  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  their  first  year,  and  that  matter  becomes  rather  involved 
and  I  can  not  figure  out,  offhand,  just  what  we  would  need.  With 
that  army  of  650,000  men  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  calculate  the 
number  of  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  that  we  would  need. 
It  would  be  quite  a  number,  but  the  cost  would  not  be  anything  like 
the  cost  of  the  war,  which  lasted  less  than  two  years. 

Senator  New.  I  think  we  were  actually  in  the  war  about  19  months. 

Gen.  Parker.  You  do  not  know  what  the  actual  cost  was? 

The  Chairman.  $34,000,000,000. 

Gen.  Parker.  The  cost  in  comparison  would  not  be  large,  espe- 
cially paying  the  men  $5  a  month  and  making  certain  provisions  for 
the  families  of  men  who  are  the  main  support  of  their  families. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  total  amount  contemplated  under  this 
bill  would  be  between  $800,000,000  and  $900,000,000. 

Gen.  Parker.  Eight  or  nine  hundred  million? 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes;  per  annum. 

Gen.  Parker.  I  have  not  looked  at  it  from  the  financial  standpoint 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  thing  that  rather  staggered  us  was  that  under 
this  proposal,  whereas  the  total  annual  cost  would  approximate 
$900,000,000— that  is,  including  the  universal  training  costr— $800,- 
000,000  of  that  would  be  solely  for  the  support  of  the  Regular  Army. 

Gen.  Parker.  By  the  "Regular  Army,  how  many  n«en  do  you 
mean? 

The  Chairman.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  officers 
and  men. 

Gen.  Parker.  In  addition  to  the  men  called  to  the  colors? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Parker.  My  remarks  were  not  based  upon  that  at  all.  My 
remarks  were  based  upon  the  establishment  of  a  professional  cadre 
of  trainers,  the  ranks  oeing  filled  up  by  the  young  men  who  would 
come  in  every  year.  I  see  personally  no  necessity  ior  keeping  Regu- 
lar soldiers  under  the  colors  all  the  time.  In  tact,  I  would  preier 
not  to  see  them  there.  It  gives  an  impression  of  what  you  might 
almost  call  mercenary  to  the  military  service,  which  I  do  not  like. 
^  I  want  to  see  our  service  on  exactly  the  reverse  basis.  I  want  to  see 
military  service  done  for  nothing  but  love  of  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  interesting  point  of  view,  and  I 
think  it  is  one  which  is  growing. 

Gen.  Parker.  Yes;  and  I  believe  the  foundation  for  it  is  solid. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  You  have  not  particularly  studied  that  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  requiring  576,000  officers  and  men  to  constitute  a 
Regular  Army  in  addition  to  the  universal  service? 

Gen.  Parker.  I  read  the  bill  through.  I  have  become  very  much 
interested  in  talking  about  national  service,  and  I  remember  now 
having  seen  the  figures,  something  less  than  500,000  was  the  total, 
as  I  remember  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  About  500,000  men. 

Gen.  Parker.  Something  less  than  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  rest  of  them  being  officers. 

Gen.  Parker.  Yes.    I  did  not  notice  how  they  were  to  be  called. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  to  be  enlisted  voluntarily  for  three 
years  in  the  old  Regular  Army  way. 

Gen.  Parker.  I  can  see  nothing  voluntary  in  military  service. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  job.  Any  one 
who  has  seen  the  men  with  60  pounds  on  their  backs,  and  know 
that  sometimes  they  did  not  get  a  change  of  underwear  during 
campaign  except  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  when  they  were  lucky, 
would  not  think  it  was  voluntary.  There  is  nothing  voluntary  about 
the  obligations  of  life,  any  way,  because  while  a  man  will  fulfill 
those  obligations  he  will  not  go  out  and  voluntarily  seek  them.  It 
is  a  matter  of  duty,  and  I  think  the  main  thing  is  to  teach  men 
to  approach  that  duty  from  the  right  viewpoint.  I  do  not  like 
that,  word  "  voluntary."  There  is  no  reason  why  Smith  should 
go  out  and  get  killed  voluntarily  while  Jones  enjoys  the  privileges 
of  the  Nation  at  home.    We  saw  that  in  England  in  the  early 

?art  of  the  war,  when  England  had  so  many  of  her  finest  men  killed, 
he  volunteers  are,  of  course,  the  first  men  that  go  out  on  call.  I 
think  under  national  service  that  Jones  and  Smith  should  go  out 
and  take  their  medicine  together  in  the  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  not  be  of  the  opinion  that  there 
is  need  for  a  large  Regular  Army? 

Gen.  Parker.  Personally  I  think  the  Regular  Army  should  con- 
sist of  a  regular  cadre  of  instructors  only,  and  with  "the  provision 
for  such  length  of  service  as  may  be  necessary  to  take  care  of  colonial 
occupation. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  some  of  the 
technical  services? 

Gen.  Parker.  Necessarily,  we  will  have  to  keep  a  certain  number 
of  men  as  experts  all  the  time,  but  those  men  should  simply  be 
the  framework,  the  skeleton  organization,  which  we  will  fill,  each 
year,  from  the  young  men  of  the  country.  I  believe  we  should 
try  to  put  into  the  training  of  the  young  men  a  good  deal  of  what 
you  might  call  moral  philosophy — and,  to  U9e  a  long  word  for  it, 
psychology,  better  described  here  as  the  science  of  putting  oneself 
in  the  other  man's  shoes.  If  we  can  get  a  lot  of  that  sort  of  thing 
taught  to  the  young  men  through  this  system  of  national  service, 
we  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  making  the  Nation  much  more  £ 
healthy  than  it  is  to-day.  Our  men  take  to  those  ideas  like  ^ 
ducks  to  water.  They  like  them.  They  understand  that  sort  of 
thing  and  they  respond  immediately.  I  make  that  statement  after 
having  spoken  to  a  great  many  thousands  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  anv  other  features  of  the  bill  that  vou 
want  to  emphasize? 
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.  Gen.  Parker.  With  reference  to  staff  organization,  you  might 
be  interested  in  hearing  what  I  myself  would  like  to  see  if  I  were 
running  it  myself,  if  I  were  Secretary  of  War. 

I  have  in  mind  what  I  have  already  stated  about  having  a  com- 
140  manding  officer  and  a  staff,  always  a  commanding  officer  and  always 
a  staff  to  interpret  and  transmit  his  will 

The  President  commands  the  Army  through  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  commands  the  Army  through  his  Chief 
of  Staff.  Under  the  Chief  of  Staff  the  Army  should  be  divided  into 
combat  units  and  a  service  of  supply,  so  that  any  minute  you  can 
take  one  combat  unit  arid  put  it  with  another  combat  unit,  making  a 
greater  combat  unit,  and  it  can  be  done  over  night,  almost.  You 
order  a  corps  to  a  certain  point,  where  it  meets  other  corps,  and  then 
the  corps  form  an  army.  These  combat  units  should  be  always 
organized  and  always  ready  to  move  within  a  very  short  time. 

Let  us  say,  then,  that  we  have  organized  the  Army  of  the  country 
into  divisions — rather  let  us  say  into  corps,  because  I  believe  the  next 
war  is  going  to  be  one  of  corps  rather  than  divisions  as  fighting  units, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  corps  has  more  artillery  at  its  dis- 
posal. Let  us  say  then  that  we  have  in  this  country  our  Army  or- 
ganized in  various  localities  and  by  corps,  a  corps  here,  a  corps  here, 
a  corps  here,  and  one  here  [indicating].  Xow,  with  every  corps 
there  should  be  a  commanding  officer  who  is  responsible  for  the 
command  and  instruction  of  his  corps,  under  the  direction  of  a  cen- 
tral administration  here  in  Washington,  As  Secretary  of  War  I 
would  like  to  have  with  me  the  men  who  are  actually  commanding 
the  armies  formed  bjT  these  corps.  I  would  then  know  exactly  if 
trouble  occurred  to-morrow,  who  was  going  to  command  the  first 
army,  the  second  army,  and  the  third  army,  so  that  there  would  be 
no  excitement  or  wondering  as  to  the  selection  for  these  commands. 

These  officers  selected  for  that  purpose  I  would  like  to  have  with 
me  here  in  Washington — the  men  who  would  command  the  first, 
second,  and  third  armies.  Say  we  have  provisions  for  three  armies 
and  would  have  three  army  commanders.  I  would  like  to  have  those 
officers  with  me  right  heifc  in  Washington.  They  would  make  regular 
trips  of  inspection,  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  the  condition  of  their 
corps,  prepare  and  direct  maneuvers  and  training  generally,  etc. 
In  addition  to  those  commanding  officers  I  would  have  the  heads 
of  such  bureaus  as  necessary  to  fulfill  the  function  of  service  of 
supply,  and  I  would  have  just  as  few  as  possible.  Gen.  Pershing 
had  one  commanding  officer  for  his  entire  service  of  supply  and  that 
service  was  most  admirably  effective. 

I  can  not  see  that  transport  and  supply  should  be  separate.  To 
my  mind  supply  means  to  give  somebody  something,  and  when  you 
give  it  to  him  you  have  got  to  transport  it  to  him.  Consequently  I 
would  have  just  one  man  doing  the  supplying  and  transporting.  In 
addition  to  that  I  would  have  as  his  assistants  the  chiefs  of  the 
^k   necessary  bureaus. 

The  Secretary  of  War  should  then  have  a  council  consisting  of  his 
Chief  of  Staff,  the  Army  commanders  and  the  commander  of  the 
service  of  supply.  This  council  would  be  assisted  by  a  General 
Staff.  In  addition  to  that  I  would  have  a  chief  of  each  one  of  our 
combatant  arms  with  headquarters  here  in  Washington.    I  would 
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have  a  chief  of  Cavalry.  I  was  with  Cavalry  for  many  years,  and 
as  second  lieutenant  I  wondered  why  we  did  not  have  a  chief,  and 
have  wondered  ever  since.  I  would  have  a  chief  of  Infantry  and  a 
chief  of  Artillery,  and  so  on.  When  a  question  came  up  in  connection 
with  the  Infantry,  the  chief  of  Infantry  would  be  right  there  to 
present  the  case.  The  same  would  be  true  of  the  Artillery,  etc 
Those  are  the  lines  along  which  I  would  like  to  see  our  organization 
carried  out. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  would  have  to  have  something 
equivalent  to  the  War  College  t 

Gen.  Parker.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  For  studying  and  planning. 

Gen.  Parker.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  there  is  a  greater  necessity  for  our 
officers  being  highly  trained.  I  would  intensify  that  training  and 
lengthen  it.  Our  officers  should  be  men  not  only  of  the  best  learning, 
but  also  men  of  culture,  who,  when  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
people  of  our  own  country  and  those  of  other  countries,  will  inspire 
a  respect  for  the  service.  These  officers  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  educate  themselves— every  possible  opportunity*  That  I 
think  is  a  very  necessary  step.  We  should  so  highly  train  our  officers 
that  when  they  are  called  upon  to  exercise  higher  functions  later  on, 
they  will  be  qualified. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  General. 

(Whereupon,  at  4.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  hearing  adjourned  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24,  1910. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2.15  p.m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of 
recess,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wads- 
worth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Sutherland,  and 
Fletcher. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  WILLIAM  7.  SNOW,  CHIEF  OF  FIELD 

ABTTLLEBY,  UNITED  STATES  ABMY. 

The  Chairman.  General,  will  you  give  the  reporter  your  full 
name  and  rank  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Maj.  Gen.  William  J.  Snow,  Chief  of  Field  Artillery, 
United  States  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Will  vou  state  to  the  committee  the  assignments 
you  had  during  the  war? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  arrived  at  San  Francisco  from  Hawaii,  on  April 
13,  19171  I  was  stationed  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  in  command  of  the 
Fourth  Field  Artillery  for  about  six  weeks,  then  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
in  command  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Field  Artilleries,  for  about 
seven  or  eight  weeks,  then  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  commanding  the 
school  of  fire  and  reorganizing  it  for  about  eight  weeks;  then  at 
Camp  Jackson,  S.  C,  in  command  of  the  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
sixth  Field  Artillery  Brigade  until  February,  1918,  when  I  came 
to  Washington  and  was  appointed  Chief  of  Field  Artillery,  and 
I  have  been  stationed  here  ever  since. 

The  Chairman.  General,  have  you  any  observations  to  make  upon 
the  War  Department  bill  or  eitner  of  these  other  bills,  before  the 
committee  asks  you  some  questions?  If  so,  we  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  any  general  observations  you  have  in  mind. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  there  are  some  parts  of  this  bill  that  are  ex- 
cellent and  some  other  parts  that  are  questionable.  I  think  the 
general  plan,  wherein  it  is  prescribed  that  the  Infantry  shall  con- 
sist of  so  many  colonels,  10  colonels,  and  so  on,  and  the  Cavalry 
and  the  Field  Artillery  and  the  Coast  Artillery  so  much,  is  a  much 
better  plan  than  the  former  one  where  they  were  each  specified  in 
great  detail,  as  you  give  us  a  little  latitude,  and  wherever  it  is  nec- 
essary to  make  some  change  to  meet  a  new  development  in  the  Army, 
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we  can  make  it  without  having  to  come  to  Congress  to  ask  for  legis- 
lation to  put  a  few  scouts  or  something  of  that  kind  in. 

It  has  been  stated  at  times  that  that  ought  to  be  expanded  so  as 
to  cover  the  whole  Army  and  that  the  Army  shall  consist  of  so  many 
colonels,  and  so  on;  but  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  I  think  that  is 
possibly  based  upon  the  changes  which  took  place  during  the  war. 
There  are  two  photostat  copies  here  which  show  the  changes,  if  the 
committee  would  desire  to  look  at  them,  made  during  the  war.  For 
instance,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  this  was  the  Infantry  com- 
ponent and  that  was  it  on  November  11;  and  the  Field  Artillery 
was  that  when  we  started  and  this  when  we  stopped;  the  Coast 
Artillery  was  that  when  we  started  and  this  when  we  stopped.  The 
Cavalry  shrunk  from  this  much  to  this.  The  Engineers  expanded 
from  that  to  that.  The  Medical  Department  expanded  from  that 
to  that,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  proportional,  of  course? 

Gen.  Snow.  Proportional;  yes.  This  is  the  whole  Army  on  No- 
vember 11,  and  this  .is  the  whole  Army  as  the  parts  were  organized 
when  we  started. 

The  Chairman.  That  shows  a  very  marked  change. 

Gen.  Snow.  It  shows  the  changes;  yes.  But  I  think  to  carry  out 
that  idea,  and  to  say  that  the  whole  Army  could  be  made  over  at  any 
time  by  the  War  Department  would  be  a  mistake,  because  the  strong 
arms  will  swallow  up  the  weak,  so  I  think  it  is  better  to  leave  it 
as  it  is  in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  believe  that  GjSjgress  should 
not  deprive  itself  in  this  legislation  of  the  power  to  regftjate  the  for- 
mation of  the  Army  ?  ^— r 

Gen.  Snow.  That  is  it  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  On  a  broad  scale? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  I  pass  over  the  staff  department  here, 
because  I  think  they  are  probably  covered  by  their  chiefs  pretty  well, 
except  the  question  of  the  permanent  personnel  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  and  of  the  Signal  Corps.  I  think  a  part  of  their  per- 
sonnel should  be  permanent,  the  higher  commissioned  personnel 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  suggested  by  Gen.  Williams,  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance.  We  have  not  yet  heard  from  the  Signal  Corps 
people.  We  hope  to  have  them  here  eventually.  For  what  reason* 
General  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Because  they  are  both  very  technical  branches,  and  I 
think  you  will  get  the  best  results  by  filling  these  vacancies  from  the 
lower  grades,  and  by  trying  them  out  a  certain  number  of  them  will 
develop  a  certain  fitness  for  the  Ordnance  Department,  we  will  say, 
and  wlien  the.se  men  reach  a  certain  grade  they  will  stay  in  there 
continuously  on  account  of  the  great  technical  Knowledge  necessary. 
And  in  the  Signal  Corps  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  specific  amendment  would  you  suggest. 
General,  to  acomplish  what  you  advise? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  have  not  writen  those  out. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  is  in  sections  12  and  13. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  that  it  could  be  stated  that  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment shall  consist  of  one  major  general,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth;  and,  for  instance,  when  you  get  down  to  the  87  majors,  if 
this  be  the  final  strength,  all  of  whom  shall  be  commissioned  in  the 
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Ordnance  Department,  I  think  you  could  then  go  on  with  the 
others  and  say  that  they  shall  be  commissioned  as  at  present,  in  the 
Cavalry,  Infantry,  Field  and  Coast  Artillery,  and  detailed  to  the 
Ordnance  Department. 
qp      The  Chairman.  You  would  have  the  upper  grade 

(Jen.  Snow  (interposing).  Permanent. 

The  Chairman.  Permanent,  and  the  lower  grades  by  detail? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  a  man  proved  his  special  fitness  in  a  lower 
grade,  when  he  was  promoted,  he  would  be  taken  into  the  corps  per^ 
manently. 

Gr>n.  Snow.   Ves,  sir ;  and  if  he  did  not  he  could  go  back. 

Senator  Fletcher.  All  of  them  would  be  commissioned  in  the*" 
Ordnance  Department  after  majors? 

Gen.'#NOW.  Yes,  sir;  from  majors  up. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  then  continue  that,  and  how  would  that1 
be  spetaWed — 109  captains  and  97  lieutenants,  etc.  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  would  serve  by  detail. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  officers  in  the  grade  of  captain  and  below 
would  serve  by  detail. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  that  should  apply  to  the  Signal 
Corps  and  to  the  Ordnance  Department? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  it  should 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  apply  it  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps? 

Gen.  Snow.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  is  sufficiently  technical? 

Gen.  Snow.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  apply  it  to  the  Tank  Corps?  Would 
you  go  any  further  than  those  two  corps  you  have  named  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Personally  I  do  not  think  I  would,  except  in  the  Air 
Service.  I  think  that  all  the  Air  Service  officers  should  probably 
be  commissioned  in  the  Air  Service,  certainly  the  upper  grades. 
I  think  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  lower-grade  men  who  do  the  flying. 

Gen.  Snow.  That  is  right,  the  lower  grades^  but  I  think  that  if 
you  commission  in.the  lower  grades  of  the  Air  Service,  they  have 
got  to  stay  in  there  in  the  upper  grades,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  could  be  transferred. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Because  as  men  pass  the  flying  age,  you  might 
become  top-heavy  in  the  upper  grades  in  the  Air  Service  and  would 
not  need  so  many  men  as  commanding  and  administration  officers  as 
would  be  in  there,  but  you  could  transfer  some  of  them  out  to  the 
other  branches  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  is  the  greatest  trouble  with  the 
Air  Service  to-day,  that  it  has  a  detail  system. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  recommend  a  separate  Tank  Corps? 

Gen.  Snow.  No  ;  I  think  as  it  is  written  here  it  is  all  right,  except 
I  do  not  know  about  the  strength. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  should  be  a  separate  corps? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  and  the  Motor  Transportation 
Corps  could  not  be  well  combined,  though. 
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Senator  Fletcher,  Why  do  vou  think  the  Tank  Corps  should  not 
be  separate  ?    Is  it  not  a  part  of  the  Artillery  ? 

.  Gen.  Snow.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  answer.  I  think  it  is  closely 
affiliated  with  the  Artillery,  but  it  is  also  closely  affiliated  with  the 
Infantry.  It  is  affiliated  with  the  Artillery  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
motors  in  there,  but  we  are  going  more  and  more  to  motors  in  the 
Field  Artillery,  and  it  might,  as  tanks  develop,  replace  what  we  call 
the  accompanying  gun,  which  is  a  Field  Artillery  gun  to  go  with  the 
Infantry,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  also  with  trie  Infantry  acts  as 
a  soil  of  scout,  going  in  front,  so  it  occupies  a  sort  of  an  intermediate 
place,  and  it  is,  of  course,  entirely  in  its  infancy  now. 

Senator  Fletcher.  This  bill  gives  it  a  pretty  good  organization, 
one  brigadier  general,  five  colonels,  seventeen  majors,  sixty-nine 
captains,  and  so  forth. 

Gen.  Snow.  If  it  is  going  to  develop,  it  has  to  have  a  head.  In 
that  connection  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  think  the  Infantry  and 
the  Cavalry  and  the  Field  Artillery  also  ought  to  have  these  chiefs 
just  as  is  provided  for  the  Coast  Artillery.  I  think  it  is  especially 
important  that  the  Cavalry,  the  Infantry,  and  the  Field  Artillery 
have  a  chief.  The  Cavalry  and  the  Intantry  have  not  a  chief  at 
the  present  time.  The  Field  Artillery  has  one  under  the  Overman 
Act  temporarily. 

When  we  come  to  section  25,  the  Field  Artillery,  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple involved  in  there.  Up  to  1907  the  Coast  Artillery  ana  the 
Field  Artillery  were  one  "branch.  They  were  separated  in  that  year 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  the  duties  of  each  branch  were  prescribed. 
In  the  present  war  the  Field  Artillery  expanded  out  of  all  bounds. 
In  this  act,  separating  the  two,  to  which  I  have  referred,  it  states, 
section  3,  that  the  Coast  Artillery  is  the  artillery  charged  with  the 
care  and  use  of  the  fixed  and  movable  elements. 

(Gen.  Snow  will  please  supply  the  balance  of  this  quotation.) 

Sec.  3.  That  the  regimental  organization  of  the  Artillery  arm  of  the  United 
States  Army  is  hereby  discontinued,  and  that  arm  is  constituted  and  desig- 
nated as  the  Artillery  Corps.  It  shall  be  organized  as  hereinafter  specified 
and  shall  belong  to  the  line  of  the  Army. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Artillery  Corps  shall  comprise  two  branches — the  Coast 
Artillery  and  the  Field  Artillery.  The  Coast  Artillery  is  designated  as  that  portion 
charged  with  the  care  and  use  of  the  fixed  and  movable  elements  of  land  and 
coast  fortifications,  including  the  submarine  mine  and  torpedo  defenses;  and 
the  Field  Artillery  as  that  portion  accompanying  an  army  in  the  field  and 
Including  field  and  light  artillery  proper,  horse  artillery,  siege  artillery,  moun- 
tain artillery,  and  also  machine  gun  batteries:  Provided,  That  this  shall  not 
be  construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  order  Coast 
Artillery  to  any  duty  which  the  public  service  demands  or  to  prevent  the  use 
of  machine  or  other  field  guns  by  any  other  arm  of  the  service  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  siege  artillery  was  at  that  time  the  heaviest  artillery  we  had. 
When  the  Field  Artillery  expanded,  that  is,  the  artillery  that  ac- 
companies the  Army  in  the  field,  so  much  in  this  war,  we  had  of 
course  to  get  artillery  from  any  place  we  could,  and  as  there  did  no* 
seem  to  be  much  use  for  the  Coast  Artillery  in  this  war,  we  took  ove: 
a  large  part  of  it  into  the  Field  Artillery.  We  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  give  the  heavier  guns  and  slower  moving  guns  to  those 
troops  we  had  recently  taken- over.  So  accordingly  we  gave  them 
all  guns  of  a  caliber  of  6  inch  and  over,  tractor  artillery,  but  from 
that  some  people  have  deduced  the  conclusion  that  because  the 
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Coast  Artillery  handled  the  heavier  guns  of  the  Field  Artillery, 
that  they  are  Coast  Artillery  weapons.  I  do  not  think  they  are. 
They  are  Field  Artillery  weapons,  under  this  section  which  I  have 
just  read,  which  was  sound  then  when  it  was  made,  and  it  is  still 
^  sound. 

In  this  bill,  under  the  Coast  Artillery,  there  is  an  added  strength 
•    for  the  purpose  of  manning  the  tractor  artillery  of  caliber  6  inch 
and  upward,  that  I  think  does  not  belong  properly  in  the  Coast 
Artillery,  but  belongs  to  the  Field  Artillery,  and  I  think  that  pro- 
vision, if  there  is  any  question,  should  be  reena'cted. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  is,  too,  that  under  this  bill  as  drawn 
the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  would  have  complete  jurisdiction  over  all 
Corps  and  Army  Artillery? 

Gen  Snow.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  supposed  to  be  mobile. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  mobile? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Only  it  is  in  greater  weights? 

Gen.  Snow.  That  is  the  only  difference.  Its  duties  are  the  same. 
You  would  then  have  under  this  bill  the  Field  Artillery  training  one 
class  of  artillery  and  the  Coast  Artillery  training  a  different  class  of 
artillery,  both  of  which  are  going  to  accompany  this  mobile  army 
in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Snow.  And  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  sound  policy  to  go  on. 
There  is  a  divided  authority  there  to  go  on. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  if  you,  as  Chief  of  Artillery,  were 
consulted  upon  that  point  in  drafting  this  bill  ? 
.  Gen.  Snow.  No,  sir;  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  this  bill  was  when 
it  had  been  printed  up  here  and  the  copy  was  laid  on  my  desk. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  change  would  you  recommend  to  accom- 
plish what  you  favor  there,  General,  in  the  bill  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  If  this  bill  is  to  be  enacted  as  it  stands  here,  it  would 
merely  require  the  deduction  from  the  strength  of  the  Coast  Artil- 
lery of  certain  units.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  the  details  of 
that  worked  out  here  with  me  or  not.  If  I  have  not  got  the  details 
here,  I  could  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  would  like  to  know  what  those  units  are. 

Gen.  Snow.  In  this  Coast  Artillery  strength,  there  are  included 
three  brigade  headquarters. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Field  Artillery, 
instead  of  consisting  of  so  many  colonels,  lieutenant  colonels,  and  so 
forth,  should  begin  with  a  major  general? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  should  begin  that  way.  Also,  so 
should  the  Cavalry  and  the  Infantry. 

The  Chairman.  That  brings  up  entirely  another  point,  which  1 
't   want  to  discuss  later  on,  and  that  is  the  chiefs  of  service. 
^     Gen.  Snow.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  suggestion  is  that  these  troops  now  ac- 
counted for  under  the  caption  "  Coast  Artillery,"  to  be  assigned  to 
this  heavy  Field  Artillery 

Gen.  Snow.  Shall  be  deducted. 
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The  Chairman.  Shall  be  deducted  from  the  Coast  Artillery  and 
added  to  th^  Field  Artillery? 

Gen.  Snow.  And  added  to  the  Field  Artillery. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  include  three  brigade  headquarters. 

Gen.  Snow.  Three  brigade  headquarters  and  six  regiments — seven  ^^ 
regiments,  really,  six  of  tractor  artillery  and  one  regiment  of  trench 
mortars.    The  trench  mortars  really  are  mobile,  and  if  they  are  to 
be  maintained  should  be  in  the  Field  Artillery  also. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Under  this  bill  it  would  seem  that  the  Coast 
Artillery  Corps  is  magnified  considerably,  and  the  Field  Artillery 
rather  minimized.  The  Field  Artillery  here  begins  with  61  colonels, 
and  then  the  Coast  Artillery  begins  with  a  major  general  and  48 
colonels,  and  so  forth. 

Gen.  Snow.  The  major  general  is  put  in  there  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  but  there  is  no  chief  provided 
in  any  other  arm  in  here.    I  think  tl  e  chief  should  be  in  all  arms. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a  chief  of  the 
Field  Artillery  as  well  as  the  Coast  Artillery? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  not  transpose  this  from  the  Coast  Artil- 
lery to  the  Field  Artillery  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  No.  I  would  not  like  to  recommend  taking  away  the 
chief  of  Coast  Artillery.  I  would  rather  recommend  one  for  Field 
Artillery. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  especially  logical  in  the 
matter  of  trench  mortars. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  it  is,  Senator,  on  the  whole  thing.  The  artil- 
lery which  accompanies  an  army  in  the  field,  irrespective  of  its 
caliber,  and  which  has  sufficient  mobility  to  go  along  with  that  army, 
is  Field  Artillery.  I  do  not  see  that  it  makes  any  difference  whether 
it  is  a  3-inch  gun  drawn  by  horses  or  an  8-inch  gun  drawn  by  a 
tractor,  if  they  are  able  to  go  along  with  an  army. 

The  Chairman.  It  sounds  logical  to  me.  In  this  matter  of  trench 
mortars,  do  I  understand  that  all  trench  mortars  are  to  be  under 
the  Coast  Artillery? 

Gen.  Snow.  There  is  one  regiment  of  trench  mortars  provided  in 
these  tables.  Here  are  the  six  regiments  of  army  artillery,  and  one 
trench  mortar  regiment,  and  here  are  the  three  brigade  headquarters, 
and  those  columns  [indicating]  should  come  out  and  be  added  in 
the  Field  Artillery. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  understand  that  this  one  trench  mortar 
regiment  which  is  under  the  bill  assigned  to  the  Coast  Artillery  is 
in  addition  to  the  trench  mortar  batteries  that  are  under  the  pres- 
ent tables  of  organization  assigned  to  each  division? 

Gen.  Snow.'  I  think  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  assume  that  that  trench  mortar  regiment 
was  to  have  mortars  of  heavier  caliber? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is.  A 

The  Chairman.  Than  the  trench  mortar  batteries  in  the  division?  W 

Gen.  Snow.  But  the  trench  mortar  batteries  in*  the  division  should 
really  be  taken  away  with  the  division  and  consolidated  in  a 
battalion  of  artillery.  They  are  an  orphan  child  with  the  regiment. 
The  division  has  three  regiments,  two  of  light  and  one  of  how- 
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itzers.  and  then  it  has  this  one  trench  mortar  battery  stuck  on  it, 
and  it  is  not  a  good  thing.  In  fact,  some  time  before  the  armistice, 
it  was  recommended  from  France  that  these  should  be  taken  out 
of  there  and  l>e  consolidated,  these  trench  mortar  batteries,  into 
^    battalions. 

The  Chairman.  And  commanded  separately,  accountable  only  to 
a  division  commander,  or  to  a  corps  commander? 

(Jen.  Hines.  It  was  to  be  commanded  separately,  a  different  or- 
ganization wholly,  to  be  attached  where  needed. 

The  Chairman.  And  orders  would  come,  in  the  first  place,  from 
the  corps  commander? 

Gen.  Hines.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  attached  as  part  of  the  tactical  organiza- 
tion of  the  division  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  No,  sir.    Just  sent  where  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say,  especially  on  the 
Field  Artillery  paragraph  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  state  that  further  on  in. this 
bill  somewhere  the  Ammunition  Train  is  split  up  and  the  motor  part 
is  under  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  and  the  horse  part  is  under  the 
Quartermaster  Department. 

Now,  in  France  the  handling  of  the  Ammunition  Train  varied  at 
first.  In  some  cases  it  was  handled  by  the  Field  Artillery  brigade 
commander,  since  most  of  the  ammunition  is  artillery  ammunition, 
and  in  other  cases  it  was  handled  by  the  train  commander  of  the 
division. 

The  most  satisfactory  plan,  as  I  understand  it  from  reports,  was 
to  consider  it  as  a  part  of  the  Field  Artillery  Brigade,  and  have  it 
handled  by  the  Field  Artillery  Brigade  commander.  In  this  coun- 
try, after  the  Chief  of  Field  Artillery  was  appointed,  whenever  we 
organized  a  brigade  of  Field  Artillery  we  also  organized  an 
ammunition  train  as  a  part  of  that  brigade,  and  we  gave  the  ammu- 
nition train  what  we  considered  suitable  training;  that  is,  as  far 
as  we  could  give  any  training;  we  never  got  anybody  trained  enough ; 
and  practically  all  of  the  ammunition  that  they  handle  is  artillery 
ammunition,  and  that  personnel  requires  a  great  deal  of  artillery 
training  in  order  that  they  may  deliver  to  the  proper  guns  the  proper 
ammunition  and*  the  proper  kind  of  fuses  and  the  proper  kind  of 
charges,  and  things  like  that. 

I  feel  satisfied  that  if  that  train  is  split  up  and  part  of  it  goes  to 
the  Motor  Transport  Corps  and  part  of  it  goes  on  tne  Quartermaster 
Department  that  it  won't  function,  and  the  ammunition  will  not  be 
brought  up.  The  Artillery  Brigade  commander  is  just  as  much  inter- 
ested in  getting  his  ammunition  up  to  his  guns  as  he  is  in  firing  his 
guns. 

Of  course,  this  train  also  handles  infantry  ammunition,  too,  but 
that  is  a  simple  proposition,  because  in  the  first  place  the  weight  is 
little,  and  it  is  only  one  kind  of  ammunition,  and  there  is  no  oppor- 
y    tunity  to  become  confused  on  it. 

So  I  think  that  that  should  be  taken  away  from  the  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps  and  the  Quartermaster  Department  and  put  under  the 
Artillery  Department,  assuming  that  you  are  going  to  pass  this  bill. 
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The  Chairman.  You  understand  that  the  strength  assigned  to  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps  in  this  bill  includes  the  personnel  for  artil- 
lery ammunition  trains? 

6en.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  the  motor  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Motorized? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes.  We  organized,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  as  a 
part  of  the  artillery  in  this  country,  and  we  trained  the  motor-truck 
drivers  and  the  personnel  of  all  of  them. 

Senator  Fustcher.  That  should  be  taken  out  of 

Gen.  Snow  (interposing).  Out  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Out  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  and  added 
to  the  Field  Artillery  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  I  would  like  to  state  in  connection 
with  this,  while  I  am  talking  about  taking  things  out  of  other 
branches  and  adding  them  to  the  Field  Artillery,  that  this  is  not  a 
promotion  scheme,  because  I  think  we  ought  to  take  officers  in  from 
other  branches  to  fill  these  vacancies.  I  think  that  it  should  be  pro- 
vided that  any  expansion  that  takes  place  in  each  army  will  have  pro- 
portionately the  same  number  of  old  and  experienced  officers  and 
the  same  number  of  new  officers  who  have  come  in  during  this  war. 
That  would  remove  the  idea  that  this  looks  like  a  promotion  scheme. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  think  it  is  the  wisest  policy  to  take- 
away from  the  Transportation  Corps,  or  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,, 
whichever  Congress  shall  decide  snail  run  the  transportation  arm, 
the  task  of  transporting  ammunition  by  motor  trucks? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  the  ammunition  train  should 
handle  it  all,  and  it  should  be  under  the  Field  Artillery  .brigade  com- 
mander, understanding,  of  course,  always  that  the  division  com- 
mander can  take  it  away  from  them  at  any  time  he  wants  to;  but 
that  should  be  its  normal  place  in  time  of  peace,  so  as  to  receive  its 
proper  training.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  should  ever  stand  idle 
when  the  division  commander  wants  to  haul  something  else. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  think  that  the  Artillery  should  handle  it 
from  what  point? 

Gen.  Snow.  From  the  railhead,  from  there  up  to  the  dumps,  and 
then  the  combat  trains  and  the  ammunition  trains  will  pick  it  up  and 
carry  it  forward. 

The  Chairman.  That  final  stage  of  the  journey  is  only  accom- 
plished with  a  mixture  of  horse  trains  and 

Gen.  Snow  (interposing).  The  final  stage  will  practically  be  ac- 
complished by  caissons. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  horse-drawn. 

Gen.  Snow.  As  a  rule.    It  varies. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  lay  down  a  rigid  rule  as  to  where* 
the  horse  commences  and  the  motor  ends? 

Gen.  Snow.  No.  You  have  got  to  get  the  ammunition  up.  That 
is  the  main  thing. 

The  Chairman.  That,  in  a  war  like  this  last  one,  would  extend  the 
Artillery  brigade  commander's  jurisdiction  pretty  far  into  the  rear, 
would  it  not — along  back  to  the  railhead? 

Gen.  Snow.  Well,  I  rather  think  it  would;  but  Gen.  Hines  can 
give  you  more  definite  information  on  that,  Senator,  than  I  could, 
because  he  was  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  comments  to  make  on  that,  Gen. 
Hines? 
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Gen.  Hikes.  They  can  cover  a  good  deal  of  ground  with  motors 
from  between  the  railhead  and  dumps  and  line. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  if  the  brigade  commander  could 
,    cover  the  ground. 
^       Gen.  Hines.  So  far  as  those  vehicles  can  go  to  the  rear,  he  can 
control  that  very  readily. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  know,  of  course.  I  just  asked  the 
question. 

Gen.  Snow.  Col.  Lassiter  is  in  the  city,  and  he  was  Chief  of  Artil- 
lery at  the  front  of  the  Second  Army — I  think,  brigade  commander, 
and  then  so  on  up  to  Chief  of  Artillery  in  the  Second  Army — and  he 
has  studied  this  question  a  good  deal,  and  he  can  probably  give  you 
a  good  deal  more  definite  information  than  I  can,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  two  very  interesting  suggestions  you 
have  made,  and  they  have  not  been  made  to  us  before,  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  them. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  thank  you,  sir.  Now,  if  we  go  back  to  page  3,  the 
paragraph  beginning  with  line  7,  I  do  not  know  just  what  that 
does  mean,  except  it  is,  of  course,  an  effort  to  transfer  to  the  line 
the  heads  of  the  departments,  and  also  the  general  officers  of  the 
staff,  but  whatever  construction  is  placed  on  it,  it  omits  the  Chief 
of  Field  Artillery. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  that  some  time  ago,  that  the  Chief  of 
Field  Artillery  does  not  appear  in  the  bill  at  all. 

Gen.  Snow.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  comment  have  you  got  to  make,  General, 
on  the  question  right  there  on  page  3?  That  is  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant and  significant  change: 

"  The  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  officers  on  the  active  list,  who 
have  held  the  rank  of  general  officer  by  detail  as  Chief  of  Staff 
Corps,  or  bureaus,  and  the  general  officers  of  the  staff,  except  those 
of  the  Medical  Department,  shall,  on  the  passage  of  this  act,  be 
recommissioned  as  general  officers  of  the  line  in  the  grades  and  with 
the  dates  of  rank  now  held  by  them  or  heretofore  held  by  them  as 
head  of  the  same  corps  or  bureau." 

Now,  that,  in  effect,  does  away  with  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Chief  Signal  Officers,  Quartermaster  General,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  others  that  I  can  not  recollect. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  doing  so,  may  I  add  that  it  takes  awav 
from  the  Senate  the  right  of  confirming  the  appointees  to  those  of- 
fices, because  the  offices  being  abolished  the  function  of  confirmation 
ceases. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  It  does  two  things.  It  takes  away  from 
the  Senate  the  right  of  confirmation  of  these  people,  and  it  also 
makes  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  occupant  uncertain  and  indefinite. 
After  these  officers  are  once  transferred  to  the  line,  any  officer  can 
l>e  detailed  as  the  head  of  any  department  for  any  length  of  time 
vthat  the  War  Department  sees  fit,  or  he  can  be  removed  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  four-year  detail  provision  of  exist- 
ing law  remain  undisturl>ed  in  that  respect? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  This  bill,  back  here  some- 
where, repeals — "  In  addition  to  provisions  of  law  herein  specific- 
ally repealed,  all  laws  and  parls  of  laws,  in  so  far  as  they  are  in- 
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The  Chairman.  You  understand  that  the  strength  assigned  to  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps  in  this  bill  includes  the  personnel  for  artil- 
lery ammunition  trains? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir ;  the  motor  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Motorized? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes.  We  organized,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  as  a 
part  of  the  artillery  in  this  country,  and  we  trained  the  motor-truck 
drivers  and  the  personnel  of  all  of  them. 

Senator  Fuetcher.  That  should  be  taken  out  of 

Gen.  Snow  (interposing).  Out  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Out  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  and  added 
to  the  Field  Artillery? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  I  would  like  to  state  in  connection 
with  this,  while  I  am  talking  about  taking  things  out  of  other 
branches  and  adding  them  to  the  Field  Artillery,  that  this  is  not  a 
promotion  scheme,  because  I  think  we  ought  to  take  officers  in  from. 
other  branches  to  fill  these  vacancies.  I  think  that  it  should  be  pro- 
vided that  any  expansion  that  takes  place  in  each  army  will  have  pro- 
portionately the  same  number  of  old  and  experienced  officers  and 
the  same  number  of  new  officers  who  have  come  in  during  this  war. 
That  would  remove  the  idea  that  this  looks  like  a  promotion  scheme. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  think  it  is  the  wisest  policy  to  take- 
away from  the  Transportation  Corps,  or  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,, 
whichever  Congress  shall  decide  snail  run  the  transportation  armr 
the  task  of  transporting  ammunition  by  motor  trucks? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  the  ammunition  train  should 
handle  it  all,  and  it  should  be  under  the  Field  Artillery  .brigade  com- 
mander, understanding,  of  course,  always  that  the  division  com- 
mander can  take  it  away  from  them  at  any  time  he  wants  to;  but 
that  should  be  its  normal  place  in  time  of  peace,  so  as  to  receive  its 
proper  training.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  should  ever  stand  idte 
when  the  division  commander  wants  to  haul  something  else. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  think  that  the  Artillery  should  handle  it 
from  what  point? 

Gen.  Snow.  From  the  railhead,  from  there  up  to  the  dumps,  and 
then  the  combat  trains  and  the  ammunition  trains  will  pick  it  up  and 
carry  it  forward. 

The  Chairman.  That  final  stage  of  the  journey  is  only  accom- 
plished with  a  mixture  of  horse  trains  and 

Gen.  Snow  (interposing).  The  final  stage  will  practically  be  ac- 
complished by  caissons. 

The  Chairman.  Ye$;  horse-drawn. 

Gen.  Snow.  As  a  rule.    It  varies. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  lay  down  a  rigid  rule  as  to  where 
the  horse  commences  and  the  motor  ends? 

Gen.  Snow.  No.  You  have  got  to  get  the  ammunition  up.  That 
is  the  main  thing. 

The  Chairman.  That,  in  a  war  like  this  last  one,  would  extend  the 
Artillery  brigade  commander's  jurisdiction  pretty  far  into  the  rearr 
would  it  not — along  back  to  the  railhead  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Well,  I  rather  think  it  would;  but  Gen.  Hines  can 
give  you  more  definite  information  on  that,  Senator,  than  I  could, 
because  he  was  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  comments  to  make  on  that,  Gteru 
Hines? 
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Gen.  Hikes.  They  can  cover  a  good  deal  of  ground  with  motors 
from  between  the  railhead  and  dumps  and  line. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  if  the  brigade  commander  could 
cover  the  ground. 
^       Gen.  Hines.  So  far  as  those  vehicles  can  go  to  the  rear,  he  can 
control  that  very  readily. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  know,  of  course.  I  just  asked  the 
question. 

Gen.  Snow.  Col.  Lassiter  is  in  the  city,  and  he  was  Chief  of  Artil- 
lery at  the  front  of  the  Second  Army — I  think,  brigade  commander, 
and  then  so  on  up  to  Chief  of  Artillery  in  the  Second  Army — and  he 
has  studied  this  question  a  good  deal,  and  he  can  probably  give  you 
a  good  deal  more  definite  information  than  I  can,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  two  very  interesting  suggestions  you 
have  made,  and  they  have  not  been  made  to  us  before,  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  them. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  thank  you,  sir.    Now,  if  we  go  back  to  page  3,  the 

Saragraph  beginning  with  line  7,  I  do  not  know  just  what  that 
oes  mean,  except  it  is,  of  course,  an  effort  to  transfer  to  the  line 
the  heads  of  the  departments,  and  also  the  general  officers  of  the 
staff,  but  whatever  construction  is  placed  on  it,  it  omits  the  Chief 
of  Field  Artillery. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  that  some  time  ago,  that  the  Chief  of 
Field  Artillery  does  not  appear  in  the  bill  at  all. 

Gen.  Snow.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  comment  have  you  got  to  make,  General, 
on  the  question  right  there  on  page  3?  That  is  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant and  significant  change: 

"  The  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  officers  on  the  active  list,  who 
have  held  the  rank  of  general  officer  by  detail  as  Chief  of  Staff 
Corps,  or  bureaus,  and  tne  general  officers  of  the  staff,  except  those 
of  the  Medical  Department,  shall,  on  the  passage  of  this  act,  be 
recommissioned  as  general  officers  of  the  line  in  the  grades  »~  " 
the  dates  of  rank  now  held  by  them  or  heretofore  \  \  -  Al_  ,  •  ,, 
head  of  the  same  corps  or  bureau."  ^  deal  of  that  in  the 

Now,  that,  in  effect,  does  away  with  the  n*   „         ^  .  ■  .  •       ^ 

of  Engineer,  Chief  Signal  Officers,  O*  really  not  in  *  PT   °L^ 
perhaps  one  or  two  others  that  1  can   w*aus*  "V  own  office  has  kept 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  „,     _  .__  i  *    •   •«      t 

The  Chairman.  And  in  doinr*  of  the  bill  on  universal  training  I 
from  the  Senate  the  right  of  c^  months  better  than  nothing,  just 
fices,  because  the  offices  beings  better  than  nothing ;  but  I  do  not  think 
ceases,  aequate.    T  think  that  six  months  would  be 

Gen.  Sxow.  Yes,  sir  T    .  ,     ,        ,  ,,  t„„i,«.   Tfv 

the  Senate  the  rich**'  Camp  Jackson,  and  also  at  Camp  layloi,  ivy., 

mah«  ^W^^cuiery  replacement  depots  in  operation  during  the  war. 

We  planned  to  give  these  men  originally  six   12-day  periods  of 

training,  but  we  got  to  speeding  up  faster  and  faster,  and  we  never 

'      could  keep  them  there  the  entire  time.    The  average  time  we  kept 

'      them  was  60.3  days,  and  we  did  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  two  months,  practically? 

Gen  Snow.  That  was  two  months,  and  we  did  accomplish  a  great 

,      deal,  but  you  can  not  accomplish  anything  like  as  much  under  a 

peaci  time  as  you  could  under  this  war  stimulus.    They  worked  day 
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consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed." 
That  is  not  it.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time,  but  I  saw  it 
somewhere. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  absence  of  any  affirma- 
tive expression  in  this  bill  that  the  detail  of  these  officers  of  the  line 
would  be  limited  to  four  vears* 
(Jen.  Snow.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  under  this  bill  necessarilv  vou  could  take  an 
Infantrv  officer  and  make  him  Chief  of  Ordnance  or  to  l>e  the  head 
of  a  department? 

(Jen.  Snow.  I  think  that  should  be  corrected.  I  think  the  detail 
should  be  for  a  definite  period,  say  four  years,  and  that  he  should 
be  confirmed,  and  personally  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  would 
be  a  {rood  thing  that  after  a  detail  of  four  years  he  would  not  be 
available  for  two,  something  like  the  old  Manchu  law,  because  I  think 
anv  man  who  is  the  head  of  any  department  is  going  to  pretty  well 
exhaust  his  ideas  in  four  years  and  lose  some  of  his  energy,  and  it 
would  do  no  lnrm  to  bring  in  some  new  blood  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  comes  back  again  to  a  discussion  of  a  per- 
manent personnel. 
Gen.  Snow.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  At  least,  that  is  related  to  it,  certainly  ? 
Gen.  Snow.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  two  corps  of  permanent  personnel  to-day  are 
the  Engineers  and  the  Medical  Corps? 
Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  heads  of  these  corps  say  that  they  got 
through  this  war  better  than  any  other  corps,  because  they  were  per- 
manent; that  they  had  men  that  knew  their  particular  jobs. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  details  for  four  years,  and 
tien  the  officer  not  be  available  for  two. 

The   Chairman.  With  the   exception   of   Ordnance   and   Signal 
Senato^'it  a  certain  percentage  of  the  upper  grades  be  made  per- 
rom  what  point * 
Gen.  Snow.  Frc 
then  the  combat  tr  ds  of  these  two  departments  would  neces- 

carry  it  forward.  vr>er  grades  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  final  sti 
plished  with  a  mixture  of  horse  traour  suggestion,  but  not  in  follow  - 

Gen.  Snow  (interposing).  The  fin*, 
complished  by  caissons.  to  be  taken  from  those  grades. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  horse-drawn.         ^ould  come  from  that  arm, 
Gen.  Snow.  As  a  rule.    It  varies. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  lay  down  a  ngtee  any  such  thing, 
the  horse  commences  and  the  motor  ends?  ^Sjes,  on  page  8,  be- 

Gen.  Snow.  No.    You  have  got  to  get  the  ammunitiohSlp.    Thaffe 
is  the  main  thing. 

^  T1  That,  in  a  war  like  this  last  one,  would  extend  the        to 

ommander's  jurisdiction  pretty  far  into  the  rear, 
?  back  to  the  railhead  ? 

\  I  rather  think  it  would ;  but  (Jen.  Hines  can 
te  information  on  that,  Senator,  than  I  could, 

lere. 

ive  you  any  comments  to  make  on  that,  Gen. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  I  see. 
.  Gen.  Snow.  The  question  on  page  3,  the  General  Staff  Corps,  pass- 
ing over  the  first  part,  you  get  down  finally  to  five  assistants,  will  be 
detailed  from  among  general  officers  of  the  line,  and  five  brigadier 
s^}  generals.  I  assume  that  those  five  assistants  are  to  be  acting  chiefs 
of  heads  of  the  Cavalry,  Infantry,  and  so  on,  but  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  has  been  suggested  to  us,  that  there  is 
where  the  Chief  of  Artillery,  Chief  of  Infantry,  Chief  of  Cavalry, 
and  chief  of  what  else  I  am  not  quite  sure,  would  come  in. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  There  are  some  tables  which  go 
with  that,  and  they  show  that  these  five  assistants  which  will  be  de- 
tailed among  general  officers  are  five  brigadier  general,  so  that  you 
would  have  a  Chief  of  Artillery,  etc.,  brigadier  generals,  and  Chief 
of  Coast  Artillery,  a  major  general,  under  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  chiefs  of  these  services 
should  be  members  of  the  General  Staff  Corps? 

Gen.  Snow.  No,  sir.  When  I  first  came  here  I  considered  whether 
I  should  be  on  the  General  Staff  or  not,  and  I  decided  it  would  be 
a  much  better  position  not  to  be  on  the  General  Staff.  I  think  the 
chief  of  an  arm  should  be  the  technical  representative  of  that  arm, 
limiting  himself  entirely  to  the  technical  parts  and  not  going  into 
the  General  Staff  work,  which,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  general  work 
or  should  be ;  and  that  the  General  Staff  should  lay  down  the  policy 
of  what  they  want  done,  and  then  the  chief  of  each  arm  should  carry 
out  that  thing  and  all  the  minor  work — administration,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  believe  in  a  General  Staff? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  we  must  have  a  General  Staff, 
but  I  also  believe  in  these  chiefs  of  departments,  these  heads  of  de- 
partments, doing  the  work  and  everything  pertaining  to  their  depart- 
ment, the  General  Staff  merely  laying  out  and  coordinating  the 
work  of  these  heads,  to  prevent  overlapping  and  confusion,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  General  Staff  officers  should 
not  do  administration  work? 

Gen.  Snow*.  No,  sir.     I  do  not  think  they  should. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  that  in  the 
hist  10  months,  haven't  they? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  rather  think  so.  I  am  really  not  in  a  position  to 
state  anything  beyond  my  opinion,  because  my  own  office  has  kept 
me  fully  occupied. 

WheA  we  get  to  the  last  part  of  the  bill  on  universal  training,  I 
think  that  three  months  is  three  months  better  than  nothing,  just 
as  10  days  would  be  10  days  better  than  nothing;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  three  months  is  adequate.  I  think  that  six  months  would  be 
much  better. 

We  had  down  at  Camp  Jackson,  and  also  at  Camp  Taylor,  Ky., 
the  Field  Artillery  replacement  depots  in  operation  during  the  war^ 
We  planned  to  give  these  men  originally  six  12-day  periods  of 
,  training,  but  we  got  to  speeding  up  faster  and  faster,  and  we  never 
could  keep  them  there  the  entire  time.  The  average  time  we  kept 
them  was  60.3  days,  and  we  did  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  two  months,  practically? 

Gen.  Snow.  That  was  twro  months,  and  we  did  accomplish  a  great 

,        deal,  but  you  can  not  accomplish  anything  like  as  much  under  a 

peace  time  as  you  could  under  this  war  stimulus.    They  worked  day 
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and  night.  I  do  not  think  that  three  months  is  at  all  adequate, 
although,  as  I  say,  three  months  is  just  that  much  better  than  noth- 
ing. Even  with  six  12-day  periods  of  training  we  did  not  plan  to 
make  a  man  an  all-around  soldier  at  all.  We  planned  to  give  him  as 
mu:ah  discipline  as  we  could  and  make  him  a  specialist  in  some  par-  y 
ticular  thing,  and  for  that  purpose  we  organized  schools  for  chauf- 
feurs, auto  mechanic,  bandsmen,  blacksmith,  boss  teamster,  bugler, 
carpenter,  caterer,  clerical  worker,  clerical  worker  plus  typist,  cob- 
bler, cook,  draftsman,  topographical,  harness  maker,  horseman, 
horseshoer,  leather  or  canvas  worker,  lineman,  mechanic,  ordnance 
and  gunsmith,  motorcyclist,  postal  clerk,  radio  operator,  radio  con- 
structor and  operator,  saddler,  stable  boss,  stenographer,  storekeeper, 
surveyor,  tailor,  teamster,  telephone  operator,  tractor  operator,  truck 
driver,  truckmaster,  and  typist. 

And  we  worked  a  man  at  only  one  of  these  specialties.  In  other 
Avoids,  if  he  was  going  to  be  a  truck  driver,  we  simply  worked  him 
as  a  truck  driver,  and  did  not  try  to  make  him  a  cannoneer  or  any- 
thing else  in  that  length  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  it  takes  a  little  longer  to  make  an 
artillery  soldier  than  it  does  to  make  an  infantryman? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  doubt  it  very  much.  I  think  it  takes  about  the 
same  length  of  time  to  make  a  real  soldier  in  any  branch.  You  can 
teach  him  the  technique  in  any  branch  in  a  short  time,  but  to  get 
him  disciplined,  and  to  get  the  team  work  in  him,  to  make  a  soldier 
out  of  him,  it  takes  about  the  same  time. 

Senator  Fletcher.  There  is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  learned  by  a 
recruit  in  the  artillery  than  there  is  in  the  infantry,  isn't  there? 

Gen.  Snow.  It  takes  longer  to  teach  him  the  technique  in  the  ar- 
tillery than  it  does  in  the  infantry. 

Senator  Fletcher.  He  has  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, and  make  calculations  as  to  distance  and  ranges,  and  so  on? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir:  we  have  to  make  allowances  as  to  tempera- 
ture and  things  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  should  think  it  would  take  quite  a  season  to  • 
train  a  man  thoroughly  to  make  him  a  good  artilleryman? 

Gen.  Snow.  It  does.  As  I  say,  down  there  we  sent  him  to  one  of 
these  schools,  and  he  was  a  cannoneer,  or  a  radio  man,  and  he  knew 
nothing  about  anything  else,  and  even  after  we  had  planned  six 
12-day  periods,  of  course  Sundays  and  half  holidays  came  in  and 
ran  the  time  up  greatly.  We  organized  instruction  batteries  as  a 
rule  composed  of  from  16  to  20  per  cent  of  trained  men,  and  the  rest 
recruits  being  trained,  and  then  we  took  out  the  best-trained  men 
from  time  to  time  and  sent  them  over  to  France  as  replacements. 

Also,  in  connection  with  universal  training — and  I  think  that  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  bill  if  we  can  get  it — it  is  highly  desirable  to  have  a 
reserve,  and  have  those  men  in  a  reserve,  and  have  some  organiza- 
tion for  them  afterwards,  and  something  must  be  done  for  the  re- 
serve officers,  too,  of  whom  we  have  a  great  many  now.  We  hav  ft 
more  reserves  in  the  field  artillery  now  than  we  had  privates  ant. 
enlisted  men  before  the  war — 7,500  of  them.  I  think  if  we  had  uni- 
versal training  to  put  these  men  through,  and  then  get  them  put  into 
a  reserve,  we  could  attach  these  reserve  officers  to  them  and  localize 
the  whole  thing  and  make  something  of  it. 
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The  Chairman.  There,  of  course,  comes  up  that  distinction  be- 
tween what  is  termed  universal  military'  training  and  compulsory 
service  ? 

(Jen.  Snow.  Yes?  sir;  I  realize  that.    I  think  the  essential  thing  is 
jj     the  universal  training.    If  we  can  have  a  reserve,  so  much  the  better. 
If  we  can  not,  I  think  the  training  is  the  more  important. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Would  you  favor  making  that  reserve  feature 
compulsory  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  would  hardly  keep  up  the  organization  if  it 
was  voluntary,  would  it? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  do  not  think  you  would,  if  it  was  voluntary. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  thought  out  any  way  by  which  the 
guard  could  be  used  in  that  connection? 

Gen.  Snow7.  I  do  not  see  why,  after  these  men  get  through  training, 
some  of  them  would  not  or  could  not  be  put  in  the  guard. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  use  the  guard  in  a  broad  way  as  the  repos- 
itory of  the  trained  forces  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  No;  I  have  not  worked  it  otit;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Federalized,  of  course. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  localized.  And  in  the  status  of  citizen 
soldiery  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  am  not  so  sure  but  that  would  be  the  solution  of  it, 
but  I  have  not,  as  I  say,  worked  it  out  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  got  the  guard. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  it  is;  it  has  a  certain  strength. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  useful,  and  the  question  has  occurred 
to  me  on  several  questions,  why  can  not  we  make  an  even  better  use 
of  it,  standardize  it  even  more,  and  federalize  it  more,  if  it  is 
necessary. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  And  still  retain  its  traditions  and  its  esprit  and 
make  it  a  reserve  army. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  thought  so. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  these  men  who  have  had  the  training,  three  or 
six  months,  or  whatever  it  is,  can  very  well  be  tied  up  with  the  guard 
after  that,  and  that  would  give  them  a  local  habitat,  and  it  would 
perpetuate  the  guard. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  immensely  interested  in  preserving  the  units 
of  a  guard,  and  not  so  much  interested  in  preserving  the  guard  as  a 
separate  army. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  you  are  right,  sir;  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
strongly  federalized,  though,  if  you  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir ;  and  thereby  prevent  it  being  a  separate 
v    army. 

Gen.  Snow.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  we  preserve  some  of  these  old  units,  which 
many  and  many  States  have,  and  of  which  many  States  are  exceed- 
ingly proud,  and  which  have  very  creditable  histories,  going  back  for 
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several  years,  you  just  add  that  much  to  the  Army  as  a  whole  in  the 
way  of  a  military  asset. 

(jren.  Snow.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Fletcher.  But  the  guard  organization  is  a  voluntary 
organization. 

Gen.  Snow.  It  is  now;  yes,  sir;  but  it  is  not  filling  up  very  fast 
now. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  special  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  just 
now. 

Gen.  Snow.  Of  course,  I  am  not  in  touch  with  it  just  now,  yet  I 
see  the  people  of  the  militia  division  once  in  a  while  about  the  Field 
Artillery,  and  I  think  they  have  got  one  battery  in  the  guard. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Snow.  That  is  not  very  thriving. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  two  whole  regiments  in  New  York  ready 
to  come  in  if  certain  obstacles  are  removed.  They  are  anxious  to 
come  in,  but  I  do  not  know  about  those.  They  are  ttie  same  regiments 
that  went  abroad.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  officers  of  the  regiments 
now  ready  to  come  in  are  overseas  officers  who  are  in  command  of 
batteries. 

Gen.  Snow.  We  ought  to  keep  them.  That  is  one  of  the  biggest 
troubles  we  had  in  the  war,  to  get  officers.  We  had  275  officers  in  the 
Field  Artillery  who  had  one  year's  service  or  more,  and  when  the 
armistice  was  signed  we  had  23,000  officers.  This  diagram  that  I 
have  here  shows  the  regular  officers.  This  little  wedge  up  here,  that 
is  our  275  officers  that  we  had  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  this  is  the  other  23,000  we  came  out  with.  It  shows  the  difficul- 
ties. Now  that  we  have  got  these  men,  we  ought  to  keep  them  in 
some  way. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  fails  to  make  any  provision  for  the  use 
of  reserve  officers  or  guard  officers,  whatever,  you  choose  to  call  them, 
in  assisting  in  the  training  of  these  19-year-old  boys. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  they  would  be  very  useful  in  that — useful  to . 
train  the  drafted  men,  and  also  to  get  training  themselves  in  handling 
these  men. 

The  Chairman.  A  valuable  experience  for  them? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes;  very. 

The  Chairman.  To  keep  them  freshened  up? 

Gen.  Snow.  Ye$,  sir;  I  think  there  should  be  some  provision  by 
which  that  could  be  done. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  would  be  done  with  these  reserve  forces 
after  they  are  trained?  You  say  keep  them  in  some  organization; 
would  you  have  any  further  training  from  time  to  time? 

Gen.  Snow.  If  it  could  be  arranged,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  do  it. 
I  do  not  mean  to  collect  them  all,  to  interrupt  business  in  the  country 
by  collecting  600,000  of  them  in  great  big  camps  for  maneuvers,  but 
in  smaller  units,  battalions,  probably,  or  regiments,  or  something  like 
that,  once  a  year,  so  as  not  to  disturb  business  and  so  as  riot  to  put  a  ft 
tremendous  strain  on  the  railroads,  but  to  get  them  together  and  let 
them  associate  with  each  other  and  let  them  become  acquainted  and 
get  some  pride  in  their  units,  and  so  on.  I  think  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  discuss  the  universal  training  fea- 
ture  any  longer? 
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Gen.  Snow.  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  more  to  say,  unless  the 
committee  would  like  to  ask  me  something  else. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  favor  a  six  months'  period  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  favor  a  six  months;  yes,  sir,  if  we  can  get  it;  three 
y^  months  if  we  have  to  come  down  to  that;  10  days,  if  necessary:  any- 
thing that  we  can  get.     But  you  can  not  make  a  soldier  in  three 
months. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  can  start  him  on  the  way.  x 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  just  that  much  better  than  nothing,  and 
I  say  six  months  is  much  better  than  three. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Would  vou  have  anv  other  training  than 
military  training  in  these  camps? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  but  only  if  we  have  six  months,  and  in  the 
Field  Artillery  they  must  have  at  least  six  months  to  make  them 
efficient.  Whether  you  want  to  go  beyond  that  and  teach  them  book- 
keeping and  stenography  and  so  on,  that  is  a  question  to  be  de- 
cided.    I  think  it  is  desirable. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  scarcely  have  time  to  do  that. 

(Jen.  Snow.  No,  sir;  not  in  six  months. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  it  contemplated  by  the  department  in 
this  training  to  train  them  in  Field  Artillery  and  these  other  special 
branches  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  the  bill  contemplates. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  branches? 

Gen.  Snow.  In  all  branches. 

The  Chairman.  Except  the  technical  service.  I  do  hot  sup- 
pose they  are  expected  to  do  that,  but,  certainly,  in  all  branches 
of  the  line  of  the  Army? 

Senator  Sutherland.  Machine  guns,  artillery,  and  things  of  that 
kind? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Have  you  considered  the  Air  Service,  General ; 
whether  you  want  a  separate  department  of  Aeronautics  or  not? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  quite  a  knotty  question,  Senator.  I 
have  been  on  a  board  for  about  a  month  on  that,  and  we  have  been 
considering  it  very  deeply,  but  the  board  has  not  yet  arrived  at 
its  final  conclusion,  beyond  this  fact:  That  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Army  should  maintain  its  Air  Service,  and  the 
Navy  should  maintain  its  Air  Service,  and  that  there  should  be 
some  simple  coordinated  place  for  doing  the  purchasing  and  devel- 
oping and  laboratory  work,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  joint  operation  of  that  kind? 

(Jen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  to  do  the  supplying  and  try  to  develop  the 
industry. 

The  Chairman.  Your  interest  as  an  artilleryman  is  very  largely 
confined  to  observation  planes,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 
'  ,       The  Chairman.  Because  thev  are  the  scouts  for  the  Artillerv. 

(Jen.  Snow.  We  must  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  them  trained  with  you? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  as  soon  as  the  wireless  tele- 
phone came  in,  we  found  that  the  average  Artillery  officer  can 
command  his  battery  just  as  well  from  the  air  as  he  can  from 
the  ground,  after  he  has  been  up  in  the  air  six  or  eight  hours,  and 
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gotten  the  feel  of  the  air,  and  becomes  accustomed  to  it.  He  can 
adjust  his  fire  up  there  by  telephone  just  as  well  as  he  can  down 
on  the  ground.  So  our  plan  is  to  have  all  Artillery  officers  go 
up  in  the  air  to  learn  to  adjust  their  fire  from  there,  and  those 
who  like  it  and  who  develop  some  skill  in  it,  we  will  continue  as 
Artillery  observers,  and  the  others  we  will  keep  as  ordinary  ar- 
tillerymen down  on  the  ground. 

The  question  of  Artillery  observers  was  a  source  of  considerable 
trouble  during  the  war.  We  went  through  various  phases  and  never 
did  get  straightened  out  during  the  war.-  At  one  time  they  were 
Field  Artillery,  a  certain  nupiber  in  each  brigade,  who  were  de- 
tailed as  Artillery  observers;  then  we  turned  them  over  to  the  Air 
Service,  when  they  had  shown  their  ability  for  training,  and  when 
trained  they  went  to  France,  and  the  division  commander  did  not 
like  that,  because  they  did  not  come  back  to  their  brigade.  Then 
we  tried  in  the  Field  Artillery  having  them  trained  in  the  Air  Serv- 
ice, and  then  transferred  to  the  Air  Service,  and  that  did  not  work. 
They  objected  to  the  transfer.  They  said  their  promotion  was 
blocked  when  they  were  once  transferred.  They  were  not  pilots  and 
could  not  do  anything  more  than  observe. 

Then  the  Air  Service  had  several  thousand  cadets  down  in  Texas, 
and  we  took  them  to  the  School  of  Fire  at  Fort  Sill,  and  gave  them  a 
course  of  seven  weeks  in  artillery,  but  they  did  not  know  enough 
artillery,  and  that  was  not  satisfactory,  and  that  was  about  the 
status  we  were  in  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  we  started  in 
this  wireless  telephone  work,  and  that  is  very  promising,  and  we 
hope  to  get  all  of  our  observers  in  the  air. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  height?  It  would  depend  on  circum- 
stances ? 

Geu.  Snow.  It  would  depend  upon  circumstances;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  can  be  no  question,  of  course,  but.  what  the 
observation  plane  must  stay  very  close  to  the  troops,  both  Infantry 
and  Artillery  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  It  must  be;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  don't  you  think  the  day  is  coming,  and  it  is 
not  very  far  off,  when  the  battles'  of  the  air  will  be  fought  by  tremen- 
dous fleets  of  airships? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  there  will  be  battles  in  the  air;  yes,  sir.  I 
think  quite  probably  that  the  first  contact  will  occur  in  the  air,  but 
whether  any  nation  can  maintain  a  big  enough  fleet  in  the  air  to 
really  amount  to  very  much,  I  do  not  know.  They  are  very  expen- 
sive, airplanes  are.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  build  them,  and  it  costs 
an  enormous  amount  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  they  are  going  to  be  enormously  per- 
fected. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  can  build  a  good  many  of  them  for  what 
a  superdreadnaught  battleship  costs? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir ;  I  admit  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  cost  very  much  more  than  an  8-inch 
howitzer? 

Gen.  Snow.  No  :  but  they  do  not  last  as  long  as  an  8-inch  howitzer. 
They  get  obsolete  very  much  quicker. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Your  conclusion  would  be  adverse  to  a  sepa- 
rate department  of  aeronautics? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  so. 
^J      Senator  Fletcher.  If  the  Army  is  going  to  maintain  its  service 
and  the  Navy  its  service,  you  can  not  have  a  separate  department. 

Gen.  Snow.  The  English  have  a  separate  air  service,  and  the  Navy 
states  that  thev  must  have  their  own  Air  Service,  and  that  is  going 
to  come  out  of  their  separate  Air  Service.  I  think  the  French  and 
the  Italian?  also  claim  that  their  navy  and  military  must  be  sepa- 
rate. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  how  certain  phases  of  the  Air  Service 
must  be  run  by  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  in- 
stance, the  Navy's  air  work,  as  we  gathered  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  Roosevelt,  is  scouting. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Army's  is  scouting  or  observation,  or  per- 
haps the  attack  on  the  enemy's  troops  on  the  ground  or  on  the  field 
of  battle,  but  above  and  beyond  all  that,  there  is  going  to  be  long- 
distance operations  by  fleets  or  airships  which  will  be  remote  from 
armies  or  navies. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  I  agree  with  you  on  that,  but  these  long- 
distance operations  must  have  some  relation  to  the  campaign  that  is 
to  be  conducted. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Snow.  And  the  commanding  general,  the  commander  in  chief, 
who  is  planning  this  campaign,  must  also  be,  I  think,  in  command  of 
that  air  force,  so  as  to  tell  them  what  his  plan  is,  and  what  parts 
they  must  bombard.  Otherwise,  they  are  liable  to  go  off  and  bom- 
bard something  that  is  entirely  different  from  his  campaign. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  think  the 
British  Independent  Air  Service  was  finally  put  under  the  command 
of  Marshal  Haig. 

Gen.  Snow.  Under  Marshal  Foch. 

The  Chairman.  But,  in  time  of  peace,  I  wondered  whether  the 
Army  alone  can  develop  that  thing. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  do  not  think  it  can,. but  I  think  it  will  ultimately 
come  down  to  the  point  that  whoever  is  going  to  develop  it  will  have 
to  have  enormous  appropriations  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  On,  yes. 

Gen.  Snow.  And  there  must  be  some  branch  outside  of  the  Army 
to  solve  many  questions  coming  up,  international  questions,  rules  of 
the  air,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  observation  planes  work  to  pretty  good 
advantage? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  very  largely. 

The  Chairman.  They,  of  course,  must  go  with  the  Army  itself. 
^        Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Some  one,  I  think,  testified  that  the  lighter- 
than-air  ship,  the  dirigible,  was  likely  to  have  more  development  in 
the  future,  perhaps,  than  any  other. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  be  competent  to  express 
an  opinion  on  that,  Senator. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  a  pretty  expensive  ^ame,  too? 

(ten.  Snow.  Yes,  it  is.  The  wnole  of  aviation  is  an  expensive* 
game.  The  whole  military  is  expensive  enough,  but  I  think  that 
aviation  is  worse  than  any  other  branch.  ^ 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  can  get  rid  of  it  quicker  and  have  less    J 
to  show  for  it,  in  our  experience  so  far,  than  in  any  other  branch. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  a   rather  unfortunate  experience. 

Xow,  then,  General,  we  come  to  the  moot  question  of  promotion  by 
selection. 

(Jen.  Snow.  That  is  a  question.  Personally,  I  think  that  a  limited 
amount  of  it  is  highly  desirable,  but  the  Army  as  a  whole  is  opposed 
to  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that.  This  bill  as 
drawn  here,  has  the  advantage  that  it  places  the  thing  in  the  hands 
of  the  Army  itself.  They  can  have  promotion  by  selection  if  they 
want  it,  but  I  do  not  think  thev  are  going  to  get  much  of  it  under 
the  bill. 

I  think  the  better  plan  than  promotion  by  selection  is  elimination, 
so  that  you  can  raise  the  whole  body  of  men  up  rather  than  just  to 
select  a  few  to  go  up,  and  I  think  the  Army's  efficiency  would  be  in- 
creased more  if  some  workable  method  of  elimination  could  be  incor- 
porated in  legislation.  There  are  some  officers  now  in  the  Field  Artil- 
lery who  are  entirely  unsuitable,  but  there  is  no  way  of  getting  rid  of 
them  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  can  not  thev  be  eliminated? 

Gen.  Snow.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  get  rid  of  a  man 
except  by  court-martial. 

*  Senator  Fletcher.  Don't  vou  have  efficiency  boards  to  examine 
them  and  pass  on  them  for  promotion  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  They  have  examinations  for  promotion ;  yes,  sir ;  but 
even  if  he  is  passed  over  that  way,  then  he  has  a  year  and  he  is*,  re- 
examined, and  any  man  can,  if  he  knows  he  is  going  to  be  examined 
in  a  year,  cram  up  enough  to  get  through  a  board.  I  am  not  positive, 
but  my  recollection  is  that  ever  since  the  promotion  examination  has 
been  required,  we  have  gotten  rid  of  only  a  very  few  second  lieutenants 
in  the  Army,  in  all  the  years  we  have  had  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  have  had  during  the  war  efficiency  boards: 
I  know  a  good  many  cases  came  to  my  knowledge  where  men  failed 
to  pass  and  went  out  absolutely,  and  some  of  them  reenlisted  a^ 
privates. 

Gen.  Snow.  They  were  not  officers  of  the  Regular  Army,  though. 
not  the  permanent  list.  The  most  we  could  do  was  to  demote  them 
and  put  them  back  into  their  Regular  Army  grade. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Will  not  that  continue  to  be  the  difficulty,  too. 
in  boards  of  elimination?  The  human  quality  comes  in  there,  and 
they  dislike  to  throw  a  man  out? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes;  it  will  be  difficult  to  enforce;  yes,  sir;  but  I  think 
that  if  we  had  legislation  we  could  enforce  it.  At  present  we  have  not 
got  the  legislation.  J| 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  would  suggest  a  limited  amount  o*. 
promotion  by  selection  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  not  go  below  the  grade  of  major 
or  lieutenant  colonel.  Until  a  man  has  been  in  the  service  a  good 
many  years  and  has  reached  the  grade  of  major,  and  has  an  oppor- 
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t unity  to  show  what  is  in  him,  I  do  not  think  you  can,  with  justice, 
apply  promotion  by  selection. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 

Gen.  Snow.  We  have  recently,  in  my  office,  gone  over  the  records 
^  of  Field  Artillery  officers,  and  we  find  that  when  you  get  down  to  the 
lower  grades,  below  the  grade  I  mentioned,  there  are  not  enough 
records  to  justify  selecting  a  man. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Their  duties  are  mostly  prescribed  for  them 
by  regulation  ?  - 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  routine. 

Gen.  Snow.  Or  routine.  He  has  very  little  opportunity  to  show 
initiative. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  concrete  suggestion  there? 

(Jen.  Snow.  I  have  drawn  up  one  here  which  is  rather  rough. 

The  C  hairman.  Read  it  to  us,  please. 

Gen.  Snow  (reading)  : 

Whenever,  in  time  of  peace,  any  officer  shall  have  been  reported  concurrently 
by  two  or  more  of  his  superiors  in  the  established  chain  of  command  to  be 
below  the  standard  necessary  for  efficient  service,  he  may  be  ordered  before  a 
board  of  five  officers  not  below  the  grade  of  colonel,  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  on  the  approved  finding  by  such  a  board  that  the  officer  is  not  suitable  for 
continuance  upon  the  active  list,  and  that  his  service  has  been  honest  and 
faithful,  he  shall  be  placed  upon  the  unlimited  retired  list  in  the  grade  then 
held  by  him,  with  pay  at  the  rate  of  2\  per  centum  of  the  pay  of  his  grade  for 
-each  year  of  his  service  as  a  commissioned  officer :  Provided,  That  such  pay 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  seventy-five  per  centum  of  the  pay  of  his  grade.  On  the 
approved  finding  that  he  is  not  suitable  for  continuance  upon  the  active  list, 
.and  that  his  service  has  not  been  honest  and  faithful,  he  shall  be  discharged 
from  the  service  with  one  year's  pay  of  his  grade. 

That  is  just  a  suggestion. 

The  Chairman.  \ou  think  that  could  be  enforced,  do  vou?  It 
takes  two  men  to  start  it. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Who  will  take  the  matter  up* 

The  Chairman.  It  is  automatic. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  commanding  officer? 

(Jen.  Snow.  I  think  that  anybody  can  initiate  that;  any  command- 
ing officer  could  initiate  it  and  send  it  up,  and  when  it  got  up  here, 
if  two  of  his  superiors,  two  or  more  of  them,  would  concur  he  could 
be  ordered  up.  I  think  his  interests  would  be  protected,  because  he 
•could  then  come  before  a  board  and  the  board  might  or  might  not 
recommend  his  discharge,  and  the  proceedings  thereafter  to  be  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  again.  But  I  think  he  would  be  protected, 
and  I  think  it  might  be  possible  to  get  some  results  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  applying  that  to  the  case  of  a  major,  it 
would  require,  in  the  first  place,  the  recommendation  of  a  colonel,  or 
&  lieutenant  colonel,  or  both. 

Gen.  Snow.  Or  his  regimental  commander,  or  his  brigade  com- 
>  mander,  we  will  say,  or  his  division  commander? 

The  Chairman.  To  haul  him  before  a  board? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  that  automatic  in  effect? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes.  I  think  if  the  officers  knew  that  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  them  being  ordered  up  that  way  it  would  have  a  very  good 
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effect  upon  them — that  they  could  be  ordered  up  at  any  time,  not 
annually,  but  at  any  time  that  their  work  was  not  satisfactory.  I 
think  in  applying  that,  the  War  Department,  for  instance,  if  they 
got  a  report  like  that,  concurred  in  by  two  of  his  commanders,, 
should  warn  this  officer  and  tell  him  that  thev  have  this  report,  and  } 
observe  him  for  six  months,  or  something  like  that,  and  1  think  it 
would  have  a  very  wholesome  effect. 

Senator  Fletcher.  General,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  con- 
ditions which  in  your  judgment  ought  to  be  considered,  world  con- 
ditions, conditions  of  this  country,  the  possible  chance  of  war,  and 
the  possible  enemy,  what,  in  your  judgment,  ought  to  be  the  size  of 
the  standing  Army  in  peace? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  preface  that  by  saying  that  I  do  not  know  what  our 
international  obligations  are,  sir;  but  if  we  dismiss  those  for  a 
moment 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  are  about  on  a  parity  with  us 
in  that  respect. 

Gen.  Snow.  Then  I  should  say  that  we  should  have  at  least  a 
division  in  Hawaii,  a  division  in  Panama,  a  division  along  the  Mexi- 
can border.  We  ought  to  have  a  smaller  force  in  the  Philippines 
and  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico,  and  beyond  that  we  should  have  such  a 
strength  of  Regular  Army  as  is  necessary  to  train  the  men  under 
universal  training,  and  that  force — I  think  the  total  force,  I  would 
say  offhand,  would  be  somewhere  around  800,000. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Why  would  you  have  a  larger  force  in 
Hawaii  than  in  the  Philippines  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  We  must  hold  Hawaii.  That  is  the  backbone  of  the 
defense  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  also  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  the 
outpost  of  the  Panama  Canal.    It  is  a  strong  naval  base. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  we  must  hold  tne  Philippines  until  we 
want  to  give  them  up  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  stated  that  I  simply  recommend  a  force  over  in  the 
Philippines  for  police  services. 

The  Chairman.  Cap  not  we  use  native  troops  there  pretty  well? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes ;  I  think  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  the  time  of  our  entrance  into  the  Gennan 
war,  we  had  about  12,000  American  troops  in  the  Philippines,  and 
only  5,000  Philippine  troops.  It  seems  to  me  that  proportion  is 
upside  down. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  it  is.  I  do  not  think  we  need  much  of  an 
American  force  in  the  Philippines,  and  we  can  organize  a  native 
national  guard  over  there,  a  constabulary,  and  so  on,  and  they  like 
it ;  they  make  good  soldiers  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  The  matter  that  you  just  spoke  of  in  the  record 
has  been  testified  to  here.  That  has  beerf  discussed  here  by  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  hold  the  Philippines,  or  do 
anything  else  to  save  the  men  that  we  put  in  there.  A 

The  Chairman.  Unless  the  Navy  is  supreme? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then,  of  course,  we  are  supreme,  except  for 
raids? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  We  have  another  outpost  over  there,  the  island 
of  Yap. 

Gen.  Snow.  That  is  a  cable  station.    We  have  this  force  in  the 
Philippines  for  internal  trouble  and  not  external. 
{J    Senator  Sutherland.  You  could  not  hold  the  Philippines  against 
external  trouble? 

Gen.  Snow.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

The  Chairman.  But  Hawaii  is  in  a  different  category  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Hawaii,  we  must  hold.  We  can  control  the  Pacific 
if  we  hold  Hawaii.  We  must  hold  it  for  the  Navy,  as  their  base. 
They  must  have  a  port  to  which  they  can  come  back  and  refit  and 
resupply  if  they  so  out  to  sea  again.  It  is  the  Army's  business  to 
make  that  port  safe  for  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Can  you  depend  on  the  natives  there,  much  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  There  are  not  very  many  of  them,  and  it  is  a  very, 
very  mixed  population.  I  think  the  population  of  Hawaii  is  more 
mixed  than  perhaps  any  other  spot  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  league  of  nations  there? 

Gen.  Snow.  There  is  a  league  there. 

Senator  Fletcher.  There  is  a  large  proportion  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese? 

Gen.  Snow.  A  great  many  Japanese,  and  some  Chinese,  and  a 
great  many  Portuguese.  I  think  every  nationality  under  heaven  is 
represented  there. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  think  someone  testified  that  we  would  need 
about  120,000  to  train  under  this  system  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  should  say,  roughly,  about  between  15  and  20  per 
cent  of  the  force  to  be  trained  should  be  the  strength  of  the  training 
force. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Some  estimate  was  made,  I  believe,  that  it 
would  require  one  man  for  every  six? 

Gen.  Snow.  That  would  be  aoout  the  proportion  we  used  at  our 
replacement  depots.  At  Camp  Jackson,  we  had  about  40,000,  and 
we  used  one-fifth  there — our  training  force  was.  At  Camp  Taylor, 
we  had  about  the  same  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  You  see  this  bill  sets  up  an  Army  of  a  minimum 
organized  strength  in  time  of  peace  of  576,000  officers  and  men. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  bill,  Senator,  I  think  is  based  on 
the  supposition  that  these  divisions  are  to  be  ready  to  take  the  field 
at  almost  any  time.  If  you  are  going  to  keep  them  organized  as 
divisions,  and  simply  going  to  throw  in  a  certain  number  of  recruits. 
and  then  take  the  field  almost  immediately,  then  you  have  got  to 
have  at  least  half  of  the  division  trained  men.  The  way  it  is  or- 
ganized there,  I  think  that  accounts  for  that  large  number  of  men. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  there  are  to  be  17  combat  divisions  in  the 

United  States. 

Gen.  Snow.  If  that  is  the  idea,  that  they  are  to  be  gotten  ready 
yery  quickly  to  take  the  field,  then  I  do  not  think  they  contain  too 
many  men  permanently,  but  if  they  are  to  be  used  purely  and  simply 
for  training  draft  men,  then  it  should  be  reduced. 

Senator  Fostcher.  You  would  recommend  a  whole  division  for 

Panama? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Flkiviikii.  Hawaii,  Panama,  and  along  the  bonier* 

(Jen.  Snow.  Those  are  the  three  whole  divisions  that  I  think 
should  lx*  kept  full  and  ready  for  service  at  any  time.  The  rest  of 
the  Army.  I  think,  can  be  doing  training,  except  these  garrisons  in 
Alaska  and  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico.  "> 

The  Chairman.  And  the  coast  defenses? 

Gen.  Sxow.  And  the  Coast  Artillery  troops.  The  coast  defenses, 
of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Specialists* 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  somewhat  outside  the  limits  of  the  discus- 
sion with  respect  to  these  bills,  but  how  are  we  off  for  horses, 
(iren  era  1 ' 

(Jen.  Snow.  We  have  18,000  in  the  Artillery.  We  have  from  tinu> 
to  time  cut  them  down  and  sold  them,  and  I  think  we  can  sell  some 
more.  At  first,  after  the  armistice,  we  began  to  pick  them  over  and 
keep  the  good  ones  and  sell  the  poor  ones,  a  net  I  found  out  that 
horses  were  costing  us  about  $30  a  month  to  keep.  I  told  them  to  go 
ahead  and  sell  them  off,  because  a  horse  would  eat  his  head  off  in  six 
or  eight  months  at  that  rate.     I  think  we  can  sell  some  more. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  much  trouble  about  the  supply  of 
Artillery  horses,  is  there? 

Gen.  Snow.  No,  sir.  We  got  a  very  fine  type  of  "Artillery  horse  in 
this  war.  In  fact,  I  was  reading  a  book  the  other  day,  an  English 
l»ook  by  some  officer  in  the  English  Artillery,  in  which  he  said  that 
the  American  Light  Artillery  horse  was  the  finest  Artillery  horse  in 
i  he  world;  that  tne  British  had  no  horse  like  him;  that  he  was  a  jo  v. 

The  CiiaiUman.  The  British  used  about  400,000  of  them,  didn't 

they? 

(Jen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  handled  them  very  well,  too? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  Which  is  more  than  we  can  say  for  our- 
selves. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  use  mules  in  the  Artillery? 

(Jen.  Snow.  No,  sir;  but  we  are  making  an  experiment  now.  We 
are  substituting  mules  for  horses  in  one  battery  at  Fort  Sill,  and 
we  have  also  taken  the  horses  out  of  one  light  regiment  and  motor- 
ized that,  and  we  are  going  into  that  experiment,  to  motorize  some 
light  regiments.  Of  course,  the  heavier  howitzer  regiments  are  mo- 
torized anyhow,  but  we  are  trying  the  motor  in  the  light  regiments. 

too. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  else  you  wish  to  say,  General, 
we  thank  you  very  much.     Your  statement  lias  been  very  interesting. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  EENEST  HINDS,  UNITED  STATES 

ABHT. 


The  Chairman.  (Jive  your  full  name  and  rank  to  the  reporter 

General. 

Gen.  Hinds.  Maj.  Gen.  Ernest  Hinds. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  your  assign- 
ments have  been  during  the  war? 

Gen.  Hinds.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  I  was  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Philippine  Department.    Shortly  after  that  date  I  was  ordered 
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to  the  United  States,  and  then  at  once  to  France.  After  a  short 
while  there  on  duty  at  (Jen.  Pershing's  headquarters,  I  was  assigned 
to  duty  as  commandant  of  the  artillery  school  at  Saumur.  I  was 
there  until  the  latter  part  of  January,  1918,  when  I  was  assigned  to 
.  i  the  command  of  the  corps  artillery  of  the  First  Corps,  in  training  at 
v*  Bordeaux.  I  was  with  that  organization  until  the  latter  part  of 
March,  when  I  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  artillery  of*  the 
First  Army,  near  Gen.  Pershing's  headquarters.  I  remained  on  that 
duty  until  the  latter  part  of  April  when  I  wTas  designated  by  Gen. 
Pershing  as  chief  of  artillery  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Senator  Sutherland.  May,  1918? 

Gen.  Hinds.  May,  1918.  This  position  I  held  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war,  and  up  until  June  12  of  this  year,  when  the  headquarters 
were  broken  up. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  comments  to  make  on  this  propo- 
sition, General,  in  a  general  way  ? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  would  like,  Senator,  to  call  attention  to  one  point 
that  I  think  is  of  vital  interest  to  us,  and  that  is  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  building  up  an  adequate  reserve  of  materiel  and  equipment. 
I  regard  that  as  of  more  importance  relatively  than  universal  train- 
ing. You  can  train  men  in  a  few  months,  and  officers  in  a  few  more 
months.  We  can  not  make  ordnance  within  any  reasonable  time 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Had  we  not  been  able  to  obtain  ord- 
nance from  the  French  and  the  British,  we  would  have  been  a  neg- 
ligible factor  in  the  war  until  the  end  of  1918,  when  the  armistice 
went  into  effect,  19  months  after  we  entered  the  struggle. 

With  the  exception  of  24  8-inch  howitzers  made  from  British  plans 
by  the  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  we  had  in  line  at  the  date  of  the  armistice 
not  one  single  piece  of  divisional,  corps,  or  Army  artillery  manufac- 
tured in  America  after  we  entered  the  war. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  many  of  those  8-inch  howitzers? 

Gen.  Hinds.  Twenty-four.  We  had  some  others  in  France.  They 
were  beginning  to  come  in  quantity,  but  we  had  in  the  line  but  24. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  some  on  the  docks  at  Bordeaux  and 
at  other  places  on  their  way  up. 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes,  sir.  Next  in  importance,  I  think,  is  the  question 
of  universal  training. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  takes  in  the  75-millimeter  guns  ? 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Snow.  We  had  174  75-millimeter  guns  over  there  that  were 
not  in  use,  British  guns  made  in  America. 

TJie  Chairman.  Made  at  Bethlehem. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  simply  sent  over  as  a  sort  of 
auxiliary  for  training. 

Gen.  Hinds.  Next  in  importance,  after  adequate  reserve  and  equip- 
ment, is  the  proposition  of  universal  training. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment  before  you  go  on  to  that.    I  have 
the  impression  that  we  have  turned  out  a  good  many  guns  in  this 
'  country. 

Gen.  Hinds.  A  large  number. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  have  for  the  time  being  a  fairly  decent 
reserve. 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  so  understand. 

131403— lft— ft  16 10 
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The  Chairman.  And  when  the  manufacturing  program  will  have 
been  concluded  we  will  have  several  hundred  of  the  different  types. 
The  figures  have  been  shown  to  me  by  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

Gen.  Snow.  We  will  have  about  5,000  75-millimeter  guns;  about 
2,100  155-millimeter  howitzers;  about  1,200  155  G.  P.  Fs;  about    "} 
400  4.7  guns ;  about  200  British  60-pounders. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  is  the  caliber  of  them  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  That  is  a  5-inch  gun.  About  700,  as  I  remember,  I 
am  not  sure,  of  the  8-inch  howitzers;  and  300  and  some  odd  2  bore 
hole  millimeter  howitzers,  and  a  few,  15  or  20,9.6  howitzers,  British. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  mean  you  have  all  of  those  completed  and 
on  hand  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  I  say  we  have  those  on  hand,  we  will 
have  when  the  present  manufacturing  program  is  complete.  Parts 
of  the  carriages  are  on  hand  now,  and  tne  guns  are  coming  through. 
But  as  soon  as  the  program  is  finished,  that  is  about  what  we  will 
have. 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  very  much  larger  reserve  than  we  have 
ever  had  before. 

Gen.  Snow.  Oh,  yes;  twenty  times.  During  the  war  we  never 
had  enough  guns  in  this  country  for  training  purposes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  We  saw  a  gun  being  made  at  Midvale  they 
call  an  8-inch  howitzer,  I  think. 

Gen.  Snow.  That  is  made  of  a  British  design. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Is  that  what  you  call  the  howitzers? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  is  a  short  gun  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  sir ;  24  of  these  reached  the  line. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes;  we  understood  they  were  going  to  make 
some  of  those  for  us.  I  think  the  British  paid  $86,000,  and  they 
wanted  to  charge  us  $60,000  for  them,  complete. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Gen.  Hinds.  Under  sections  25  and  26  of  this  bill,  relating  to  the 
Field  and  Coast  Artillery,  I  would  like  to  submit  a  few  comments : 

Under  the  tables  of  organization  upon  which  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  based  the  strength  of  the  Field  Artillery  and  the  Coast 
Artillery  Corps  all  the  artillery  accompanying  the  armies  in  the 
field  except  the  divisional  artillery  is  to  De  manned  by  Coast  Artil- 
lery personnel.  This  involves  a  radical  change  of  the  present  law — 
the  act  of  January  25, 1907. 

A  short  r&umfi  of  the  history  of  our  artillery  organization  will 
make  clearer  the  reasons  for  the  passage  of  that  act.  From  March 
3,  18.47,  until  February  2,  1901,  the  organization  of  the  artillery  of 
the  United  States  Army  was  regimental,  each  regiment  consisting 
of  12  batteries,  2  of  which  were  armed  and  equipped  as  light  artil- 
lery. Officers  were  detailed  by  roster  for  two-year  tours  of  duty  with 
the  light  batteries.  With  the  improvement  of  the  arm  this  arrange- 
ment became  unsatisfactory;  there  arose  a  need  and  a  demand  ?  A 
specialization  in  training.  As  a  result  of  many  years  of  agitatit—  w 
on  the  part  of  Artillery  officers,  and  in  consequence  of  the  experience 
of  the  Spanish- American  War,  the  artillery  in  the  reorganization 
of  1901  was  organized  as  a  corps,  but  was  divided  into  two  branches — 
Coast  and   Field.     Shortlv  afterwards  the  introduction  into  the 
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United  States  Army  of  a  modern  rapid-fire  gun,  and  the  many 
improvements  incident  thereto,  caused  a  removal  of  the  agitation 
for  a  greater  specialization  in  training  and  a  permanent  assignment 
of  the  personnel  to  one  or  the  other  branch  of  the  Artillery  Corps. 
.  ^  For  several  years  prior  to  1907  Artillery  officers  with  practical 
v*  unanimity  urgently  demanded  a  separation  of  the  corps  into  the 
two  branches — Field  and  Coast.  The  reasons  for  desiring  the  sepa- 
ration were  that  it  was  wholly  impossible  for  any  officer  to  become 
expert  in  both  branches ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  specialize  not  only 
in  one  or  the  other  branch  but  within  each  branch;  that  there  ex- 
isted no  technical  relation  between  the  two  branches;  and  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  Artillery  would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  separa- 
tion and  consequent  specialization  of  tfce  work  of  the  officers. 

The  Chief  or  Artillery,  Gen.  Murray,  who  later  became  the  Chief 
of  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  advocated  the  separation  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

It  is  n  sound  military  principle  that  only  such  arms  of  the  service  as  have 
a  fighting  or  tactical  relation  with  each  other  should  he  combined  for  organi- 
zation purposes.  The  Coast  Artillery,  organized  solely  for  the  proper  handling 
of  the  two  correlative  elements  of  harbor  defense — heavy  guns  in  fixed  em- 
placements and  submarine  mines  in  position  in  channels  to  be  defended — 
constitute  in  reality  a  passive  defensive  force,  which  has  no  tactical  relation 
whatever  with  the  active  forces  of  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Field  Artillery, 
the  three  fighting  elements  of  a  mobile  army.  In  all  mobile  armies  there  is 
a  definite  ratio  between  the  three  fighting  elements  whenever  these  are  com- 
bined in  organizations  for  tactical  purposes,  the  size  of  the  organization  of 
the  mobile  army  determining  the  amount  and  organization  of  its  field  artillery. 
The  Coast  Artillery,  constituting  the  defense  of  harbors  against  an  enemy's 
fleet,  not  only  has  no  tactical  relation  with  any  of  the  fighting  elements  of  a 
mobile  army  but  there  is  no  definite  ratio  between  the  two  fighting  elements — 
heavy  guns  and  mines.  The  number  and  character  of  the  guns  and  the  number 
of  mines  vary  with  each  harbor  to  be  defended.  The  combination  of  the 
Coast  and  Field  Artillery  into  a  corps,  as  is  now  done,  is  not  only  unsound  as 
a  military  principle  but  the  frequent  interchange  of  officers  between  these 
tactically  unrelated  arms  is  considered  detrimental  to  the  efficiency  of  both. 

The  General  Staff  as  a  whole  and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  after  several 
years  of  study  advocated  legislation  to  accomplish  the  separation. 
As  a  result,  Congress  enacted  the  law  of  January  25,  1907,  creating: 
the  two  branches 

The  law  defines  these  branches  as  follows : 

The  coast  artillery  is  the  artillery  charged  with  the  care  and  use  of  the  fixed 
and  movable  elements  of  land  and  coast  fortifications,  including  the  submarine 
mine  and  torpedo  defenses.     (Sec  3,  act  of  Jan.  25,  1907.) 

The  Field  artillery  Is  the  artillery  which  accompanies  an  army  in  the  field, 
and  includes  light  artillery,  horse  artillery,  siege  artillery,  and  mountain 
artillery.     (Sec.  4,  act  of  Jan.  25,  1907.) 

There  have  been  remarkable  developments  in  motorization  of  ar- 
tillery transportation  since  1907,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  true  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  Field  and  the  Coast  Artillery  has  not 
been  changed  thereby;  it  is  still,  as  it  was  then,  a  question  of  mo- 
bility. The  Field  Artillery  should  be  that  which  accompanies  an 
j  army  in  the  field — without  regard  to  either  the  caliber  of  the  guns 
or  the  size  of  the  organization  to  which  it  may  be  assigned — it 
should  include  divisional,  corps,  and  Army  guns  of  all  kinds  and 
calibers,  which  are  mobile  on  the  roads  or  across  country.  Railway 
Artillery  is  mobile,  but  it  can  not  accompany  an  army  in  the  field — 
it  is  a  special  arm  which  will  undoubtedly  be  needed  in  our  coast 
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defenses.  The  Coast  Artillery  should,  therefore,  provide  its  per- 
sonnel; and  doubtless  on  the  rare  occasions  in  our  service  where  it 
might  be  needed  elsewhere  it  could  readily  be  provided  by  the 
Coast  Artillery  in  such  quantity  as  may  be  necessary. 

We  used  Coast  Artillery  troops  in  the  Artillery  of  the  American  /"\ 
Expeditionary  Forces,  but  they  were  engaged  almost  wholly  in  what  ^ 
is  properly  Field  Artillery  work.  We  used  them  because  thev  were 
not  at  the  time  needed  tor  manning  our  coast  defenses  and  were 
in  consequence  available  for  other  uses;  they  were  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined troops,  an  asset  that  in  the  great  expansion  of  our  Army 
could  not  be  permitted  to  remain  idle.  Thev  rendered  efficient  serv- 
ice in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces*  Artillery,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  would  have  been  still  more  efficient  had  they  been 
trained  for  the  same  number  of  years  in  Field  Artillery  methods  and 
in  handling  the  same  materiel  to  which  they  were  assigned  in  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

A  division  of  the  duties  of  the  Artillery  accompanying  the  armies 
in  the  field,  along  the  lines  contemplated  by  this  bill,  would  intro- 
duce an  element  of  divided  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  training 
of  the  Artillery,  which  is  vitally  wrong  in  principle.  In  time  ox 
war  there  doubtless  would  be  a  chief  of  Artillery  for  the  field  forces — 
there  can  not  be  two,  one  for  the  Field  Artillery  and  one  for  the 
Coast  Artillery  personnel  assigned  to  the  field  forces.  The  result 
would  be  two  agencies  in  time  of  peace  responsible  each  in  part  for 
personnel  which  is  to  be  combined  during  time  of  war  for  work 
under  the  chief  of  Artillery  of  the  field  forces.  Such  a  principle 
can  not  be  defended. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  duties  of  the  Field  Artillery 
and  those  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  is  correctly  defined  in  the 
present  law,  and  it  should  not  be  changed.  All  the  artillery  that 
accompanies  a  field  army  should  be  field  artillery.  One  of  the  most 
vital  factors  in  the  efficiency  of  the  artillery  of  the  Field  Army  is 
mobility.  The  Coast  Artillery  is  taught,  primarily,  the  use  and 
handling  of  fixed  guns.  This  bill  would  change  all  this  and  give 
the  Coast  Artillery  the  mobile  guns  of  the  Field  Artillery,  except 
merely  the  small  calibers  of  the  Divisional  Artillery.  It  gives  them 
to  that  branch  whose  basic  training  is  with  fixed  guns.  Recognizing 
the  error  of  this  policy,  it  is  proposed  to  correct  it  by  introducing 
a  still  more  faulty  policy — that  of  dual  responsibility.  The  chief 
of  the  Coast  Artillery  organizes,  trains,  and  disciplines  those  troops 
for  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year,  and  then  turns  them  over  to  the 
chief  of  Field  Artillery  for  two  or  three  months  for  training.  As 
a  result  of  the  divided  responsibility,  maximum  efficiency  is  im- 
possible, and  charges  and  countercharges  as  to  who  is  responsible 
for  poor  results  are  inevitable.  An  indispensable  requisite  for  effi- 
ciency in  military  training  is  unity  of  control — undivided  responsi- 
bility. It  is  a  military  axiom  as  old  as  the  ages.  We  revere  the  wis- 
dom of  Washington,  yet  we  have  persistently  ignored  his  teachings. 
His  letters  are  full  of  criticisms  of  the  military  system  of  his  time, 
in  which  he  reiterates  the  impossibility  of  securing  a  satisfactory- 
state  of  discipline  and  attaining  results  commensurate  with  the 
outlay  under  a  system  of  dual  responsibility. 

During  our  Civil  War  the  same  policy  of  results  continued  so  long 
as  divided  authority  attempted  to  control  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  forces.  Not  until  one  man  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the 
forces  and  given  supreme  control  did  we  begin  to  see  continuous 
progress.  The  same  thing  was  repeated  in  Europe  in  the  recent  war, 
so  long  as  each  of  the  Allies  played  his  own  game.  Only  when  unity 
C/  of  command  was  agreed  upon  did  we  see  the  beginning  of  success. 
All  the  artillery  of  whatever  kind  that  accompanies  an  army  in  the 
field  should  be  field  artillery  trained  under  the  general  supervision 
of  one  officer — the  Chief  of  Field  Artillery. 

The  part  of  the  Coast  Artillery  personnel  provided  for  in  section 
26  for  manning  field  artillery  materiel,  should  be  deducted  from  the 
strength  authorized  for  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  and  added  to  that 
authorized  in  section  25  for  the  Field  Artillery.  The  question  of 
inequality  of  promotion  in  the  two  arms,  due  to  the  relatively  greater 
increase  of  the  field  artillery,  should,  be  taken  care  of  by  freely  trans- 
ferring suitable  officers  who  so  desire  it  from  the  Coast  to  the  Field 
Artillery. 

Besides  this  step  toward  the  equalization  of  promotion  the  ques- 
tion of  a  single  list  for  promotion  to  include  all  combatant  officers 
of  the  Army  should  be  considered  before  legislation  is  enacted  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Army.  If  promotion  were  placed  upon  this 
basis  most  of  the  partisan  advocacy  of  or  opposition  to  reorganiza- 
tion plans  would  disappear,  and  they  would  be  based  in  much  greater 
degree  upon  their  real  merits. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  this  section,  there  should  be  provided  a  chief 
of  Field  Artillery,  who,  under  the  Chief  of  Staff,  should  be  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  the  training  of  the  Field  Artillery,  the  schools 
for  that  arm,  the  inspection  of  the  Artillery  units,  materiel,  methods, 
etc.,  and  the  assignment  of  the  personnel  of  his  arm.  The  effect  of 
the  establishment  of  the  office  of  the  chief  of  Field  Artillery  was 
very  apparent  to  us  in  France  before  the  summer  was  over.  We 
began  to  see  evidences  of  teamwork. 

To  secure  uniformity  in  the  training  of  the  various  arms  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  chief  for  each  arm.  Gen.  Pershing 
came  to  this  conclusion  and  issued  orders  for  the  establishment  of  the 
offices  of  chiefs  of  Infantry  and  of  Cavalry  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  but  the 
armistice  was  concluded  shortly  afterwards,  so  that  the  orders  were 
never  put  into  effect. 

That  is  all  I  have  on  those  sections,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  that,  General.  Have 
you  any  other  observations  on  the  bill  ? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  have  some  others,  sir,  beginning  with  the  beginning 
of  the  bill.  I  do  not  regard  them  as  of  such  importance  to  us  as  this 
particular  one. 

With  reference  to  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
we  should  retain  the  Inspector  General's  Department.  It  is  an 
agency  the  work  of  which  has  to  be  done  5  I  think  the  present  depart- 
ment is  doing  it  well,  and  we  should  retain  it. 
j  The  tactical  inspections  should  be  made  by  the  commanders  of 
the  higher  units  and  by  the  General  Staff,  but  the  detailed  inspections 
and  the  investigations  of  trouble  of  one  kind  or  another  must  be  done 
bv  trained  men.  The  general  officers  have  not  time  to  do  that.  The 
Greneral  Staff,  I  think,  should  not  do  it ;  and  as  it  must  be  done  by 
some  agency  I  think  the  proper  one  we  have  now  in  existence. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  What  have  you  to  say  about  these  new  depart- 
ments— the  Finance  Department,  and  the  Transportation  Corps,  or 
Motor  Transport  Corps,  the  Air  Service,  and  the  Tank  Corps? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  shall  refer  to  those  in  the  proper  sections,  if  I  may 
follow  my  notes  along,  Senator. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Very  well.  It  is  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
bill  where  it  provides  for  these  new  departments. 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes,  sir.  In  regard  to  the  distinction  between  general 
officers  of  the  line  and  general  officers  of  the  staff,  which  is  in  our  law 
of  1916,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  important  and  should  be  re- 
tained. Our  general  officers  should  have  long  experience  in  actual 
command  of  troops  in  the  lower  grades  before  they  reach  the  higher 
commands,  and  the  effect  of  this  proposed  legislation,  as  I  understand 
it,  would  empower  the  War  Department  to  assign  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance and  the  Chief  of  the  Signal  Corps  and  other  chiefs  of  services 
to  the  command  of  troops.  I  believe  it  is  not  good  policy,  and  I  pre- 
sume it  is  not  contemplated,  but  still  it  leaves  it  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  War  Department  to  do  so  if  they  so  desire. 

Moreover,  a  good  many  of  those  officers  who  have  not  had  very 
much  service  in  actual  command  of  troops,  under  the  bill  as  pro- 
posed, would  be  jumped  over  the  heads  of  all  of  the  brigadiers  of 
the  Regular  Army,  and  several  of  them  over  such  officers  as  Lieut. 
Gen.  Bullard,  whose  commission  as  a  major  general  is  junior  in  date 
to  those  of  the  present  chiefs  of  Staff  Corps. 

I  presume  that  has  been  considered,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a 
very  great  mistake  to  do  it. 

And,  in  regard  to  one  other  phrase  there:  "  General  officers  of  the 
Staff."  Whether  that  is  meant  to  include  or  whether  it  would  be 
interpreted  to  include  general  officers  now  serving  in  the  General 
Staff,  I  do  not  know.  At  least  there  seems  to  be  doubt  about  it,  and 
if  so,  if  it  does  include  them,  and  if  the  bill  should  be  passed  as  it 
reads,  there  is  one  of  them  who  would  jump  over  the  heads  of  thirteen 
hupdred  officers,  as  it  now  stands. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  find  that  expression,  "General 
officers  of  the  Staff? " 

Gen.  Hinds.  Line  9,  page  3. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  one  of  the  results  of  this  process  of 
selection,  is  it  not,  the  jumping  over  of  1,300  men? 

The  Chairman.  No;  this  is  a  mandatory  provision  of  the  bill: 
"  Officers  on  the  active  list  who  have  held  the  rank  of  general  officers 
by  detail  as  Chief  of  Staff  Corps,  or  bureaus,  and  the  general  officers 
of  the  Staff,  except  those  of  the  Medical  Department,  shall,  on  the 
passage  of  tnis  act,  be  recommissioned  as  general  officers  of  the  line." 

Gen.  Snow.  They  will  be  the  senior  officers  of  the  line  of  the  Army, 
these  heads  of  Staff  Corps,  under  the  act  after  they  are  recommis- 
sioned and  transferred  to  the  line. 

Gen.  Hinds.  This  one  officer  will  pass  over  7  permanent  briga-  ^ 
dier  generals,  about  270  colonels,  315  lieutenant  colonels,  750  majors,  P 
and  his  present  rank  is  that  of  captain  in  the  Regular  Army. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  this  expression  "  general  officers  of  the 
Staff"  means  officers  of  the  Staff,  whatever  that  may  be,  of  the 
Regular  Army,  general  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  on  the  Staff. 
It  would  not  include  this  captain  in  the  Regular  Army  who,  for  the 
time  being,  is  holding  a  temporary  grade  of  general. 
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Gen.  Snow.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  knows. 

Gen.  Hinds.  That  is  the  reason  I  called  attention  to  the  wording, 
because  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  all  these  definitions  of  grades  contained 
{^J  in  this  bill  refer  to  the  regular  grades? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  would  so  understand  it,  but  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  If  they  are  recommissioned,  they  would  not 
be  ^commissioned  at  the  rank  now  held  by  them,  would  they,  but  at 
the  rank  heretofore  held  1 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  should  think  that  would  refer  to  their 
present  grades. 

Senator  Flktciikie.  Is  every  officer  of  the  staff  a  ranking  general? 

Gen.  Hinds.  No:  comparatively  few  of  them. 

Senator  Fi.etchbr.  His  rank  is  not  increased  by  the  mere  fact  of 
his  serving  on  the  staff,  is  it? 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  there  are  a  good  many  officers  of  the 
General  Staff  now  who  are  Regular  officers  of  comparatively  low 
grades,  but  who  are  holding  advanced  rank  for  the  period  of  the 
emergency.  I  do  not  believe  this  bill  contemplates  that  they  should 
be  recommissioned  at  the  temporary  ranks. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  do  not  think  so,  either,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  is  not 
clear. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  certainly  could  be  done  under  that  con- 
struction of  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  deals  merely  with  the  Regular  Army, 
and  any  mention  of  rank  or  grade  refers  to  the  Regular  Army  and 
not  to  the  emergency  provisions. 

(Ten.  Hinds.  But  it  is  not  so  specified  in  the  bond,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  frankly  admit  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Suthkrland.  If  it  does  not  mean  that,  it  ought  to  be  so 
stated. 

The  Chairman.  However,  even  straightened  out  under  my  inter- 
pretation of  it,  it  would  still  have  a  rather  remarkable  effect  in  the 
taking  of  a  chief  of  bureau  and  making  him  a  line  officer  of  the 
same  rank. 

Gen.  Hinds.  The  chiefs  of  bureaus  would  jump  over  all  of  our 
present  brigadiers,  of  course,  because  they  are  now  major  generals. 
They  would  jump  over  a  certain  number  of  our  major  generals. 
When  the  detail  is  completed  they  would  go  back  to  their  regular 
rank  of  colonel  ordinarily.  One  of  those  would  jump  over  approxi- 
mately 260  colonels,  all  of  the  brigadiers,  and  a  portion  of  the  major 
generals. 

Section  6  takes  up  the  question  of  the  detail  system.  I  think  the 
detail  system  should  be  retained  for  the  supply  departments,  the 
Adjutant  General's  Department,  and  the  Inspector  General's  De- 
partment, if  it  is  retained,  because  it  gives  the  line  greater  assur- 
ance of  effective  support  than  can  be  had  in  any  other  way.  The 
>  question  was  thoroughly  studied  by  the  military  authorities  and  by 
Congress  in  1901,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system  in 
vogue  at  that  time  was  a  very  defective  one,  and  that  the  situation, 
so  far  as  the  line  of  the  Army  was  concerned,  was  most  unsatisfac- 
tory. I  think  in  regard  to  those  departments  that  the  situation  is  not 
changed  at  all. 
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In  respect  to  the  technical  departments — the  Ordnance,  the  Signal 
Corps,  etc. — I  think  they  should  have  some  relief  in  that  matter. 
I  would  prefer  to  retain  the  detail  system  even  there,  but  provide 
that  the  details  be  made  without  intermission,  which  gives  a  great  ^ 
advantage  in  time  of  war  particularly,  think;  that  is,  that  those  men,  £9 
if  not  satisfactory,  can  be  returned  to  the  line  by  the  staff  depart- 
ments. It  is  more  important  to  keep  up  a  high  standard  in  the  staff 
departments  than  it  is  in  the  line.  The  line  can  absorb  an  ineffi- 
cient officer,  in  other  words,  better  than  the  staff  departments:  and 
if  he  is  an  excellent  man  he  will  be  redetailed  and  his  service  will  be 
continuous. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  spoke  of  section  6.  That  is  the  Quarter- 
master Corps.     Did  you  mean  section  6  ? 

Gen.  Hinds.  Section  6;  yes.  Those  officers  are  now  detailed,  most 
of  them,  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

With  regard  to  section  7,  I  think  the  supply  departments  and  the 
technical  departments  should  be  allowed  to  make  their  own  pur- 
chases, being  coordinated  in  time  of  war  by  the  General  Staff  or 
some  agency  such  as  we  have  had  during  this  war.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  Finance  Department,  if  that  is  done,  could  not  remain  a 
part  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

I  have  made  no  particular  study  of  sections  8  and  9,  but  it  looks 
lis  though  those  might  be  combined  into  one  corps.  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be. 

Sections  10  and  11 : 1  have  no  comments  on  these  sections. 

With  respect  to  the  Signal  Corps,  the  Air  Service,  and  the  Tank 
Corps,  those  are  largely  combatant  arms  and  I  would  make  the  com- 
missioned personnel  permanent.  I  see  no  distinction,  really,  between 
those  and  the  Engineer  Corps. 

Sections  16,  17,  and  18, 1  think,  do  not  call  for  comment. 

With  respect  to  the  Militia  Bureau,  the  high  grade  of  the  personnel 
of  the  National  Guard  and  the  encouragement  given  it  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  appropriations  for  maintenance  and  in  the  provision 
of  instructors  from  the  Regular  Army  to  assist  in  its  training  have 
made  it  efficient  in  spite  of  a  most  defective  system.  In  no  organi- 
zation can  there  be  maximum  efficiency  where  there  is  dual  responsi- 
bility.   Particularly  is  this  so  in  the  case  of  a  military  organization. 

I  believe  we  should  wholly  Federalize  the  National  Guard,  divorce 
it  completely  from  State  control,  and  provide  for  its  being  used, 
whenever  necessary,  to  supplement  the  State  police  force  in  the 
maintenance  of  order;  and  the  latter,  I  think,  should  be  given  no 
Federal  aid ;  that  is,  the  State  police. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  event  of  further  Federalization  of  the 

Kuard,  or  even  at  its  present  status,  do  you  not  think  the  guard  should 
ave  representation  in  the  military  bureau  and  on  the  General  Staff? 

Gen.  Hinds.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  should. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  bring  the  two  services  closer  to- 
gether  and  make  them  understand  each  other  better  ?  P 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  A  constant  friction  now. 

Gen.  Hinds.  The  relations  between  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Regular  Army,  I  think,  have  greatly  improved  since  we  began  to 
furnish  inspector-instructors,  I  think  they  are  called ;  in  other  words, 
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since  we  began  to  assist  the  guard  more  and  more  and  since  we  began 
to  know  each  other  better,  to  become  better  acquainted. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  many  of  them  feel  that  they  have  no  rep- 
resentation at  Washington,  and  that  there  are  some  problems  which 
O  are  of  peculiar  difficulty  to  them  with  which  the  average  regular 
officer  has  no  experience  and  never  encounters.  They  therefore  feel 
that  by  having  representation  on  the  Staff  and  in  the  Militia  Bureau 
that  they  could  have  a  better  understanding  of  those  things. 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes,  sir.  With  respect  to  section  27, 1  have  not  made 
a  study  of  the  Reserve  Corps,  so  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  comment  upon 
that. 

With  regard  to  original  vacancies,  under  section  30,  that  leaves 
very  little  restriction  as  to  the  appointment  of  officers  to  vacancies 
created  by  this  act;  and,  inasmuch  as  there  were  about  200,000 
emergency  officers  and  only  about  10,000  regular  officers,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  should  be  some  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  vacancies  caused  by  this  act.  Otherwise  there  will  be  an 
avalanche,  or  might  be,  an  avalanche  of  emergency  officers  coming  in 
over  the  heads  of  regular  officers  of  much  longer  service. 

The  only  restriction  in  this,  as  written,  is  the  provision  that  they 
must  be  not  over  40  years  of  age. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  provision  in  the  bill  to  the  effect 
that  the  commissioned  personnel  of  the  Army  shall  not  be  increased 
except  as  the  Army  as  a  whole  is  increased. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  believe  that  the  age  limit  ought  to  be 
40  years? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  think  perhaps  that  is  correct;  but  I  would  suggest 
a  modification  of  that  language  in  this  way,  beginning  at  line  25,  at 
the  bottom  of  page  26,  so  that  it  would  read : 

Who  have  at  any  time  served  honorably  for  at  least  nine  months  in  the  tem- 
porary forces  of  the  United  States  between  the  dates  of  April  6,  1917,  and 
November  11,  1918,  both  dates  inclusive:  Provided,  That  no  one  who  held  a 
commission  in  such  forces  shall  be  appointed  to  a  vacancy  in  a  grade  higher 
than  that  held  by  him  during  the  war  with  Germany. 

There  are  so  few  restrictions  as  it  is  written  that  it  seems  to  me 
something  of  that  kind  should  go  in. 

The  length  of  time  that  an  officer  should  have  served  is,  of  course, 
a  debatable  matter ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  be  appointed 
to  a  higher  command  than  he  had  reached  during  the  war,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  must  be  a  large  reduction  in  the  present  grades  of 
regular  officers — the  grades  held  by  them  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  That  nine  months'  limitation  would,  I  believe, 
result  in  very  grave  injustice  to  a  class  of  men  who  are  very  valuable 
officers.  Take  the  men  who  served  as  enlisted  men  in  combat  divisions 
in  France  and  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1918,  were  selected 
by  their  commanding  officers  to  go  to  officers'  training  schools;  who 

Graduated  from  those  schools  and  were  made  second  lieutenants  or 
rst  lieutenants,  or  whatever  rank  they  were  assigned  to,  and  none  of 
them  could  be  officers  in  the  Regular  Army,  because  they  had  not  held 
commissions  for  nine  months  during  the  war. 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  did  not  intend  to  limit  it  to  nine  months'  commis- 
sioned service. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Just  to  nine  months'  service. 
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The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  see;  I  misunderstood  you. 

Senator  Sutherland.  This  is  in  order  that  he  should  not  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  grade  higher  than  the  one  to  which  he  had  already 
been  appointed. 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes;  that  a  man  who  has  been  commissioned  should    ^p 
not  be  appointed  to  a  higher  grade.     This  does  not  touch  the  en- 
listed men,  and  perhaps  there  should  be  some  restriction  with  re- 
gard to  his  grade.     That  would  perhaps  be  looked  out  for. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  age  of  40  years  would  put  to  one  side  a 
great  many  very  good  officers.  It  looks  to  me  that  the  age  limit 
might  well  be  placed  at  4i>  years. 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  think  that  follows  the  wording  of  our  law  in  1901 — 
I  am  not  sure  where  that  comes  from.  The  writers  of  this  section 
probably  thought  that  there  must  be  some  limit,  but  I  do  not  know 
why  they  selected  that  particular  age. 

I  have  some  views  in  regard  to  promotion  by  selection  if  the  com- 
mittee cares  to  hear  them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  them. 
General. 

Gen.  Hinds.  In  time  of  war,  involving  the  operation  of  large 
forces,  promotion  by  selection  is  the  only  system  which  is  practicable. 
In  time  of  peace  it  is  wholly  different. 

The  object  to  be  attained  in  our  system  of  promotion  during  time 
of  peace  should  be  to  secure  the  highest  average  efficiency  of  the 
commissioned  personnel.  It  is  the  average  efficiency  of  the  great 
body  of  officers,  not  that  of  a  few  brilliant  men,  which  establishes 
the  efficiency  of  the  Army.  To  assure  the  highest  average  of  effi- 
ciency a  system  combining  both  selection  and  elimination  is  neces- 
sary. Promotion  by  selection  is  desirable  to  give  the  ablest  officers 
an  opportunity  to  rise  to  the  top.  The  directing  heads  must  be 
men  of  high  ability.  Elimination  is  necessary  to  afford  a  means 
of  ridding  the  Army  of  those  who  are  incompetent. 

This  bill,  H.  E.  8287,  embodies  both  of  these  principles,  but  not, 
I  think,  in  proper  relation.  Our  present  laws  already  provide  for 
selection  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  general  officer.  This  is  suf- 
ficient incentive  for  the  comparatively  small  percentage  of  officers 
who  stand  out  preeminently  among  their  fellows  as  possessing  the 
necessary  ability,  energy,  and  steadfastness  required  of  those  in 
high  command. 

The  officer  who  possesses  these  qualifications  in  a  lesser  degree — 
the  great  body  of  our  average  officers — must  also  have  an  incentive 
to  put  forth  his  best  efforts.  The  incentive  for  such  officers  exists, 
first,  in  the  hope  that  by  persistent,  faithful  work  over  a  period  of 
many  years  he  may  show  such  reliability,  level-headed  judgment, 
and  efficiency  as  to  cause  him  to  be  selected  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general,  at  any  rate  before  he  reaches  the  age  of 
compulsory  retirement.  Secondly,  should  he  not  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  selected  for  promotion  to  that  grade  he  at  least  is  assured  of  £ 
reaching  the  grade  of  colonel. 

Should  promotion  by  selection  become  the  general  rule,  he  will 
no  longer  have  this  assurance,  and  should  he  be  passed  over  by  his 
juniors  a  few  times  he  will  become  discouraged  and  pessimistic,  and 
consequently  of  little  value  to  the  service.  Moreover,  under  a  gen- 
eral system*  of  promotion  by  selection  there  is  no  positive  assurance 
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that  an  officer  will  reach  a  grade  high  enough  to  justify,  his  putting 
forth  a  lifetime  of  effort.  The  effect  of  such  uncertainty  will  mili- 
tate against  our  obtaining  a  high  grade  of  young  men  for  our  com- 
.  missioned  personnel.  The  incentive  of  the  possibility  of  reaching 
V-  high  command,  or  the  assurance  of  attaining  a  grade  which  will  be 
a  sufficient  reward  for  years  of  honest  and  faithful  service,  combined 
with  a  certainty  that  inefficient  officers  will  not  be  permitted  to  block 
the  promotion  of  men  of  satisfactory  ability  and  energy  will,  I  be- 
lieve, give  us  a  higher  average  grade  of  efficiency  than  can  be 
reached  in  any  other  way. 

If  it  were  possible  to  devise  a  system  of  promotion  by  selection 
which  would  insure  that  officers  would  be  chosen  in  order  of  relative 
merits,  it  perhaps  might  be  advisable  to  adopt  it — my  own  opinion 
is  that  it  would  not  be  best  even  then — but  such  a  thing  is  unat- 
tainable. The  members  of  the  board  of  selection  can  know  per- 
sonally but  a  small  percentage  of  those  whom  they  must  pass  upon, 
and  no  system  of  records  can  present  to  the  minds  of  the  members 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the  officers.  One  report- 
ing officer  will  rate  his  officers  uniformly  high,  another  will  mark 
them  low,  another  will  be  swayed  too  much' by  his  likes  and  dis- 
likes, another  will  be  influenced  by  the  superficial.  Only  after  many 
years  of  service  is  it  possible  from  records  alone  to  form  a  fairly 
just  estimate  of  the  relative  merits  of  a  number  of  officers.  From 
recent  experience  as  a  member  of  a  board  convened  to  classify 
officers  of  my  own  arm  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  a  bill 
providing  for  promotion  bv  selection,  I  believe  that  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  the  justice  of  such  classification  unless  the  offi- 
cers to  be  classified  have  had  at  least  15  years'  service — 20  is  better. 
I  think  no  great  mistake  would  be  made  if  the  principle  of  selec- 
tion were  made  applicable  to  promotions  from  lieutenant  colonel  to 
colonel,  but  in  no  case  would  I  go  below  that,  for  the  reasons  given 
above,  viz,  the  taking  away  of  the  assurance  of  reaching  the  grade 
of  colonel  by  long,  honest,  and  faithful  service  of  officers  of  good 
average  ability,  and  the  inevitable  lowering  of  the  morale  and 
efficiency  of  officers  whose  juniors  are  selected  for  promotion  over 
them. 

Officers  vary  greatly  in  the  first  impressions  they  make  upon  their 
superiors.  Some  make  a  good  first  impression,  but  do  not  show  up 
so  wfcll  on  long  acquaintance;  others,  make  a  poor  impression  at 
first,  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  their  real  worth.  Some  men  have 
most  favorable  opportunities  of  showing  what  is  in  them,  while  the 
hand  of  fate  seems  to  be  against  others  of  greater  natural  ability.  If 
promotion  by  selection  becomes  the  rule,  a  considerable  percentage 
of  officers  will  spend  more  time  thinking  of  how  they  can  most  favor- 
ably impress  their  commanders  than  in  thinking  of  how  they  can 
best  serve  the  Government.  In  other  words,  the  tendency  will  be  to 
encourage  "playing  to  the  gallery"  rather  than  rendering  good, 
^  honest  service.  Good  men  of  exceptional  ability  may  fail  to  make  a 
favorable  impression  and  be  passed  over,  and  will  then  develop  into 
grumblers  because  of  what  appears  to  them  to  be  injustice.  Their 
criticisms  will  affect  their  younger  comrades,  and  instead  of  becom- 
ing the  valuable  assets  to  the  service  which  their  abilities  should 
make  them,  they  will  become  liabilities. 
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The  section  as  it  is  now  drawn,  will,  in  my  opinion,  accomplish 
neither  selection  nor  elimination  to  the  extent  desired  by  its  authors. 
In  order  that  an  officer  may  be  selected  for  promotion  he  must  be 
recommended  by  his  superiors  throughout  the  established  chain  of  ^ 
command.  Ordinarily  there  will  be  several  superiors  in  this  chain,  €9 
and  the  disapproval  of  any  one  of  them  would  prevent  the  selec- 
tion of  the  officer. 

The  sentiment  of  the  service  is  at  present,  I  believe,  overwhelm- 
ingly against  this  principle.  There  would  for  this  reason  be  ex- 
ceedingly few  recommendations  that  would  run  the  gauntlet  of  ap- 
proval throughout  the  various  chains  of  command.  And,  in  conse- 
quence, there  will  be  a  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  working  of 
the  system  in  different  organizations.  Because  of  a  difference  of 
sentiment  toward  the  system,  in  one  command  the  recommendation 
in  the  case  of  a  very  able  officer  may  fail  of  approval,  while  in  an- 
other that  of  a  less  deserving  officer  will  go  through.  In  one  case 
there  may  be  a  half  dozen  superiors  in  the  authorized  chain  of  com- 
mand, in  another  case  there  may  be  but  one. 

In  the  matter  of  elimination  under  section  33  of  this  bill,  a  first 
lieutenant  of  Infantry*  would  have  to  be  passed  over  by  perhaps  a 
thousand  officers  before  he  could  be  eliminated,  whereas  the  first 
lieutenant  of  Engineers  would  be  sent  before  an  elimination  board 
after  approximately  160  officers  had  passed  over  him.  A  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  Dental  Corps  would  be  eliminated  when  two  officers 
have  passed  him ;  while  an  Infantry  lieutenant  colonel  would  remain 
on  the  active  list  until  perhaps  60  have  passed  him.  The  elimination 
feature  of  the  section  is  entirely  inadequate.  Th^.  selection  feature, 
if  it  works  as  intended,  will  result  in  much  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  officers  and  a  consequent  lowering  of  their 
morale.  The  inadequate  elimination  will  keep  in  service  a  consid- 
erable number  of  offic  ers  who  are  incompetent.  The  combined  effect 
will  be  a  lowering  of  the  average  efficiency  of  the  Army. 

To  sum  up,  under  this  bill  the  more  selections  we  make  the  more 
we  will  have  to  eliminate,  whereas  under  a  properly  devised  sys 
tern  the  more  we  eliminate  the  less  need  there  would  be  for  selec- 
tion— and  the  result  would  be  an  increase  in  the  average  efficiency 
of  the  Army. 

The  weakest  point  in  our  present  laws  relating  to  promotion  is  in 
their  elimination  feature.  The  criticism  has  been  made  during  the 
present  war — and  justly  so — that  temporary  officers  who  were  round 
to  be  incompetent  were  discharged  from  the  service,  whereas  regular 
officers  who  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  were  retained  in  service. 
In  fairness  it  should  be  said  that  in  view  of  the  great  difficulty  in 
finding  competent  personnel  for  commissioned  officers  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  meet  our  needs,  efforts  were  made  to  find  suitable  posi- 
tions where  all  officers,  regular  and  temporary,  who  had  failed  at  the 
front  or  in  command  of  troops  elsewhere  could  be  satisfactorily  ^ 
placed,  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  discharge  them.  9' 

In  spite  of  this,  some  officers  were  found  to  be  wholly  unsatisfac- 
tory. In  the  case  of  emergency  officers  authority  existed  under  which 
they  could  be  discharged.  No  authority  exists  for  discharging  regu- 
lar officers  except  upon  failure  to  pass  their  examinations  for  promo- 
tion, and  even  then,  it  usually  means  a  transfer  to  the  retired  list  at 
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the  same  rates  of  pay  as  are  given  to  officers  whose  services  have  been 
wholly  satisfactory. 

It  is  wrong  in  principle  to  transfer  incompetent  officers  to  the  re- 
tired list  at  the  same  rates  of  pay  as  those  given  to  officers  who  have 
/  rendered  wholly  satisfactory  service  for  30  or  40  years.  It  is  an 
^  absolute  injustice  to  the  Government  and  a  relative  injustice  to  their 
-comrades  on  the  retired  list,  who  have  met  satisfactorily  every  de- 
mand made  upon  them  during  their  entire  period  of  service  on  the 
active  list.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unjust  to  regular  officers 
who  have  given  a  number  of  years  of  service  at  the  time  when  they 
would  otherwise  be  making  a  place  for  themselves  in  civil  occupations 
to  discharge  them  with  practically  no  compensation  for  their  loss 
of  earning  capacity.  I  think  this  dilemma  of  injustice  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  injustice  to  the  individual  has  probably  unconsciously  in- 
fluenced the  action  of  examining  boards,  causing  them  to  be  more 
lenient  in  passing  officers  who  in  justice  to  the  service  ought  to  have 
been  eliminated.  A  fair  compensation  in  the  case  of  officers  who  fail 
through  lack  of  ability  would  be  to  retire  them  with  2£  per  cent  of 
pay  for  each  year  of  commissioned  service,  the  pay  in  no  case  to  ex- 
ceed 75  per  cent  of  his  pay  on  the  active  list. 

In  addition  to  the  action  of  examining  boards,  there  should  be 
established  by  law  an  agency  for  the  elimination  of  unfit  officers  at 
any  time  that  their  unfitness  may  become  evident,  without  waiting 
years,  it  may  be,  for  their  promotion  examination  to  become  due. 
These  two  provisions  would  result,  I  believe,  in  assuring  us  a  body 
of  officers  possessing  a  very  high  average  of  efficiency,  and  would 
satisfactorily  solve  the  elimination  feature  of  our  promotion  laws. 

The  present  methods  of  selecting  officers  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  brigadier  general  have  given  very  satisfactory  results  during  the 
past  10  years  or  so,  but  they  are  susceptible  of  improvement.  The 
selection  of  colonels  for  promotion  is  wholly  within  the  discretion  of 
the  President,  who,  of  course,  depends  largely  upon  the  advice  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff.  These  officials  can  not 
know  the  qualifications  of  all  the  colonels  in  the  Army,  except  as  they 
are  set  forth  in  the  official  records  of  the  War  Department.  As 
stated  above,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  just  estimate  from  records  alone, 
because  of  their  lack  of  uniform  standards  of  rating.  The  officer  who 
is  not  personally  known  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  may,  therefore,  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of 
selection.  If  selections  for  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  were  lim- 
ited to  those  recommended  by  a  board  of  five  general  officers  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  by  tile  President,  it  is  believed  that  the  best 
possible  selection  would  thus  be  secured.  The  number  of  recom- 
mendations by  the  board  should  not  exceed  twice  the  number  of 
vacancies  to  be  filled  from  among  those  so  recommended.  The 
members  of  a  board  thus  constituted  would  have  a  much  wider  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  colonels  than  a  single  official  can  have. 
Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  the  establishment  of  such  an  agency 
as  this  would  be  welcomed  by  the  appointing  authorities,  as  it  would 
tend  to  lighten  the  burden  or  making  these  selections,  and  would  give 
the  service  a  greater  feeling  of  security  against  the  possibility  of  mis- 
takes in  selections. 

A  modified  draft  of  section  33,  embodying  these  suggestions  is 
submitted,  if  the  committee  wishes  it. 
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The  Chairman.  It  may  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  document  submitted  is  as  follows:) 

SUGGESTED  MODIFICATION  OF  H.  R.  8287. 

Sbc.  33.  Promotions. — Hereafter  in  time  of  peace  promotions  to  every  grade 
in  the  Army  below  the  grade  of  brigadier  general,  throughout  each  arm,  corps, 
or  department  of  the  service,  in  case  the  officer  is  commissioned  in  a  particular 
arm,  corps,  or  department,  throughout  the  United  States  Army,  in  case  the 
commission  is  in  the  United  States  Army,  shall,  subject  to  the  examination 
hereinafter  provided  for,  be  made  according  to  seniority  in  the  next  lower 
grade  of  that  arm.  corps,  or  department,  or  of  the  United  States  Army,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe  a  system  of  examination  of 
all  officers  below  the  grade  of  colonel  to  determine  their  fitness  for  promotion. 
No  officer  shall  be  promoted  until  he  shall  have  been  examined  by  an  examining 
board  and  pronounced  by  the  board  to  be  qualified  in  every  respect  for  such 
promotion.  The  examining  board  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  Ave  officers,  of 
whom  not  less  than  three  shall  be  senior  officers  of  the  arm  or  branch  of  the 
service  in  which  he  Is  commissioned  or  to  which  he  is  assigned.  Should  any 
officer  fail  in  his  physical  examination  and  be  found  incapacitated  for  service 
by  reason  of  physical  disability  contracted  in  line  of  duty,  he  shall  be  retired 
with  the  rank  to  which  his  seniority  entitled  him  to  be  promoted. 

Should  the  board  find  that  the  officer  is  not  fitted  for  promotion  because  of 
any  reason  other  tliau  physical  disability  contracted  In  line  of  duty,  and  that 
his  service  has  been  honest  and  faithful,  the  officer  next  below  him  in  rank, 
having  passed  said  examination  shall  receive  the  promotion,  and  the  officer  who 
has  thus  failed  in  his  examination  shall  be  suspended  from  promotion  for  one 
year,  when  he  shall  be  reexamined ;  and  in  case  of  failure  because  of  any 
reason  other  than  physical  disability  contracted  in  line  of  duty,  his  service 
having  been  honest  and  faithful,  such  officer,  upon  the  approval  of  the  finding 
of  the  board,  shall  be  placed  upon  the  unlimited  retired  list  of  the  Army  In 
the  grade  held  by  him  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  with  pay  at  the  rate  of 
2 J  per  cent  of  the  pay  of  his  grade  for  each  year  of  his  service  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  provided  that  such  pay  shall  in  no  case  exceed  75  per  cent  of 
the  pay  of  his  grade:  but  should  the  examining  board  find  that  the  officer's 
service  has  not  been  honest  and  faithful,  he  shall,  upon  the  approval  of  the 
finding,  be  discharged  from  the  service  with  one  year's  pay  of  his  grade. 

Whenever  in  time  of  peace  any  officer  shall  have  been  reported  concur- 
rently by  two  or  more  of  his  superiors  in  the  established  chain  of  command 
to  be  below  the  standard  necessary  for  efficient  service,  he  may  l>e  ordered 
before  a  board  of  five  officers  not  below  the  grade  of  colonel,  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  on  the  appro  veil  finding  by  such  board  that  the  officer  is 
not  suitable  for  continuance  uiH>n  the  active  list  and  that  his  service  ha* 
been  honest  and  faithful,  he  shall  be  placed  upon  the  unlimited  retired  list  In 
the  grade  then  held  by  him,  with  pay  at  the  rate  of  2\  per  cent  of  the  pay 
of  his  grade  for  each  year  of  his  service  as  a  com  missioned  officer,  provided 
that  such  pay  shall  in  no  case  exceed  7R  per  cent  of  the  pay  of  his  srrade; 
on  the  approved  finding  that  he  is  not  suitable  for  continuance  up  on  the 
active  list,  and  that  his  service  has  not  been  honest  and  faithful,  he  shall  be 
discharged  from  the  service  with  one  year's  pay  of  his  grade. 

Hereafter  in  time  of  peace  promotions  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  of 
the  line  in  the  Regular  Army  shall  be  made  by  selection  from  among  officers  of 
the  grade  of  colonel  of  the  line.  Selections  shall  be  limited  to  those  officers 
recommended  for  such  promotion  by  a  bonrd  of  five  general  officers  of  the  line 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe: 
Provided,  That  the  number  of  recommendations  submitted  by  any  one  board 
shall  not  exceed  twice  the  number  of  vacancies  existing  or  due  to  occur  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  convening  the  board. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  the  size  of 
the  Regular  Army  in  peace  ? 

Gen.  Hinds.  No  one  can  forecast,  in  my  opinion,  what  our  needs 
may  be.  The  training  force  for  the  training  of  650,000  men  per  year 
should  be  somewhere,  roughly  speaking,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
100,000  officers  and  men.  In  addition,  there  should  be  3  or  4  full 
divisions  and  perhaps  10  to  12  skeletonized  divisions.    The  size  of  the 
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Regular  Army  which  may  be  needed  is  a  guess,  depending  upon 
whether  you  want  to  have  them  ready  for  instant  service  or  whether 
you  want  to  take  the  chance  of  organizing  them  after  the  outbreak 
of  war  or  the  occurrence  of  an  emergency. 
i  Senator  Fletcher.  Well,  based  on  your  experience  and  observa- 

"-  tion  and  knowledge  of  conditions  everywhere,  would  you  give  us 
your  opinion?  Suppose  you  were  in  our  place  here  to  legislate  on 
this  subject. 

Gen.  Hinds.  So  far  as  we  can  foresee  to-day,  4  or  5  full  divi- 
sions and  10  or  12  skeletonized  divisions,  with  the  additional  force 
for  training,  I  believe,  would  put  us  on  a  safe  basis,  provided  we 
undertake  universal  training. 

Senator  FiiETCHER.  How  many  officers  and  men  would  that  be?. 

Gen.  Hinds.  A  total  of  350,000, 1  should  think. 

Senator  Fubtcher,  What  is  your  judgment  about  this  period  of 
training  provided  for  in  this  bill — of  three  months? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  think  it  is  insufficient  to  make  trained  soldiers  or 
to  make  soldiers  that  can  be  depended  upon  without  more  training.  I 
should  like  very  much  to  see  it  nine  months.  That,  of  course,  might 
be  impracticable.  I  believe  it  would  be  practicable  to  train  those 
men  four  and  a  half  months,  so  as  to  make  two  shifts  in  a  camp 
>er  year  instead  of  three  shifts.  I  believe  that  the  650,000  men  could 
>e  accommodated  in  the  camps  we  now  have  in  two  shifts  per  year. 
I  think  that  would  be  a  great  deal  better.  I  would  supplement  that 
by  saying  three  weeks'  training  for  each  of  two  succeeding  years, 
which  would  make  in  all  six  months'  training— four  and  a  half 
months  at  one  time,  three  weeks  the  next  year,  and  three  weeks  the 
following  year.  Our  average  training  period,  I  am  sure,  was  at  least 
six  months,  and  our  men  were  not  trained  as  they  should  have  been 
when  we  put  them  in  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  had  the  added  handicap  that  you 
had  to  train  officers  also  at  the  same  time,  and  it  therefore  took 
longer  to  train  the  men? 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes;  it  took  longer.    . 

The  Chairman.  You  were  also  very  short  of  artillery  and  equip- 
ment, for  instance.  There  were  many  Artillery  regiments  in  our 
cantonments  here  at  home  trained  with  wooden  horses  for  two 
months  out  of  those  six  months? 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  wooden  guns? 

Gen.  Hinds.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  had  the  trained  officers  and  full  equip- 
ment, you  would  have  done  far  more  in  the  six  months  than  you  did  ? 

Gen.  Hinds.  No  doubt.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  training  of 
a  soldier  is  the  inculcation  of  correct  ideas  of  discipline,  because  dis- 
cipline is  that  which  gives  us  team  work,  and  without  team  work 
nothing  can  be  accomplished;  and  the  inculcation  of  good  ideas 
of  discipline  is  a  matter  of  time,  of  association  with  men  who  have 
been  trained  longer  under  the  supervision  of  highly-trained  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  [After  a 
pause.]    We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Gen.  Hinds. 

(Whereupon,  at  4.45  the  committee  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  chairman.) 
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